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Kbt a as in fate or in fare, ft as in far (sometimes short, sometimes long), a as in fat a as in fall , 3 as in me, e as in 
met, 4 as in her, I as in pine, i as in pin , d as in note, o as in not, 6 as in move , u as in tul)e, u as in tub, u as in bull, 
ii, the French u (sometimes short, sometimes long) , ou as in pound , th as in chain , h as in Scotch lot h, Qerntan nach , 
ft as in French ton , th as in thin , as in this, w and y alwi^s consonants , zh as z In azure or J in l<rench Jauue 


Bftnders, riln'derz 
Banke, r&n^kd 

Banz des Vaches, rftftz da 
viish 

Bapin de Thoyras, rk paft dd 
twiirra 

Bappee, rap p§' 
Bappoltsweilei, rftp polts vl 
16r 

Baspail, rtts pky 
Bastadt, rils'tat 
Batafla, rat-a fS'a 
Baton, ra tan' 

Bate!, ra-tel' 

Bathenow, rft'te nou 
Bathkeale, rath kfil' 
Batisbon, rat'is bon 
Batitae, ra t! te 
Batlam, rat Ikm' 

Battan, rat-tan' 

Bauch, rouA 

Bauhes Haus, rou'es hous 
Baupach, rou'pOA 
Bavaillac ra va yak 
Bavensburg, ra venz burft 
Bawitsch, ra vich 
Baynal, ra nal 
Baynouard la nb kr 
Bazzi, rktse 
Bb, Bhb, ra 
Beade, r@d 
Beading, red'ing 
Bbaumur, ra o miir 
Bebec, re bek' 

Bbcamier, ra ka ml a 
Becanati, ra ka nk te 
Becife, re se'fa 
Beclus, rd klU 
Becollet rek'ola 
Becusants, rek'd zants 
Bedan, re dan' 

Bedon, rd dOft 
Bedondillas, red on dil yks 
Bedoubt, re dout' 

Beebok, ra'bok 
Befngerant, re frij er ant 
Befugee, refu Je 
Begelation, re Je la'shoii 
Begensburg, ra'genz burft 
Beggio, red'jd 
BegUlus, re jinus 
Begina, re ji'na 
Begiomontanus, re Ji 5 mon 
ta'nus 

Begulus, reg'ft lus 
Beichardt, rift'ftrt 
Beichenbach, ri'Aen bkft 
Beichenberg, rl Aen berA 
Beichenhall, rl Aen h&l 
Beichstag, HAs'taA 
Beid, rM 
Beigate, ri'g&t 
Beikiavik, rik'yft vik 
Beimarus, r! mk'rus 
Beindeer, r&n'dSr 
Beinecke Fuchs, rI'nek-6 

Be^art, rin'hkrt 
Beinhold, rlnliolt 
Beis. r&'is 
Belske, ils'ke 
Bembrandt, rem'brknt 
Bemlgius, re mij'i us 
Bemiremont, re mer mdft 
Bemora, rem'o ra 
Bemscheid, rSm'shlt 
Bdmusat, rft-mU zli 


Bemy, re mS 
Benaix, re n& 

Benan, re naft 
Bendezvous, raft'da v5 
Bendsburg, reiidz'burA 
Bene, re na 
Benfrew, ren frb 
Bennes, renn 
Bepousse, re po'sa 
Beprieve, re prev' 

Bequena, re ka'na 
Bequiem, rek'wi em 
Beredos, rer'dos 
Beservoir, rez'er vwkr 
Besina, res'i na 
Bestigouche, res'ti gbsh 
Bethel (town), ret>d 
Bethel (painter) ra'tel 
Betz, ra 
Betzsch, rech 
Beuchlin, roiA'lln 
Beumont^ roi mont 
Beunion, ra U ni dft 
Beus ra-qs' 

Beuss, lois 
Beuter, roi t6r 
Beuthngen, roitling en 
Beveilie, re vel ye 
Bevere, re ver' 

Bevuo des Deux Mondes, re 
vd da de moftd 
Bhabdomancy, rab'do man 
si 

Bhadamanthus, rad a man' 
thus 

Bhca, re'a 

Bheims, remz, Fr pron 
rafiz 

Bheingau, nn'gou 
Bheostat re o stat 
Bheydt, rit 
Bhigas, it'gas 
Bhinoplustic ri'no plas tik 
Bhio. Biouw, ri ou 
Bhoaes, rodz 
Bhodoi^ rd'do pe 
Bhdne, rdii 
Bhuddlan, ruth'ian 
Bhyl, ril 
Bhymney, rim'ni 
Bhytina, r! ti'nU 
Biazan, lya zan' 

Bibe, re'be 

Bibeauvilie, ri bO vll la 
Bibera, ri ba ra 
Bibes, ri bez 
Bicci, rit'che 
Bicciarell , nt cha rel'le 
Bichelieu, resh lye 
Bichter, reA'ter 
Bicinus, ris'i nus 
Bideau, ri do 
Biemann re'mkn 
Blenzi, ri tn'zb 
Biesa, re za 

Biesengebirge, re'zen g6 bir 

Bieti, re a'te 
Bigi, Blghi, re'ge 
Billevo, re le a'vo 
Bimini, rim'i ne 
Bio de Janeiro, re o de zha 
na'i rd 

Bioja, re O'Aa 
Biom, re dft 
Bipon, rip'on 
Bishis, rish'iz 


Bitschl, rtchl 
Bive de Qier, rev dd zhy& 
Biviera, riv i a'ra 
Biviere, ri ver' 

Btvoli, re'vo 16 
Bizzio, rit'si d 
Boanne, ro an 
Boanoke, ro a ndk' 
Bobespieire, rob es pi ar 
Bochambeau, ro shaft bd 
Bochefort, rosh for 
Bochefoucauld, rdsh fd kd 
Bochejaquelein, rdsh jak 
laft 

Bochelle, ro shell 
Bochester, roch es tdr 
Boche sur ITon, rosh stir* 
yoA 

Bochet, roch'et 
Bochette, rd shet 
Bocroi, lok rwa 
Boco( o, ro kd'kd 
Bodentia, ro den'shi a 
Bodez, rd das 
Bodriguez, lod le'gez 
Boermond, rbr'mond 
Boeskilde, ro'skil de 
Bohan ro aft 
Bohlfs, rdlfs 
Bohri, ro rd 
Bolliu, roi aft 
Bomagna, ro mkii'ya 
Bomans (Irtnch town), ro 
maft 

I Bomorantin, ro mo rkfi taft 
' Bonaldshay, ion aid sha 
I Boucesvalles, run thes vai' 
yes 

I Bonciglione, ron chel yd'na 
Bonne, rdu'ne 
Bonueburg run'e bqrA 
Bonsard, rdft sdr 
Bontgen, idutgeu 
Boon, ron 
Boquefort, rok'fdr 
Boiaima, ro ra e'ma 
Borqual, ror'kwal 
Boscoe, los'ko 
Boseau, ro zd 

Bosenmuller, rd'ren mill dr 
Boseola. rd ze o la 
Bosmini Serbati, ros md'nd 
ser ba'td 
Bosolic, ro sol ik 
Kossbach, ros'baA 
Bostov, ros tof 
Both, rOt 
Bothe, ro'te 

Botheuburg, rd'ten bqrA 
Botherham, rotA'dr am 
Bothesay, rdth'sa 
Bothschild, rot'shllt , Eng 
roths'child or ros'child 
Botifera, rd tif'e ra 
Botrou, ro trd 
Bottweil rot'vil 
Botumah rd td'ma 
Boubaix, ro ba 
Boubillac, rb bi yak 
Bouen, rd aft 
Bouge, rdzh 
Bouge Croix, rdzh krwa 
Bouge et Noir, rdzh e nwkr 
Boi^et de Lisle, rdzha dd 

Boiilers, rd>lar 
Boulette, rd let' 
vU 


Boumania, rO md'ni a 
Bousuy, rou'sa 
Bousseau, rd sd 
Boussette, rd set 
Boussillon, ro sd ydft 
Boveredo rd ve ra dd 
Bovigno, rd vdn'yd 
Bovigo, rd vd'gd 
Bovuma, rd vd'ma 
Bowe rd 
Boyan, rwa-yaft 
Boyat les Bains, rwa y& la 
baft 

Boyer Collard, rwa }a kol ar 
Buabon, rq a bon' 

Buatan, rq a tan 
Bubasse, rq bns' 

Buboola, rd be'o la 
Bubruquis, rd'brq kwis 
Bubus, rd bus 
Buckert, luk'ert 
Bugeley, roj li 
Bugen riigen 
Bugendas, id gen das 
Buhnken, rdn\en 
Buhr, ror 
Buhroit, rdr'ort 
Buvo di Fuglia, rd vd de pql 
ya 

Buysdaal, rois'dai 
Buvter roi ter 
Kybinsk. id binsk' 

Bysbiack, nsbrak 
Byswick ils'wik 
Byswijk, ris'wik 
Bzeszow, rshe'shof 


S 


Saale, za'ie 

Saarbrucken, zar^brUk dn 
Saargemund, /ar'ge mUnt 
Saarlouis, rkr'ld i 
Saavedra y Faxardo, sa a va'- 
dra d fa Aar'do 
Saaz, zats 
Babadell, sa ba del' 
Sabanllla, sa ba nel'ya 
Babies, sa bl 
Sabots, sU bd 
Saccharides, sak'a ridz 
Sacheverell, sa shev'dr el 
Sachs, zaks 
Sachsen, zkk'sen 
Sachsenspiegel, zkk'sen spd 

k1 

Saey, sa sd 
Sadowa, sa dd'wa 
Baghalien, saA'a len 
Saginaw, sag i ng' 

Sagitta, sa jlt'a 
Saguenay, sag's na 
Sahara, sahd'ra, properly 
sa'ha ra 

Saharunpur, sa>ha-run pqr' 
Sai, sai 
Saiga, sl'ga 
Saigon, si gon' 

Saint-Amand, sail ta-maft 
Saint- Amaud, soft tar nd 
Sainte Beuve, saftt-bdv 
Sainte Croix, saftt-krwa 
Sainte • Marie - aux - Mines, 
saftt-ma rd d-mdn 
Saintes, saftt 
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Saint Evremond, •afit'&vr 
mdft 

Salnt-Juiit, saft zhtist 
St Leger, serin J6r 
Saint Louis (AfrU a) sail 10 i 
Saint Louis (US) sAnt lu'i 
or 1\) is 

Saint-Michel, sati mi shel 
Saintonge, sah tO/izh 
Saint Pierre, sad pi &r 
Saint Simon sad s6 m&fi 
Saichara. sak hk^ril 
Sakuntala, sha kun'ta>ltt 
SAl, sftl 

Salaam, sa lUm' 

Salamis, saVa^mis 
Saldanha, sOl dttn^H 
Salicylic salisiPik 
Salii, B&li 1 
Salins, sA lad 
Salisbury, sglz1)e ri 
Sallee, sal 16 
Salmonida), sal mon^i de 
Salonica, sa lo nl'ka 
Salsette, sal set 
Saltillo, sAl tiPyO 
Saluzzo, sA lut'zO 
Salvador, sAl vA-dor' 

Sal Volatile sal vo lati 16 
Salwin, sAl win' 

Salzbruiin, zAlts brun 
Salzburg, zAlts'bur/t 
Salzkamraergut, zAltsIcAm 
6rgot 

Salzwcdel, zAlts'vA dl 
Samar sa niAr' 

Samara (town) sA mA rA 
Samarang, sam a lang' 
Samaikaud sara Ar kaud^ 
Sambre, sAd br 
Samnites, sam'nlts 
Samothrace, sam o throe 
Samoyedes samoyedz 
SainsO, sam'sC 
Samsoon, sAm sOn' 

Sana, sa iiA' 

Sanctiuniathon, san kO^ni a 
thon 

Sun Cristobal, san kris to' 
bal 

Sandarach, san'da lak 
Sand bach, sarid'bach 
Sandiver, san'di ver 
Sandys. sun dis or sandz 
Sangernausen, zAiig'Cr hou 
zn 

San Giovanni, sAn JO vAn'n6 
Sangir, sAii'ger 
Sanhediin, san lied'iin 
San Joaquin, sAn ho a k6u' 


I San Jos6, sAn h6 sa' 

San Juan, sAn Aq An' 

Sacn Miguel, sAn mi gel' 
sannazaio, sAn AzA'rO 
Sanquhar, sangk6r 
Sans Culottes, sAd kii-lot 
San Severiiio, sAn sev e r6'n0 
Sun Seveio, sAn se varO 
Sans Sottci, sAd sO a6 
Santa F6, san ta fa' 
Santander, sAn tAn der' 
Santarem, sAA'tA-red 
Santerre, sAd t&r 
Santiago, sAn ti A'g6 
SAo Francisco, sA qd, Ac 
Sadne, sdn 

Sadne et- Loire, sdn e IwAr 
Sadne, Haute , dt-sdn 
I SAo Paulo sA qd pA'q Id 
Saouari, sA-q A'r6 
Sapajou, sap'a jO 
Sapphire, saf fr 
Sappho, saf'd 
Sarajevo, sA rA ya vd 
Saratoga, sa-ra td'ga 
Saratov, sA lA'tof 
Sarawak, sA rA'wAk 
Sarcina, sAr'si no 
Sardanapalus, sAr dan a-pA' 
lus 

Sardes, sAr'des 
Sardica sAr di kA 
Sardonyx, sAid'd nlks 
Saipcdon, sAr pe'don 
Sat the, sArt 
Sarrana, sAr-zA'nA 
Sat/oau ftar zo 
Sasino sa'/in 

Saskatchewan, sas kach'e 
wan 

Sassari sAs'sArd 
Sosseram, sas se ram' 
Satalieh, sat a le'ch 
Satara, sa tA'ra 
Saucisse, sa sis' 

Saucrkiaut, zou'dr krout 
Saumarez, sd'ma ra 
Sautnur, so mur 
Saurin, sd rid 
Sauropsida, sq rop'si da 
Sauruia, sg ro'rd 
Saussure, so sUr 
Savary, sA va rd 
Save sA'vd 
Saverne, sA vern 
Savigliano, sA vel yA'nd 
Savigny sA vin ye 
Havile, sav'll 
Savona, sA vd'nA 
Savonarola, sA von A rolA 


Saxe, sAks 

Saxe Aitenburg, Sachsen- 
Alteiiburg, sake > al'tdn 
burg, zAk sdn A1 t6n bqrd 
Saxe (Coburg Gotha, Sachsen 
Kobui^ Gotha, sakslco • 
burg gd ^ zAk's6n • kd 
bqrd gd tA 

Saxe Meiningen, sake mi 
ning en 

Saxe Weimar, Sachsen Wei 
mar - Eisenach, saks-wP 
mAr, zAk'sdn vi mAr i'zn AA 
Saxicava, sak sik'a-va 
Scafell, skAfel 
Scagliola, skAl ydlA 
Scaiiger, skal'i j6r 
Scammony, skam o ni 
Scansores skan sd'rez 
Scapula skap'ula 
Schabzieger, shAp tse g6r 
Schadow, shA'dd 
Scha^ shAf 

Schaffhausen shAf'hou zn 
Schandau, shAn'dou 
Schaumburg Lippe, shoum 
bqrd lip ^ 

Scheele, sha'ld 
Scheffer, shefdr 
Scheldt skelt 
Schelling, shel'ing 
Schemnitz, shera'nits 
Schdrer, sha rer 
Scherer, sha r6r 
Scherzo, skert sd 
Scheveningen, sAa'ven ing 
en 

Schiavone skyAvd'na 
Schicht, shiAt 
Schiedam, sAd dAm 
Schist, shist 

Sclilangenbad, shlAng'en bAt 
Schlegel, shla gl 
Schleicher, shli'Adr 
Schleiermacher, shli'dr mAA- 
6r 

Schleslen, shlA'zi en 
Schleswig, schles'viA 
Schlettstadt, shlet stAt 
Schliemann, shle'mAn 
SchloBser, snlos'dr 
Schldzer, shld'tsdr 
Schmalkalden, shm A1 ' kAl 
d6n 

Schmitz, shmits 
Schneeberg, slina'berA 
Schneekoppe, shna'kop-p6 
Schdffer, shdrdr 
Schomberg shom'berg 
Schomburgk, shom'bqrk 


Schbnbmnn, shdn'brqn 
Schdnebeck, shd'nd bek 
Schdningen, shd'ning en 
Schopeimauer, shd'penhon 
6r 

Schottlsche shot-tish' 
Schubert* shb'bert 
Schumann, shd'mAn 
Schuylkill, skdl'kil 
Schwab, snvAp 
Schwabach, shvA bAA 
Schwabenspiegel, shvA ben 

Sch^AWh-Hall, shv&'bish 
hAl 

Schwanthaler, shvAn'tA-16r 
Schwarz, shvArts 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, 
shvArts burA rd dol stAt 
Schwaizburg Bondershau 
sen, shvArts'bqrA zon ddrs 
hou zn 

Schwarzenberg, shvArts 'en 
berA 

Schwarzwald, shvArts'vAlt 
Schwedt, shvet 
Schwegler, shvaA'ldr 
Schweidnitz, shvit'nlts 
Schweinfurt, shvin'fqrt 
Schwerin, shva-ren' 

Schwyz, shvets 
Sciacca, shAlPkA 
Scicli, shikld 
Scilly, Bil'i 
Scio, Skin, si'd, ske'd 
Scone, skon 
Scribe, skrdb 
Scrutin, skrii tad 
ScuddrI, sku da re 
Scutari, scq'tA rd 
Seattle, se at 1 
Secale, se ka'ld 
Secchi, sek'kd 
Sedaine, sd dan 
Sedan, sd dAd 
Segni, sen vd 
Segno, sen^yd 
Seguidilla, seg i del yA 
Seguin, sd gad 
Sdgur, sA gur 
Seignioiage, sen'yoi aj 
Seine, sen or s&n 
Seine et-Mame, sen e mUrn 
Seine et Oise, sen e wAz 
Seine Jnfdrieure, sen ad fa 
ri dr 

Seismology, sis mol'o ji 
Selachii, se la'ki I 
Selangor, se Ian gor' 

Selene, se le'ne 
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RANDER, a town of India, m Surat district, 
Bombay, 3 miles N w Surat, with the Tapti between 
Pop (1891), 10,926 

R ANDERS, a town of Denmark, in Jutland, on 
the left bank of the Gudena, about 6 miles above its 
mouth in the Randors F]ord It contains a church 
dating from the fourteenth century, but much altered 
since, a town house, court-house, hospital, and a 
classical school, and has manufactures of hosiery, 
cloth, and gloves, for which it has long been famous, 
railway-carnage works, calico printing works, brew 
ing, and distilling It dates from the eleventh cen 
tury The Randers Fjord is navigable by vessels 
drawing 13 feet of water, and the town is a place of 
some trade Pop in 1890, 16,617 , in 1900, 20,057 

RANGE, m gunnery, the horizontal distance 
through which a projectile is propelled by a gun 
In general the range depends on the initial velocity, 
the form and density of the projectile, the angle of 
elevation of the gun, and the diffeicnte of level 
between the planes upon which the gun and object 
aimed at resjiectively stand The rang< of ordnance 
has been greatly extended in recent years, owing to 
the improvements in construction and increase of 
Hi/e, and projectiUis can now be thrown a distance 
of 12 miles or more See Gun, Gunnery 

RANGOON, the chief town of Lower Burmab, 
and pnncipal seaport of the province, is situated on 
the left bank of the Hlaing or Rangoon nver, where 
it receives the Pegu and the Poo zwon doung, about 
21 miles from the sea, the river entenng the Gulf of 
Martaban by a mouth 3 miles wide, and being navi 
gable for large vessels up to Rangoon The town 
stands on a sort of promontory, having the Hlaing 
on the west and south, and the Poo zwon doung on 
the east, and covers a large area, as many of the 
streets are broad and planted with trees on each 
side, and in some quarters the houses are surrounded 
by fields or gardens On the north of the town is 
the military parade ground and cantonments and 
within the limits of the latter, but beyond the houses 
and barracks, stands the celebrated Shwe Dagon pa 
goda on a terraced hill now fortified In this quarter 
are also the Great and the Little Royal Lake, the 
former situated in Dalhousie Park The town is 
almost entirely modern, and built since it came into 
British possession in 1852 Among the buildings 
and institutions are the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, and other churches, the vanous 
government buildings, the town hall, the law-courts, 
custom-house, telegraph -office, jail, lunatic asylum, 
hospital, high school, St John’s College (under 
missionary management), diocesan school, Phayre 
museum, &c Of the pagodas, the Shwe Dagon 
already mentioned is the chief, ranking as ‘the 
most venerated object of worship in all the Indo- 
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Chinese countries ’ The mound on which it stands 
IS 166 feet high, the structure itself, which is of solid 
brick and profusely gilt, nsing to the height of 321 
feet from an octagonal base, and gradually tapenng 
upwards to the tee or gilt iron umbrella ornament 
on the summit This last was presented by the 
King of Biirmah in 1871, and was valued at £62,000 
The chief industrial establishments are nte husking 
mills and saw mills The city is under municipal 
government, and many improvements have been 
carried out by the municipality The streets ore 
projierly lighted, and many of them traversed by 
tramway lines, a good water sujiply has also been 
provided A large and rapidly increasing commerce 
18 carried on with British, Indian, and Chinese ports, 
and by means of a fleet of river steamers and flats 
an extensive trade is conducted with inland towns 
as far as Mandalay and beyond it, there being a 
waterway lietween the Rangoon nver and the Irra- 
wady There is also communication by railway 
with Mandalay and Prome Rue and timber aie 
the staple exports, but raw cotton, cutch, precious 
stones, cheroots, hides, horns, stick lac, ivory, and 
a variety of other articles are also exported to a con- 
siderable extent Cottons, woollens, coals, machin- 
ery, gunnus, silk, salt, sugar, &c, are imported 
The annual exports and imports amount to over 
£10,000,000 Rangoon dates from an early period, 
but it was refounded in 1763 by Alompra, and 
suffered much in the wars between the Burmese 
and Peguans It was taken by the British in 1825, 
and restored to the Burmese in 1827, in whose pos- 
session it remained till it was retaken in 1852, when 
it was permanently annexed to British India Pop 
m 1891, 181,210, m 1901, 232,326 
RANIGANJ, a town of India, m BardwAn dis- 
tnet of Bengal, on the north bank of the Ddmodar 
river, 120 miles N w of Calcutta It is notable 
chiefly for its bituminous coal, the seams of which 
are of great thickness Pop 14,000 
RANK, the relative position in the army or navy 
which officers and men hold in respect to each other 
(See Officers, Relative Rank, &c ) A rank is also 
a row of soldiers placed side by side , while a file is 
a number drawn up in line behind each other The 
‘rank and file* constitute the body of the army, and 
include corporals, bombardiers, and pnvates 

RANK^ Leopold von, German histonan, bom 
in 1795, died 1886 He studied at Leipzig and Berlin, 
became a teacher in the gymnasium of Frankfurt on- 
the Oder in 1818, and professor of history at the 
University of Berhn in 1825 His first published 
work (1824) was a History of the Romance and 
Teutonic Nations from 1494 to 1535 This was 
followed by Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1827), The Servian 
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Eerolntton (1829), History of the Pope* (1834-37), 
History of Germany in the time of the Reformation 
(1839-47), History of Prussia dunng the 17th and 
18th oentunes (1847-48), History of France, chiefly 
in the 16th and 17th centunes (1852-55), History of 
England in the 17th century (1859-68), besides a 
number of smaller works supplementary of his His- 
tory of Germany At the age of eighty he under- 
took with undimmished vigour to write a World- 
history, and a volume of this great work appeared 
every year until his death His writings are chiefly 
valuable for the new material which he discovered 
in state papers, and the truth with which he pre 
sented history unbiassed by personal predilections 
Many of his works have been translated into English 
RANKINE, William John MaoQuoun, civil 
engineer, bom at Edinburgh in 1820, died 1872 
He received his instruction in natural philosophy 
from Professor Forbes, his practical training as an 
engineer from Sir J MacneiU, and he became himself 
professor of engineering at Glasgow University m 
1855 His numerous contributions to the technical 
journals have been repnnted (London, 1881), and he 
was the author of text books on Civil Engineering, 
The Steam Engine, Applied Mechanics, Shipbuilding, 
& 0 . He was especially successful m investigatmg 
mathematically the pnnciples of mechanical and 
civil engineering He was also a song writer 
RANNOCH, Loch, a lake in Perthshire, Scot 
land, 35 miles n N w of Perth, about 9^ miles long, 
and about 1 mile average breadth It is surrounded 
by lofty mountains covered by forests, contains two 
islands, and has an outlet for its waters in the 
Tummel, a tributary of the Tay Ihe margin is 
studded with farm houses and mansions Westward 
from the loch extends the Moor of Rannoch, one of 
the largest as well as dreariest moors m Scotland 
The West Highland Railway from Helensburgh to 
Fort William crosses the Moor 
RANSOM (from Latin, redemptto)^ the sum re 
quired to be paid to the captors of a prisoner of war in 
order to procure his release The practice of redeem 
mg pnsoiiers of war by a ranson was a very common 
one not only m ancient times, but in modem times 
up to the end of the 18th century As latf rs 1780 
a treaty was concluded between France and Great 
Bntam on the subject of exchange of prisoners, m 
which the vanous relations the different ranks bore 
to each other were specified, together with the sums 
required to be paid by way of ransom A French 
vioe-admiral or an English admiral was estimated as 
of equivalent value m the exchange of prisoners to 
sixty sailors or private soldiers, as was alk) a French 
marshal or an English field-marshal The sum 
payable for a private soldier was fixed at £1 sterlmg 
or 25 francs, and the sums payable by the others 
were proportionable to their ranks But at the 
enod of the French revolution France mtimated 
er determination to cease paying any ransom, and 
after that the exchange of prisoners was effected 
solely on the ground of equality of rank RAnsom 
is now exacted only by bngands Prisoners are gene- 
rally retamed until })eace is restored, when they are 
released without ransom, or they may be exchanged 
dunng the progress of hostibties Officers are fre- 
quently released dunng the war on pledgmg their 
word of honour to take no further active share m it 
RANTERS, a name sometimes given to the reli- 
^ouB body callmg themselves Primitive Methodists. 

RANUNCULACE^, or Crowfoots, a natural 
order of herbaceous, and sometimes, though rarely, 
shmbby exogens, with alternate or opposite leaves, 
generally much divided, and with a sheath half 
clasping the stems, flowers usually conspicuous, even 


the apetalons plants having large and gaily coloured 
sepals, bypogynous stamens, very rarely defimte, 
numerous distmct carpels, simple styles, and fmit 
either bemed with one or more seeds, or follicular, 
with one or two valves, or m the form of dry aohenia. 
Europe has the largest share m plants of this order, 
having more than one fifth of the whole , North 
Amenca has one-seventh. South America one seven- 
teenth, and India one-twenty fifth Australia is 
known to possess eighteen species, Afnc*a has only 
a very few, growmg on the shrires of the Mediter- 
ranean Their presence mdicates a cold damp cli- 
mate Withm the tropics they are almost unknown 
in the low lands, and are found only on the sides 
or summits of lofty mountams They are almost all 
aend, caustic, and poisonous Several of them, parti- 
cularly the hellebores, are drastic purgatives, others, 
us the hepatica, simple astrmgents, others so violent 
m their action as, on application to the skin, to raise 
blisters, which are apt to pass into ulcers. The 
potency of their properties makes great caution 
necessary m their employment for medical purpisea, 
but at the same time seems to mdicate that imder 

^'hey had much more reputation, however, m ancient 
than m modern times, and with a verv few excep 
tions have almost ceased to be used The anemone, 
lark spur, peony, columbine, and other well known 
flowers belong to his order See next article 

RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Ranunculaceee, contammg numerous species 
The calyx consists of five (rarely three) sepals, the 
petals are usually five, with a nectary or pore at the 
base The name is derived from rana, a frog, the 
plants being common m the places where frogs 
abound Most of the species are acrid and caustic 
Jft Hammvla and Jt acehratus are sometimes employed 
to produce blisters The British species amount to 
twenty R Aamtictuty the common garden ranun 
cuius, IB a native of the Levant and North Africa, 
and was first brought to Europe by the Crusaders 
It IS now a favourite ornamental plant, which has 
produced innumerable varieties, and of all shades of 
colour excepting blue The flowers are double and 
semi-double, and about 2 inches in diameter The 
most common native species, abounding everywhere 
in pastures, is known by the name of butter-cup 
ITie perenmal species K buJbosus and R aens are 
called crowfoots See RANUNCULACEiE 

RANZ DES VACHES (m German, Kuhretken) 
IS the name of the celebrated national air which the 
herdsmen of the Alps in Switzerland sing or play on 
an instrument called the Al'pmhom^ or horn of the 
Alps, when they drive out the herds It consists of 
a few simple mtervals, yet capable of producing a 
very striking effect m the echoes of the mountams 
This effect becoming mtimately associated with the 
locality of Switzerland, explains the many anecdotes 
of the home sickness caused by the sound of the 
Ranz des Vaches when heard by the Swiss in foreign 
countries There are, however, variations in the 
melody, and we find, even m Rousseau’s Diction- 
naire de Musique, several Ranz des Vaches A col- 
lection of the various Ranz des Vaches and other 
Swiss airs was published m 1818 under the title of 
Sammlung von Schweizer Kuhreihen und Volkslie- 
dem (Berne) They are also incorporated in the 
Allgemeines Schweizer Liederbuch (1851) 

RAOUL ROCHETTE See Roohetti (Dicaiiue 
Raoul) 

RAPAIjLO, a maritime town of Italy, in the pro 
Vince of G«noa, district of Chiavati, 18 miles B.S v 
of Genoa, at the north western extremity of the 
gulf It has two squares of limited extent, a court 
of justice, an ancient collegiate church, a supenor 
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Latin school, a hospital, an old castle, now used as 
a prison, Ac Owing to its fine climate and beauti 
ful situation it is becoming a favourite winter resort 
Pop 11,000 

RAPE, in law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
obtained by force or against her will A boy under 
fourteen years of age is considered m law incapable 
of committing this offence, and in such a case no 
evidence is admitted to prove that it was even pos 
aible for him to do so ‘A charge of rape says Sir 
Matthew Hale, *is an accusation easy to be made and 
harder to be defended by the party accused, though 
innocent.’ The testimony of the party ravished is 
sufficient to condemn the ravisher, along with 
strengthening points of evidence Sometimes the 
testimony of a medical man is required to elucidate 
various difficulties connected with the accusation 
The value of the injured party’s testimony is greatly 
affected by her general character if that has been 
good, and if she has at once made known the offence 
and made search for the offender, and if the accused 
party fled — these are corroborative circumstances 
which give greater probability to her testimony 
Marks of external injury are likewise to be con- 
sidered as corroborating, but not as certain proofs of 
the commission of a rape On the other hand, if 
she concealed the injury after she had an opportunity 
of disclosing it, if the place where the act is alleged 
to have been committed is where it is possible she 
might have been heard, and made no outcry — these 
carry a strong though not conclusive presumption 
that her testimony is false and feigned The crime 
is the same whatever be the age or condition of tlu 
injured party By 24 and 26 Vict cap c unlawfully 
and carnally knowing any girl under the age of ten 
years, with or without ht r consent, was regarded as 
rape, and punishable as such , if the girl were betwi on 
the ages of ten and twelve the punishment was penal 
servitude for five years, or imprisonment not exceed 
ing two ycirs, with or without hard labour But 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 the 
maximum penalty of penal servitudt for life has Ijccn 
extended to the defilement of girls under thirteen, 
and the maximum penalty of two years’ imprison 
ment with hard labour has been extended to the de- 
filement of girls between thirte en and sixtc en years 
In the case of older females, consent must be with 
held or there is no rape The punishment for rape 
IS penal servitude for life or not less than five years, 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour All who aid 
are equally guilty with the pnncipal party In 
Scotland rape was formerly punished by death, and 
it continued to be a capital offence, though it had 
long been usual to restrict the pains of law, till the 
passing of the Criminal Procedure Act of 1887 
The usual sentence is penal servitude for life or for 
a long period 

RAPE {Brasswa napus), a cruciferous plant, with 
small yellow flowers, belonging to the same genus as 
the cabbage and turnip, and cultivated in many parts 
of Europe There are two varieties, winter rape 
and summer rape, the former being sown in August 
or September, and the latter from March to June 
The harvest of the latter commences in the month 
of August, when the pods are yellow, but liefore 
perfect maturity, and as the seed is easily shed it 
18 customary in some places to thrash the plants in 
the field upon a large cloth Rape is readily eaten 
by sheep Oil is obtained from the seeds by pressure, 
and IS used in large quantities for various economical 
purposes — for making the soap called green soap, for 
burning in lamps, for oiling machinery, also in 
medicine, &c It is apt to become rancid, though 
there are means of purifying it Rape cake, made 


from the husks and solid part of the seeds after the 
oil has been expressed, is used as a food for cattle, 
but it 18 inferior to linseed cake and some other 
kmds of oil cake It is also a valuable manure 
A mixture of rape and millet seed is frequently 
employed as food for cage birds This plant grows 
wild in many parts of Europe The radical leai es 
are lyrate, and the suiierior ones very smooth, and 
embracing the stem Rape seed oil is rather lighter 
than water, having a density of 0 913, its colour is 
yellow, at a few degrees In low 0” C it solidifies 
RAPHAEL (or Raffaiillo), San/io or Santi, 
one of the greatest of all painters, was lx>rn at 
XJrbino on Mar 28 or April 6, 1483 His father, 
Giovanni Sanzio, was a painter of 8om< ment, and 
from him doubtless the young Raphatl received his 
first instruction in the elements of his art In 1494 
his father died, and he was intrusted to the care of 
an uncle His studies, however, received no inter- 
ruption, and ah^ut 1499 he was leccived into the 
studio of Perugmo at Perugia as one of his pupils, 
and continued with that celebratt d painter for four 
or five years Raphael soon surjmssed his numi roiis 
comjietrs, and in a short time so complttely acquired 
his teaclicr’s manner that it is difficult to distinguish 
the woiks of the two belonging to this pt'riod This 
is shown by Raphael’s early works — The Saviour 
on the Cross, now m London , The Crowning of the 
Virgin, in the Vatican, and The Marnagc of the 
Virgin, done in 1504, and now in Milan About 
this tune the painting of the library of the cathedral 
at Siena vas intrusted to Pinturicchio, who liad 
mfluenccKi Rajihael at Perugia, and now inv ited him 
to assist in this lalxuir Rajihael complied, and 
executed a number of designs for the work, some of 
which still exist To this period probably belongs 
his Vision of a Knight, now in the London National 
Gallery In 1504 ht visited his native town, and 
while there painted Christ Playing on the Mount of 
Olives, a 8t Michiel, and a St George, th(' two 
last of which arc now in the Louvre Towards tho 
end of the same year he proceeded to Florence, 
attracted thither liy the fame of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vimi, who wtre at that time en 
gaged upon an important work there The labours 
of these artists, and Florence itself, then the scat of 
all that was beautiful, made a dceji impression on 
his youthful sensibilities, and he derived great ad 
vantage from the acquaintance of many young artists 
of distinction — Ghirlandaio, San Gallo, and others — 
as well as from tin study of Masaccio and others of 
the earlu r masters In the following year we find 
him again at Perugia, and while there ht sustained 
his rt putation by several paintings — a Madonna for 
the chuich of the Frati tie’ Servi, a Mater Dolorosa, 
over which he delineated, in a second picture, God 
the Father (now in the Colonna Palace at Rome), 
with some other easel pieces, and a Christ, with 
God the Father, surrounded by several saints, foi 
the small C.imalduhan convent, which was his fiist 
painting in fresco To the year** 1 505-06 belong tho 
Ansidei Madonna, bought for the Natit)nal Gallery 
in 1885 for £70,000 All these works partake some- 
what of the style of his master, and do not exhibit 
the grandeur, dignity, and power of his later per- 
formances, but are distinguished for the sensibility 
and feeling belonging to the earlier school His 
desire for further improvement drew him a second 
time to Florence, where he zealously pursued his 
study of the older masters, and wheie his acquaint- 
ance with Fra Bartolommeo gave him a more correct 
knowledge of colouring He seems to have spent 
the whole time of his resident e in that city in his 
studies, at least it is known that he executed there 
nothing but a few portraits and the cartoon for his 
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Entombing of Christ This picture itself he painted 
in Perugia, whence it was afterwards transferred to 
the Borghese Palace at Borne It is a miracle of 
composition, design, and expression, and was surpassed 
III these respects by few of his subsequent performances 
After finishing it Baphael returned for the third time 
to Florence, where his studies became again his chief 
employment, at least we are able to point out, with 
certainty, as having been executed at this time, only 
the excellent Madonna called La Bella Giardimera 
(now m the Louvre), and another Madonna, with the 
Fathers of the Church (now in Brussels), neither of 
which was entirely finished by Baphael His repeated 
residence m Florence had the greatest mfluence not 
only on himself but on the whole of the modem school 
of art He found that Cimabue, Giotto, Fiesole, and 
the Florentine artists of the time could not only com- 
pete with hiB teacher, Perugmo, in all the departments 
of art, but that some of them — Masaccio, Fra Filippo 
Lippiy Manotto Albertmelli, Ghirlandaio, and h>a 
Bartolommeo — surpassed him m excellence of com- 
position, correctness of design, and liveliness of colour 
mg In the works of Ghirlandaio, and, above all, of 
Masaccio, he found, what he moat desired, a grander 
style m forms, drapery, and outlme As llaphael had 
already acquired the excellences of the greatest 
masters of his time in Romagna he now possessed him- 
self of those of the Florentine school, for which he ever 
entertained a great esteem A stnkmg proof of this 
was his copying, m his decoration of the loggie^ without 
the least alteration, two figures by Masaccio, which 
may still be seen in the Carmelite monastery at 
Florence, namely, Adam and Eve Driven from Para- 
dise by the Angel Pope Julius II had employed 
Bramante in rebuilding St Peter s and in the embel- 
lishment of the Vatican At Bramante’s suggestion 
llaphael was in 1508 invited to Home The pope 
received him with distinguished favour, and the 
artists of Home with the greatest respect Here he 
executed tlie Disputa, or Dispute of the Fathers of 
the Church, on the wall of the second chamber, called 
the stanza della Segnafw a, next to the great hall of 
Constantine Between this painting and his Entomb 
ing of Christ there is a similanty, which is not the 
case with his later performances In the grouping 
also he has adhered to the style of his earher prede- 
cessors, but the Disputa is by far the more perfect 
of the two All 18 life, motion, action, the variety 
of the characters is admirable, every stroke is full of 
meaning If we divide Raphaers works into several 
periods, the first comprising his earher performances, 
executed in the manner of Perugmo, the second com- 

S rising those which he executed m XJrbino, Florence, 
;c , we recognize in the Disputa the transition to the 
third manner, which is still more clearly manifested 
in the School of Athens, the second grand painting m 
this chamber This painting (which was probably 
preceded by the Parnassus, &e third great painting 
of the room) displays far more freedom of handhng 
and more manliness and energy By it Baphael 
gamed so completely the favour of the pope that he 
caused almost all the frescoes of other artists in the 
Vatican to be effaced that the rooms might be adorned 
by him Baphael pamted in their steac^ m the above- 
mentioned stanza, the allegoncal figures of Theology, 
Philosophy, Justice, and Poetry, m the corners of the 
ceiling, the Fall of Adam, Astronomy, Apollo and 
Marsyas, and Solomon’s Judgment, all havmg refer- 
ence to the four principal figures of the apartment, 
and, lastly, on the fourth wall, over the wmdows. 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, below them 
the Emperor Justinian Deliveung the Boman Law 
to Tnboman and Gregory X Giving tne Decretals 
to an Advocate, and under them Moses and an 
armed allegorical figure. In 1511 all the pieces of 


the first stanza or hall were finished. According to 
Vasari’s account he now executed several less im- 
portant but excellent frescoes — Isaiah, in St. Augus- 
tine’s, the Prophets and Sibyls, in Sta-Maria della 
Pace, and the celebrated Madonna di Foligno, in 
the Vatican The progress which Baphael made in 
his peculiar style is shown by his next painting in 
the stanza dCEItodoro, the Expulsion of Hehodorus 
from the Temple Here the style is far more ear- 
nest, grand, bold, and energetic, the execution far 
more spirited and masterly This was followed in 
1514, after the accession of the new pope, Leo X., 
by his Leo the Great Stopping the Progress of Attila, 
the Deliverance of Peter from Prison, and, on the 
ceilmg of this stanza, Moses Viewmg the Burning 
Bush, the Building of the Ark, the Sacnfice of Isaac, 
and Jacob’s Dream Nearly contemporary with them 
are the following easel-pieces the famous Madonna 
del Peace (in the Escunal), which was transferred in 
Pans from wood to canvas, his equally beautiful 
Ceciha, which is said to have been finished by Giulio 
Bomano, a Holy Family, called La Perla (m the 
Escun^) , Ezekiel’s Dream, among several Madonnas 
that called Dell’ Impannato, Chnst Beanng the 
Cross, known by the name of Lo Spasimo di Sicilia 
(now in Madnd), Chnst in Glory, Surrounded by 
Saints (I cinque Santi), his own portrait (now in 
Munich), the portrait of Leo X (now in Pans), &c. 
Albert Durer, induced by Baphael’s reputation, is 
said to have made him an offer of his fnendship and 
to have sent him several of his own etchings, with 
his portrait, and to have received in return a number 
of drawings by Baphael’ s hand With the Gonflagra 
tion of the Borgo (Incendio del Borgo) Extinguished 
by the Prayers of Leo Baphael began the third stanza 
of the Vatican This work is a master piece for 
strength and truth of expression, beauty of forms, 
excellence of grouping, and vanety It was follow etl 
by the Coronation of Charlemagne, Leo III ’s \ in 
dication of Himself before Charlemagne, and the 
Victory of Leo IV over the Saracens at Ostia (on 
which, however, Raphael’s scholars were employed 
in working from his designs) He next completed 
the gallenes (loggu) of the Vatican palace, by winch 
the rooms communicate, and which had been left 
uniinished by Bramante, and furnished designs fur 
the pamtmgs and stucco-work wuth which the^^ were 
to be adorned The execution of the pamtmgs 
(excepting four done by himself) Baphael mtrusted 
to Giulio Bomano and some of his other pupils, and 
the stucco-work to John of Udine In this way was 
formed a complete senes of works of art, which have 
exalted the palace of the Vatican into a temple of 
the arts The pope, charmed with the excellence of 
these performances, committed to Baphael the decora 
tion of another stanza of the Vatican with images of 
the saints and apostles, appointed him supenntendent 
of all the embellishments of this palace, and loaded 
him with marks of honour Durmg this time Baphael 
produced many other excellent pieces, prepared designs 
for several palaces in Borne and other cities of Italy, 
and fimshed the Madonna for the church of St Sixtus 
in Piacenza (now m Dresden), unquestionably one of 
the master- works of his pencil The loftmess, dignity, 
and subhmity, combined with sweetness, grace, and 
beauty, which reign in this picture, render it mimitable 
Other works of this period are St Michael, the portraits 
of Beatrice of Ferrara, of his beloved Fomanna, of 
Carondelet (now m England), of Count Castigbone, 
and of the beautiful Joanna of Arragon. The authen- 
ticity of the last has been dispute To this time 
also belong the frescoes in the Famesma, representing 
the life of Psyche m twelve pictures, and Galatea — 
all, except the last, executed bv his scholars, also the 
designs from the fable of Psycne, altogether different 
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from the former, thirty eight in number, and the Ma 
donna della Segc^ola (now in Pans) It was probably 
at a later penra that Raphael prepared for Agostmo 
Chigi desi^s for the building and decoration of a 
chapel in Sta Mana del Popolo and for Leo X. the 
celebrated cartoons (see Cartoon) for the tapestry of 
one of the chambers of the Vatican. Seven of these 
cartoons are now in the South Kensington Museum i 
The whole senes of tapestnes, which were brought 
to Rome in 1519, where they excited the highest 
admiration, are hung up m the palace of the Vatican 
They have been preferred by many to the $tame of 
Raphael m point of composition, loftiness of character, 
vanety of expression, grouping, attitudes, &o For 
pamting the fourth atama — the hall of Constantine — 
m oil l^phael left only a few sketches, especially of 
the battle between Constantine and Maxentius, which 
were used by Giulio Romano and his other scholars, 
to whom the labour was eventually intrusted The 
pictures, however, of Justice and Benignity in this 
hall were probably executed by his own hand Several 
easel pieces also seem to have been executed by him 
about this penod, among others John in the Lesert 
(of which there exist several copies, namely, in Florence, 
in London, in Pans, m Vienna, and in Darmstadt 
the copies are so good and so much alike that the 
original cannot be distinguished, and is not known), 
his Madonna and Child, on whom an angel is strewing 
flowers, and a St Margaret Raphael’s last and 
unfinished painting — the Transfiguration of Christ — 
18 in the Vatican Although critics have objected to 
this painting that it contains two subjects and con- 
sists of two pictures, every one must concede that it 
18 the most perfect master piece which modem art 
has produced The composition is so noble, the design 
so perfect, the expression so elevated and sublime, the 
characters so vanous, the colouring (as far as it pro- 
ceeds from Raphael) so true and vigorous, that it sur- 
passes all his other works m these points The head 
of Christ, in which this combination is most admired, 
IS said to have been his last labour Attacked by a 
violent fever, which was increased by improper treat- 
ment, this great artist died April 6th, 1520, his birth- 
day, at the age of thirty-seven years His body was 
laid out in state in his study, before his Transfigura- 
tion, and consigned with great pomp to the church of 
Sta-Mana Rotonda (formerly the Pantheon), where 
his bones still rest, with the exception of lus skull, 
which was afterwards placed in the Academy of St 
Luke His tomb is indicated by his bust, executed 
by Naldini, and placed there by Carlo Maratti, and 
by the epitaph of Cardinal Bembo — 

* Ille hio eat Raphael, timuit quo Bospite vinci 
•viagua rerum parens, et moneiite mori * 

All contemporary authors describe Raphael as kind, 
obligmg, modest, and amiable, equally respected 
and beloved by high and low The beauty of his 
figure, and his noble countenance, which inspired 
confidence, prepossessed the beholder m his favour at 
first sight He died unmarried, though by no means 
averse to women In accordance with his last will, 
all his designs, sketches, and other objects of art, 
went to his favourite scholars, Giuho Romano and 
Francesco Penm il Fattore 

When we consider the number of Raphael’s paint- 
ings, however severe we may be in judging of their 
genuineness, it seems hardly credible that the entire 
compass of a human life could be sufficient for their 
execution They prove the wonderful fecundity of 
his gemus, and the facility of his execution It 
is, moreover, to be considered that Raphael fur- 
nished the designs for a great number of pieces exe- 
cuted by his scholars, devoted much study to his 
most important paintings (as is shown by the nume- 


rous sketches of Madonnas, of the Sdiool of Athens, 
of the Dispute of the Fathers, &o ), and, in many 
cases, first drew all his figures naked, m order the 
better to adapt the drapery and its folds to their 
respective attitudes And if we further reflect that 
I the supervision of the building of St Peter’s church, 
j and the preparation of designs for the erection of 
I other churches and palaces, with several collateral 
tasks, were imposed on him, we must be struck with 
the highest admiration of his genius At first his 
design, conformably with the taste of the times and 
the instruction which he had received, was somewhat 
stiff and dry After studymg with assiduity nature 
and the old masters, he formed for himself an ideal 
which, by its harmony with nature, touches the feel- 
ings, while the Greek ideal rather overpowers by its 
loftiness In his manhood his pencil ac (^uired greater 
freedom, and his figures became full of life and mo 
tion. His drapery, always simple and light, m his 
latest pieces generally forms large masses, and is 
excellently arranged so as not to conceal the parts 
intended to be shown In foreshortemng and in fier- 
spective ho was imperfect In colouring he was at first 
d*y, till, taught by Fra Bartolommeo, he consulted 
nature alone Although in this department of the 
art he never reached the excellence of Correggio or 
Titian, his colours always appearing too heavy and 
dull, yet his St John in Florence, the Fomanna, 
and his Transfiguration, show how far he had ad- 
vanced , and only from these pictures can we form a 
judgment, for his other works, of the best penod, 
were generally executed by his scholars, or at most, 
retouched by him The distnbution of light and 
shade Raphael understood very well, but with 
respect to the chmi oacuro he is by no means to be 
compared with the above mentioned great colourists 
On the other band, composition and expression must 
almost be considered as Raphael’s exclusive property , 
and m these respects he hail never found a nval 
Ho always selected the moment of action which 
expressed most clearly the dispositions of the actors 
Avoiding all unnecessary exertion of strength, all 
excess, occupied solely with the object to be repre- 
sented, he endeavoured to give to his persons just 
so much motion as was requisite Thence it is 
that we frequently find in his works straight, simple 
attitudes, which are, nevertheless, so beautiful in 
their place, and leave so much room for the ex- 
pression of feeling He first meditated on the whole 
of the scene to be represented, and the general 
character of the expression, next proceeded to the 
figures, and lastly to the single parts of them 
In this way his figures possess a harmony which 
many other artists have aimed at m vain The most 
distinguished of his scholars were Giulio Pipi Ro- 
mano, Francesco Penm il Fattore, Polidoro Caldara 
di Caravaggio, Benvenuto Garofalo, John of Udine, 
Bartolomeo Kainenghi il Bagnacavallo These, with 
their followers and later imitators, constitute the 
Roman school, founded by Raphael, which has ever 
been distinguished above others for the excellencies 
which belonged to its founder The pnncipal Lives 
of Raphael are those of Braun, of Fuseli, of Quatre- 
mhre de Quincy (Pans, 1»825), of Wolzogen (Leipzig, 
1865, English by F E Bunnett, 1886), of Passavant, 
Rafael von Uibino und sein Vater (Leipzig, 1839 
and 1858), of Crowe and Cavalcasellt, Raphael, his 
Life and Works (two vols, 1882-85), of Muntz, 
Raphael Sa Vie et son (Euvre (1881, new ed , 
1900, Eng trans), and of Knackfuss (1899) 
RAPIER, a light, highly tempered, edgeless and 
finely pointed weapon used for thrusting It is about 
8 feet in length, and was long a favourite weapon 
for duels Its use now, however, is restneted to 
occasions of state ceremonial 
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UAPIN DE THOYRAS Paul, a French hkto. 
rian, bom at Castres, in Languedoc, m 1661 Hia 
father, who wae an advocate, designed him for the 
law, though his own mclination was for a mihtary 
life He pursued his studies successfully at the 
Protestant Academy of Saumur, and was admitted 
an advocate m 1679 The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, however, drove him to Bntain in 1686, 
and subsequently to Holland, where he entered a 
company of French cadets In 1689 he followed 
the Fnnce of Orange into Bntain, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Boyne He was after 
wards employed in the capacity of tutor to the young 
Luke of Portland, whom he accompanied through 
Germany, Italy, and France In 1707 he settled at 
Wesel, m the Duchy of Cleves, and devoted himself 
to the composition of his History of England He 
died at Wesel in 1725 His great work, L’Histoire 
d Angleterre (Hague, eight vols 4to, 1724), has been 
twice translated into English It is prohx and un 
animated, but impartial, and contains much solid 
information The style is clear, his facts are meth 
odicallv arranged, and he is always careful to cite 
his authorities Voltaire remarks that England was 
for a long time indebted to Rapm for the only good 
complete history she possessed , and adds that it was 
the only history in Euroj)e that could be regarded 
as approaching the pcrh ( Uon required in such woiks 
1 1 embraces the period from the invasion of the Ro- 
nians to the accession of William and Mary, but 
continuations by others were afterwards added 
RAPP, (lEOBOE, a peasant who figured as a fana- 
tic, and founder of the Harmomtes, was bom at 
Wurtemberg in 1770 When a mere youth he 
thought he was favoured with special revelations, 
and at last brought himself to believe that he was 
destined to restore Chnstianity to its original punty 
Afterwards, not satisfied with attempts to reform 
the church, he endeavoured to introduce his views 
into municipal arrangements, and being prevented 
by the state, emigrated to America, where in 1804 
he founded at Pittsburg a colony winch he called 
Harmony, because among its members complete 
harmony, in other words, unity and equality, were 
to rule He afterwards sold the colony to Robert 
Owen, and went off to Indiana, but returned, and in 
1811 foundo<l, on the right bank of the Ohio, the 
colony of Economy, which 8(X)n became the principal 
seat of the Harmomtes It has not made progress, 
but still continues to exist Rapp died in 1847 
RAPP, John, Co uni of, a French general during 
the revolutionary war, was born at Colmar, m 1773 
In 1788 he entered the military service As aid of 
General Desaix he accompanied him durmg the 
campaigns m Germany and Egypt After Desaix 
had faUen at Marengo, Rajip became aid to Bona- 
parte, to whom he had earned information of De- 
saix’s death In 1802 he executed the commission 
which he had received from the first consul to exhort 
the Swiss to a cessation of hostilities, and to proffer 
the mediation of France m the conflict of parties, 
which had destroyed the tranquillity of the country 
smee its occupation by the French arimes The Swiss 
submitted to Bonaparte’s decision In the following 
year Rapp was despatched to the mouth of the Elbe 
to supenntend the erection of works to protect the 
country against the landing of the Bntish. On the 
breakmg out of the war agamst Austria, in 1805, he 
accompanied Napoleon, and after the battle of Aus 
terlitiS, where he threw the Russian guards into con- 
fusion by a bold attack with his cavalry, and took 
Prince Repnm prisoner, he was made bngadier 
general In the war with Prussia and Russia he 
idso fought with reputation, and m the summer of 
1807 received the chief command m Dantzig, in the 


room of General Lefebvre For distinguisbed eer* 
vice done in 1809 he was created a count of the 
empire, and in 1811 be received the crow of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour With the excep- 
tion of a short interruption m 1812, when he distm- 
guished himself m Russia, he remamed seven years 
commander of Dantzig, which he defended after the 
retreat of the French army from Russia, till 1814, 
durmg a severe siege, m which he displayed great 
talent and brilliant courage, and not till all means of 
defence were exhausted, and he was compelled by 
famme, did he capitulate He was taken as a pns- 
oner of war to Kiev Returning to France m 1814, 
he was received with distinction by Louis XVIII , 
and in March, 1815, was mtrusted with the com'* 
mand of the first corps d^arrrUey destined to retard 
the progress of Napoleon. But when the defection 
of the whole army rendered all resistance impossible, 
Rapp also went over to Napoleon, who made him 
commander of the army of the Rhme, which occu- 
pied the Imes on the Lauter and from Weissenberg, 
and extended along the Rhme as far as Huningen. 
After several battles with an enemy of superior 
force, Rapp retreated under the cannon of Strasburg 
When l^uis XVIII returned a second time to 
Paris Rapp was pardoned, and retained the command 
of the fifth division, granted him by Napoleon, till 
Septemlmr of the same yt ar, when the army was 
disbanded He retired to his estates, but soon re- 
turned to Paris Rapp died m 1821, bemg at the 
tune beutenant-general of the cavalry After his 
death appeared the interestmg M ^moires du Gdn4- 
ral Rapp, Merits par lui m6me (Pans, 1828) 

RAPPAHANNOCK, a river of Virginia, which 
nses m the Blue Ridge, and runs ebb about 
130 miles, and flows into Chesapeake Bay, 25 miles 
south of the mouth of the Potomac It passes the 
towns of Falmouth, Fredencksburg, Port-Royal, and 
Leeds, and is navigable to Fredencksburg, 110 miles, 
for vessels of 130 or 140 tons The name of the 
Rappahannock is associated with some of the most 
sanguinary struggles of the war of Secession, at 
Fredencksburg, Chancellorsville, and the WildemesB 
RAPTORES, the name applied to the Birds of 
Prey, and denoting thus a prominent order of the 
class of Birds These birds are distinguished by the 
sharp-edged strong bill, which is pointed, and fre- 
quently provided with a serrated or dentate margin. 
The upper mandible is longer than and arches over 
the lower one with its hooked tip The base of the 
bill IS provided with a membranous cere (see Obni- 
tholoqy), in which the nostnls open The whole 
body is exceedingly muscular, the wings being usually 
long and powerful, and thus adapted for giving these 
buds the power to pursue and hunt down their prey 
The legs are stout and robust The toes number 
three m front and one behind, and are provided with 
strong curved nails or tcUom, whereby the prey may 
be seized or tom The tail is broad, and generally 
composed of twelve feathers, it may be rounded or 
forked at its extremity The tarsi are not markedly 
scutellate, that is, covered by scales, and m some 
cases the legs may be feathered to the toes In the 
Owls the outer of the front toes may be turned 
backwards at will The females are generally of 
larger size than the male Raptores, and these birds 
are monogamous, the nest bemg placed generally m 
high or inaccessible situations, and rarely more than 
four eggs being produced The young are hetero- 
phagous, that is, helpless and dependent upon their 
parents when hatched, and are usually naked when 
bom The Stngidas or Owls form the Nocturnal 
Raptores, and the Accipitrmse (Falcons, Hawks, and 
Eagles) and Vultundte (Vultures and Condors) oon- 
stitute the Diumal Birds of Prey 
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RARATONGA, or Rabotonoa, an island in the 

Islands , lat. 21^ IS' s. , Ion. 160*^ 6' 33" w It is about 
80 miles m mrcniti and consistmg of a mass of moun- 
tains, becomes visible at a great distance, and has a 
very romantic appearance It presents bold cliffs to 
the sea, and is surrounded by a reef with several 
small opemngs, which admit small vessels, but afford 
no anchorage or shelter It appears to be of volcanic 
formation. The inhabitants, about 4000, have been 
converted to Chnstianity, and made great progress 
in civilization. They live chiefly m the three villages 
of Avarua m the north, Atama in the south-east, and 
Arognaui m the south-west These villages are well 
built, plastered with hme, and whitened, and have a 
very clean and comfortable appearance The chief 
productions are yams, sweet potatoes, figs, pine apples, 
turkeys, fowls, and ducks Raratonga has belonged 
to Britain smce 1888 

RARITAN, a nver of New Jersey, formed by 
two branches which unite 20 miles above New Bruns- 
wick. It becomes navigable 2 miles above that city 
at a place called Brunswick Landing It passes 
Amboy, and then widens into Rantan Bay, which is 
immediately connected with the ocean 

RASH, an eruption of the skin The commonest 
rashes are those of the specific fevers, the crimson 
rash of measles, the scarlet rash of scarlet fever, the 
rose spots of typhoid fever, and so on But besides 
these there are numerous eruptions dependent upon 
disordered states of the body, and apart altogether 
frcm any infectious disease, such as nettle rash 

RASHI, properly Rabbi Salomon -ben -Isaak, 
sometimes erroneously called Jarohi, the most famous 
of the French rabbins, was bom at Troyes about 
1040 Bemg placed in the most favourable circum- 
stances he made astonishing progress in ancient lan- 
guages, philosophy, medicine, and astronomy His 
acuteness m explaining the Holy Scriptures and the 
Talmud was so remarkable that his coiitemporanes 
honoured huu with the titles of interpreter of the 
law and prmce of mterpreters To satisfy his long- 
ings after knowledge he undertook an extensive tour 
through Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Persia, and 
Germany, where he was particular m visiting the 
towns which possessed learned Jewish schools The 
literary treasures thus collected he introduced into 
his writings, which were received at the time with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and are still held in high 
estimation His most famous work is a Commentary 
on the Pentateuch. He also wrote commentaries on 
the prophets, the Talmud, and vanous treatises on 
miscellaneous subjects He died m 1105, m the 
sixty fifth year of his age 

RASK, Rasmus Christian, the son of poor pea- 
sants at Brendekilde, near Odense, on the Damsh 
isle of Funen, bom in 1787, has earned a distmguished 
name among the students of northern tongues and 
literature After he had studied at the Umversity 
of Copenhagen he undertook a journey to Sweden 
and Russia, to mcrease his acquaintance with the 
northern languages, and m 1808, after a considerable 
stay m Iceland, was appointed an assistant m the 
academical library of Copenhagen His fame as a 
linguist he founded by several works upon language, 
particularly An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue (Copenhagen, 
1811), and also by an edition of Biuruoms Haldorsen’s 
Icelandic Dictionary (Stockholm, 1817) Soon after 
appeared his Instmctions in the Anglo Saxon tongue, 
and his Researches as to the Origin of the Old Norse 
or Icelandic From 1817-22 he made, at the expense 
of the government, a second journey to Russia, then 
to Persia and India. He returned to Copenhagen, 
ond m 1822 was appomted professor of hterary his- 


tory Subsequently he was made pAffessor of orien- 
tal languages and hbrarian to the university During 
this period he published a senes of interestmg works, 
among which may be mentioned a Spanish Grammar, 
Instmotion in Ihe Friesland Tongue, and On the 
Antiquity and Genuineness of the Zendavesta. Many 
other northern and modem languages engaged his 
attention, and he was prepanng for still more impor- 
tant labours when he was suddenly and prematurely 
cut off in 1832 Hia paiiers m MS were purchased 
by the government 

RASKOLNICIANS See Roskolnioiaks. 

RASORES, or Gallinacki, the order of Birds 
represented by such forms as the Fowls, Turkeys, 
Partridges, Grouse, Pigeons, &c , and so named from 
their ^scratching* habits These birds possess a 
highly arched upper mandible, the nostrils existmg 
at its base, and being covered by a cartilaginous 
scale The upper mandible projects beyond the 
lower one, both at the sides and at the tip The 
head is generally of small size, the legs being strong 
and stoutly built, and feathered either to the joint 
between the tibia and tarso metatarsal bone (see 
Ornithology), or even to the toes The toes are 
arranged three in front and one behind, they are 
stout, short, more or less completely united at their 
bases by a web, and provided with short powerful 
nails, well ad vpted for scratching in the ground in 
search of food The hinder toe is shorter than the 
front (hgits, and is usually placed at a higher level 
than the other toes, but m the Pigeons and other 
perching members of the order the hinder toe exists 
on the same plane as the other digits The back 
of the tarsus may also bear epidermic apjvendages, 
especially in the males, in the form of * spurs,’ which 
constitute weapons m the combats in which those 
birds engage at the breeding season The crop and 
gizzard are well developed, the food consisting mostly 
of grains and seeds 'i'he nests are built m the 
ground generally, and are of rough simple constmo 
tion These birds are polygamous The males, 
which always exhibit the greatest brilliancy of plum- 
age, take no part m incubation, and the young are 
generally able to forage for themselves on leaving 
the egg, although the young of the Pigeons present 
exceptions to this latter rule The flight is usually 
weak, and is accompanied by a whirring sound The 
Pigeons present so many points of difference from 
the more typical Rasores, that some ornithologists 
mclude them in a special group, that of the Columbn 
or Doves 

RASPBERRY, the fruit of Rubua IdreuSf natural 
order RosaceeB The stem is woody, nearly erect, 
and rough with numerous fine prickles the inferior 
leaves are pmnate, composed of five or three oval 
leaflets, green above and whitish and downy beneath, 
the flowers are white and rather small they are suc- 
ceeded by a well known fruit, composed of numerous 
single-seeded juicy drupes of a delicious flavour It 
grows wild m rocky places throughout the colder 
parts of the northern hemisphere Several varieties 
are cultivated, differing in the size and colour of the 
fruit, either red, flesh coloured, or yellow A light 
soil is best suited to the culture of the raspberry It 
IS generally propagated by suckers, which the old 
roots give out in profusion, and the time of planting 
continues from November till the middle of March 
A distance of 3 feet m every direction should be left 
round the stocks, and no more suckers should be 
suffered to remain than are intended to bear the 
following year, unless young plants are wanted, and 
if very large fruit is the object no suckers should be 
left On the other band, when the strongest suckers 
are wanted, the fruit bearmg shoots should be cut 
down. Raspbemes have a grateful subacid taste, 
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perfume ii delightful They ere much used in 
cookery end confectionery, ae well es in desserts 
sHth sugar they are made mto jam and jelly, and 
also into cakes The juice, mixed with a certain 
portion of sugar and brandy, constitutes the liquor 
called f cuspberry brandy, and it is sometimes manu- 
factured mto wine In some parts of Europe a white 
vinegar is prepared by infusion, which is converted 
into a syrup by adding the requisite quantity of 
sugar The flowenng raspberry (R odoratus) is a 
highly ornamental shrub, distinguished by its very 
large bnght-red flowers, and is frequently cultivated 
in gardens, both in Europe and America. The genus 
Riwui comprehends the brambles, blackljemes, and 
doudbemes 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR, a refreshing summer 
beverage and coolmg drink for invalids, is composed 
of raspberry jmce, vinegar, and sugar We submit 
one or two recipes for its manufacture — 1 Bruised 
npe raspberries and white wme vinegar, of each 
8 pints, macerate for three days, press, strain, and to 
each pint add 1 lb of white sugar Boil, skmi, cord, 
and at once bottle Some makers add about 2 fluid 
oz of brandy to each pint 2 Fresh raspberries, 
8 lbs , good vinegar, 2 lbs , macerate in glass for a 
fortnight, and then strain without pressure 3 Into 
a jar filled with the fruit pour as much vinegar as 
the vessel will hold, in eight or nine days |)our off 
the vmegar and allow the fruit to dram for some 
hours The mixture of juice and vinegar thus ob- 
tained is added to a similar quantity of fruit, and the 
eame process gone through a second, and by some a 
third time The liquid is then boiled gently for about 
five mmutes, with its own weight of white sugar 
Before drmking, it will require to be more or less 
diluted with waterjjuscording to taste 

RASTADT, or Rastatt, a town of Germany, in 
the Grand duchy of Baden, on the river Murg, about 
4 miles from the Rhine (between it and the Black 
Forest), and 14 s w of Oarlsruhe It was formerly 
A fortress of the first rank, but in 1892 the fortifi 
•cations were dismantled Its chief building is the 
former palace of the Margraves of Baden Baden, 
now used for military purposes Lace, tobacco, and 
•cigars are made Pop in 1895, 13,268 Rastadt is 
memorable for two congresses At the congress of 
1713, Prince Eugene for Austria, and Marshal Vil 
Urs for France, began the negotiations which put an 
•end to the Bavarian war of Succession by the Peace 
•of Rastadt, March 6, 1714 The second congress at 
Rastadt was opened Dec 9, 1797, for the purpose of 
concluding peace between France and Germany, and 
was dissolved by the Emperor of Germany, Apnl 7, 
1799 The French mimsters Roberjot, Bonnier, and 
Jean Debry set out to return, Apxil 28, 1799, but 
about 200 paces from the suburb were attacked by a 
troop of hussars Roberjot and Bonmer were killed, 
their papers taken, and their persons plundered, Jean 
Debry and the secretary Rosenstiel escaped to Ras- 
tadt The Diet at Ratisbon ordered an mquiry into 
the affair, which it left to the emperor This, after 
being prosecuted for some time with spint, was at 
length dropped. It is now generally believed that 
though the hussars had orders to take the papers from 
these mmisters, the killing was probably caused by 
their wish to plunder 

RAT, a genus of Rodent Mammalia, formmg a 
typical example of the family Mundae In this genus 
the lower incisors are narrow, pointed, and smooth 
Complete clavicles or collar-bones exist, and the front 
limbs possess four toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hmd legs possessing five toes The tail is long, pointed, 
and so^y, or m any case but thmly haired Two 
incisors, two premolars, and four molar teeth exist in 
each jaw 


Of the Rats probably the best known and most 
familiar species is the Norway or Brown Rat {Mu$ 
decumanu$)t which has nearly extirpated by its m- 
crease the true English or Black Rat {Mui rtUtut) 
The Brown Rat is larger m size than the latter 
Bjiecies, and is known by its browmsh fur. It has 
sprea^l itself over the entire globe, bemg conveyed 
by ships to the most distant quarters, and by its pro 
lific increase and destructive habits, committing vast 
ravages and great damage to property and provisions 
In Jamaica the Brown Rat was introducea to aid in 
driving away the plantation rats, which destroyed 
the crops This end was undoubtedly attamed, 
but the brown species m its turn and by its m- 
crease, soon became a more dangerous foe than the 
extirjiated form These animals are very voracious 
The males Gpreatly outnumber the females, a fact 
which providentially tends to limit their morease m 
some degree Vaneties of this species appear to 
exist, there being visible distinctions and differences 
between the Sewer and Bam Rats These animals 
exhibit not only a high degree of cunning and auda- 
city, but under certain circumstances may evmce a 
great development of instinct They are devotedly 
attached to their young, and begin to breed at four 
months of age From three to four broods may be 
annually produced, and from eight to fourteen young 
may exist in each brood The Brown Rat swims 
with great facility, and dives with vigour, renaming 
under water for a considerable time, and swimming 
thus to some distance The cunning of these rats is 
not less than their impudence, it is almost impossible 
to take them in a trap after one or two have been 
thus caught, as the rest avoid it with scrupulous 
care, however tempting may be the bait it containa 
The surest way to remove them is by poison, which, 
however, they frequently detect and avoid. 

The Black Rat possesses a blackish gray fur The 
upper jaw projects further beyond the lower jaw 
than in the Brown Rat, and the upper fur exhibits 
a number of long ban’s or bristles, which prdject 
beyond the softer under fur The ears and tail are 
relati\ely longer m the Black Rat than in the other 
species The Black Rat exists chiefly m warm and 
tropical climates, and although the notion generally 
received is that already stated, that the black species 
has been exterminated by the increase of the Brown 
Rats, some observers seem to think that the scarcity 
of the former has arisen from the stronger males 
of the brown species mating with the black females, 
and thus producing a brown progeny In France 
the two species live together in harmony 

1'he fur of the black and brown black varieties is 
used by furriers for making hats, and in the manu 
facture of a delicate leather much employed m 
makmg gloves White or albino rats are sometimes 
found, the offspring of white and black parents being 
pied m colour Several foreign species or vaneties 
of rats attam a large size, the Mtu gtganteus of India 
sometimes attaining a length of 2 feet and upwards 
The lower castes of Hindus and the Chinese eat rats 
The Water Rat or Water Vole is desenbed m the 
article Vole (which see) 

The term rat is also applied to other genera and 
species of Rodent animals than those belonging to 
the family Muridae The Mole Rats or Rat Moles, 
forming the family Aspalacidce, and represented by 
the Common Mole Rat or Slepez {Spalax typhlus) 
of Southern Russia, Asia Minor, and Syna, are 
examples of such forms The incisors are very large 
and projecting, the outer ears very small, whilst the 
eyes are concealed by the skin The t^l is rudi 
mentary This form lives m burrows, w^(^ it exca- 
vates by means of its powerful daws The Coast 
Rat or Sand Mole {Batkyergwt tnanttmut)^ mduded 
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in the aboye family, of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Sooth African coasts, has the incisor teeth extremely 
prominent and projectmg, no outer ears exist, the 
claws of the fore-feet particularly are large and 
powerful Like the precedmg, this animal burrows 
underground. The Fur Country Pouched Bat {Sae- 
eophorua borealta) of Canada possesses enormous 
cheek pouches It averages nearly 10 inches in 
length, the tail measuring about 2 inches These 
rats are mganous in habits, living in burrows, and 
feeding <mietiy on roots, seeds, and nuts. The Canada 
Pouched Bat is a distinct species from the precedmg, 
and 18 distinguished by the slightly grooved incisor 
teeth, those of the Fur Country Pouched Bat being 
deeply grooved The cheek-pouches, which serve as 
food receptacles, are about 3 inches in depth, and ex- 
tend from the sides of the mouth to the shoulders. 
These rats are very destructive to young trees and 
plantations (See the illustration at art Bodrntia ) 
The Bay Bamboo Bat {Rktzomya badtus) found m 
Nepaul, China, and Malacca, is so named from its 
habit of feeding on the bamboo roots. It averages 
a small rabbit m size The Beaver Bat (Hydromya 
ekryaogaster)^ inhabiting Tasmania, swims and dives 
weU, and attains an average length of 2 feet, with a ; 
tail of the same measurement. The hind feet are i 
webbed, so as to adapt it for its aquatic life The 
Kangaroo Bat is described under that head, this 
animal being a Marsupial Mammal, and allied to 
the Kangaroos themselves The Musk Bat or Mus- 
quash IS also descnbed m the article of that name 
(which iee), but a few words may be devoted to 
noticing a Bodent form known as the Coypu Bat or 
Bacoonda {Myopotamiis Coypu) of South America, 
a species included in the CostondsB or Beaver family 
I'his animal inhabits the banks of Chilian rivers, 
burrowing in the banks, and swimming freely, al- 
though it 18 of awkward gait on land The fur is 
reddish brown in colour, and in general appearance 
the creature is not unlike a miniature beaver The 
average length is about 2^ feet, the tail being about 
15 inches long and being rounded These animals 
are hunted for the sake of their fur, which is im 
ported in large quantities mto Europe 

BATAFIA. See Liqueur. 

BATAN See Battan Canes 

BATCHET, in machinery, a bar or piece of me 
chanism, turning at one end upon a pivot while the 
other falls into the teeth of a wheel, allowing the 
latter to move in one direction only The teeth of 
this ratchet wheel aie angular, and on its forward 
motion the ratchet slips easily over the inclined plane 
of each tooth, and falls down behind the perpendicular 
base, and so prevents the backward motion of the 
wheel 

BATEL, or Honey baiioeb {MiUivora), a genus 
of animals belonging to the badger family {Mdida)^ 
and included in the carnivorous order of Mam 
malia. These animals are so named from their par 
tiality for honey as a diet They are found chiefly 
in South and East Africa, but an allied species occurs 
in India, and is known by the name of Indian Batel 
or * Beejoo * The Cape or South African Batel {Md- 
hvora Raid) averages about 3 feet in length, includ- 
ing the tail, which measures 8 or 9 inches m length 
Like other badgers it is plantigrade in its locomotion, 
that 18 , applies the whole sole of the foot to the 
ground in walking The fur is very thick and coarse, 
and serves to protect the animal from the attacks 
of the bees, the nests of which it devastates The 
colour is black on the under parts, on the muzzle, and 
limbs, whilst the tail, upper surface, sides, and neck 
are of gra> ish hue The sides are marked each with 
a longitudinal gray stnpe, extending into the tail 
The claws are of strong m^e, and serve as agents m 
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the excavation of the burrows of th4se forms. These 
animals are of nocturnal habits, and prowl about 
chiefly by mght (See fig at Carnivora) The 
Batel of India is said to be carnivorous in its tastes, 
and IB said even to devastate the burial grounds. 

BATHENOW, or Bathenau, a town in Prussia, 
in the government of Potsdam, and 32 miles north- 
west of the town of that name, on the right bank of 
the Havel, here crossed by a wooden bridge. It has 
a handsome Protestant church dating from the four- 
teenth century, an old city gateway, a statue of the 
Great Elector, a monument to the soldiers killed in 
the recent wars, a celebrated work in which optical 
instruments are manufactured, and works for wooden 
goods, machmery. large bnck and tile works, &c. In 
1675 the Swedes were here defeated by the Branden- 
burg general, Derfflinger Pop (1900), 21,043 
BATHKEALK, a market town of Ireland, in the 
county of Limerick, situated on the banks of the 
Deel, about 16 miles south west of Limenck It 
contains a court house, umon workhouse, and various 
places of worship The only business done besides 
the retail trade of the toa n is the sale of agricultural 
produce at the weekly markets and fairs It is a 
place of some antiquity Pop (1891), 2073 
BATHLIN, or Baohlin, formerly Baohery, an 
island and parish in Ireland, in the county of Antrim, 
and miles off the coast at the town of Ballycastle 
On It are the remains of a castle, in which Bobert 
Bruce took refuge when driven from Scotland by the 
success of Baliol It is about 6^ miles long by 1^ 
broad, shaped like an arm bent at the elbow, area, 
3399 acrea There are fine cliffs looking to the north 
and north west, and the surface rises to the height of 
450 feet It is fertile in parts, and its inhabitants 
are engaged in farming or hshing Its fauna includes 
wild goats, choughs, and gyrfalcons The people 
speak a dialect half Irish, half Gaelic Pop 361 
BATIBOB, or Bacibobz, a town of Prussian 
Silesia, in the government and 40 miles a a x of 
Oppeln, on the left bank of the Oder, which here 
becomes navigable and is crossed by an iron bridge 
(besides a railway bridge) It is the seat of impor- 
tant courts and offices, has a Protestant and two B. 
Catholic churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium and 
other schools, a deaf and dumb institution, &c Among 
the articles with which its industries are concerned 
are tobacco, sugar, paper, machinery, nails, glass, 
iron castings, &c It has an active trade by river 
and railway Batibor received town rights in 1217, 
and was formerly capital of a principality of same 
name Pop (1895), 21,680, (1900), 25,236 
BATION, in the army and navy, is the allowance 
of provisions given to each officer, non commissioned 
oflicer, soldier, and sailor In the British army the 
daily home ration is Meat, | lb , bread {beat seconds), 
1 lb in barracks, 1 j lb m camp Abroad the ration 
18 Meat (fresh or salt), 1 lb , or f lb preserved meat, 
bread, 1 lb , or biscuit, 2 lb Tea, sugar, coffee, &c., 
are not supplied as a public issue either at home or 
abroad, except at certam stations, and when in other 
cases they are issued, a stoppage of \^d from the 
soldier’s daily pay is made on account thereof At 
some stations special rations are issued for sanitary 
reasons connected with the climate Bunng active 
service the ration may be according to climate and 
circumstances, but the standard is 1 lb meat, 1;^ lb 
bread, or 1 lb biscuit or 1 lb flour, with tea, coffee, 
sugar, vegetables, &c When a liquor ration is 
allowed the stoppage of pay is Id The families of 
soldiers accompanying them abroad receive fractions 
of rations wife, ^ , child under fourteen, ^ A ration 
of forage at home for cavalry consists of 10 Iba of 
oats, 12 lbs of hay, and 8 lbs straw for each horse 
In the Bntish navy the daily ration is lb bia 
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onlt^or 1) lb loft breftd, ipiriti^ I ol ft phtt, or ftn 
•qtuvaleiit in money, sugar, 2 oz , chooolftte, 1 oz., 
lea,i oz , when procurable, fresh meat, 1 lb , fresh 
vegehablee, i lb If fresh provisions are not procur- 
able salt pork, 1 lb , split pease, ^ of a |^t, or salt 
beef, 1 lb , Hour, 9 oz , suet, J oz , currants or raisins, 

oz , besides a weekly allowance of oatmeal, ^ pmt, 
musta^, i oz , pepper, i oz , vinegar, J pmt These 
are all issued to the sailor free, so that he is better 
off in this respect than the soldier, since the latter 
has to submit to a stoppage of pay on account of 
certain articles of diet 

RATIONAIiISM This term is commonly used 
at the present day as the equivalent of unbelief and 
cbsbelief m the truth of Christianity, but that is not 
its proper, historical meaning as determmed by the 
time and circumstauoes of its first coming mto use 
It t(x>k its rise in Germany about the middle of the 
18th century, and was first applied to the theologital 
method and teaching of a < « i-tain class of divines m 
the German Protestant Church, who employed it as 
a weapon of defence against the attacks of lleism, m 
order to show tliat the charge of irrationality brought 
forward against Christianity was coiitiary to its his- 
tory and teaching when these were properly under- 
stood The first Rationalists called by that name were 
not professed infidels, although it is true that their 
principles from the first mvolved such fatal cone es- 
uoiis to the spirit and method of deism that they 
fostered and strengthened it, instead of arresting its 
progress, and rapidly developed the views of many 
of the Rationalists themselves into full-formed and 
undisguised infidelity 

In his Critical History of Free Thought in refer 
ence to the Christian Religion, Dr Farrar, of the 
University of Durham, remarks (p 689) that the word 
‘Rationalist’ occurs m Clarendon, 1646 (State Papers, 
voL u p 40), to describe a party of Presbytenans 
who appealed only to ‘ what their reason dictates to 
them in church and state ’ The treatise of liocke, 
on the Reasonableness of Christianity, ‘caused Chns 
tians and Deists to appropriate the term and to 
restrict it to religion Thus by Waterland’s time it 
bad got the meaning of false reasoning on religion 
(Works, viii 67), and, passing into Germany, it ap 
pears to have become the uimmon name to express 
philosophical views of religion as opposed to super 
natural Dunng the |)enod when Rationalism 

was predominant as a method in German theology the 
meaning and limits of the term were freely discussed 
The discussion was not a verbal one only, but was 
intimately connected with facts The Rationalist 
theologians wished to define clearly their own position, 
as opposed on the one hand to Deists and Naturalists, 
and on the other to SSupernaturalists Rationalism, 
as thus defined, stands distinguished from Naturalism 
or Deism by having reference to the Chnstian religion 
and church, but it differs from Supernaturalism m 
that reason, not Scripture, is its “formal principle” 
or test of truth, and virtue, instead of “ faith working 
by love,” is its “material prmciple” or fundamentid 
doctrme * 

It IS a remarkable fact that the nse of Ration- 
alism, though not under that technical name, took 
place not in Germany, but in England In its 
extreme form and results, as Deism or Naturalism, its 
first Engheh examples were Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Hobbes, and Blount (Oracles of Reason) , while 
m its milder and less developed form as a theological 
method adopted and applied by men still claimmg 
the Christian name, it appeared implicitly, if not 
expressly and formally, m many of the later wntings 
of the latitudinanan party of the Church of England 
This Latitudmanamsm, both m doctnne and eede- 
enastical views, was a reaction which sprang up in 


the second half of tibe seventeenth oentniy ftgainsi 
that exclusive appeal to authority, scriptum or 
churdily, or both oombmed, which had bera in tiie- 
ascendant dunng the prece^g hundred years, and 
its charactenstic prmciple was the assertion cl the 
prerogative and right of reason to decide on all ques- 
tions of rehgion and morals — not to the exclusion of 
the prmciple of autbonty, but side by side with 
authority, reason havmg a legitimate junsdiction d 
its own, for which it claimed due recognition and 
regard But what was to be thought, more precisely, 
of the place and extent of this junsdiction of reason t 
Was it to be regarded as auhordinate to that of the 
autbonty of the Holy Senptures (to say nothing of 
church autbonty), or as co-ordinate^ or as $uper%or 
and even supreme f If subordinate, to what extent 
or within what limits ? If co-ordinate, how were the 
two equal junsdictions to be reconciled and harmon- 
ized, and how were the needful conoessions on either 
Bide, or both, to be managed ? If supenor or supreme, 
bow were the claims of faith to be conserved side by 
side with those of reason, and how was the autbonty 
of the word of God as the law of Chnstian life to be 
maintained in conflict with the word of man, with 
the philosophy of books and of schools? 

It was mevitable that the discussion of such vital 
and far-reaching questions should give nse to two> 
parties among the Latitudinanans themselves — a con- 
servative party and a progressive party, and that both 
these parties should exhibit all degrees of moderation 
and extremeness It was no less mevitable that m. 
such a prepared condition of men’s minds on the 
debatable grand question of the relations of faith 
and reason, of man’s philosophy and God’s revelation, 
the new philosophies which had ansen in the seven 
teenth century — those of Bacon and Descartes — and 
which were to follow m the eighteenth century — 
those of Locke, and Leibnitz, and Kant — should exer 
case immense influence, and work enormous changea 
m the direction both of theological Rationalism and 
of anti-Chnstian disbelief 

For a full and very learned and able account of the 
bearings and effects of all these philosophies upon the 
theology and religion of England, France, and Ger 
many, the reader is referred to Professor Farrar’s 
work already mentioned, and for many valuable 
additions to that portion of the work which treats of 
the English Deists who began by being Rationahsts, 
he IB advised to consult Di Mansel s review of Dr 
Farrar’s volume, first published m the Quarterly 
Review, July, 1864, and afterwards m the posthumous- 
collection of his Letters, Lectures, and Reviewa 
(1873), under the title of Free thinking, its History 
and Tendencies, which treats with special fulness of 
the English Deists, Toland, Collins, Tindal, Woolston, 
Morgan, Chubb, and Annet In this valuable essay 
— ^which was written as a corrective and counteractive- 
to one of the essays m the famous volume of Essays 
and Reviews, published m 1860 (that by Mark Pat- 
tison, B D , on Tendencies of Religious Thought m 
England, 1688-1760) — Dr Mansel has pointed out, 
with great metaphysical acumen, the dependence of 
the Rationalism of Toland, the first of the senes, upon 
the philosophy of Locke ‘ Toland, the disciple of 
Locke, found a entenon of religious truth in the 
I prmciples, or what he supposed to lie the pnnciples, of 
his master “ The exact conformity of our ideas with 
their objects” was his ground of persuasion and mea- 
sure of belief, the ongin and nature of these ideas 
being explained according to the philosophy of Locke. 
Locke, indeed, wrote his great work without reference 
to theology, and probably without any distinct 
thought of Its theological beanngs When challenged 
on account of the relation of his premises to Toland’ft 
oonduBioiiB he expressly repudiated the conneotioii, 
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Md declared hla own eincere belief in those mysteries 
of the Chnstian faith which Toland had assailed 
No one who knows anything of Locke's character 
will doubt for an instant the smcerity of this dis* 
daimer, but our question does not relate to Locke’s 
personal belief, but to the admissions which may be 
unconsciously involved in some of the positions of his 
nhilosophy, and which, perhaps, had they been fore- 
seen, might have led to a modification of those posi- 
tions themselves This relation of Toland to Locke 
is a question of far more than mere historical mterest 
It 18 a question affecting the character of English 
theology during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, it marks the point of departure at which 
the religious teaching of that century separates from 
that of the preceding age, it helps to explain the 
difference, which no student can fail to observe, be 
tween the one and the other When the system of 
Ijocke became the reigning philosophy of the day, it 
numbered disciples among believers and unbelievers 
alike, and the later apologists were thereby enabled 
to contend with the free thinkers on their own ground 
and with their own weapons In this they employed 
his philosophy for the purpose for which he would 

t lf have wished it to be employed, and they 
ed the most effectual means of obtaining an 
immediate triumph over their antagonists But they 
broke off, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, from 
that grand old Catholic theology which had been the 
glory of the Enghsh Church in the preceding cen 
tunes, and the point of their separation, apparently 
minute and indifferent m itself, was in fact the leaven 
which has leavened the whole course of English reli- 
gious thought, for good or for evil, ever since the 
specifio evil here referred to, being m all its degrees 
and effects the ratumcdizing of religious thought, the 
dismtegration and vitiation of the system of Chnstian 
truth, by the undue encroachmt nts of the prerogative 
of reason withm the domain of divine teaching and 
truth ’ 

In the foUowmg passages of his essay I)r Mansel 
exhibits m a very instructive manner the downward 
movement of English Rationalism in the first half of 
the 18th century, a penod of transition which has a 
pecuhar interest for us, as being in many respects 
the counterpart of the period through which our 
nation is passing at the present time ‘The first 
step m the Rationalism of that age was an attempt 
to eliminate from the doctrines of Christianity all 
that is above the compreh( nsion of human reason , 
the second was an attempt to eliminate from the 
contents of Christianity all statements of facts which 
cannot be verified by each man s personal expenence, 
the third was an attempt to get nd of Christianity 
altogether, as having no proper claim to respect and 
obedience No dogmatic Chnstiamty” may be taken 
as the watchword of the first stage, “No historical 
Chnstiamty ” as that of the second , “ No Christianity 
at all” as that of the third The representative book 
of the first penod was Toland’s Chnstiamty Not 
Mystenous, of the second, Chubb’s True Gospel of 
Jesus Chnst Asserted, of the third, Bolingbroke’s 
Essays and Fragments The first represents revealed 
rehgion aa brought down to the level of philosophical 
speculation, and to be tned by philosophical tests, 
the second subjects it to the rough common sense 
of the many, the third represents it as tned and 
condemned by the verdict of the scomer and the 
profligate The tendency of Locke’s philosophy, as 
applied to rehgious belief, pointed in two directions, 
first to a distrust of, if not to an actual dislielief m, 
the mystenous and mcomprehensible as a part of 
religious behef, secondly, to a depreciation of dis 
tinctive doctnnes in general, as at least unessential, 
and to a dislike of them as impedimeiits to compre- 


hensive communion. Both these tendendes found 
their gradual development m the religious thought of 
the succeeding generation The open denial of mys- 
tenes commenced by Toland was earned on m a 
coarser strain by Collins, the personal fnend and 
warm admirer of Locke, but a man of a very dif- 
ferent spint From the mysterious in doctnnes the 
assault was extended to the supernatural in facts, in 
the attacks of Collins on the prophecies, and of 
Woolston on the miracles. And finally, when the 
supernatural had thus been entirely eradicated from 
Chnstian belief, the authonty of the teachers natu- 
rally fell with the evidences of their divine mission, 
and Chnstiamty in the hands of Tmdal and Morgan 
appears simply as a scheme of natural religion, to be 
accepted, so far as it is accepted at all, solely on the 
ground of its agreement with the conclusions of 
human reason, but having no special doc*tnnes of its 
own distinct from those discoverable by the light of 
nature, and no special authonty of its own, as a 
ground on which it can lay claim to behef ’ 

411 these results of English R itionalism had de- 
vclo|)ed themselves before the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury — and it was only about that date that German 
Rationalism began a career which bore a remarkable 
resemblance to that of its English precursor, both in 
the causes, intellectual and moral, which produced ik 
and in the rapidity and fatal effects of the move 
ment by which it was spread over the whole extent 
of the German Protestant Church, both Lutheran 
and Reformed For full mformation of the nse and 
progress and successive stages of German Ration 
ahem, the reader must have recourse to German 
sources — such as Tholuck’s History of Rationalism, 
Domer’s History of Piotestant TTioology m Ger- 
many from the Refonnation to our own Age, and 
Karl Schwarz’s History of the Newest Theology 
These are all works of high authority, and the fruits 
of lengthened and able research it the pnmary 
sources of information As to English books, m 
addition to l)r Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, before 
referred to, two other works chiefly contributed to 
call attention in this country to the subject, namely, 
that of Hugh James Rose, on the State of the Pro 
testant Religion in Germany, in a senes of dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambndge 
m 1825, and a work of Dr Pusey, m reply to Mr 
Rose, entitled An Historical Incjiiiry into the Pro 
bable Causes of the Rationalist Character lately pre- 
dominant in the Theology of Germany, to which work 
was prefixed a letter from Professor Sack, of Bonn, 
on the discourses of Mr Rose Tins appeared in 
1828, and was followed by a second part m 188<>, 
which vindicated the opinions expressed in the first 
part against the misconceptions of Mr Rose 

One of the earliest causes which conspired to gen 
erate Rationalism in Germany was the intriMlucticn 
into the country of English Deism ‘Tlie conuec 
tion of England with Hanover had caused several 
of the works of the English Deists to be translated 
in Germany, and the general doctrines of natural 
religion exjircssed by Herbert and Toland were soon 
reproduced, together with the difliculties put forth 
by Tmdal But the direct effect of this cause, in 
Professor Farrar’s judgment, ‘has probably been 
exaggerated by the eagerness of those who, in the 
wish to identify German Rationalism with English 
Deism, have ignorantly overlooked the wide dif- 
ferences in premises, if not results, which separated 
them, and the regular internal law of logical devel- 
opment which has presided over the German move- 
ment ’ 

The philosophy of Wolff, which became imiver- 
sally dominant lu the German schools about the 
middle of the oentury, had musdi more to do in 
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preparing the way for Kationalism than any impor- 
tation of foreign literature either from England or 
France * Wolff was a disciple of Leibnitz, great ae 
a teacher rather than an inventor, who invested the 
system of his master, slightly modified, with the pre- 
cision of form which raised it to rivalry with the 
perfect symmetry of Spinoza’s system Its orderly 
method possessed the fascination which belongs to 
any encyclopaedic view of human knowledge * But 
Wolff was an orthodox Christian, it was only in an 
indirect way that his philosophy exercised a sinister 
influence upon theology * The evil effects which it 
subsequently produced in reference to religion,' as 
Farrar observes, * were due only to the pomt of view 
which it ultimately induced Like Locke’s work on 
The Reasonableness of Chnstiamty, it stimulated 
intellectual speculation concerning revelation. By 
suggesting attempts to deduce a prtort the necessary 
character of religious truths, it turned men’s atten 
tion more than ever away from spiritual religion to 
theology The attempt to demonstrate everything 
caused dogmas to be viewed apart from their prac- 
tical aspect, and men being compelled to discard the 
previous method of drawing philosophy out of Scrip- 
ture, an independent fihilosophy was created, and 
Scripture compared with its discovenes Philosophy 
no longer relied on Scnpture, but Scripture rested 
upon philosophy Dogmatic theology was more a 
part of meta[)hy8ica1 philosophy This was the mode 
In which Wolffs philosophy ministered indirectly to 
the creation of the disposition to make scriptural 
dogmas submit to reason, which was denominated 
Rationalism The empire of it was undisputed during 
the whole of the middle part of the century, until it 
was expelled towards the close by the partial intio 
duction of Locke’s philosophy and of the system of 
Kant ’ 

I'he theological movement which sprang up in 
Germany under the operation of these influences — 
^to some extent of foreign origin, but much more 
largely of native growth, is that which is denoted 
by the current term German Rationalism — and it 
admits, as the same author observes, of a natural 
division into three parts The Jit a period desttuc- 
ttve in its tendency, extending to a little later 
than the end of the century, exhibits the gradual 
mwth of the system, and its spread over every 
department of theology The second^ reconstructive 
in character — the re establishment of harmony be 
tween faith and reason, extends till the jmbhcation of 
Strauss’s celebrated work on the Life of Chnst m 
1885, the third, containing the divergent tendencies 
which have created permanent schools, reaches to 
the present time A distinguished name stands at 
the commencement of each period, representing the 
mind whose speculations were most influential in 
giving form to the movements Semler inaugurated 
the destructive movement , Schleiermacher the con- 
structive, and Strauss precipitated the final forms 
which theological parties have assumed Such is 
the outline of the history of Rationalism m Germany, 
which it IS, of course, impossible for us to fill in with 
all the necessary particulars within the limits of this 
article All that can be done is to call the reader’s 
attention m succession to the three distinguished 
names just enumerated, and even this little must be 
done very succinctly, referring for further biogra- 
phical information respecting them to the several 
articles which treat of them further on m this work 

The destructive mfluonce of Semler was chiefly 
felt from 1750 to the end of the century He is the 
true type of a * Rationalist’ — still a theologian and a 
profea^ Christian, but no longer such m the old 
sense of Reformation times — in the sense in which 
Luther and Calvin were Christians and divmes, but i 


in the sense of being first a mao of reason and only 
next a man of faith, of being first a philosopher and 
next a divine, as far as his philosophy would allow — a 
middle term in short, a connectmg-lmk or oonduo- 
tor between Christian faith and its opposite, anti- 
Chnstian disbehef He had been brought up among 
the Pietists of the school of Spener and Francke, but 
when appomted to a theological chair m the Pietistic 
University of Halle his teaching became more and 
more a reaction against the principles and spirit of 
that devout but unscientific school, and occupying 
himself chiefly with the criticism and exegesis of the 
Bible he became the first to introduce that destructive 
style of treatment in both these branches of theology 
which afterwards reached such extremes of irrever- 
ence and violence in the critical and exegetical pro 
ductions of Eichhoni m the Old Testament and Paulus 
in the New It was Semler m particular who ongi- 
nated and introduced the destructive method of 
interpretation known by the name of * accommoda- 
tion,’ his motive being to meet the difficulties and 
objections raised by the Deists to many of the bibli- 
cal narratives and doctrines ‘ by separating the eter- 
nal truth in Scnpture from what be considered to be 
local and temporary ’ All the narratives, for example, 
of demoniacal possessions, and the miracles wrought 
by our Lord and his apostles in such cases, Semler 
regarded as * intentional accommodations on the part 
of the teachers to their hearers ’ He went so far as 
to consider some of the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment to be an accommodation on the part of our 
Lord to Jewish notions, resolving Christ’s teaching 
and work into a compromise lietween the Mosaic 
and philosophical parties in the Jewish Church. He 
founded no school, but his influence, m the words of 
Professor Farrar, * decidedly imtiated the Rationalist 
movement within the church, one peculiarity of 
which will be found to be that it was professedly 
designed in defence of the church, not as an attack 
upon it ’ In addition to the names of Eichhom and 
PaiiluB already given as belonging to the most 
advanced critics and exegetes of this first period of 
Rationalism, those of Rohr and Wegscheider were 
also prominent — the former in the pulpit, the latter 
as a professor, in Halle, of dogmatics 

Schleiermacher was a Rationalist of a very differ- 
ent type from Semler — so different, indeed, in many 
of the tendencies and effects of his teaching, that it 
IB not without hesitation that we apply to him the 
same generic name In fact it was his teaching and 
influence more than those of any other man which 
arrested the progress and finally prevailed over the 
sway of the older form of German Rationalism just 
desenbed — what was termed i idgar Rationalism, or the 
Rationalism of common sense But he substituted for 
It what was m effect a Rationalism of another though 
a more spiritual kmd, the Rationalism of what he 
called the religious (onsevousness of the human mind 
and the collective Chrutian const wusness of the early 
church That is to say, he made this human conscious- 
ness — in both forms, rational and Christian — the ulti- 
mate and supreme standard of religious truth Luther 
and the other reformers had nifde the Holy Scrip- 
tures the supreme standard of such truth, and to 
substitute for the Scriptures as that standard even 
the religious consciousness of the human mind as 
shaped by primitive Christian traditions, was only 
to introduce a Rationahsm of a new though less 
destructive species, and to lay the authority of God’s 
Word at the feet of human authority, with an abate- 
ment amounting to no more than this — ^that the 
human judge thus placed m the supreme seat had 
previously received some Christian tincture of sub- 
jective view and feeling from the m ntmgs and doo- 
trmes on which he was to sit m judgment. 
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The f«r*reaohliig effects of this Bationelfstio mode 
of thought appeared m the Beconstruction of Ghns- 
tiaa Truth, which he substituted for tiie work of 
demolition which had been so ruthlessly earned out 
by Semler and other predecessors. It followed from 
his making the collective Christian consciousness the 
last stands of appeal m Christianity that depend- 
ence on apostolic teaching was not the appeal to an 
external authonty, but merely to that which was 
the best exponent of the early religious consciousness 
of Chnstendom m its purest age The New Testa- 
ment was written for believers, appeahng to their 
religious consciousness, not dictating to it Inspira- 
tion IB not mdeed thus reduced to genius, but to the 
religious consciousness, and is different only in degree, 
and not in kind, from the pious mtuitions of saintly 
men. The Bible becomes the record of religious 
truth, not its vehicle — a witness to the Christian 
consciousness of apostoho times, not an external 
standard for all time* *From this point 

we may see how his views of doctrine, as well as his 
criticism of Scripture, ^ ere affected by his theory 
For in his view of fundamental doctnnes, such as am 
and the redeeming work of Christ, masmuch as his 
appeal was made to the collective consciousness, 
those aspects of doctrine only were regarded as 
important or essential which were appropriated by 
the consciousness, or understood by it Sm was 
accordingly presented rather as unholmess than as 
guilt before God, redemption, rather as sanctification 
than as justification, Christ’s death, as a mere sub 
ordinate act m his life of self sacrifice, not the one 
oblation for the world’s sm, atonement regarded 
to be the setting forth of the union of God with 
man, and the mode of amving at a state of salva- 
tion, to be a restoration of the union of man with 
God through a kind of mystical conception of the 
brotherhood of Chnst Hence, as might be expected, 
the dogmatic reality of such doctnnes as the Trmity 
was weakened Th& deity of the Son, as distinct 
from his superhuman character, became unimportant, 
save as the histoncal embodiment of the idesd umon 
of God with humanity The Spint was viewed not 
as a personal agent, but as a living activity, having 
Its seat m the Christian consciousness of the church 
The objective in each case was absorbed in the spin- 
tual, as formerly m the old nationalism it had been 
degi^ed mto the natural It followed also that the 
Christian consciousness, thus able to find, as it were, 
a philosophy of religion and of the material appre- 
hended by the consciousness of mspired men, pos 
sessed an instinct to distmguish the unimportant 
from the important in Scripture, and valued more 
highly the eternal ideas mtended than the histone 
garb under which they were presented — the ideologi- 
cal tendency, as it is now called ’ (Farrar) 

Such a reconstruction of Chnstian doctnne was 
highly imperfect and erroneous, its errors being en- 
tirely due to the Katioualistic pnnciple which lay at 
its foundation Still, it was a reconstruction, so far 
as it went, compared with the purely negative and 
destructive work of the older Bationalistic schools 
both of England and Germany Schleiennacher’s 
influence had at least the effect of reawakemng reli- 
gious aspirations m the German mmd His powerful 
gemus, early baptized with deep devotional fervour, 
and wieldmg all the weapons of the highest culture 
and the most advanced leammg, ^ave a strong impulse 
to many of the most gifted minds of Germany in 
the direction of a return to the faith of Luther and 
Melanohthon. ‘Men caught his deep love to a per- 
sonal Chnst without imbibing his doctrmal opmions 
His own views became more evangehcal as his life 
went on, and the views of his disciples more deeply 
Bcnptur^ than those of their master ' 


The period of Sdildermaohet'i immediate Infln* 
enoe, which began in 1799 with the publication of 
his famous Heden Uber die Keligion an die Gebil- 
deten unter ihren Veraohtem (Discourses on Kehgion 
addressed to the Educated among its Desplsers), may 
be said to have closed m 1835, when Strauss pub^ 
lished his Leben Jesu, and it is a melancholy ex 
ample of the evil side of Schleiermacher’s influence 
that it was his lectures on the hfe of Chnst, heard 
by Strauss at Berlin in 1881, and described by Karl 
Schwarz m his History of the Newest Theology as 
‘ full of destructive scepticism,' which gave Strauss 
the first impulse to the composition of £s celebrated 
work. 

When Strauss drew up the Leben Jesu In its 
earlier form he was still in some sense a Chnstian 
and a theologian — or at least was wilhng to be so 
regarded. * His work was constructed on ^hleier- 
macher's tdeohgual pnnciple, which abandoned the 
histoncal importance of miracles as compared with 
the ideas or doctnnes which u ere embodied in these, 
but without guaranteeing the histoncad reality of the 
miraculous facts He was in truth an Idealist and 
Ideologist, of the school of Hegel as well as of 
Schleiormacher, and there was a certain gnostical 
sense m which, like Hegel himself, he still fanned 
himself to be a Chnstian theologian as well as a entio 
and philosopher ’ But in his last u ork, The Old 
Faith and the New, addi eased to his disciples, he 
put the plain (juestion, Are we still Clinstians? and 
answered it in the negative In more recent times 
the rationalistic tendency has chiefly manifested 
itself in the literary and historical criticism of the 
Bible, and already many of the conclusions of the 
‘higher tnticism', though formerly regarded as ex- 
cessively ration vlistic, liave been generally accepted 

Kationalism has made great advances m Bntain 
during the nineteenth century, and it has profoundly 
influenced the modes of thinking of all religious 
sects This rationalism has manifested itself not only 
as a critical and m part destructive movement, but 
also as a constructive movement, having for its aim 
the substitution of immediate spiritual religion for 
the religions which depend on external authority of 
any kind It is, in fact, an attempt to strip the lofty 
theism of Christianity of what are regarded as its 
imperfections inherited from past ages of greater 
superstition and narrower outlook than ours, and to 
disengage the transcendent personality of Jesus from 
what are considered to be the accretions of credulity 
On the critical side the great names in British 
rationalism include those of Bishop Colenso (The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, 1862-79), Professor 
Robertson Smith, Dr Samuel Davidson, Matthew 
Arnold, Canon Driver, and Canon Cheyne, and the 
movement culminates m the publication of the En 
cyclopeedia Biblica (1900 onwards) Among lives 
of Jesus of rationalist tendency Seeley’s Ecce Homo 
(1865) IS notable, and amon^ the British leaders in 
the rationalistic reconstruction of theology dunng 
the century have been Oolendge, James Martineau, 
F D Maurice, John Caird, F W Newman, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Mark Pattison, and others The great 
rationalists of the United States, all mainly construc- 
tive, were W E Channing, R W Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, and John Fiske Religious rational- 
ism is but one of the many manifestations of what 
IB called the scientific and histoncal spint This 
spint has often led to agnosticism, but many to-day 
find in the system of Herbert Spencer, who is gene- 
rality called agnostic, an impregnable basis for pure 
theism 

Besides the works above referred to, the followmg 
may be recommended Mackay’s The Tubingen 
School and its Antecedents (1866), Lecky’s History 
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of Rahonabsm m Europe (1865) , Hurst’s History 
of Rationalism (1866), Fisher’s Faith and Rational- 
ism (1879), Tulloch’s Rational Tlieology and 
Christian Philosophy m England m the 17th Cen 
tury (1872), and Movements of Religious Thought 
(1885), Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe 
(1867), and Conflict between Religion and Science 
(1874), Pfleiderer's Development of Theology m 
Germany since Kant (1890), and Bechtel’s Die 
Positive Theologie und der Modeme Rationaliamus 
(1894) 

RATISBON (German, Regentiburg\ a town of 
Bavana, near the centre of the kingdom, capital of 
the province of Oberjifalz (Upper Paiatinatt), on the 
right bank of the Danub^ here crossed by a stone 
bridgeof 15 arches, about llOOfeet long (leadmgto the 
suburb of Stadt am Hof), and opposite the junction of 
the Regen, 65 miles n N s. of Munich It is very irregu 
larly built^ and the streets are generally narrow and 
wmding The houses are more venerable for their 
antiquity than remarkable for architectural merit, 
though many of them have an imposmg appearance, 
rendered more striking by the lofty loopholed towers 
by which they are surmounted There are, however, 
several spacious and handsome streets and squares, 
and pleasure-grounds on the site of the old ramparts. 
The most remarkable public buildings are the cathe 
dral, founded in 1275, which ranks as one of the 
finest Gothic edifices in Germany, with a lofty and 
imposmg front, two modern open work towers, a 
nchly sculptured portal, and an mtenor arranged 
with much simplicity and in excellent taste, con- 
taining interesting monuments, and lighted by beau 
tifully painted windows, the Romanesque church of 
St. Emmeran, with detached belfry, the church of 
St. Ulnch (begun in 1250), the church of the old 
monastery of Irish Benedictines, and the church of 
Obermunster, the abbey of St Emmeran, a large 
pile of buildmgs, now converted into an extensive 
but not handsome palace of the princes of Thurn and 
Taxis, the town house, a gloomy, irregular structure, 
adorned with a beautiful Gothic portal, and histori- 
cally interesting as the place m which, for a century 
and a half, the impenal diets were held (1663-1806), 
the episcopal palace, the mint, theatre, synagogue, 
public library, antiquarian museum, lyceum, semi 
nary, two gymnasiums, picture gallery, bhnd asylum, 
Ratisbon possesses many ornamental fountains, 
and several monuments The manufactures embrace 
lead and other pencils, porcelain and stone ware, 
hosiery, woollen cloth, leather and articles m leather, 
machinery and hardware, gloves, sugar, and tobacco 
There are also book printing establishments, brew 
ones and distillenes, shipbuilihng yards, and numerous 
other works The trade, for which the Danube, with 
the steamboats that ply upon it, affords admirable 
facilities, 18 of great importance, and mcludes a good 
deal of transit. The principal articles, in addition to 
the above articles of manufacture, are salt, wood, and 
com About 6 miles to the east, on the summit of 
a hill, IS the celebrated Walhalla (which see) Ra 
tisbon is an ancient place, having been a Celtic town 
with the name of Radasbona. It acquired consider- 
able importance under the Romans, but all the build- 
ings erected by them have disappeared, with exception 
of the remams of an old Roman city gateway, and a 
square, massive tower, of rough masonry In more 
modem times it became the residence of the old dukes 
of Bavana, then rose to the rank of a free unpenal 
city, and eontmued long to be the chosen seat of the 
imperial diets Before the discovenes of modem 
navigators opened a new way to the East, it was the 
chief emporium for its produce, but soon after these 
discovenes trade opened for itself other channels, and 
Ratisbon fell rapidly into decay It has repeatedly 


suffered much from the ravages of war The negtis 
which it has stood number no lea than wventeen, 
and were often accompanied with bombardments. 
Of these, the last and perhaps most duastrous was 
m 1809, when, after an obstinate defence by the 
Austrians, it was stormed by the French Pop. 
(1890), 37,567, (1895), 41,671, (1900), 45,426 
RATITiE, Huxley s second division of birds, in- 
cluding the Ostnches and other Cursorial or Running 
Birds, so named from the raft like or flattened char- 
acter of their breast bone, which is destitute of a pro- 
minent keel or ndge The Connate birds, mcludmg 
all other living birds, are those m which the breast- 
bone poraesses such a keel, to which the pectoral or 
wing muscles are attached The wings m the Ratitae 
are mdimentary, and hence the powers of flight bear 
an evident relation to the degree of development of 
the sternal keel Huxley’s third division of birds is 
that of the Sav/rwrce^ which mcludes the fossil and 
extmct Archaeopteryx See Ornituoloot 

RATLINES, small lines which traverse the shrouds 
of a ship horizontally, at regular distances of about 
15 to 16 inches, from the deck upwards, forming a 
variety of ladders reaching to the mast heads 
RAT MOLE See Rat 

RATTAN CANES are produced by a specia of 
CalamuSf a genus of the order of Padms The species 
have all perennial, long, round, sohd, jointing, un- 
branchmg stems, extremely tough and pliable, often 
ascendmg among the branches of trees They grow 
in profusion along the banks of nvers in tropical 
Asia and the neighbouring islands A 11 the species are 
ver^ useful, and are applied to various purposes, the 
fruit and young stems of all furnish nutriment, and 
a dnnk is obtained from the hquid which flows from 
wounds m the spadix One species is even cultivated 
for its fruit, which is the size of a walnut, and covered 
with scales Certain species furnish cables, cords, 
and withes of exceeding strength Calamus Rotang^ 
C Zalaccaf and C rudentum supply Malacca and 
Rattan canes. Partridge canes, and those called 
Penang lavjyers^ are also the produce of species of 
Calamus The stems of C rudentum are said to 
attain a height of 500 feet. The quantity of rattans 
annually imported mto Great Britain is very great, 
they are extensively used m chair making 

RATTAN Y (or Ratanhia) ROOT, the root of the 
Kramena tnandray the K IxinOj and other sorts of 
Kramena, plants allied to the natural order Poly- 
galesB, and growing wild m the mountains of Peru, 
Bolivia, and other parts of South Amenca The 
dried root is valued for its powerful astnngent and 
tonic properties, and is also used as a tooth powder 
mixed with charcoal One of the best sorts is the 
Savanilla rattany, which is brought from Colombia. 
A saturated tincture of rattany root m brandy is 
called wine colouring, and is used in Portugal to 
give roughness to port wines 
RATTLESNAKE, a spemes of serpents belonging 
to the Vipenne division of the order Ophidia, a division 
distinguished by all its members possessing no solid or 
ordinary teeth in the upper jaw, which is provided with 
two hollow or canaliculated fangs, grooved and pierced 
for the transmission of the flmd of poison glands 
The lower jaw possesses teeth of ordinary kind 
The head is broad and of triangular shape, being 
broadest behind, and the scales of the head are gener- 
ally of small size The Rattlesnaka of themselves 
form the family OrotaltdoBy and possess representatives 
m warm and tropical regions, other than North 
America, where these snakes are chiefly found The 
Crotalidm possea a deep sulcus or pit on each side 
of the nose, beneath each nostril Each pit, the 
functions of which are unknown, is Imed by small 
scales The head is broad and flattened, and the 
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Abdomen ii inveeted by broad scuta or shield-Hke 
•calee. The fangs are of large size in these snakes, 
whidi are more particularly characterized by the 
presence of certain peculiar epidermic or skin append- 
ages attached to liie tail These appendages, con- 
stitutmg the * rattle’ of these serpents, consist of a 
series of loosely articulated homy cells of pyramidal 
shape, which make a ratthng noise on the animal 
movmg about. The number of pieces in this rattle 
are said to increase accordmg to the age of the 
ammal, a new segment bemg said to be added after 
each change or moultmg of the skin. The use or 
function of this peculiar apparatus has not been 
accurately determined. The former idea of its con 
stituting a kmd of warning rattle to advise humanity 
of the vicmity of these creatures, cannot be enter 
tamed, on the reasonable ground that * Providence * 
cannot be credited with arming an animal to its own 
obvious disadvantage On the other hand it is said 
that the rattle imitates the note of an insect known 
as the Cicada, and that birds swooping down to seue 
the supposed insect are caught by the snake, while 
it has also been suggested that the rattle may be 
used to startle marmots, st^uirrels, and other small 
animals out of their burrows, so as to give the snake 
an opportunity of seizing them This latter idea is 
also mappropnate, the rno\ement8 of these snakes 
being slow and lethargic It is probable the 
rattle may be used as a sexual call, and may 
sound when the reptile is imtated. The Common 
Rattlesnake (CrotaiuB horndut) averages in length 
from 4 to 6 feet, but occasionally specimens measur- 
ing 8 or more feet in length have been met with 
The head is of a brown colour, the eye bemg red 
1’he upper parts are of yellowish-brown colour, 
marked with irregularly shaped broad bands of black 
colour This form chiefly inhabits Virginia, Caro- 
lina^ and neighbouring states of North America 
The bite is very dangerous when effectively delivered, 
the poison bemg of very vinilent nature This sn ike 
does not bite unless much provoked, and will rather 
avoid man than face him The rattlesnake feeds 
on dead birds, seeming to prefer dead animals to 
the living forms These snakes mostly aliound m 
dry sandy places, and particularly in hilly situ itions 
The Indians are said to possess effective antidotes 
for the bite of this snake, but it is doubtful if these 
much-vaunted remedies are to be trusted m prefer 
ence to the more rational and open treatment of 
medical science Those serpents have greatly de 
creased in localities where they formerly abounded, 
in consequence of the extension of civilizing mflu- 
ences A very cunous circumstance in connection 
with these serpents may be lastly mentioned, this 
circumstance bemg the apparent antipathy which 
these forms possess to the leaves of the White Ash- 
tree {Frdxunm Amertctma) Vanous exjienments 
made with these leaves have shown that a rattlesnake 
brought mto proximity with these leaves was thrown 
mto violent contoitions, and did not offer to stnke, 
aa it did when similarly treated with leaves of a 
sugar maple No explanation can yet be afforded of 
this and analogous antipathies exhibited by certain 
aniHials to certam substances or even to other animal 
forms See illustrations at Reptilia 

The tBrnAyCrotaltdoR includes other forms in which 
no rattles exist, such as the dreaded Ci aspedocephalus 
lanceolcUua of the West Indies, the tail of which pos 
sesses a spine, and the poison of which is exceedmgly 
active 

RAUCH, Chbistian, an eminent German sculp 
tor, was bom of humble parentage m Arolsen, the 
capital of the Principality of Waldeck, on 2d Jan. 
1777, and havmg early displayed a turn for model 
hng, received some instructions from the sculptor 


Ruhl, residmg at CaaseL At the age of twenty he 
proceeded to Berlin to take poesession of the effects 
of a brother just deceased, who had acted as one of 
the royal lackeys, a situation to which Rauch now 
succeeded. In this occupation he had frequently an 
opportunity of seeing Queen Louisa, and was induced 
to attempt forming a clay bust of her, which, when 
oompletcAi, was shown to her and King Fr^erick 
Wilham in They sent him to study under the 
sculptor Schadow, and afterwards at Dresden, m the 
Mengs collection of plaster casts from the antique. 
In 1804 Rauch proceeded to Rome, where be made 
the acquaintance of Thorwaldsen and Oanova, and 
obtained the patronage of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the Prussian mmister Having executed here several 
successful works, he received an mvitation m 1811 
from the king to come to Berlin to design a manso- 
leum for Queen Lomsa, who had recently died This 
behest was accomphshed by him, and in 1814 his 
celebrated statue of the queen was deposited in the 
mausoleum at Cbarlottenburg His fame was now 
established, and orders for busts and monumental 
works flowed in upon him from all quarters Among 
his chefs d'auvrt may be mentioned more especially 
the monument of King Fredenck William III , 
adjoming that of Queen Louisa, in the Charlotten 
burg mauRoleiiin the colossal equestrian statue of 
Fredenck the Great, opposite the Pnnee of Prussia s 
palace at Berlin, the marble statues of BUlow and 
Schamhorst, the bronze ones of Blticher, Gneisenau, 
and York, the six colossal figures of Victory in the 
Walhalla, and a group representing Moses with his 
hands supported by Aaron and Hur After enjoying 
a long and prosperous career Rauch was at last 
attacked by the stone, and visited Dresden with the 
view of submittmg to a surgical operation for its 
removal This, however, from his advanced age, 
was not deemed advisable, and he expired on 3d 
December, 1857 

RAUHES HAITS, an educational and benevolent 
institution at Horn, near Hamburg, founded and long 
superintended by Dr J 11 Wichem, opened Isi 
November, 18^3 It is in connection with the Ger 
man Home Mission, and besides forming a refuge 
for neglected children, receives boarders (malo and 
female) from the higher claHses, and serves as a train 
mg school for tliose wishing to become teachers, 
sujiermtendents, or assistants in hospitals, reforma 
tones, houses of correction, and the like The first 
foundation of this institution, which has already 
become a model for others m Germany, France, Eng 
land, and Holland, was laid by a wealthy citizen of 
Hamburg, who bequeathed to it a piece of land. It 
was opened at first with only twelve neglected chil 
dren, but gradually more land has been acquired and 
new buildmgs have been erected, and tbe establish 
ment has all the appearance of a compact little 
colony It is supported partly by voluntary sub 
Bcnption, the profits arising from the manufactures 
and business earned on in connection with it, and 
the fees of the ncher pupils At a recent date over 
1 00 poor children (two thirds oi whom were boys) 
were receiving mstruction within its walls They 
hve in famihes of twelve, each family being under 
the care of a young artisan, who employs the children 
according to their capabilities in indoor or outdoor 
work The educational department is m the hands 
of assistants, who also take part in the instruction 
of the institution in order to prepare themselves for 
the work of the Home Mission in other locabties 
I’he whole staff of assistants, consisting of young 
men of twenty to twenty-nine years of age, are formed 
into a kind of society, and receive a three years’ 
training m the mstitution They receive boai^ and 
clothing, but no salary Since 1844 the Institutioii 
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has carried on a printing and bookbinding business, 
to which was added (in 1849) a bookselling establish- 
ment, situi^bed in Hamburg 

BAUPAOH, Ebnst Bbvjamih Salomo, one of 
the most prolific dramatic poets of Germany, bom 
in 1784 at Straupitz, not far from Liegmtz, attended 
the gymnasium of the latter town, and proceeded in 
1801 to Halle to study theology He afterwards 
went as a tutor to Russia, and in 1816 obtained a 
chair m the University of St Petersbuig, but m con* 
sequence of a quarrel with his colleagues finally 
quitted the countiT in 1822, and after various changes 
finally settled in ^rlin, where he employed himself 
chiefly in wnting for the stage, and died in 1852 
He also published two collections of tales (in 1820 
and 1833), which met with little success His dra- 
matic works have been collected and published m 
two divisions, the one containing his comic pieces, 
under the name of Dramatische Werke komischer 
Gattung (three vols Hamburg, 1828-34), and the 
other, his more senous or tragic pieces, under the 
name of Dramatische Werke emster Gattung, amount- 
ing to no fewer than eighteen volumes His produc- 
tions display considerable knowledge of stage effect, 
mat creative power, and a wealth of verbal wit A 
life of the dramatist was published by Pauhne Ban- 
pach (Berlin, 1864) 

RAVAILLAC, Francois, the murderer of Henry 
IV of France, bom at Touvres, near Angoul^me, in 
1578 He commenced life under unfavourable cir 
cumstances His father was ruined by litigation, and 
Fran9ois lived for the first year of his existence on 
the charity of his neighbours He became success- 
ively valet to an attorney, in which situation he 
learned to read and write, attorney’s clerk, and 
schoolmaster He could never succeed m making 
both ends meet, however, and was thrown mto 
Augouli me prison for debt, where he remained for a 
considerable time At last he was released, and turned 
out into the world a beggar He took service in the 
order of the Feuillants, but was expelled shortly after- 
wards os a visionary His naturally gloomy disposi- 
tion degenerated into a wild fanaticism when he beg »n 
to meddle m religious controversies, which at that 
time continued to distract his unhappy country 
Filled with hatred of the new doctrines, he became 
accustomed to consider King Henry as the arch 
enemy of the church, to destroy whom would be a 
meritorious work May 14, 1610, he succeeded m 
his puriKwe (See Hbnuy IV ) He was seized, con- 
demned to death, and underwent his sentence on the 
27th of May He died under the severest torture, 
of more than an hour’s duration, which he endured 
with tranquillity, as he had done the rack, and with- 
out betraying any especial repentance or naming any 
accomplices 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat 
bastion placed in the middle of a curtain, but is now 
a detached work, composed only of two faces, which 
make a salient angle, and raised before the curtain 
on tha counterscarp of the place A ravelin is a tn 
angular work, resembling the point of a bastion with 
the flanks cut off, and has superseded the old crescent 
shaped demi-lune. See Fortification 

HAVEN (Corvu8 corax)^ a species of Corvinas or 
true Crows, included with that division in the Com 
rostral section of the order Insessores (which see) 
Ihe upper mandible in this form has no teeth or 
serrations at its apex, and the ndge of this mandible 
is more or less curved The wings are long and 
slightly rounded The raven is the largest species 
of Its group, and is of black colour, although the 
plumage exhibits when variously viewed metallic 
tmts and lustres. The colour of the female is less 
deep than that of the male the bill being less stout 


and smaller, and the body being generaliy of lighter 
build. The plumage in the young state is not so jet 
black as in the adult. The tongue is black in oolonr, 
and bifid or forked at its tip 
These birds are well known for their instincts and 
sagacity, and have before now suggested to both poet 
and novelist many interesting traits of comparative 
kind, when brought into relation with the ways oi 
humanity itself Dickens’ Grip affords an example 
of a raven of fiction, which has its counterpart in 
many living and actual examples They may be 
BUcoeaafuUy taught to imitate closely the human 
voice, and to speak distinctly These birds are very 
courageous, and will attack and repel invaders on 
their own domams They are known to attack living 
animals, such as frogs and rats, rabbits, Ac , and may 
even kill other birds, although the stones told of 
their attacking young lambs certainly require con- 
firmation The eggs, numbering five or six, of a pale 
green or blue with brown spots, are laid m March, 
both male and female meubate, and the young are 
hatched after about twenty da> s In May the young 
can fly about and provide for themse'' es These 
birds are said to attain in some cases to a long age, 
and occur throughout Europe, being also found in 
North America aud in the Polar regiona 
RAVENNA, a town of Italy, capital of the pro 
Vince of the same name, on the left bank of the Mon- 
tone, near the confluence of the Ronco, about 4 miles 
west of the Adriatic, and 43 miles east by south of 
Bologna, and connected by a branch line with the 
Milan and Bnndisi Railway It stands m a marshy 
district, and is surrounded by earthen ramparts, has 
a circuit of about 8 miles, and has a dull appearance, 
though many of its houses are handsome, and its 
streets are in general regular and spacious The 
principal edifices are the cathedral, founded in the 
fourth but rebuilt during the seventeenth century, 
and adorned with some of Guido’s finest paintings, 
the ancient baptistery, an octagonal structure, sepa- 
rated from the cathediol by a street, the Basdica of 
San Vitale, m the pure Byzantine style, with all the 
accessones of eastern splendour, built m the reign 
of Justinian, in imitation of St Sophia at Constan 
tinople, and adopted by Charlemagne as the model 
of his church at Aix la Chapelle, the Basilica of San 
Giovanm Evangelista, founded in 425 by the Empress 
Galla Placidia, consisting of three naves, supported 
by twenty four ancient columns, and surmounted by 
a quadrangular campanile, the church of San Gio- 
vanm Battista, founded also by Galla Placidia, the 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, containing a massive sar- 
cophagus of Greek marble, in which the ashes of the 
empress he, the palace of Theodonc,king of theOstro- 
Goths, once a most magnificent structure, but reduced 
to a mere nun by Charlemagne, who earned away 
its ornaments and mosaics, the tomb of Dante, con- 
sisting of a sarcophagus of Greek marble, the arch- 
bishop’s palace and chapel, the town house, the library, 
containing 7 0,000 volumes and 7 00 MSS , the museum, 
contauimg a nch cabmet of medals, and the academy 
of the fine arts At a distance of 3 miles from the 
town is the church cf San Apollinare in Classe, 
erected m 534-549, restored in 1779, one of the most 
imposing basilicas m the north of Italy The manu- 
factures ore almost confined to silk, and are of very 
httle importance The trade, which was at one time 
extensive, has greatly fallen off, but the port is still 
much frequented by the trading barges of the Adn- 
atia This port was m early times one of the best 
on the coast, and large enough to contain the fleets 
of Augustus, but It gradually silted up The evil 
has been so far rem^ied by the Canale Naviglio, 
which is about 5 miles in length, and gives a diraot 
uommumcation with the sea at Porto-C^rsiiii 
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!• Mid to b*To tweii fonndod by Tbeo- 
lolioTO (P»li^Mrui)» and afterwards to bore oome 
into poaiesaion of tbo Umbnans. It long remained 
an tnaignificant place, and its matness did not bogin 
until Augustiis made it one of the two chief stations 
of the Boman fleet Dunng the decline of Rome, 
A.D 404, Honorins made it the seat of the Western 
Empire, and by availing himself of its strong natural 
position, due to the morasses with which it was sur- 
rounded, and adding to its fortifications, made it 
almost secure agamst any hoetile attack. Dunng 
his reigu and the regency of his sister Plaadia it 
was adorned with many of its noblest edifices. Not 
long after it fell into the hands of Odoaoer, who in 
his turn was expelled by Theodonc, under whom it 
became the capital of the Goths After two of his 
descendants had succeeded it was recaptured by 
Behsanus, the celebrated general of Justinian, who 
made it an exarchate, and conferred it on Narses, 
his favounte lieutenant. This exarchate, after last- 
ing for nearly two centunes, was termmated by 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, who, having cap- 
tured the mty, made it the metro^iolis of the Longo- 
bardic Kmgdom in 752 Pepm and Charlemagne, 
having succeeded m expeUing the Lombards, made 
a present of Ravenna and its exarchate to the pope, 
with whom, though not without occasional interru})- 
tions, it remamcd till 1860 Under the walls of 
Ravenna, m 1612, the united armies of Louis XII 
of France and the Duke of Ferrara gained a victory 
over the Spanish and Papal troops, but paid dearly 
for it, as they lost their brave young commander, 
Gkston do Foix, and many of his best captains Pop. 
of commune (1901), 63,889 
RAVBNSBURG, a town of Wiirtemberg, in n 
valley on the Schussen, 22 miles r N s of Constance 
It is irregularly built, has considerable remains of 
its old fortifications, old towers, and an old town house 
A splendid view of the Lake of Constance, the Alps, 
&c , is obtained here Pop (1895), 12,694 
KAYENSCROFT, Thomas, an English musical 
composer, was bom in 1592, educated for his profes 
Sion in St Paul's choir, and received the decree of 
Bachelor of Music from Cambridge, as it is believed, 
when only m his fifteenth year In 1611 he pub 
lished a collection of twenty three part songs, under 
the title of Melismata, Musical Phansies, &c , some 
of which are of great beauty In 1614 appeared his 
Brief Discourses, another collection of part songs 
(twenty in number), prefixed by an essay on the 
ancient musical modes. In 1621 be published his 
Whole Book of Psalms, containing a tune for each 
of the 150 psalms, many newly composed, and all 
harmonized m four parts by Tallis, John Milton 
(the poet's father), ^venscroft himself, and otlier 
musicians The composer died about 1635 
RAWAL PINDI, a municipal town and military 
centre of Hindustan, in the Panjab, capital of the 
division and distnct of its own name, between the 
Indus and the Jhilam, and on the railway from 
Lahore to Peshawar It consists of the native town 
and the cantonments, separated by the small river 
Leh, and is quite a modem place, with wide, hand 
some, and well-kept streets, having rapidly increased 
in recent years. There is a strong fort, withm which 
IS an arsenal, and there are a number of good public 
buildings, Anghcan and other churches, schools for 
European boys and ^rls, normal school, European 
shop and hotels, public gardens and large pubhc 
park, good bazaar with memorial archway attached, 
and a handsome and spacious market A consider- 
able part of the trade with Cashmere passes through 
Rawal Pindi, which also trades in grain, and has an 
annual horse fair There are no manufactures of 
importance. Pop (1881), 62,975, (1891), 78,460. 


RAWITSCH, a town in Prussia, in the ^vem- 
ment and 55 miles south of Pos^n It is tiderably 
well built, and carries on manufacturing mdustnes 
of some importance Pop (1895), 12,862 
RAWMARSH, a town of England, in the W 
Ridmg of Yorkshire, 12 miles south-west of Don- 
caster, with ironworks, steel-rollmg mills, and col- 
lieries. Pop (1891), 11,988, (1901), 14,587 
RAWTENSTALL, a municipal borough of Eng- 
land, in Lancashire, 18 miles north of Manchester 
It consists of regular and a ell built streets, with 
handsome places of worship and schools, pubhc (lark, 
technical school, theatre, cemetery, Ac It is a 
centre of the cotton, woollen, and slipper manufac- 
tures The town was inoor}K)rated m 1891 Pop. 
(1891), 29,607, (1901), 31,062 
RAY, a single hne of light See Omcs. 

RAY (/iam), a group of fishes of the order of 
Elasmobranchii, including several genera and many 
species The Skates and the Rays are nearW allied 
to each other, and together form the group Batides. 
These fishes are recognized by their broad flattened 
borhes, which are generally of a rhomboidal sbafie^ 
and consist m greater part of the enormously devel- 
oped pectoral or breast fins, which are supported 
upon a modified portion of the anterior skeleton 
These fins are not free and separate, but appear as U 
united to, and as if forming part of the l^y itself 
The body m these fishes is therefore truly broad and 
flattened from above downwards, so as to present a 
broad back and belly Such, however, is not the 
ease with the Flounders, Turbots, and other fishes of 
the family Pleuronectidce, the characters of which 
are explained in the article of that name On the 
upper surface of the disc like bod} the eyes are 
home, together with sptraclet or apertures, by which 
water may be admitted to the gill sacs The mouth, 
nostrils, and gill openings (five on each side) exist in 
the lower surface of the body The tail is elongated 
and slender, and is generally armed with sharp spin- 
ous processes Two or more dorsal fins may exists 
whilst the caudal or tail fin is of the heterocercal or 
uneiiually lobed conformation The scales are of 
the placoid (which see) variety The mouth is gen- 
erally furnished with broad fiat teeth of rhomboidal 
shai^e, and is of small size These fishes are ovi- 
parous, and produce eggs, which are inclosed in car- 
tilaginous capsules resembling sea weed in texture^ 
frequently cast up on the sea shore, and known 
familiarly as *m6nnaids' purses,' and as *8ea purses,’ 
Ac Occasionally the Rays may attain very large 
dimensions, and correspondingly immense weight 
They are Ixittom fishes, inhabiting the lower strata 
of water, and feeding upon other small fishes. Crus 
tacea and MoUusca. They swim chiefly by peculiar 
undulating motions of the edges of the pectoral fins 
In the true Rays (Hanna) Sie snout is more or less 
pointed and prolonged, and two dorsal fins exist near 
the end of the tail The most common members of 
this group are the Thomback (Hata clataia), bo named 
from the curved spines which arm the back and tail, 
two spines existmg above and two below the muzzle 
Each Bide of the ti^ possessea a row of shorter spines. 
The colour is brown, with whitish spots on the upper 
surface Two dors^ fins, and a caudal or tail fin 
exist The White Ray (Hma batn) possesses an 
acutely -pointed muzzle, the body bemg somewhat 
lozenge-shaped. The head is slightly raised or ele- 
vated above the flattened body The colour is ashy- 
gray above, and white, with rows of black spotty on 
the under parts. The tail is elongated, and possesses 
hooked spmes along its ndge The Sharp nosed 
Ray (H oxyrhynchut) is stated to be a favourite 
French food fish , the Homely Ray (R macvJUOa) 
being another speciee frequently sold in the London 
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marketi The females of these fishes are popularly 
known as mauig Other common species of the genus 
Bata are the Jiata marfftruUa, or Bordered Kay, the 
It tptnoM, or Sandy Ray, Ji fvUomcaf or Shagreen 
Bay, and the rarer Jl rackcUaf or Starry Bay 
Ihe family Trygonidtr includes the ^ing Rays or 
FireflaireB, of which the Trygon ptuttnara or common 
Stmg liay is a familiar example This species occurs 
m the Mediterranean Sea^ but is also found on the 
British coasts. The head k indistinct m these Rays, 
and IS inclosed by the fiectoral fins The tml is 
armed with a long spine, the edges of which are 
denticulated or serrate No dorssd fin exists The 
teeth are of small size The spme may infiict a 
severe wound, and a second spine may replac e the 
first when worn or injured The animal uses the 
tail and spine as a means of defence The fiesh is 
unpalatable 

The Homed Rays (Ceph^dopteridcB) are distm- 
guisbed by the bead being abrupt or truncate, and 
by the membrane at the sides projecting beyond the 
head in the fomi of two horn hke folds The eyes 
are large, and are placed lateiolly The tail has a 
long barbed spine, as m I'rygon, and the jaws are 
provided with numerous small te< th CejiltaJoptera 
Otoma^ common in the Mediterranean Sea, attains 
occasionally a large size (Risso enumerating a male 
weighing 800 lbs , and a female of 1 200 lbs weight), 
and the general sire of these fishes considerably 
exceeds that of other sfiet les of Rays Various other 
species of this genus are known 

The Eagle Itays (M iflvnbaitda) possess projecting 
heads, with the pectoral hns extended laterally m a 
great degree so as to imitate wings The teeth are 
hexagonal, flat, and pavement like The slender tail 
possesses one dorsal fin, and is armed, as in pre( ed 
mg cases, with a notched spme Mylwbatia aqutJa is 
a familiar species These Jlays are sometimes known 
M * Mullens* and as 'Whip tails,* from the slender, 
laah-like coufomiation of their tails The Common 
Eagle Ray occurs in the Mediterranean Sea, and is 
dreaded by the fishermen on account of its spiny 
tail, which they cut oif as soon as the fish is capture d 
The Beaked Rays {JOnnohatida,) form another 
group, Bometunes included with the already enumer 
ated genera, and distinguished by the prominent 
or beaked character of the head and muzzle The 
mouth IS undulating, and the teeth are rounded or 
eUiptioal. The body is smooth 

The Torpedoes or Electric Rays are described 
under the head of Tori’BDO 

RAY (or as be at one time sj^elled it, Wrat), 
John, a celebrated naturalist, was bom at Black- 
Notley, near Braintree, in the county of Essex, 
29th November, 1627 His father, Roger Ray, a 
blacksmith, determined to give the son a good edu- 
cation, and he was first sent to the giommar school 
of Bramtree, then to Cathanue Hall, Cambridge, 
and afterwards to Tnuity College m that university 
There, m company with Isaac Barrow, he attamed 
the honour of a minor fellowship m 1649, being 
chosen major fellow when he took the degree of 
M A. In 1651 he was appointed Greek lecturer to 
hu college, m 1653 mathematical lecturer, in 1655 
humamty reader, m 1660 he was ordained deacon 
and priest, but never held any church preferment 
nor performed any regular parochial duty, and two 
years later resigned his fellowship rather than sign 
the Act of Uniformity Accompanied by his fneud 
and former pupil, Franck Willughby, he travelled 
over the greater part of the British Islands, collect- 
ing and mvestigating botamcal specimens In 1663 
the two fnends embarked for the Contment, where 
they remained for three years, travellmg through the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 


France on a sdentifio expedition, Bay attending to 
Botany, and Willughby to zoology In 1667 Bay 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, the Trano- 
actionz of which he enriched with sevend valuablo 
papers In 1672 he lost hk friend Willughby, with 
whom he bad lived ever smee he left the umversity, 
and who left him the guardianship of his two sons 
and a legacy of £60 a year Bay carefully superin- 
tended the Vacation of his young wards, the younger 
of whom subsequently became Lord Middleton. 
After several changes of residence Ray finally settled 
dr>wn at his native place, Block-Notley, where he 
died 17th January, 1705 He left behmd him many 
works, among which the botanical and zoological 
occupy a promment [>art in the history and literature 
of those sciences His classification of plants, though 
neglected by his immediate successors, was eagerly 
adopted by J ussieu and others, under whose hands 
it formed the basis of what is now knovm as the 
'natural system* of classification Respecting hk 
works on zoology Cuvier writes ‘ They may be con- 
sidered as the foumlation of modem zoology, for 
naturalists are compelled to consult them every 
mstant for the purpose of cleanng up the difficulties 
which they meet with in the works of Lmnseus and 
his copyists The particular distinction in his labours 
consists m an arrangement more clear, more deter- 
minate than those of any of his predecessors, and 
applied with more consistency and precision. Hk 
distribution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds 
has lieen followed by the English naturalists almost 
to our own days, and we find mamfest traces of that 
he has adopted as to the latter class in Linnieiis, 
Bnsson, Buffon, and all other ornithologists.* Thk 
IB rather too high praise, however Swamson m his 
Discourse on the Study of Natural History says that 
'all the honour that has been given to Ray, so far as 
concerns systematic zoology, belongs exclusively to 
Willughby He alone is the author of that system 
which both Ray and Lmneeus took for their guide, 
which was not unproved by the former oi confessed 
by the latter The system of Kay, m his Syn- 

opsis, is almost precisely a transenpt from that of 
Willughby, and it is not one of the least beauties in 
the chaiatlier of the survivor, that so far from wishmg 
to appropriate to himself the laurels of his deceased 
patron, be seems particularly anxious to disclaim all 
pretensions to them ’ TheDirtionnaired’Ichthyologie, 
by Daubcntoii and Haiiy,in the Encyclopt'die M^tho- 
dique, consists, as we learn from Cuvier, in a great 
measure of translations from Ray*B works on fishes 
We append a list of his most important scientttio 
works Methodus Plantarum Nova (London, 1682, 
12mo, second edition, improved and augmented, 1703, 
8vo), in which he lays down the principles of his claBBi- 
ficatiou of plants, Histona Plantarum Generahs (three 
vols foho, 1686-1704), Synopsis Mcthodica Ani- 
malium Quadrupedum et Serpentmi Generis Vul- 
gaiium (1693, 8vo), Histona Insectonim (1710, 4to); 
Synopsis Methodica Avium et Piscium (1713, 8vo), 
the Ornithologia of Willughby, arranged and trans- 
lated (1676, three vols ), also on edition of his fnend*8 
Histona Piscium (1686, two vols foho) Besides 
his numerous scientific vmtings, Ray published 
several works on divinity and other subjects, the 
best known of which are The Wisdom of God 
mamfested m the Works of the Creation (1691, 8vo), 
a work which has run through many editions, and 
to which Paley is deeply mdebted, Three Physioo- 
Theological Discourses concerning the Pnmitive 
Chaos and Creation, the General Deluge, and the 
Dissolution of the World (1693, 8vo) , Collection of 
English Proverbs (1670, 8vo) See Memonals of 
John Ray (1846) and Correspondence of John Ray 
(1848), edited by Dr Laukester for the Ray Society 
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RAYNAL, Guillaumb Thomas Francois, a 
French writer, was bom at St Geniee (Aveyron) on 
April 12, 1713, and at an early age entered the 
society of the Jesuits He distinguished himself by 
his eloquence as a preacher, but in 1747 quitted the 
society and went to Pans Here he gained a sub 
sistence by his pen, but his first works, Histoire 
du Stathouderat and the Histoire du Parlement 
d’Angleterre, attracted little notice He was for 
some time editor of the Mercure de France, a ixisi 
tion which brought him both fortune and reputation 
His Histoire Philosophique des Etablisscments et 
du Commerce des Europetns dans les dt,u\ Indes 
(1770) gained him reputation, although he was him 
self so sensible of its errors and defects that he took 
a journey through Fiance, England, and Holland 
to obtain information, and the now edition (1781) 
was much improved His free expressions on arbi 
trary power, priestcraft and aujierstition caused his 
banishment by the parliament and the condomna 
tion of his book by the Horbonne After residing 
m Germany and Switzerland he finally rectivtd 
permission to return to Frantjf, but not t<i Pans 
In the early part of the revolution llaynal, who w as 
not favourably disposed to the democnitu pnnciples 
of the day, was in a critical situation , but aft< r th€ 
fall of the Jacobins his condition was somewhat 
improved Ht died at C’haiJlot near Pans, on 
Mar 6, 1796 The Histoire Philosophiquf (new 
odition, Pans, 1820) was the most (tlcbratcd of his 
works, but 18 now little esteemed Rnynal also 
wrote Anecdotes Historicpus, Militaircs it Poll 
tiques dc I Europe (17 '>3) , Histoire du Divorce dc 
Henri VIII et do Catherine d A.ragon (1763), 
Revolution des Colonics Anglaiscs dc 1 Ann ricpic 
8eptentnonale (1781), and Histoire Philosophique 
et politique des Etablisscments et du Commoict 
dts Europeens dans I’Afriqiic Septentnonale (182b), 
the last doubtfully authentic 

RAYNOIJAKD, Fuanc^oib Justk Marie, a 
French poet and philologist, Uun at Brignoles in the 
department of Var, 8th Septembe r 1701 He studied 
^ for the bar at Aix, but his stiong litcniry tastes 
induced him to try his fortune as an author m Pans 
Meeting with less encouragement than he antic i 
I pated, he soon returned south and engaged in the 
practice of the law at Draguignan w ith great succa ss 
toected a deputy to the legislative Assembly in 
1791, he attached himself to thcGiroiidins and on 
the proscription of that party was thrown into j>rison 
The fall of Robespiene set him at lilierty and after 
a second unsuccessful attempt at living by his i»en 
in the capital, he again resumed bis profession of 
advocate in his native provmce, and in a short time 
acquired, by his eloquenc e and talent, a n speetable 
fortune He was now in a position to c out t literary 
fame in safety, and he once more settled in Pans 
His first work of any interest is Iils Soci ite d ins 
le Temple d’Aglaure (Pans, 1802), a poem which 
obtained a pn/e fiom the Institute This was fol 
lowed by two tragedies, ^lleonore de Bavi^re and 
Les Templiers, the latter being performed at the 
Th^tre Fran 9 ais in 1805 by the special order of 
Napoleon. In 1806 be was elected a member of 
the Corps Legislatif, and so high was the emperor’s 
opmion of Raynouard’s capabilities that he would 
have beem rais^ to the presidency had he shown less 
of the fearless independence of spirit which charac- 
tenzed him Dunng the Hundred Days he stead- 
fastly refused the tempting offices offered him by 
Carnot In 1817 he was nominated perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy, a post he resigned m 1826, 
when the mimstiy presented to the chambers a bill 
which had for its object the limiting of the liberty 
of the {Mess. Though deeply engaged and mterested 


in the political movements of his time, he still devoted 
a sliare of bis attention to literature Besides the 
tragedies alioxe mentioned he wroU^ several others, 
among uhich xie nia> mtntum Les iJ&tats de Blois, 
Scipion, Don Carlos lb bon Charles I, Jeanne 
D’Arc k Orh ans, none of x\ hu h vv t re represented upon 
the stage He thcrcfon nnoumed the drama, and 
devoted himstlf to tlu stiidj of phihdogy, reatncting 
hmi'tclf niora partuiilailv him ever, to Proven^^ 
language and literature Tlu usult of these studies 
he gave to tlu world iii bis Grinimaire Compart 
des Langues dt TEurojK liatini dans lours Rapports 
avec la Langue des Troidiadoui s (1821, 8vo), Choix 
dts Potties onginalt s d^ s Troul > ulours f 1 81 b-21 ), six 
vols 8vo), Lexiijm Roman, ou Dittionnaire de la 
Langue dih TroiiUidours touqiaitM. aux autrta Lan- 
gues de 1 Euroiie Latine (18 ib 44, six vols 8vo), 
Observations Pliilolo^iqiu s sur It Roman do Ron, et 
siir qmlques RegUa de la L iiigin des Trouvwes au 
XIP Hitcle (Rouen, 1829 8\o) together with other 
vvoiks of griat value on likt subjects Rayuouard 
died at Pas^y, near I’ans 17th October, 1836 
RAZOR, the well known ketn tdgod instrument 
for shaving off tlu lx aid or hair Knrors seem to 
have IjcHu in use ata vti) eiuly period of the world’s 
historv Till y Win used by tlu ancient Egyptians 
Tilt Li vitiial cikU txpiesaly foilwwle the shavnng of 
the lieard and many Ji ws in sonu coimtnes remove 
all siijKrfiuous hair with tlu sussors until this day. 
It IS Ik'Ik VI d by niaii^ authoi itu s that the primitive 
shaving iiistruraints wen niidi of sliar^iened flints, 
the savagisof Polyiusii still usi two piuctsof Hint 
of the same si^e, or juuis of shills or sharks’ tooth 
gioiindtoafim tdgt for this jnirpost Among civil- 
ized nations the bladi is rmtal, uKiially steel, the 
hilt St taststed bung prefund The handles are 
made of a great varu ty of mati rials, as silver, ivory, 
toitome slitll, Ixiiu, horn The Chinese' and 

Japanese razors an vuy lardy furnishtd with ban- 
dits (For tilt mamifaitun. su. CtiriKUY) Tho 
great eentie of razor mamifattun is Shiffield, and 
from this place ra/ois of all qii ilitiis and jirices are 
suit to ( very ijuaiter of tin globt To such a degree 
of jKrfutioii has tlu ir nianiifattuit been <amed, by 
tlu division of lalxiur and the aid of machmc'iy, that 
makirs lan supply razois of first rati quality to the 
ai my at cai h To Kei p n pioj k r shaving edge on 

razors, they must bi fn queiitly ajiplied to the razor- 
strop whirb IS usually a jueei of wood about IJ 
inch broail and 12 imhes long covered on each side 
with li ithei The surface of one of the pieces erf 
leather is co.ittd with a jiasti which may consist of 
emery reduced to a fine ])t)W'der, 4 parts , deer suet, 
1 part, wi 11 mixed togi the r , or of powdered Turkey 
stone, 4 oz , jeweller’s rougt, 1 oz , prepared putty 
jKiwder, 1 oz , and hard suet, 2 oz The leather 
on the otbc r side of thi strop is left in its natural 
state, and upon it the sharju ning is gt nerally finished 
A fine smooth surface of calf skin, with the grained 
or hail side outwards, is best The keenness of the 
edge maj be fuither increased by dipping the razor 
for a short time in hot watt i 
RAZOR BILL Sec Alk 
RAZOR SHELL (*SV<n), a gemus of Lamelli- 
branehiate Mollusca, forming tlu tyjie of the family 
Solemdae, which is included in the section Smti- 
palbalia (see Lamkllibiiani hiata and Mouu8CA)of 
the aljove class In this see-tion large bre*athing-tul)eB 
or siphons exist, and the jiallial or mantle line is 
indented The Razor shells are common on British 
sea coasts, and are recognized by their excessively 
broad development, the ordinary shell being thus 
greatly elongated from side to side The shells are 
sub-cylindncal in shape, and of straight or slightly 
curv^ form* The shell gapes at either eaid| the 
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hinge^teeth number two on each valve , and the liga> 
ment for opening the shells is long and external m 
p>8ition The mantle is open in front, to give exit 
to the powerful muscular *foot\ used by these mol> 
luscs for burrowing swiftly into the sandy shores 
which they inhabit These molluscs generally 
appear with tht tip of the shell showing alxive the 
burrow By means of their siphons water is intro 
ducod for aerating the blood, as well as for the con 
veyance of nutnment On the slightest alarm they 
burrow so quickly and deeply into the sand that to 
try to excavate them is an almost hopeless proceed 
ing The familiar species are the Solen 9iitqua^ S 
emts^ S ifagirutt S marginatvSt and S peUucidua 
KAZZl, or Kaooi, Giovanni Antonio, sumamed 
Sodorniy was bom in 1479, according to some m a 
village of Siena, or according to others at Vercelh in 
Piedmont, and is admitted on all hands to be one of 
the most distinguished painters of the 8iena school 
He worked in the Vatican under Julius II and 
Leo X , the latter of whom made him a knight He 
died in tht grtat hospital at Sitna in 1554 The 
finest of his paintings are there among others a 
Christ Bound , a fainted St Catherine , and a 
Descent from the Cross His pnncipal scholars 
were Bcccafumi, Noroni, and Ricciarelli, 

K6, or Rni, ten de, an island of France, in the 
Bay of Biscay, about 2 miles off the coast of depart 
mont Charente Infoneure, 6 miles west of Rochelle, 
but hid from the town by the headland of Chef de 
Baie, greatest length, WNW to BSE, 18 miles, 
breadth very irregular, being little more than 1 mile 
near the central part, where it forms a kind of isth 
mus, and nearly 4 miles on either side of it , area, 
18,250 acres The coasts on the south and west are 
lofty and precipitous, but much indented on the 
north, where there are several good havens, particu 
larly those of the villages of Ars, La Flotte, and the 
small town of St Martin The lust is defended by 
a citadel of considerable strength, and there are 
three other forts on diffennt parts of the island 
The soil 18 not fertile, scarcely producing either com 
or pasture, but the vine thrives well, and is culti 
vated to some extent A considerable extent of 
surface is occupied by salt marshes, from which much 
salt 18 made This manufacture and fishing form 
the chief employments There are also several dis 
tillenesof brandy In 1627 an English force under 
the Duke of Buckingham made an unsuccessful 
attempt on this island, in order to relieve the Pro 
testants liesieged m Rochelle Pop (1896), 14,601 
READE, Charles, the eminent English novelist 
and play writer, was the son of Mr John Reade of 
Ipsden House, in Oxfordshire, where he was bora 
8th June, 1814 He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he took the B A degree in 
1835 He was called to the bar in 1843, but, finding 
literature more attractive than law, he devoted him 
self to the former, and never actively pursued the 
latter He became first known by his novel of Peg 
Woffington (1852), which he afterwards dramatized 
in conjunction with Tom Taylor under the title of 
Masks and Faces This was followed by Chnstie 
Johnstone (1853), in which he showed considerable 
appreciation of certain characteristics of Scottish life 
The appearance in 1856 of Never Too Late to Mend, 
one of his ‘novels with a purpose’, in which he at 
tacked the English prison system with, perhaps, 
greater zeal than unbiassed judgment, secured for him 
a great reputation His next great work, the most 
scliolarly and artistic of his writings, The Cloister 
and The Hearth, dealing with the lives of the parents 
of Erasmus, appeared in 1861, and is decid^ly his 
masterpiece, though it has not attained the popular 
ity, with the general reader, of some of his more 


melodramatic novels. Among the more important 
of his other works are —The Course of True Love 
never did run Smooth, Love Me lattle Love Me 
Long, White Lies, Hard Cash, Gnffith Gaunt, Foul 
Play (m co operation with Dion Boucicault), Put 
Yourself m His Place, A Temble Temptation, The 
Wandering Heir, Singleheart and Doubleface, A 
Perilous Secret, &c He is also the author, either 
alone or in collalxiration with others, of the follow- 
ing dramas — Gold, Two Loves and a Life, The 
King’s Rivals, and Dnnk, the last adapted from 
Zola's L'Assommoir He died llth April, 1884 
Reade was enthusiastic by nature, and was contin- 
ually being filled with new enthusiasms towards any 
cause which happened to rouse his easily -excited 
interest The abuses in the convict pnson system 
produced, as we have said, one of his best known 
novels , the system of private lunatic asylums fur- 
nished the motive for Hard Cash, as the trades union 
outrages at Sheffield did for Put Yourself in His 
Placf , while in Foul Play he attacked the alleged 
practice of overloading and ovennsunng ships. His 
writings show considerable skill in the delineation 
of character, much narrative, descriptive, and dra- 
matic power, combined at times with coarseness and 
theatricality 

READING, a municipal, pari , and county bor- 
ough of England, capital of the county of Berks, in- 
tersected by two branches of the Kennet, near its 
confluence with the Thames, 36 miles west by south 
of London The town is well laid out, has four 
public parks, and has rapidly improved within 
recent years It has several intcrestmg churches, 
one of them, St Lawrence's, with a tower 189 feet 
high, various other places of worship, handsome 
municipal buildings , an imposing castellated county 
jail , remains of a magnificent abbey (including a fine 
restored gateway), founded by Heniy I , who, with 
his queen and eldest son, is supposed to have been 
bumd here, an assize hall, the Royal Berkshire 
hospital, public hall, a fine edifice with a suite of 
apartments for the free library, reading rooms, and 
museum, a small theatre, an excellent endowed 
grammar school, founded in 1486 , a blue coat school 
for boys, a green coat school for girls, &c There 
IS a municipal service of electric tramways The 
industrial establishments include the biscuit factory 
of Huntley and Palmer, a large nursery establish- 
ment, a sauce work, iron foundries, breweries, corn- 
mills, &c Reading is the centre of a large and 
fertile agricultural district, and has an extensive 
trade The Kennet is navigable for barges, and 
there are suitable wharfs The liorough sends one 
memlier to Parhament, having lost one by the act 
of 1885 Pop of pari bor m 1881, 46,054, in 1891, 
55,666, municipal bor (1891), 60,054, in 1901, 
pari bor 65,468, co bor 72,214 

READING, a city of the United States, Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, beautifully situated in a large 
basin at the foot of lofty hills, on the left bank of 
the Schuylkill, 52 miles north west of Philadelphia, 
with which it IS connected by several lines of rail- 
wajrs It consists of spacious streets and a handsome 
central square, is built substantially and with great 
regulanty, and has numerous churches, some of them 
handsome structures with lofty spires, and an impos- 
mg court house with a pillar^ portico The chief 
industrial works are forges, foundnes, rollmg mills, 
and other works connected with iron and st^ It 
IS a place of active trade, and is the market for a 
nch and populous agricultural district It was laid 
out in 1748, incorporated as a borough m 1788, and 
as a city in 1847. Pop (1880), 43,280 , 1890,58,661, 
(1900), 78,961 

REAL (m philosophy), opposed to tdeoZ, is applied 
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to that which exists independently of our ideas 
or imagination. Hence realtm is the opposite of 
tdealum, and is that philosophical ^tem which 
conceives external things to exist independently of 
our conceptions of them. Kealism is divided into 
different interns, of which that of Spinoza is one of 
the most important. He supposes one onginal reality, 
and teaches that all other things (substances) are but 
modifications of this one real being, which he con 
ceives to be the Deity Kealism Incomes material* 
ism if it considers matter or physical substance as 
the only onginal cause of things, and the soul itself 
as a maten^ substance Kealism is found also in 
dualism. In the scholastic philosophy realism was 
opposed to nominalism, and in modem literary and 
artistic cnticism it denotes certain tendencies op 
posed to those of the romanticist and other schooh 
See Dualism and Idealism 

REAL, a term used in law Real property or realty 
is commonly said to consist in lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments , personal property or personalty com 
prehends all the other kinds of property, such as goods 
and chattels, money, fee Real property is sulidivided 
into corporeal and tncorporeal property, the former 
term denoting land with its visible adjuncts, recog 
nized by law as pertaining to it, consisting chiefly of 
things growing, erected, or fixed thereon , and the 
latter term including advowsons, rights of way and 
common, offices, dignities, franchises, rents, and so 
on. Real property of every description is now (with 
the exception of copyhold) generally transferred by 
deed, and not as formerly by the delivery of posses 
Sion accompanied by various solemnities In the 
Roman law property was divided into movable and 
immovable , in Scotch law the division is into hent 
able and movable Mortgages and securities for 
money affecting lands or real estate in England, and 
bonds of all kinds, are personal property, and go to 
the personal representative, while in Scotland all 
secunties for money affecting lands or heritable pro 
perty are themselves heritable, and descend to the 
heir 

REAL, a former Spanish silver coin and money 
of account, equal to about 2 ^ 0 ? sterling Of current 
Spanish corns the nearest in value to the real is the 
20 centimo silver piece 

REALGAR, native red disulphide of arsenic 
(AsaS*) See Arsenic 

REALISM See Real (in philosophy) 

REALISTS See Nominalists 

REAL PRESENCE See Lord’s Supper 

REAL SCHOOLS (German, Realschulen) are 
those educational institutions of Germany having 
for their special object the teaching of such branches 
of knowledge as are most useful in everyday life, 
as science and art, the modem languages, &c , in 
contradistinction to the grammar schools and gym 
nasiums, in which the classical languages, and in 
a lesser degree mathematics, are taught By the 
law of 1859 the Prussian real schools must be, before 
all, German and Christian, the national language, 
literature, and religion receiving special attention , 
the study of Latin in schools of the highest class is 
also compulsory, but has not the same time devoted 
to It as those branches closely connected with daily 
life Under the system introduced in Prussia in 
1882 the following grades of real schools are recog* 
nized Real Gymnasia {Realgymnasten)^ with a nine 
years’ course, including Latin , Upper Real Schools 
{Oberrealsekulen)^ with a nine years’ course, not in 
dudmg Latin, Real Pro^mnasia {Realprogym 
nasten), like real g 3 rmna 8 ia, but without the highest 
class, Real Schools proper, with a seven years* course 
and no Latm , and higher middle schools {Rilrger 
schulm), with a six years’ course 


REAM, a quantity of paper, consisting generally 
of 20 qmres of 24 sheets each The pnnter’s ream 
consists of 21^ quires, or 516 foliO sheets. 

REAPING HOOK, or Sickle, a curved metal 
blade with a cutting edge on the inner side of the 
crescent, and set in a wo<^en handle, used for cutting 
down com, grass, &c It is about 18 inches in length, 
and tapers from a breadth of about 2 inches at the 
handle down to a more or leas sharp point The edge 
IS sometimes toothed hke a saw, but is now, in meet 
cases, smooth, hke a knife The reaper grasps a 
handful of com iii his left hand, and with the reap- 
ing hook cuts the stalks of the corn ns close to the 
ground as possible The sickle is seldom used now 
adays where the scythe and the reaping machine can 
work The sickles used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Jews, and the Chinese seem to have had much the 
same shatie as those of the present day 

REAPING MACHINES Till very recently the 
nrocess of reaping corn differed little from that iv Inch 
had lieen pursu^ from the remotest ages of anti 
quity The sickle formed the mam implement used 
in harvesting the various descriptions of grain, and 
the only modification of this practice which obtained 
was the employment of the scythe in its room 
With the progress of improvement in agriculture 
as in other arts, the idea suggested itself of cutting 
down crops by means of a machine, and thus effect 
ing a great saving both of time and expense About 
the first invented reaping machine m connection 
with which horse power was introduc'd was that 
devised by the Rev Mr Bell of Carmylit, Porfaishire, 
which received a premium from the Highland and 
Agncultural Society of Scotland in 1829 This ma 
chine, with the jKiwer of a single horse, cut a swath 
of 5 feet at the rate of an acre per hour It had a 
squart frame on two wheels which ran loose on the 
axle, except when clutched thereto to give motion to 
the cutters The cutter bar in front had fixed tn 
angul vr cutters, lietween each of which was a movable 
vibratory cutter, which made a shear cut against the 
edges of the stationary cutter on each side It had 
a reel with twelve vanes to press the grain towards 
the cutters, and cause it to fall upon an endless wtb 
of cloth, which, revolving to one side by means of 
rollers, deposited the com regularly on the ground, 
where it was collected by the binders and made up 
into sheaves These mEvchines at first attracted 
but little attention, partly because they were im- 
perfectly constructed , partly because, from the great 
influx of Insh reapers, manual labour was abundant 
and cheap, and finally, because, owing to the im- 
perfect system of drainage, the land was everywhere 
laid out in a series of high ndges and deep furrows, 
presenting a surface peculiarly unfavourable for the 
successful working of a reaping machine In the 
Great Exhibition year of 1861, however, the ad- 
vantages of machine reaping were brought pro- 
minently before the agncultural community by two 
Amencan machines exhibited in London , the first 
a self delivery machine by M‘Cormick of Virginia 
(subsequently much improved by Burgess and Key 
of Brentford, Essex, and others), and the second, a 
manual delivery machine by Hussey of Maryland 
(afterwards greatly modified by Garrett, Crosskill, 
and others) The former machine presents only one 
set of blades to the com, so that no clipping takes 
place, the gram being, instead, drawn forward to 
the machine by an apparatus of revolving bars, and 
there cut at the root by an oscillating, straight, hon 
zontal edge, which acts as a saw upon the several 
parcels of standing com included between the pro- 
jecting teeth The cut com is received on a platform, 
from which it is raked off in quantities suitable for 
bin^ng into sheaves by a rake that works automati- 
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Galljr The motion f^ven to the rake le each that 
dunnff one part of the revolution of the gathenng 
reel the rake acta ae one of the vanes of the reel in 
gathcnng the crop towards the cuttmg-blades, and 
BO that when the rake has been brou^t into a line 
with the cutting blades in front of tlto platform it 
ceases to revolve round the reel shaft, and is then 
made to move horizontally upon a vertical hinge 
above one end of it, by which means it pushes the 
cut com off the platform at one side Motion is 
then given to the rake, so as to cause it to rotate 
round the shaft of the reel, and so as to bring it mto 
a line with the shaft at that part of its revolution 
when it again begms to act as one of the vanes of 
the reel* l^rmg the intermittent motion of the rake 
above described the rotary motion of the reel shaft 
IB continuous The mechanism for effecting these 
motions IB mamly as follows — The reel shaft denves 
Its motion from the mam canying wheel of the 
machine by means of a chain, while the hmge upon 
which the rake turns is earned hy a sleeve easting, 
through which the reel shaft passes, and m which it 
IS free to turn What is called a delay motion is 
communicated from the reel shaft to the sleeve by 
means of peculiarly shaped toothed wheels up<in and 
wider the reel shaft and upon the sleeve, and thus 
the hmge of the rake is made to stand upnght over 
the platform at regular intervals, and then to over 
take the motion of the ret 1 In order to cause this 
varying motion of the sle^eve and reel shaft to give 
the required motion to the rake, one side of the 
rake arm is connected by means of a connectmg-rod 
to an arm projecting frtiin tht reel shaft 8o long 
as the reel shaft and sleeve both revolve at the same 
speed (while the rake is acting as one of the vanes 
of the reel) the rake remains in a position parallel 
to the shaft of the reel , but when, by the action of 
the toothed wheels above mentioned, the rotation of 
the sleeve ceases, the arm of the reel shaft, by means 
of the connecting rod, presses against the arm of the 
rake, and causes it to turn ujMin its hinge So soon, 
however, as the sletve again revolves with an accel 
erated motion, the r vke ceases to turn upon its hinge, 
and gradually resurnts the position of one of the 
vanes The mechanism for driving the delivery 
apparatus above described was invented and patented 
by Mr 0 T Burgess In Hussey’s machine no pro 
vision 18 made for throwing off the corn to the ground, 
but a man aits on the box covering the wheels, and 
rakes off the com as it falls cut on the platform, and 
the horses walk by the side of the standing com, 
dragging the machine after them The action of cut 
ting is here effected by a row of blades, drawn to 
and fro through a series of sheaths or points, which 
advance mto the standing corn, and hold it as it were 
in separate parcels while it is lieing subjected to the 
action of the cutting blades One of the most im 
portant of recent aclditions to the reaping machine 
18 the self binding apparatus, wire or cord bemg used 
to bind the sheaves Wire as a binding material 
was found to be highly objectionable, and in conse- 
quence twine has almost completely displaced it in 
reaping machines The cut grain is carried to a pair 
of jaws, which hold it till enough has accumulated 
for a sheaf When this occurs a tripper is relieved 
and sets the knotter m motion, the bound sheaf 
being afterwards deposited clear of the machine 
Besides the numerous self hinders there are now 
elaborate machines called combined harvesters, which 
combine the reaper and binder with the thresher and 
other agricultural machines Some of these cut over 
120 acres per day, and require for their propulsion a 
trwstion engine or about thirty six horses Mowing 
machines are simply reaping machines adapted for 
cutting grass One of the first successful types was 


that invented by Wbeeler in 1853 The develop* 
ment of reaping- and mowing machines has be^ 
mainly dne to American inventors, and America la 
still the chief country of their manufacture A 
self binder costs about j 650, a self delivery reaping- 
machine about £30 or rather less, and a reaper 
where the sheaves are delivered by hand from ab^t 
£20 upwards. The reaping machine has proved an 
immense Ixxm to agriculturists, and it has latterly 
lieen introduced into some of the most backward 
agricultural regions See Aoricultubb. 

REASON is a term m mental philosophy which 
has been employed m a great variety of significations* 
Dugald Stewart comprises under it all the operationa 
of the intellect upon the materials of knowledge 
which are supphed m the first place by the senses 
It distinguishes the true from the false, right fitnn 
wrong, and enables us to combine means for the 
attainment of particular ends Hume greatly restricts 
its functions, withdrawing from its domain the dis- 
eemment of nght or wrong, and of the beautiful and 
Its contrary , and denies, moreover, the certainty of 
the truth which it enunciates In one place Locke 
defines reason as the faculty which finds out the 
means and rightly applies them to discover either the 
certain agreement or disagreement of two ideas or 
their probable connection , elsewhere, however, he says 
that reason is conversant with certainty alone, while 
the discovery of that which, as probable, enforces a 
contingent assent or opinion, is ascribed to an espe- 
cial faculty, called the judgment In the language 
of the English philosophers the terms reason and 
understanding are almost identical, and, as we have 
seen, are so used by Stewart , but in the Kantian 
philosophy a broad distinction is drawn between 
them Reason ( Vcmunft) is the principle of prin- 
ciples , it either speculatively venfies every special 
principle, or practically determines the proper ends 
of human action The understanding ( Verstand) is- 
that which conceives of sensible objects under certain 
general notions, which it again compares one with 
another, or with jiartieular representations of them^ 
or with the objects themselves It is therefore the 
faculty of reflection and generalization 

REAUMUR, Ren^! Antoine Febchault db, a 
philoRoiihic naturalist, was bom m 1683 at La Ro- 
chelle, studied under the Jesuits at Poitiers, and 
afterwards went through a course of law at Bourges. 
But his tastes led him to the observation of nature , 
and, having made himself acquainted with the ma 
thcmatical sciences, he went to Pans m 1703. His 
relative, the president Henault, introduced him to 
the saiants of the metropolis, and in 1708 he was- 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, to 
which he had presented some memoirs on geometry 
For nearly fifty years he continued to be one of its 
most active members, his labours embracing the artSr 
natural philosophy, and natural history He was 
ajipointed to assist in the Descnption des divers Arts 
et Metiers published by the Academy, and m execut- 
ing his part of the undertaking pointed out the way 
to various improvements by the appbcation of the 
principles of physics and natural history He made 
important observations on the formation of pearls, 
and discovered that the ‘turquoises’ of Languedoc 
consisted of the fossil teeth of extinct animals , but 
among his most useful researches must be reckoned 
those of which he gave an account in his Trait3 sur 
I’Art de convertir le Fer en Aaer, et d’adoucir le 
Fer fondu (1722) As a natural philosopher he is- 
pnncipally celebrated for the invention of an improved 
thermometer, which he made known in 1731 (See 
Thebmometer ) The falmcation of porcelam also 
occupied much of his attention, and led him to the 
discovery of a kind of enamel, called the porcdiUB of 
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B^anmar, in 1789 * His M^oirei poor aervirkriliB* ! 
lam des Xoaeotos pl*oe him m the first xwuk of modem 
— tnmliefai. He died October 18, 1757 
RBBSO, ft Btnnged muncal instniment of the 
riolin kmd, said to have been mtroduced by the 
Bioors into Spam. It soon became popular all over 
the Continent, and in this country, bemg the favourite 
instniment of the lower grade of minstrels, and of 
vdiage musicians, and up till the end of the seven- 
teen^ century, playing the same important part at 
fairs, rustic games and weddmgs, as does the violm 
at the present day It was somewhat larger than the 
latter mstrument, but had only three stnngs, which 
were tuned m fifths, and rubbed with a bow The 
neck of the rebec terminated m a more or less 
grotesque representation of a human head 

REBECCAITES, or Ksbbkah’s I>AU6HTEiia, a 
singular association formed m South Wales, in 1839, 
for the destruction of turnpike gates and toll houses 
The noters were generally dressed m women’s 
clothes, under a leader m the same guise, and made 
their attacks by night on horseback The curious 
appellation by which they designated themselves was 
derived from the scnptural passage regarding Rebe- 
kah — ‘Let thy seed possess the gate of those who 
hate them’ For a time their success in the re- 
peated demolition of toll bars was so great that the 
road trustees abandoned the collection of the impost 
as hopeless, and the Rebeccaites felt emboldened to 
proceed to greater enterprises, and aimed at a gene 
ral redress of national grievances Having marched 
Into Carmarthen on 10th June, 1848, they took 
possession of the place, and commenced a regular 
demohtion of the toll-houses, workhouse, and similar 
institutions In the midst of their devastations a 
troop of dragoons from Cardiff rode in among them, 
and striking them with the flats of their swonls, soon 
put them to flight, and took about 100 prisoners 
This overthrow proved a death stroke to Ilebeccaism, 
and along with the conciliatory policy of government, 
which passed m the next session of Parliament an act 
for the consolidation and amendment of the laws 
relatmg to turnpike trusts, gradually restored Wales 
to a condition of perfect tranquillity 

REBELLION, the taking up arms, whether by 
natural subjects or others, residing in the country, 
against a settled government A foreign state may 
assist another state to repress a rebellion, without 
havmg violated the laws of neutrality By mtema- 
bonal law rebelhon is considered a crime, and all 
persons voluntanly abettmg it are criminals whether 
subjects or foreigners If a foreigner knowmgly 
cruises against the commerce of a state under a rebel 
commission he takes his chance of bemg treated as a 
rebel or as a belligerent In pomt of law, his foreign 
allegianoe or citizenship is immaterial, as well as 
whether the sovereign whose subject he is has recog- 
nized the rebels as Itelligerents or not It is not the 
custom for foreign states to interfere to protect their 
citizens voluntanly aidmg a rebellion against a 
fnendly state, if that state makes no discnmination 
against them. If a foreigner cruises under a rebel 
commission he may be treated as a pirate, or as a 
belhgerent by his own and all other nations, as well as 
by the one he is cruismg against If his own country 
does not recognize the belligerency of the rebels he 
IS, by the law of his country, a pirate, if it does, 
he IS not. In this respect ea^ nation acts indepen- 
dently of others and for itself , and the courts of each 
nation are governed by the consideration whether 
their own pohtical authorities have or have not re- 
cognized toe belligerency When a rebellion has 
attained such dimensions and organization as to make 
of the rebel party a state de facto^ and its acts reach 
the dunensioiis cf war dt facto^ and the parent state 


is obhged to exercise the powers df war to sappiest 
it, and especially if agamst neutral interests, it is now 
the custom of the state to yield to the rebels sudi 
belligerent privileges as pohoy and humanity require, 
and to treat captives as prisoners of war, &c. Yet 
this 18 a matter of internal state pohcy only, and 
may be changed at any time 

In Scotch law, by a peculiar fiction, a debtor who 
disobeyed a charge on letters of homing, to pay or 
perform m ten»:s of his obligation, was accounted a 
rebel by reason of his disobedience to the kmg's 
command, contained in the writ The penal conse- 
quences formerly attaching to this disobedience, or 
civil rebellion as it is termed, were abolished by 20 
Greo u cap 1 

REBUS, a mode of expressing words or phrases 
by pictures of objects whose names bear a resem 
blance to those words, or to the syllables of which 
they are composed Many of the ancient coats of 
arms were rebuses on the names of those who bore 
them, thus a lock and a heart for the name of 
Lockhart, an eye and a ton (a barrel) for that of 
Eyton, &c 

RECAMIER, Jbanite Franqoisb Julie AdA 
LAiDE, whose maiden name was Bernard, was bom 
at Lyons, m 1777, and was educated under the 
charge of an aunt, at the convent of La D^serte At 
the age of sixteen she went to Pans, whither her 
father, a wealthy banker, had now transferred his 
business Her extraordinary beauty and talents 
brought round her shoals of suitors belonging to the 
world of letters, finance, and ptditics In 1793 she 
was mariied to Jacques Rdcamier, a nch banker, 
more than double her own age The union was a 
peculiar one, the lady was moapableof expenenoing 
the transports of passion, as she was of exciting 
them, and her husband, as we are told m the souv- 
enirs of her adopted daughter, Mme Lenormand, 
‘n’eut jamais que des rapports patemels avec sa 
femme ’ ITie whole aim and pleasure of her exist 
ence seemed to be to surround herself with hosts of 
adorers, who were charmed and subdued by her 
beauty, and that indefinable grace which is so sped 
ally charactenstic of French queens of society, and 
which she possessed in perfection I’hough she 
wrote nothing, she, by her confidential intercourse 
With Chateaubnand and others, exercised no slight 
influence on French literature Under the empire 
she was opposed to Napoleon, as he had placed her 
father under surveillance for his royalist tendencies 
Napoleon took hw revenge by refusing to support 
the bank of her husband dunng a crisis It accor 
dmgly failed, and Madame R<5camier saw herself 
obliged to quit Pans She took up her residenct 
with her fnend Madame de Stael at Coppet, and 
afterwards travelled, like her, in foreign countries 
till the downfall of Napoleon, when she again opened 
her saloon m the Abbaye aux-Bois at Pans She 
died of cholera m 1849 

RECANATI (Latm, Recxnetum)^ a town of Italy, 

! m the provmce of Macerata, and 9 miles north east 
j of the town of that name, on a lofty and command 
mg eminence It contains many fine palaces, a 
cathedral with a Gothic doorway and nchly carved 
roof , several other churches, and a town house 
Near it is a splendid aqueduct, communicating with 
the subterraneous channels which convey water to 
Loretto Pop 6408, with port, 10,944 

RECEIPT, an acknowledgment in wnting of 
havmg received a sum of money m discharge of a 
debt or demand. In England a receipt is only one 
mode of proving payment If the money be paid 
in presence of witnesses, or even without witnesses, 
provided a judge or jury believe the statement on 
oath of the payer, this is quite m good evidence as 
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il ft written receipt were produced Moreover, ft ftndent JTewi, inetituted bj Jonftdftb the eo n of 
written receipt is not always conclusive, as it is Eechsb It comprised only the family and postei^ 
subject to explanation, and if it has been obtamed of the founder, who was anxious to perpetuate ftm o|||j t 
previous to a promised payment which never fol- them the nomadic life, and with tlds view presenlM^^> 
lowed, or by fraud, it will not be taken as a legal to them several rules, the chief of which were — td 
discharge In Scotland, the payment of money abstain from wme, from buildmg houses, from sowing 
cannot be proved by witness where the debt was seed, and from plantmg vines These rules were 
created by writing, and the vahdity of a written observed by the Eechimites with great stnctness. 
receipt cannot be challenged, unless in cases of fraud. (See Jer xxxv 6 ) In recent times the name has 
All written receipts for sums of £2 and upwards been assumed W a branch of the tee-totallers. 
must bear a penny receipt stamp impressed on the RECIFK ^ Pkrnahbuoo 
document or affixed. Where an affixed stamp is KECIPBOCITY See Fbxk-tbads. 
used it must be cancelled by the payee wnting his RECITATIVE (Italian, reatattw), a spedes of 
name or mitials across it m such a manner as to show musical recitation, forming the medium between 
that the stamp has been used, and so that it may song and rhetorical declamation, and in which the 
not be agam used. Unstamped receipts for £2 and composer and performer, rejecting the rigorous rules 
upwards are not admissible as evidence of payment, of time, endeavour to imitate the inflections, accents, 
ft^ persons receiving payment who shall not bond and emphasis of natural speech But though the 
fide <mhterate the affixed stamp, and those who trans- rules of time and rhythm are not to be stnctly ob 
fer an obbterated stamp to another document whereon served, the recitative is written generally m common 
ft receipt has been or is intended to be written, are time, in order to facilitate the reading In its ap- 
liable m the first instance to a penalty of £10, and proach to speech, theiefore, the recitative is mostly 
in the second to one of £20 Receipt stamps must syllabic song, that is, each syllable has generally 
not only be impressed on or affixed to receipts proper, but one tone, and the tones themselves are less pro 
but also to all notes and memorandums given on longed than in sonff strictly so called. Hence the 
payment of money and acknowledging payment of recitative has not a distinct, developed melody, and 
any part of a doot or demand whether signed or a regular modulation, it may, according to the 
not, and on payment of bills of exchange and pro meaning of the words, pass with comparative freedom 
missory notes Stamp duty is not, however, pay- through the various tones On the other hand, the 
able on receipts for deposits with bankers, receipts tones of the recitative are generally musical tones, 
for land tax, income tax, and payments to the crown, of distmct height or depth (we say generally, because 
for officers’, soldiers’, or seamen’s pay, for jiurchase m the rettlaliio jtailante^ in the opera hvffa^ the tones 
of government stock, or those written on the back become closely allied to those of speech) When the 
of duly stamped bills of exchange or promissory notes, recitative approaches still more to the strict song, m 
or on the back of duly stamped purchase deeds In respect to time and melody, the artoeo originates 
the United States receipt stamiis are not in use, In short, the recitative may be called a declanuUton 
however large the payment may W tn m usual toms Such a declamation requires a 

RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS (or according language between prose and lync jxietry The red 
to the Scotch law term Reset OF Theft) IS only a mis tative consists mostly of narrative and of poetical 
demeanour at common law, but later statutes make reflection, but it is capable of passmg quickly from 
the offender accessory to the theft, whether this is a subject to subject, serves for dialogue, and to pre- 
felony or a misdemeanour By 24 and 25 Vict cap pare important changes in great musical pieces For 
xevi 8 9, the receiver of any property feloniously this reason it is mtioduced m cantatas, operas, and 
stolen, extorted, or embezzled, is liable tn penal ser oratorios between the songs, and is, as it were, the 
vitude from three to fourteen years, or imprisonment prose of music As the music of recitative is free, 
for two years, with or without hard labour or soli- so the words need not any artificial rhythm. The 
tude If the stealing is only a misdemeanour, the recitative includes the simple (bv some abo called 
receiver is subject to penal servitude from three to the pai lante) and the accompamed, or more properly, 
seven years, or imprisonment for not above two the ohblujato In the simple recitative accompani- 
years In both these coses the receiver may be tried ment also takes place, but it consists only in simple 
whether or not the thief has been convicted, and the chords, which are given continuously, or interrup- 
thief may be a witness against him On informa- tedly In the obhltgato recitative the instrumental 
tion on oath that there is reasonable cause to suspect accompaniment is of more importance, and consists 
that goods have been unlawfully obtained, and are of either sustained chords by the greater portion of 
concealed, a special warrant may be issued to enter the orchestral instruments, or even of florid passages 
and search any dwelling house or other place by day In the recitative much is left to the singer m respect 
or night , the parties concealing, or knowingly assist to time, rhythm, and melody, which requires m him 
ing in concealing, the same may be examined by the much musical judgment and knowledge of harmony, 
magistrate, who is empowered to deliver to the in order to agree with the obbligato accompaniment 
owner goods unlawfully pawned, sold, or exchanged The force and beauty of this species of composition 
in the possession of any broker or dealer in second depend, in a considerable degree, on the character of 
hand property, with or without compensation The the language m which it is used As that is more 
police have, m some cases, power to enter in search or less accented and melodious, the more or less 
of stolen goods Any person who prints or publishes natural and striking will be the recitative The 
advertisements for the return of stolen goods without recitative seems to be much older than the song 
questions being asked, or advertisement of like Giacomo Pesi, Cuccini, and Monteverde, are cele- 
nature, forfeits the sum of £50 to any person who brated as having mtroduced the modem recitative, 
will sue for the same by an action of debt , but no and Cesti and Giacomo Canssimi, masters of the 
action will be commenced without the sanction of Papal chapel in the first half of the seventeenth 
the attorney or solicitor general century, as improvers of the same (See the article 

BECENT PERIOD, in geology, is the term ap Opera.) Leon da Vmci and Nia Porpora are said 
plied to the penod of tune that has elapsed since to have first applied the obbligato recitative In the 
the creation of man See the articles Gsologt and grand and expressive recitative, Gluck and Handel 
Mar are the chief masters In the modem opera Mozart 

RECHABITES, a religious order among the and Beethoven are distinguished also in this respect. 
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BXSCOGNIZANGS, in Uw, !• ui obligation of 
reoord whioh a man entera mto before eome court 
M record, or magiftrate duly authonased, with par* 
Jpolar conditiona, aa to appear at the aaaizea or 
^ffinrter-aeaaiona, to keep the peace, &G. In default, 
me recognizance ia forfeited to the crown, and the 
party (together with hia auretiea, if any) may be aued 
for me turn or auma apemfied 
EECOIL, the atartmg backward of a fire-arm 
after an exploaion. Thia term is particularly applic- 
able to pieoea of ordnance, which are always subject 
to a recoil, according to the sizes and the charges 
which they contain. It is caused by the pressure of 
the rapidly expanding gas upon the bottom of the 
bore in the direction of the axis equal to that which 
acts upon the projectile, which, being hghter, is 
thrown to a great distance, while the gun moves back- 
wards generally but a few feet Vanous devices 
have been adopted for receiving the recoil and for 
utilizii^ It to bring the gun again into position 
RECOLLET, or Rkcollbot (Latin, rtcollectw^ 


gathered together), m ecclesiastical history, the name 
given to certam reformed bodies of the Franciscan 
and other orders in the Cathohc Church The reformed 
society was founded m Spam by Juan de la Puebla 
y Sotomayor, conde de Belalcazar, in 1484, was 
admitted into Italy in 1625, and mto France m 1595 
Thence they spread rapidly mto Belgium and Ger 
many In France, before the revolution, they had 
1 68 bouses, forming seven provinces, under the direc 
tion of the general of the Cordehers The order still 
exists at Medma Sidonia, Leon, and Pamplona. It 
is abo known as the Friars minor of the stnct observ- 
ance of St Francis 

RECONNOITRE (from the French) means, m 
mihtary language, to inform one’s self by ocular 
inspection of the situation of an enemy or the nature 
of a piece of ground. It is one of the most import- 
ant departments of the mihtary art, and must precede 
every considerable movement A penetratmg eye, 
an acute ear, a calm and sagacious judgment, and 
much knowledge of mihtary operations, are indispens- 
able for reconnoitenng with advantage This duty 
devolves upon the quartermaster general s department, 
and is generally deputed t<} othcers who can produce 
a rapid map or sketch of the country, showmg nvera, 
hills, valleys, plains, woods, &c The officer should 
be well mounted, and accompamed by an escort, well 
mounted also, m order to escape if observed by the 
enemy Reconnoitermg not unfrequently brmgs on 
engagements, and considerable bodies of troops often 
march out to cover the reconnoitermg party, and 1 
to make prisoners if possible, m order to obtain 
information from them 

RECORD, m law, the authentic testimony in 
writing, contamed in rolls of parchment, of the pro- 
oeedmgs and acts of a court of law, upon whose pro- 
ceedings error will he An act of a jiarty which is 
put on record cannot be varied even in the same term, 
but a judicial act of the court may be altered during 
the same term If a reoord is lost the court may 
order a new entry to be made at any time In order 
to prove a record, the existence of which has not been 
disputed on the pleadings, an exammed copy is suffi- 
cient, should its existence be denied, it must be 
proved upon inspection of the record itself by the 
court, this inspection is conclusive not only as to the 
existence of the record, but as to all its statements, 
for the reoord of a court of competent jurisdiction 
IS legally considered as the mdisputable proof of all 
those proceedings having taken place which the record 
sets forth, and no averment to the contrary m plead- 
ing can be sustamedL There are also records of the 
legislature and executive government All the higher 
courts, as the three divisions of the High Cour^ 


the county oourts, and the courts ol( borough lecordenu 
file the records in the suits, and are called oourts of 
record. Trial by reoord means that one of the parties 
has set up some previous decision of the oourt, where- 
upon the otiier pleads nvi tteZ reoord — ^that no such 
decision or reoord exists. On this issue is joined, 
which is tried by the inspection of the records. 

RECORDER, a person asaooiated with the mavesr 
and other magistrates of any city or borough, having 
jurisdiction m a court of record, for their better direo- 
tion m matters of justice and proceedings according 
to law He is appointed by the home secretary, 
dunng good behaviour, and must be a barrister of 
at least five years’ standing, his salary is paid out 
of the city or borough fund Four times a >ear, or 
oftener if he in his discretion shall think fit, or if 
the crown shall direct, he holds a court of quarter- 
sessions of the peace, at which he sits as the sole 
judge, such court being a court of record, and having 
cognizance of all crimes, offences, and matters what- 
ever cognizable by any court of quarter sessions in 
the counties He has no power to make or levy any 
rate m the nature of a county rate, nor to grant ale 
or spirit hcences, nor can he exercise any of the 
powers specially vested in the town council by the 
Municipal Corporations Act He must not be a 
member of Parhament, alderman, or police magis- 
trate, but be 18 not prohibited from practising at the 
bar, and he is generally a counsel in active practice 
In case of hia unavoidable alwencc he is allowed to 
appoint a deputy, who must also lie a liarnster of 
hve years’ standing The reiordtr of London is a 
justice of Oyer and Terminer, and a justice of the 
peace of the (juoriun He is elected by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, but by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 he is not allowed to exercise judicial 
functions unless appointed by His Majesty to do so 

RECORDER, a musical instrument, formerly 
popular 111 Great liritain, resembling a flageolet m 
shape, with a mouth piece like a bird’s beak The 
instrument was wider m the lower half than In the 
upper, its tones were soft and pleasing, and an octave 
higher than the flute Milton speaks in his Paradise 
Lost of 

‘ The Dorian inoo<l 
Of flutes and soft reoonier* ’ 

and it IB also mentioned by Shakspere in Hamlet. 

RECORDS, Public, are contemporaneous au 
thenticated statements of the acts of the legislature, 
the executive government, and the courts oi record, 
the term is also popularly applied to all public docu 
ments preserved m a recognized rejiository The 
public records are valuable as the evidence of pre- 
scriptive and other legal rights, and also as the eluci 
datory materials of history, and no nation Is so nch 
in these documents as England ^ ith the exception 
of the notched rods, known as tallies, some of which 
came down from the Anglo Saxon period, and which 
were long preserved m the exchequer, the oldest, 
and m many respecU the most important, is the 
Domesday Book, a survey of land in the greater |ior 
tion of the English counties, giving lists of estates, 
their propnetors, value, extent, &c, drawn by 
order of William I Other important temtorlal 
surveys are the Rotuli Hundredorum, Extents 
Maneni, Testa de NeviU, Pope Nicolas’s Taxation, 
the Domesday of Wales, Henry VIII ’s Surveys, 
the Commonwealth Survey, &c There is ^ 
extensive senes belonging to the exchequer, head^ 
the Great Roll of the Exchequer, otherwise 


known as the Pipe Rolls, or Rotuli Annies, berin- 
mng in the second year of the reign of Henry II , 
and containing an account of the revenues of the 
crown, the Memoranda and Originalia Rolls, First 
Fruits and Tenths, certificates of institutions to 
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Ilfliin, temdtof theCourtof AagmentaiioBs^iiirti* 
toted to decide questions relating to crown poesemona 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, and Pladta^ or 
records of pleadings and ludgments. The senes of 
Fines, CJoncords, Wnts of Covenant, ftc., consisting of 
records of the transfer of lands, extends without mter- 
ruption from the 25 Heniy down to William IV 
(1833), when this species of conveyance was abolished. 
Other senes of great histoncal value are the Ongmal 
Acts of Parliament, 12 Henry VIL to the present 
time, Journals of the Lords and Commons, from 
1509, Summonses and Betums to Parliament, from 
1288 to 1422, and then umntemiptedly from 1542 
to the present time, Eecords of the Courts of Chan> 
eery, ling’s (Queen’s) Bench, Common Pleas, from 
the Norman kings to the present time. Of equal 
importance are the state papers preserved m the 
state paper department of the public record ofhee, 
they consist of the correspondence of the pnvy -council, 
secretanes of state, and other public departments, 
together with miscellaneous domestic papers from 
Henry VIII to George II , extensive correspondence 
with foreign powers, and a collection of papers relat- 
ing to church affairs at and after the Keformation. 
Attempts have been made by a senes of commissions, 
issued smee 1800 at an expense of about £1,000,000 
sterhng, to digest, arrange, and methodize these enor 
mous collections of documents, formerly scattered m 
their various inconvenient depositones m the Tower, 
Chapter House, Augmentation Oihoe, First Fruits 
Office, Somerset House, and other places, but now for 
the most part transferred to the Public Record Office 
in l^ondou, and numerous valuable publications have 
been issued from time to tune By 1 and 2 Viet 
cap xUx the master of the rolls is made guardian 
of the public recoids, with power to appoint a deputy, 
and in conjunction with the treasury to do all that 
noay be deemed necessary for the custody and control 
of the national documents By the regulations of the 
master of the rolls, issued 5th July, 1858, mdividuals 
desirous of consulting the public records, including 
the state papers, for a literary purpose, have to make 
written application to the deputy keeper, stating the 
objects of the search, which, if necessary, may be 
more fully exjdained at a personal interview, if the 
deputy kee^ier is satisfied with the statement and 
explanation, a permission is granted to inspect and 
make extracts without payment of fees By far the 
greater number of records are rolls of parchment or 
vellum, averaging from 9 to 14 inches broad, and 
about 3 feet in length Two modes of fastening the 
documents together were adopted, in the exchequer 
and common law they aie sewed together at the tops 
in an oblong book form, in the chancery and ward- 
robe the top of each skin was attached to the bottom 
of the other All the great senes of the English 
records, except those of I’arliament, are in Latin, the 
spelling of which is mucli abbreviated Dunng the 
Commonwealth the vernacular ^ as substituted, but a 
return was made to Latin soon after the Restoration, 
and the records of the courts were kept in that lan- 
guage down to the reign of George II Many of the 
statutes from Edward I to Henry V , and the prm- 
cipal part of the rolls of Parliament, are wntten m 
Norman IVenoh In that language petitions to Par- 
liament were framed up till the reign of Richard II , 
after which tune we find English often used m trans- 
actions between people and Parliament 
Scotland — The Scotch records, up to the reign of 
David II , were m the form of roU^ but after that 
tune they were wntten m the more convenient form 
of books, the accounts in the exchequer continued, 
however, to be kept in rolls till 1672 Up to the 
time of Charles IL the public records were preserved, 
under the care of the clerk register, m the Laigh 


ParthsnMint House (now past of the AdToesteif 
Library). In 1787 they were transferred to the 
Gkmeral Register House, where they still remain. 
The Scotch records mchide the acts of Parliament 
and of pnvy-oouned, and the records of the vari- 
ous conrts of justice, the records of the great seal, 
pnvy-seal, and signet, the retours of servioes, the 
register of sasmes, &c Many of the more ancient 
records of Scotland were lost by shipwreck m the 
reign of Edward L of England 

IrtUknd — The early records of this country riiared 
an equally untoward fate, many of them havuig 
perished dunng the wan which led to the final sub- 
jt^ation of the island, and those which survived were 
frequently mutilated or destroyed on account of m- 
snfficient arrangements for their safe keeping In 
1810 a commission was appomted for their preser- 
vation and arrangement, v^ose labours^ conducted 
with conuderable success, terminated m 1830 There 
is no special place for the custody of the Irish records, 
which are found scattered in vanous repositones m 
Dublin. Under the direction of the master of the 
rolls several volumes of calendars from the patent 
and close rolls have been published, but the work of 
editing has not been so satisfactorily accomplished u 
has that of the English publications of the same 
nature 

RECOVERY, m English law, the effect of asentence 
by which, m a suit instituted for the recovery of an 
estate claimed by the party, judgment is given that he 
shall recover it according to his claim It was an expe 
dient formerly resorted to in order to get nd of the 
fetters of an entail A fictitious process was insti 
tuted against a tenant in tail, m which the demand 
ant or recoverer obtamed judgment for the lands, on 
a secret confidence that, on the recovery bemg com 
pleted, he would reconvey them to the party m fee 
simple The proceedings m these cases were artifi- 
cial, dilatory, and expensive, and fines and feigned 
recoveries were accordingly abolished by 3 and 4 
William IV cap Ixxiv , which enables tenants in 
tail to make an effectual alienation by any deed to 
be enrolled m chancery, creates a protector to the 
estate by requinng that the owner of a beneficial 
and prior estate for life shall give His concurrence , 
and provides new methods for barring estates taiL 
Recoverif of Land is the title used since the passing 
of the Judicature Acts for the action of ejectment 
to transfer the posRcssiou of land from the wrong to 
the riglit owner See Entail. 

^ RECRUITING See Enlistment 

RECTOR (a Latin word, signifying a governor), 
m the Anglican Church, is the clergyman who has the 
complete and independent charge and care of a parish 
church In numerous parishes, however, before the 
Reformation, the great tithes had been appropriated by 
religious bodies, who selected from among Yenisei vei 
a vicar to perform the services, and gave him the 
small tithes as remuneration. The greater tithes 
thus came to be distinguished aa rectorial and the 
smaller as vicanal, and the term rector was applied 
to the owner of the great tithes of a pansh, whether 
the parson or any other individual or corporate body 
The repair of the chancel of the church falls upon 
the rector, the parishioners bemg bound to keep the 
nave m proper order The term rector is also applied 
m some monastic orders to the chief ofi8cer of a con- 
vent , and again to designate the heads of universities, 
colleges, academies, schools, and other educational 
corporate establishments. 

RECTUM, the name given to the last portion of 
the large mtestme, which terminates in the anus or 
vent This term is applied to this part of the bowri 
from its comparatively short course, although the 
term * straight’ (Latin, recfiis, straight) cannot be 
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•irfd to alnctl j dMcrlbt the reotam, In the h uman 
•abject at least, the bowel adaptuig itself to the 
enrrse of the aacmm. The rectom entefs the pelvis 
on the left aspect of the saerunt (see Pblitib), and 
deecnbes a carve eonespoiiduig to the concavity of 
that bone At its upper part it is loosely attained 
to tile pelvis, and it may make one or two lateral 
corves before tennmating m the anna More rarely 
ft enters the pelvis on the right, instead of the left 
■ide The muscular fibrai of the rectum are distn- 
bated equally over its ciroumference, and do not form 
restncte^ bands. In some cases (for example the 
hinged Brachiopoda) the terminal part of the bowel 
does not end m any demonstrable anus or vent (see 
also Intbstu^b) 

KECUSAin'S, m English law, a term need to 
designate those persons who refused or neglected to 
attend divine service on Sundays or holidays m the 
Established Church, or to worship accordmg to its 
forma The word is first met with in temper^ courts 
in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, when it was 
enacted that all persona who, without reasonable 
excuse, failed to attend some usual place of prayer, 
should be censured and fined for every offence 
12 pence In 23 Elizabeth the fine was made for 
every month £20, and later in the same reign it was 
enacted that if recusants did not submit within three 
months after conviction they might, upon the requi 
Bition of four justices of the peace, be compelled to 
abjure and renounce the realm, and if they did not 
depart, or if they returned without due license, they 
were to be treated as felons, and suffer death without 
benefit of clergy In the case of Homan Catholic 
recusants the laws were more severe Popish recua 
^ants were hable to a forfeit of 100 marks (£66, 13« id) 
for hearing mass, for saying it the fine was doubled, 
and m both cases they had to undergo a year’s 
imprisonment They were disabled from taking 
lands either by descent or purchase after the age of 
eighteen, unless they renounced their errors, and 
could not keep or teach schools un<ier pain of per 
petual imprisonment Popish * recusants convict,’ as 
they were called after a first conviction, could not keep 
arms m their houses, could not appear within 10 miles 
of London, could not travel 5 miles from home with- 
out license, could not hold any public office, could 
not have marnage, baptism, or bunal performed, 
except by a minister of the Established Church, 
could not bring any action at law or equity, all under 
penalties of fine and imprisonment By the Tolera- 
tion Act (1 Wm and Mar cap 18) all persons dis- 
senting from the English Church, except Papists and 
anti Tnmtanans, were allowed to meet for purposes 
of worship accordmg to their own forms on taking 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy The act was 
extended to include Unitarians in 1813, and in 1829 
the Catholic Emancipation Act granted toleration 
to Roman Catholics 

RED ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY ( Fan^sa A«a- 
lanta)f a species of Lepidoptera or Butterflies, the 
hurv» or caterpillars of whmh are solitary, and feed 
upon nettles. These larvae are dark or blackish 
green m colour, with a spotted band of yellow along 
each fide The butterfly is coloured glossy black on 
the upper side, the anterior wings possess a red band 
which runs obliquely from the front margm of the 
wings across nearly to the hinder angle, at which 
pomt the red band curves shghtly inwards Six 
white markmgs exist to the outer side of the red 
band, and external to these latter a bluish streak 
f(^owB the wmg-margm from its anterior surface for 
a abort distance backwards The posterior wmgs are 
bordered broadly behmd with red, and black spots 
are interspersed amid the red colour, whilst two 
temioimiLur bluish markings exist at the inner angles 


n 

of tiie latter pair of wings. The under aarf aoe It of n 
general ochre odoar, with the (duoracteriatie eokmnr 
of the upper aurface. 

The Admiral Batterily la common both in 
England and Scotland. It occurs in continental 
Europe, m the United States of America^ m North 
Africa. In the East Inches and m the Island el 
Tenenffe its place is occupied by a nearly allied species, 
V Vulcanta The Red Admiral appears usually 
late m September, and it generally disappears about 
October (See illustrations at Emtomoluot ) 

REDAN, in fortification, is the simplest oi all 
field works, consisting of two parapets of ec)ual length, 
whose faces jom in fonnmg a salient angle, with the 
apex towards the enemy They are not of great 
strength, but as they may be rapidly thrown up, and 
are of great service in protecting the exposed front 
of an army, and form an excellent defence to a bridge 
head, they are frequently employed 
REDBREAST, or Robin Rbdbrbast {Erylkacn» 
rvbei idn)y a specaes of birds belonging to the Denti- 
rostral Inaessores (which see), and included in the 
sub family of the Erythacmae, or Robins, which in 
turn generally form a subdivision of the larger family 
Sylviadffi, or Warblers The Redbreast is perhaps 
the most (lopular member of the Robin sub family, 
and has by its familiar habits endeared itself espe- 
cially to children, whilst its confidence m man has 
caused it to be protected and welcomed beyond the 
generality of its neighbours The red breast of the 
male is the distinguishing feature of these well-known 
birds, the female possessing the breast of a duller 
yellowish brown colour A» in other Robins, the 
bill 18 short, tapermg, and somewhat conical in shape, 
the upper mandible bemg of (xinvex conformation, 
and decurved at the tip, which is but slightly notched. 
The young are of a dull yellowish green colour, and 
want the characteristic breast colouring of the adult 
In Bntam the Redbreast, as is well known, is a 
permanent resident, but m more northern countries 
It appears to be migratory, flying southwards m win 
ter It IB a permanent bird m all the temperate 
parts of Europe, and it also occurs in Asia Minor 
and in North Africa. The n( st is made of moss and 
leaves, and is Imed internally with feathers The 
eggs number five or six, and are white, spotted with 
pale brown. 

These birils, m winter especially, become venr bold 
j and confident m habits, approachmg doors and wm- 
{ dows without fear, and soon learning even to know 
the hand which deals out crumbs and scraps of food 
to them during the inclement season As Thomson 
remarks — 

Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth then hopping o er the floor 
Eyee all the family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where lie is, 

Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet * 

On the approach of the milder spring the Redbreast 
becomes less familiar, and returns to its native haunts 
and wilder state Durmg the breedmg season these 
birds are very pugnacious, and they may attack and 
drive away all the smaller birds from the vicmity of 
the nest The food m spring appears to consist chiefly 
of msects, whilst m autumn fruits and seeds consti- 
tute the dietary Its delicacy in preparing a worm 
before partaking of it is somewhat remarkable, it 
first seizes it by one end in its beak, and beats it on 
the ground till tiie inner part comes away, then, 
it in the same manner by the other end, ii 
cleanses the outer part, which is the only portion it 
eats The song is sweet, but not specially FemarkabU* 
and contmuea during spring, summer, and aataam 
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Tha Badbraast is also said to sing in the dullest of 
reinyweather, which silenoes most other birds. From 
its general familiarity with mankind it has received 
a wm de eareise in almost every nation in Europe, 
in Bntam it is known as the Robin Redbreast, in 
Germany it is termed Thomas Oterdet, and in Nor« 
wi^, Peter Ronsmad, See also Robin 
BED COLOUBS. The red mineral colouring 
matters which are commonly used are red oxide of 
iron, red oxide of lead, and sulphide of mercury 
llie different forms of oxide of iron are Indian rid^ 
which 18 pure, finely ground hematite, Venetum red 
and cokothary which are coarser forms of the same 
substance, minium or lead oxide, and another form 
of the same substance contaming a little carbonate, 
and known as Pam red, vermuum or mercuric sul- 
phide, prepared by sublimation Besides these pi^ 
ments the following are also used — antimony vermiL- 
ton, or sulphide of antimony, precipitated by an 
alkaline hyposulphite, realga/r^ or native sulphide 
of arsenic, mercuric iodide^ and various red lakee^ 
prepared by precipitating inifusions of madder, cochi 
neal, &o , with solutions contammg alumina. 

BED CORAL See Coral. 

RED DEER See Djebr 
BEDDITCH, a manufacturing town of England, 
In the county of Worcester, 124 miles bbw Bir- 
mingham, on an acclivity It is irregularly but 
Kenerally well built, amply supphed with water, and 
has a parish church, a fine Roman Cathohc chapel m 
the Perpendicular style, and other places of worship, 
a literary and scientific institute, and manufactures 
of neccllcB, cycles, hooks and eyes, fishing tackle 
Pop (1891), 11,295, (1901), 13,493 

ItEDDLE, Raddle, Ruddle, or Red Chalk, an 
impure peroxide of iron, having an earthy texture 
and conchoidal fracture It is found in many parts 
of this country, and m Hesse, Silesia, Thunngia, 
Salzburg, and Up|)er Lusatia The English reddle 
IB found chiefly near Rotherham, and is used for 
polishing lenses, the finest foreign qualities are used 
tor drawings on paper, inferior sorts are used m car 
penters* pencils, and the common kind is used for 
marking sheep 

REDEMPTION, Equity op See Equity op 
Redemption 

REDEMPTORISTS, a religious order founded by 
Liguon at Naples m 1782, approved by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV m 1749 Beside the usual monastic vows 
they bind themselves to labour for the propagation 
of the Catholic faith by the cure of souls and the 
education of youth 
REDHILL See Reioatk. 

RED OCHRE a name cotniuon to a vanety of 
pigments, rather than desiraating an mdi\idual 
colour, and comprehending Indian red, light red, 
Venetian red, scarlet ochre, Indian ochre, reddle, 
bole, and other oxidts of iron As a mineral it 
designates a soft earthy variety of hscmutitc 

REDON, a town of France, in the department 
of Ille et Vilaine, on the Vilaine, above the con 
fiuence of the Oust, and on the canal from Brest to 
Nantes, 39 miles 8 a w of Rennes The old church 
of St Sauveur is the chief object of interest The 
manufactures include emery, cordage, agricultural 
machinery, &c Vessels of considerable size can 
enter the port at high water, Pop (1896), 5599 
REDONDILLAS signified formerly a species of 
versification used in the south of Europe, consisting 
of a union of verses of four, six, and eight syllables, 
of which generally the first rhymed with the fourth, 
and the second with the third. At a later period 
verses of six and eight syllables m general, in Span 
lah and Portuguese poetry, were called by this name, 
whether they made penect rhymes or assonances 


only These became common in the dramatlo poetry 
of Smun. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a Email aquaie work 
without any draence but m front, used in tronchei^ 
Imes of curcumvallation, contravallation, and 
proach, as also for the lodgmg of corps ds gards^ 
and to defend passages. They are usually figurea 
of three, four, five, or nx sides, with no re-entering 
angles, encompass^ with a ditch and a bank m 
earth, which oonsuits of two paitB, called rampart 
and parapet 

REDPOLE (Linota), a genus of Inseasonal Birdi 
belongmg to the Comroatral section of that order, 
and mcluded in the sub family of the FrinnUnus, or 
True Fmches The Lesser Redpole {L wn/ma) is 
the smallest of the British species of this Bub-fanuly, 
and IB taken m liurge numbers in the autumn season 
by the bird-catchers It migrates to this country in 
September, and remains to pass the wmter, leaving 
for the north of Europe m April, for the breeding 
season The northern regions of Europe appear to be 
its chief habitat, whilst the southern English counties 
are its favourite Bntish locahties The males and 
females are very fond of each other, and great affec- 
tion 18 thus exhibited between the sexes of these 
birds, whicli, however, will pair with the nearly-allied 
linnet {L cannahtna), goldfinch, and canary The 
song la sweet, but of weak character The nest is 
built m bushes or low trees, the eggs being four or 
five m number, and of a pale bluish-green colour, 
spotted with orange brown The bill is short and 
conical, and the wings slender and pointed. The 
Mealy Redpole {L hoi ealts) is probably a native of 
the northern regions, and chiefly of the north of the 
American continent, but it also occurs m Europe, 
like the Lesser Redfiole, m the winter season 

RED RIVER, a large nver of the United States, 
the southernmost of the great tnbutanes of the Mis- 
sissippi, nsing m two branches, called the North and 
South Forks, the former having its source in lat 
35* 83' 3" N , Ion. 101" 65' w , &e latter, or prmci- 
pal branch, havmg its source in lat 84" 42' N , Ion 
103" 7' 10" w , and uniting near lat 34* 30' N and 
100" w Ion The main stream flows E B E , forming 
the boundary between Texas and the Indian Ter 
ntory, and between Texas and Arkansas, in the 
latter state it turns south east, and flowing through 
Louisiana falls mto the Mississippi, 125 mdes north- 
west of New Orleans, total course, mcludmg the 
South Fork, is estimated at 2100 miles, of the 
main stream, about 1200 miles, chief affluents — 
the Washita, which joms it m Louisiana, and the 
False Washita, which it receives m the Indian Ter- 
ritory Much of its course is through nch prames, 
with red soil which colours the water About 100 
miles above Nachitoches, which hes 100 miles above 
the mouth of the stream, commences a swampy 
expansion of the river called the Raft, 70 miles long 
and 20 miles to 30 miles wide, produced by the nver 
dividmg mto a number of channels, sometimes shal- 
low, which have been obstructed by fallen trees and 
other matter brought down by the stream. At great 
expense this obstruction has been cleared away so 
far as to admit the passage of steam-boats About 
4 miles above Nachitoches the vanous channels agam 
unite, soon, however, agam to separate mto numerous 
creeks and bayous. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, a river of 
North Amenca, which rises m Elbow Lake, m the 
west of Minnesota, and after flowmg south and south 
west turns to the north-west and then flows nearly 
due north, crossmg the boundary of the United 
States into the province of Mamtol^ m which it 
falls into Lake Wmnipeg Its entiro length is 
665 miles, 525 of which are in the United Stataa. 
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In Manitoba it reoeivet the Awiniboine, another 
large stream, at its junction with which stands the 
town of Wiwipeg There is abundance of fertile 
praine lan d on b oSi sides of the nver 

BED BIVEB SETTLEMENT, a settlement 
formed in 1812 by the Earl of Selkirk on the banks 
of the above nver In 1836 it was repurchased by 
the Hudson's Bay Company, who formerlv held the 
temtory, and m 1869 this company handed over their 
temtorial rights and govemmg responsibilities to 
the imperial TOvemment who transferred the whole 
to the Canadian government m 1870, smoe which 
time the settlement has formed part of the provmce 
ol Manitoba. See Manitoba. 

BEDBUTH!, a market town of England, m the 
county of Cornwall, ui the midst of a nch mining 
district) 9^ miles north west of Falmouth It has 
several churches and chapels, science and art school, 
market place, several public halls, miners' hospital, 
&c The inhabitants are pnncipally employ^ m 
the tin and copper mines in the neighbourliood 
Bedruth is a place of great antiquity Pop (1891), 
10.324, (1901), 10.451 

KED SEA, or Akabtan Gulf (ancient. Mart 
Ruhrunt, Mare Erythi oeum, or Stnue At ahicus, Arabic^ 
Baki •d-Eejazt Sea of Hejar), a branch of the Indian 
Ocean, oommumcating with it by the Strait of Bab 
el-Mandeb, stretchmg in a n n w direction between 
Arabia on the east, and Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt 
on the west, and only separated from the Mediter- 
ranean on the north by the Isthmus of Suez It 
forms a very long and comparatively narrow expanse, 
stretchmg for 1450 miles, i^ith a breadth which, 
where widest, as on the tropic of Cancer, does not 
exceed 200 miles, and in general averages about 
180 miles, but diminishes gnmually both at its south 
and north extremities, having at the former, across 
the strait, a width of only 144 miles, further subdi 
Tided by the island of Penm into two channels, a 
larger on the east, of 11 miles, and a less on the 
west, of 1} mile, and forking at the latter into two 
branches, the one of which, forming the Gulf of 
Akaba, penetrates north by east into Arabia for about 
100 miles, with an average breadth of about 15 miles, 
while the other, forming the Gulf of Suez, follows 
the general direction of the sea, and penetrates 
between Arabia and Egypt for about 200 miles, with 
an average breadth of al^ut 20 miles In the fork 
between these two branches is the celebrated Mount 
Smai, or Tebel Musa (Mount of Moses) The shores, 
both on the east and west, consist generally of a low 
tract, mostly sandy, though sometimes swampy, 
varymg in width from 10 to 30 miles, and suddenly 
terminated by the abutments of a lofty table land of 
8000 feet to 6000 feet high The Bed Sea may thus 
be considered as occupying the bottom of an immense 
longitudinal valley, which probably at one tune 
extended between the table lands without mterrup 
tion, but has smee been paitially filled up by corid- 
workings, which, exten<hng in parallel hues at a 
short distance from either coast, have subdivided the 
aea mto three different channels, and have also 
studded its shores with numerous small islands In 
the mom channd the depth reaches in one place 
1054 fathoms, but diminishes towards the extremi 
ties, where the depth m general does not exceed from 
40 to 50 fathoms In the Gulf of Suez, which m 
earlier times is supposed to have extended consider- 
ably farther north, this depth gradually decreases to 
80 fathoms, and still contmues to shoal, till at the 
harbour of Suez it amounts to only 8 jfathoms, m 
the Gulf of Akaba, on the contrary, the depth of the 
mam channel is fully mamtained, and apparently in 
in some places even exceeded. The currents of the 
Bed Sea are entirely the result of its prevailmg 


winds. From October to May, whfen the wind blows 
generally with great oonstanev from the south, a 
strong current sets in from the Strait of Bab-el* 
Mandeb, and proceeding north accumulates the water 
so much as to produce a general rise of level of about 
2 feet, from May to October, on the contrary, the 
north wind contmues to blow, not without interrup- 
tion, but with such force and constancy as both to 
give the current a south direction and cany off the 
2 feet of level which had been previously accumu- 
lated. These wmds, however, proceeding either 
directly north or south, affect only the mdn body 
of the sea, and leave a considerable belt along the 
coasts subject to alternations of land and sea breezes, 
and not unfrequently to sudden squalls The chief 
dangers to navigation, however, arise not from these, 
but from the number of shallow reefs, of the pre 
sence of which no previous mtimation is given, as 
the sea never breaks upon them This absence of 
breakers is attempted to be accounted for by the 
porous nature of the coral, which offers so little 
resistance to the sea that it diffuses itself through it 
without commotion, as if it were passing through a 
sieve The principal harlMiurs of the lied Sea are, 
on the African coast, Suez, Kosseir, Suakin, and 
Massowa, and on the Araluan coast, Jedda (the 
port of Mecca), Hodeida, and Mocha. The trade 
from shore to shore is not of much importance, con- 
sisting chiefly of the transport of pilgrims and some 
gram from Egypt, but the trade up and doum the 
sea, between Europe and the East Indies, has become 
veiy large, and has been largely increased by the con- 
struction of the great ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez The communication between Europe and 
India has likewise been immensely facilitated by the 
laying in the Ked Sea of an electric telegraphic wire, 
which enters it at Suez, passes thence down to Kos- 
seir on its western shore, thence to Suakin on the 
same side, about lat 19" 10' N , and then proceeds in 
a s H R direction close to the island of Penm, and 
out into the Indian Ocean by the Strait of Bab el- 
Mandeb, and arrives at Aden To the biblical stu 
dent the Ked Sea possesses considerable interest, 
from the account given in Sacred Wnt of its mira 
culouB passage by the children of Israel when jour 
neymg from the land of Egypt The place at which 
they crossed the sea was the Gulf of Suez at its 
northern extremity, but opinions differ as to the 
exact point of transit, some maintaining that it was 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Suez, and others 
that it was about 18 miles further south, at the 
mouth of the Wady Tuank. 

KEDSHANK (Totanua), a spemes of Grallatonal 
or Wading Birds, allied to the Sandpipers, and m- 
eluded m the genus Totanua^ which genus, m some 
systems of classiffcation, is included m a sub family 
(Totanmse) of the family Scolopacidse or Snipes, and 
which in other arrangements is simply regarded as a 
genus of the latter family The genus Totanva in- 
cludes those forms which possess bills of moderate 
length, the legs being long, slender, and naked above 
the knee The three front toes are united by a 
slight membrane at the base, and the hmder toe is 
small The Common Bedshank {Totanua Oalid/ru) 
or Gambet is a bird which permanently resides m 
Britain, whilst it is migratory m North Europe and 
North Asia, leavmg these more northern latitudes on 
the approach of winter It occurs m winter more 
especially m Smyrna and India. Its average length 
IS about 11 or 12 inches, and its popular name is 
denved from the red colour of the legs The Spotted 
Bedshank {T fuacua) is an aUied species 

BEDSTABT {RuttetUa), a genus of Insessonal 
Birds belongmg to the Dentirostral seotiioii ot that 
order, and nearly allied to the Ery thacuus or Bobius 
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These birds derive their name from the red ooloor 
of the tailf the latter portion of the word bemg 
from the Anglo Saxon a tail Two of the 

Redstarts, one of these the Black Redstart, are only 
occasional visitors to Britain. The Common Redstart 
(Ruttr%Ua phoemewa) is a regular summer visitant, 
Imt does not appear to occur In Bntam m any great 
abundance. The female is coloured of a uniform 
grayish'brown, the mide posseesing the upper surface 
^ a bluish>gray colour, and having the red tad above 
alluded to These birds construct nests chiefly 
amongst the ivy of ruined buddmgs, the eggs num 
luring five or six, and being of a greemsh blue colour 
The Redstarts are active birds, feeding on fruits, 
seeds, and insects, which they pursue on the wing 
The song is low, but sweet, and these birds are said 
to imitate very skilfully the notes of other feathered 
songsters The Common Redstart also occurs on the 
Continent It is very common m France and Italy, 
and 18 found periodically m Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway The Black J^jdstart is common m the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia 

REDWINGr {Tardus iltacus)^ a species of Denti 
rostral birds belonging to the Insessonal order, and 
included in the sub family of the Turdmse, or Tnie 
Inrushes, in which the bill is of moderate length, 
the upjier mandible l>eing notched at the tij) and its 
ndge curved I'he nostrils are placed at the base of 
the bill, with their openings exposed 'Jbe Redwing 
visits Bntam as a migratory bird in wintor, migrating 
from more northern regions This bird closely re- 
s^bles the Common I'hnish m its plumage, but is 
of somewhat smaller size I'hese forms congregate 
in flocks in winter, and search m the fields for the 
insects and worms constituting their winter fare 
The summer song is pleasing, but the wmter notes 
are harsh and unmusical 

REE, Lough, a lake m Ireland, formed by an 
expansion of the Shannon, between the counties of 
Longford, Westmeath, and Itoscommon, 17 miles 
long and 1 mile to 6 miles bioad, studded with 
islands, of which Hare Island, Tnchbofiin, Inchmore, 
and several others, are of considerable size Its out- 
Ime IS remarkably irregular, and formed by innu- 
merable beautiful havens and bays, and its shores 
are stnkmgly picturesque The Inny enters it from 
tiiie east 

REED This term is usually applied ludiscnmin 
ately to all tall broad leaved grasses which grow 
along the banks of streams, and even to other plants, 
with similar leaves, growing m such situations 
Stnctly speaking it belongs to the genus ArnndOy 
and especially to the A phragmdes, the largest grass 
of northern climates, and one of the most universally 
diffused. This grass grows m marshes, often occu- 
pying exclusively certain tracts, and attains the 
heigiit of 8 or 10 feet, with leaves 1 or 2 inches 
broad, and bears large nodding, silky, purplish brown 
pamoles It flowers m July It is used m many 
oountnes for various economical purjxises, as for 
thatching, for protecting embankments or sea dikes, 
for ceilmgs to cottages, &c , for screens or fences and 
hotbed covers m gardens, for chair bottoms, for 
weavers* combs, &o The flowers afford a green dye, 
which IB occasionally used for colounug woollens 

REED, m music, a thin tongue of wood or metal, 
which, being set in vibration by the action of wrmd, 
gives the soimd to oertom musical instruments, as 
&e oboe, danonet, bassoon, the bagpipes, the con- 
certina, accordion, harmonium, and certam stops of 
the organ The reed of the oboe and the bassoon 
consists of two thm wooden tongues (thinnest at the 
extremity touched by the lips), and fixed mto the 
instrument by a small copper tube, the reed of the 
clanonot oonsuts of a sixigle wooden tongue, which 


vibrates beneath the aperture in the mouth-pieoe of 
the instrument, and which is sufficiently large to 
beat agamst the sides of the opening Metal reeds 
are of two kinds — ^beatmg or fiee. In the first Iona 
the reed is larger than the opening through which 
the wmd is to pass, and m pulsating alternately closes 
and opens it, beatmg against its margins, m the 
second the dimensions of the reed are slightly less 
than the aperture, so that m pulsatmg, and m oon« 
sequence of an impulse and its own elasticity, it 
moves withm the current of our, only alternately 
alloDving and mterruptmg its passage The beating 
reed of the organ consists of a circular tube with its 
face cut away, and a metal tongue placed against 
the opening and fastened at its upper extremity, the 
lower bemg lient outwards a little from the tube to 
admit the wmd. The tube and tongue are placed in 
an organ pipe, which is stopped m such a manner as 
to force the wind through the small tube The pitch 
of the sound is regulated by the length of the tongue, 
the quality by the length and form of pipe m which 
the reed is placed The pitch of the free reed M 
determined by the length and thickness of the 
tongues, which are thickest at the end of the free 
extremity, and which may be tuned by reducing this 
thickness if the pitch is too high, or if too low by 
Bcrapmg the fixed end a little thinner 

REED BIRD See Rice bunting 

REEF, a ceitam portion of a sail comprehended 
between the top or bottom and a row of eyelet holes 
generally parallel thereto The intention of the reef 
is to reduce the suiface of the sail m proportion to 
the increase of the wind, for which nason there are 
several reefs paiallcl to each other m the su^ienor 
sails, thus the top sails of ships are generally fur- 
nished with three reefs, and sometimes four, and 
there are always three or four reefs parallel to ths 
foot or bottom of those mam sails and fore-sails which 
are extended upon booms When a reef has to be 
taken m the sail is slightly lowered, the men climb 
out along the lower boom or yard, which they lean 
over, with their feet supported by the foot-ropes, 
fold the loose fK>rtion of the sail round the yard, and 
tie them up with the cords inserted m the eyelet- 
htdes As the operation of reeling is dangerous m 
stormy weather many ships are now fitted up with 
a patent ap^iaratus by which sails may be reefed 
from the deck 

Jieef also implies a cham of rocks lying near the 
surface of the water 

REEL, a lively Scotch dance executed by two 
couples, the music for whu h is generally wntten m 
common tune of four crotchets m a bar, but some- 
times m Jig time of six quavers 

RE ENTRY, m law, a clause usually inserted m 
leases that upon non payment of rent withm a cer- 
tam period the landlord shall have power to re-enter 
the premises. 

REES, Abrahau, a Dissenting clergyman, bom 
in Wales m 1748 Being mtended for the ministry 
he was placed at the Hoxton Academy, where his 
progress was so rapid that m his nineteenth year he 
was appomted mathematical tutor to the mstitution, 
and soon aftw resident tutor, m which capacity be 
contmued upwards of twenty -two years. In 1768 
he became pastor to the Fresbytecum congregation 
of St Thomas’, Southwark (afterwards m Stamford 
Street), and contmued m that situation till 1783, 
when ^ acce):Kted an mvitation to become minister 
of a congregation m the Old Jewry, whose spintual 
concerns be supenntended till his death. On the 
establishment of the Dissenting semmary at Hack- 
ney in 1786 Dr Rees was elected resident tutor In 
Hebrew and mathematics, which place he held till the 
dissolution of the academy on the death of Dr Kippis. 
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In 1776 he wm applied to by the proprieton of 
Ephraim Ohamben's Cy<dope^ to sapermtend an 
«nlar{(ed edition of thali compilation, which, aftmr 
nine years* inoeeiant labotor, he completed m four foho 
volumes The suooen of this work led to a new 
nndertakmg, similar m its nature but more compre- 
hensive m its plan, projected and earned on by him 
under the title of the New Cyclopaedia (forty-five vole 
1802-20, price £85, republished at Philadelphia m 
forty-seven vols ) Dr Keee obtained the degree of 
D D from the University of Edmburgh He was also 
a fellow of the Boyal and Lmnaean Societies His 
death took place June 9, 1825 

BEEVE, the name given to the female Buffs 
(see Ruff), which, with the males, are captured 
•^lefiy in the fen counties of England, and after 
being fed are sent to market, fetching pnees which 
Average from 30a to 2 gumeas per dozen 

REEVE (Anglo-Saxon, gerifa\ the title of an 
official existmg m early times in England In early 
England he was the official appointed by the king 
to cany into execution the jud^ents of the courts 
preside over by the ealdorman (earl) and other high 
^ignitanes In later times there were reeves of 
vanouB kinds, as the ihtre-reeve (whence our thenff)^ 
the town, port, and borough reeve, who were fiscal 
officers within their respective jurisdictions The 
Anglo-Saxon gerSfa still exists in Scotland under the 
form grtevCf a land-steward or farm manager 
REFERENCE See Arbitration 
REFINING METALS For a descnption of 
the processes by which the various metals are ex 
tracted from their ores, and obtained m a state of 
punty, see the articles on the several metals 

REFLECTION, one of the principal phenomena 
exhibited by light. The law of reflection is that the 
angle of incidence of a ray of light is equal to the 
angle of reflection The angle of incidence is the 
angle which the ray makes with the normal to the 
refleotmg surface at the pomt where the ray is inci- 
dent, and the angle of reflection is the angle made 
by the ray after reflection with the normal 
In fig 16, plato at Optics, it I'l seen that the ray 
from a pomt at the man’s feet is reflected at a to thi 
man’s eye, giving him the image of a pomt at /, and 
the angle d a e is bisected by the perpendicular to the 
mirror The image of the man is at a distance 
behmd the mirror equal to his distance from the 
mirror, and if he moves the image will also move 
It 18 evident that a man 6 feet high can see himself 
foil length m a looking glass 3 feet high Given the 
position of a pomt and that of the reflecting surface, 
the image of the point is found by drawmg a per- 
pendicuUur to the surface, and producing it on the 
other side till the produced part is equal to the 
distance from the surface to the pomt If an eye 
be placed m front of the mirror, and a right line be 
drawn from the image to the eye, this line will he 
the direction of the small pencil of reflected rays 
whidi gives the image to the eye, and the pomt 
where it intersects the mirror is the point at which 
-the penal is reflected. We may now follow this small 
pencil from the point to where it is reflected, and 
then to the eye (For formulae and descriptions of 
spherical mirrors see articles Optiob and Mirror.) 
Smooth surfaces wiU reflect images, rough surfaces 
will reflect light, but do not produce imagea Some- 
times a moderately rough surface, as the surface of 
pi^ier, when rays from a candle fall upon it very 
'Obliquely, will reflect an image of the flama 

Lights reflected from all inirfaoee except metallio 
surfaces, is more or lew polanzed (See Polarized 
Light ) Heat undergoes reflection at polished sur- 
laoes just as light does, and as the sozface is rough- 
ened the intensity of tlie reflected heat is lessened. 


Sound is reflected, and in ooneeqne&oe of the slow- 
new of its valoaty we hear a more or lew imperfect 
echo some time a^r or before we hear the sound of 
which the echo is the imaga A number of echoes is 
analogous to a senea of imagea between two looking- 
gloasea 

REFIjECTION, Total, is when a ray of light 
traversmg a refracting medium is totally reflected 
at the surface of the medium, so that it dow not 
issue from it at all Suppose a ray of light entering 
air from water The sine of the angle of iuadenoe 
IB to the Bine of the angle of refraction m a constant 
ratio, as the angle of mcidenoe is mcreased the ray 
issues at an angle which increases more rapidly than 
the angle of incidence, and when the angle of refrac- 
tion becomes a right angle the ray is totally reflet ted. 
The angle of madence at which total reflection 
occurs IS called the crttieal angle It differs for dif- 
ferent aubetanoes, and is known if we know the index 
of refraction , for it is the angle whose sine is the 
reciprocal of the mdex of refraction The pheno- 
menon of total reflection may be observed m several 
familiar instance s For example, if a glass of water, 
with a spoon in it, is held abov e the lovel of the eye, 
the under side of the surface of the water is seen to 
shine like a brilliant mirror, and the lower part of the 
spoon IB seen reHectod m it Beautiful effects of the 
same kind may be observed in aquariums 

REFLECTORS, the name generally applied to 
reflecting telescopes See Teirsoope. 

REFLEX NERVOUS ACTION, the name ap- 
plied to one mode of action of the nervous system, 
which does not necessitate either volition or conscious- 
ness Instances of this mode of action are the 
sudden (involuntary) start made by some persons on 
the occurrence of an unexpected noise, the swift 
closure of the eyelids if some body flies past the 
head, the contraction of the pupil with an mcrease 
of light and the widening of the pupil with the re- 
verse, the rush of saliva into the mouth when some 
appeti/jng odour is perceived or some sapid auhstauce 
18 taken into the mouth, the gasping movements of 
respiration with a sudden dash of cold water on the 
face or chest, the turning of the head of a sleepmg 
person when the face is tickled, the withdrawal of 
the leg of a sleeping person if the sole of the foot he 
tickled, and so on The mechanism of a reflex 
action put in its simplest form is as follows — 
A sensory nerve is irritated, and an impression is 
earned along the nerve to a nerve centre, situated in 
some part of the spinal cord or medulla oblongata, 
or base of the brain. Changes are thus occasioned 
m the nerve centre, as a result of which a stimulus 
I IB propagated outwards along a motor nerve to a 
I muscle or group of muscles, which are thereby ex- 
* ated to contraction, and movement is effected. This 
is, m general terms, the explanation of the process to 
which the phrase ‘ reflex action ’ was first apphed by 
Dr Marshall Hall in 1832, though the mode of 
action was known and desenbed nearly a century 
earlier But the phrase is somewhat misleadmg 
In the first place the impression carried inwards need 
not give nse to a sensation, need not be consciously 
perceived, but the phrase ‘ sensory nerve ’ suggests 
that the impression travelling along the nerve is felL 
It 18 possible, and also common, for the impression, 
after reacbmg the reflex centre, to be transmitted to 
a higher centre, and there to arouse consciousness, 

I hut it 18 not necessary Indeed the essenoe of a 
reflex action is that consciousness is not necessary 
for its accomplishment. Any nerve which conveys 
impressions mwards to a centre may convey an im- 
pnlse leading to a reflex action. TEsrefore for sen 
sory nerve the phrase * afferent' (leading to or in 
wards) or * centripetal ' is now used. Secondly, the 
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reflex action need not result m viuble movement, aa 
the phrase * motor nerve ’ suggests The nerve which 
carries the excitation outwiu^ may pass to a gland, 
and the stimulus may cause secretion, or may supply 
blood vessels and cause their constriction , or may 
be distributed to some other organ and modify its 
activity very materially, whether the modification 
be obvious or not Therefore for ‘motor nerve’ the 
phrase ‘efferent’ (leading outwards) or ‘centrifugal’ 
18 now used In the third place, the nerve centre 
does not merely rtfitct the impulse received by the 
in going nerve along the out going nerve, the nerve 
centre does not play merely a passive part Rather, 
roused by the in going stimulus, the centre is thrown 
mto activity, and os a result discharges energy along 
out going nerves, leading to results de[3endent upon 
the kind of apparatus to whic h the nerves proceed 
There is no doubt reflex actions play a most impor 
tant part in life, and there is equally no doubt that 
many actions, at first performed consciously and by 
an effort of will, when they have become habitual 
sink lx3low the level of consciousness, so to speak, 
and become reflex actions 

REFORM, Pauli AM KNTARY Sec Britain, under 
section Parliament 

REFORMATION, the term generally applied 
to the religious revolution in the sixteenth eenturj*^ 
which divided the Western Church into the two 
sections known as the Roman Catholic and the Pro 
testant Before this era the pope claimed, of divine 
right, and exen ised, absolute authority over the whole 
Christian Church with tht exception of those lands 
in which the Greek or Eastern Church had been 
established Not only was hia authority deemed 
supreme m matters of doctrine and discipline, but 
his decisions were hi Id to be infallible, and whoever 
presumed to oppose them was held liable to such 
canonical censures and temjniral penalties as the 
canon law prescnlied The pope, m virtue of his 
spiritual authority, also claimed the right of inter 
fering in certain secular matters, especially with re 
ferenee to the deposition of sovereigns who liad fallen 
under the ban of the church, though thi exercise of 
this supremacy was often relx-lled against, and even 
at times successfully opposed Moieover the jiope 
claimed, in virtue of the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’, 
to have rights over all islands, and hi looked upon 
all parts of the wot Id not occupied by Christians as 
uninhabited, and parcelled out these regions among 
their Christian conquerors according to his own 
supreme will Such fat reaching claims were natu 
rally calculated to awaken jealousy and opjiosition, 
and these feelings were intensified by many other 
causes, such as the immoral lives and dense ignor 
ance of many of the ectlesiostics , the exoibitant 
wealth of the church , the many personal immunities 
and privileges of the churchmen, and their encroach 
ments on the jurisdiction of the laity In the thir 
teenth century^ papal extortions had roused great 
discontent in England, and the frequent occurrence 
of papal schisms considerably weakened the authority 
of the pajmey In the end of the fourteenth cen 
tuiy, Wychffe (about 1324-1384) denied the papal 
headship and the poiie’s power to bind and loose, 
and he advocated the alxilition of the papacy The 
writings of Wychffe soon reached the Continent, 
and aroused Huss (1369-1415) and Jerome of Prague 
(1360-1416) with their Bohemian followers, but the 
fifteenth century was not ripe for combined oppo 
sition, and the leaders of the church were strong 
enough to suppress every attempt towards change, 
as appears alike from the conduct of the princes and 
the people at the breaking out of the Hussite dis 
turbances, and from the results of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel But about the middle of the 


fifteenth century, the views of thinkers were enlarged 
by the revivid of the study of classical hterature m 
Western Europe, which followed the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks m 1453 and the oonse* 
quent dispersion of learned Greek scholars. (See 
Renaissanck ) The means of information were vastly 
increased by the art of printing, matenals for 
thought were brought before the people by instruc- 
tive works in their own language, and by the new 
universities, of which seven were instituted m Ger- 
many alone between 1451 and 1502, the number of 
learned men increased The Reformation was thus 
the outcome Ixith of a desire for ecclesiastical and 
doctnnal reform, and of the purely literary move- 
ment known as Humanism (which see in SUPP ) 
These had nothing in common except antagonism 
to the system of the Roman Church, and the 
opjioncntH of the church never succeeded in bnng- 
ing about a thorough sympathy among themselves 
The reform which a great number of enlightened 
divines had long warmly advised with little success, 
now waited but the call of a master spirit Sa 
vonarola (1452-98) arose for this purpose m 
Florence , but one funeral pile consumed him 
and his work together Several monarchs also 
attempted something Charles VIII of France 
caused the Sorlionne in 1497 to declare it expedient 
that a council should be held every ten years for 
effecting reforms in the church, and that otherwise 
the bishops should assemble for that purpose Maxi- 
milian I of Germany laid before the Roman court 
the strong remonstrances of the German pnnees 
passed m 1 500 and 1610 By the influence of France 
an independent council was held at Pisa in 1511 in 
spite of Pope J ulius II , but although its few speakers 
conducted themselves with great boldness, it was 
soon overthrown by its own weakness and by the 
decrees of the Council of the Lateran, which was 
ojiposed to it in the following year As a rule, in 
all the plans that had lieen proposed for the eradica- 
tion of abuses in the church on the one side, political 
views had lieen too often intermixed, and on the 
other, in the heat of real against individual wrongs, 
the chief alleged faults in the doctnne and discipline 
of the church liod been too much overlooked Hence 
nothing took place but fruitless disputes and violent 
persecutions of the innovators, or futile political 
negotiations in which the Holy See always prevailed 
in the end The services of John Reuchlm (1455- 
1522) in the cultivation of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and his victory over the opponents of the 
new learning in Cologne, hod an important effect 
The cultivated taste and the appreciation of scientific 
criticism which appeared in the writings of De- 
bidenus Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1586), ad- 
dressed to the most distinguished men in church 
and state, exerted a widei influence, and promoted 
the cultivation of classical learning and the diffusion 
of modified views on the subject of religion Eras- 
mus, in a well known letter to his English fnend 
Dean Colet of St Paul’s, declared that his hope was 
to ‘ remedy the error which makes religion depend 
on ceremonies and on the observance of bodily acts, 
to the neglect of real piety’ Erasmus was, however, 
himself a monk, and subject to the rules of his order, 
and he did not dare to take up too prominent a 
jKisition Of greater power over the mass of the 
people than the delicate raillery of scholars like 
Erasmus was the constantly increasing number of 
satires, epigrams, caustic allegories, and coarse jokes 
at the expense of the church and the monks, such as 
the famous tale of Renard the Fox The centre of 
Europe, together with the north, which had long 
submitted with reluctance to Rome, was ready to 
countenance the boldest measures for shaking off the 
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ecclesiastical yoke. But no one anticipated the 
quarter whence the first blow would be struck 
Frederick III , elector of Saxony, a wise pnnce and 
a realous Catholic, only followed the example of 
other German pnnces m establishing a university at 
Wittenberg, whither, among other learned men, 
he, in 1508, invited Martin Luther (1483-1546), an 
Augustine monk of Erfurt, to be professor of then 
logy Luther was well accjuainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and by a visit to Rome in 1510 he be 
came acquainted with the corruptions of the papal 
court Leo X was created pope in 1513 He 
seemed placed at the head of the church merely to 
employ its revenues in the gratification of his princely 
tastes Albert, elector of Mainz and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, a pnnce of similar charactir, received 
from Leo in 1516 permission to sell indulgences 
within his own jurisdiction, on condition of sharing 
the profits with the pope (See Induigenck ) In 
this traffic Albert employed, among others, «Tohann 
Tet/el, a Dominican monk of Leipzig, who went 
about from place to place carrying on his tride in 
di fiance of decorum, and extolling his lertificates 
alK)\e the papal bulls (which respiired repentance) as 
unconditional promises of the forgiveness of sms 
The buyers were numerous and the gam was gicat 
When Tet/el commenced his traffic at JuterlKigk in 
1517 purchasers flocktd to him from Wittenberg 
Such a traffic as this wan ptcnliaily offensive to 
Luther, who had come to btlitvo tlie Augustinuin 
dottnne of justification by faith, and he set his face 
against the abuse, first in his sermons and after 
wards m ninety five tluses or (piestions which ho 
affixed to the door of tht great church, Oc toiler 
17, 1517 Tn these he deiland himself warmly 
against the abuse of indulgences (without aljsolutely 
denying their posaibh valut ), displayed a lively zeal 
for Holy Writ and the doctrines of the poiKsund 
fathers of the church, and conehuUd with a praytr 
for instruction In assailing tliese abuses Lutlur, it 
IS admitted by the Catholic clergy themselves, only 
gave voice to a wide sjircjui feeling in Gennmy He 
at once g lined a number of adherents, among them 
men of influence in church and state The Bishop 
of Wurzburg wrote to the Elector Fuderitk to 
protect Luther, who urged his sjuntual suiiciiors 
and the jxipe to put a stop to the trvffic of Tetzel 
and to reform the (orruptions of tlie church in 
general A heated controv(‘rHy now arose, which 
was conducted both on the one side and the other 
in a style and manner not at all m accord with 
modem ideas of controversial couitesy Luther 
characterized his adversaries as asses, pigs, dolts, 
&c , and m return was assailed with invective often 
of the coarsest kind The replit s written by Luther 
to his opponents were published, and continued to 
draw the attention of the world to the pnnciples 
involved in the struggle A disputation which the 
indefatigable reformer maintained in an Augustme 
convent at Heidelberg in 1518, on the merits of 
goexJ works and the use of the Aristotelian philo 
sophy, gained him friends among the young theo 
logians present, like Bucer, Bren/., and others, who 
subsequently became celebrated as zealous advocates 
of reformation The conferences of Luther with 
the papal legates Cajetan and Miltitz, in 1518 and 
1519, seemed but to show the unwillingness of the 
papal party to defend their position by controversy, 
and to manifest their desire to decide by the abso 
lute authority of a divinely established church , and 
thus the controversy which had originated in the 
single question of the abuse of indulgences came to 
involve the supreme authonty of the pope and the 
doctrine of an infallible church The scholastic 
discussions of Eck with Luther and Carlstadt at 
VOL.XIL 


Leipzig in 1519, which lasted three weeks, and in 
winch they warmly debated the doctrines of free 
will, the authonty of the pope, indulgences, and 
purmitory, at ti acted a more general attention to the 
works of Luther, who almost every month sent forth 
new pamphlets and pniited sermons In the follow 
ing year Luther published an Address to the Chris 
tian Nobility of the German Nation, and a thesis on 
the Babjdonish Captivity, in which ho definitely 
broke with the church, denying the ct ntral doctrines 
connecteil with traiisubstantiation and tlie priest 
hood The remarkable fulness and povetr of his 
style, his acuteness and learning, daily ini leasing 
by his constant historical and tv^g^tlcal studies, 
his humour and kcem reasoning powirs, his vigour 
and V ehcmence and the entire lack of m If restraint 
w hich characterize his writings, made this man, who 
was hardly known before 1617, the champion of all 
those who held that the Holy Scriptures alone as 
interpreted by pnvate judgment were the only true 
rule of faith and action His growing infiueiue 
attracted many earnest impure rs to the side of the 
new doctrines Scholars like Erasmus gave him 
only a (juihfied approval, but from Melanehthon 
(1497-1560) and Clneh Hiitten (11S8-1523) he 
iteeivtd enthusiastic support His protest against 
indulge nets was renewed in Switzciland by Zwingh 
(1184 15U), who afterwards formulated a doctrine 
of the Kiiiharist, whith, as we shdl see, widely 
differed frf)m that of Luther Meanwhile Luther 
(ontinued his erusadt against the jiapaiy, the re 
spect whuh he at first professed for the Roman 
court was now w holly eastasirle, and he attacked with 
extraordinary zeal, and no little coarseness at turns, 
the chief papal doc tunes, In 1520, when Kek pub 
lishcd the papal excommunication against him in 
Germany, he appealed to a gtnttal eoumil, when 
his works were burned at Mainz, Ceilogne, and 
Louvain, he jmblitly committed tlie bull of i xcom 
inunuation with the jiipal avnons and decrees to 
the flames (Deeembei 10) amulst the lejoicings eif 
the stude nts at W ittenbeig From this time Luther 
fenraally sepaiatcd fremi the Re>Tnan Church, and 
many of the jirincipal nobles - Ilutten, Sickingen, 
Schaumburg, &c , the most emine nt sc holars, and tho 
UmveiBity of Wittenberg, to which the young men 
of Germany and othei eountnes now flocked iii 
multitudes publicly declared in favour of his under 
taking The natural sequel of the bull of excom 
munication was the ban of tho empire, and Pope 
Leo X (1513-21) urged the Emperor Charles V to 
pronounce on the reformer the sentence of outlawry 
The question was debated at the Diet of Worms 
(April-May, 1521) Luther attended under a safe 
conduct, anei definitely refused to recant, appealing 
to the infallible authority of Holy Scripture and the 
right of individual judgment, and refusing to admit 
that he would change his views even should a 
general council pronounce against him He thus 
alienated to some extent the sympathy of the Diet, 
and Charles succeeded in peixuadirig it to agree to 
the issue of the ban against Luther, who had fled to 
the protection of Fredtnck of Saxony at the Wart- 
burg The effect of the edict of the Diet was to 
make tho political side of the quarrel more promi- 
nent, and we must not overlook tlie political cir- 
cumstances which favoured tho progress of the 
Reformation The poj>e had risen chiefly by the 
support of Germany, in his transactions witn the 
emperor he had generally be(»n supported by the 
German pnnces, who thus maintained their own 
independence Rome had, therefore, been obliged 
to court them in turn, and the emperor congratu- 
lated himself in silence if disputes ensued between 
them On the death of Maximilian I in 1519 the 
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Elector Frederick, who was already the most power 
ful Oerman pnncc, held the dignity of a vicar of the 
empire m all the Saxon terntories, and his personal 
influence gave him the most decisive voice in the 
election of the new emiieror The pope (as well as 
Charles V , who was chosen chiefly by Frederick’s 
influence in 10‘20) was obliged tfi consult his wishes, 
the former in abandoning his original summons of 
Luthtr to Home to a conference with his legates, 
and the latter m suffering the Reformation to 
develof) without violent opposition as long as it 
allowed itself to be resiKinsible to the pojie and the 
Cathohe states By his ten months’ seclusion in 
the Wartburg Luther was secured from the first 
o(msequ(me(3S of the ban of the empire, and the 
edict of Worms lost its chance of Ix-ing enforetd in 
Baxony, because the emperor, engaged in 1521 in 
the war with France, or occupied with Spanish 
affairs, almost wholly l<jst sight of the religious 
ferment in Oirmany, and each pnnee did what ht 
pleased in his own territory Frederick the Wise, 
although he did not call himself an adherent of the 
reformers, yit protected the leaders of the move- 
ment, and his interest in their eause is cxpl imed by 
the oonoem whie h he took in the prosjHinty of the 
University of Wittenlie rg, and by his gradually- 
increasiiig eonvution of tlie justice of the views of 
Luther and his friend Spalatin, wlio manageid eve ry 
thing at the ele(t(»ral court Leo’s successor, Adrian 
VI , who wfis himself desirous eef a reformation, 
received, m answer to his demand for the extir 
pation of the doctrines of Luther, a list of a hun 
dred complaints from the German states assembled 
at the Diet of Niiniberg in 1522, in which even the 
Catholics joined against the papal chair For seven 
years (1522 29) the emperor was absent in Spain, 
the Diet of Numherg had, while refraining from 
an ojicn breach with the pajiacy and promising to 
silence Luthi'r, yet den lined to enfeirce the ediet of 
Wfirms, and thus the people e)f Wittenberg were as 
little impeded in their attcmjita at a reform in 
rtligienis worship as those of Zurich, whose rapid 
progress in the change e>f their re ligienis doctrines 
anci rites found the memt jKiwerful su]jj>e>rt in the 
governments of the noithem cantons of Swit/er 
land, and Lu the r was e ven obliged to hasten from 
the Wartburg tei quell the tumults excited by the 
turbulent /e al of Carlstadt While he was publish 
ing his translation of the Mew Testament which 
was soon followeel by the tnnslation of the Old, 
and while Me lanehthon was engaged on his Loci 
Communes (the fust and for a long time the liest 
exposition of the Lutheran deKtrine^s — first pub 
b^ed m 1521) serious prepaiatiems feir the reform 
erf eoclesiastieal abuses were made in Deux Fonts 
Pomerania, Hilesio, m the haxon cities and in 
Suabia Luther’s liturgy had no sooner appeared 
<1522), than it was iidopted in Magdeburg and 
Flbingen The new ehureh was not long with- 
out its martjrrs In 1522 the Iniiuisition in the 
Netlierlands secured it this lionmir by the execution 
of some A ugustines who favoured the new doctrines 
Translations of the Bible into Dutch and French 
now appeared In the very heart of France, at 
Meaux, a Lutheran church was organized In vain 
did the Sorbonne condemn the pnnciples of Luther, 
in vain was the execution of the edict of Worms 
against religious innovations resolved upon at the 
Diet of Ntimburg in 1524 and the Convention of 
Katisbon, in vain did Geor^ duke of Saxony, 
Henry, duke of Brunswick, the rulers of France, 
Bpam, Austria, and the spiritual princes of the 
empire labour to suppress the Reformation by the 
persecution of the followers of Luther within their 
states. In 1525, John, the sucoeBBor of Fredenck 


m the Saxon electorate, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
and Albert of Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, publicly 
declared themselves Lutherans All tlioir temtones, 
together with Livonia, a considerable part of Hun- 
gary, and Austna (Bohemia had already been gained 
by the Hussites), Llmelmrg, Celle Numberg, Btras- 
burg, Frankfort on the Main, Nord hausen, Bruns- 
wick, and Bremen, embraced the ne w doctnnes, and 
a great numlier of the most rtsjHJctable clergymen 
and thtHilogians in Germany feillowed the example 
of Luther, who had married Catherine von Bora, 
formerly a nun The doctnnes of the German re- 
former found a willing adherent in Gustav us Vasa, 
who in 1523 became King of Sweden Gustavus 
induced the e^states of the realm, in the Diet of 
Westerns (1527) to san(*tion the confiscation of the 
monastenes Lars Petersen was apjiomted by the 
king Archbishop of Upaala (1581), and married 
The king declared himself supreme in matters 
c celemastical, and dejxised or apfnunted bi8ho|)8 
at his will The last remains of Catholic usages 
were aliolishe»d at a second Diet of Westeras m 
1544 The first systematic measures in favour of 
the Reformation in Denmark were taken 
Kredern k I , instigated by his son Christian, who 
had studied in Germany and bicome an enthu 
siostic Fiutheran At a diet hedd in 1536 the 
assembly decreed the abolition of the C’atbolii wor 
ship in the Danish domunons, the Inshops were re- 
quired to cease all opposition to Lutlie ranism, and 
the beneficed clergy to embrace it The nobles and 
people yielded a ready ae (juiescence to all those 
changes. Contemporaneously, or ve ry soon after, the 
new doctrines gained the asc endency over the greater 
part of Lower Saxony and the north of Westphalia, 
and in Hamburg and LUlieck During the period 
marked by the absence of the emjieror, the Refor- 
mation advanced with astonishing rapidity, and 
almost without any impediment. Another im- 
portant stage in the Reformation was marked by the 
tws) Diets of Spires (1520- 1529) At the first Diet 
a motion for de lay was earned under which such 
adherents of Luther as tlie Llortor of Saxony and 
Fhili}) eif Hesse took the opjiortunity of seculariz- 
ing monasteiits and e stablishing the Lutheran faith 
It was in this principle of allowing ( ich state to come 
to a decision (a prjncij)le trvpTessed in the feu'mula 
ni)us rcqio cy?/'? rchqto) that an ultimate solution 
was to Ih found But meanwhile the reformers 
were weakenod by internal dissensions, and the 
second Diet revoked the permission given by the 
Jieccss of 1 526 Against this dee ision the reforming 
party entered a protest, whence tiny came to be 
known by the name of Protestants Tlie possession 
of a common name accentuated their new position 
as a distinct juditical party, and when Charles V 
returned to Germany, jirepared to take up a hostile 
attitude towards them, the Piotestants were forced 
to adopt a more clearly defined posifcicBa. They 
heaitatid, however, to In gin an open struggle with 
the emperor, now at the height <if his power, and 
although they continued to carry on an activ e propa- 
ganda among the people, by means of Luther’s 
eatechisms, the} decided to place their views before 
the omjieror as moderately as they could Melanch- 
thon was employed to draw up a full ex^msition 
of the Lutheran doctnnes, which was subsenbed by 
the pnnees already united by the League of Torgau 
(1526) and the Convention of Schwalmch (1529), it 
was transmitted to the emperor at the Diet of Augs- 
burg (1530), and solemnly read before the assembly 
(June 26), whence the declaration was called tJae 
Augsburg Confession It stated the Lutheran doc- 
tnnes in such a manner as to conciliate the church, 
laymg leas stresB on the central doctrine of juBti- 
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fication by faith» and defending the Lutheran de> 
partures from the ntnal and practice of the church, 
without formally disowning the papal authority 
After some hesitation, and a few spasmodic attempts 
at an imderstanding, the Diet of Augsburg re 
affirmed the pohcy of the edict of Worms, and the 
Protestants were given till April, 1531, to renounce 
their heresies and return to the church After this 
date strong measures were to be taken to reduce 
them to obedience A similar reply was given to 
htrasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau, 
which had sent the emperor a similar paper styled 
the Confessio Tetrapolitana (Confession of the h our 
Cities) This conclusion of the diet was a new motive 
of union to the Lutherans. (For a history of subst 
quent events see S(HMALkv.Li)ic League., Inierim, 
and Peace, Religious ) The German Protestants 
were united by common political interests and a 
common creed contained m the Augsburg Confession 
and its apology (see Mllani iithon), and illustrated 
by the Artieh s of 8chm.ilkalden and the two cate 
chisms, and finally confirmed in 1580 by the Formula 
of Concord (see Concord, Formuiji op, and Creed) 
The Lutherans, or adherents of the Augsburg Ctm 
fession, were the three t let tors of the Palatinate, 
Saxony, and Brandenbuig twt nty dukes and prmct s 
twenty four imperial eounts ftmr barons, and thirty 
five im{)enal cities — in all eighty six meinbeis of the 
empire Sweden and Dtnmaik, St hit swig, Pomer 
aiiia, and many important cities on political grtmnds 
and Hesse and Bremtn from a preftrenee for Cal 
vmism, refustd to adopt the FoiniuU of Concord 
The Palatinate ft 11 liack, and tht court of Berlin 
became Calvinistie or Reformed (see REhoUMKD 
Church) Tht disputt comtining tht Inidy of 
Christ in the satrament of the sujiper (set Lords 
Sipper) between the Frentb and hwiss Prottstants 
rcsulttd m a total scjiaration of the Reformed Chinch 
from the Evangelical or Lutheran Tht foundation 
of this difference lietween the two eburebes sti un 
favourable to the progress of the Reformation, was 
deeply laid in the diversity of the tharMttrs of 
their founders Luther, aceiistoim d to think more 
systematically and to adhere implicitly to tht It itt r 
of the Holy Hcriptures, immt diately brought every 
new idea which v\as suggested tt) this touchstont 
of his system, and admitted nothing which seemed 
opposed to that belief Zwingli, less trammelled 
with fixed dogmas and more ready to follow his own 
judgment, was, on the othei hand, more prompt to 
embrace those views which at tiist sight appeared 
reasonable to him The influence of Zwingli was, 
however, small compared with that of Calvin, undei 
whose guidance the Reformed (as opposed to the 
Lutheran) Church acquired great important e Cal 
vin held a view of the Eucharist vihieh more closely 
resembled Luther’s than did the doctrine of Zwingli, 
and his assertion of the divine nght of the Reformed 
Church was not less emphatic than the papal claim 
Itself The east and north adhered to the opmion 
of Luther, the west and south followed the less 
circumscribed views of the Reformed Church The 
influence of Calvin at Geneva brought the greater 
part of Switzerland into the Reformed Chuieh, and 
he was followed by the French Protestants (see 
Huguenots), by the Dutch of the United Provinces, 
and by Scotland, where Knox introduced, in 1560, 
a form of church government on the Genevan model 
which afterwards developed, under Andrew Melville, 
into Scottish Presbyterianism. The English Re 
formation, from 1530 to the death of Henry VIII 
in 1547, consisted merely in a renunciation of papal 
authonty, and was in no case doctrinal , but under 
Edward VI changes m doctnne and ntual were in 
troduced largely under Calvimstic mfluenoes, which 


(after the reaction of the reign of Mary, 1558-58) 
were themselves considerably modified under Elira 
lieth (See Calvin, Enol-vno (section CAwcA), 
Henry VIII Kno\, ^KTHLRLA^t)s, and Criseds ) 
In Transylvania tht, Lutheian confession prevailed 
In Hungary, vvhert numerous Germans had settled, 
bringing Lutheranism with them, the new faith 
made rajiid progress, espttially in the cities and 
among the nobles, but the subsemunt civil wars, 
tombined with tlu dottiinal eontests betwtjen 
Lutherans (mostlj, Gennans) uid Cahiuists (mostly 
Magyars) were prejuduial to its eoiitinued develop- 
ment It gatheiid stieiigtb gradually, however, 
till it W'as Weakened and itducid by the untiring 
labours of the Jesuits and tlu nuaaurts of the 
Catholic reaction In l^dand whtre the Reforma- 
tion had found numerous luihtnnts (fiom 1556), 
the two Piotestant jiartits with the liloravian 
Brethren, lontludtd a convention (consensus) at 
ISendomir in 1570 whieh muled them in one politico 
religious body knowui as the Dissidents Both in 
Italv and Spain Piotestantisin liad several peculiar 
charaett ristics Its adluunts vveie mostly confined 
to the highei and ciiltiviitcd cljusses, the Reformed 
faith taking scarcely any hold on the people at large 
Protestantism, of eoiirst, was a name for no single 
theological sj^stem Many lie Id the doctnne of 
justification l>y faith in the same sense as the re- 
formers but w'^ert by no means repugnant towards 
tlu old vu'w of the sac laments and the hierarchical 
government of the Catholic Church Tht associa- 
turns of Prote stants w 1 1 e gt ue i ally see ret In Italy 
there was a widespread eh sue fot reform in the 
ehurch in which nmny enlighteiud and zealous 
Catholics participated Some of them were after 
wards leaders of the (’atholu reaction which aimed 
at the jmnfieation of morals and disei]>line of the 
clergy, but at the same time rojiresscd dissent and 
schism with the strong hand Jn Naples, Venice, 
Florence, and other eitus Protestant churehes were 
opened, and cmiiunt preachers like Ochmo, and 
theedeigians like Peter Maityi, privately espemsed 
the new doc trine s These me n w e le, however, driven 
from the eemntr}, and Ihote stantism was extirpatt‘d 
m Italy by the vigeiions action eif the In([Uisition, by 
the instrumentality of the Jndtv Ljcpuniatortus^ and 
the other agencies of the strict and ascetic party 
which held the aseendeiuy in the ehurch In Hpain 
there were I’rotestuiit chun hts in Seville and Valla 
dolid, and many persems of mark ado)ited the views 
of the reformers But here also the Inejuisition 
with its autos dt ft suce creeled m arresting the spread 
of the religious revolution Tlu Counter Reforma 
turn or Catholic i cacti on, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, with the new religious orders 
which B}>rang from it, especially the Jesuits, sue 
ceeded, largely through tlu instrumentality of the 
Council of Trent (which defined the doctnne and 
reformed the discipline of the cliureh), in recovtnng 
a portion of its revolted t( rntoiy The Counter 
Reformation received considerable impetus, as may 
be inferred from the preceding narrative, from the 
dissensions among the Prote st wits themselves The 
final result throughout the Continent may lx. bioadly 
stated to be that the Teutonic nations remained pre 
dominantly Protestant, wink the Latin nations con 
tmued their adherence to the old ocelesiastieal order 
of things Whatever dissensions may have se^iarated 
the Lutherans and Calvinists at the early penod of 
their histoiy, they had, and still have, the funda- 
mentals of doctnne, the sjant and the name of 
Protestants, in eommon In Germany, the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555) had established a modus vtvendt 
between the Roman Church and the Lutherans, but 
no arrangement was made with regard to Calvinism, 
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and problems relating to ecclesiastical lands were 
left unsolved These difficulties combined with 
the effect of the Counter Reformation to produce, 
in the following century, the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48), which devastated Germany The Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) established between the parties 
a legalized toleration, but the Protestant subjects of 
Catholic princes too often experienced its violation, 
and the Catholics in Protestant states not unfre 
qucntly sufffred a similar fate 

After this general outline of the history of the 
Rf formation it remains to give some views of the 
influence whuh the movement has exerei8<‘d on the 
religion and morals, on the literary and political 
condition, of the nations nffeete*d by it As may 
be naturally inferred, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion on this subject lietwec n the Protestant and 
lioman Catholic parties, and it is but just that the 
views of both should lie as fairly statecl as possible 
Both sides would freely lulmit that there was urgent 
need for reform in the life and jmietice (if not in the 
doctrine and ritual) of the church, but, while Roman 
Catholics tonsidi r that sue li necessary changes could 
have been c lined out on conservative lines, the 
Reformation was, according to the Protestant view, 
a neeessaiy (onHcijuenee of the mental progress of 
the westein, and jiaitieulaily of the Teutonic nations 
Before the Reformation unw riptural vk ws(at(ording 
to the Protestants) with regard to the sacraments, 
veneration of images, and many other matters h wl 
established theniselvcs The doctrines of pc nance, 
confession, s itisfaetion, and absolution, that of the 
merit of woiks chiefly of those of an external kind, 
such as fasting, almsgiving, pilgrimages, and the 
like, impaired the fitc giace of the gospel, while 
])ubh( worship, being conducted in Latin, was un 
intelligible to the peojile genorilly, and could only 
satisfy by its supposed vicarious eflicacy, or irniiose 
by its pom}) aiicl sjjUndoiir The ignorance of the 
common people blinded them to the wietehedness 
of their siniituul condition, but the bettei infoimed 
soon ptreeived that nearly all the devotion of the 
faithful WHS direettd to things winch do not really 
belong to Clnistianity An oj»cn lujiturc witli the 
pope gave tho rcformcis tlu ojuioitunity of thiow 
mg off the coriuiitions and foreign aj»i)endagcs of 
religion, botli in doc time and worship, md of restor 
mg a Chiistianity which knows no guide but the 
Holy Sciijiturcs The idea that there is some 
thing for which a man is accountable only to him 
self and to his God, that in religion human authority 
IS nothing, and that it is therefoie the duty of 
everyone to study the Holy Seiiiitures for him 
self, and to rest his faith on his own convictions, 
that acts of worship derive then whole benefit 
from the faith of the woishii)})crs and their effect 
upon the lives of those who take part in them, in 
short, a living commentary on the doctrine ‘God 
must be worshqijied in s})int and m tiuth ’, was 
spiead l)^ the preaching, and still more by the 
wiitings, of the reformers among the whole mass of 
the people Thousand'* of the scholars of the uni 
veraities, the friends of philosophy and of classical 
antiquity, intelligent citizens and discontented indi 
viduals of the inferior clergy hid long been ready to 
share in the dissemination of those prineijiles, princes, 
nobles, and even some bishops had been strongly 
influenced by the sweep of the new teaching The 
success of their first appeals encouraged the reformers 
to venture the second step towards the restoration of 
what they considered true religion — by removing all 
obstructions to it in the forms of the church Among 
these were the notion of a sacramental consecration 
of jinests, the worship of saints relics, and imagas, 
transubstantiation, justifying the worship of the 


Host, extreme unction and masses for the souls of 
the deceased, which drew immense tributes from the 
fears of the dying and the gnef of mourners, and 
a multitude of other customs which distracted and 
degraded devotion From such a system, of which 
the pnesthood was the centre, the religious spirit 
now turned to a faith which it might embrace with- 
out aVjandoning the use of reason, for the eternal 
truths of the gosjiel, by means of Luther’s excellent 
translations of the Bible, and accurate versions m 
other languages, C4ime unadulterated before the 
world at large, and ajqieal was made to Scripture 
in sermons, (ateehisms, and theological works m 
the vernacular tongue Restored once more to its 
original destination, the Christian ministry among 
ProteHtants devoted itself exclusively to the labour 
of explaining the Word of God and applying it to 
spintuil improvement, of erecting schools for the 
neglected youth, and raising the character of those 
already existing, while tlie clergy renounced the 
jinvileges by winch they had been distinguished 
fiom the laity SIvery Protestant partook of the cup 
in the Lords Sujiper, everyone could understand 
the simple celebration of divine worshi}), and could 
jeiin in the sacred hymns Thus, wheitver Protes- 
tantism found its way, the worshi}) of God reeove red 
that Bimjiheity, waimtli, and siiieenty which had 
eharaetenzed it among the early Christians lie 
ligion now appealed to the reason and feelings of 
nun, and invited close investigation Not that this 
bemfieial influence became at once universal and 
corajilete, or was interrupted at no period of the 
advance of Protestantism If we examine the iieriod 
of the Reformation and tlu spirit which animatid 
its fust friends we shall find it a time of contest 
and division, when the silent operations of the new 
light was blended with violent hostility towards 
those deemed false brethren Hence the consistent 
o}>l)ositu)n offered by Reformers like Calvin and 
Knox to inything a})proaching freedom of thought, 
an opjiosition which continued to characterize the 
Piotestant Church foi centuries, and which long 
pn\ented tlu f n e activity of the very motives 
winch had bioiiglit ibont the Reformation itself 
Hence the abusive languigt from the pulpits and 
in controversial wiitmgs, which, though abundantly 
provoked by the nunaets, viohnce, and intrigues of 
the oj)iM)Kitt }mrty, and exeiisible from the rude tone 
and eontentioiis s}>irit of the age, was nevertheless 
ilways unfav oiirdble to the imi)rovement of Protes 
tantism Hence the extravagances of precipitate 
innovators which the reformers could not resist 
w ithout retaining more of the forms of the existing 
religion than a strict apjdieation of their principles 
would permit Hence that war of opinions among 
div ines w Inch not only prevented the co operation 
of the Swiss with the Saxon reformers, but also gave 
an accidental importance to certain points of com- 
paratively small moment, such as the position of the 
words Vater wnscr, ‘Our Father’, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, instead of un»er Vater This was quite in 
keeping with deep religious feelmj^, which always 
remained a conspicuous characteristic of the Protes 
tants They thought too highly of their faith, they 
were too deejdy convinced of its truth, to regard 
anything holy with indifference, they were ready 
if necessary to sacrifice their property and their 
lives in the cause of religion And this religious 
feeling was nounshed by the affecting solemnity 
of the devotional exercises which assembled the 
faithful in their churches, and in the quietness of 
the domestic circle, while it was strikingly mani- 
fested in the composition of many fine hymns 
which passed from mouth to mouth, and of which 
no religious body probably ever possessed more than 
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the Protestant churches of Germany and France 

The Reformation is generally admitted to ha\ e had 
an im|)or tant influence on morals While the reformers 
abolished the pnnciple of blind obedience to the 
pope and other ecclesiastical dignitanea, denied the 
merit of jienances, fasts, pilgrimages, Ac , rejected 
the identification of the outward observance of the 
precepts of the church with virtue, and denied the 
doctnne of works of supererogation by which saints 
had ennehed the treasury of the church, they intro 
duced that more elevated morality which retjuires 
hciliness of heart and purity of conduct While the 
reformers suppressed what they deemed errors ic- 
specting the doctnne of remission of sm, they ele 
vated and purified the standard of morality, and 
directed pcnittnts to seek for reconciliation with 
God only by faith and new olicdience While them 
selves tending towards an undue aa(eticism, they 
neiertheless rendered a service to humanity by dt 
nounemg the doctrines which represented self tor 
ture, solitude, poverty, nakedness, filth hunger, 
misery, and even privileged Ixjggary and idleness, as 
pleasing to God and stejDS towirds the highest pti 
fection The teaching of the reformers emphasized 
also the mtimite connection of religion i\ith daily 
life, furnishing purer motives of action, and kindling 
the moral feelings to a waimth which piodiited tlu 
most valuable fruits in all relations both public and 
domestic The moral tone of the Protc stants could 
not long remain at such a pitch in projiortion as 
their numbers me reased, unworthy mt mbers found 
their way into the church Moral improvement was 
sometimes neglected in ceuiseepie nee of the zeal for 
orthodox opinions, and an abuse of Luthei’s doctriiu 
— that faith is tlu only way of salvation — wets some 
times made an excuse for a vicious life Hut not 
withstanding this the rnonlity of tlic idhcientsof 
the Reformation rcccncd from Lutlur’s mflucnc* 
much firmness and constancy Institutions were 
founded in the cities for the instruction of the young 
and the relief of the pooi , laws were passed for the 
promotion of moiality , industry w is eneouraged by 
the aliolition of su])crfluous ft'stivals, and a publu 
feeling was forme d clistingmshed forstne tncss,puiity, 
and power over the minds of men Refoimed 
Switzerland, and especially Geneva, when Calvin 
introduced a system of church diseiplme, uid iiisti 
tuted a court of morals comp(»Htd of cltigy and 1 ly 
men, pieseiitcd an evamiile of purity unuiuc in its 
kind, which was imitated by tlie soeictits of France 
and Holland, and the Preshytcri uis of Scotland and 
England — ^although, it must lie confessed, not always 
with actual results proportional to the theeire»tical 
systi m 

The influence of the Reformation on literature 
has been highly important An acciuamtance with 
classical antiejuity at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was a luxury only enjoyed by a few dis 
tinguished scholars, and even though ecclesiastical 
disciplinanans might allow classical reading, they 
coulei not tolerate philosojihieal deductions therefrom 
nor a practical ajiplieation thereof without the risk 
of open revolt The study of the ancient languages, 
the general use of Latin as a medium of literary 
Intel course, and the invention of the art of printing 
promoted the process of learning, but the only 
atmosphere m which they could flourish, and the 
only direction in which they could be of general 
utility, they received through the Reformation This 
broke the fetters in which the hierarchy had Iiound 
the human mind, wrested from the clergy the abused 
monopoly of knowledge awakened a spirit of in 
vestigation and a love of learning, and opened to 
criticism, in aU branches of knowledge, a Vxiundless 
field Among the first promoters of it there were 


some men who loved trampitllitj, and wlio, like 
Knu!.mus itni lined ostensibly attached to the antu nt 
church, hut tluir principles their exertions, the 
spint of their works showed Iveyond dispute that 
they lielonged to the jiartN of tlu ixfoinurs The 
Bible being now acknowltHlged as the only rule of 
faith, it Kcaint tlu duty of every theologian to 
understind the Gre'tk and Hebrew te^xt A multi 
tude of old Latin and Gnek maniiseiipts which till 
then had not been at all or but luitiillv understood, 
were brought to light from tht libiaius of the sup 
pressed monasteries and by tlu (ritual dihgemt*, 
mostly of the Protestant litei iti, weie made eapalile 
of being more geiu'rally ustd Siitiue spiang into 
new existence' with tlu vigour of voiith wlun Me 
1 inehthon and Calvin were the teai liers of G» iniany 
and France But it cannot be aigued th it the Re 
foimation fulfilled its pKunise in tlu diiKtion of 
promoting freedom of thought and the lihirtv of the 
jiress The protest against the iiiUlhetual t\innny 
of the Roman Church was indeed, a notable instanie 
of what might be accomplished in this chit ttion, but 
hiving won the fre'edom which they tlu nisei vts 
tlesiied, the reformers became ton gem rally ojiposed 
to granting the same privih'ge to othtis and free 
doni of thought hiul to bo won from the suceessors 
of the reformers, much as the reformers had theiii- 
selv(s won it from Rome 

The mflutnee of the Reformation on the fine aits 
was admittedly unhapiiy It removed the jiaintiiiga 
and imagts from the churches, and dtjuivtd the 
misses of the ediuativo influences of the Roman 
rituil It lepressed the activity of tlu iniagiiiation, 
and taught men to feel a dignity in despising things 
that ojieiatc thiough tlu senses, and to abstain fiom 
outward spleiidoui This seventy to the arts, which 
cut off tlu 11 eonnection with religion and robbed 
them of tint shire of public veneration whuh they 
had received from (’athohcism, nut with its punish- 
ment in the decline of art among tlu Protestants 
This was particularly the uise with the Cilvinistic 
jiarty, feir the Lutherans retained many puntings 
in their churches, and celebrated religious festivals 
with music and some degree of pomp 

Ihit the most visible c e)nse(|ueiu c s of the Re fonna 
tiem and those long since most fully aeknowLclged 
ill history, are those which re late tei pofitiCH The 
church was no longcT a foreign pow’e r supre'rne over 
the state, whose supremacy m all civil matters was 
now recognize d A large' proportion of the abuses of 
the aneu nt religious usages, m which all ranks found 
i motive te> urge the reformatum of the chin e li, restc (1 
on the peilitieal euereiachments and iiecuniary de 
m inds of the popes On them, not the eh i gy only, 
but the nitions and princes were made, dependent, 
to tlmm they were obliged to pay enormous and ever- 
increasing tributes under various pretexts Their 
influence extended to a great part of the ewlinimstra 
turn of i>ublie justice in conseciueiico of tho ever 
augmenting extent of the episcopal junsdit turn, and 
the jiowc r whicli the papal legates assumed to the 
injury of the bishops Hence the pnnees were per- 
petually interrupted in the exercise of tlu ir authority 
by the church, which formed os it were an i mperium 
tn imperio — a state within the state The kings of 
France and the kings of England had long fought 
against this system, but, especially in England, not 
only the papacy but the church at home had opposed 
all such efforts The English ehurc h before the Re 
formation was, indeed, thoroughly papal The prac- 
tice of the Protestant churches, m this respect, 
vaned considerably The Swiss reformers, for 
example, were far bolder than those of Wittenberg, 
they we re favoured with republican institutions, and 
acted with the consent of their rulers The course of 
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the Reformation in Protestant Germany and Swit- 
zerland generally wjis this The communities, par- 
ticularly in the cities, negotiated with their rulens 
according to their own crinsciences and by the advice 
of the reformers The pnnees concurred in their 
plans, and established constitutions accordingly In 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, England, and those Ger 
man states which came over later, the pnnees made 
changes of their own accord, and the people sank 
gradually into the new forma imposed iiiKin them 
But in Scotland, when the minority of James VI 
afforded the reformers an opportunity of exercising 
political domination, the Presbyterian chun h practi 
cally held the reins of govtrnment, and the young 
king, on assuming royal power, hail to meet far 
higher ecclesuistical claims than any of his ancestors 
had been called upon to face The reformers wished 
to possess, in Scotland, all the irifluenco which their 
Swiss brethrin wielded m Geneva, and similar am 
bitions, within their own area, aetuated the Hugue 
nets in France Where* the government eemtinued 
Catheilic the friends of the new doctrines exercised 
their worship in se ere e y The Reform it ion 1 i 1 h rated 
the pnnees from ill the gne vancts whith then de 
pendenee on a foreign spintml peewer had brought 
upon them The re turn eef tlie e lergy to civil seuKty 
increased the niimlie i <»f their subjects, and vanems 
causes augmented their it semrecs and the prospeiity 
of their people lieyond computation These were 
the acejuiHitiein of tlie ehure h estates wine h h id come 
under their power, or, as in the case of suppressed 
convents, into their possession the cessation of the 
vast emissions e»f money fiom their estites which 
had tieen oce isioncd liy the de minds of Rome, the 
efforts of le^gites, the privileges of feiieign arch 
bishops, the begging of nienduint fnais, and the 
connection of the re ligious oiders withforeign geivern 
ments Another cause was the new sjinng given tei 
commeret, trade, and agriculture, ind the increase 
of populition caused by tlie irninigTatiem of their 
exiled brethren in the faith And is religion which 
till the Peace of Westjih di i wis really or ostensibly 
the chief motive of the iivil allianees and wars v\ is 
also the subject dearest to the heart eif every indi 
vidual, the animat leiri of the jie eiple preunpteel them 
to nsk their wealth and their blexvi in the e luse^ of 
their rulers Thus the Protestant jiiiiices bteaine 
groat, and states of small extent eihtained a high 
political irajiortuue for vvhuh the‘y were mevstly 
indebted to the Reformation Although the pitn 
mony of the ancient church fell very Iirgely into 
private hands, yet a re’rtuu proportmn was devoted 
to public purpose-s, and the me onus of the leaver 
clergy were augmented With the goods of the 
church the persons of tin ckrg3^came likewise unde r 
the jurisdiction of the teinjxual juinces The jiiflu 
enceof the Reforinatiem has met merely been felt by 
the natieins which have ido]»ted its principles, the 
states which have most violently opposed it hive 
learned from expentnet the d ingtr of attempting to 
repress the operatiem eif eke ]> rexited and wide spread 
convictions If Charles V hid cherished sufticient 
love for the Germans and for the t luse eif e v angelical 
religion to sacrifice to it lus Sjmnish crown, he might 
have preserved Germany, which in his time was 
almost entirely devoted to the new doctrines, from 
the blexidy religious wars whic h afterw ards desolated 
it The struggle of Spam against the new doctrines 
procured her more hatred from Europe generally 
than honour from Rome and wius followed by the 
decline of h er greatness France — w h ose km gs acted 
in conformity with their mixim to use the Reforma 
tion abroad as a means of exciting dissension among 
the neighbouring powers, and to suppress its doc* 
tnnes within their own dominions — expiated the 


guilt of her double-dealing in the ruinous civil wars 
and the emigrations which it occasioned Still more 
pernicious was the opposition to Protestantism m 
the case of Poland, for the destruction of which 
Russia made use of the same pohey which France 
had employed with tolerable success m Germany 
namely, affording sujiport to the Dissidents and 
entenng deeply into its internal dissensions The 
Italian states, which tolerated nothing that savoured 
of reformation, sank more and more into pohtical 
insignificance, but their decline may be rather attri- 
bute d to the discovery of a passage to the East 
Indies by sea, and the intercourse with America, than 
to the Reformation The popes struggled against the 
Reformation with resolution, and, in some cases, 
with success In the states which continued faithful 
to the churc h they established institutions for resist- 
ing the progress of the new doctrines, and for the 
jxrstcuhon of heretics By their missions to Asia 
and America they gamed a spiiitual dominion over 
territories more extensive than the half of Europe, 
which they had lost by the Reformation But no 
mission could eompensitc for what they had formerly 
drawn from Germany, England, aiul Scandinavia 
Even tlie Catholic princes by degrees grew more 
prudent, and diminished the power and revenue of 
the papal court m their stitcs, particularly after the 
Pt ue of Wcstphalui In Germany (Austria and 
Bavaiii), m France, and even in Spain, principles 
and opinions weic imix rc eptibly projiagatcd which 
made them part ikers of the nc w light that had spread 
over Eurojic, and ltd them m course of time to dis- 
regard the liehcsts and defy the excommunications 
of the Holy See 

The above arc mainly the judgments of Protestants 
reg 11 ding the Re formation llotuari Catholics writers 
of the stiicter se hexil even refuse to re cognize its title 
unless accompanied by some dejirtei itory qualifica 
tivi, such IS ‘Pst udo Reformation , ‘So called Re 
formation , or the* like According to the ir ideas 
the true and (‘atholie Re forrnatitin was undertaken 
iiid hueccssfully accomplished by the Coimeil of 
Trent With respect to the movement 

itself, Reunan Cithohes, while admitting that many 
rampant abuses whicli t illecl foi reform existed in 
the chiireh, that many of the ecclesiastics were 
grossly tainted with immorality and sunk in dt'ep 
ignorinee, and that many sujx rstitions prevailed 
whieli deformed the true character of Christianity 
iniong the unenlightened masses, yet contend, on 
the othe r hand, th it not only have the extent and 
nature of these abuses, immorality and superstitions, 
liten greatly exiggerated liut ilso that the duty of 
refoiining them imidiecl neither tlie necessity nor 
the lawfulness of a secession from the church They 
hold that the conduct and character of many of the 
]>rominent promoters of the Reformation imeiuestion- 
ably prove them hi have been aetuated by corrupt 
anei unworthy motives, thit their opposition to the 
authority of the Ifoly See w is a re hellion against 
moral and disciplinary restraint lather than an 
active endeavoui to restore the pristine purity eif 
the* church , that the movement in many of the 
state s in winch it took place was inaugurated mainly 
by the sovereigns, as in England Denmark, and 
Sweden, in order to secure to their own uise the 
revenues of the church, and that m others, as in 
Switzerland and many of the German states, it was 
effected by coarse and heated appeals to the pas 
sions and prejudices of the excitable and unreason- 
ing mob, which had been led to confound the 
existing system with its abuses, and was incapable 
of distinguishing the genuine teachings of the 
church from the superstitions which the church 
itself zealously denounced After the first flush of 
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concj^ttest Protestantism never made any advance m 
territory It remained stationary, and even in some 
cases receded in favour of Catholicism *The geo- 
graphical frontier between the two regions’, says 
Lori Macaulay, ‘has continued to run almost pre- 
cisely as it ran at the close of the Thirty Years’ war’ , 
and he adds, ‘We think it a most remarkable fact that 
no Christian nation which did not adopt the prin 
ciples of the Reformation before the end of the 
sixteenth century should have adopted them’ 

As to the influence of the Reformation on morals, 
literature, and politics, the same wide differtnce of 
opinion exists between Catholics and Protestants 
The attempts at reformation before the sixteenth 
century whieh had been made from within the 
ehureh itself had exercised but little effeet and 
Catholic authorities admit that tlie mfluonte the m w 
movement had in stirring up the church and bring 
mg about internal re\i\al was of immense beiieht 
They, howe\ er, look upon the revolt against authority, 
the introduction of religious mnovition, k ulmg 
naturilly to narrow an<l bigoted sectanaiusm on tin 
one hand and seeptuism and inhdtlityon the other, 
as pregnant with mor il and intellectual e\ il The un 
questioning allegiance of the imeduiattd multitude 
to the p<»pe, and to the doctrines ind traditions of flu 
ancient ehureh was mere ly ( onvt rtt d into an enjually 
unreasoning submission to the hading leformers, 
and to a iigid creed worshi}) wbuh hid all tht 
objectionable el» mciits of sujicrstitum about it tint 
had been condemned in Catholicism Austen 
asceticism was no longer tonhned to the monistic 
cell but often settled clown over entiie communities, 
robbing cl iily life of most of its graces and aiiunities 
Bitter and irn com il ibh (|uiiiels broke out in 
thousands of f unily circles from the chseusMon of 
theological dogmas which both partus but impel 
fectly understood The Citholics asseit, too, that 
instead of encouraging h irning the icformei’s did 
(piite the reverse lluy denounced classic il and 
scientific studies as i srun of the devil and even 
Biblical ciitieism vvis discouraged 'J lie genetal 
condition of the uinveisities became chjilorabh , 
their professors becoming noted onl;y for then piidt, 
laziness, ind unbridled licentiousness, and tlieir 
students for dt bauc be ry, ginibling, hi isplu my, and 
obscenity, ind so li i grant did this become that 
parents dreaded to send their sons to these scats of 
learning — Sec T) Aubignc s History of the Re forma 
turn, llaussei s Gesthichtc chs Zc it liters dcr Re 
formition (English edition), Symonds Kennssance 
m Italy F'oxe s P>ook of Martyrs Burnet s History 
of the Reformation , M‘Cne’s Life of Knox, &e , 
Johnson’s Europe in the Sixteenth Century, Arm 
strong’s French Wats of Religion , Rinkc s History 
of the Reformation, Beaid s Tin Reformation in 
its Rel ition to IModern Thought , Blunt s Rt forma 
turn of the Church of Fnglind, the histones of 
England by Lmgard Frouch, Green, &c , and of 
Scotland by Tytler Hill Burtem, &c 

REFORMATORIES, institutiems for the recep 
tion and reformation of juvenile otfenders under 
sentence for c riminal offences They ippear te» have 
originated in the efforts of philanthiojuc jiirsons to 
establish places of refuge for such children after 
sentence A farm sc liool for the training of vagrant 
childrc n was established by tlu Philanthropic Society 
in 1788 , this was followed, after a long interval, by 
a second, established in Warwickshire m 1818 , this 
proved unsuccessful, as did another founded by Capt 
Bren ton in 1830 In 1834 the reformatory for girls 
at Chiswick, knowm as the Victoria Asylum, was 
opened Thirteen years later was founded the St 
George’s Institution, London, which, on its removal 
to RedhiU in 1850, became the model for numerous 


others which now rapidly sprang up m the country, 
and which were supported by thexxmtnbutions of the 
benevolent The 17 and 18 Vict cap Ixxxvi first 
authorired the sending of children imder sentence to 
these pnvati foundations Further acts regulating 
these institutions were passed in 1814 and 1857, and 
in 18bb all the laws relating to these schools were coiir 
sohdated and amended by 20 and 30 \ let caps cxv m 
and exviii , which has lUsclf been amended by subse- 
quent acta, nuluding those of 1803 and 1899 The 
home seeretaiy nia> ujicm tlit applic ition of the 
managers of any itfoiuuitor\, direct an inspector 
of prisons 'vho is stvhd insiKHtoi of reformatoiy 
schools to inquiie mto the eoiiditiou of the school 
and It pent thereon, and miy if siitished with tho 
report, certify that the school is fit tui the reception 
of youthful offenders An\ offtiuhi under sixteen 
years of age who is eonviettd on iiulietmeiit oi by a 
eouit of summary junsdietion of an offence punish- 
able with penal seivitude oi inipiisonnicnt if not 
less than twalve yens of age, or if pieviously eon 
vie ted of an offeiiee juuushahle with penal s* rvitiide 
or iiiqirisoument m ly be se nt by tlit> justices before 
whom he is chai geel to a ce rtihe d re formutory school, 
tobelluK chtaiued foi iiienod of from threi to five 
'Vears such as will i xpiie at oi befoit the tmit when 
he attiins nineteen >ears of igi , and the justices 
shill as f ir is possible, select v school eondueted m 
aceoidanet with the leligioiis pti*suaaion to which 
the offender ajipears to belong The jiarent or 
guaiclian of my offender sent or about to be sent to 
in> lefoimitoiy (oi industnil) school may apply to 
have him le moved to a seheiol eondueted m aeeord- 
inec with his re ligious pe rsuasion Vft« r a de tcntion 
of eight* e 11 months the manage i s may grant a license, 
re ne w ibh e ve ry tiuee months, to jiermit an evfftnder 
to live with any trustvveirtliy ])eiHe>n willing to re- 
ceive him, but the license may be reveikeel at any 
tune ind an edfindei escaping fieun the person with 
whom he is placed is li ible to the same jiunishment 
as if he had eseijicd from school Tht managers 
may ilso, if in offendei lias eondueted himself 
sat isf le ten ily while out em license, bind him with 
his own consent to any ti ide or calling, even if hw 
ptiiod of detention li is not expired Towards the* 
m iinkiiantt of each thilel the Treasury t ontributes 
a fixe el sum of h« pt r week, a j)e)itiem eit which (not 
more thin 5s) is ii cover ibh fiom the paients, if 
they have sufficient means Clulelren under twelve 
years of age guilty of offences punishable with iin 
pnsonmeiit, but who have neit been previemsly con 
vie ted of felony, m ly now be sent to certified 
industrial schoeds, and also ehihlrcn under fourteen 
found begging or receiving alms, whether actually 
oi under the pretext of selling inythirig, or being in 
a stieet or public place feir tlie jiuipose of begging or 
reeeiving alms, children found wandeiing and neit 
having any fixed place of abode, or jiroper guardian 
ship, or visible means of subsistence , children found 
destitute, either being oijdians or Jiaving a sur 
viving parent who is undergoing penal servitude or 
mqinsonment , and those children who are known 
to fresjuent the ceimjiany of reputed thieves The 
Youthful Offenders Act of 1001 made provisions in 
tended to reduce the number of very young offenders 
committed to reformatories and industrial schools 
Sec IMIUSTIIIAL SfllOOIH 

At the end of 1 8b0 the number of certified reform- 
atones m cxistenec in Gnat Britain was 59, the 
nurnlxr of young pei’sons eonfined m them being 
7741 According to the forty fourth report of the 
mspectoi of reformatone s, issued in 1 901, the number 
of reformatory schools was then 48, 35 being for 
boys onl>, and 13 for giils only Of these schools 
40 were Protestant, 8 were Roman Catholic The 
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number of offenders in the reformatones at the close 
of the year was 5611, of whom 4953 were boys and 
668 were girls The average net cost per h^ for 
maintenance, including rent and expenses in disposal, 
and setting off the profit from labour, was boys’ 
reformatones in England, £21, 12s 3d , in Scotland, 
£19, 19« 9d , girls' reformatones in England, £21 , 
in Scotland, £25, 60 8d In the United States there 
were at a recent date about 40 reformatones, having 
an annual average of 12,000 inmates, of whom 1000 
were girls The average cost of mamtaming each 
inmate was £23 The importance of making such 
institutions a part of the public penal system was 
first practically recognized by Mossachussets in 1848 
BEFOKMEJD CUUKCH, in a general sense, 
comprehends all those churches that have been formea 
by separation from the Church of Rome, but the 
term Ileformed is often restneted to those Protestant 
churches which did not embrace the doctnnes and 
discipline of Luther The title was first assumed by 
the French Protestants, and afterwards became the 
common denomination of all the Oalvinistic churches 
on the European continent It is m this restricted 
sense that we wish it to be understood m the present 
article The same need of a reformation of the 
church which excited the zeal of Luther in Ger 
many, in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
induced many distinguished literary men and clergy 
men m Switzerland and the Netherlands, m Eng- 
land and France, to labour for the same end Among 
the Swiss Ulrich Zwingli and J ohann CEcolampadius 
(see these articles) were the most prominent When 
the Franciscan Bernard Samson, a kindred spirit 
with Tetzel, preached the efficacy of indulgences 
with e(|ual shamelessness, and came to Zunch, where 
Zwingli was a religious teacher, the latter violently 
attacked him, and the Council of ZUnch seconding 
his zeal Samson was not tolerated in the city In 
vain did a Papal nuncio labour to put down the 
reformer, and in vain did the Swiss Confederacy warn 
and threaten him After many changes m the 
forms of public worship, on his own responsibility, 
in 1523 he transmitted sixty seven propositions in 
German, in which he set forth his doctnnes, to the 
Council of Zurich, the council gave them to the 
world, and invited the reformer to a disputation, 
and attended, with many of the citizens, when it 
took place A large part of the audience was gained 
over to hiB sentiments The work of reffirm was 
now earned on with impetuosity, and much that was 
in itself innocent, and perhaps even useful, was abol- 
ished The altars, fonts, and images were baiushed 
from the churches, even vocal music and the organ 
were prosenbed The confederacy, Januaiy 26, 
1524, at the Diet of Lucerne, threatened to exclude 
Ziinch from the council , but she stood firm, and the 
town of MUhlhausen soon declared m favour of the 
new doctnnes Capito (Koflin) introduced the Be 
formation into Basel, and after 1523 (Ecolam]iadius 
continued his work In 1524 the first efforts for a 
Reformation were made at Schaffhausen From 
1525 Berne also was more mclined to the same, and 
even the zealous Cathohe cantons began to feel 
their need of it At length a religious disputation 
took place m 1526 Here CEcolampadius maintained 
the contest against a large number of vehement 
Catholics, among whom Eck was most prominent 
Zwingli did not appear, and the Paped majonty 
issued against him a sentence of excommumcation, 
but they could not obstruct his mfluence Berne 
resolved, in 1528, ujKin another disputation, though 
against the will of all the other cantons and the 
emperor himself But nothing was settled, and 
the only consequence was that the people of Berne 
were more decided m favour of the ^formation. It 


now spread more and more, notwithstanding all the 
resistance of the Cathohe cantons — Schweitz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne A huge iiropor- 
tion of the confederates had already become devoted 
to the Protestant doctnnes, when these Catholic 
cantons, having formed an alhanoe for the defence of 
their opinions with Elmg Ferdinand (brother of the 
Emperor Charles V ), prepared to appeal to arms. 
The Catholics renounced all connection with the 
Protestants, and m October, 1581, Zdneh, abandoned 
by the rest of its party, was forced to appear on the 
field alone October 11 her soldiers were defeated 
at Cappel Zwingh himself, who led his adherents, 
fell m the battle But the bloody defeat did not 
check the progress of his opmions. Zwmgli had 
made known his doctrine, that the bread and wine 
in the Lord’s supper are mere symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ, m a letter published much 
against his will, November 16, 1524, and had first 
declared them publicly, m 1526, in his Commentary 
on True and Fidse Religion (Commeutanus de veraet 
falsa Religione), and afterwards m many controversies 
with Luther and others His religious views, in 
general, were characterized by a reference to reason 
By his restless spirit of inquiry, his peculiar sagacity, 
and moving eloquence, he succeeded in raising his 
own notions to a dogmatical authonty m the Swiss 
churches Out of Switzerland, too, his system found 
much favour, and in several countries became the 
prevailing one The churches, however, which in- 
clined to his doctnnes, were early divided m vanous 
ways, and a perfect union was never effected 
Zwmgli himself lived too short a time to bring about 
a complete organization of the Swiss churches 
G^colampadius, who was the pillar of the new church 
after him, was soon removed by death But even 
durmg his life Zwmgli never had that decisive autho- 
nty among his adherents which Luther possessed 
among the German Protestants, and which led to a 
greater unity among them The other Swiss refor 
mers did not stand in the same relation to Zwmgli 
as the German reformers did to Luther, they acted 
more independently m the work of the ^formation 
But there soon arose a man in the Swiss Church 
who acquired most important authonty, and even 
gained over many Swnss and French Protestants to 
the opinions m which he differed from Zwmgli lliis 
man was John (’alvin, who, fleeing from France, 
found an asylum m (reneva, and soon acquired the 
greatest mffuence In his doctrine concerning the 
Lord’s supper he differed somewhat from Zwingli 
But the doctnnes of election and predestination he 
made the distinguishing charactenstics of his system, 
and hiB opmions on these subjects excited opposition, 
and awakened new dissensions in the Reformed 
churches Before his death the ecclesiastical rela 
tions of Switzerland were more fully settled, and 
Glarus, Appenzell, Biel, the Gnsons, and Ncufch& 
tel, liecame attached to the Reformed party 1 his 
party, however, never formed a proper church with 
a uniform creed In 1530 Zwmgh had made known 
bis own creed and the creed of his adherents to the 
Diet of Augsburg, where the German Protestants also 
set forth their profession of faith Bnt this was not 
the umversol creed of the Reformed party, and did 
not secure their recognition as a church by the secu 
lar authorities The Swiss, however, to secure the 
aid of the Protestants in Germany against the Cath- 
olics, sought a reconcihation with the Lutherans, 
but the Wittenberg Concord, so called, failed of 
effectmg its object Afterwards, m 1549, m the 
Consensus Tigurmus, the controversy between the 
people of Zunch and the Calvmists of Geneva w as 
composed , but even then there was no true union oi 
doctrme At length, m the Peace of Westphalia, ii. 
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1948, the Swiss were recognised as adherents of the 
Angsborg oonfession and a religious party But they 
did not i^opt the Augsburg confession uncondition* 
ally, or acknowledge it as their symbolical book 
At length, after tedious contests, Heidegger, a divine 
of Ziinoh, in 1671, drew up the Formula Consensus 
Helvetici, in twenty*six articles, with particular 
reference to the existmg disputes among the Re 
formed theologians This new form of concord, after 
1675, was gradually adoptea by the Reformed Swiss 
cantons, but by several of them only nominally, and 
a perfect concord could never be effected in Switzer- 
land Out of Switzerland the Reformed party were 
decidedly opposed to it, and thus new dissensions 
were kmdleA In the midst of the severest contests 
the Reformation had spread through the Nether- 
lands, where the majority of the Protestant party 
adhered to the doctrines of Luther , but the Neth- 
erlandish confession of 1551 mclined to the Swiss 
creed, and it was afterwards greatly altered Mau- 
rice, pnnee of Orange, whom the Netherlands termed 
the preserver of their civil liberty, was an advocate 
of the latter Soon, however, a violent controversy 
was kindled here among its ^herents, when Armi 
nius attempted to soften the Calvmistic doctnne of 
predestmation, and Gomarus, his colleague in licy 
dtn (especially after 1604), violently opposed him 
Excellent men, such as Hugo Grotius and others, 
agreed with Aimmius, and after his death Simon 
Episcopius (Bishop) defended his opinions But the 
contest grew more and more violent, for pohtical 
motives became interwoven with religion The 
Anninians — now called Remonat) antSy from their 
RemorntrantiOy or confession, transmitted m 1610 to 
the States of Holland — were cruelly persecuted by 
the Gomarists, or Contra remonstrants, and the 
religious conferences at the Hague and Delft led to 
no reconciliation At length, m 1618, the eelebrated 
Synod of Dort was convened, and after protracted 
deliberations, rejected the doctrines of the Remon 
strants in May, 1619, and confirmed the severe, but 
somewhat mitigated doctnne of predestmation But 
foreign theoh)gian8 would not concur uncondition 
ally in the decrees of the synod , the Remonstrants 
maintained their standing as a distinct party, and 
published, m 1621, a distinct creed, composed by 
Episcopius In France the Reformed party (see 
Huguenots) was exposed to the severest attacks, by 
the edict of Nantes, in 1698, they first enjoyed tole- 
ration But although they submitted to the doetimes 
of Calvin, they had no firm bond of union within 
themselves The English Church, which is reck- 
oned among the Reformed, was instituted in so 
(iceuhar a way, was involved so early in controver- 
sies among its members, and divided into so many 
parties, that it hardly deserved the name of one 
church The creed of 1651, which consisted origi- 
nally of forty-two articles, but was reduced to thirty- 
mne ai tides in 1562 by the Synod of London, and 
was neither purely Zwinglian nor Calvmistic, could 
not unite the contending parties See England 
— Church The Reformed system was introduced 
into Scotland by Knox, and this country has never 
swerved from its loyalty to its doctrmes and disci- 
pline 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS, or Camer 
ON1AN8, a body of Chnstians who profess to hold the 
prmcipiea of the Church of Scotland at the penod of 
the second Reformation, between 1688 and 1650 
They claim to be the legitimate descendants of that 
section of the Covenanters which was headed by 
Cameron and Cargill, who considered that Charles 
II had forfeited aU title to their allegiance, havmg 
broken the solemn vows which he made at his coro- 
nation. This open refusal to acknowledge the right 


of a monardi to the obedience K>f his people exposed 
them to the special hostility of the government, and 
brought upon them such severe and complicated 
trials that they took to themselves the expressive 
designation of the Persecuted Remnant They were 
also called Society People, from the circumstances 
that they early formed tliemseUes mto societies for 
mutual encouragement and improvement in the 
troublous tunes m which thtir lot was cast When 
William of Orange was called to the throne in 1688 
they were among the first to welcome him as the 
expected deliverer of their country from the oppres- 
sion and ty ranny of the house of Stuart , but while 
they avowed their readiness to yield all loyal obed 
ience and submission to William, they openly de- 
clared their dissatisfaction with the Revolution 
settlement, as m theu view radio illy defective, inas 
much as it disowned, or at all events did not recog- 
nize the second Reformation and Covenants, besides 
maintaimng the authority of the civil government over 
the church, thus trampling under foot the spiritual 
independence of the Church of Christ The fault of 
these arrangements was not wholly attributed to 
King William and the state, the Church of Scotland 
also, by her inactivity and temporizing policy, had 
involved herself m no small share of the blame In 
these circumstances the Society People, in order to 
maintain their consistency, protested against the 
conduct of the king on the one hand, and of the 
church on the other, as an open departure from the 
principles of the second Reformation and the solemn 
obligations of the Covenants 1'bo position which 
the sect was thus compelled to occupy was that of 
dissenters from the church and protesters against the 
state For upwards of sixteen years after they 
had publicly avowed thevr principles, however, they 
remained in an unorganized condition and without 
a regular ministry, and even although some years 
before the Revolution sodeties had been fonued, 
which to some extent bound them together as a 
united body, twenty years elai)8ed after that momen 
tons era m British history before they enjoyed the 
ministrations of stated parsons The first who exer 
cised this office connected with the body was the 
Rev John M‘Millan, who in 1706 demitted his 
charge as parish minister of Balinaghie, and cast in 
h» lot with the supporters of covenanted reforma 
tion Aided by a licentiate, Mr John M‘Noill, who 
had also seceded from the Establishment, Mr 
M'MiUan laboured for many years, preaching and 
expounding the principles of the sect in almost every 
part of Scotland In 1743 he met with a zealous 
coadjutor m the Rev Thomas Naime, who had left 
the Secession body, and there being now two or 
darned ministers a presbytery was formed, which 
assumed the name of the Reformed Presbytery 
Before its organization the body had issued a tlecla 
ration of testimony, but it was not till 1761 that a 
full testimony was issued embcxlying the principles 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland in the days of 
her greatest purity as a Church of Christ As they 
hold strictly to the Covenants, and theoretically 
reject the Revolution settlement, they occupy a pecu 
bar jMihtical position, refusing to recognize any laws 
or mstitutions which they deem not in harmony with 
those of Chnst’s kingdom Many members of the 
sect formerly isolated themselves from general 
society, and refused several of the respousibihties 
and privileges of citizens From the date of their 
ecdesiastictd organization they gradually increased 
in numbers, in 1810 three presbyteries were formed, 
and m 1811 a synod was constituted. The number 
of presbytenes was afterwards increased to six, and 
the number of ministers rose to about forty In 1868 
a split took place m the body on the q^uestion of tbo 
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nropriety of taking part In elections of njembers of 
ParliMnenty a minority, bolding that it is not right 
to do so, breaking off from the mam body Since 
then this minority has been organized as a separate 
church under the name of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland It is divided mto two 
presbytenes, those of Edinburgh and Glasgow The 
larger of the two bodies no longer exists, ha\ mg united 
with the Free (^hurch of Scotland in 1876 A Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church also exists m Ireland 
and America. 

REFRACTION When a ray of light passes 
from one medium mto a second of different density 
its path m the sei ond is inclined to its path m the 
first, and this bending of the ray is called refraction 
When a ray of light enters glass from air it is bent 
towards the normal, and it is found thit whateier 
may be the angle of incidence, the ratio of the sine 
of this angle to the sme of the angle less than it by 
the amount of the refraction is constant, this ratio 
is called the index of refrae tion for glass The index 
of refraction bet wet n any other pan of transparent 
mediums is constant for different angles of mcnlence, 
but the indices of lefraetnin for diftercut suhstaiues 
are different If the i ay Lad entered air from glass 
it would have betn bent from the normal 

REFRACrJTON, DonniK If a crystal of Ice 
land spar be plat t d on a black dot ni uh on white 
paper, two chits will ho scon through the spar, and, 
as the crystd is turii(*'d round, one of these dots will 
revolve round the otUtr Om of the dots appears 
nearer than the other, and this is that which lemaius 
stationary on turning the crystal It is called the 
ordinary im ige, the other is the exti toidmary image 
These two images iro the result of double refraction 
In uniaxial cr^ stals elasticity for light is the s vme 
for all vibrations executed indirections pirpendieu- 
lar to the axis, and for vibrations in other directions 
the elasticity vanes with the melin itioii of the direc 
tion of vibration to the axis Iceland spar is a m c/a- 
ttie crystal, m positue crystals the extraordinary 
image will appear the nearest of the two images 
REFRACTOR, or Rbhuoiing Tllhhcope See 
Tklfhcoi e 

REh RIGERANTS are ni(»dieint s use d to dimm- 
ish the heat of the body cither locally or gencially 
Refrigerants art divided into two classes those 
applied extern illy to the body, ind those given 
internally The former el iss consists of evajwatiug 
and cooling lotmus, as vinegar or alcohol and water, 
solutions of sugar of Uad, sulplmric ether, the coltl 
bath, ued water, and ice alone or ccjmbmed with 
salt The sceoud i lass includes all remedies wluch 
reduce the heat of the body liy ac ting on the cireu 
lation, as the vegetable acids, sulphur, nitrate of 
potash, cream of taitir, and the vaiious saline pur- 
gatives Among ref nge rants ma\ also be reckoned 
maphoretus and blood lettmg The extern il and 
loc^ use of lefngeiants lias in recent prictiee been 
greatly extended, both as an antidote to inflamma 
tion and as an anodyne and sedative in surgical 
operations and analogous eases 

REFRIGERuVTlNG MACHINES, machines for 
artiheially iirodueing a temperature eapabli of freez 
ing Vaiious maehuus, ditfcrmg m construction and 
even in pnnciple, have been invented and are now m 
use for the manufacture of artiheial ice One part of 
the process, which appears to be the most commonly 
used in machines m which ice is manufactured on a 
large scale, relates not to the production but to the 
transmission of cold Instead of withdrawing heat 
directly by the cold-producing apparatus from the 
water to be frozen, it is found convenient, for many 
reasons, to provide a refrigerating medium, ^m whid^ 
heat 18 first extracted by the oruimal process of refn- 


geration, and which is then used to extract heat frona 
the water to be turned into ice As salt water will 
bear a degree of cold much below the freezmg pomt of 
fresh water, it is found convenient to employ it for 
this purpose The fresh water is placed m a tank 
divided mto cells mtersected by channels from whicb 
they are separated by water tight partitions The 
refngerated salt water is allowed to flow through 
these channels, and by withdrawing the heat from 
the water freezes it fast to the sides of the cells It 
18 then suffered to flow on and return to the refn 
geratmg apparatus, while the channels are filled with 
hot watei, by which the ice is hberated from the 
cells, and may be removed in blocks 

There are three leading jinnciples adopted in the 
construction of refiigeratiiig machines — that of pro 
ducing cold by evaporation in vwuo, without auxil 
lary jsiwer , that of producing it by the compression 
and subsequent expansion of an , that of producing 
it by the ripicl e vapor ition of liquid ammonia, sul 
[iliur dioxuh carbon dioxide, eymogeiie, rhigolene, 
or otbci highly volatile li<iuid Liquefied ammonia 
IS most extensively used by two different methods 
111 the tomprisHion sysftiiif the compressed gas is 
Injutfied by passing through a coil over which cold 
\v lit 1 flows It IS then rajiidJy c xpanded and con 
Htqutntly vapori/ed, intense cold being produced 
The other type of mac lime, the abtorptimi machine^ 
IS Iwst leprestnted by the Carre ammonia freezing 
ipp 11 itus C’oneentrated hydrate of ammonia is 
heated in a closed iron vessel, and the gas driven off 
IS Ji(pi< fled by its own pressure in another iron vesst 1 
The first vessel is then rapidly cooled by submersion 
in cold water, with the result that the contained 
solution reabsorbs ammonia gas, thus decreasing the 
jm ssurt in the second vessel, and causing the liquefied 
gas to vapon/i rajndly with the produc tion of intense 
cold Watt 1 may ilso be empbiyecl in both systc rns, 
but the otiicr substances mentnuied above c ui only 
be used in eonqiression maclmus Condensed air 
IB adopted in the Wnidhausen apparatus In this 
the air ih compressed m a cylinder by a piston dnven 
by a ste im engine The air m iv be compresseel to 
two hfths of Its onginal bulk, and in this cose if the 
an oil elite ling is at 80° 1 ilir compression wall raise 
its temjierature to 205° Ijcaving the compression 
cylinder the condensed air pisses through several 
chambers in which by me ans of a current of cold water 
the condt nsc d air is brought nearly to its original 
temperature In this condition it enters another 
cylinder where expulsion tikes place under a gra 
dually dmiinishmg piessurt-* regul ited by automatic 
vah es worked by the expansive force of the air itself 
In order to re expand to its norm il volume, the air 
requires to expend as much heat as it gained in con 
densiug As the heat so gamed has been withdrawn 
in the previous operations it must be drvwm from the 
surroimtimg metlia In this way a great amount of 
cold is developed, so that when the air issues from 
the expansion cylinder it may hav e a temperature as 
low as V ) IhjIow zero Fahr, or even lower It is 
M cordmgly c ipable of freezing a Urge quantity of 
water Refrigerating apparatus are now common in 
ships, both to supply fresh provisions for those on 
boaril, and also to preserve meat, &c , as cargo 
REFUGE, CiriFS op See Chips op Refuge 
REFUGEES Ihis name is given particularly to 
the l^rench Protestants who fled from their native 
country on account of the iierseeutions to which 
they were exposed after the repeal, in 1685, of the 
Edict of Nantes, under which the reformed doctrmes 
had enjoyed toleration from the year 1598 (See 
articles Huguenots and Louis XIV ) The cruelties 
which inquisitorial zeal had produced m other coun- 
tries were renewed m France agamst the heretics, m 
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they wen called. Pfagoona were qiuurtered on them, 
and were to compel wem by oppressiona of every 
deecnption to renonnee their faith, and those who 
could not be made to recant either died under the 
sabre, or were obliged to pass theur Uvea in prison, or 
in bimishment beyond the sea. To escape this state 
of misery many fled from their native land. But 
the government did all which they could to deprive 
them of this means of escape The fixintiers of 
France were occupied by troops, and every Protes- 
tant who fell mto their hands was abused, deprived 
of his property, loaded with chains, and conhned m 
the galleys with the most abandoned cnmmals, chil 
dren were taken from their parents, and educated 
in monastenes m the Catholic faith Nevertheless 
800,000 Protestants, at least, were able by artihce, 
and m some cases by force, to e8ca}>6 from their 
native country England, Denmark, Holland, Swit 
zerland, Germany, in the latter especially Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and Hesse, received these fugitives 
with hospitality Merchants and manufacturers went 
to England and Holland, whither they could more 
easily convey their property, and at the same time 
employ it more profitably I’he nobility, soldiers, 
artists, literati, mechames, and manufacturers went 
to the states of Brandenburg In many of these 
countnes the governments gave to the emigrants 
equal privileges with their other subjects, and received 
large additions to their resources fiom the wealth and 
skill which a fanatical king had driven from his own 
kmgdom In the Brandenburg states, where these 
refugees obtamed the most extensive civil privileges, 
they became the founders of a large part of the 
manufactures which at the present time constitute 
so considerable a part of the wealth of the Prussian 
monarchy They exerted i still more important 
influence on the intellectual and moral culture of 
the countnes to which they tletl CNmccmmg the 
reception of the fugitive French Protestants in the 
electoral states of Brandenburg, set the Denkwur 
digkeiten of Christian Wilhelm von Dohm (fifth vol , 
475) I 

REGALIA (jttra reoalia), in general, the pnvi i 
leges connected with the sovereign power They are 
either such as necessarily ongm ite m the functions ! 
of government, or such as aio by paiticuUr usage 
or usurpation attached to the sovereign As state s 
and governments have gradually grown up from 
rudeness and lawlessness it may easily be imagined 
how much ignorance, in some cases, and force in 
others, have influenced the idea of regalia Among 
some Gennau tribes the prer ions metals and stones 
were considered as belonging exclusively to the 
■overeign, and even now a citi/cn has not m all 
countries the right to work mines ein his own 
ground Seirae tribes allowed their i)rmt 08 the sede 
privilege of hunting all the larger animils, except 
ammais of prey, some sovereigns declared all un- 
claimed property, as waifs, estrays, newly fejrmed lanel 
on the seashore, &c, regalia liegaba are legally 
distmguished as majora (ce)mprchendmg what relates 
to the sovereign’s power and dignity) and minoia 
(what relates to his fiscal or pecuniary prerogatives) 
English civibans reckon six classes of regalia power 
of judicature, of life and death, of war and peace, of 
waifs, estrays^ and unowned goods, of assessments, 
and of coining 

Regalia al^ denotes in Britain the regal msigma, 
consisting of the crown, the sceptre with the cross, 
the verge or rod with the dove, St Edward’s staff, 
four several swords, the globe, the orb with the cross, 
and other articles used at the coronation The 
present regalia were made at the restoration of 
Charles II The regalia of Scotland consist of crown, 
•oeptre, and sword of state They are now under the 


charge of the officers of state tfie Scotland, and are 
exhibited to the public in the crown-room in Edin- 
burgh Castle 

liLGATTA, ongmally a gondolaraoeh^d annually 
; with great pomp m Venice on the canals intersecting 
the city The term is now popularly employed in 
Great Britain and other countries to signify a showy 
sailing or rowing race, in which a number of yachts 
or boats contend for prizes 

REGELATION, wie name giv en to a phenomenon 
observed bv Faraday m 1850, namely, that two 
pieces of moist ice placed m contact will freeze to- 
gether, even in a warm atmosphere It is proved 
that besides the pressure from the weight of the 
upper piece of ice thtio is atmospheric pressure hold- 
ing the two pieces together this pussure melts the 
ice at the parts whicli liear on one another, and thus 
enough heat is absorbed to produce regelation Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s discovery, that the freezing pomt 
IS lowered by pressure, exploms the motions of glaciers 
and the a}>parent j>la8ticity of ice undt r pressure 
Rb GE>i ERATION, in theology, is the equivalent 
used by tlie English translators of the Bible for the 
Greek word palmgineata, winch occurs only twice in 
the New Testament, m Matt xix 28 and in Titus 
ill 6 In the former posajige the term is applied 
I generallv to the gospel dispensation as a process of 
I renovation, in the latter it is used as descriptive of 
! the process of individual salv itiou An equivalent 
I term is used m 1 I’etei i 3, where it is translated 
I ^begotten us again, and in one or two other passages 
I regt nt ration, as a theologicd ttrm, refers to the doc 
trmt of a f hange elFectt d upon men by divine grace, 

I in Older to ht them for bt mg pai takers of the diivme 
1 favour, and for being admitted into the kingdom of 
I heaven ’I his d(»ctnnfc is founded not only on the 
passages already mcutioiu d, but on numerous other 
passages m thi Gospels, the epi^ths of Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
w here the same c bango is spoken of lu ilifFi rent tenus, 
as well as on analogies drawn from the Old I’esta 
mciit \V itboiit distinguishing other shades of opinion, 
tliere are two theories of the dottrmoof regeneration 
which stand m distmrt antagonism to ono another, 
the thiory of baptismal rcgeuciation and the evau 
[ gtlieal theory ’ihe formei assoc latis regeneration 
I inseparably with bajitisrn, so that all who are duly 
baptized by propeily authon/ed mmistrants of the 
I rite are regenerated, the latter makes regeneration 
I depend only ujion f uth m the gospel, without the 
I coiieurrence of any outward rite ’I’liere are several 
I points on which those who hold these two theories 
' are agreed The y agree gt nt rally in regartl to the 
p issages on w Inch they found the doctrme of regenera 
turn One of the most miportant of these is Jc)hn m 
In many other passages the terms bom and begotten 
again, the fonner of winch is sometimes substitutt d 
m our translation for the latter, are used with the 
same sigiiihcation. The holders of the baptismal 
and evangelical theories also agree on the correlation 
between the doctrines of regeneration and the fall of 
man This correlation, it may be observed, is the 
cause of the most important differences as to the 
intrinsic meaning of regeneration, for according to 
the view taken of the fall of man will be that of his 
I restoration The holders of these two theories are 
also agreed as to the anticjuity, at least, of one of 
them, for it 18 generally admitted that the doctnne 
of baptismal regeneration was held by some of the 
fathers of the early church, and m particular by 
Augustine, but while the advocates of this docflinne 
mamtam that it was the umversal doctrme of the 
primitive church, their opponents hold it to have 
been merely the error of some of the earlier tiieo- 
' logians 
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The doctrine of baptismal regeneration iM founded 
on vanous passives, m which exphcit reference is 
made to regeneration as associated with baptism. 
In the passage already cited, Titus m 5, baptism is 
evidently referred to as ‘the laver of regeneration.* 
In John 111 . begetting of the 8pint is associated with 
begetting of water, and there are vanous other pas- | 
sages where the same association is made or implied ' 
without any reservation. The opponents of bap- 
tismal regeneration rely on a larger induction as to 
the general spint of the teacbmg of Senpture on this 
subject, from which they infer that baptism is used 
merely as the symbol of regeneration, and not as 
necessanly implymg the thing itself I'hey appeal 
to experience in proof that all who are bajiti/ed do 
not display the fruits of regeneration, and they also 
point to the circumstance that the association of 
baptism with regeneration, or the new birth, is only 
occasional and partial, thus, m John ui 6, when the 
new birth is first 8|K)ken of it is not associated with 
baptism The statement in 1 Peter iii 21 is also held 
to be an explanation in an evangr lical sense of the 
association between baptism and regeneration 
RKGENSBUKG See Katihbon 
REGENT, in a general sense, is a ruler, the ruler 
of a state, in a more limited sense, one who exercises 
the highest power vicariously during the absence or 
Incapacity of the lawful sovereign The right to the 
regency is created by law, agreement, or by last will 
and testament By a testamentary appomtment a 
ruler can leg illy establish a regency only when the 
right of a tlurd person to the regency, founded upon 
law, IB nut injured Begencies have often proved 
calamitous, both in ancient and modern times, to the 
people who have had the misfortune to be subjected 
to them, and have often brought a nation from a 
prosiierous condition to the brink of ruin It is in 
tact one of the strongest objections to a monarchy, m 
whi( h the head of the state possesses much personal 
power, that the suet ession is either liable to provoke 
disputes, or, if regulated strictly by pnmogeniture, 

IS liable to entail long imuorities In a well estab 
lished constitutional monarchy no such danger occurs 
There are also a few instances in history of regent ics 
ably administered *1 he t ommon title of a regent in 
England up to the time of CiomwcU was lord pro 
tector Ihe nomination of a regent or council of 
regency was sometimes made by the king in aiitu i 
pation of a miiionty After the demise of the king 
the nomination was Bimietimes made by the Grtat 
Council, which sometimes set aside the authority of 
the king’s will A moie legitimate authority, l*ar- 
hament, denied the right either of king or council to 
appoint, and hnally 8uccee<led m establishing its own 
On the death of Henry V Parbament denied the 
nght of the king to appoint a regency for the minority 
of his successor 'I’he Parbament of Henry VIII 
conceded to him the nght of appointing a legency, 
and he devolved it ujKin an executive council, who 
chose the Earl of Hertfoid, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset, to that office When George III became 
mentally incapacitated a discussion arose in Parba 
ment, as to whether the Pnnee of Wales, who was 
of full age, had a legal right to the regency, or 
whether the appointment should rest with Parba 
ment The regency was conh rred by Parbament on 
the Pnnee of Wales, but at first u ith certain restric 
tions A regency bill was passed in 1830, which did 
not come mto operation, and m 1840 the regency, in 
the event of the demise of Queen Victoria during 
the minority of the next heir, was conferred by 
Parbament on the pnnee consort 

REGENT, or Rkgknt master, a term borrowed 
by the English universities from the University of 
Pans. Graduates of that university were, according 


to ancient usage, bound withm a certain period after 
receiving their degree to debver pubbe lectures, and 
received the title of regents The same custom was 
mtroduced into Oxford and Cambndge, but was sub- 
sequently superseded by the appomtment of regular 
prrifesBors 

REGENT BIRD, or Kino Honby-katbb (Sencu- 
luB chry8ocephaltL8)f a sftecies of Insessonal Birds 
belonging to the Dentirostres, and to the sub-family 
of the Oriolmae or Onoles This bird mhabits Aus- 
tralia, and denves its familiar names from the yellow 
or golden colourof the head. These forms are amongst 
the most beautiful of the birds of that country 1 he 
males possess the most brilliant plumage, this bemg 
of glossy satin like texture and of black and yellow 
colours, which exhibit lustrous hues The females 
are dmgy in appearance when compared with the 
males. The name Honey eater has been given to 
these birds from the tip of their tongue bemg fur- 
nished with a fiencil of hlaments such as ore seen in 
the ordinary Honey-eaters (which see) or M eliphagidcHy 
with which group, indeed, the Regent Birds by some 
authorities have been classified The true Honey 
eaters, however, belong to the Tenuirostres, and not 
to the Dentirostral group oi the Inscssores The 
Regent Birds are of very shy habits, and live in the 
warmer parts of Australia, mhabiting the forest 
depths The food consists of fruits and seeds pnn 
cipally 

REGENT’S PARK, situated in the north west of 
London, in the parishes of Mar^lebone and St Juan- 
eros, comprises 450 acres. In the reign of Eb/abeth 
the site was occupied by a royal hunting ground, 
called Morylebone Park The present name of the 
park, like that of Regent Street, is derived from the 
ofhee of regent, held by Gef)rge IV when he was 
Prince of Wales, during which penod it was planned, 
although it was only opened to the pubbe in 1888 
A considt rable portion of the ground is occupied by 
the Zoological Gardens which an situated in the 
northern portion of the j>iik, and the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, which occ upy a ciicular area in the southern 
half The paik \v is laid out by John Nash, and 
although its si/e gave gnat opi>ortuiiities, and its 
trees and ornamental water art features of beauty, 
its style IS not commended by (iitics 

REGGIO 1)1 CALABRIA (anciently, Hhegtum 
JyJlii), a seajiort town of South Italy, cipitil of a 
proviiut of tlic same name, in a fertile plain, on the 
cast (oast of the Stiait, and 7 milts south cast of the 
town of Mt sHina The old town was almost entirely 
destroyed by the gn it earthquake of 1783, and a 
new town has gradually risen up, built on a regular 
and uniform jilan, with good houses and spaeious 
streets, extending from the sea to the hills that rise 
bt hind *J’hc principal edihces are the cathedral (a 
seventeenth century basilica), a collegiate and other 
churches, a royal college, an ordinary and a foundling 
hospital, a communal museum, and the old castle 
Jt has manufactures of silk goods, linen, common 
jiottcry, essences, and other sorts of perfumes, stock- 
ings and gloves made of the filaments of the Pinna, 
a marine bivalve, a considerable trade m oil an<i 
silk, and an active fisluiy Reggio is the seat of an 
archbishop, and of a high criminal and civil court 
The city was anciently called Rhegium, and was 
founded at an early date by Greek colonists from 
Eulxea, but it fiist attained wealth and importance 
thniugh the settlement of a body of Messenians in 
723 B c After it had risen to great importance it 
was besieged and starved into an unconditional sur 
render bjr Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse 
who carried off most of its inhabitants as slaves, 387 
B c It ultimately fell under the Roman yoke, and be- 
came a municipal town Julius Gsesar did much for 
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Its improvement, and hence it became known as 
Rhenium Julii It was ci\ptured and burned by 
Alanc in 410 AD, in 918 it fell into the hands 
of the Saracens, m 1060 Robert Guiscard became 
its master, and m 1282 it passed to Peter III of 
Aragon In later times it suffered severely at the 
hands of the Turks and other con(|ueror8 Its last 
great calamity was the earthquake of 1783, which 
made it almost a complete rum Pop of commune 
(1901), 44,417, of town proper about 24,000 The 
province, formerly called Calabria Ultenore I , occu 
pies the south western extremity or ttie of Italy, 
and is a rugged and mountainous region The area 
IS 1221 square miles, the {>op (1901) 430,079 

REGGIO NELL’EMILIA (anciently, Rcqium 
Lepidi\ a town m North Italy, capital of the pro 
Vince of same name, 15 miles n N i\ Modena, in a 
beautiful country, near the left bmk of the small 
river Crostolo, and on the canal of Tassone It is 
surrounded by ramparts and walls, is w( 11 built, has 
regular streets, several of them lined with porticoes 
and many handsome houses, among the chief stieets 
being the old Via Emilia, the Corso (xanbaldi, and the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele It is the see of a bishoji 
and has an ancient cathedral adorned with inarbk 
columns, and several fine statues by Okrncnti, 
several other churches, among which that of Ma 
donna della Ghiara, in the form of a Greek cross, 
and adorned with numerous frescoes, is considered 
the chief ornament of the town , a handsome 
town house, lyceuni, museum, library, fine municipal 
theatre, manufactuies of linen and silk goods, and 
of articles m horn, Ixme, and ivory Ktggio is the 
birthplace of Ariosto and of tht naturalist Spallan 
/am, whose natuial history eolleetioii is contained 
in the museum The library contains over 70 000 
volumes A favourite excursion from Ktggio is to 
the old castle of Canossa (which see) Communvl 
pop (1901), 69,176, that of the town pioper about 
25,000 — The province of Reggio lies between those 
of Parma on the west and Mockna on the east It'-* 
south west portion is covered by the Aiieunines and 
their offshoots , its north west is flat, and is partly 
bounded by the Po The area is 876 sejuare nuks, 
pop (1901), 275,827 

REGILLUS, L\kk, a small lake lielieved to 
hive existed in ancient Italy, m Latium, somewhere 
to the east or south e ast of Home, but of whie h the 
site 18 not quite certain, as it must have long ago 
been drained or dned up It is celebrated for the 
great battle fought here between the Romans and 
Latins m « c 496, which is one of the chief events 
in Roman legendary history Livy describes the 
lake as being in the terntory of Tusculura Gell 
conjectures that it was at a pi ice called Uomufelle, 
at the foot of the hill on whuh stands the town of 
Prascati This place is the site of a vole anic crater, 
about half a mile in diameter, and formerly filled 
with water, but artificially drained in the seventeenth 
century The Latins, who had esjioused the cause of 
the dethroned and banished Roman king Tar<iuimus 
Superbus, were defeated after a fierce and bloody 
contest in which the gods Castor and Pollux took 
part on the side of Rome 

REGIMENT, one of the divisions of a modem 
army Regiments appear to have originated with 
modem standing armies They are mentionul in 
France m 1662, and in England in 1588 The regi 
ment may be considered as the unit of orgam^cation 
of a modern army The various parts which com 
pose it are never permanently separate, except in 
the artillery, which is organi^sed in an anomalous 
way , and no larger body of soldiers is ever perma 
nently united under a single officer An army is 
made up of a greater or smaRer number of regiments, 


according to the unfiortance of the^service it has to 
perforai, and the force at the command of the mill 
tary authority As the size of regiments vanes an 
army is tactically divided not into regiments but into 
liattalions , a legiinent may contain one or more bat- 
talions, the strength of which \ ants in peace and war 
(See Batt\lion, and foi the oltioers commanding 
a regiment, see Opfukus Milhari and Naval.) 
In time of peace a reginu nt is eoniinonlj nxiucHid m 
numliers, and contains the skeleton, or cadre as the 
French call it, of the oigim/ation of a niiieh laiger 
number of mt n than actu illy eouqiost it The regi 
mentsin the British ser\ lec, as well as in Contmeiital 
armies, have distinctive eoleurs and insignia, they 
are inspired by an CHfyiit de mips, and carefully 
cherish the memoiy of the great actuals m which 
they have participated, of w'hu h each rc gimeiit forms 
for itself a special record Thus a regiment may 
have a great histoiy though none of the men actually 
composing it have seen service Tht suggestive 
names thus borne on the liannirs of a legimeiit, and 
the tnuhtions lissoeiated with them, are not without 
sulistantial lutluenee on the be haviour of men The 
merest lecruit feels that he* has the honour of his 
regiment to sustain, and thus the niwtst levies have 
oft* 11 l>een insfuri'd with the' feelings, and eonsex|uently 
with some of the most \aluablo qualities, of veterans 
REIjIMENTAL schools are* state siijipoiteei 
schooln maintained in each rtginient for the ediiui 
turn of Hokheis ind their children The sthools in 
the British aiiny art for both sexes, under a school 
mastei and sehoolnnstress , attendance is optional 
Rtligious instruction is given weekly on Monday, 
hut ehikUeii attending the school an not obliged to 
be present at it Then is an industrial section in 
the gills’ sdiool for ntHilkwoik, &( 

RKtilOMONTANirs a German astronomer, 
whose real name was Johann Mlillei, and who, ae 
coiding to the custom of his time, assuinexl that of 
Regiomontanus, in ullusion to thi ])laee of his biith, 
Konigsbtrg (Kings Mountain) in Framonia, was 
Ixmi m 1136 He exhibited git at precocity of 
talent, and having received a classital education at 
Leqi/ig, jilaeed himself under Purbaehius (Peur 
boeli), the }>rofessor of inathematieji at Vienna 
Under so able an instructor he made the greatest 
progress, and lieeamt one of the hist astiononiers of 
th it age Regiomontanus, toge ther with Purbae hius, 
accompanied Cirdinal Bessanon to Rome in 1161, 
where Be/a gave* him fuithtr instruction m Greek 
liteiature, anil he now completed a new abridg 
inent in Latin of the Almagest of Ptolemy (Venice, 
1496), correcting many) errors in the former trans 
lation, made by George of Trebizond In 1471 he 
built an observatory at N urn berg, and established 
a press, but after a stay of little moie than three 
years returned to Rome on the invitation of Sixtus 
IV , who employed him in the reformation of the 
calendar, and rewarded his services by raising him 
to the bishopric of Ratisbon He duel m 1476, 
according to some of the plague, according to others 
by ptnson administered by the son of George of Trc 
bi/ond, out of revenge for his having c xposed the 
errors of his father Regiomontanus was the first 
m Germany to apply himself to the cultivation of the 
neglected science of algebra He made great improve 
ments in trigonometry, into which he introduced the 
use of tangents His refutation of a supposed dis 
CO very of the quadrature of the circle, and hia 
numerous writings on various subjects of natural 
philosophy, display extensive learning and great 
acuteness His astronomical observations from 1476 
to 1506 (under the title Ephemerides) are ver^ 
accurate Among his other works are De Tnan^ulis 
Planis et Spbsncis, Kalendanum, Tabulee direc 
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Uonnm projeotionDinque in nativitatibui multom 
QtUes, 

REGISTRATION OP SHIPPING See Ships 
(Rbowtbatioh of) 

REGISTRATION OP BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
AND MARRIAGES Parish registers of baptisms, 
mamagea, and burials were instituted by Lord Crom- 
well (afterwards Earl of Essex) while he was vicar- 
general to Henry VIII Parish registers were subse- 
quently regulated by vanous acts of Parliament, but a 
more efticient system of registration had long been 
felt to be urgently wanted for many pur|>oses, and m 
particular for supplying accurate statisticid mforma- 
tion which might be available for the study of ques 
tions of social and pohtical economy In these 
curoumstances a select committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to mvestigate the subject m 
1834, and a bill was brought in the following session, 
which passed August 17, 1830, and is known as the 
Registration Act It is api)licable only to England and 
W&s This act was amended by su^equent acts, the 
most recent of which is dated 7th August, 1874, and 
came mto operation lat January, 187^ It only 
affects the registration of births and deaths For 
properly tarrying out the registration of births, mar 
nages, and deaths a general registry ofhee has been 
established in Ijondon, with a registrar general at 
the head of the whole system, while the whole of 
England and Wales has betn divided into registration 
districts and sub districts, with superintendent regis 
trars and registrars The supenntendent registrars* 
districts are usually co extensive with the poor Uw 
union of the same name A sub district generally 
extends over a certain number of panshes or town- 
ships When a birth takes place it is the duty of 
the father and mother, and m default of them of the 
occupier of the house m whicli the child is bom, and 
of each person present at the birth, to give the neoes 
sary information to the registrar within forty two 
days of the biith In registering a birth the day on 
which the child was born must be given, the name 
(if any), the sex, the name and surname of the father, 
the name and maiden surname of the mother, the 
rank or callmg of the father, the signature, desenp 
tion, and residence of the informant, the date of 
registration, and the signature of the registrar The 
name of the child may be registered any time within 
twelve months, on mmister’s certificate if baptired, 
or guardian’s if not When the birth is not duly 
registered the registrar may by a written notice, 
after the end of forty two days, call upon any of the 
persons who ought to furnish mformation regarding 
the birth to attend personally and give him the 
necessary particulars of the birth It is the duty of 
the registrar to inform himself of every birth that 
happens within his sub district, and on receiving the 
required information within three months from the 
birth to register the same without fee, unless he is 
sent for by written retpiisition to receive the lufor 
mation, when he is entitled to a fee of Is Kegistra 
tien of birth after three months must be made in the 
presence of the supenntendent registrar, and after 
twelve months the written authority of the registiar 
general is necessary In the former case the super 
mtendent registrar and registrar are entitled to a fee 
of 2s 6(f each, m the latter of 5s each, to be paid 
by informant. Violation of the law regarding the 
registration of births after three months renders the 
party hable to a penalty of not more than £10 The 
father of an illegitimate child is not required to give 
any information with regard to its birth, and the 
father’s name is not to be entered m the register 
unless at the joint request of the father and mother 

With regard to the registration of mamages, when 
they are solenmixed m any Established chur^ the 


officiating clergyman is re<iuired to fill up a register 
of prescribed form, marriage register books beu^ 
supphed to mmisters by the registrar-general These 
registers are kept in duplicate, one copy bemg sent 
to the supenntendent registrar The particulars 
which must be given are the date of the marriage, 
the name and surname of each of the parties, whether 
minors or not, whether mamed previously or not, 
rank, profession, or calling, residence at the time of 
mamage, name, surname, and rank or profession of 
the father of each of the parties. Mamages that do 
not take place in Established churches must also be 
registered either by the distnct registrar, or by some 
other duly authorized person 

Deaths are registered much m the same wajy as 
births and mamages, the name, sex, age, profession, 
cause of death, &c , bemg stated according to a pre- 
senbed form Within five days of the death the 
necessary particulars must be furnished to the regis- 
trar by the nearest relatives of the deceased present 
at the death, or during the last illness of the deceased, 
or by any other relative dwelhng m the same sub- 
distnct as the deceased, or by some person who was 
present at the deatli, or by the occupier of the house, 
&c If a written notice of the death and a medical 
certificate of the cause are st nt to the registrar the 
full mformation may be given within fourteen days 
instead of five If the registrar receives no mforma- 
tion regarding the death he may, after fourteen days 
and within twelve months, send a written notice to 
the proper person, requiring him to appear before 
him and give the requisite mformation. After twelve 
months the written permission of the registrar- 
general IS necessary to the registration of a death, 
and m this case the supenntendent registrar and the 
registrar each receive a fee of 58 Any person who 
registers or causes to be registered any death in con 
tiavention of this enactment is hable to a penalty 
not exceeding £10 

The Irish system of registration of births, deaths, 
and mamages was introduced Ist January, 1864 
It 18 not very different from that of England, but the 
giving of information to the registrars is compulsory, 
though no penalty is enforced unless the neglect be 
wilful The presence of a registrar at marriages is 
not neccHBary 

The Scotch system was introduced by the act of 7th 
August, 1854, which provides for the appointment of a 
registrar general, and the estabhshment of a uniform 
system of registering births, deaths, and mamages in 
Scotland The provisions for the formation of distncts 
and the appointment of local registrars are m general 
similar to those of the English act The giving of 
mformation is made obligatory The registrar may 
on application to the shenff compel attendance of 
parties necessary to give mformation for a registra- 
tion, and recover costs of the application from the 
person failing to attend Penalties are also imposed 
for neglecting or refusing to give mformation 

REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (Scotland) The 
registration of deeds and writs is conducted in the 
administration of Scotch law on a very complete and 
comprehensive system The pubhc registers are kept 
m the General Itegister House m Edinburgh, under 
the direction of the lord clerk register, assisted by a 
deputy and two sets of officers, the one for forming 
the records, the other for their safe custody In 
these are kept a record of all sasmes, entails, mter- 
dictions, adjudications, inhibitions, and mventories 
affectmg property, which are open to the pubhc for 
consultation on payment of fees, so that the state of 
any property can be accurately ascertamed by any 
one interested in it. The general register office has 
absorbed all the local registers, except those of buighs, 
which are kept on the same plan. The registration 
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•coBtom m prepanng deeds to insert a special clause 
of registration, by means of which imm^iate exei ii 
tion 18 secured in the event of non compliance \nth 
the obligation of the deed The registration under 
the act of 1698 is a registration for preservation 
merely 

REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS (Parliamen 
♦ary) was first established by tht Reform A(t of 
1832, in terms of which, in England, the overseers 
of each parish were required to draw up a register 
of all persons qualified to vote This still forms the 
basis of procedure, but the law has liccn frecjutiitly 
altered, the latest act on the subject licing the 
Registration Act of 1885 The overseers of the 
parish have now to publish yearly, on the 1st 
August, a list of the qualified voters, and those 
persons not on the list must apply to havt their 
names inserted before the 20tfi August Any 
person on the register may object to any person on 
this list, but he must give notice to this effect to 
the overseers and to the person objected to Copies 
of the amended list are transmitted to tlic revising 
barrister, who makes a circuit, holds an optn court, 
takes evidence on oath, hears claims and objee tiuns, 
and decides to omit or insert the names of the ap 
plicants An appeal from his decision can lx. 1 iid 
before the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
The list of voters being thus settled, it is jirmUd ind 
handed to the returning ofiict r In Scotland the 
register of voters is drawn up by assessors, aided in 
burghs by the town clerks, and the duties conne cted 
with revision are dischaigcd by the sheriff of the 
county In Ireland the clerks of poor law unions 
have charge of the registers, revision is muh befoie 
assistant barristers at a speeial session, and flu com 
pleted register is placed in tlie hinds of the sheiiff 
in a county, and the n turning office r in boroughs 
REGtSrR ATION OF SHllTING See Suns 

REGIUM DONUM, an aiimiil giant made in 
the name of the crown to the TVe sbytei i in clergy 
of Ireland It began under Chaihs II in lb72, 
was renewed by William 111, and subsec|uently 
augmented, until a considtrablt p irt of the me ans 
of support of the Presbyterian cleigy was drawn 
from it It latterly amounted to alxiiit 440,500 
The grant was withdrawn by the act of 18h0 dis 
establishing the Irish Church, which came into 
force in 1871, a slump sum <tf £575,170 being given 
instead From 172 5 to 1851 the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Biptist ministers in England 
were also in receipt of Regiuni Donum 

REGIUS PROFESSORS, jiiofessors at Oxford 
and Cambridge whose chairs were founded by He nry 
VIII The name is also given to professors in other 
universities who receive their appointments from the 
crown 

REGNAL YEARS, the years a sovereign has 
reigned, numbered successively, and used for chrono 
logical purposes, as in the enumeration of acts of 
parliament The practice of dating a new reign 
from the day following the last of the late king’s 
reign has generally been adojitcd since the reign of 
Richard II , but before this time a reign was gener 
ally considered to begin with some act of sovt rcignty 

REGULAR CLERGY, the term applied in the 
Roman Catholic Church to ordained jicrsons belong 
ing to a religious order or congiegation, and living 
under vows of obedience to an established rule, in 
opposition to the secular or parochial cleigy 

REGULATOR OF A WATCH, the small spring 
belonging to the balance See Watch 

RlfeULUS, a metal reduced from one of its com 
pounds by fusion with a reducing agent, also, in 
modem metallurgy, the product obtained by the 
smelting of ores of copper, lead, and other metals 


REGULUS, Marcus Atilius,* a Roman general 
celebrated for his patriotism and devotion in the 
service of his country, wius made consul a second 
time alxuit 256 n i and with his colleague, Manlius 
Vulso commanded m thi first war against Carthage 
Notwithstanding tht httU exjxriente which the 
Romans then had in naval warfare, the consuls 
defeated a suptmir Cirthagmian flett, and effected 
a landing in Africa Ih rt Btgulus followed up his 
VK tones so suucssfullj tint in a •■'hoi't tune he 
picstnttd himself Infiiro the (apital of the enemy 
Carthage, dtpnved oi Iut fleet dtfcattd in the 
military operations bj land and tviuistsl to a nnolt 
of the Numiduns, sued for fvpiut Rtgulus more 
of a soldier than a politician, jx insisted with the 
Roman haughtiness m his dtinand of uncontlitional 
submission The Ciiithagiiuans prtfemd to die 
r itlu r than to at ctjit such tt mis, and at this junc 
ture were joint d by a small Ixidy of Sjiirtan voliin- 
ticis undtr Zantliii)])us Tht Gittian gcntral, 
hvvmg Ixen intrusted with tin tomtniiud of the 
Carthaginian foicts, gave battle to Ktgulus under 
the walls of Carthagt, where J0,000 Romans fill, 
and Jiegiilus w is made jinsontr, n c 255 Ho 
remained in Ciithngt till no 250, vvhtn the Car 
thagmians, having been dtfcattd by the Proconsul 
Mcttllus, w-tre desiious of ptact An embassy was 
then fort sent to Rome, atcompanied by Regulus, 
who w us obliged to bind himstlf by an oath to return 
to Cartliagt if liomt should it fust tht terms pro- 
posed Regulus, how( vtr, considered it liis duty, m 
opjiosition to tlu vmsIh s of the Carthaginians, to 
advist the continuaiut of the war, and niithcrtho 
j)riyirsaTid tcirs of his wifi and children, nor the 
entnatns of tlu senah and ptople, who weic nady 
to sav( the hbtrtyand lift of smh a titiztn by any 
Rairifiit,(ould bt nd him from hispinjiosc Tht j>ro 
stciition of tlu war was tlurtfou duidtd uixm, and 
tlu Cvrthiginian ambasH.ulois nturutd home as 
tonislud aiul irritated, and with them H» giilus, m 
obedn net to his oath It is rtlstcd that h<* was put 
to diatli with gn it cruelty, and that Hamilcar and 
Bosiar, two noble Carthaginian pnsoiurs, wtre given 
iqi to the family of Ktgulus, who took revenge on 
them in a similar manner Tht story of Rt gulus, 
one of tlu chief embellishments of Roman history, 
has lH.en much (jiustioiud by modern critics It is 
not mentioned by Poljbius Stunc incxfirn authori- 
ties, however, defend the popular account, and others 
arc disposed to receive it with soint deduction of 
the dc tails of cruelty ascribed to the Carthaginians 
The opinion that the story was invented to ex 
cuse the cruelty of the family of Regulus to their 
prisoners h is, on the other hand, been adopted by 
many modem cnticjs 

REICH ARDT, Johann Fiuediuch, a German 
musical composer and author, who was born at 
Konigsberg in 1752, studied in the University of 
Konigsbtrg, under Kant, and afterwards at Leqi/ig, 
trivelled much, was appointed in 1775 musical 
superintendent for the Italian ojura in Berlin, did 
a great deal for music undei the leign of Frederick 
William II , was appointed court director m Cassel 
in 1807 by the King of Westphalia, and died near 
Halle in 1814 His compositions are very numer- 
ous, among which are the Tamerlane of Morel and 
the Panthea of Berqmn Some of his lighter pro- 
ductions are very fine His literary prexiuetions are 
Familiar Letters, written during a Journey m France 
in 1792 (two vola 8vo), New Familiar Letters, dur- 
ing a Journey in France in 1803 and 1804 (three 
vols 8vo), Familiar Letters cm Vienna, &c , Na- 
poleon Bonapai te and the French People under his 
Consulate, &c In 1804 and 1805 he was conductor 
of the Musical Gazette of Berlin. 
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RETCHENBACH, a town of Prussia, in the pro 
▼ince of Silesia, in the government and 80 miles south 
west of Breslau, on the nght bank of the Peile. It 
is a thriving industnal towp in a district where the 
cotton manufacture flounshes , and has several courts 
and ofhces, Protestant and Homan Catholic churches, 
a new town house, extensive cotton manufacturee 
and other works, as well as a good general trade 
Pop (1900), 24,498 

KEICHENBA(^H, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
and 7 miles south east of Zwickau It has manuf ic 
tures of woollen, linen and cotton goods, hosiery, and 
stoneware, worsted, flax, and cotton mills, dye 
works and bleachfields , and a considerable trade 
Bottiger the antiquary was born here I’op (1885), 
18,330, (1895), 24,415 

KEICHENBACH, Chari Eft, Baron Von, a Ger 
man naturalist, bom leb 12, 1788, at Stuttgart 
He studied at 'rubmgen, where he obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy Camtd away by a lively 
imagination be conceived at the age of sixteen the 
idea of founding a new German state in the islands of 
the South Sea He pursued this plan for three years, 
after which he liegan to turn his attention to seientihc 
and industrial jxirsuits He visited the pnncipal 
public works in h ranee and Germany, and established 
works of hiH own at Villingen and Hausach m Baden. 
In 1821 he founded, in conjunction with Count Hugo 
balm, a number of industrial establishments m Mo 
ravia, from which he realized a considerable fortune, 
and was enabled tf» purchase the estates of Guten 
brunn, NisK o, Jteisenberg, &c It was at this time th it 
the king of Wilrtemberg raised him to the dignity of 
baron. In 1834 he published in Vienna Mittheilungen 
aus Mahren, the first geological monograph which 
appeared in Austna He is also credited with some 
chemical <lis< ovenes, m particular of parafhu and krea- 
sote In the course of his studies of animal magnetism 
he believed he had discovered a new force, which he 
called od (see Od), upon which he published several 
works, as Physik ilisch physiologische Untersuchung 
Ubc r die Dyuainide des Magnetism us (second edition, 
three vols , Brunswick, 1849), Odisch inagnitische 
Briefe (Stuttgart, 1852), Dcr sensitive Mensch and 
sem Verbal ten zum Ode (two vols , Stuttgart, 1854), 
Wer 1 st sensitiv, wer lueht ? (Brunswick, 1856) Od 
mamfests itself as a vacillating light, but oul y to jiersons 
who are sinaitue to its influence It has the cunous 
effect of making those who are susceptible of it enter 
tain unaccountable attractions and repulsions for each 
other, and this has suthced to make some imaginative 
persons believers in it Baron Keichenbach s latest 
works were Xohlerglaube, and Afterwissenschaft, in 
reply to Karl Vogt (1856), Aphorismen Uber Sensi 
hihtat nnd Od (1866), Die Odische Lohe (1867) 
He died at Leipzig on 19th January, 1869 

REICHENli ERG, a town of Bohemia, on the 
Ncisso, 56 niil( s n N h of Prague It is geiieially 
well built, and among its buildings and institutions 
are an archiduuonal chureli of the fourteenth een 
tury (restored), anothei old and several new churc lies, 
a synagogue, an old palace, new town hall (1892), 
town theatre, ntw ITisuhm eonvent(1896), hospitals, 
schools and colUgcs, &e Woollen clotlis are ex 
tensivcly manufaetuitd in the town and iieighliour 
hood, and among numerous other industries tlieiiiaiiu 
facture of carpets, woollen goods, and matluiitry, as 
well as browing and malting, are iinportaiit Ikq) 
(1900), 34,099 

BEICHENHALL, a town of Upper Bavana, in 
a wide and beautiful valley, 65 miles south east of 
Munich, on the right bank of the Saal, here crossed 
by two bridges It has four churches, a towm-house, 
and hospital, and one of the most important salt-works 
in the kingdom The salt is obti^ed from thirty 


springs, and the annual produce averages 12,000 tona. 
ia 1817, after great expense, and by the gemus of 
the celebrated engmeer Keichenbach, these 
were brought into connection with those of Traun- 
stem and Rosenberg and the salt mmes of Berchtes* 
gaden by a conduit earned above 50 miles over lulls 
and valleys Pop (1895), 4193 
BEICHSTADT, Duke of See Napoleon II 
REID, Thomas, D D , philosopher, was bom on 
26th Apnl, 1710, at Strachan, m Kmcajrdine8hire,of a 
family several of whose members had acquired literary 
distinction. His father, the Rev Lewis ^id, was mm- 
ister of Strachan, his mother was the niece of James 
Gregory, the inventor of the reflecting telescope After 
two years at the parish school of Kincardine O’Neil 
he was sent m 1722 to Manschal College, Aberdeen. 
Two reminiscences of his college career which he has 
left on record are probably not uncommon at his time 
of life He was addicted to day dreaming and aflSicted 
with nightmare Reid mentions that m his day- 
dreams he was very courageous and performed ^ 
manner of imaginary exploits, while in his sleep he 
was an arrant coward and entirely without resource 
m danger He cured himself of nightmare at length 
by repeatedly impressing on his mind when awake that 
it was only a dream, till he got to rerollect this m his 
sleep, and his horrors grjwlually disappeared He 
grifluattd in 172b, and after studying divinity was 
hcensf d to j>rc »u h in 17 11 Two yi ars later he was 
ajipomted to the hbrininship of Marisehal College, 
a post whieh had been t ndowed by one of his col 
lateral ancestors In 17^6 he visited England in 
(ompany with John IS tt wart, professor of mathe 
inatics m Manschal College Iheir tour included 
London, Oxford, and Cambndge In 1737 he was 
presented to the living of Now Machar in Aberdeen 
shire He was ap{>ointed, acconhng to the existing 
law, by the patron of the jiarish, but the popular 
hatred of patronage occasioned a violent opposition 
to his settlement, in which even his life appears to 
have been in some danger His devotion to his duties 
soon completely reconciled his parishioners to their 
pastor He adopted for at least a considerable part 
of the time he was at New Machar a practice which 
has never been usual m Scotland, and which has rarely 
won the approbation of a Scotch congregation — that 
of reading pubhshed sermons (those of Tillotson and 
Evans) instead of preaching his own In 1740 he 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Reid About this timt 
he 18 8up{>oscd to have lieen engaged m philosophical 
investigations and in observations upon the organs of 
sense, but he exhibited no signs of precocious genius, 
and his early compositions are said to have been defi 
cient in accuracy His first public attempt at phihi 
Bophical discussion was an Essay on Quantity, pub 
bshed in the Transactions of the Royal Society in 
1748 It was directed against an application of the 
moral philosophy of Hutcheson, m which mathema- 
tical terms are employed to measure virtue and ment 
The particular opponent attacked in it is not Hutche 
son himself, but a Dr M In 1752 the professors of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, elected Reid professor of 
mor^ philosophy m that c< Jlege Here a select society 
of men of hterary and philosophical tastes was formed 
partly by bis exertions In 1764 Reid published his 
first great philosophical work. An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind upon the Pnnciples of Common Sense 
Having directed this work specially agamst the philo 
sophy of Hume, Reid, before pubhshmg it, was anxious 
to have the manuscript perused by Hume that any 
merely verbal misunderstandings between them might 
be cleared up He transmitted it for this purpose 
through Dr Blair Hume, who had no very high 
opmion of the polemical powers of the clergy, received 
It with reluctance, but returned it after perusal in a 
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letter full of courtesy, !n which he expressed e high 
opinion of its merit He warmly complimented Reid 
on the spint and clearness of his style as well as on 
the philosophical depth of his treatise, and concluded 
by saying that if Reid should succeed m clearing up 
those abstruse and important subjects he should be 
vain enough to claim a part of the praise for giving 
coherence to the common errors such as to lead to a 
stricter review and refutation of them 

In 1 785 Reid published his Essay s on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, and m 1788 his Essays on the Active 
Powers These two works, which are less brilliant in 
style and less polemical than the Inquiry, contain a 
complete resumi of his philo 80 ])hy He also composed, 
as a portion of Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History 
of Man, A Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic 

In 1764 Reid received the appointment of professor 
of moral philosophy m tlie ITmversity of Glasgow 
This chair was more purely devoted to philosophy 
than that at Aberdeen, and he prepared a 8i\ months’ 
course of lectures extending o\ei five hours a week for 
It The pursuits of the town also evoked his interest, 
and he prepared some essav s on topics connoc ted with 
trade At the same timt he attended Dr Black’s lec- 
tures on cheim8tr> and revived his study of mathema 
tics Most of the t<q)ics of his lectures to Ins students 
are treated mm h in the same manner m his published 
works They embraced, howtv t r, besides his philoso- 


phical principles, general vu ws of ethics, jurispru<lence, 
and pmitics, and he delivered an extra course on rhe 
toric. His manner of lecturing was devoid of cirato 
rical display, and there appears to have been little of 
the iiifiuence of personal enthusiasm brought to bear 
on his students, yet according to Diigald Stewart, he j 
succeeded in coinniaiiding their attention by the clear 
ness of his exp<»8ition and th( intnnsic weight of his 
doctrine He rttirul from nctivi ttathing in 17H0, 
aftei whuh, bcsidts his prnuipal works eimmorated 
aliove, he commumoatt d a few pafiers to the Royal 
Society, including an Examination of Priestley’s Opin- 
ions on Matter and Mm<l Hv <lied in 1 79b, having 
retained the full possession of his faculties almost to 
the close of his long life 

Reid was the founder of the school of philosophy 
known distinctively as the Scottish school In one 
respect he hod predect ssora The philosophy of the 
Scottish school 18 truly denved from the traditions 
of Scottish theology, and the philosophical teaching 
of the Scottish universities, which from the time of 
Hutcheson had assumed a systeinatie form, was in 
harmony with that theology But the pnnciples of 
Locke were received in Sc(»tland without question 
and without suspicion of any (li8(ordauce with the 
Scriptural dogmas, held more sacred than any human 
reasoning This confidence was rudely shaken by the 
scejitical treatise of Hume The Treatise of Human 
Nature appeared in 17d8, and Reid appears to have 
worked patiently and leisurely at his reply till he had 
fully measured his opponent and develojied his plan of 
attack. It was not till the appearance of his Inqmiy 
(1764) that Locke was suspected of complicity with 
the pnnciples of Hume, or his supremacy in philosophy 
questioned. Keid had, however, found Hume logical 
and sequent, and had had to go beyond him to get at 
the root of his prmciples, which he found in Locke 
His treatise was thus an attack on the dominant 
philosophy, and the new point of departure which he 
assumed became the basis of a new school. The key 
of Reid’s opposition to Locke is to be found m his 
rejection of the fundamental doctnne of that philo- 
sopher that our knowledge is denved entirely from 
expenence, and in the assertion of mind as a factor 
m the production of knowledge Reid’s fundamental 
principle of common sense is a somewhat vague and 
indefinable one^ and not much appears to have been 
Vou XIL 


made of it by his followers. He seems to have intended 
by it to decline the task of defining the snhstanoe or 
proving the existence of mind, while he professes to 
distinguish Its (lowers and illustrate their operation 
in the acquisition and use of knowledm In the 
development of Ins philosophy Reid has laid himself 
more open to cnticism than most philosophers, inas 
much as it is much less than the majority of philoso- 
phical schemes pervaded by the spmt of system 
The majority of philosophical systems stand or fall 
w itli their fuiidainentil prmuph s. ( iniHi admit these 
and the whole is a logical development from which, 
unless by the detection of some lurking sophistry, 
there 18 no esca()e Not so with Reid He does not 
limit his first principles Every power of the mind 
IS with him a distinct reality, and he has only to be 
satisfied that the mind possesses a new function in 
order to provide a new category for it His system 
18 , therefore, not less an expeniueiital one than that 
of Ijocke, though the sphere of expenence to which 
he appeals is dilferent Locke assumes that the mind 
resell! hies a sheet of blank paper He has therefore 
to study not the mind, but what is put into the mind, 
in order to account for the ])honomona of knowledge 
Reid directs his observation to the opi’ratioiis of the 
mind itself, and thus re establishes the psychological 
method of investigation The value of his system, 
apaH from this, which is really its fundamental prin- 
ciple, dejicnds upon the biucchs of his individual obser- 
vations m psychology What serves to render it the 
more independent in its details is the comparatively 
limited scholarship of its founder, which precluded 
1)1111 from availmg himself fully of the observations 
of those who had gone licforc him in the same track. 
Reid ap])oars to have been but nnperfectly ao(]uainted 
even with Descartes 

The philosophy of Rcid has been very variously 
appreciated by the followers of vanoiis schools, and 
Its founder has been regal ded with sentiments of 
almost every shade from veneration to contempt 
While be is treate<l with the utmost respect and 
admiration by men like Dugald Stewart and Sir 
William Hamilton, Berner finds his name suggestive 
of emotions of pity, appends to it the epithc t * poor 
man,’ and declares that he bad no speculative capacity 
whatever Two classes of philosophers m particular, 
idealists and matcnalists, are constrained to reject 
the doctrines of Kcid, as he was the direct opponent 
of both His philosophy has been called realist 
because ho maintains the doctrine of immediate per- 
ception in opposition to that of ideas or images of 
objects between the mind and the true object or 
cause of perception N otwithstanding his antagomsm 
to these different schools Reid has succeeded in found- 
ing a school of considerable influence, which m his 
own country has been graced by names of such eminence 
as Dugald Stewart, Adam Ferguson, and Sir William 
Hamilton, and which has been openly recognized as 
the means of a philosophical revival in France by 
men e([ually distinguished, among whom may be 
mentioned lioyer Collard, Victor Cousin, and louffroy 
Cousin has given an admirable riaume of Reid’s phil- 
osophy m bis Philosophic Ecossaise, and Jouffroy has 
translated his works into French — (Euvres compU tes 
de Th Reid public'es par Th Jouffroy avec des frag- 
ments de M Royer-Collard et une introduction de 
I’^iteur (six vols 8vo, Pans, 1828) The standard 
edition of hia works is that of Sir W Hamilton as 
edited by Mansel See the Life by Dugald Stewart, 
M‘Co8h’8 Scottish Philosophy, A Seth’s Scottish 
Philosophy (new ed , 1899) 

KEIGATE, a munic% al borough of England, m 
the county of Surrey, 20 miles s of London It has 
a town hall, assembly room, public hall, an ancient 
church, with an embattled tower and some interest- 
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ing moniimentfl, modem churches and chapels, a 
grammar school, a literary institute, &c Kcigate 
formerly returned a memlier to Parliament It is 
now imluded in the Heigateparl division of Surrey 
Pop (including Itedhill) (1891), 2‘2,646 , (1901), 
25,993 — UjBDifiLJ^ the eastern part of the borough, 
IS an iinjxirtant railway junction, with market hall, 
reformatory, teehnieal institute, &c, and has now 
outstripped litigate proper 
liMklAVIK, Keikiavig, or Reykjavik (Danish, 
llfikeiwf), a seaport town, and capital of the Island 
of Iceland, on the south west coast, and on a tongue 
of land which proje cts into the h axafiord 1 1 is the 
see of a bishop, the seat of government, and reside nc e 
oi the principal authorities of the island, and has a 
cathedral church, a s\ip< nor grammar school, an ob 
HI rvatory, a public library, some mamifietures of 
coarse woollins, a good harbour, at which a con 
Hiderablo trade is carried on, and an important 
annual fan Pop in 1901, 6700 
REIMARU8,1Ihimann Samiji i ,afierm m srholar, 
was Iwrn at Hamburg, 22d December, 1694 He 
was educated chic fly by Ins father, who as a te ichc r, 
and by ♦! A laliiifiuH and Chnstophir Wolf 
About 1714 ht Ktudied at Jena, and afterwards at 
Wittenberg He made a tour in 1720 through Del 
gium and a eonsidi ralde part of J*^ngland, became m 
1721 rector at Wisinur, and held in 1727 the profes- 
Horship of Hebrew m the (Jymnisium of llamimig, 
which he subsoquently united with the professorshij) 
of mathtinaticH He died let March, 1765 He 
edited the works and wrote the bfe of his father 
ill law, J A habneins -Do Vita et SenfjtiH f Alb 
habrieiuH comment irius (1737) I’ho edition of Dio 
Cassius, begun by Fabric lus and ended by him, is a 
tnonuinont of philological erudition To philosofdiy 
and natural history he contributed Die vorncbnisten 
Wahiheiten der iiatuilicben Religion (1751), Be 
traehtiingen, uber dn KuiiHttriebe ch r Tluere (1762), 
and Vernunftlehrc' (1756) In the WolfeubutU Isc he n 
Fragment! n omos Ungennuiteu (published by Les 
sing in 1777-78) he made an application of the rules 
hud down m the last incmtioiK d work against the 
positive doctrines of Christianity Until pnblishcjd 
by Lossing it was known only in manuscript to a 
few of his most intimate frit nds 
REINDKFU See Dfi h 

RKJ NDE J'Ji Moss {Ltchen i antjefertnus) is a 
valuable lie lien, which grows in greit abumlance iii 
the north of Euroi)G, partic ulaily in Dajduid It 
constitutes almost the sole winter food of the rein- 
deer Jjiima us sajs it grows so luxuiiously in Imp 
land that it sometimes u aches 1 foett m height llu 
reindeers scratch it up from uiidei the snow with 
their feet and aiitlei's On this jilaiit their oxistt nee, 
as well as that of the La])1 vndets, to whom they ue 
indisjKmsable, depe mis Ktimleer moss also growh on 
the moors and iiiountaiiis of Britain Its uutiitive 
pniperties depend ehietlyon the gelatinous or starchy 
matter of which it is largely composed Its taste is 
slightly pungent and aciid V he n boiled it forms a 
jelly possessing nutritue and tome projiertics 
REINECK E See B fn a ii i > 

REINHART, .Iohann Ciikisiian, one of the 
greatest German landscape^ painters, bom at Hof m 
1761, was originally inteneJeil for the church, but 
soon showed a very decnled inclination for ait He 
was educated under Oser m Leijing, and afterwards 
in the Academy of Dresden Tlie liberality of lus 
patron, the Margrave of Baireuth, enabled him to 
visit Rome, where he fixed his residence Ills com 
positions are nch, nobly conceived, and full of poetic 
beauties Among the g^at masters ui the same 
bi-anch he most strongly resembles Swanevelt Among 
the most excellent paintings of his later years are 


those in the Massmi Palace at Rome He died in 
1847 

REINHOLD, Karl Leonhard, bom m Vienna, 
Oct 26, 1758, was professor of philosophy, first at 
Jena (from 1787), then at Kiel (from 1794), where 
be died April 10, 1823 His CathoUc parents des 
tincd him for the church, and sent him to study 
with the Jesuits m Vienna, When the order was 
abolished in 1774 he entered the college of the 
regulated finests of St Paul (generally called Bar 
n ibites), where he became, at the age of twenty-two 
years, professor of philosophy During the reign 
of loscph II he distinguished himself by many 
philoBO)>hic il treatises m pencwiical works But his 
vigorous and inquiring mind could not fail to discover 
the wiakness of many Catholic dogmas He left 
Aiistna in 1787, and the same year was appointed 
prr>fes8or at Jena, having written a celebrated Vin- 
dication of the Reform ition against two chapters m 
Schmidt’s History of the Germans Among his other 
works are liber das Fundament des philosophischen 
Wissens (1791) and Gnmdlegung einer Syuonyraik 
fur di II allgemeinen Spracligt branch in den Philoso- 
phiHihen WissLusehaften (1812) In his philosophy 
he followed Kant, hichte, Bardili, and Jacobi Pro 
fesHor Ernest Kt inhold, his son, jiublished m 1825, 
at Telia, lus Life, with i number of letti rs addressed 
to him by Kant Tuhte, and other philosophers 

REINbURAKC’T , in comimrce, i second insur 
anu offtettd on the same venture The term is 
commonly ustd in rt gard to maniie iiiKiii ante (toikIs 
may be reinsured by the original iiisuier to cover the 
buikiuptcy of the iiuderwriteis, or by the under- 
writtr to relie\e hims< If of, or rather to cover, the 
nsk taken with the ongiiuil insurer 

REIS ETTENDl See EiiFVDr 

1 V ISKE, J OH ANN JAKon, a (lihtingmshed (Tennan 
philologist, was born at Zoibig in Saxony in 171 (i 
Aftn studying from 172S to 1732 m the orphans’ 
sdiool at Halle, ho went in 17^3 to the University 
of Leipzig, where he did not attend lectures, but 
studied the Arabic language, devoting to that object 
all the resourets at his command, and m 1788, 
though entirely dostitnte, undertook a journey to 
Leyden, then the siat of Arabu literature In 
II imbnrg he found two patrons (Wolf, a clergyman, 
and PiofiHHor Reim uus), who enabled him to aeeom 
plish his wishes In Leyden Schultens gave him 
acKMs to the hbriry, of whieli he made diligent use 
Reiske i»uihued his philological studies with the 
gieatest zeal, ami at the same time attended to 
theoietical me»lieme, and received the degree of 
doctor free of expense fiom the medic il faculty He 
returned to Leqizig in 1746, and for the next twelve 
>ears gamed his subsisteuce by gi\ iiig private lustruc 
tiouB In 1758 he was ap]>oiiited to the rectorship 
m St Nicholas School at liCipzig, the duties of which 
he discharged with hdelity for sixteen years, not 
withstanding lus numerous liteiaiy laliours He died 
m 1774 Greek literature is indebted to Reiske for 
t xc client editions of Theocritus (Vienna and 1 itipzig, 
176 5, two vols 4 to), of the Greek oritors (Leipzig, 
1770 75, twelve vols ), of Plutarch (Leipzig, 1774-79, 
twelve vols ), of Dionysius of IlalicarnaBSUs (Leipzig, 
1774-77, SIX vols ), and of Maximus Tynus (Leipzig, 
1774, two vols ) Uncommon erudition and critical 
acuteness are displayed in his Animadversiones in 
Gneos Auetores (Leipzig, 1759-66, six vols), eon- 
t lining emendations of a great number of passages 
of the Greek classics His collection of manuscripts, 
chiefly Arable, which he hod himself transcnlied or 
purchased, was bought after his death by Suhm of 
Oo}>enhagen His Life, written by himself with 
impartiality and frankness, was contmued to his 
death by his wife, and published at Leipzig m 1783. 
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The excellent Vita ReislcU by Morns (Leipzig, 17771 
should be compared with it 

RELAPSING FEVER^ a fever so called from 
the fact that dunng apparent convalescence a relapse 
of all the symptoms occurs, and this may be repeated 
more than once It is also called famme fever, be- 
cause it has occurred dunng seasons of destitution 
since 1739 It is an mfectious disease 

The symptoms do not generally show themselves 
for three or four days after exposure to the contagion 
These generally commence with a shivenng sensa- 
tion, headache, and muscular pains all over the body, 
but especially in the hmbs, then the pulse nses, and 
the temperature increases, there is also great thirst, 
pain over the stomach, and retching Sometimes 
there is intense hunger, and the patient becomes 
very prostrate On the fifth or seventh day the 
symptoms abate, and there is rapid amendment until 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the com 
mencement of the symptoms, when a relapse occurs 
Three or four days afterwards convalescence again 
commences, and in the majonty of cases goes on to 
complete restoration to health Relapsing fever is 
not often fatal, the death rate being about 2 per 
cent of those attacked. The treatment consists in 
giving gentle laxatives and cooling drinks, perfect 
quietness, and a light nutritious diet 
RELATIVE RANK in the Ainri and Navy 
The following is a list of ecpii valent ranks of combatant 
officers in the two services of Britain and Amenca — 


Army 
Field marshal 
General 

Lieutenant R<nieral 
Major geiiMi U 
Biigadier general 

Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

1)0 (j'mior) 

Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant 
tieooud lieutenant 


Navy 

Admiral of the Meet. 

Adnural 
Vite admiral 
Real adiniial 

Captain of the Fleet and Com- 
modore (lat and id class) 
Cajitain o\ er 3 ye ira strvn e 
Do under do 
Comm indeiM 

Lieutenant of 8 yearn standing 
Do under 8 do 
Sub heutenunt 
Midsliipniau 


RELEASE, in English law, is the name given 
to a common law conveyance, in which the word 
‘release’ is the operative verb A release opeiaUs in 
five modes 1st, by passing an estate, as when a joint 
tenant or coparcener conveys his estate to his co jomt 
tenant or coparcener, 2d, by transfernng a right, as 
when a disseissee (a person who has been unlawfully 
dispossessed) discharges his right to the disseissor, 
Sd, by extinguishment, as the lord releasing his seig 
nonal rights to his tenant, 4th, by enlarging a par- 
ticular estate into an estate comm* nsurate with that 
of the person releasing, ^ith, by entry and feoffment, 
as a disseissee releasing to one of two disseissors, which 
is equivalent to entry on the property and enfeoffment 
after putting an end to the disseissm 

RELICS Relic worship, or a special veneration 
paid to remams of saints and martyrs, and esfieeially 
to memorials of the life and passion of our Lord, is 
sanctioned and practised both in the Roman (catholic 
and Greek Churches The doctnne of the Roman 
Catholic Church m regard to relics was fixed by the 
Council of Trent, which decreed (20th December, 
1563) that veneration should be paid to relics as 
mstruments through which God bestows benefits on 
men. The doctnne m this form has been rejected 
by all Protestant churches, which found their faith 
on Senpture exclusively of tradition These churches 
neither admit that there is any authonty in Senpture 
for paying veneration to relics, nor any evidence 
from expenence that God uses them as instruments 
for bestowing benefits on men In the latter con 
t^tion they are naturally supported by the adher 
«nti of the philosophical creed of RationaiiaoL 


The veneration of relics is not peculiar to Chris 
tianity It is founded on a sentiment or affection 
natural to the human heart, and has found a place 
in nearly e\ery form of religu>n Even Buddlusm, 
with whose theoretical doctrines it has as little to do 
as with those of Christianity, is historically remark* 
able for the extent to which relic w orship has been 
corned in it, the meraon ils of Sakya mum being 
treated with a \eiKiation an ilogons to that bestowed 
upon those associittd with the founder of Christi- 
anity 

In the Old Testament S* riptures relic worship is 
noticed as one of the snpt rstitious practices associated 
with idolatry, against wlin h the prophets and reform- 
ing kings of Isiacl and Judah were continually at 
war A notable instance otenrs in 2 Kings xviii 4, 
where it is mentioned m connection with removing 
the high plucH, breaking the images, and cutting 
down the groves, that He/ekiah *biake m pieces the 
brazen seipent that Moses had made for unto those 
days the children of Isi.iel did bum incense to it 
and he (or they) called it Nehiishtan ’ This name 
18 snppostid by some critics to h ive been that by 
which the Israelites worshijip* d the bia/en serpent, 
by others a term of (ontempt (a jnece of brass) 
applied to it by He/ckiah 

The oiigin of relic worship or \eucration in the 
Chnstian church is geiu'i illy associated with the 
reierence paid by the earlv (’hristians to the tombs 
of the martyrs and to objects associated with their 
memory There are icry early historical records 
which attest not only the nse of a sentimont of this 
kind, but its wide jirevabnce and its rapid growth 
t*) the height of superstition Whenever this vener- 
ation had become not inert h an instinctive sentiment 
by which expression wns given to the affection of 
those who had be en f innli ir w it h a particular martyr, 
but a generil principle on which lespcct was shown 
to the memory of holy peisonag* s, a reth*x extension, 
as well as an onward gr*>wth of the practice, became 
inevitable Me monals of the earthly life of our Lord, 
of the apostles and early martyrs, of the Virgin 
Mary, and of those whoso names have been pre- 
served by Scripture or tradition as attendants on our 
Ijord’s ministry, would d» cessarily acquire an inappre- 
ciable value This is what actually happened 

The further progress of relic worshif), the super 
stitions and coriujitious associated with it, and its 
important consequences in the history of the church, 
aie admirably siimman/ed and ajipreciated by Gibbon 
in the 28th c hapter of the Dteline and Fall Gibbon 
di scribes the impotent contempt with which the 
philosophical adherents of the cxpinng polytheism 
saw the deities ‘who are conceived by the under- 
standing’ replaced by the remains of malefactors 
who hacl suffered a just and ignominious death, and 
whose bodies were still ‘marked by the impression of 
the lash and the scars of those tortures which were 
inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate ’ 

In the age whic h followed the conversion of Con- 
stantine, says (Lbbon, the venerable bones of the 
apostles were dc posited under the altars of Christy 
on which the bishops of the royal city continually 
offered the unbloody saenfiee About fifty years 
later the bemes of the j>ro})Let Samuel were trans- 
ported to C’onstantmople In the age of Ambrose 
and Jerome something was dec med wanting to the 
sanctity of a Chnstian church till it had been conse- 
crated by some portion of holy relics 'Jho mtro- 
duction of relics led to other practices, which for 
1200 years, according to Gibbon, ‘corrupted the 
pure and perfect simphcitv of the Chnstian model * 
The rapid extension of the catalogue of saints by 
religious fiction, which ‘insensibly extinguished the 
light of history and of reason m the ChruitiaD 
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world/ is one point dwelt on by the histonan, 
another is the piiwerful aid gained in the attes 
tation of relics, and the indehnite senes of cor- 
rupt motives opened up for the encouragement of 
their worship among the ignorant and superstitious 
of all classes by confernng on them the power of 
working miracles With this is associated the 
resouice of supernatural visions by which new relics 
were discovered The remains of St Stephen, the 
hret martyr, were, as attested by Augustine, revealed 
in this way by Gamaliel in vision to a presbyter in 
Jerusalem These remains jierfonneil ujiwards of 
seventy miracles within two years within the diocese 
of Augustine, which was less favoured than other 
distncts Gibbon tersely observes that a miracle 
could then scarcely lie considered as a deviation from 
the established laws of nature An ignoble trade 
in relics was an eaily and natural result of these 
superstitions 1'his was prohibited by 'IheodoMus 
In 386 VigilaiitiuH, a presbyter of liartelona, vainly 
endeavoured to op])OHo the tide of abuse about the 
beginning of the fifth century, for which .lerome 
regarded him is no better than a heatlu n Already 
the shrines of saints were crowdi d with woishipjjers, 
who presented all manner of petitions for such tern 
|X>ral blessings as were suggested by the miracle- 
working pu\^eI, and reliance on a favourite saint 
soon came to tike tlie place with the superstitious 
of prudence, homstv, and every other virtue The 
most Bpleudi<l festivals were celebrited lu honour of 
the popular saintH in churches, to which pilgrims 
crowded to salute the veiled rc lies of their patrons 
At length m 7H7 tho second Council of Niciea 
declared the possession of relies necessary to the 
consecration of ehurehes 

The history of relies during the 1200 years 
from Constantine to the Reformation, referred to 
by Gibbon, would piesent ordy the monotonous 
picture of a imirhid develo|)ment or aberration of 
reason assoc uted with moral we ikness and cLgener- 
acy, of which othei illustrations are suflicieiitly 
abundant A feeble attempt was made by Innocent 
III at the Council of the iiateran in 1215 to put 
some bounds to a practice the abuse of which bad 
become obi lous t veil to the occupant of the holy see, 
by prohibiting the veneration of new relies without 
the approval of the ]iope, and forbidding them to be 
sold or exposed outside of the cises or shiines in 
which they ueie le-gulaily preserved 

A more iiiijiortant inciclont m the history of relics 
took place on the occasion of the renewed iiitercoui’se 
between the Eastern Empire and the Western states, 
brought about by the Crusaeles The worship of 
relics, having begun before the sepaiation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, was a point of agree 
ment between them I'he CToisades vastly inci eased 
the European wealth m relies through the plunder 
of the Syrian churches, and even on the Latin con 
quest of Constantinople of those of the Greek capital 
itself A delicate negotiation of this kind was eon 
ducted by Baldwin, the Latin emperor of Coustan 
tmo{)le (See Gibbon, ebap Ixi ) In great need he 
pledged the crown of thorns which had been worn 
by Christ before his crucifixion to the Venetians 
It was redeemed by Louis IX of France, the saintly 
monarch gi\mg Baldwin a present of 10,000 silver 
marks for the concession of the right of redemption 
It was a thorn from this crown which subsequently 
wrought a miiaculous cure on the niece of Pascal 
(See PoiiT Royal ) Saint Louis bought other valu- 
able relics from Baldwin, and erected La Samte 
Chapelle at Pans to receive them 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in the course 
of degeneracy the articles venerated as relics multi I 
phed beyond measure. Not only did those of which I 


the supply was necessanly limited, as the wood of 
the true cross and the relics of apostles and early 
martyrs, become common and accessible to an aston- 
ishing d<*gree, but the most puenle and even ndicu- 
lous ohji cts were presented as fitting symbols for 
veneration from their association with some samt or 
martyr, and were credited with the most astounding 
miracles The detection of false relics thus came to 
be an object of ecelesiastu al attention, and the regu- 
lations of 1215 were renewed by the Council of Trent, 
bishops being required to decide as to the genuine 
character of what were put forward as new rehes, 
with the aid of theologians and other bishops if 
necessary 1 he abuses connected with relics have 
thus been greatly modihed 

KEi JEF, III law, a certain sum of money which 
' the tenant, holding by military service, and bemg of 
full age at the death of his ancestor, paid to the 
fiiidal lord at his entrance on the possession of the 
estate 

RELIEF See REi IFF 

RELIEVING OFFICER, the officer appointed 
by the board of guardians of an Enghsh poor law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in the 
pat ish or distnct His office is to receive applications 
for relief, iiujuire into facts, and ascertain that the 
case 18 within the conditions reijuired by law He 
has to visit the housi s of the applicants in order to 
pursue his inquiries, and to give immediate relief m 
urg< lit c ist s 

RhdilGION (Latin, rehniOy possibly from » c/tr/erf, 
*to gather again,’ or ‘to bind up,’ but the 

deriv ition of this word has been held doubtful both 
m ancient and modern times) Religion in its widest 
seiist signihes the feeling of reverence which men 
entert un towards a Supreme Bemg, or to any order 
of beings conceived by them as demandiLg reverence 
from the possession of Bui>erlmman control over the 
IKiwers of nature Religion is a natural fact It is 
not derived from any spontaneous and individual 
exercise of reason Its universal diffusion, in some 
form or other, shows it to be co extensive with reason 
itself It does not, therefore, depend on tho approval 
of individual reason Some reasoners, it is true, alto- 
g« ther reject the spontaneous and instinctive exercise 
of reason referred to, and refuse to receive anything 
which IS not vouched by the intelligent, that is, the 
individual and voluntary use of reason This mode 
of judguig is commonly called Rationalism, but its 
claim to that title may be considered doubtful The 
spontaneous exercise of reason may or may not con- 
firm the common or instinctive use of reason, but 
when it 18 laid down as a principle that the instinctive 
use of reason is worthless the question is evidently 
prejudgeil, and the sphere of reason arbitrarily 
restneted T his procedure is quite distinct from, and 
indeed opposed to, the philosophical method recom 
mended by Descartes That philosopher determined 
to subject all his opimons to thedcteimination of his 
reason, but m doing so he did not lay down any first 
principles except the necessary one of sufficiency of 
evidence to convince bis reason The error of Ra- 
tionalism consists not m making intelligent reason 
the fanal judge, but in prejudging instinctive reason, 
■which, although it may be inadvertently exercised, 
or may even have borrowed its conclusions, evidently 
rests m ultimate analysis on the same foundation as 
mtelligent reason. The fact of a behef being widely 
spread without concert among the various races of 
men cannot be neglected by mtelhgent reason, and 
unless it can be clearly accounted for on a more rea- 
sonable hypothesis it must be received as a necessary 
deduction of reason. 

Another error of an opposite kind consists in re- 
garding religion ae purely a matter of revelation. 
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According to thii theory there is only one true reli- 
gion, and all others are false. The notions of religion 
conunonly diffused may either be regarded as sprung 
from an original revelation subsequently corrupted, 
or as being idtogether without authority In the 
former case they are held as proof of a primitive 
revelation, but it seems rather that the unbroken 
commumcation of a primitive revelation should be 
proved in order to account for them in this way The 
assumption that there can only be one true religion 
rests on the belief of the unity of God, but as far as 
the forms and outward observances of religion are 
concerned the one pnnciple carries no evidence what- 
ever of the other If there is only one God, the 
nature of God must comprehend inhnite diversity, 
and it would seem that the fonns of religion are 
limited rather by what is suitable to man than by 
what IS appropriate to God The true inference from 
the umty of God is that whatsoever in religion is 
founded on a true knowledge of him or just appre- 
hension of his character will be more acceptable than 
what IB founded on ignorant, erroneous, and deroga 
tory notions of him, and especially on notions which 
have an injurious reflex influence on human character 
and conduct Whatever may be the case with other 
assumed revelations, the Christian revelation, while 
it asserts the fact of a pnmitive communication of 
the will of God to man, does not rest exclusively on 
this foundation It everywhere assumes a natural 
knowledge of God, a knowledge which is subject to 
error, and which it is the purpose of the revelation 
to correct, but which is not the less accepted as the 
natural foundation of religion, and as implicitly con 
taming the obligations to God by which man is in 
conscience bound The Christian revelation itself, 
therefore, appeals to human reason as the ultimate 
standard of judgment in religion 

In the common and practical use of the tenu, reli 
gion IS applied to the outward acts, forms, and cere 
monies by which men express their reverence for 
God, or for those superior beings whom they assume 
to be possessed of the divint nature I'hesc acts 
may be either individual or collective The sfiecifac 
use of the term religion applies to the collective acts 
and ceremonies which constitute an organized form 
of devotion Thus we speak of the Jewish, the 
Mohammedan, and the Christian religions, and of the 
vanous religious sects among Chnstians lleligions 
in this sense are divided mto two great classes, poly- 
theistic and monotheistic The natural origin of both 
is obvious The powers of nature by which man is 
surrounded, to which he is subject, and which are 
unknown to him, are numerous, hence it is natural 
for him to imagine numerous supenor beings which 
control them The natural tendency of the human 
mind to generalize and unite its conceptions, and the 
analogies which a better observation shows among 
the powers of nature, on the other hand, pomt in the 
direction of unity Polytheism may thus be regarded 
as the primitive, and monotheism as the complete 
form of natural theology Another distinction might 
be made, but it would rather be individual than 
popular According as the reasoner derived his notion 
of God from reflection on his own nature or on the 
diversity of external nature he would be likely to 
Inclme m the first mstance towards monotheism or 
polytheism. Thus we may understand how mono 
theistic reasoners should arise naturally in the midst 
of societies in which the prevailmg opmions v^re 
polytheistic The mstinct of human nature when 
developed by reflection would take its higher form B,i 
once, when left uncultivated it would seize upon such 
objects as presented themselves of wonder, awe, or 
speculation to attach itself to The natural wurse 
of history is thus from polytheism to monotheism, 


and in the dbumges which have been made from one 
rehgious system to another this has been the general 
tendency 

The most remarkable religious conquests in history 
are that of Judaism, which effected the establishment 
of a national religion, growmg up originally m a 
smgle family, in a hostile territory by force of arms 
and expulsion or extinction of the previous inhabit- 
ants, that of Christianity, which, by the power of 
persuasion and in the midst of persecution, overthrew 
the polytheism of the most enlightened nations of 
antiquity, that of Mohammedanism, which, partly 
by persuasion, but more by force, established itself 
on the site of the eastern empire of Christianity, and 
extended its sway over a population partly idolatrous 
and partly Ohnstian, that of Buddhism, which, being 
expelled by persecution from India, where it had 
widely disseminated itself by conversion, spread itself 
also by moral suasion over the larger portion of East 
em Asia All these religions, with the exception of 
Buddhism, which may perhaps be considered atheistic, 
are monotheistic systems 

Vanous estimates have been made of the diffusion 
of the vanous religious creeds over the world These 
are necessarily very loose and often differ widely 
from each other They always, of course, include 
whole masses of people who are merely nominal 
adherents of particular creeds In Mulliall’s Dic- 
tionary of Statistics (1891) we find the following 
estimate — 


Koman Catholics, 

Proti stunts, 

Giiek Church, 
lews, 

Mahomotaus, 

Various, 

200 450 000 

140 000 000 

80 000 000 

6 770 000 

200 000 000 

440 OOO 000 

Total, 

1 000,120 000 

In the above estimate the number classed under the 
head * Various is about the total which is usually 
assigned to the Buddhists alone The following ii 
another estimate based to some extent on the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1001 — 

Ronmn Catholics, 

] lottst lilts 
hiiHtiin ( huichcs, 
Moliiunnieiians, 

PinhUiistB, 

liiiilinmnistB or Hindus, 
Confuciuiis and lauists, 

Sinto Keligion, 

Jews, 

250 000 000 

150,000 (K)0 
12H,(H)0,000 

100 000 (HK) 

J'SO 000, IKK) 

210 000 000 

82 000 000 

14,(M)0 000 
8,600,000 


RELIGION, Ebtabltshed, or State Religion, 

B the form of religion recognized by the government 
)r constitution 6i a country as national, and to which 
iccordingly certain pnvileges and commonly a public 
namtenance are assigned In Protestant countries 
;he established form of religion is commonly called 
the Established Church The national religion » 
commonly, and indeed invariably, founded on some 
bhing deeper than the payment of a class of eoclesi 
Bwtical offacers by the state, which is its outward 
manifestation, and which is often all that is supposed 
to be understood by the term The association be- 
tween church and state for common purposes, and 
the recognition of some form of rehgion as a national 
one, IS nearly co extensive with history, and the laws 
of most countnes are imbued with traditional views 
of rehgion The idea of the complete separation of 
church and state, or of civil and ecclesiastical affairo, 
seems to be entirely a modem one A national reU- 
gion almost inevitably impUes some common oblig^ 
tions, and the positive requirements of the Christiwi 
rehgion are of such a nature that when enf or^i by 
external authority they arepeou^ly Itable to 
intolerant and pewuting This la abundantly ari- 
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denoed by history In Great Bntain, long after 
the Reformation^ the conception of a national church 
was held to imply conjpulsory adhesion to it The 
very nature of Chnstiaiuty, however, forbids the 
restraint of conscience, or what is the same thing, the 
imf)08ition of religious principles or practices by ex- 
ternal authority Hence from the bosom of Christi- 
anity has sprung an opposition to its establishment 
by the state, but this opposition is only valid against 
a form of establishment which coerces private opmiom 
In favour of the general principle of a public recog 
nition of religion there remain the natural religious 
instinct of mankind, the uniform testimony of history 
as to the tendency of this instinct to develop itself m 
this direction, and the many questions which are at 
once public or national and religious, and which 
neither state nor church can well refrain from dealing 
with in some way If, then fore, a snfbcient um 
fomnty prevails among a people as to the pnncqiles 
and form of religion by whu h it desires to be governed 
a national organization of religion in that form and 
according to these pniuij»lia, if it does not assume a 
coercive chaiacter, <an hardly be more reasonably 
objected to in the interest of the minority than any 
other institution of a pubhc chaiactir which is not 
unanimously approved of It may even be urged in 
favour of the national recognition of religion, that if 
the majority of a nation are prevented from making 
this public recognition of it, from asserting as the 
fundamental prim ijile of the laws and policy of the 
state that which they reg ird as of primary importance 
to its welfare, it is they who art subjected to coercion 
by the minority Religion is of such a nature that 
it cannot be ignored, and as one or other party must 
yield, it does not seem provided there is no mdividual 
coercion, that the cst iblishmeiit of religion in face of 
a piotesting minority is a greater violation of liberty 
than its disestablishment under the same circum 
stances In recent times it has been proposed by 
those who, while objecting to the existing forms of 
religious establishment, uro not averse to a close 
union of tht ehuuh with the state, either that the 
national eh lire h should be citedless and undogmatie, 
and so eapafde of iiu hiding all Christians or all 
Thcists, 01 that all the diitf religious denominations 
should 1)0 equally estiblished upon a federal basis 
bKLlCJOUS LIlJEIiTY, or LiHEitrY of Con 
seiLNCE, is the leeogintioii and assertion by the state 
of the nght of evei y man, in the profession of ojnnion 
and m the outward fomis and reijuiiements of reli 
gion, to do or abstain fiom doing whatever his indi- 
vidual conscience or sense of light suggests Reli- 
gious hberty is opposed to tlu' imposition by the state 
of any arbitrary restnctious upon forms of worship 
or the propagation of religious opinions, or to the 
enacting of any binding forms of worship or belief 
TTie limit of religious liberty is necessarily the nght 
of the state to maintiin order, prevent excesses, 
and guard against on( roai hments upon pnvate nght 
The pnnciple of religious libf^rty has come very slowly 
to be understood The stite of the ancient world 
in regard to questions of liberty of conscience was 
somewhat different from tli it of the mcHltm Many 
national religions did not make uni\er 8 al pretensions, 
and within their Imiits there was considerable lati 
tude, the worshipper of one god did not necessanly 
impugn the authonty of another Yet instances of 
mt()leranoe are to be found, as m the case of Socrates, 
even m the most liberal states When Christianity 
with its monotheistic creed and universal pretensions 
appeared the case was altered, and it speedily drew 
on itself a treatment different from that which merely 
national religions had received from the rulers of the 
world Chnstianity early developed withm itself 
sects which did not manifest towards each other a 


very tolerant spirit, but it was only when the civil 
power bad been gained to its side that these differ- 
ences could assume the form of open repression and 
persecution It was then found that the mrsecutmg 
spirit could distinguish a church not less than a secu- 
lar government, and, indeed, that from the constant 
occupation of the former with religious affairs the 
danger of persecution from it was much greater than 
from the most intolerant civil government In the 
organization of civil and ecclesiastical government 
winch prevailed from Constantine to the Reforma- 
tion fierseciition was in general only limited by dis 
sent, and universal submission to the dommant church 
became the condition of religious peace throughout 
Christendom, while rehgious liberty was unknown 

I’he contest of opinion begun at the Reformation 
had the effect of establishing rehgious hberty, as far 
as it at present exists, but the principle itself was so 
far from being understood and accepted m its punty 
by cither jiarty that it hardly suggested itself even 
to the most enlightened reasoners of that age The 
contest between the reformers and the church was 
pnmanly one of authority, and so great was the 
regard of the fonner to the authonty of their own 
conft ssions, that in Gunnany itself the common dan 
gers they encountered from the Romanists could 
hirdly keep the Lutherans and Calvinists united 
during actual hostilities 

In (ireat Hutam even civil hberty, jealously main 
tamed, was not understood, by the dominant party at 
least, to import religious liberty Active measures 
of intolerance were adojited against Dissenters in the 
reign of Queen Anne Even m the reign of George III 
conditions were attached to the toleration of Dissent 
ing pieachers It was not till the fifty third year 
of this reign that Unitarians were mcluded within 
the benetits of the toleration acts Civil enactments 
against Roman Catholics were repealed within the 
itign of Yutona The case of the Catholics is, how 
eier, peculiar, and cannot be taken as an absolute 
entenon of religious liberty Formidable civil dan 
gers were apprelu nded from the Catholics when the 
disabilities upon them, whether civil or religious, were 
imjxised The latter were never justifiable, but if the 
former have bom slowly repealed, somethmg must 
be allowed for the natural inertia which makes every 
political reform a work of time, and somethmg also 
for the semi pohtical character which Catholicism 
still maintains 

Rehgious hberty was mtroduoed m Prussia by 
Frederick the Great, but contravened by his imme 
diate successor The state at present m Prussia, 
without, perhaps, actually dictating to pnvate indi 
viduals, maintaiDK a vigilant control over ecclesiasti 
cal organization, the education of the clergy, and all 
public matters connected with religion, which only 
do not affect religious liberty if they are stnctly 
confined to state protected churches 

Joseph II, the philosophical emperor of Austria, 
found hiB Protestant subjects sufficiently advanced to 
be beyond the need of his control, and reserved such 
persecution as he was disposed to exercise for the 
Catholics By his religious reforms he excited a revolt 
among his Belgian subjects, which was only ter- 
minated under his successor Religious liberty has 
only been established in Austria dunng the present 
reign Italy first enjoyed the same advantage under 
Victor Emanuel II The government of France, 
even since the revolution, has always been of so 
paternal a character that it is still somewhat doubtful 
on what foundation the hberties of Frenchmen rest, 
but practically religious liberty exists m France In 
the xmnor states of Europe vanous customs prevail 
Many of them have taken a distmguished part m 
religious contests, but whether Protestant or Catho- 
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Uo, tiheir views of liberty have not, on the whole, 
been more advanced than thoee of their more power 
ful neighbours. In Spam, in the da>8 of its power 
the most bigoted state m Europe, restricted liberty 
of worship was allowed only m 1876 Ktligions 
persecution was actively conducted against the 
Catholics m Russia during the rei&rn of the emperor 
Nicholas. Smce the CrimcHn war religious liberty 
has been recognized m Turkey 
From this review it appears that toleration has 
been slowly advancmg m Europe since the Reforma 
tion, and that its recent progress has been extensive 
Even in the most advanced countries, however, the 
state of pubhc opmion on this subject is still far from 
being satisfactory Those who have observed the 
progress of religious liberty must have perceived that 
frequently those who have done most for its promo- 
tion have been those who, like GaUio, * cared for none 
of these thmgs,’ and its most active advocates are 
often still to be found among this class Such advo 
cates, however, commonly put it upon grounds which 
are both inadequate and compromising Nothing is 
more common in the press of this country, for ex- 
ample, than to find those who imagine themselves 
the most immaculate advocates of religious freedom 
urge it upon such grounds as the doubtful character 
of religious beliefs, the difficulty or impossibility of 
amvmg at any certainty as to what is right or wrong 
in religious doctrine or practice, the frivolity which 
IS assumed to characterize all serious discussion of 
matters so incapable of settlement, and in general 
the indifference which sensible and impartial men are 
supposed to feel for the prevalence of one set of 
doubtful doctrines or practices over another 

To advocate religious toleration on such ground is 
gratuitously to provoke against it the hostilitv of all 
who have settled religious convictions The difficulty 
of arriving at right views of religion is undoubtedly 
a ground of toleration, but it is one which can only 
be felt by those who perceive the difficulty, and even 
by them it may be held to be only a tcmjxirary one 
Thus it has been held, and after due instruction in 
the truth further toleration has often, by the highest 
religious authorities, been deemed unreasonable and 
inadmissible 

Religious liberty rests altogether on different and 
surer ground Liberty is correlative with resfionsi- 
bility, and as on philosophical grounds a man cannot 
be held responsible further than he is free, so in prac 
tical affairs no man can competently discharge his 
responsibibties who is denied fieedom of action 
Religion primarily concerns the conscience, wluch 
is the seat of human liberty, if that bberty exists 
anywhere The value of religious observances de- 
pends upon their being the expression of religious 
thoughts and opmions To compel a man who holds 
certam opmions to observe certain practices corre- 
spondmg with them is to deprive him of the op|K)r 
tunity of giving free and natural expression to hi« 
opinions If this is done m religion he is deprived 
of the natural outlet for his feelmgs of reverence 
and devotion The spontaneity necessary to the 
discharge of his avowed responsibilities does not exist, 
and hiB religious life is thwarted and deadened Thus 
compulsion m religion is mjurious not only to those 
who resist, but stiU more to those who acquiesce, and 
freedom is mdispensable, as much for the protection 
of those who are m the right as for those who, m the 
view of authority, are m the wrong The religion 
which 18 imposed by authority is the religion of the 
rulers and not of the ruled, and despotism m religion 
18 the worst species of despotism 
RELIGIOUS PEACE See Pbace (Rflioious) 
RELIQUARY, a box or casket m which relics 
are kept See Rsua 


REMAINDER, in law, is a , limited estate or 
tenure m lands, tenements, or rents, to be enjoyed 
after the expiration of ano^er particular estate 

REMBANG, a town of Java, m the province dt 
same name, on a deep bay on the north coast, west 
of the nver Rembang, and 60 miles w N w of Sama- 
rang It is a li\ely, thriving town, with a roomy 
barrack, a good hospital, a mosque, a school, and 
some oUier respectable buildings Its harbour, one 
of the best m the island, is protected by a point 
named Oedjong Hoendtr, whuh stiekhea far into the 
sea, and by some islands, among which are the Two 
Blethers It has a good trade m ship timber and 
in ship buildmg, and near it are valual)le salt pans. 
Pop 11,000 

REMBRANDT (REMBRANDr Hkrai \n8zoon Van 
R\n), one of the most lekbratid piuitcrs and on 
gravers of the Dutch school, w is born on July 16, 
1606, m a mill near Leyden, which belonged to his 
father, Herman G ern tszoon van Hyn His passionate 
love for art disappointed his fatbtr’s desire of edu 
eating him as a scholai He ri ccivcd instructions 
from Van Swanenburg of Leyden, a pamtor of littb 
note, and aftei wards studied m Amsterdam under 
Lastm (.n, ( ailed by Vondel the Apelles of his age, 
and I mes, a painter of Haarlem But he soon re 
turned home, and pursued his labours there, taking 
nature as his sole guide The tyjie of nature whi< h 
he consulted was, however, a low one, his situation 
w'as by no me lus adapted to lead him to a coiiccp 
tion of the truly beautiful, sublime, and ideal, and 
as he made no effort to comx t the defects of his 
earl} education, it was natural that he should conhne 
himself to dclmeations of common life, and fmd plea 
sure m them alone Throughout his whole life he 
retained both this view of art and the same mode of 
liv iiig, associ itmg only with common people, and never 
aujuiring a taste for better society About 1680 
Rembrandt removed to Amsterdam, and in 1684 
married a handsome girl, whom we find often copied 
by him, the daughter of Rombertus Ulenburgh, burgo 
master of Jieeuwarden Ills pamtings were soon in 
extraordinary demand, he also took a great number 
of pupils, of whom he received a high price for his 
instructions, selling their works, retouched by him 
self, for his own He never left Amsterdam again 
As early as 1628 he had applied himself zealously 
to etching, and soon aecjuired great perfection in the 
art, his etchings were esteemed as highly as his 
paintings He sold impressions from unfinished 
plates, then finished them, and after having used 
them made some slight changes, and thus sold the 
same works three or four times, while such was the 
demand for his productions m this class that colleetois 
madt a point of securing his etchings m all their 
stages Many stones are told of the acquisitiveness 
of Rembrandt, and of his parsimony, but they do 
not appear to be all well founded, and he would seem 
to have been chargeable only with the former of 
these qualities He acquired considerable wealth 
by his work, but his expenditure, together with claims 
on Imn which he lesisted, seems to have been greater 
He was declared msolvent m 1656, and his estate 
remained m the hands of trustees till his death m 
1 669 Among the celebrated works of Rembrandt 
are the Fiesentation m the Temple (1630), Descent 
from the Cross (1640), Night Watch (1642), Five 
Syndics (1661), Adoration of the Shepherds (1646), 
Woman taken m Adultery (1644), Chnst Blessing 
Little Children (about 1660), Nativity (1646), the 
last four are in the National Gallery, the Hundred 
Guilder Pnnt (1648) Rembrandt’s great excellence 
was as a portrait-painter He wanted some of the 
qualities necessary to give perfection to his histoncal 
namtimr s. or rather it might be more correct to siiy 
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he did not take the trouble to acc]uire them Hia 
drawing was often inaccurate, and generally deficient 
m delicacy Hih colounng was bnlliant, though 
somewhat monotonous , in command of ^chtarosvuro 
he was unnvalled, and his powf r of composition was 
of the highest class His drai>enes were selected 
without regal d to historical accuiacy, and his designs 
sometimes displayed a want of taste His etchings 
are still very highly prized His most distinginshul 
pupils, who are easily reuignued by their manner 
of crilounng, were Ferdinand Bol, Gerard Douw, 
Gerbrand van Eeckhout, Michael Poorter, Philip 
Koninck, Govaert Flink The liest biographits are 
those in French by Vosinaer (Eng tians , 1879) and 
Michel (1893, Eng trans , 1893), es|)ecially the latter 
See also P G Hamerton’a Hembiandts Etchings 
(1894) 

REMIGIUS, St , Archbishop of Rhcims, liorn m 
437 of noble parents, obtained his see in 471, in 
fitruettd Clovis, king of the Franks, in the Chnstian 
religion, and bajjti/ed him in 496 He dud in 5 11 
— Another RfMK.ius, Archbishop of Lyons in 8^)2, 
took part with the monk Gottsclialk in the contro 
versy raisid by him against Hmcinar of Rhciins 
He died aft< r 876 

REMIREMGNT, a town of Frince, in the dt 
partrntnt of tlu Vosges, jMctiiitsqucly sitUiUd at 
the foot of tlu Vosgts, on tlu lift hank of the 
Moselle, 16 miles soutli east of ]l])inal The houses 
though for the most part rather low, arc neat and 
regular, and usually adorned with areachs Tin 
stitets are wdl laid out and spacious Then aic 
interesting n mains of an ancient abbey Tlit diuf 
nianufuturts are cotton, muslin, stained paj»tr, 
leather, There are also iron and steel woiks 
Po]» (1896), 8369 

REMITTENT FEVER, oi Junglk Fivni, a 
fevt r which is duo to very much the saint tause as 
ague, and on this account might be destrilied as a 
miasmatic ft i cr Remittent fc ver is se vt re or othci 
wise according to the nature of the dimatc in whidi 
the poison is gene rated The autumnal rt mittt nis 
of temperate clirnatts are coinparativdy mild, while 
the same fev(*r in the tropics is often of a \ciy stveie 
type, and not unfretpiently jiroves fatal Remittent 
fever, like ague, h is its cold, hot, and swt itingst igts 
but the cold stage is very shoit and hardly recogniz 
able The fever of the hot stige is veiy high, and 
this period usually lasts from six to twelve hours 
The vomiting which occurs is violent and distress 
ing, the ejected malcnal being at first colourless, 
but afterwards bilious or even bloody The sweat 
ing stage is less marked than in ague With it the 
fever diminishes and the other symptoms irajirove, 
and the remission oecuis, which ditftrs from the 
interval of ague in the important fact that the dis 
ease does not disappear for a time, but simply abates 
to renew its violenee in tenor twelve hours The 
remission usually occurs in the moiiiing, and the 
fever is at its height by midnight Day after day 
the attacks recur, usually at first with me reusing 
seventy The illness lasts from five to fourteen 
days, and a favourable te nnination may lie expected 
when the remissions are distinct and last for several 
hours The treatment is similar to that for ague 
It IS said to be well to begin with a purgative as 
soon as the disease shows itself, and to an ordinary 
strong adult 3 to 6 grams of calomel, the same 
of compound extract of colocynth and of powder of 
flcammony, with 6 grams of quinine are advised 
In the absence of these separate ingredients one blue 
and one compound colocynth pill with 6 grams of 
quinine form about the same dose No more medi 
cine 18 to be given till the first remission, wEen 
10 grain doses of quinine must be administered in 


a solution containing a little tincture of steel If 
the quinine cannot he retained on the stomach it 
should 1)6 carefully injected into the bowel To 
relieve the sickness small pieces of ice should be 
given to suck, and warm cloths are applied over the 
stomach When the fever ceases, nourishing food 
IS necessary Easton’s syrup (quinine, iron, and 
strychnine) aids in restoring the patient’s strength 
REMO, San, a Rea|>ort and health resort of Italy, 
in the province of Porto Maunzio, 30 miles KNE 
Nice, on the Mediterranean, m the coast district 
known as the Riviera Jt is compUtely shut m on 
the north by a semiiircular hill rising to the height 
of about 4000 feet, and itself rises from the sea 
somewhat m the figure of a triangle^ the base of 
whieh IS formed by the shore and the apex by the 
church of the Madonna Della Costa It consists of 
an upper and a lower town The former is very an 
cient, and consists of lofty liouses placed m narrow 
and almost muctssible lanes and streets, the latter 
is much tter built, and now has many fine villas 
and modern hotels, but th< streets are generally 
steep San Remo has numerous chiirchts, among 
them l)cmg two English churches and a Scotch and 
Amtritan Pn sliytcrian It is frtijucnted m winter 
by pci sons suffering from chest affections, as well as 
by other invalids The climate is so warm as to 
l>cnnit of p ilms and otlicr tropical and sub tropical 
plants growing freely Pop (1896), 18,600 
REM ONSI RANTS Su Aumimans 
REMORA, a genus of Itleostean fishes usually 
iiH hided m the family Scomlundie (mackerels), and 
of which the Common Kimora [TiJuulis Ittmora) 
IS the typnal example The top of the head is 
provided with a peculiai sucking disc comjioscd of 
a senes of cartilaginous plate s arranged transversely, 
and by means of this apparatus these fishes attach 
themselves to fixed objects The Common Remora 
attiins an avenge length of 1 foot, and possesses a 
gencril rtstmblunec in form to the herring This 
fish IS common in the Mediterranean and m the 
Atlantic, and also occurs around the British coasts 
Other species arc of 1 irgtr size, and on the coast 
of Zinzibir and clscwhcie these fishers aie used in 
catching otlicr fishes ind turtles, tlie Rcmoia being 
sc tilled by a line fixed to the tail, and being sent 
in pursuit of the turtles, Ac, to which it attaches 
itst If by means of its sucker The ancients believed 
111 the Kemoias power of arresting and detaining 
shijis in full sail through the ir suctorial powers , and 
Antony’s galley at the battle of Actium was said to 
hive iKdi fixed by a Rernora, which defied the 
efforts of several hundreds t)f men to free the vessel 
Caligula was said to have been detained m a similar 
manner, until a scam in detached the Remora and 
set free the ship See illustration at loHTHloLOGY 
REMOVAL OF THE POOR By the English 
p(K)r law a ji lujicr is only entitled to temporary relief 
m a pirisli where he has not acquired a settlement 
by birth or residence, and arrangements are made as 
soon as possible to remov e the pauper from the parish 
or union on which he has become temporarily charge 
able to that on which he has a permanent claim 
This jMiwer of removing paujiers has existed from the 
time of Charles IT , at first m a form almost unlimited, 
the jwinsh m which a man was born being held the 
only one on which he could acquire a claim for per- 
manent relief The regulation was, of course, intended 
to prevent the different parishes from attempting to 
free their rates at the expense of each other, by 
removing, or inducing their poor to remove, beyond 
their luiunds Among other grave objections to the 
mode of accomplishmg this necessary object it, with 
its attendant regulations, has acted as a powerful 
obstacle to the changes of residence among labourers 
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indlBpensable to % free circulation of labour, and to 
the healthy action of the supply on the demand. The 
od of residence necessary to acquire a settlement 
been repeatedly modiii^ By 28 and 29 Vict 
cap Ixzix. (1865) it has been reduced to one year, 
by which the evils of the regulation have been greatly 
modified 

BEMSCHEID, a town of Prussia, in the govern- 
ment and 18 miles B.S b. Diisseldoif, on a rugged 
height It has extensive manufactures of various 
articles of ironmongery (known as ‘Kemscheid wares’) 
which have a great reputation and form the object of 
a lar|;e trade Other articles of manufacture are 
machinery, tools, silk ribbons, &a Pop in 1885, 
33,986 , in 1895, 47,283 , m 1900, 68,108. 

KEMUS See Romulus 

lifiMUSAT, Jean Pieukk Abel^ one of the most 
distinguished linguists of Europe, member of the 
Academy, and professor of the Chinese and Tartar 
languages at the Oolldge de France, was born at 
Pans, Sept 6, 1788 Having studied medicine he 
received the degree of doctor in 1814, but at the same 
time followed his mclmations, which led him to the 
study of the onental languages, particularly the 
Tartar, Chinese, Thibetan, &c In 1811 appeared 
his Essai sur la Langue et la Litttrature Chinoises, 
which attracted the attention of the learned, and 
opened to him the doors of the Acarlemies at Grenoble 
and Be 8 an 9 on Some other wntmgs on the Chinese 
soon followed. In 1814 Louis XVIII appointed 
him professor, and in 1816 he was admitted into the 
Academy of Inscriptions After Visconti’s death in 
1818 he was appointed editor of the Journal des 
Savans Many excellent treatises by him ajqieaied 
in the Moniteur, in the Journal des Savans, in the 
Fundgruben dcs Onents, &c, some of which ha\e 
also been published sep irately His principal works, 
besides the Essai, were his Plan dun Dictionnaire 
Chinois (1814), Le Tnvre des Recompenses et des 
Femes (translated from the Chinese, 1817) He also 
assisted in the M<^moires concernant les Chinois 
(1814, m sixteen vols ), and in 1820 made known to 
us a second Plato m the Chinese ])hilosopher I^aotse 
His M^^langes Asiatiques (Pans, 1825, two vols) con 
tain treatises upon the religion, morals, language, 
history, and geography of the nations of the hast 
I n 1 827 he made the Parisians acquainted with the 
manners of the Chinese through his Contes Chinois 
(three vols ) He died in 1832 

REMY, St , a town in France, in the department 
of Bouches du Rhone, 6 miles N E of Arles, and 42 
miles N N w of Marseilles, on a slope above the Canal 
des Alpines and overlooked by the hills of this name 
It represents the ancient Glanum Livii, destroyed 
by the Visigoths in 480, and among the remains of 
this place are a fine triumphal arch in the Corinthian 
style, adorned with bas reliefs and other sculptures, 
and a well preserved mausoleum belonging to the end 
of the third century There are quariies of excellent 
building atone, worked from early times Pop 3500 

RENAISSANCE, a term applied, in its more 
specific sense, to a particular movement in architec- 
ture and its kindred arts, and to the architectural 
styles of which the origin is ascribed to this movement 
In a wider sense the word renaissance is more fre- 
quently used in France than in this country, but it 
has the convemence of expressing better than any 
English term a movement which constitutes one of 
the great epochs of history, the movement which is 
frequently referred to by the much more restneted 
term the revival of letters 

The historical renaissance was a revival in a great 
and general sense It has been well described as the 
sprmg tune of the human mmd. No definition of the 
renaissance which does not refer it to mind can be 


an accurate one, bat H was a mov^ent of mind in 
the widest sense it was not exclusiiely literary or 
artistic, it was pre eminently scientific, it was also 
social, )H)litical, and commer^, and it was crowned 
by a religious movement, the greatest since the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity The renaissance was the 
mtr^uction of modem history Its force is yet 
unspent, and we may with the stnetest propriety be 
said to hve in the e^nich of the renaissance Whether 
we have advanced to the summer or autumn of the 
period IS a question which the future alone can 
determine 

This great histoncal mo\ ement is usually ascribed 
mainly to the sixteenth century, but like all complex 
movements its preparations had bt gun far in advance, 
and Its r(H)t8 were struck deep in past history 1'he 
beginning of the renaissance may be formally dated 
from the taking of Constantinople by Mohammed II 
(29th May, 1453), which finally overthrew the Greek 
Empire This event supplies both a close to the old 
epoch and a beginning to the new, but in regard to 
the latter it must be understood as only a formal 
cximmeneement It gave indirectly a stimulus to one 
of its leailing inanift •stations by driving Greek sc holars 
to Euroj)e, and exciting, especially in Italy, an enthu 
siasm for classical learning, in doing this it rendered 
a great service to the new movement, but it was not 
an efiicient t'luse of it See Humanism in Sun* 

The politic al movement of the renaissance had been 
anticipated for centuries by the struggles of cities and 
industrial populations to shako off the shackles of 
feudalism 'rhese isolated efforts were now merged 
in great political combinations, in which the vanoiu 
}H)werful states formed amid the struggles and rival- 
ries of the national hierarchies of niednrval growth 
met face to face, and freed from domestic msubordi 
nation, strove to extend their infiueuce at the expense 
of each other The direct effects of the rivalry of 
the greater stitcs was anil has continued to be evil, 
but the evils produced by it wore muih more than 
compensated for by the extinction of minor nvalnes, 
which, by a contmuous internecine strife, | ire vented 
national organiisation, and rendered all progress im 
possible (ireat nations, even when subject to groat 
wars, have intervals of repose, ami even m periods of 
the most active hostility the national life and progress 
18 never wholly interrupted But the states of Europe 
being too equally matched to admit of permanent 
conquest, the inconvenience s of perpe tual strife could 
not fail to make themselves felt, and by and by a 
steady gravitation lx gan to apjiear towards the adop 
tion of general principles of international law and 
policy 'J’he growth of international law tended to 
create wider views of jurisprudence, and the aim at 
least of international policy was to set bounds to 
ambition and lessen the frequency of war Little as 
the success has yet been, this object has been con 
staiitly pursued up to the present day The first 
theory which developed itself out of the successive 
efforts made with this end was that of the ‘balance 
of power ’ It may be doubted, and it would be im 
possible to determine, whether the balance of power 
has caused most wars or has prevented most Nearly 
all the wars which have been made since this idea 
was entertained have been made on the basis of it, 
but wo do not know what wars would have l>een made 
without it Many statesmen have, however, come to 
regard the balance of power as an impracticable 
speculation, and it has begun to be Biq>er8eded in 
modem times by the doctrine of non intervention. 
The doctnne of non-intervention has not proved 
effective in preventmg quarrels, but it lays down the 
prmciple, not always observed, and which can hardly 
be consistently followed without some lack of mag- 
nanimity, that when quarrels arise those who are not 
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intereited in them need not Interfere Neither of 
these schemes, it Is to be observed, is founded on the 
(Krinoiples of abstract justice Statesmen have gene- 
rally held the pnnciple that the apphcation to par- 
ticular cases of the principles of abstract justice would 
be impracticable in international affairs, and that 
these must be guided by great leading maxims of 
practical policy The failure of the application of 
mechanical rules, which really means the application 
of injustice, to international affairs may possibly lead 
at last to an attempt to inculcate and enforce some 
elementary pnnciples of justice in the dealing of 
states with each other, but this de\clo[>mcnt can 
hardly yet be said to have been reached 

The formation of large states has been attended 
with more profitable results in social orgam/ation 
A central power, even when despotic, is never so 
oppressive as local desjxitisins The monarchical 
power m Europe, having grown up m opposition 
to the local feudal j lowers, was not in a jmsitiun to 
establish subordinate local despotisms, but was com 
polled to ally itself witli the people against those 
which ilready existed Thus the growth of monarchy 
was attcnderl with the growth of jiopular privilege s, 
the establishment of general laws, increase of sc cunty, 
and extension of social intercourse between the vari- 
ous parts of a kingdom The fruits of this revolution 
began to ai)])car at the iciiaissance Homan law had 
begun to prevail over the customs of feudalism, and 
the general security guv o everywhere a stimulus to 
the growth of industry and the imjirovement of the 
peaceful arts of life 

The liteiary awakening of the renaissance was a 
natural result of the enhanced activity of social and 
national life It has be* n observed th it this awaken 
mg produced at first a movement which in its general 
direction was wholly retiospective This is m fiet 
at emeu its most distinctive and its most valuable 
characteristic The civilizations of the past had 
attamed a higher elev uiiun than that of the middle 
ages, but their treasures had been buned by the 
general ignorance, and many of them had even been 
ruthlessly destroy ( mI It was therefore by no means 
a jiroof of servility, but a sign of the liealthy and 
progroRBivo character of the nt wly awakened iiitel- 
leetual life, that its fust energies should have been 
devoted to tho recovery of those n«gkctod stores of 
wisdom which had alieady bein laid iij> for it by the 
industry of tho jiast 'riius a liroad foundation was 
laid for its future developments It vv is to this 
necessary work of j)re])artttion that the fall of f^)n 
Btantmople contributed a powerful stimulus Of the 
diieet results of this revival of ancient learning, 
which has given its distinctive name to the epoch 
among us, none was of more consequence than the 
restoration of Pluto to honour and authonty lu phi 
losojihy This was important not only on aecotmt 
of the mtimsic value of Plato s philosojihical specu 
lations, but as a reaction from the dogmatic sway of 
the logical system of Aristotle as ultraneously devel- 
c»ped by the schoolmen It is tnie that this move 
ment was at first exaggerated, and that Platonism 
lieeame among the scholars of Italy a sentimental 
dogmatism m its turn, but the nstoration of Plato 
meant the downfall of sehoUstic philosophy it 
meant the re establishment of psychology m place 
of the subtleties of misapplied logic in the study of 
the human mmd, and it harmom/ed with, if it did 
not prepare the way for, the substitution of induction 
for the combination of empiiicism and mysticism 
which had taken the place of natural science In 
natural science, however, as in other departments of 
thought, the renaissani^ had been anticipated by the 
great mmds of the precedmg ages. It is sufficient 
to name Boger Baoon, and as the pioneer of saence 


m the age of the renaissance itself we may name 
along with him Bernard Pahssy 

This was, however, most clearly demonstrated by 
results m that great department of applied scieno^ 
navigation and geography, which opened up to the 
revived mdustry of Europe so vast a field of new 
enterprise The disco venes of Bartolomeo Diaa^ 
Vasco de Gama, and Columbus were prepared by 
a succession of scholars and scientific theorists, who 
kept alive the light of ancient knowledge on the 
problems of geography, and framed the speculations 
which guided to new fliscovenes The work of dis- 
covery itself was begun by the Portuguese half a 
century before the epoch of the renaissance, but the 
brilliant results which CToated modern commerce, 
and by the wealth and power they conferred on the 
industrial classes did so much for the establishment 
of pohtical freedom, belong to that epoch 

To tho religifius movement which crowned the 
renaissance the same remark apjdies Luther was 
preceded by Wieliffe and Hubs, but ujxin this move- 
ment we need not enter It has been fully treated 
m a separate article See Bfformation 

A general revival of activity m the fine arts was 
part of the great movement described, but the term 
reiiaiHsance has been specifically ajipropnatod to 
architecture, from the peculiarity of the movement 
which took place in that de})artment This move 
ment was not an unmixed good To some extent it 
was rather a retrograde than a progressive one The 
middle ages had a great and original style of archi 
teeture For imposing grandeur nothing can equal 
a well designed Gothic building Gothic architecture 
was due to the invention of the Teutonic and Celtic 
nations, by whom the Bom an Empire was over 
thrown It was introduced into Italy, but, though 
modified according to the genius of the people, never 
became thoroughly naturalized or truly ajipreeiated 
among the Italians In Italy a reai tion to classical 
forms of art was natural, but when this was imitated 
ill other countries, hybrid and ill arianged classical 
forms often came to supersede art of a higher class 
which had ceised to be understood and appreciated 
The (gothic style in It.dy, according toFergusson, 
though aided by the best jiossible construction, with 
the most beautiful material, only gave rise to ‘ cold, 
unmt aniiig, inartistic produc tions, with all the defects 
and hardly one of the beauties of the true pointed 
Gothic edifices ’ Tho Italians, who accordmg to this 
writer have never been good architects, reverted at 
the time of the renaissance to the Boman style, a 
style borrowed from the ancient Greeks, and which 
the Bomans had nev er understood, had misused, mis- 
apjtlied and spoiled It was the style employed by 
the Homans in such public buildings as the Colosseum, 
not the temple style, which was restored at this tune 
‘Unfortunately for Europe,’ says Fergusson, ‘tlie 
revival of elasBical literature at the same time led 
the northern nations to follow in the same vicious 
p ith, anti to cover the land with all the absurdities 
of the revived classical school ’ The various develoj) 
meiits of this general movement have received names 
from the respective countries where they took their 
rise thus we have the French renaissance, the Ger 
man, the English, and the Spanish renaissance We 
shall not go into the separate cntieism of these styles 
The renaissance style in Italy can be traced as far 
back as the middle of the fouiteenth century It 
formally began with Brunelleschi about the begin 
ning of the fifteenth, and was fully developed in the 
following century The renaissance in France was 
especially associated with the name of Fhilibert 
Delorme In England it was introduced at a later 
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Mtimate of renalssaaoo art in its varioTu national 
adaptations would be to enter on a history of modem 
architecture The subject is one which cannot be 
profitably summarized, because authonties differ 
widely not only m their appreciation of results, but 
in the prmciples on which they judge of them, and 
without a techmcal study of details it is scarcely 
possible even to comprehend the grounds of their 
differences. Accordmg to Mr h ei gussou a first period 
of renaissance art, a very bnef one, seemmgly con- 
fined to Italy, was a genuine revival of true artistic 
prmciples, aU beyond this period was degeneracy and 
corruption 

The renaissance styles seem to be distinguished by 
one common characteristic, an eclectic or imitative 
spirit The adoption of classical models might have 
been followed by a profound study of the prmciples 
of art involved in these forms, and an independent 
application of these principles, but this does not 
appear to be what has happened Working from 
models both m plan and in details seems to have 
been adopted as itself the principle of the new art, 
and this pnncijile seems to have been extended to 
the Gothic as well as the classic fonns, so that archi 
tecture has become a reproductiNe rather than a 
creative art 

In the design of a building from classic models 
vanous styles were at one period of the reiiaiss mce 
purposely mutated in the various stagt s of the build- 
ing Composite orders were thus introduced, in 
which the principles of combination depended solely 
on the taste and judgment of the individual archi 
tect, and were governed by no mherent law of pro- 
nety or principle of art Again, the forms of 
uildmgs were determined by circumstances which 
did not enter into or control the details of their con 
struction, thus the form of a building might be 
Gothic or Byzantine, and the jilan of its construe 
tion classical Another feature is especially char- 
actenstic of the eclectic spmt of the renaissance 
art In stnctly original or pranitive forms of art all 
the features introduced are purely constructive, that 
is to say utilitarian Whatever laws of symmetry 
may be observed their form is dictated by the pur- 
pose they are intended to serve In the renaissance 
period the imitation of arclutectural forms for pur 
poses of ornamentation, and as mere features of 
beauty, without regard to utilitarian purpose, wis 
freely adopted Thus, semi detached columns were 
used as ornamental features in walls, then rows of 
pilasters, and similarly with other architectural fea 
tures According to Mr I ei gusson all architectural 
styles up to the first period of the renaissance were 
true, all subsequent styles have been false Since 
the sixteenth century, it would appear, not a single 
original building has been erected m h urope, so that 
Mr Fergusson considers himself justitied m holding 
* that there are in reality two styles of arc hitectural 
art, one practised universally before the sixteenth 
century, and the other since then.’ Mr lergussons 
view appears, however, to be extreme, and his })rin 
ciple of criticism impracticable It will scarcely be 
credited that imitative art began with the sixteenth 
century Roman art, accordmg to Mr Fergusson 
himself, presents a marked exception. Mr lergusson 
holds broadly the principle that ornamentation in 
architecture should be subordmate to constructive 
purpose, but it is not easy to see how far this pnn 
ciple would carry us, for without some latitude of 
interpretation it does not seem to rest on very satis- 
factory ground. The symbolic use of architectural 
features, as of pillars to indicate strength, is unques 
tionably an element of beauty, and in minor details 
of ornament the mere play of fancy has a scojie 
which it would be difficult to set bounds ta Extra 


vagance m ornament is no doubt a sign of degeneracy, 
but this can hardly be eliminated % a single canon 
of art It may be that the eclectic character of 
modem or renaissance art is a disadvantage, but it 
IS one of the drawbacks inherent m knowledge, and 
which canifjt be ^t nd of In architecture, as in 
jioetry, the necessity of invention may give a supe 
iiority to the earher forms of art which the later 
strive in v'^ain to a< quirt by imitation , but when 
a vaiicty of primitive forms is known, imitation 
becomes a necessity The rem< dy aiqv* ars to he in 
a different direction, a piefouiuki study of models, 
resulting in a more free and umonvtntioiial use of 
them See Symonds’s Ren iissaiu'c in Italy (seven 
vols 1875-8t)), Burckhardts KinaisMiue m Italy 
(Eng trails 1890), and Voigt s Die Wu deibelebung 
dcs khuvsischcn Altt rtums uh r das ersti dahrliundert 
des Humamsmus (3rd ed ISO 3) 

RKNAIX (Flemish, /j’onsr), a town in Belgium, 
111 the province of East Flanders, 24 miles south of 
Ghent It is pic turcsipicly situati d has three public 
squares, eiu h adorned with a fountain , three churches 
and two chapcLs, a town houst, hospital, and several 
public and juivate schools The imiiiufactures con 
sist of cotton stuffs, line n and woollen cloth, tobacco, 
&c There arc also breweries, distillenes, tanneries, 
dye works, bleachhelds, &c Rcnaix dates from the 
eighth century Bop (1894), 17,984 
RENAKD THE I OX, the name of an epic fable 
m which the characters are animals, the fox being 
the hero, and which in vanous forms was extremely 
popular during the mnldle ages, and for many years 
afterwards The latest version of the story, and that 
which indeed supplanted all the' rest, is in the Low 
German dialect, and was jirintcd at LUbeck m 1498 
under the title of Reynke de Vos The author calls 
himself Henrik van Alkmer, schoolmaster and tutor 
to the Duke of Lorraine, but it w believed that this 
IS merely a pseudonym, and that the ical author was 
Hermann Barkhusen, town clerk of Rostock, and 
pnntcr there The Reynke de Vos is in verse, and 
18 founded on the oldest Flemish or 1 )utch redaction 
of the story m prose It relates the adventures of 
the fox (lie ynkc) at the court of the king of beasts, 
the koD, and details with great spirit and humour 
the cunning modes in which the hero contrives to 
outwit his enemies, and to gam the favour of his 
credulous soveieign The poem may be regarded, 
with Mr Gaily le, as ‘a parody of human life * There 
18 no personal s itire in it, hut the allusions to the 
weak points in the social, religious, and political life 
of the time are numerous and unmistakable 

It was not till the learned 1 ibours of Jakob Gnmm 
were given to the world that the histoncal develop 
mciit of the fable of Renard the Fox was properly 
understood He has pointui out that the beast 
fable IS common to all the Aryan races, and not 
unknown among others The fables of iKsop are 
one of the best known exainpU s of the tendency to 
represent animals as talking and acting like human 
beings, but it appears that the beast fable first took 
on an epic form among the German races, esfiecially 
the Franks, by whom it was carried to the Low 
Countries and the adjacent parts of France, where 
it took farm root The chief actor m the story was 
originally the wolf — henqnm (that is, iron helmet), 
but afterwards the fox — Raytnohart (‘strong in couri 
sel,’ shortened to Reinhart, Low German, Reineke, 
Flemish, iJciiiaeri, French, /Menard) — took the foremost 
place The lion also {Vrevel m German, Nobel in 
f>ench), as king of beasts, held an important place 
In the tenth and eleventh centimes the monks in 
France gave a satirical and didactic turn to the 
fable, and some Latin poems m which it is so treated 
are still extant In these much of the satire if aimed 
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At the pope, the hierarchy, and the poweHul Cister- 
cian order In the mouth of the Franco Flemish 
people, however, the fable kept itself clear of such 
allusions, and soon took on a more purely epic form, 
aiming its satire at human failings m general In 
1170 the story m this more purely epic form appeared 
in Germany under the title of Isengrlnes Ndt, and 
somewhat later again in Ilemisln The latter version, 
called Iteinaert, was completely epic m character, 
and m plan and execution much supenor to any other 
then existmg Both these works afterwards appeared 
in a considerably modihed form — the former under 
the title of llemhart about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the latter about the close of the 
same century In the meantime a vast number of 
poems of the beast fable or animal romance class had 
appeared in France, but only the oldest of those that 
are extant, which scarcely go beyond the Ix^ginning 
of the thirteenth century, possess the purer epic 
character In Germany the lieast fable could not 
maintain its ground sidt by side with the Suabian 
court poetry, and was stion given up again , while the 
rhymed Keinaert of tht Low Countries, in acconlance 
with an altered taste, was turned into a prose narra 
rative, De Hystorie van lleinaeit de Vos (Gouda, 
1479) 'J’his was soon after tianslated into English 
by Caxton, and pnuted by him at Westminster m 
1481 The fable now leturncd once more to Ger 
many, where the Low German version of Barkhuson 
tfxik the place of all others It was transl ited into 
German hexameters by G<»ethc, whose transl ition 
has been turned into English heroic metre by J 
Arnold 'J’here have been many English veisions 
of the fablt, as well iis Danish, Swedish, &c Se< 
Nkthkhi ands — Literature 

KENDEZVOITb, the port or place of destination 
where the several shifis of a fleet or squadron are 
appointed to ]om coiiqiany, or to rejoin, in case of 
separation 

HENDSBllRG, a town of Prussia, in ihi jirovince 
of Schkswig llolsti 111 , on the Eidt r, ^4 miles N N \v 
of Hamburg Its pniuiiiil buildings are two Pio 
testint cb Urdus, oiu of tluiii large and rubly oina 
menttil, a R Catholic cbuidi, an old toun bouse, a 
gymnasium, &e U’lic chief industries ait cotton 
weaving, wool spinning, brtwing, tinning, iron 
founding, and tlie nianufactuie of pianofortes, 
machinery, aitifuial inanurts artificial sandstoiu 
and granite The town is sitiiited quite close to 
the line of the North 8<a and Baltic (^inal, in ton 
neetioii with which gieat harbour voiks have Intn 
constructed It has stcMKl repeated sugea and liom 
bardmenta Pop (IS*)*)), 1 i,723 

KENfi, or Renat 118 I of Anjou (called also the 
Good), titular king of Naples, was tlu» second son of 
Louis II , duke of Anjou, and lolaute, daughter of 
John, king of Arragoii, and was born at Angers m 
1409 On the early death of his father his education 
was undertaken by his grand maternal uncle, the 
Cardinal of Bar, whom he afterwards succeeded 
as Duke of Bar Rend’s grandfather, Louis I of 
Anjou, was in 1380 appointed by Joanna I, queen 
of Naples and Sicily, her heir, and after his death 
hiB father was indeed crowned, but did not obtain 
actual possession of the throne On the fathers 
death Louis III of Anjou, Hemp’s elder brother, was 
adopted by Queen Joanna II , and obtained the gov- 
ernment in 1428 He died in 1434, and left, besides 
Anjou and Provence, the claim to Naples and Sieily 
to hiB brother Een^, who in 1485 was declared heir 
by Joanna II shortly before her death Ren^ had 
in 1420 married the daughter of Charles II , duke 
of Lorraine, and by this marriage, after the death 
of hiB father-m-law, had in 1481 become possessed 
of that dukedom. But in the same year Count 


Antony of Vaudemont, son of the brother of Gbailee 
II , contested his nght, drove him out of Lorraine, 
and took him prisoner, whereupon the Lorraine states 
apjiealed to the Emperor Sigismund to decide the 
quarrel After Ren<i had in 1432 been released from 
his prison for a year by giving his sons as hostages, 
both parties chose Philip, duke of Burgundy, for 
umpire, but all that he could effect was a mamage 
between Renee’s daughter lolante and Antony’s son 
Fredenck. Thereu|K)n Rend and Antony ruled for 
a long time in common At last, in 1434, Sigismund 
gave a decision in Ronds favour The dethroned 
Antony proceeded to the Duke of Burgundy, who 
required Rend again to place himself m custody 
Scarcely had this been done when an embassy amvM 
to tender him possession of Naples and Sicily Philip 
refused to set Rent' at liberty, and the ambassadors 
therefore conferred the crown on his wife Isabella, 
whom her husband named regent of Anjou, Pro- 
vence, Naples, and Sicily Isabella set sail for 
Naples, but there found a competitor in Alfonso, 
king of Arragon, who maintained his pf)8ition not 
only against her, but also against Rend himself, after 
he bad obtained his liberty in 1437 Rend, obliged 
to abdic ite, returned to Provence The government 
of Lorraine he gave up to his son John, who, after 
hiB rmithor Isabt 11 1 s death, entered into full pos- 
sesMion under the title of John II On this Bend 
retired into Pioveuee to give himself to poetry and 
tile arts H is poetry was toiihned chit fly to eclogues 
He also employed himself with jiainting, of which 
he was so passionately fond that he is sud to have 
continued tjuit tly to complete the figure of a partridge 
on which be was engiged when the news arrived 
ttlhng him that he had lost his kingdom After 
III iking over Provence to Louis XI he died at Aix 

in 1 4 SO 2 Kent? II , gr indson of the former, and 

son of Fredendv II of Vaudemont and lolante, 
inherited from his father in 1470 Vaudemont, Join- 
villt, Aumale, Mayeiine, and Elbteuf, and, through 
cession of his mother m 1 473, Lorraine He acquired 
the Dukedom of Bai in 1480 Havmg been involved 
in disputes with Chailes the Bold of Burgundy he 
was present as an ally of the Swiss at the battles of 
Murten and Nancy, in the latter of which Charles 
in 1477 met his death After this he reigned in 
j>ea(<, but engiged agam in war, when, in conse 
queiiee of his graiiilfather having made over Pro 
\ euee to Louis XI , the latter endeavoured to estab 
lish his right to it by force of arms He died in 
1508 

RENFREW, or Renfrewshire, a county of Scot 
land, bounded on the south and south west by Ayr 
shire, east by Lanarkshire, north by the Clyde, except 
a small portion of about 1200 acres, which lies on 
the north side of the iivtr, and west by the Firth of 
Clyde, hngth, 31 J miles, breadth, 13 J miles, area, 
244 sijuire miles, or 155,065 acres, of which about 
95,000 ac res are culti v ated The most elevated ground 
o( t urs in tht south west and south east, but the hills 
attain no great height, the loftiest summit being 
the Hill of Stake on the Ayrshire border, 1711 
feet Thtro are, however, numerous beautiful and 
extensive valleys watered by the White and the Black 
Cart, the Gryffe, &c Towards the centre of the county 
the general features are striking and picturesque, 
the surface being in many places well wooded, 
and varied by fine undulations, knolls, and nsmg 
grounds Along the Clyde the country is compara* 
tively flat, and the soil various, but a great part of it 
18 deep loamy clay, extremely fertile The south-east 
part of the county is included in the great coal distnct 
of the west of Scotland Limestone, sandstone, iron- 
stone, granite, and secondary trap rocks are found 
in considerable abundance Good freestone for build 
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ing 18 quamed , limestone is also wrought for burning, 
and the mines of coal and ironstone give employment 
to a great number of persons Grazing and dairying 
are extensively practised m this county, particularly 
in the high districts, where the pasture is excelknt 
In the nuddle district, where tiie latter is not so 
good, all sorts of crops are raised with the best 
advantage Oats and wheat are the chief corn crops, 
and the most important green crops are potatoes and 
turnips Over 45,000 acres are in permanent pas 
ture, about 35,000 are mountain and heath, used 
as jiasture, and some 7000 acres are under wt>od 
The area under orchards is very small Rut Renfi ew 
shire derives principal importance from its minu 
factures and shipping, including as it does Paisky, 
Greenock, Port Ghvsgow, Johnstone, Barrhtad, &e , 
as well as the county town, Renfrew It rt turns 
two members to Parliament by tin act of 18b5, the 
divisions being East and West Ri nfiewshire Pop 
(1891), 230,812, (1901), 2bVM4 
Renfrewshire appears to have formed a portion of 
Lanarkshire, at leist to ha\e belonged to the simt 
sheritldom, up to the fifteenth century In 1401 
Robeit III , in order to make a provision for his son 
James, erected a principality consisting of the barony 
of Renfrew and the whole estitesof the Stew aits, 
with the e irldoin of Carriek and the barony of King s 
Kyle, all of which he grinted in a free regility to 
thci prince, and which eontinued in aftir times to 
belong to the eldest sons of the hcottisli monaiehs 
By these arrangements the Bviony of Rtnfitw w is 
separ itecl from the shire of L in ii k, ind put unde r 
the jurisdiction of a scjiarati slu r ilF The she riftdoin 
of Renfrew formerly eornjirehendtd tlie barony and 
parish of Bithgite, but this ektvehed iiortion was 
erected into a scjiaratc shciiffdorn in 1511 and con 
tinned such till 1748 when it was united to Linlith 
gowshire In 1815 Renfrew was divided into the 
upper and lowei waids, with a she i iff suhstitutt foi 
each The eldest son of the sove u igii still continues 
to he ir the title of Biron of Renfiew 

RENFREW, an ancidit roy d uid piilmnuntiry 
buigh of Scotland, c ijnt d of the ab<»vt county b miles 
WN w of Glasgow, close to the Clyde It consists 
of a mam and sev e r il k sser stre e ts, and h is a k w 
buildings of note, the most jiromme nt being a band 
some town hall The piiiieijial industries aie non 
ship building, especially the building of stciim 
dredgers, engineering, boiki making, and iron 
founding, and there are ilso vinous othci woiks 
The Clyde is here erossed by ji st( am ferry, ind 
furnished with a eoinniodious epi ly or wh irf, at 
which the river steamiis toueh m their pissigi to 
and from Glasgow A huge dot k is in course of e on 
struetion, with suitable aeeornmodation for carrying 
on the trafhe expected to lx ittracted here Ren 
frew unites with Kilmaniotk, Rutherglen, Port 
Glasgow, and Dumbarton (the Kilmarnock buighs) 
m sending a membei to Parliament The town re 
ceived a miarter from Robert III in 1396 Pop in 
1881, 5502, m 1891, 6756, m 1901, 9297 
RENNELL, James, a distinguished geographer, 
was born at Chudleigh m Devonshire in 1742, ind 
at thirteen was sent on board a ship of war as a mid 
shipman, and served on the Indian station, where 
he distinguished himself on various oeeasions, but 
particularly at the siege of Pondiclierry In 1764 
he entered into the East India Company’s military 
service, in whieh he rose to the rank of major 
Previous to this he produced his first work, A Cliart 
of the Banks and Currents of Cape Agulhas, the 
most southern point of Africa He also surveyed 
Adam’s Bndge and the Pamban Channel between 
Ceylon and the continent, and suggested a plan by 
which the passage might be widened for ships It 


was not, however, till upwards of sixty years after- 
w irds that his plan was earned into effect Having 
been npiKunteil surve yor general of Bengal, he came d 
out a survey of the country, and gave to the workl 
his Bengal Vtlas (177^M md an Account of the 
Ganges ind^ Br ihin iputia He uti real fiom active 
service in 1777 iiid soon after returned to England, 
and published a Map of Hindustan, nceoinpanieei 
by a IMemoir Iksides the w lu ks nln ady me ntioned 
he was the autlmr t»f Alemoir i»n tin (leogiaphy 
of Afriea, with a Map tl790), the Miiehes of 
the British \imy in the Peniiisul i <.f India (1792), 
Elucidations of Afiie an Gtogriphv (1791) a second 
and thud Memoir of tin (lee»graph> of Afrua (1796), 
the Gtogriphieal System of Hiiodotns kxjilained 
(4to, 1800), Observations on Ibe ’lopograj)hy of the) 
Plain of Troy (1814) He also wrote, among othei 
woiks, A Treatise on the Coinjiiriitivc' Geography 
of Western Asia Illustrations ot the I vjiedition of 
the Younger Cyrus, and An Investigation of the* 
Currents of the Atlantic Oee in and those between 
the Indnn Oee in and the Atlintie He died March 
29 1810 ind w is huiud in Westminster Abbey 
RENEES, a city of Fiaiiet, forme ily eajatal of 
Britt my, at prose nt tapit il of the de pai tmeiit of Ilk 
et Vil mu, situ ited at the eonfluemt of the riveis 
Hie and Vilaine It is tri versed from east to west 
by the Vdaiiie, which divides it into tlu High and 
the Low lown, and is erossed by three bridges The 
Low Town IS smalk i, older, and in eve ry w ay inft nor 
to tlu otliei, and from the lowness of its situation 
fi<(|uently suffeis from immd ition The High Town 
lies between tlu right hank of the Vilaim and the 
left l)ank f»f the Illo and strdvingly contrasts with 
tlu Low Town by the iligame of its buildings and 
its spuioiis legulir stucts It owes its jiresent 
impiovid < ondition to a dieadful conflagration which 
took plue in 1720, by whu h tlu griatei part of the 
High Town was rediutd to ashes, though by the 
same means it was deprived of mueb of its historical 
inteiest through the destine turn of almost all its 
incunt edihees The most remiikabk of its huilel 
mgs ire the cithedral tlu Palais dt .Justice, the 
Hotel de Vilh , and tlu Lyee e It has tribunals 
of first instmee ind e)f eommerce, and an extensive 
trade in bnttei, hemey, vv ix cotton and linen yarns, 
lace, ( art hen waie, &,e Tlu industi us comprise tan- 
ning and j)iei)armgle ithe r feir boots anel shoes, which 
ire 1 irgely m ide md e xported, and for gleivcs, wax 
bleaching, juinting, and the making of stained pujier, 
hats, aiui agne ultural imi)k rru nts Rennes is the see 
of a bishoj) md the seat of a liigh court e)f jurisdie 
tion for Hie et Vilaine .md several adjacent depart 
ments Pop (1901), 74,006 

RENNET, the jirtpaied inner surface of tlie 
stomach of i young ealf It eontiiris much pejisine, 
and has the projieity of coagulating the casein of 
milk and forming curd It is juepared by scraping 
off the outer skin and supe rfluous fat of the stoinae li 
when fresh, keejnng it in salt for some hours, and 
then drying it When used a sm ill piece of the rnem 
brane is cut off and soaked in water, whic h is jioured 
into the milk intended to be curdled 

RENNIE, Gfoik p, eldest son of John Rennie, 
was bom in London in 1791, received the early part 
of hiH educition at 8t Pauls School, London, and 
(omj)leted his studies at the Edinburgh University 
In 1811 he became associated with his father in 
business, learned the art of e ngineeiing, and took part 
with his father in many of his great works In 1818 
he w as appointed to superinte nd the machinery of the 
Mint, and at the death of his father, m 1821 , he entered 
into partnership with his brother. Sir John Kennie, 
and executed a number of important dock and drain- 
age works He continued most of the works com- 
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menced by bifi father, auch aa the docks of Woolwich, 
Chatham, Shterness, aud Pembroke, the breakwater 
at Plymouth, the harV)oura of Liverpool, Kingstown, 
and Holybearl, the London Bridge, canals, &c The 
jt»mt oj>eratiouB of the brothers included also many 
of the great naval works at Sevastopol, Nicolaiev, 
Odessa, (Vonstadt, aud m the pnnripal fiorts of 
Kngland, litnides the construction of different kinds 
of mills, dredging machinery coining machinery, 
steam engines for the war-ships of Circat Britain, 
France, Uussia, and other countries, wood and iron ' 
ships, and several Lnglish and continental railways, I 
A.C In 1845 Sir .Joliii retired from the copartner 
ship, and the business of the firm was afterwards 
earned on by Ceorgo with his two sons Bennu 
was made a fellow of the Iloyal Soc lety in 1 822, and 
received vanous other honours IIi wrote several 
treatises, the pnncipal of which are E\f»ciiinent8 on 
the Strength of Materials, he Frictions of Solids, 
and the hnetions of hluids He di<d March 30, 
1860 

KENNIE, John, a celebrated civil inginecr, waa 
Ixirn at Phanttssie in ICast Ijothian m 1701 His 
father was a re8]a(.t.ibli fainier, and gave him a 
good education, hrst at the school of the jd lee, and 
afterwards at Dunbar, where he was instnuted in 
elementary matheniatics He subsequently went 
to Edinburgh, and attended the lectures of Dr 
llobinson and Dr Black on natural pbilosophy and 
chemistry He lalioured for some time afb i this as 
a workman in the employment of Andrew Mcikle, a 
millwright — a kind of work that suite d his genius well, 
as ho had from his very childhood given proof of an 
astonishing aj)titude for the study of machinery In 
1780 he went to Binningham, being the lieirer of 
letters of introduction to Messis Boulton and Watt 
at lioho, near thit city, and hy that finn he was 
afterwards employed in London in the construe tion 
of machmeiy for the Albion Hour mills, new* Black 
fnars Bridge In London his reputation rapidly 
increased, until he was regaided as standing at the 
head of the civil engineers of («reit Biitain Ani<»ng 
his public woiks may be mentioned Bumsgate Har 
hour, Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, ac loss the 
^riiaiucs, the breakwater at Plymouth, and several 
similar structures, where submarine niasoury w’as 
earned to gieat ])eifc(tion He supci intended like 
wise the execution of seven al cinals the (.Jrand 
Western (^anal, extending from the mouth of the 
Exe to Taunton, the l*olbiook Cinal, iii Cornwall, 
the Aberdeen Canal, iimting the Don and the Dee, 
that betwee 11 Arundel aud J'ortsiiumth, and his chief 
woik in (omicetion w'lth inland navigation, the 
Kcnnet and Avon Cinal, between Bath and New 
bury (Heiks) 7’hc lioiidou Docks, the East and Wi st 
India Docks, the Pimce’s Dock at Li\ei}K)oI, and 
those of Dublin, Cieenock, and Leith, of which the 
last 18 remark aide for the strength of its seawall, 
were all formed from his plans and under his super 
intcndenee Mr Htnmo was remarkable for ste idy 
resolution and indexible perseverance, and w as at the 
same time in the highest degre e ])iinctual and steady 
in all hiH engagomeiitb , and although in some resjacts 
a self taught man, he acquired the respect of the 
most distinguished men of science and leaniiiig m 
his day, and was elected a member of the Buyal So 
ciety His death took place m 1821 

BENNIE, SiK John, younger son of the pre 
ceding, was bora August 30, 1794, in London, where 
he also received his education About the age of 
sixteen he left school, and, like his brother, ]£.gan 
the study of engmeeniig under his fathei s direction 
After being eight years under the tuition of his 
father he started on an extensive tour through 
France, Spam, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 


and Egypt, in the course of which he took note of 
all that was likely to advance him in his profession. 
When his father died in 1821 he, m conjunction with 
his brother George, determined to carry on the 
extensive business thus left m their hands The 
civil engineering works of the firm devolved almost 
entirely upon lohn liennie, while George, who 
excelled m mechanics, su perm tended that part of the 
business He was associated with his brother m 
most of the undertakings mentioned m the sketch of 
the life of the latter (See above ) Sir John made 
hyilraulie t ngineenng a special study, and through hi» 
efforts 1 irge tracts of 1 ind on tht eastern coast of Eng- 
land, inchnling j>art of the 1 mcolnshire fens, were 
re( laimed and made extremelv productive He bad 
in hand also at one time a gigantic scheme of recla- 
mation, which would have rescued from the sea 
about 100,000 acri's, but it was only partially earned 
out Ti’he finest works of the Bennies are their 
bndges, which may be 8(»t n in all parts of England 
and Scotland l^ondoii Bridge is the most massive 
of th( ni all On tht occasion of the opening of thia 
bndgein 18 U dohn Bennie was knighted, an honour 
which his brother declined After the dissolution 
of the partnc i8hij> in 184 *> Sir John practised as an 
architect He introduced the system of railways m 
Sweden, made important surveys of the harbour of 
O]w»rto in Portugal, and iftcrwanls designed, and in 
git at part exec utt cl, tht b irbour of Ponte Delgada 
in the A/ores, winch was one of his latest public 
works In 1815 he was elected president of the 
Institute of Chvil Engineers, and he w is chainnan of 
the jury of the engineering section at the Exhibition 
of 1862 He was a member of the Boyal and of 
stveral foreign sotietus, besides possessing vanous 
other honouis He was the author of several pam- 
phlets on Hcitntihc subjects, and an important w'ork 
on Harbours, winch was dedicated to the queen He 
was a man of a genial temperament and of scholarly 
tastes, was a sineeie believer m Chnstianity, and 
would never allow tbit it conflicted with science 
He died on Scptembci 1, 1S71 See bis Auto- 
biogr i))hy (1875) 

RENT, in }M»litie il economy, is defined by Ricardo 
to be ‘that ])oi1ionof the prodime of the earth which 
is paid to the 1 indlord for the use of the mdestnic- 
tible powers ej the soil It is often, howe vt r, he 
remarks, ‘confounih d with the interest and profit of 
capital, and m popular 1 iiiguage the term is applied to 
whate ver is annually ji iid l)> a fanner to his landlord ’ 
Malthus defines leiit to lie ‘that portion of the value 
of the whole iirodiiee which remans to the owner 
of the 1 ind after all the outgoings belonging to its 
cultivation, of wb itc v er kind, lia\ e been paid, includ 
mg the profits of the capital enqiloyeel, estimated 
aeeordmg to the usual ind ordinary rate of the profits 
of agncultuial eipital at the time being’ The 
modern theory of rent adopted by political econo- 
mists 18 one which is saiel to have been first pro- 
1 jKmnded by Dr Andeison m 1737, though the credit 
of the discovery is gene r illy accorded to Malthus, 
Sir Edward W est, and Bicardo To the last of these 
is undonbtedlv due the credit of havmg elaborated 
the theory This theor\ teaches that in newly set- 
tled countries where abundant fertile land can be 
voluntanl> occupied, no rent is jiossible, but that 
when, owing to the pressure of population and the 
demand for pi oduce, a price can be obtained for it 
ID excess of what remunerates the cultivator of the 
most fertile soils- that is, sue h soils as produce the 
largc'st amount of food with the least expenditure of 
lalwur — mfenor soils are brought under cultivation, 
' and then rent immediately commences on that of the 
I first ejuahty, and the amount of that rent will depend 
i on the difference m the 4 uaLity of these lands. H 
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good land existed in a quantity much more abundant 
than the production of food for an mcreaamsf popu- 
lation required, or if capital could be indefinitely 
employed without a diminished return on the old 
land, there could be no nse of rent, for rent m\an 
ably proceeds from the employment of an additional 
quantity of labour with a proportion alh kss rttum 
Rent necessarily presupposes a demind for the 
produce of the land * No land,’ to use the w^ords of 
J S Mill, who was a follower of Ricaido, ‘eiei pays 
rent unless in point of fertility and bituation it 
belongs to those superior lamls which exist in less 
quantity than the demand, which cannot be made 
to ) itld all the produce required for the community 
unless on terms still less ad\antagei»us than the 
resort to less fa\ oiii ed soils ’ Land w hich onlv > lelds 
sufficient to replace the seed and 8up|)lv the 1 iboun rs 
with the bare necessaries of life cannot possibly 
return any rent The worst land winch can be ciil 
tiv ated as an investment foi c qut d is that which, 
after replacing the seed, affouls the lalxnireis the 
current rate of wages, and leaves a surplus to the 
capitalist equal to what he would derive from any 
other mvestment From an ecoiiomu il point of 
view, however, land which only does this yn Ids no 
rent, and it is laid down as a principle that as long 
as any of the land of a country which is ht for <ul 
tivation, and not withheld from it by any factitious 
obstacles, is not cultivated, the worst land in utual 
cultivation pays no rent 1’hus by taking the land 
in cultiv ation whi( h yields the hast return to the 
labour and capital bestowed on it, giving onl> the 
ordinary profit of cajutal without leaving anv thing 
for rent, a standard is afforded for (stimating the 
amount of rent which will be vuhUd by all other 
lands Whibver is m excess of this is what the 
farmer can afford to pav as rent to the landl<»rd 
Objection is taken to the Rk aitban lluorv on v inous 
grounds It is objected th it iio landowner would 
allow his laud to bt occupied without pavmeut of 
rent, and on that ground it is denied that theu can 
be any land m cultivation whuh pays no rent 
Land, however, of this nature, it miy be icj»litd, 
might 1)0 and often is cultivated by the laiulloirl 
himself, or by those on whom he miv bestow it in 
chanty, and it is also fiecpiently included in Uige 
faims, and cultivated along with the better diss of 
soils In the ]att« r rise, though the rent is jmd 
nominally for the whole farm, it is ealcul ited on the 
more productive parts only, and the other paits vir 
tually pay no rent The objection that the theory 
does not meet the c ist of a territory where all the 
land IS of equal fertility IS easily insvveied In such 
a case the rent would be determined not indeed by 
the fertility of tlie soil, since theio would be no dif 
ferenee in that, but by the vicinity to the markets 
fliose lands nearest to the in irkets weaild of course 
be more remunerative than the more distant ones, as 
the expense of transporting the produce would be 
less, and they would yield a rent equivalent to the 
advantage possessed, and the laml yielding no rent 
would then be not the least feitile, Imt the leist 
advantageously situated, which the wants of the 
community required to be brought into cultivation 
It is not, moreover, denied by the theory that in 
certain cases all the land of an equally fertile country 
might pay rent hacts, it is true, do not always 
correspond to the theory of rent, and it does not 
appear to account for all the causes which affect the 
nses and falls of rent The remarks of Mill on this 
point are worthy of attention ‘Prices,’ he says, 
‘ may range higher or lower during the currency of 
a lease than was expected when the contract was 
made, and the land therefore may be over or under 
•rented, and even when the lease expires the landlord 


may be unwilling to grant a necessary diminution of 
rent, and the farmer, rather than relinquish his occu 
pation, or seek a farm elsewhere^ when all are occu 
pied, mav consent to go on paving too high a rent 
Irregularities like these, we must always expect, il 
IS impossible in politu il economy to obtain general 
theorems embiatiug the eomjiht atioiis of (ircum 
stmees which mvv affeet the result m an individual 
case WTicii, too, the fvimer class, having but little 
capital, cultiv ate for subsisti net rather than for 
profit, and do not think of quitting thtir firm while 
they are able to live bv it, tlicir routs ma\ be forced 
up by competition (if th* numlu i f on j^etitors 
exceeds the number of fauns) bevoml th* amount 
which will leave to the farmer the ordin iiy ralt) of 
profit ’ 

Similar principles to those which apply to agruul 
tuie apply also to trvde The t omjx tition for f iv- 
our ible sites to bt employed for ti idmg purposes 
creates a rtnt, partly betanso the available atea is 
nt c tssarily Imntcd, and paitl> bee ause the adv ant ige 
of one site is so niuih gii itcr foi business jiurposes 
than anothei, that the owner of the soil is enabled 
to share lu the gross profit v lelded by the business 
Thus the rents aie ahva>8 in ])roportion to the 
adv mtagps affonled by the localitv for the conduc t 
of business Ihe fertility of a business site is acti 
dental, no doubt, but it is an aceiilent whuh affeets 
the lind, not the business, and lu net, however origi 
nated, it is of the same mitun with the natuial for 
tilitv of land equable of cultivation 
KLN’j\ m English law, is the consideration given to 
the landlonl by a tenint for the use of the lands or 
subjects w'hieh he jtosst ss( s under It aso There is no 
necessity that this should be, as it usually is, money, 
for spins, ( ii)ons, liorms, com, and other things, 
may be, and oeeasionilly are, rendered by way of 
rent, it may also eonsist in sirvius or manual ope 
rations, it must, however, issue out of the thing 
gi anted, and not be i)art of the land or thing itself 
It IS ineidbiitil to rent th it tlu landlord can distrain 
— that IS, Htire and sell without any legal pioiess — 
the ten Wit’s chattels, oi mdeMl any goods found on 
the premises, even if they do not belong to the 
te uant. 111 orde r tf) be pud ite the it nt 1 lowovc r, by 
act 14 and 15 Vietori i, e q» Iwix , passed m 1871, the 
g<H)d8 of lodgers are pi otic ted ngamst distresses for 
rent duo to the RUj)erior 1 widloid Borne times the 
owner tiaiisfers to another by deed or otherwise the 
right to a c e rt im rent out of the 1 iiids, this is termed 
a i< nt th irge, and the holder of it has [>owt^r to ths 
ti am ft)r the rent, though be has no right over the 
lands themselves Witliout an exjiress agreement 
to the contrary the tenant is iKiuncl to continue the 
payment of his rent, though his premises may be 
destroyed by tire, and the landlord refuse to rebuild 
them But a tenant is not to re pair damages by 
temjiest, lightning, or other natural casualty, unless 
there 18 a Rpe eial igreeinent to that effeet between 
him and the laiullord When a lessor eovenants to 
rejmir, and neglects to do so, the lessee may repair, 
and deduct the expenses out of the rent In the 
absence of an exjiress stipulation in writing the 
tenant uinnot set off any debt due to him by the 
Undloid and deduct it from the rent Rent is not 
due till midnight of the day upon which it is re served, 
although sunset is the time appointed by law to make 
a pro])er demand of it \Vhere rent is reserved 
generally, and no mention is made, as is usual, of 
half yearly or quarterly payments, nothing is due 
until the end of the jear Rent takes the prece- 
dence of every other debt , but in the case of the 
death of the tenant rent m arrear is held to be of 
equal degree and is payable along with specialty 
debts lu Scotland the law as to rent is in general 
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•nbstantially the same as !n England, but the land- 
lord’s power of sequestration differs from the power 
of distress Sec liANDLORD ANT) TrnaNT 

RENUNCIATION, in law, the act of giving up 
a nght In England it is applied to the act of an | 
executor who dc dines to take probate of the will of 
his testator Rv 20 and 21 Victona, cap Ixxvii , it 
is provuied that, after Ist January, 1868, where an 
executor renounces probate of the will, his right to 
act as executor shall wholly cease Likewise, when I 
ever by death or otherwise an executor fails to appear, I 
when cited to take probate, his right shall cease and ! 
go in like manner as if he had not lieen ap]>ointed | 
In Scotland there are three applications of the term j 
(1 ) Renunciation by an heir, where, rather than j 
enter upon the property to which he is « ntitled, and 
thus become liable for the encumbrances upon it, ■ 
the he ir prefers to renounce his ch irac t( r of heir ! 
(2) Renunciation of redeemable rights, which may i 
be either rights of projierty or rights in security 
Where the deed conveys a right of projierty, and the 
right has reinainc d p« rsonal, no sasint following, a 
renunciation will sidiieicntly extinguish the right 
Where the deed convc vs a right in socunty only, as 
in the cast of an hentilih )>orid, a siiiqde discharge 
ancl renunciation is sufhen iit to extinguish the credi 
tor s sasirn ( 1 ) Renunciation of a lease, which is 
used in the same sense as the surrender <»f a lease in 
England It ma) cither be verbal or by a written 
deed , in the foniier case it may be resiled from, m 
the latte r it cannot 

RKPAIKS, m law, is the term denoting the re 
pairs done to a house or tenement by the landlord 
or tenant dunng the ciirreuey of a lease In Fug 
lanel, unless there is an exjircss stipuUtion to the 
contrary, rejiairs fall to be performed by the tenant, 
but it IS usually state d m the lease who is to elo the ! 
repairs A tenant is not bound to repair damages | 
by lightning or other natural casualty unless he has 
specially agreed to do so If a tenant covenant to 
repair goner illy without an express exe eptioii, and 
the premise s are burned down, ho is bouiul te) relniild 
them In the lease e>f farms the tenant is bemnd 
only to kecfi the house in repair, also the fences hut 
not the? out buildings Li Seotl ind the landleirel is 
beninel at oemiiuon law, independently ejf stumhition, 
to make all neeossary repiirs, and if he fails t<» do 
so, the tenant may make them hlln^elf, anel deeluct 
the amount from his rent In tenenieiits within a 
royal burgh, where a e onsiderable sum is requireel 
for the noeessaiy lepaiis, which the lanelleird is 
unwilling to grant, it is eustomary feir the tenant to 
apply to the elean of guild, whose warrant, pioeeeel 
ing on the estimate of tradtsnieii, is evidence hotheif 
the necessity anel aiiiemut of tho uxpense of repair 
ing When all necessary reipairs have been elite ted 
at the commene e me nt eif the le ise the tenant is 
bound to keep the premises m ordinary repair him 
self 

REPEATING PISTOL SeeREVorvKU 

REPLEVIN, m English law, is a peisonal actiem 
ex delictOf brought to recover possession of geietels 
illegally seized, the validity of which seizure it is the 
regular mode of contesting The term denotes a 
redehvery to the owner of the pletlge or thing taken 
in distress 

REPORTING, Paiu tamentart, is the prticess by 
which the debates m Parliament are m lele known to 
the nation Previous to the year 1711 no regulir 
publication of reports can be said to have been made 
Accounts, however, of single speeches, anel soiiietimes 
of entire debates, were not uncommon, and these 
have iome down to us from a very early date In 
the earlier volumes of the journals of the House of 
Commons short notes of speeches are to be found , 


but these were made by the clerk without the 
authonty of the House, and were subsequently dis- 
(xintinued Reports of the parliaments m the reign 
of Ehzabeth were made by Sir Symonds d'Ewes, 
and occasional notes of some of the hater parliaments 
were taken from time to time, but m a very desul- 
tory style Valuable information of this descrip- 
tion will be found m the w ork entitled The Parh^ 
mentary History of England, and in Rushworth’s 
Remarkable Prexieedings in Parliament For a long 
time the publication of parliamentary debates was 
fettered by many restrictions Under the Long 
Parliamt nt a s{)eech could not be published without 
the authority ed the House, that is, of a majonty m 
the House, which would hardly be likely to grant the 
nght to its opfxmeuta In 1698 the Lords agreed to a 
standing order which is still unrepealed, declanng 
* that It IB a breach of the privilege of this House for 
any }»er8on whatsoever to print, or publish in print, 
anything rel iting to the jiroceedings of the House, 
without the leave of this House ' After 1711 speeches 
reproduced from notes furnished sometimes by the 
members themselves Isgan to appear regularly m 
penodicals Rogers Historical Register, an annual 
publication, gave a pretty regular account of the 
debates fiorn the accession of George I to the year 
1737 In 1735 the Gentleman’s Magazine began a 
monthly publuatitm of the debites, but the reports 
were neeessaiily very inaccurate, as may be judged 
from the manner m which they were got up, winch 
18 thus described by Sir John Hawkins — ‘Taking 
with him a fiiend or two he (Cave, the pubhsher) 
found means to procure for them and himself ad- 
mission into the gallery of the House of Commons, 
or to some concealed station m the other house, and 
the re they pnv ately took clown notes of the several 
speeches, ancl the general tendency and Bubstance of 
tile arguments Thus furnished, Cave and his asso 
ciatc H would adjourn to a neighliounng tavern, and 
compare and adjust their notes by meaus whereof, 
and tho helji of their memories, they became enabled 
to fix at least the substance of what they had lately 
beard and remarked I’lie reducing of this crude 
111 ittc r into form w is the work of a future day and 
an abler hand — Guthne the historian, whom Cave 
retained for the purpose Dr Johnson was after 
wards engaged by Cave m the composition of the 
pailianientary debates These debates were never 
published till after the prorogition of Parliament 
A tiaii8})areiit veil was thrown over this breach of 
the standing order by disguising the names of the 
B|)eakirs, or moie commonly by pnnting only initial 
and final letters In 1729 it was resolved by Par- 
li uncut ‘ That it is an indignity to, and a breach of 
the privilege of, this House for any person to pre 
Hume to giv e m written or printed newspapers, any 
account or minutes of the debates, or other proceed 
ings of tlus House or of any committee thereof, and 
that uj>on discovery of the authors, &c, this House 
will pioceeil against the offenders with the utmost 
Bcvcnt> ’ In 1738 the speaker himself brought up 
the subject for conbideration, and the resolution of 
1729 was re|>ented m nearly identical terms, not, 
however, till after a debate, in which, though no one 
iiTuh rtook to defend the practice, the danger of im 
pairing the liberty of the press was strongly msisted 
u|K)n This interdiction, however, was far from 
putting a stop to the publicity given to the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and only served to make matters 
worse For though the debates continued to be 
published more sedulously than ever, they were 
given in a form which was likely to make Parlia- 
ment regret the resolution it had passed They were 
mutilat^ falsified, and interspersed with venomous 
allusions, the Parliament was dubbed with the title 
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of Senate of the Great Lillipnt^ or the Political 
Club, and the orators were alluded to under the 
names of Osesar, Mark Antony, Brutus, and the like 
In 1747, Cave, the editor of the Gentleman^a Maga 
Ktne, was brought to the bar for publishing the de- 
bates of the House, but upon his denymg that he 
retained any person in pay to make speeches, and 
expressing his contrition, he was discharged on pay- 
ment of fees. In 1768 the regulation for the non- 
publication of debates was enforced with almost 
untiaralleled strictness The rigid enforcement of 
the standing order for the exclusion of strangers was 
continued from 1768 to 1774 — the whole period of 
the duration of what is hence known as the ‘Unre- 
ported Parliament,’ a designation, however, not strictly 
accurate, for Cavendish, one of the members, de- 
voted himself to taking an outline of the speeches, 
and these form the foundation of the collection 
edited by Wnght, under the title of * Sir Henry Cav 
endish’s Debates* In 1771 a keen contest took 
place between Parliament and the press on the ques 
tion of parliamentary reportmgs On the 8th of 
February Colonel Onslow complained to the House 
of Commons that two newspapers had printed a 
motion he had made and a speech against it , and more 
over, had called him ‘ Little Cocking George ‘ The 
pnnters of these papers, Thompson and Wheble, 
were ordered to appear before the House, and when 
they could not be di8co\ercd, the House addressed 
the king for the issue of a royal proclamation for 
their apprehension, which was accordingly done 
On the i2th of March Onslow was dcterminod to 
brmg the matter to an issue, and moved for the 
apprehension of six other pnnters A keen debate 
ensued, but the motion was carried Four of the 
pnnters obeyed the orders of the House, made their 
submission, and were discharged An order for the 
appi ehension of another printer, Miller of the Lon 
don Evening Post, took a more serious turn, and 
resulted in a conflict between the Corporation of 
London and Parhament on a question as bt tween 
law and pnvilege The lord mayor and Alduinan 
Oliver were committed to the Toww, where they 
remained till the prorogation of Parliament, which 
always suspends the power under which the pnvi- 
legc of committal is exercised , and m the ensuing 
session neither the dispute with the city nor the 
struggle with the pnnters was renewed In a speec h 
in th# House of Petrs C’hatham declared that the 
dissatisfaction of the people * had made them uiieom 
monly ‘'attentive to the proceedings of Parliament 
Hence the publication of the jiarliumentary debates 
And where was the injury if tlie members acted upon 
honest pnnciples^ For a public assembly to be afraid 
of having their dtlilierations published is monstrous, 
and speaks for itself ’ It was some years, however, 
before these pnnciples were recognized, but the 
ti lumph of the pnnters in 1771 led the way to the com 
plete establishment of that system of reporting which 
has rendered the newspaper press of Great Britain the 
clearest mirror of the aggregate thought of a reflect- 
ing people But it was only by a very gradual process 
that this advanced stage was reached The process 
was greatly accelerated, however, in 1815, when the 
close of the Amencan war withdrew the attention 
of the nation from foreign to home affairs, and as 
these centred m Parhament the reporting of parlia 
mentary debates became a matter of great import 
ance A few years afterwards, with the mcreased 
attention bestowed upon it, the system reached its 
full development Among other mconveniences 
which the reporters had at first to submit to was 
the want of any special place m the House for them- 
selves, no pnvilege was acoor^d to them more 
than was ^^ranted to any other strangers. On one 


occasion, when an important speech was expected 
from Pitt, then prime minister, an unusual number 
of strangers were attracted to the gallery set apart 
for them in the House, and filled it, to the exclusion 
of the whole l>ody of the reporters. The consequence 
of this was that no report of the speech appeared in 
next morning s papers, but it had also the effect of 
placmg the reporters on a more advantageous footing 
for the future, as stejis were immediately taken to 
have a bench in the gallery with a special door fitted 
up for their exclusive use, and to this was added 
shortly afterwards the reporter’s room Similar 
accommodation was provided in the Upper House 
In the new houses of Parhament special galleries 
and rooms have been fitted up for the re{>orter8, and 
every precaution taken to provide all necessary con* 
voniences for the corps 

A single newspaper requires a large staff of re- 
porters, as they have to relieve each other at regular 
intervals — usually every quarter of an hour One 
reporter takes his place in the gallery, where he 
remains taking notes for say fifteen minutes, when he 
18 relieved by another reporter, he then retires to 
the reporter s room, transcribes his shorthand notes, 
which takes him some time to do, and is then ready 
to proceed again to the gallery, repeating the same 
process till the House rises There is thus always 
one reporter in the House, while the rest are tran- 
scnhiug their notes, and in this way the printing of 
the speeclitvs may be proceeding even while they are 
in course of delivery, if they are very long Instances 
are given of the proof sheets of the gre iter part of a 
speech being placed m the hands of the speaker of 
it as soon as he has resumed his seat By means 
also of the electric telegraph, mtroduied into the 
Houses of Parliament, piovincial papem ore placed 
m the same position with regard to freshness of 
rejKirts as the metropolitan ones 

Notwithstanding the facilities that liave thus been 
given ft>r parliamentary reporting with the full cog 
uiraiice of the House itself, and nntwitlistandiug the 
exp( etation and desire of members to sec their speeches 
rt )>ortcd in the newspapers, the standing order that 
renders this proceeding illegal still remains unrepealed, 
and the powt r to exclude the public and the reporters 
fiom the House has been excrcisid on more than one 
occasion w ithin comparatively recent tmu % though, in 
November, 1 868, by the verdict for the defendant in 
the case of Wason r The Times (for libel), reports of 
parli linen tary debates were decided to be pnvfiegod 
In the year 1875, however, the matter was put on a 
somewhat more satisfactory footing On the 27th of 
April in that year a member called attention to the 
presence of strangers m the House The House 
had to be cleared, but a resolution was passed to sus 
pend the standing order during that sitting, and the 
strangers, among whom was the Pnnee of Wales, after 
being turned out, were allowed to return A few davs 
afterwards another member ‘ spied strangers * in the 
House This time the debate was adjourned, and it 
was seen that some methc d must be devised to prevent 
a recurrence of similar proceedings After a length- 
ened debate a resolution moved by the premier, Mr 
Disraeli, was earned on the Slst of May with regard 
to the exclusion of strangers from the House, which 
was to the effect that tbe speaker should put the 
question that strangers should withdraw, without 
permitting debate or amendment, the majonty decid- 
mg, and that he should have power to exclude strangers 
in the event of disorder The final decision in the 
matter is thus no longer left to the capnee of a single 
member, though he has it still m his power to impede 
the busmess of the House so far as to cause a division. 

By means of the system of parliamentary reporting 
now practised in the United Kingdom, which jflaoes 

382 
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every one who chooges to read a newepaper in pogsee* 
lion of the pr^Kscerlin^^^H of the great asaembbee of the 
nation. Parliament ib brought i^to cluaer relation with 
the people, and becomes more truly representative, 
which IS Its pro]r>er character, than could l>e hoped 
for under different circumstances Legislative mea- 
sures are fully ventilated, and become moulded in 
great part by fmblic opinion before they pass mto 
law It would indeed be a hardy proceeding of Par- 
liiment to pass a measure which in its preliminary 
stages met with the general disapprobation of the 
nation. There is thus little likelihood of the recui rence 
of those contests between Parliament and the |:>eople 
which are to be met with so frequently in the annals 
of the nation * It is almost impossible, says Hallam, 

‘ to overrate the value of the regular publication of 
f)roceedmg8 in Parliament It tends mam 

festly and jKiwerfidly to keep within bounds the 
supineness and negligenre, the partiality and corrup 
tion to which everv I*arliamcnt, fither from the 
nature of its compoKition or the frailty of mankind, 
must more or less be liable P( rhaps the constitution 
would not have stood so long, or rather would have 
stood like a useless and untenanted mansion, if this 
unlawful means had not kejit up a ]>erf>ctual intei- 
course, a reciprocity of influence, betwte n tht Parlia 
ment an<l the jieople A sin am of frish air, liois 
terous pcrha))H hotik times as the winds of tb< north, 
yet as ljt»althy and invigorating, flows in to lenovate 
the stagnant atmosphere, and to pr« vemt that malaria 
which self intiiest and oligarchical exclusiveness are 
always tending to generate’ 

In most of the < ontmental countries official short 
hand repot tirs are appriintcd by the government, 
and their reports may be published in the journals, 
under certain restnctions In I ranee until 1852 the 
oumals were allowed to ropoit the d( hates m the 
egislative chambers, the only restriction imposed 
being that they should reproduce them fully and 
faithfully, and abstain from the use of offensive 
language towards the chambers or their meiuliers 
on pam of pumshineiit ]<’ew journals, however, 
gave anything lilce faithful reports, and the constitu 
tioii of 1 5th .ianuary, 1852, dee idtd that thenceforth 
the report {nmptt itnc/u) of the sittings of the (’enps 
legislatif by the jouriiuls should consist sole ly in the 
reproduction of the othciU report issued under the 
eye of the pre sideuit ^I’his measuie proved dis istrous 
to the political lift of the nation during the tight 
years it was enfoued In 18h0, the stvte eff matters 
having become intolerable, a measurt, whieh, how 
ever, did not inijirove matters much, was passed by 
the senate, that the jnibheation of reports should 
consist m the rtfirodiution of the debates inserted m 
exienao in the ofheiaJ journal or as published under 
the authority of the presulent In ]8t)8 sevente'en 
journals were prosecute d for a bn aeh of this deciee 
A keen discussion took place in the Assembly on 
the propnetjr of modifying the law , but it was 
decided that there should be no other report of the 
proceedings of the ehambors than the official one, and 
under the republic the same system continued In 
the United States no restiietion is pi iced iijum the 
reportuig of the debates in the legislative assemblies, 
but memliers fi'equently complain of the small space 
devoted by the press to reports of their 8 |h eebes 
KEPOKTS, in law, compnse the cUeisiou on legal 
issues, which are preservecl as authentic records m 
the archives of the several courts These are pub 
lished from time to time, and are iinaluable to the 
lawyers, containing, as they do, a history of the several 
cases, with a summary of the proceedings, which are 
preserved at length m the record, the argument on 
both aides, and the reason the court gave for its judg 
ment. In England the reports are extant from the 


reign of Edward II Up to the time of Henry VUL 
the reports were tidten officially at the exjiense of the 
government^ and published annually under the deno 
mmation of Year books, but afterwards, until so 
recently as 186,5, the reports were made by private 
mdmduals m the vanous courts, the mcompetency 
of many of whom for the task is rendered but too 
apparent by the contradictory character of some of 
the reports In 1865 an improved system of law 
re|K)rtmg was instituted by the bar under the super- 
intendence of the Council of Law Reporting, since 
mcorporated The term reports is also apphed to 
(^rtiffcates from the masters of the courts when the 
courts make reference to them concenung matters of 
account, &c , or from committees of either House of 
Parliament 

llLPOUSS/i, a kind of ornamental metal work in 
relief It resembh s embossed work, but is produced 
by lieating the mt tal up from the back, which is done 
with a punch and hammer, the metal being placed 
uf>on a wax block 15y this means a rude resemblance 
to the hppire to lie produced is formed, and it is after 
wards worked up by pressing and chasing the front 
surface 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT is that 
form of government in which either the whole of a 
nation or that j^ortion of it whose sujienor intelligence 
affords a sufficient guarantee for the proper exercise 
of the privilege is calltd upon to ik( t representatives 
or deputies charged with the power of controlling the 
publie expendituri*, unposing taxes, and assisting the 
sovereign m the framing of laws The denomiua 
tion, however, would he a misnomer in a country in 
which the liberty of the press was not guaranteed 
and entue publicity given to the proceedings of the 
representative assemblies, for only in possession of 
these liberties could the government be regarded as 
truly n jiresentitive, then alone could the represen 
tativisand the represented exenise that reciprocal 
influence upon each other necessary to the sulmstence 
of the relation Loubtless this fonn of government 
IS exjM>H< d to d ingers, as history abundantly demon 
strite 8, but at the same timt> it is the only fonn under 
which the liberties of the subject can be fully mam 
tamed ^I'he only other foim of govt rniiient possible 
w<mld be a despotism, and vvli<» woidd not exclaim 
with the Pedish patriot, ‘Malo penculosam hlierta- 
ttiii ipiam tntuiii servitium (1 would rather hberty 
attended by danger th in slavery attended by secu- 
rity) bee Const niji ION 

KEPRIE\ h , tilt HUBpension of tht execution of the 
sentence passed upon atnmiual for a capital offence 
A rejirievc ma\ be granted m various ways — First, 
by the mere pit asure of the soveieign, but this is most 
commonly done only when the judge recommends tht 
criminal tt> the soveieign s mercy, winch he generally 
does when nt>t satishcd with the verdict, or when the 
evidtnce is busiucious or the mdietmeiit insufficient, 
or when any favourable circ uinst ince appears m the 
cnmmal s chaiacter \V hen the judge so recommends 
the prisoner he grants the time net essary to apply to 
the crown for entering an absolute or conditional 
pardon Second, a reprieve may be granted from 
natural causes, as where a woman capitally convicted 
pleads pregnancy In this case the judge directs a 
jury of twelve matrons or dist rcet women to inquire 
into the fact, and if they bring in a verdict of gutek 
wi4h child the execution is staved either till she is 
delivered or until it is shown m the course of nature 
that she had not been w ith child at all Another 
cause of repneve is the msanity of the offender 
between the judgment and execution, for though a 
man be sane when he commits a cnine the sentence 
cannot be executed upon him if he becomes inHane 
after judgment 
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REPRISALS, Lktter of See Letter op there are no special germ cells But in many uni- 
Marqce cellular organisms, r 7 ciliated Jnfusonans and some 

REPRODUCTION, the function which secures 8|:>oro4oa, then, are elaborate proctssts of fertilua- 
the continuance of life from generation to genera tion, and in some colonial forms, e g Volvov, there 
tioii or tlie process by which living creatures produce is a dthnite beginning of igg wlls and sperm cells, 
others like themselves In fact, the power of re The fai t is, tliat no hard and fast line can In* drawn. 
prcKluction is one of the insignia of vitality, distin In the si mpUst cases a single (clksi organism may 
guishmg the animate from the inanimate material divide into two or moie paits, each of v\hioh regrows 
system, though crystals may lie said to ‘grow', and the whole, m some casts, < g where a colony of rmi- 
even to replate lost parts, they cannot lie credited phytes is formed by related budding, the repro- 
with reproductive powers comjiarable to those of ductnm may Ik' descnlHtl as a spt*ciah/c‘d mode of 
bvmg creatures One of the fundamental facts in overgrowth whereby siiqilns inattnal is utilized to 
regard to reproduction is that, so far as we kntiw, an stait new individuals, win ii buds irc stt adrift from 
organism always arises fnnn a parent or from fiarcnts the prestnt Inxly the repnalnction iiiaj U dcsciilxid 
of more or less similar character, as a statement of tvs discontinuous growth , but in the great nmjonty 
fact, the aphorism o' holdsabsolutely of cases the licginmng of a new lift is in the union 
true as opposed to unvenhed allegations as to the of tw^o sex tells (or gametes), the ovum and the 
occurrence of spontaneous ge ne ration Even more ini spe rmato/oon 

portant nowadays is the fundamental idea of gciictic Secondly, in multieelliilar organisms we* may dis- 
continuity in the great maj<»rity of cases new indi tingiiish (i) rt production Kithout sptcial qcnii celh^ 
vidual life anscs from a fertilized ovum w hi< h rt em c g by cli v isioii of the hotly, os m some st i anemones, 
bodies the prc»topl,usmie organization cir germ plasm or by giving otf buds, as in some fresh water worms, 
of the feirtili/ed ova that gave rise to the jmrt»nts like Nais, and ht*re too the freepunt possibility of 
Moden of Reprofiuctum — There are many different multiplieation by artihe lal c utting should be notu t'd 
modes of re]>roduction and they may lie ariaiiged Commune r, howe vt*i, is (ii) lepicMluetiou T/icaiiii o/ 
in various ways, which are eepially valid riiiis, if tjHctal g<rni(elh, in whith (a) thei eggs from emo 
we make a sharp contrast between unicellular and jiareiit tie feitih/ed by spe i ms from another parent 
multu ellular organisms we set that in the ftirmer (hete rogainy) or (/>) e ggs from oiici jiareiit are ferti- 
reprodue tiou eg in Iwie tena, may occur (ri) by divi b/eel by sjk ims from the same« (hermaphrodite) 
Sion into twf» more or less e({ual and lekiitieal jiuts pirent as m tape woiriis, liver flukes, some nema- 
(A) by budding, w inch IS a modified form of division, toeles, and various plants (autogamy), or (r) the 
m which the patent tan lx distinguished from the eggs may develop without feitili/ation (partheno- 
dnughter cell or cells, eg in yeast, and (e) bysjxiru genesis) as ni many Rotifeis Moieover, a niulti- 
lation or rapid division into many units whith are eelhilu oiganisin in ly also multiply by sjioro cells — 
at fust confined within the parent tell t if ui spe e i ili/e el gt i m e t lls ye t hardly eepuvah'nt to eggs 
s|K)rozoa. In these unit t llular organisms the rtpro - whie h i< epiirt no fe rtili/ation 
ductiem may lie wholly asexual, (1) iii the sense If we lay emphasis on the prtseiut or abseuiee of 
that theie is nothing eoi re sjionding to se xu d union special rt juoelue five elements, the elasHifieatiou eif 
(fertilization ejr amphimixis), or (2) in the sense that the mocks of multipliuition would lead as follows — 


A Vi ithout spee lal / 
reproductive eh uients ( 

B NVith spetml re j 
productive elements | 


Division Imddiiig, (Ve in most uniee ilnHiR 
Division budding, cVe , in Home multu ulltilarH 

Moro ui less distiiut speeialiration of n prodiittivo elements m some unkellulars 
S])eeiali/ed ova uiiei speimato/ou m most multu tllulars 
Formation of sport e ells m some multicellulais 


If we lay emphasis on the occurrence or nem fieatiem eif the mode's of re prod iictiem would read as 
occurrence of imphiimxis or fe itili/atum, the elassi fedlows — 


T Without any form 
of amphimixis 


A 

B 


11 


W ith some form of 
amplnmixis 


A 

B 


itliemt special reproductive colls -division, liudeling efec , in meist unictllularB and in some 
multicellulais 

With special reproductive tells —formation of spores in some multiccllulars, and paitheno- 
genesis 

Without spctiahzed repiodiutive elements amphimixis oetuis in most uniee Ihilars 

W ith specialized lopioduetivu elements, amphimixis occurs iu a few unieellulars and in most 
multi etllulars 


A Hi rnation of Generations — But though the abeive 
claasifie ations may seem at first sight complex, they 
do not exhaust the actual occmrences Thus, theie 
IS in many forms what is cilkd alteniation of gen 
erations — the alternative occurrence m one life 
cycle of two (or more) different foniis diffeiently 
prewluced The sedentary, vegetative, asexual by 
eiroid may bud off free swimming sexual medusoicls, 
whose fertilized ova develop into embryos whieh 
e ventiially se ttle down as young hydroida The 
familiarfem plant — entirely sexless — produe es spores 
whieh develop into prothalh with male and female 
organs (anthendia and arehegonia), and from the 
fertilized egg cells of these the sexless fern plants 
again arise Sometimes in ferns the sexual gener 
ation or gamophyte is suppressed (apogamy), and 
m higher plants it is always reduced to a minimum, 
sometimes in ferns the sixire producing generation 
or sporophyte is suppressed (apospory), this is a 
source of further complications, and analogous con 
ditions are known elsewhere 

Eixing attention upon the t3rpical process of sexual 


reproduction, we may briefly sum up the present- 
day aspe e t of some of the most imiiortaut oec urrence s 
0/ tgin of till gertii ctfls — Tho germ ee lls, or es- 
sential re })ioductive elements in a multicellular 
organism, aie the lineal deset iielaiits of the fertilized 
ovum which gave use to that body, and they owe 
then uniepie jiower of le iirodiieing to the fact that 
they have not shared in the elifi'erentiating processes 
of body making, but have, through e ally insulation or 
otherwise, Ix-en able to retain in intact mtegnty the 
organization of the parent e gg e ell Honielimes the 
distinct gt rm cell linemge is de monstrable, oftener it 
is not, but in either ease tlie only suflicn nt mterpre 
tatiem is that implied in the idea e>f gtrininal eon 
tinuity— that a germ cell is what it is, with its 
marvellous potency of development, because it has 
retained unebsturlied the proto])IaHmie organization 
or germ pi ism c haractc nstic of the fertilized ovum 
from whie h it is descended 

Maturation of the germ (ills — By intncate pro- 
cesses, still incompletely reduced to order, there 
occurs in the history of the egg cells and sperm- 
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cells wxthm the body a process of nuclear reduction, 
as the result of which each npe egg and each rijje 
sperm has half the number of nuclear bodies or 
chromosomes characteristic of the ordinary body cells 
of the species If each cell of the body has sixteen 
nuchar rods or chromosomes — the number is con 
stant foi < JM h sp< cu s or variety — then the njK genn 
cell has eiglit Thus it crimes about that when egg 
cell and sp( rm rt J 1 unite in fcrtiluation, the numljtr 
of chromoHomr s characteristic of the species is re 
stori d, and not doubled, as it would be if no reducing 
2>roc( MS took jilace 

FcrUl ization - In many diffen nt ways throughout 
the Hcnes of living (natures the sjicrinato/ea are 
brought into the vu inity of the ovum, hut the fin U 
event— the prociss of fertilization — always imjdns 
th( intiinate and ordrrly union of th« o\uni nudtns 
and the sjm nn nut h us It miy tak( ]>lace outsidr 
of th( body, as in tin salmon, or immediutrly after 
the (ggs an Ids rated, as in tlu frog, or within tin 
body, as in nptdts, buds, and mimmals, but th< 
gist of th( proi< ss IS always th< same Thin seems 
to b(, on th( oiii hand, a mingling of the hereditary 
qualities of th< two ]>an nts, and, on tin other hinel, 
there Bte ms ti* b« some stimulus sujijdicd by the sj»e.i 
rnatozoon to the ovum and ]iteimpting <lev< lequne nt 
As a friutiou e)f an egg e vt n withejut a nude us may 
in some ea^s (se i urdiin, the. ineilluse JhnUiltum^ 
the weirm Lunm) lie fe rtili/ed uiel may dev« le>p inte> 
a larva (me mgeuiy), it is plain tliat the eivum nude us 
IB not ilisoluie ly esst ntial (though feir praetieal ]mr 

{loses inehspe usable), as an e gg may de vcleip without 
It mg fiitdi/ed (as in neumul paitlunogenesis in 
hue klioiieltss aniiii ds) ot as the result eif irtihenl 
stimulation (in sea urehms, &e ), it is pi un that the 
Hpeim nude us is imt aliseilute ly essential (though feu 
priie tie al puijieise s mehspensahle t \ie jit m established 
eases eif ji it the nog» ne sis) , melee d then ean be ne) 
doubt that < ae h germ eeill eii gamete eanies with it 
ateimplete ntial eirgaiii/ahem Hmei tlie ovum 
IS inudi large I tlian tlie spe rm ito/eiem whith eiiteis 
it, the (oil sulistaiue e»f tlie future tuihryo is at first 
mainly due tolls mothei the tvvopaients ire alike 
111 eemtnimtmg in eejuil numlier e»t nude ii me Is or 
ehleimetsome s, usually lieheveel to be the vthideseif 
the luieditai> eiudities, the stimulus mehu mg the 
division e)f tlie e gg anel the pn i ise jiai tition e»f the 
maternal and piteriuil mluiituiiee between the 
daughte r e e 11s St I ms te) e onu tiemi the fat he r \\ hat 
Iluxli'y sugge steel m 1S78 has Ixen te» senile evtent 
preivc’d ‘Itiseoneeiv vhli , and mde e el preihahle that 
e»verypait e>f the aelult eemtiims nmle t ule sdt rivtdheith 
from tile inaloanel fiemitiie female parent, and tint, 
regaieleel as a mass e>f meiKcules, the entire eugamsni 
may he cennpaied to a web, eif whuli tlie waip is 
dorivul fieini the ft iniile and the we»of fiom the mule ’ 
The essential jiroeess of fertih/iitnm shemlei be 
distinguishes I fmm men e external prdmiin iru s, f 7 
that whereby sjuimatei/oa me in some eases tians 
furred frenn the mile tei the female animil (inscim 
nation), or that whereby tlie jieilleii grams or imeiei 
sjiorea eif fleiwtiing plants art trunsftrud fnnii sta 
mens to cujrIs (judlmation) While it is still 
cennmon to speak eif stiminate flowers as malt, and 
pistillate flowers lus female, there can be no real \m 
derstandmg of the fleiwer unless it U cleirly lecog 
iii/ud tliat l)oth stamens and e in pels are m the hrst 
instanee yiorr producing organs, the truly sevual 
goneratieni being re'duetd to a niininmin 

Parturition — ( 1 ) In meist animals the eggs are 
hatched outside eif the motht*r’s body, as in birds 
and to this thtj by no means fortunate term ot ipaious 
IS applied 111 these cases fertilixatieni may lie in 
toinal, as m birds or external, as in me>st bony fishes, , 
and ill the former case the egg has often |)asscd ] 


through part of itB development before it is laid 
( 2 ) In most mammals the developing egg is fixed to 
the wall of the womb or uterus, and there undeigoes 
! development usually for months (the jieriod of ges- 
tation), being bound to the mt ther by an intricate 
j structure (the placenta), which admits of the passage 
I of food and oxygen from the mother to the virtually 
i ]iarasitic foetus, and of waste in the opposite direction 
This condition is known as vii iparous^ but it should 
\hi noticed that the three lowest mammals (duck- 
rnolc and spiny ant caters) are oviiiarous, that the 
union betwetn mother and unborn offspring is 
neither typical nor very jurfect in most marsu^iials 
(which have a v<ry short gestation, and bring forth 
their young as it were prematurely), and that there 
are hints of something ajiproaching to placental union 
in two or three fishes and lizards In fact here, as 
ilniwherc, thi re aie no hard and fast lines ( 3 ) 
lor otlur cases, when th< egg is hatched within the 
Iwidy, )>ut where no jilaecntal union is established, 
as m Honn sharks, lizards, snakes &e , the awkward 
t< rm oto til iparom is t rnployed A,s oviparous and 
ovo viviparous rnodis of parturition may occur m 
marly n lated, or even in tht same forms (eg the 
grass sn ike), it must he recognized that the dis 
tinetion is only oni of d( gn e 

Jit pt oductum and Life of Producers — In regard 
to th( nlation of th( rcproduetivi function to the 
gt neral life of the product rs, a few important facts 
may U briefly noticed ( 1 ) There is an intimate 
(oiulation lietwetii the lift of tlie gt neral Ixidy 
or *s<»ma and that of thi reproduttivt organs or 
^(uiids Hms, in a maniur whuli is as physiologi 
eally obscure as the fact is tertain, in influence passes 
at pulierty, at sexual mituiity, at conception, and 
at other irists, from the u])roduetive oigans to the 
itnioU cornels of tlu body Disease in or removal 
of the gonids may radically affitt the growth of 
partuiilar bodily stiuctures, as is well Seen in the 
t ist of the antkis of stigs Conversely, the health 
and nutiition of the liody may have a marked (ffect 
on tlu vii»(>ur of tlu gonads, and may have an in 
diKct effect on the gtim cells and the future off- 
sjuiiig (J,) Tlurt IS a markid antithesis between 
giowth aiul multiplieation, betwtm nutrition and 
n pioduetion Thus, most Iiighe r plants h ive a long 
vegetitive peiiod, and then suddenly burst into 
flower, (hecks to nutrition, such as root pruning, 
favour rejiioduetive vigour, castration or removal 
of the rejiriKluetive organs may lie followed by an 
evaggerated development eif various parts of the 
general body, Isith 111 plants and animals (J) Re 
preiductum tends to occur at the limit of growth, 
and in many of tlie lower organisms it is litenvlly 
the beginning of individual cleith Some worms 
rupture m reiirodueing, in many insects the origin of 
new lives IS follow^ed by the death of the parent, 
even as high Up is lampreys and eels death seems to 
follow as the nemesis of rejiroduction, and that many 
plants die after flowering is familiar to all There 
art throughout the organic senes many adaptations 
whuh tend to lessen the vital exjiensivoness of re 
jiuiduetum ( 4 ) There is a rhythmic or seasonal 
eharaeter in the nqiroduetive activity of many organ 
isins In mammals there is some times a well defined 
sexual season (the particular time or times of year 
during which the sexual organs exhibit specnal 
aetivity), this may be marked by ‘rutting* m the 
males and by ‘heat’ in the females Stags have in 
natural eonditiona a hmitexi rutting season, but it is 
inttn sting to notice that Wapiti stags in the Zoo rut 
all the year niuiid except during the casting and 
re growth of the antlers. In females which snow a 
sexual season, there are four periods, constituting 
‘an ana^^trous cycle* (I) There is a pro oeatroua 
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penod of ‘coming in season*, (2) an cestnm oi 
climax (‘heat* season, ‘bnm’, &c ) dunng which 
coition may be followed by conception , (3) if con 
ception do not occur, a period of metoestrum dunng 
which the activity of the reproductive organs gradu 
ally subsides, and (4) a fallow, resting penod, or 
aiKBStrum Sometimes the nictostrum is followed 
not by an anoestrum, but by a brief dioBStrum, usually 
lasting but a ftw days, and Heajie distinguishes 
monoBstrouH mammals, likewohes, which evpenence 
a single cestrus dunng each sexual season, from 
pol^cjLstrous mammals, like mares, whose sexual 
season is occupied by a senes of dmvstrous cycles 
When insemination and fertilization occur at the 
climax, gestation results, and after partuntion there 
maj lie an interval of rest, even lieyond an ancestrous 
cycle, or, on the other hand, parturition miy be 
followed, as in rabbits, alnuxst immediately, and in 
sj>itc of the nursing janod, by pro (estrurn, ostrus 
insemination, and icnewul gestation There is 
much to be said in supjKirt of the view that heat’ 
and menstruation (winch t>ccurs in some Primates 
as well os in Homo) are analogous phcnomcnii, and 
there ls no doubt that the rliythm of rtpmduc tive 
activity IS, or originally was correlated with stawmal 
changes But just as there aie sonic organisms, 
8U(h as man, whose sexual season has puictually 
u»me to be co extensive with the year, so there art 
others, such as many luuls, r (/ finehts where the 
sexual season is very strictly limited to a brief |H.ri<Kl, 
after whieli e\en the essenti il organs (ovary and 
testis) dwindle to a iniiuimini \mong lower amm Us 
the PaJoln worm is partieularly noteworthy for the 
seasonal punctuality of its reproduetne j>crio<l , but 
the same is true of many pUiits V eoineiiient in 
troduction to the subject vmII be found in The Evo 
lution of Sex, by Professeir P (leeldcHaiul T \rthiir 
Thomson (4th ed 1901), and the same work uielueb s 
an abundant bibhograiiliy As liearing on the subje e t 
see also the articles (JFVutAl ION Pa lU ill- sue FNl-sis, 
Sex, Hehuiitv, Evon II()^ Sikcifs, &f 

KEPTFLES, or a class of Vertebrate 

animals in< hided by some in the Aliraiiehiate group 
of the sub kingdom Verte brat g vn Inch group is distm 
guished liy the fact that the bieathing is eondiuted 
throughout life by means of lungs, gills or branchie 
having no shut in the respiration ot Abianehiatc 
fc rms In Huxley s Syste in of Classifn ation the Ke ji 
tiles an me luded with the Aves or Birds to form the 
province Sauropsida or ‘Lizanl like Vertebrata, and 
although no two gioiijisof animals totln ]»opul irmind 
miglitappear nioredissimil u than Keptik sand Birds, 
the naturalist must give his assent to the an angement 
of Huxley from a eonside ration of the near strue tural 
affinities of these forms It may then fore lie well 
to notice, firstly, the chief points in which Reptiles 
and Birds agree, and in the ne xt place to note those 
charac te ristics in whu h the y differ, or, in otherwords, 
to ( learly define the ekess be fore us The Saunepaida 
— Reptiles and Birds — art elistinguisbedbythejMesses 
Sion of lungs gills 1 h mg absent The embryo pos 
sesses an amnion and allantois, the former being i 
sivt investing the young animal, the latter liemg 
a structure developed from the lower surfae e of the 
embryo, and serving for the resjiiration of the young 
animal, part of it being ultimately converted into 
the urinary bladder of the embryo The amnion 
and allantois also exist in mammals, the former 
lieing well known as the bag or sac which contains 
the fetus and which bursts at partuntion , while 
the latter contnbutes to form the umbilical cord 
and placenta (See Navjl, Placenta ) The lower 
jaw in Snuropsida is of compound nature, m that 
each half or ramus consists of a number of distinct 
pieces , whilst in Mammals each half consists of but 


a single piece The lower jaw in Reptiles and Birds 
further articulates with the skull, not directly or of 
itself, but through the interv ention of a sejmrate and 
distmet l)oue» the on (jnoflrahtm or guudratc bone 
(which sec) The red blood corpuscles of Sauropsida 
are oval and nucleated, that is, each corjiusele con 
tains within it a sniallei and ceiitial particle, the 
nvcleus (which set ) The skull is jt)iiu d to the spine 
by om condyle only, borm on the occipital or hinder 
bom of the skull tuo sucli condvlts existing in 
Amphibians and Mammalia (whuh An exo 

skeleton or skin skeleton is always dcvtloptsl The 
ankle joint is jilaced in Saurojisula not (as m Mam 
inals) lietweeii the ttbut oi hlnn Ixau and the astra 
gains or ankle Ixuit but between the j>ix>xnnal and 
clistiU parts of the turnift or instcj) which m Sau 
nipsida Incomes thus divided Tin intestine ends 
in ficloata oi ehimlxr common to the ducts of the 
alimentaiy uiiuary, and geiuiativc cugans No 
complete duiphraym cw mulnff is tU veloptd to sepa 
rate* the thorix or chest from the alKlominal cavity 
The halves or litmispluns of tlie cert brum or truest 
brain are TU‘vei united by a an pm calhnim^ no 
mamiuar> glands exist, and tlu Sauiojisida aic ovi 
parous or ovo vivipaious (set Rn uoDUCTloN) 

Suth art* thi ehaiatttrs cominon to Birds and 
Rtptilts The latter diffei fiom Buds in the follow 
mg thaiai-ttrs, wliieh may tluufort be taken as 
im hiding tht dt hnition of fcht Reptilt class The 
e xoskeltton ton ists of horny senhs or of hojiy 2>lote8 
{scuten), but ntvtr of featlitrs The blood is cold, 
and tw^o aortic arches (right and It ft) tvist in living 
Htptiiia Tilt luait IS time tlminbc 1 C d in all save 
the (‘lotoddtH which posse S8 afoul c liam he itci heart 
But in al! lltptilis, without txetption, the venous 
and arte rial c urrt nts of blood art c onm tied and an 
impiiit ornuxid blood is tliiis eiiculatcd tliioughout 
tin bodic s of tlu sc foims This imomjilt to tin ilia* 
turn also obtains in Amphibia The lungs of Rep 
tiles do not present tlu op(u eharatttr of those of 
Birds (set Ohniihoi ex \ ), but, like those of Mam 
niaha art shut and dostd Ka« s Ibe tarsal and 
nutatarsd boms of the hind limbs, whub in birds 
ait united to form a single bom are distnut and 
separate in the great majoiity of IhptilcN When 
a sacrum (set ihiMs) exists it bears satral nhs, 
wbieh articulate with the dia or liaum li htmts 
These (baiaeters maj) out tlie e 1 vss eif Rtjitiles as 
a distnut ehms of Vtrttbiate animils It is, how 
cvei, neeeshaiy lure to notice that by semie natural- 
ists the class \mphibia, me hiding tlu Blind worms, 
Freegs, Newts, Hiit ns, and the ir allies weic formerly, 
under the narru of Bitracliia (which sec), regarded 
os foiming a subdivision of the Reptilian class 
This mode of arrangement is baldly Hanftione*d in 
inocjem /oology or on structural grounds sinco the 
Amphibia present much neaicr afhnitus to the 
Fishes than to the Reptiles, and are usually included 
with the Fishes in the Brinchuite gioujrof Verte 
brati, or in Huxley’s jirovinct of Ic lithyopsida 
(which see) Wt sliall h»llow tins latt« r anange 
mciit in the present instance, and tre it tlu Reptiles 
as of themselves constituting a dthrud class, devot- 
ing a few words to the Amphibia as a distinct group 
at the dost of this article 

The class of Reptiles is rejirescntcd by four chief 
orders of living, and by very inuny c xtinct forms 
The living forms are the Toitoises and Turtles 
(Che Ionia), the Beqients (Ophidia), the Lizards (La 
certilia), and the Crocodilts and Alligators (Croco- 
diliu) (See the accomjianymg jilates ) The extinct 
Reptiha are included under various groups, such 
as Ichthyopterygia (Ichthyosaurus), Sauropterygia 
(Plesiosauius), Anomodoritia (Khyiithosaurus, &c ), 
Pterosauna (Pterodactylus, &c), and Lemosauria 
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(Megalosaurns, &c ) Some of the extinct reptilian 
forme were aiumalH of huge wze and formidable 
appearance , and in the Lias and Oolitic rocks they 
are very tharaett nstic of the life of the jicnod 
(Sec GhouKA ) The cxtimt Archaeopteryx was a 
bird with sonic m irkc*d reptilian characters 

The body in lit ptiliaisgt nerallyof elongated shaiic, 
the Tortoisf s and their allies (see the first plate, fig 
3 8) presenting tlu most notable exceptums to this 
rule Tht limlw may lie entirely wuiting, as in 
moat snakes (somt of which have them in a rudi 
iiu‘iitary form), or only a j>air of limbs may lx, dt 
veloped (as in somt Li/ards — foi ( xatnplt , Chirott s 
and liipes), whilst in most otlur Htpliles all four 
inernlxrs are pr< h( nt The t xoskeleton vanes greatly 
in Its dt velopnu nt tlinmghtmt tht ( lass As in the 
Tortoises and Turths and CrtKodiles it may attain, 
either stpaiattly or in eoinbin ition \vith th< tinlo 
ski leton, a high dev« h»pnu nt 1 n Serpt nts and many 
Iji/ards it IS moderately d< velojwd, wliilst in soiiu 
3iii/4irds tlu skin isr omiiaiati volj unproUi tt d A dis 
tinetioii Ixtwien tlie various groups of Jitptiles has 
lieen formed on th( < liaraett rs of th« body to\t ring, 
those forms whith j)osh« ss stales alone Is ing nanud 
8quamataorS<juainat( H< ptiks, whilst thoseinwhu h 
Vxrtjy putts art <h\tlojnd in additum to tlu seal* 
(as in Ciotodilia) art naiiud Ltuit ita oi Loncatt 
KtptiUs Tht bouts tif lit ptihs 1 viiitt a striuturc 
of a mort tomjiat t kind tli in is sttn in lowei VeiU 
brata, and it is also notahk that in litpiiles tin sut 
ures, oi Imts of union bttwitn various Ismts, havt 
adtgrtt ol jitrsistenct bt yond that in otlu i elisses 
of the sub iviugtlt)m lii tht sktltttm t>f litptilia 
(fig 9 of j’lait 1) the five tlifftnnt rtgitms into 
which tlu spun is otdinunly divided au it> Ik leeog 
iii/ed 'J’lit ei rs leal \t rteliia* generally jiosst ss sm til 
rilis and m(oin]>k te ha mal arches Tiny ait usually 
Bcveii 111 iiumbt 1 The doisal verttbia \ary in 
luirnbei, aiul ptissess ribs, and ftirm eomj»hte bumal 
iirehus Tlu luinliar vt itt bra, t»i tht»st tn the loins, 
are iibless, and the sacral veittbia, united tt> hum 
the singlt <iac7UM,aii twoinnuinlxi Tlu vtrttbiie 
of tlu tad aie nuuu rolls, and under these stgiiicnts 
V sluijK d tu tluvion htuu s aie situitetl Ik lug 
fittaelu tl hy lt»ost ligaiiu nts Towaitls tlu e xtrt iiiity 
of the tail tlu \eitilua bteonu moditied anti t>f a 
de^giiukd ty]»e Ikiuatli tlu atlas tu hist verb bra 
of tile net k t wt» sle nth i t huig itt d btmes arc situated 
which well Tl gaidt d byOwiiiasripiescntnigel t\ itlcs 
or collar Ikuios Tht l)oiust)f the shoulder gndleof 
each side iiuludt a arajmh or slioultki blatle anei a 
coracoid bom, the latte r bouc of eaeh side urtit ulatmg 
with the '<t(7nui/i t»r breast Imuk Tht hue limbs 
consHt each of a hmmrm (upper arm boiu ) of tlie 
radtua anei tihia (hut aim), of tliitt carpal or wrist 
btmes, anti t>f hvt thgits Tlu pehis toiituins its 
three typical elements — lUum, mhmin, and pubis 
The ischium forms part of the aetUibuluni or cavity 
receiving the held of the thigh Ikuic (Set Pm vis ) 
The character already mentioned of tlie ankle joint 
being placed lx,twten tlu dieidetl (distal and pioxi 
mal) portions of the tarsal and metatarsal btmes of 
the hind limlw is to lx rememlxred as one charoe 
tenstic of the Reptiles as wi 11 ns of the Birds But 
m Birds these Ixmes aie united to form the single 
tarso metatarsal bone (see OuNiiHoiotiY), whilst in 
Keptilia these bones are not anchylosed together 
In Plate 1 , fig 3, a is the scapula, 6 the coracoid 
Ixum, c the fort arm, d the humerus, t, / ossified 
veitebrie g ^lehis, A tibia and fibula, t thigh Ikuic 
lu fig 9 a IS the suvpula, 6 the humerus, c the fore 
arm, d the wrist, c the thigh, / the tibia The rilrs 
Ml Reptiles are always present, but may differ 
greatly m form and disjwsition A character that 
Eas been sometimes insisted upon as distinguishmg 


between the Amphibia and Reptiles is supposed to 
consist in the fact tliat in the former cla^ no true 
nb« arc developed But in Amphibia, whilst the nbs 
never attain any great development, and may be 
sometimes altogether undeveloped, some of these 
forms (for example, Siren, Cspcilia, &c ) possess dis- 
tim t ribs The skull of Reptilia jxissesses but a single 
oeeipital condole, by means of which it articulates 
with the spine This condyle is fonried by the basi- 
eieeipital and cx occipital elements of the cianium. 
Hu ijuadiate Isme, by means of which the lower 
jaw articulate s with the skull, is firmly fixed to the 
skull, jeuning the se|uaTnosal jrart «>f the temporal 
bone alKive l^aeh half or ramus of the lower jaw 
itself IS cemi]K)se‘d of vaiious pieces making this Ixrne 
of ( ornpound nature The piee es of w Inch it is com- 
]M)sed are variously named dentary, angulai, sur- 
angular, coronoid, splenial, and artu ular The two 
tyriipanu eavities, oi those of the drum of the ear, 
e oinmuiiu ate w ith e ae h other b^ means of a special 
canal, and witii tlie phaiynx or back jiortiou of the 
mouth by a eeuiimon < ustuehian tube , which receives 
two tills h in turn from each tympanum The halves 
eef the lower jaw, it must Ik noted, are m some 
licptihi (for example, Snakes) joined together by 
ligament eenly, so as to admit of the halves liemg 
se pirated to a eonsuk ruble extent (hg 10 of Plate 
11 ) as in tlu swallowing of prey of large bulk (see 
Pv I nov), w hilst other boru s of tlu skull, in connec- 
tuui with the lowi r jav\ and maxillary apparatus (such 
as the Ixnusof the sujxiior maxillte and arches of 
the j»al lie ) arc also loosely artu iilated, to favour the 
iliste risibility e)f the mouth In other Rejitilia, again, 
the halves of the lower jaw are firmly united m front 
l>y bony union, as m the ease of Mammalia 

Tlu tee than gene i ally well develojicd m Reptiles, 
but lu tlu Chclonia teeth are wanting the jaws, like 
those of Ihids lx mg simply ensheatbed in horn 
The Rejitihan teeth, like those of lower Veitebrata 
gtiurall^ aie adajited less for mastication than for 
iiurtly retaining prey whilst it is being swallowt^d 
Save m the CieKeediles and in semie extinct forms 
the te t th are iu)t implantud in s(x>kets eii ahcoli, but 
are attae lietl in \ irieius wa^s and liy bony union to 
the j iw Ikuics Teeth may bt be»me by bemes othei 
than the jaws (for examjik, jialate Ikuics), and, as 
seen in tlu ptuson fangs e>f hcijeents several of the 
teeth may lx modiheel for otlur purposes than for 
mastuation The teeth vary greatly in number on 
eat h side of eaeh jaw , and consist of de ntine, enamel, 
and eeiiunt They aie not jxjrsisteiit, new teeth 
Ixing product d in legulai order (as in Crocodiles) 
fieun a glowing pulp at the base of the socket, the 
new teioth displacing the old , whilst the number of 
teeth IS thus kept constant during life 

The tongue may lx elongated distensible, and 
bihd, as in many Li/aii-ds and Herpt nts , short, thick, 
and non protrusible, as in other Li/ards , or com- 
pktely atticlud and fixed throughout its entire 
e'xteiit as in CroctHlilia Salivary glands are very 
generally develojxd The cjesophagus or gullet is 
usuiily gieatly distensible (as m Serpents), and may 
lx eovcieel (as in Cheloma) w^ith letroverted spines 
The sttunaeh is mostly jryriform or pear shaped, and 
(as in Snakes) may, like the gullet, be capable of 
great distension In Opbidia it exhibits an anterior 
ciliated part, with thin walls for receiving nutriment, 
and a posterior hinder portion with non distensible 
walls provided with glands, and adapted for digesting 
the food In the CroeeKlile the stomach resembles 
the gizzard of a gram eating bird in its high mus 
eulaiity The intestine is generally short, and 
exhibits a division into the small and large portions 
of the bowel, the separation between the sme^ intes- 
tine and colon or large portion being marked by a 
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pvoinliiMit TstTey Miilogoiui to tho ileo*oolio ytlve of 
ma-tt As in the IgixanaBi a distinct ocBCttm may be 
develqied at the b<^[inmiig of the larger bowel The 
reotcun (which see) termmatee m a cZooco, which is 
also common to the efferent ducts of the unnary and 

r ierative systems. As m the Crocodiles, the doaca 
front dilates mto an allantoic cavity m front, the 
genital orifices being posterior, and situated low in 
the cloaca. The ureters open in turn below the 
generative onfices, whilst lowest of all a portion of 
the cloaca forms the so-called veitihuU^ and receives 
the contents of the uro genital portion. The perns 
or copulatory organ, or clitoris, as the case may be, 
hes m the vestibule The aperture of the anus or 
vent IS longitudinal in form m Crocodiles, and trans- 
verse in Luanls and Snakes The bver is always 
well developed in Keptiha, in the Crocodiles, for 
example, it is bilobular, and a gall bladder also exists 
The pancreas is not m general of large size, and the 
spleen is present in a perfect condition 

The heart in Reptiles consists of two auricles (right 
and left) and a ventncle, except in the Crocodilia, 
in which two auricles and two ventneles are developed 
*Ilie nght auricle may be teniied the venous, and 
the left the arterial or systemic auricle ITie ven- 
tncle may be more or less completely divided by 
Internal septa or partitions, the se^iaration m the 
Crocodiles liemg complete, and resulting in the for 
mation of a four ohamliered heart 'J he most con 
stant of thesi. ventncnlar septa exists between the 
onhees of the [lulmonary vlsscIs and aorta, and it is 
this particular septum which effects the complete 
division of the crocodile’s ventncle T. wo aortie or 
mam artenal trunks exist (see Aorta and Bi ood 
vbssklh), and are respectively named right and left 
aortse These chief vessels wmd round the gullet, 
and unite to form a single and common main tnink 
for the supply of bl<K>d to the system generally The 
nght aorta, liefore its union with the left and neigh 
bounng >e 8 stl, gives ongin tf> the arteries which 
supply the head and front extrtniities, and as the 
blood supplied to the right aorta is chit fly denved 
from the lungs, it follows that the head and front 
members receive purer blotxl than that scut to the 
other parts of the stem 

But the chief peculiarity m the circulation of all 
Reptiles consists in the jHJCruliar mixture of arterial 
with venous blood, w hich takes place in the < ommon 
ventncle of the heart in ordinary reptiles, and in the 
neighlwurhood of that organ in the Crocodiles A 1 
though the latter forms fioasess a four-chambered 
heart, the circul vtion is functionally and essentially 
the same as in other Itcptilia fKissessmg three-cham 
bereci hearts I’he ctmrse of the circulation, bcgmmng 
with the venous or iirifiure blood on its way to the 
lungs for punhcation, leads us to note the venous ffow 
being poured by the vena; caN a into the rvjlU auricle 
of the heart 'I'he blood is next sent inUi the ventncle, 
which also receives from the left auncle the pure or 
artenal blood which this auncle has received from 
the lungs In the ventncle, therefore, the venous 
blood from the system, and the pure or artenal 
blood from the lungs, are mixed together, and the 
ventncle, by its contractions, dnves this arteno- 
venous mixture at once to the lungs and through the 
system It therefore follows that the system in 
Reptilia 16 nourished by an impure or mixed blood, 
which the ventncle sends out through the systemic 
blood vessels for the nutrition of the tissues In the 
Crocodiles the venous and artenal blood, instead of 
being mixed within the heart’s cavity itself, are 
mixed m the great bl(K>d vesseis just after they take 
ongin from the heart Thus a direct oommumcation 
exists through the foramen PanizzcB between the 
right aorta (or pulm^ary artery), which arises from 


the nght ventricle, and oontabs venoas blood, and 
the It^t aorta, carrying arterial blood, and arising 
from the left ventride. » 

This circulation also exists m Amjdiibia, which, 
together with the Reptiles proper, present sluggish 
habits, slow respiration, and a senes of vital adions 
marked by no active conditions demandmg a more 
perfect circulation or highly oxygenated blood. The 
active bird or mammd in this resjiect, and with thdr 
perfectly separated artenal and venous currents — the 
txxly being in these latter forms supplied with pure 
artenal blood only — present the greatest contrast to 
the Reptiles and Amphibians The blood is oold in 
Reptiha, that is, is but little higher m temperature 
than the surrounding medium The red blood-oor 
puBcles are oval and nucleated. The oorpusdes of 
the Crocodile measure m diameter about inch, 

those of Snakes measure about those of 

Lizards alniut diameter 

In Reptiles Uie lympliatic or absorbent system of 
vessels (see L'lMPii) is well dovelo^ied, and in Laoer- 
tilia and Serpents certain {>ecuhar pulsating organs 
may exist on the lymphatic tiunks, and are hence 
known as lymph heaiUtf or lymphatic hearts None 
of these stnu tiires exist in Chelouian Reptiles They 
are generally situated near the [lostenor extremity 
of the body, and also occur m Amphibians and Birds. 
The function of these lymph hearts appears obvi 
ously to be that of circulating or projiellmg the fluid 
contained in the absorbent vessels No valves exist 
m the lymphatics of Reptiles, save in those of the 
CrociHhlia. 

Respiration in Reptiles is carried on solely by 
means of lunoe, the presence of braiichiie or gills 
always lu early life, and soim tunes in the adult life 
also of Amphibians, constitiitmg a marked differenoe 
lietween these latter and Reptilian forms In the 
Crouxhlia, C’helonia, and most l^izards, the lungs 
are eijually developed, but in Serpents and some 
Lizarils only one lung is fully develoi>ed, the right 
lung lieiiig usually abortive The lungs may, as in 
Snakes and other Reptilia, m which the body is 
elongated, be of jiroportioiially large sire, and may 
extend nearly throughout the whole length of the 
body, which is not separated by a complete diaphram 
or mtdi if mto a distinct thorax or chest and abdo 
men l"he lungs are in g( ueral nchly cellular, the 
bronchi or air tubes ending abniptly amid the lung- 
tissue s And (as m Crocodiha) the bronchi may give 
off lateral branches, which are in communication 
with dilatations or passages in the lung structures 
I rom these passages air flows by rounded apertures 
into the air cells of the lung, in the cajullary blood- 
vessels of which the blood is subjected to the aerat 
mg process In the Crocodiles, Lizards, and Ser- 
fients the respiratory action is corned on through 
movements of the walls of the trunk But in Ghel- 
otiia, in which the body is consolidated to form the 
well known liox hke structure (seen in the Tortoise), 
and in whirh no movements can take place, air is 
drawm mto the lungs by a process analogous to swol- 
lowmg and to that by means of which the Amphibia 
(Frogs, &c ) also breathe The larynx or organ of 
voice 18 simple m stnicture, no vocal cords bung in 
general developed, although these organs appear in 
Crocodiha 

In the higher Reptiha the true brain or cerebmm 
attains a comparatively larger size than in the lower 
forms, whilst the cerebellum also attains a relatively 
higher development as we proceed upwards from the 
lower to the higher members of this class. The 
spinal cord is of uniform calibre in Ophidia. It pre- 
sents two enlargements in Chelomans The cere- 
bellum has no lateral lobes or pons, whilst in the true 
bram the corpora quadmgemtna and thalami are die- 
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tinotly developed. The senaee are present in ioler 
able perfection. The nasal cavities are of large size, 
and open posteriorly into the month. In the Croco* 
dilia the hinder nostrils open very far back m the 
mouth (close under the basi*occipital), this arrange- 
ment enabling these animals to hold their prey under 
water m their mouths, and so to drown it, whilst 
their own respuration is earned on unimpeded through 
the nostrils The eyes of Keptiles are usually of 
small size, and exhibit throughout the class vanations 
in structure and in the disposition of the protective 
covenngs Thus in Snakes the sclerotic or outer 
coat of the eye is of fibro cartilaginous consistence, 
and the eye-ball in front is covered by a transparent 
lid, formed by a layer of the skin, which is attache d 
to a circle of surrounding scales, and is named the 
a/rUocular mem^iane Ihis membrane supplies the 
place of the eyelids, and hence the 8 t<my gaze of 
these animals, no process of winking taking place 
Internally the antocular membrane is lined by a 
layer of tho aynjunrtim (see Eve), which is reflected 
forwards from the inner layer of that membrane 
covering the eye itself And between these uinjunc 
tival layers, and m the cavity fonued by them, the 
lachrymal secretion (or Hears') is received, for the 
purpose of keeping the eyo moist The antocular 
membrane is shed or moulted fienodically, with the 
outer or epidermal layer of the skin. In Snakes the 
pupil of the eye is of a round fonii In the Li/ards 
movable and ordinary eyelids exist, whilst the (^he 
Ionia, Ac , possess the nu tttatnifj mevihi ant (which see), 
or third eyuhd, also scon in both lower and higher 
Vertebrata In Li/ards and Snakes the sclerotic 
coat of tho eye is stri ngthened by a circle of bony 
(sclerotic) plates, these structures also occurring in 
several extinct Ileptiliau forms and In Birds In 
the Chaim Icons, among Lizards, the single tyelid 
is formed by the united lids, and through an ojien 
mg in this circular lid the rays of light nach the 
pupil of the ( ye within The tympanum of tht mr 
18 imperfectly dt veloptd m Ophidia, and no Eusta 
chian tulje exists In Li/ards the tympanic a}>pa 
ratus 18 better developed, whilst in Chelonians the 
t3rmpanic cavity is largi and complicated, and a 
rudimentary co( lih a (set Eau) exists The Croto 
diba possess a movable valve, by mtans of whu h the 
tympanum of each tai tan be closed at will, and in 
the latter forms most of the stnictuies found in the 
ear of higlur \ (itebrita are rc])iesented in greater 
or less strut till al dctiil ami perfection 

wtnaiif siistem oi Ktjitilii is rt presented by 
kidneys, generally placed far back and deep within 
the pelvic cavity In the Serjients, however, the 
kidneys are situated anteriorly, and are unsymmet 
rically placed, the right being placed higher up and 
in adv ance of the left kidney , whilst they are also 
divided into small movable lobes In Crocodilia and 
Chelonia the kidneys are broader than m Ophidians, 
and in the former group they are of compact struc 
ture, their ureteia or efferent ducts tonninating m 
prominent papilla) in the uro genital portion of the 
cloaca^ already described No urinary blailder exists, 
and the unne of the Lizards is siud to be fluid, that 
of the Serjients, &c, restmbling the seiretion of 
Birds, in being solid or chalk like and crystallme in 
its nature Supra renal capsules occur in mexst 
Eeptilia. 

llie male generative organs consist of testes and 
a penis or copulatory organ In Crocodilia the tistes 
are elongated, and placed m front of the kidneys 
The penis m Crocodilia is single, grooved, and con 
taiued within a special oloacal fold In Ophidia two 
lateral penes exist, and these are hollow, evertible, 
and may l>e of bifid conformation A double penis 
exists in Lizards, whilst that of Cheloma is single 


The female organs consist of avarta, or ovaries (see 
Ovabt), which m Crocodilia are compact^ the ovi- 
ducts being disposed each m three pa^ the first of 
which possesses longitndmal rug® or folds, the second 
being glandular with transverse folds, and the third 
dilated and of shell formmg function. A ditoru 
exists in the cloaca of Crocodilia and Chelonia. In 
Ophidia the ovaries are asymmetrical, the right being 
usually situated m advance of the left In Chelonia 
each ovarium consists of a stroma or net-work of 
fibrous tissue, the ova or eggs being developed from 
the free or ventral surface of the organ. 

The ova are m geucral retamed withm the body 
of the parent until the development of the young 
has proceeded to a greater or less extent And m 
some forms (for example, some Snakes and Li/.ards) 
the young actually escaiie from the eggs whilst the 
latter are still containea within the parent oviduct. 
In such cases the ovo viviparous form of reproduc- 
tion (which see) is exemplified The eggs are gener- 
ally of relatively large size, and provided with a 
thick parchment like shell and a large yolk In 
many instances (for example, Crocodilia and Turtles) 
the eggs may be deposited in sand, and be hatched 
by the sun’s heat An amnion and an allantois are 
formed dunng the development of the Reptilian 
embryo, the amnion first appearing m the present 
class, whilst the allantois is but feebly represented 
m Amphibia 

With regard to the distribution in space of Rep 
tiles, the warm or tropical regions of the earth are 
those which contain these animals not only m greatest 
number, but m most typical form and variety also 
Dunng winter, or m the colder seasons of the year, 
most Reptiles hybemate, and the Snakes are notable 
as penodu ally moulting their skin or epidermis 

The special secietions of Reptilia are noted more 
apjiropriately m the artu les descnptive of the vanous 
prominent genera or species of these animals Thus 
the poison apparatus of Serpents will be found noticed 
under the bead of Sehi FN18, and in Lizards certain 
glamls are found developed m the skin surrounding 
the anus, and m that of the thighs and mgumiu 
regions Thesi glands are termed cruivd glands, 
and o[)en externally by pores Their functions, how- 
ever, are undetermined 

The classification of this group of Vertebrates has 
been already noticed The first order, that of the 
Chelonia, is distinguished by the peculiar modifica 
tion of the skeleton to fonn a bony box, in which 
the body is more or less completely inclosed. The 
Tortoises and Turtles (which see) are mcluded in 
this order The characteristics of the Ophidia are 
cU sc nbed in the article on Serpents (which see) The 
lioceitiha are noted under the head of Lizaup, and 
the Crocodilia under that of Cuocopilk (which see) 
Various prominent members of these several orders 
(such as Alligator, Chameleon, Rattlesnake, &c ) will 
also be found duly desenbecl m articles specially 
dc voted to these forma, and some typical forms are 
figure d m the plates 

The extinct orders also receive notice under their 
several or allied headings Thus, the Plesiosauri, 
Ichthyosauri, Ptfrosalria, Ptkrodac3Tyles, &c, 
are described in these articles resiieotively 

Tile Amphibia, as already mentioned, are more 
properly excluded from this class and included in 
tho province Ichthvopsida, along with the Pisces or 
Fishes Tho Amphibia are distinguished firstly by 
the fact that they all possess gills in early life and 
lungs in adult life In some forms (such as the Pro- 
teus Siren, &c , see pHte, Batrachia) the gills of 
early life persist throughout the entire existence, 
the animal thus breathing partly by gills, and partly 
by lungs, whilst in other Amphibia (for example, 
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Frogs and Newts, also figured) the gills disapijcur 
whtn the lungs are developed The heart and circu 
lation are similar to those of Reptiles, the heart Ixjmg 
three chambered in all Amphibia. The blood is 
cold The skin is usuallj devoid of scales or other 
form of exoskeleton The skull is joined to the 
spine by tico condyles, instead of by one only, as m 
Reptilia. No amnion is developed in the develop 
mtnt of Amphibia, but a rudimentary allantois ap 
jicars In their reproduction these fornix art ovi 
JmouN a few being ovo viviparous The nostrils 
e^imniuaicate posttriorly v\ith the mouth, and the 
ret turn, ureters, ami generative org-ins tipen into a 
tomtmun chamlier or c/mictt as in Reptiles Lastly, 
a tt iture most eharaeteristic of the Aniiihibia lies 
in the fact that they uiidtrgo a vutamot phous in 
tlu course of their development, whilst passing from 
tin einbryoiiie to the mature state — the pluises (»f 
such metiimorphosis l)eing famili irly extmplihtd in 
tlu senes of chiuigts through which the tiuliHile or 
tinbryo frog Ix^comes metamorphosed into the adult 
form of that animal This class is div idcd into four 
orders The first order, that of the Ophionmrjih i, 
iiuludes those serjientino foims known as Caeciliathe 
or Blind worms (set fig 1 of plate Baihuhians), 
found in tropical tlimdtis Tht second ordti oi 
Urtxlela, is repn sonted by those Amphibia which 
jxjsstss jKrsistent tills such as tlu Newts, IVottus, 
Siieii, Mcnobraii' hua, &( (hg 10 19) The Aiioiua 
forming the third ordei imlude tht Irogs and j 
Toads (fig 2 9) or ‘Tailltss Amphibians, whilst 
the lust order, that of the Lab>ii]]tliodoiiti u is dt 
vottd to the rcctptumof t xtinct Vmphibii, of whiih 
the Ixil'N nuthodons (w inch st t ) are the most familiar 
txamplts The s<\tiil gtiitra of \inplnbii are 
m >r( full\ dt alt with urnUr tlu ir respective headings 
sut h JUS I HO< , To \l) N hw I, &t 
lU PUHLIC laktri in tlu widest sense tlu 
t* rm n })ublu dtsigimtes ji st ite or jMjlitital ton 
stitution in vxhieli the supumt powt i is vested iu»t 
in vn hereditiry ruler, but in an elettivt and repie 
mutative jushi mbly This form of govtinnunt may 
vaiy attording to tht busis of elettion, the body of 
ehttors, anti the cluss tligiblt from tho proudest 
aristot r w y to tlu most ibsolute (h moeruy Ptiluid 
v\ us formeily cilUd a njuiljlie because the king was 
eleettd by tlu noliks and in tlu t iglitei nth century 
it was not untommon to dtsigriate the (Ttrinan 
Lmpin bv tlu aijjjcllation of the ujiublu of jinnees 
Tlu Urge comnunial titus of Italy, (ieiioi, and 
Vtintt wtrt talUd republics Ixcause tluy wert 
g<»Vi,rnLd by an aristoci wy of noble f undies, who 
ajjponultd om of tlu ii numl>er to l»e sujin me chit f 
of the st lU, JUS the doyc Hit itpublican institutions 
of the greater part of the Urct k statt s, as well us 
that of Rome, at least in 1 ittr tinu s, wert of a iiune 
deniotratu thauiettr The first lejmbhe of any 
gnat extent in Modern Europe w is tlu conftdera 
tion of the st ven provincis, t onstituting tlu Dutch 
Rt public after tlitir separation from Spain, and 
winch continucHl until the year J 810, when it be 
came an hereditary monaxchy Next comts bwnt 
/erland which liccarnc a republic after having freed 
itst If from German rule Grt at Bntamwas nominally 
a rcjmblic for eleven years, fnim 1049 to 1660, as also 
w as F ranee from 1 79 i to 1 804 F ranee again assumed 
a republican constitution m 1848, which, howtver, 
only lusted till 1802 But on the 4th of Heptember, 
1870, a republic was established m France for the 
thml time in its history, and it is likely to continue 
to exist The republics created in Hungary, Italy, 
Baden, and Rhenish Bavana after the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 were all very ephemeral Spam 
possessed a republican government twu-e in the 
course of somewhat recent years— in 1868-69 and 


ill 1873-74 Besides the quasi republican cities of 
Germany — Bremen, Hamburg, and Lldieck — and 
the diminutive republics of l5in Marino, in Italy, 
aiul Aiuhirro, the only republics in Euroi>e at the 
present day aix those of Sw it/erlaiid and France 
In the New World, on the* other hand, the republic nil 
form of government prevails universally aiiioiig the 
independent states, the most important of all the 
republics there lieiiig, of course, the DiiitcKl States. 
The United JStatis, like 8wit/trland, is a federative 
republic, consisting of a iiumlHa of st^iarate states 
Ixmiid togetliei by trtaty, and having a central 
govemmtnt, with power tt> enact hiv\ s binding on all 
the citi/ens, and it fiiriiislits us with an example of 
the working of the pure demoeiatn pnnuph on a 
suUt never before approached Mexito has been a 
republu smtt 1824, except during the shoit lived 
empire from 1 S63 t<» 1867 Brazil has lieeii a republic 
only sinct 1889 The island tjf Cuba was constituted 
an iiidtpentknt republic uiidei Uiiitid States su/er 
uiity in 1902 

REPUTED OWNERSHIP, in law, is a phrase 
used of one who has to all appeal ant i s tht right and 
actual possession of property The false erc*dit 
raised by a jHirson exercising all the rights of owiitr 
ship ovtr a subject not his ow^n has led to the ivdop 
turn of the ruk that the creditois tif the reputed 
tivvner may take the subject as if it wtre Ins own ' 
111 Englind this rule is enacted by statute, in Scot 
liiid it is Hujjposed to exist at common law By the 
1 iiglish Baiikniptty Act of 1881, whith in this 
rcs|>eet merely le eiiatts a provision contained m 
tailiei acts it is provided that all gottds and chattels 
iKiiig at the commeneeiiunt of the lauikniptcy in 
tht jxisstKsion, oidti, oi dis|><)sition of tlu liankrupt, 
m (oniitttion with his traile t>r laisimss by consent 
and ptrmiHsion of the true owmr, of whiih goods 
and chattels the bankiupt is the riputtd owner, or 
of whith ho has taken upon himstlf the sale or dis 
position as ownti jjiiss to his trusUi , ]»rovi(kd 
that things in lution, othci than debts due to him 
111 tlu touise of his trade or busimss, shall not be 
(keintd goods and chattels within the meaning of 
this 1 1 uise 

REC,>UESTS, Couui oi-, an ant lent court of equity 
in Englind juesiehd over by tht lord jinvy seal 
It was mfenor to the (Jeiurt of Chant ery, and was 
alsjlishtd in the rtign eif C'harks I The name was 
also given to tribunals e>f a sjiecial junsdution feir 
the reteivery eif small debts, which were abeilished 
in 1 8 It) and 1817 

REQUIEM (‘rest’), in the Roman Catheilie 
Churth, a solemn musical mass fe>r the deetosed, 
which begins ‘Reepiitm uBternam dona tis’ (‘give 
them etenial rtst’), &e (Set Exi-QUIEH ) The 
most distinguished inuMtiaris have empleiyed their 
talents on the retjuitm, as Mo/irt, Cherubim, 
Bnihms, Verdi, Btilm/, and many others 

REREDDS, in ecclesiastical arthitectiirc, an 
ornamental sereen or structure at the batk of and 
rising al)ove an altar, gene r illy adorned with nit lies, 
statues, &e, or with paintings or tajiestry , or the 
ttrm may lie applied ii iijjly to tho more or less 
ornamental wall at the back of an altar In 
many English churches and cathedrals rerodoses 
have been erected m rtcent times, but they were 
a common feature of old cliurehes, m whith fine 
specimens may still be seen They often extended 
across the whole east end of the church, and might 
be carried up to the ceiling, being ‘ enriched with a 
mass of most intricate and lieautiful tabernacle 
work, with crockets, buttresses, niches, statues, 
pinnacles and other ornaments ’ 

RESCRIPT (Litin, rescnptun, wntten bock), the 
term applied in Roman law to the answers of popes 
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and emperors to questions in jurisprudence pro 
pounded to them ()fheially The rescripts of the 
Kornaii ern|)erors constitute one of the authoritative 
S(>urct*H of the civil law These wire usually od 
dressed to the proviiK lal maepstrates, to ujrjKirations, 
or even to individuals The rescripts of Justinian 
aflrnittfd into tlu tmi* have a<yjuired jp^it authonty 
Thr reseriptfl of the poi>e» eoneem pnnciimlly theo 
lo^na] matt< rs 

UESERVATION, Mkntai^ consists in this that 
It fM rson makiTif' a stati iri< nt, hj holding' hack «om< 
word or clause gives a sigiitfi(ation oi jnt< rpn tation 
ill hiH own mind to tin woros of tin stuti m< iit 
different fiorn th< iru aiiing w hull lu icj whom th« I 
Htatimtnt is madt will naturally attiuh to them, 
with tlu jmrpose of dutiMiig or misluMlmg It 
IS always an mt< ntumal \iolatiori of ih< tiulh an<i 
of eourst of thi strut ruh s of morality It would 
1 j< a uist of muital r(H«rvati<»n if a jarson on lx mg 
naked if he h td h< < n Mr ho and so sluMild it ply ‘1 
have not km n him , iii« ntally nHUMng tlu worth 
*athis htHim , liiviiig attually st < n him tint wallet* 
Hi n tilt words utttr<<l aloud could only lx ar one 
intaiiing, anti tint t tlirttt moI tlitm t>f tlu trutii 
Mental rtst nation tlius ddhis ftom ttjuixtx ititm, 
whith tannot )x calitti itlintt v loiatuui tj tiuth, 
fttr tilt t Hst nlial t h II u t* r an t tpiivta il t \j»!t skioii 
iHlluitittaM ix iiitt rpn It (1 in two wavs though tiit 
way 111 wliith it is most likt ly ttt lx mttipntttl is 
till It ist consislt nt with tlu tiuth ht»i i xaiiqtlt 
astnaiit might n j»ly to thi iiupiirv wlutlui his 
iiiasitrwtn at lumu liy saying ‘lit is not Inn , 
wliiiti might ntlui itit aii that hi was imt in tlu 
hoUHi, OT that hi w is luit in that jiattuulai sptii 
whin tiny wtri standing thtuigh tlu foiimrstiisi 
wliuhwius not tlu trut out would lx tint whith 
tilt Msittii wtuild )x mtist likt ]y tt< alt 11 h ttt it 'J h< 
lawfuliitss of iiuiitil rise nation uul e(|UiMKation 
has lx 111 tlu Muhjt ( t t»f inuili ktiii lontitunsy 
amongst lasuists, tlu It suits m partiiulai iniintain 
iiig that It was nt>l oiilv hiwful hut loiiinuiitlahK m 
iiitaiii 1 tsis Pastal in his f uiious Ltttns i un 
I’lovmiial iiiakt stills tt lu t tif tlu ii'^ a m uk for his 
kiiii shafts of sail It and lu i it* s nunu ions nist inn s 
in w 111 ! h tlu y an c xjxiscd as u]>lioldiug this iiu tluxi 
of vmlating truth C^isuists disuU tasts ol nun 
tal It St nation into twt> t lasst s -punftf uuntal of 
whith an iiistaiui 1ms uln idv Ixiu givtii anti not 
pitnftf mrntnl tif whitli iii uix txiinpUs an to lx 
found 111 jtlitts NUt )i IS tlu not at h<m( of jxditt 
Stxuly^wlun tlu luisstatt iiu nt haidlv th tt i\t i an\ 
out Hoiimti (‘itliolit iiisuists do iu>t as a Ixxlv 
ill fund punlv nu nt il nst nation justlv iigardiiig 
it as a din <t vutlation of (iu tiutli hut on tlu otlui 
hand tlu \ hold tint iistnitum not punlv uuntal 
IS 111 1 1)1 tain lascs pistihahh uul not iiuonsntiiit 
with tiuth and ulli^t stnj)tural junidtiit foi thnr 
\iiw Tlu prnuiphs on wluih a nsoit to it and to 
ei|Uivt>iation is ihfnulttl in (l)thit tiun is suj» 
jiostd tt> Ik' 111 tlu 1 in uiiist uict s justiiu ition and 
tvcii iiiiiSMitv foi not linking, kiumii the whole 
truth (as foi uistniuc whin an lutnulm^ murdtui 
askinl a ptisoii wlun iu toultl tiiuJ lii'' mi tun) and 
(*2) that till nil ntal nsn\ ilioii in tin i ist supjxtscil 
does not amount to nion tliaii a nuic utthkoidimi 
th entin tiuth masniiuh as wint is static! is ahsi» 
lutil^ true, and the real nu inmg of tlu sjuukti is 
alKsolutclv cHintaincil in it and disuntnihU fnnn it 
and the false eonstruction put iqxai it h\ tlu hcani 
although jHimittod tluough luccssitv or graxc 
reason by thi sjuakn is not posttinh/ jmt forward 
bv him Addis and Arnolds Citholu Diitionvn 
gixcs as a 1 vse of lawful mental icse nation that 
of a piu^st denying knowhelge of a crime of which 
he has leanu«d onl;) through sauameutal coufesaioHi 


or that of a guilty person denying his crime when 
interrogated by one who has no authority 

HEhERV^E m military matters, lias several sig- 
nihcatioTis In Viattle the re*ser\e consists of those 
triHijis not in action, and destined to supply fresh 
forees thiy are iitedid, to supjKirt those jKiints 
which an sh iken, and to lx re^idx to act at decisive 
moments Iht comjx)sition and dist>osition of the 
lese rve is of the utmost imjxjrtanee It ou^^ht to be 
<om|Kisid of the last and most exjxnenceci tnxiijs, 
not ex|x»s«d, jet placiil so that they e^n operate 
easily on all sides and eiuudit to Ix <e*mmanded by 
un ixjxruiuMi, uxil, but it solute general !Napo 
1» on s guards, and Ins disjx>situ>n of them, aie models 
JIuy often <h e.i(l» d tlu vietorj when the enenij felt 
sun of sue MSS 1 lu rest rxi of ammunition is the 
sujiply of wailikt storis jditeil close tt» the scene 
of action to all<>w of tlu suj)ply actually in the held 
U ing H|K 1 (lily n plenisht d 

7 lu tt nn nstrvts is also ajiplitd to those forcea 
whith art liibh to Ik < illt d into tlu held on great 
tnuigtiuiiM for tlu purposes of national defence, 
whith hue iMtned i iiiiiitarv tr lining but follow 
tlu ordinarx txeupitions of ciiil life and d(» not 
bum jiiit of tlu htiiidiii;. irni\ hiuh n series now 
bam a part of all n itmn il lioti])s oigini/ttl on i great 
wait In (ire at IJnt im tlu i e se i \ es e oiismt of the 
iriiiy lese i\( tlu inilitia re st rve uul the auxiliary 
baees naiiulv the iniliti i tlu yeomuiiy and the 
vohmteirs llu annv use rve consists of twoilasHea 
of nun 1 lu hist el iss 1 omjuise s sluut service mm, 
who, having sirved not bss than threi ye un in the 
aetive army ue jtliecdonthi it serve to etanjtlete thi 
lemamdei of then peiitxl of enlihlnunt and of men 
whohivf servtd the wliolt jxriod in tlu active uiny, 
but being young enough voluntaiily eiiioll them 
stives in tlu it serve Ihe sttoiul elaas is mich up 
ol tiirollid peiisionei’H, who aie li ible t»id\ to home 
strvue but this iliss is dvingout 1 he hrst elosa 
of tlu rise i v< s re et 1 ve Id u dij, besides i.1 a yi ir 
luu! J.'t i dav during llu ir uinual jx riod of truiimg, 
wliuli txteiuls to iu*t more thin twelve days Ae 
ttiitling tt» tlu iTinv estimates foi l‘tOl-02 the 
stieiieth of tlu vuiuuis lest i vt Pire t H WHS as follows 
aiiiiv native (fust eliss) Up OOO niilitii 1 11 
inibtia It se I \ t nuntlv ittJi^uu/td 00 000 militia 
of (’huiiul Islts M ilta uid lit i mud i 0002 yeo- 
maiirv > > 000 volunteei-s, i7 > OOO tt>tal 

Rl’Sl'KNl I) LiJsI in tlu lliitish navy, eorn- 
pnsts tlutse t»ld iiid nu ntoiious ottii eis retired fiorn 
lefivt strvue wlioiut vtt liable in the event of the 
active list be me exh lusted to be uilled upon for 
furtlu 1 se rv It e aeontingeiuv lunvevei not likely to 
hipjxn iu II ])li(id upon tlu itserved list they 
lit preanoted tt) the gnule next alx»\e that whuh 
iluv held prt \ u)uslv but ufttrwanis reteive no 
furtlui })rt)nu)tuui TIu} leeeive the half ])ay of 
the rank to which they aic jatanotid, and their re 
mov d leives uxan b>r tlu })romt>tion of younger 
and iiitire active otheers whuh is tlu prmeijial 
eebpit for which the le served list was called into 
existeiut 

KEsl H\ t)IR a receptacle for steering water for 
any purpose but more eomiiuady for supielymg 
towns feedint, ainals, driving niaehinery^ and the 
like Iht coiistnution of a reservoir is of mueh 
inqKirtuue and lesiuires gi,.at tngiiuxnng skill In 
the sehetuai of a site' the gieat objeet should be 
to eluiose a position winch will give the means for 
eedlecting a laigt sup})l> of rainfall with as little 
reexmi'se as jKvssiblt to artiheial constructions An 
advantageous site would lx, for instance, in the 
narrow gorge of a valley through which a stream 
jMueses, and at a pliux' where the gorge widens out 
on the side looking towards the source of the atream* 
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Particular care, however, is necessary to disco\or 
bother the position chosen communicates with the 
courses of underground waters or springs, as disas 
trouB results have frequently l>een occasioneti bj 
Ignoring this. As a gcncnil rule the l>cst and safest 
method is to establish reservoirs in vallejs filliHi 
in with clays derived from tht decomjiosition of the 
primary formations whicli art vtrj sbghth iiernit 
able The embankments or dams may l>c construt ted 
either of masonry or earth woik llit latter In. mg 
generally tlu more economu ul iiuthtHl \\ here the 
rt-strvoir re<|uirts to lx. construt tt*tl on jHifcctlj 
level ground the excavation should lx c ilculated hi> 
as to ctiual the embankment The cirthwork c^f 
dams should lx; as much jut pt^Ksiblt of material — 
such as a mixture of tlvy and gi uel — winch would 
resist the infiltration of the w iter, but ivs it is mi 
jK>ssiblt alwa>'s to obtain siuh inateiiil in sutheunt 
quantities, engineers have neoursi to a tlevite which 
consists in the tonstriietion of a kind t>f wall ttrmed 
a puddlt wall ft>rmed in tlu inuhih of the embink 
nunt This wall is exmstrmtetl of well woike*d ila>, 
the foundation of the putldlt Ixing a tieiieh dug 
down tti imjxrv lolls rt)ek or tli^, and its bitiulth 
slioiild lx nil anaverigt about one tlnrd the hiight 
of tlu tinbinknunt llu insuh sIojk of the cm 
banknu lit is usuallv 1 iKrjxndunlu to 1 liori/ontal 
sonutinus it is stitjar tlu outsidt sIojk is I ]m r 
jxndu ular t<» 2 bon/ontal, and tlu lu ight alnn* the 
Riirfud of the water is 1 to 7 f« ( t 'llu earth woik 
ought b) lx constructed of thm lavers earefulh 
ramiiu d so a-s to secure their e<|Uil sett It nunt , the 
inner fate reennre^s to In proteeteel bv stone S Ul <»rde I 
to resist the a< tion of tlu water The waste wen 
b' idnnt e»f the surjilus w iter flowing eever slumhl 
lx. freuu i bi C feet Inleew tlu soitne line of tlu tin 
liankiiu nt built of streuig luiseenweuk and «if a 
wielth such tliat with a Hetw of g feet e»\et the ereewn 
it sheeuld lx able todisehirge all tlu watei bieuight 
tleewn by the se \ e re st fleuKls e \ei kne>wn tee fall Upe»n 
the basin supplying the lesetvetir M my of llu 
a< t ule nts that have eae iirred we re eliu te» de he u neu s 
in the w este weirs In tlu leseiveursof whuh the 
dams uu built of imiseiiny tluie is ne> necessity leu 
a waste weir as tlun tlu w ite i may lx alleiwetl 
to overfletw the wall, tlun Ik mg ne» fe lu e)f its eii 
dangermg the we)rk 'llu emth t it tlu bottom, by 
whuh the water to lx used is dnivvn e»lf from the 
restrieur miycemsist either e>f a tunnel euheit, e>r 
iron ](i[Ks piovideel with sintalih sluues and these 
sluuild Ik see ( eiiistructe d tliat ae e e ss m ly be hatl lf» 
them e veil when the nserveiii is full 

The true jennciphs feu tlu pietjeoitioiimg e»f ma 
sonry dams were not thoneiighly m\istigat<d until 
ala Hit the middle of the nine te e ntli (eiitui y and sub 
exe|uently This was first deiiu by Ire mh engimtiN, 
and nianv such dams hive suue Inen eemstructed in 
Fninee , Algeria, the United States \e Tlu higluat 
of all such dams is that of the >ee vv C'reeton reserveur, 
New York, its height Ixing 21^ feet, thukiieHS at 
bottemi, feet, at toji Ih 'fhe first gnat nm 
sonry dam built in Frinee on the newer principle 
wai> that of Furens (lkbO-65), height, 181 feet, 
thickness at Ixittom, 162, at top 11 The San 
Mateo reservoir dam, San Francisco, is 170 feet 
high thickness at Ixittom 176, at top, 20 The 
Periyar dam, India (1860-95), has a height of 17i 
feet, bottom thickness, 1 39, top, 12 In the famous 
reservoir of Alicante 8pum, executed 1579-94, the 
wall IS 67 ftet thick at the top, 112 feet at the 
bottom and the height 141 feet In England the 
prefenmcc is generally given to earthen dams 
Sometimeis natural lakes are used as reservoirs, in 
stances of which are Ixich Katnne, for the water 
supply of Glasgow, and Lake Thirlmere, m Cumber 


land, for the supply of w'ater to Manchester Dis 
tributing reservoirs for ttnvns are generally built of 
masonr 5 % but an '»omt times of iron They ought to 
be placed high enough to command the highest imrt 
e»f the town and ought to lx ea|xieu>iis enough to 
contain half a day s mqiply their chief use Ixing to 
store tlu surplus water during tlu night Vmong 
notable nuxlern stoiage lesirvoirs for towns are 
tluX'C of the Nyrnwy foi supplying Liverpeud, eon 
taming 11 900 milium gillons \thai (10 800 mil 
lion pdlons), foi lloniUiy Sin Aliteo (31,000 
million gallonsl, for Nm hriiuiseo, and tlu New 
Croton (32,000 nullum gallons) foi IN^w \ ork 

KhSIlD, a town eif l*ei*sii eiqutulof the pioviiuo 
of Gillian, 160 miles north wtM <»f lelui vn luai tho 
Caspian Sea, on w huh is its port En/e li The house s 
belt are of v very superuu toiistivutum and the 
stieets geneiilly well paved, but tlu whole town is 
so enveloped by trees that no idea of its full extent 
can lx formed finm its apjxarante tdviii in any one 
]H»mt of view Tlu bii/aus are extensive, regular, 
eh 111 inveti, and well k« j»t Heggurs are moie nu 
me rolls and inipoit unate luue than in any othei teiwn 
in I*e isia The pie sent town ise omp native lymotlem 
llu ti ule in silk is of \ery gieat impoitnnee, and 
Silk goexls are maiiufae tiired in the town I\»p 
estimate d it 40 000 

RESIDir \ H V V'rEIO tlu pe rson to whom 

the surplus e)f the pe rsenml i state after the discharge) 
ol all debts and partuular h gat us, is left by the) 
te st it«>t s w ill 

Iv'l ^I\ \ a tt)wn of Italv, <> rude s hk of Naples, 
em the itulf of Naples It staiuls about 70 feat 
above tlu site of the aiu le nt 1 It le iilaiie uni, and 
theie uie numerous hue villas m Its environs 
A eluable wines are made m tlu vumity Fop 
It. 000 

Kh'^lNS a (lass of vegetable substam e s insoluble 
in w ite I Holnbli in aleohol e the i Ixn/eHie, and 
iiuest ve.hitih euls aiul e iHily se.fteiud e.r melted by 
be It He sms ait either m utial e>i ae ul , they are 
tians]>iie nt e>i timslueeiit tiuy have gem tally u 
\tlli»vv breew n tedoui , lie se.nu time s e lastu , but iiu )! 0 
geiieially frialeh and baiei 'i lu y iKeoine tie (trie 
wlunrublMd aie lum veelatih and form soaps with 
e lustu sexla 'J he y aie used m the minufaeture eif 
virmshes soups and sealing wax, for si/ing paixr 
and ele.th, and also in iiudume Itesiiis may lx‘ 
divieled lute) ihite t lasses — 

(1 ) Those whuh exude sjxmtaru oimly from plants, 
oi lie)tii me isums m the steins and branches They 
are generally mixtures e)f gmn re sms anti volatile 
oils, Ik mg then kimwn us oho rMUiv The print qial 
itsms btleengmg tee this tlass art beii/oin, dragon’s 
bhxKl, Feru nulsarri, storax, asifei titla, cofeaiba copal, 
(luiiiinai, kauri, e him, ganibeegt, guaiat urn jalaj), lac, 
inynh, mastic, sandunwh, Kcammony, and tuipe n 
tme 

(2 ) Re sms t xtrat tt d from jelunts by alt ohols, they 
gt lie rally contain detmite tarbon tompemnds Tho 
jirmeipil resins lx longing to this class are gum 
amnionioeum, angelica root, Indian lu mp, eulxbs, 
manna, and stjuill 

(3 ) fossil resins, ticcurring m coal or lignite beds 
Tiny tontam oxygen Tlu following are the most 
imjxirtant — ariilxr, as}»halt, eopaliru, fossil tmmt 
chout, o/okente Ac Some numbers eif the first 
twe) f lasse H are f/urn reniriH (whu h se < ) 

RESISTANCE, Ei vn ait af, the o]»i>e>Hitum which 
a cemduttor offers to tlie fhiw of ehetriiity This 
definition r(i|Uires to lx slightly modified if we ton 
faider resistant t in its strictly te clmieal sense When 
a current Ix^gins b) flow m a wire it indiu-es t urrents 
whuh opj>r)Mt its ]irogT<jsH, Ixith in the wire itwlf and 
m nughlxiuniig conductors A current also heats 
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» wire, and the oppoiiition from induced currenta and 
from the heatmg of the wire is not included in the 
term the reeistauce of the wire When the electri- 
city has flowed from end to end the inducmg action 
in the wire itaelf la Buppoaed to have oeaaed, Sie wire 
may be removed so far from neighbouring conductors 
that their actirin will be very small, and it can be 
maintained at the temf>erature of O'* 0 Under these 
conditions the opjKisitiou of the wire to the passage 
of electricity is called its resistance 

Suppose a pij>e U) be such that, if water be forced 
through it by a pressure of 1 ll\., the quantity passed 
will l>e 1 quart per minute, and that by increasing 
the pressure to *2 lbs the quantity bec<»mes 2 quarts 
per mmute, and so on , the resistance of such a pif)e 
to the flow of water through it is simiHr to the resist- 
ance of a conductor to the flow of electricity I'he 
resistance of the jiipe may be expressed as the ratio 
of the pressure to the quantity of water f)assed, it is 
a quality of the pil>e, and is mderieudent of cither 
the quantity or the pressure 7 he rcautarue of a 
condwtoi of tUcimUy m the uUw of the elet ti omoitit 
force to ilu, current^ and it may be stated thus 


R = 


(See Ohm's Law ) The unit of resist une 


adopted by the Bntish Association is called an 
Ohm, it is about ecjtial to the resistance of a round 
copper wire 486 metres long and 1 millimetre in 
diameter a copper wire twice as long has a resistance 
of 2 Ohms, and a copjier wire uhose diameter is 
twice as gri at, but of tlie same length as the standard 
wire, has a rt sistaiice of \ (^hm liesistance is pro- 
portional to the length of the conductor, and inversely 
pro}x)rtional to its sectional area. Itesistancc is inde 
pendent of the sha])e of the cross section of the wiie, 
and in good conductors it is men ased by an olc\ a 
tiou of temperature When a ciicuit is composed of 
a number of parts, the total resistance is the sum of 
the resistance of the parts 

We may talk of the resistance of the battery and 
the external resistaiu e 'i he li(|uids of the several 
elements of the battery may l»e consideretl as so 
many short wires of iKpiid, having a length e(]ual to 
the distami lietween the plates and a stctionaJ ana 
detennined by the areas of the ])lat< s, and the resist 
anoe in the battery is the sum of the resistances in 
all the elements Ihe absolute unit of resistance is 
the resist inci of a conductor which allows one unit 
of elettruitv to pass per second when the electro 
motive force is unity 'Ihe Ohm, mentioned alnive, 
is equal to 1,(100,000, 000 COS units, in ichich the 
centimetre, giamme, and second are chosen as the 
units of length, weight, and time The spe cihc resist 
ance of a substance leferrcd to unit volume is the 
resistance of a unit cube of the substance to the pas 
sage of electricity between tno opposite faces 

In dealing with tlie resistances of iKpiuls and gases 
it apiiears that there is an iiiqioitant op].K)sitiun to 
the flow of electiuitv at the film of contact between 


the metal connector fiom the battery and the li<{uid 
or gas, m addition to the ixaal resistance of the medium 
This IB called iH>lai tzaium^ and should not be con 
founded with true resistance A soniew hat similar 
opjiosition is met with in solid conductors having 
very great resistance, such as gutta (lercha. On 
taking a current thiough the gutta percha co\ eiing of 
a long wire it was found to decrease from second to 
Bec'ond, till at length a constant quantity was trails 
nutted, on removing the battery a cuircut flowed in 
the opposite direction, which became weaker and 
weakf r at the same ratio as that at which the first 
current had weakened 1 he gutta (lercha appears 
to act as a store for the electricity liecent expen 
ments on the conductivity of glass at different tern 
peratures show that the same thing occurs in glass, 


and what has long been known as the residoal ehaige 
of a Leyden-jar is a similar phenomenon* 

Conductivity is the reciprocal of resistanoe. It is 
found that the relative conductivittes of the metals for 
electricity are nearly their relative conductivities for 
heat. For measurements of electrical resistanoe see 
Khxostat 

RESOLUTION and COMPOSITION OF 
FORCES When a number of forces act at a pomt, 
the effect of all the forces may be produced by a 
single force, this single force is called the resultant 
force, and is said to be comjKwed of the actual forces. 
On the other hand, a force acting at a point may be 
replaced by a number of forces, and these forces are 
called resolved parts of the original force When a 
tug boat tows a number of shqw at one time the force 
straiiung each hawser is etjual and opposite to the 
resolved part in the direction of that hawser of the 
total force exerted by the tug boat When a horse 
drags a canal boat the towing rope is inebned to the 
direction of motion of the boat, the force giving 
motion to the boat is the resultant of the force m the 
rope, and of the forces exerted by the water against 
the helm and sides of the boat The subject of Che 
resolution and composition of forces will be found 
sufficiently treated under Mkchanicb 

RESONANCE, a strengthening of sound. When 
a person speaks in an einjity nmn the walls reflect the 
words There is an echo from each wall, and when 
the person is not etjuidistant from the different reflect- 
ing surfaces the echoes strengthen one another, and 
strengthen the sound. Suppose we have only to 
deal with one reflecting surface, at a distance of 112 5 
feet from the speaker, there will be an interval of 
one fifth of a second between the word and its echo, 
and the speaker will be able to distinguish the sound 
from its reflection, for any shorter distance the 
echo will merely strengthen the sound. Resonance 
includes such strengthening of sound as occurs when 
a sounding Ixiard is usi d to strengthen the note from 
a strmg or ihe note of a tuning fork, or when the 
air contained m an open mouthed vessel is made to 
vibrate and strengthen a particular note 

R1 S PI RATI ON, a fuuttiou in living beings partly 
nutritive, partly exert tory, whose purpose is to main 
tain the normal character of the blooil as regards its 
gaseous constituents In aninials the function of 
icspiratioi) or breathing is dt. voted chiefly to the 
removal from the blood, thitMigh the media of the 
breathing organs, of carbonic acid, and at the same 
time to the introduction within the blood of fresh 
supplies of oxygen Otlu r products besides carbonic 
acid, as will lie presently noted, are undoubtedly 
given off in the piocess of animal respiration, and 
these products form points for considei ation when 
the function is regaicled in the light of one of the 
chief excretory processes of the living form Prim- 
arily, tlien, the respiratory function in animals may 
lie considered to be devoted to the excretion of car- 
bonic acid, and to the absorption or inhalation of 
oxygen gas But respiration, or an analogous pro- 
cess, also occurs in plants the leaves of vegetables 
representing tbe breathing organs of animals. In its 
most obvious details we hud the process of vegetable 
respiration to present an exactly opposite aspect to 
that process m animals, the leaves of plants thus 
inhaling carl>ouic acid, the carbon of which they fix, 
while the^ liberate the oxygen The carbon is made 
use of by the plant for the building up of some of its 
products, gums, sugars &c. This is, therefore, stnotly 
an assimilative firocesa. Careful mvestigation shows, 
however, that the plant also performs a true respira- 
tory process, by which carbonic acid gas is exhaled 
and oxygen absorbeci The process by which carbon 
IS fixed IS performed only by the green parts of plants 
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wad If Cftiried on in tbe lanligbt, while the true 
ree piratory process of planta can be performed with- 
out the aid of light 

in Miima-la the variooB fomui of breathing appara 
tus are all devoted to the characteristic excretion of 
carbonic acid and the absorption of oxygen. And 
all forms of respiratory organs may be considered to 
be simply structures, which in their essential func 
tional features present us ^^lth minute net- works of 
blood vessels, so arranged that their contamed blood 
mav be duly exposed to the mfluence of oxygen gas, 
whilst carbonic acid gas is excreted In the Protozoa 
(which see) no respiratory organs are specialized, but 
the protoplasm of which the b^esof these animals are 
oom^Kwed has doubtless the power of excreting waste 
matters, as well as of absorbing nutritive material 
In Cceleiiterates (which see) respiration may be per- 
formed m the absence of cbstinct breathing organs by 
means of the ciliate<l surfaces of the bod> , or trough 
the media of ciliated teutacks, and m either case we 
hnd the renewal of the nutritive fluids associated 
with their active circulation by means of the vibratilo 
ct7ia, which, even m the highest organisms, are con- 
nect^ with the respiratory pri>ce88 In Echmozoa 
or Annuls iida respiration may be subserved (as in 
Echini, or Sea-urchins, &c ) by the mesentery — the 
Liitemal ciliated membrane supjxirtmg the viscera, 
w hilst in such forms ns Holothnriip, or Sea cucumbers, 
a special set of tentacles appear to fonii tbe breathing 
ajtparatuH, along ^ith a set of internal tubes, to 
which water is adnatted, and which constitutes the 
so called ‘respiraton tree Amongst the x\jinu]osa, 
MoUuHca, and \ ertebrata the breathing organs may 
be rcpri'sented by air tuljcs or trachoie (Insects, Ac ), 
pulmonary sacs (Spiders, Ac ), branchial sacs (Sea 
iKpiirts), ciliated teiitacUs (Polyzoa, which see), lungs 
(lle{itiles, Birds, and Mamiiial<c) lungs and gills com 
binecl (Ara]>hibia), or gills nloiu , of varMitg degrees 
of structural form and coinplexitv — as in Marine 
Annelida or Wcirms, in CVustiuca, m most Molluscw, 
and in 1 ishcis It is also to Ik. noted that even in 
comparatively high organiHins, win re no speculi/ed 
breathing organs are devclo}>ed, the functniu of res 
piration may be earned on hy the skin or general 
ijcmI^ BUI face —the integument lx.ing, as in the highe'st 
fonns, and as will be duly noticed, intimately u»rro 
lated 111 its functions to tbe breathing process Thus 
in Earthworms, EowerCnistaiea, e’liC, tbe breathing 
ap)»eani to lie solely subserved by the Inxly surfaces 

The tyreical structure of the Bungs has been de 
scril>ed in the article of that name, and the esse ntial 
difference Ik tw'eeu respiration iii air and respiration 
in water consists in the inodihcati tn of the breathing 
organs in the latter case to form surfaces adapted for 
absorbing the oxygen contained or suspended in the 
aquatic medium Tbe gills of aquatic forms, there 
fore, simply present us with surfaces expos^ to a 
continuous flow of water, maintained by vanous ex 
pedients As m the little fish known as the lancelet 
(which see) this flow of w atcr may be maintained by 
the action of vibratile cilia, or, as m ordinary fishes, 
a contmuous flow of water may be received by the 
mouth, may pass into the gill chamber and flow over 
the gills, and be finally ejected by the gill opening 
situated behmd the operculum or gill cover Each giU 
consists essentially of a number of delicate vascular 
filaments, supported on a structure known as the 
branchial arch Each filament m turn contains an 
afferent (venous) and efferent (arterial) blood-vessel, 
these two vessels being united by a delicate capillary 
net-work, m which the blood is exposed to the action 
of oxygen. The air in water, it is finally to be noted, 
is not ehemtcally oombmed with the water, but merely 
dissolved m it according to ordinary physical laws 

In the higher animals breathing air directly froa 


the atmosphere, inhalation and exhalation, is carried 
on m vanous wajrs. As in man, birds, Ac., the move 
ments of the thorax or chest wnthin which the lunn 
are inclosed serve for the renewal of air in the breath 
mg organs. The chest is thus enlarged for tnipimfion, 
or the drawing in of air, by a purely voluntary ana 
muscularact, the external intercostal muscles, the dta 
phraqmoT midnff, and the mtemal lutercostala in part, 
together with oBier muscles, prtvducing this effect 
The vertical diameter of the cheat w increased by the 
descent and contraction of the diaphn^iptn , whilst the 
antero-jKistenor diameter of the thorax is increased by 
the contraction of tlie intercostal muscles, the sternum 
or breast lx>ne being at the same time puslied forward 
In ordinary tranquil erjni ation tbe clu nt and lungs 
return to their previous and unexpauded stato, chiefly 
m virtue of their elasticity The recniil of the ctvstaJi 
or nb cartilages, added to tbe elasticity and ret oil of 
the lungs themselves, appear amply sufiicient to ex|>el 
the air m expiration, without Uie assistance of any 
muscular effort But in forced expiratum, as in 
Binging, coughing, Ac , the must ks of exjuration are 
brought into play, these being the musiles of the 
alKlommal walls, which, by jiressing on the alxlommal 
organs, push up the midriff, and thus by pressing on 
the lungs cause the forcible expiration of their con 
tamed air The muscles depressing the nbs also act 
m forced expiration — the internal intorcostals m 
greatci part, tlie triangularis storm anil other muscles 
thus aiding those of the alMlornen The acts of 
inspiration and expiration in ordinary circumstatu es 
occupy a nearly eijiial jariod In women and chil 
dren exjuration takes a little longer than the insjar 
atorv ctfort, and n short pause, in both sexes, sue ceeds 
expiration before the next ins]uratt»ry efb»tt Ihe 
rhvthm of tlie respiratory movements has I sen at 
tempted to he expiessed by assuming tns{>ii afum to 
lx represented by six, fjrpnatum hy xeveu or eight, 
and a sAoft pause to elapse after expiration 

A difference between the mode of bicathing in the 
two sexes is ckarly perceptible 'Ibus in men the 
breathing is chiefly alxlommal in its character, that 
is to say, the lower part of the chest and sternum, 
toirethcr with the abdominal mustles, participate 
lx.fore the ujiper jiortions of the chest iii the rcsjiir 
atory movements whilst in women the breathing 
movi tnciits are chiefly referable to the Uf>per portions 
of the chest, this lattei modi* of res) >i ration being 
termed pertoial or superior install in contradistinction 
to the a/xfomtna/ or inf erwi eosUti movements of man 
In those lung breathing animals in winch the walls 
of the chest are either rigidly fixed (as in Tortoises 
and 'luitles), and iiuajtuble of movements, or where 
a bony framework is wanting in the thorax (as in 
Irogs), air is taken into the lungs by a process ana 
logons in its nature to swallowing Thus the frog in 
breathing first closes its mouth, and then draws a 
full supjily of air into the oral cavity through the 
nostrils The hmder nostrils are next closed, and 
by the contractions of the muscles of the jiharynx 
and cheeks the air in the mouth is driven into the 
trachea or windpipe, and thence to the lungs 

he quantity of air received into the lungs of man 
has formed a subject of jihysiological investigation 
At each inspiration made by a healthy adult man alxiut 
30 cubic inches are calculated to be inhaled, and at 
every expiration nearly the same, or at most a slightly 
smaller volume of air is exhaled — an allowance hav 
mg necessarily to be made for tbe increased temper 
ature of the expired air Bourgery says that old 
people in health breathe more deeply than the young, 
and change at each respiration a greater quantity of 
air than latter Thus in twenty four hours Dr 
E Snoith says an adult at rest will pass about 
686,000 cubic inches through his lungs, this amoimt 
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being largely increased by exerUon A labourer 
bard at work m the s iuie fHsnod may pass m and out 
of his lungs about 1,508,390 cubic mches 

The quantity of au: which passes in and out (20 to 
30 cubic mches), or is duly exchanged m each act of 
orchuary breathing, is name^l tidaJI or hreaihiwj atr 
The quantity (about 100 cubic inches) which may be 
taken m m a deep inspiration, in arldition to the tidal 
air, IB termed complementcU air The quantity of air 
(75 h* 100 cubic inches) remaining in the chest after 
an ordinary expiration has ext>elle«l its tidal air, » 
named mppU mental or reserve air, and this may be 
in greater part ex{)elled by a dee[w»r expiration, 
whilst a quantity of air, also averaging from 75 to 
100 cubic mches, always remains in the lungs after 
the d(»e{)est fnissible expiratory elhirt, and cannot be 
got nd f>f I’his latt< r cpiantity is therefore appro- 
priately nami^d residual air 

The vital capacity of the human chest, or the per- 
fect standard by whidi the diu pcrformaiHe of the 
function of rt spiration may be measured, vanes with 
the hevffkt^ veujht^ and « 7 r of the individual A 
healthy person, 5 fci t 7 iiichcs in height, and at a 
tem}ierature of 60 hahr, should be capibic of ex 
pelling fioin his lungs, after the dtc|>tHt inspiration 
he can make, about 225 cubic inches of air And for 
every inch above this height the capac itv as regards 
air 1 xpiic d, should mere tse alsmt 8 cubic inchc s, and 
should diminish m the same amount for every inch 
below that height '1 he capacity for respiration is 
not affected by weviMs umltr 1()1 lbs In weights 
above that amount the capacity is diminished at tin 
rate of 1 cubic inch f<r every additional lb up to a 
weight of IIM) lbs Thus a man of 5 feet 6 inches, 
weighing under 11 ^ Ktoncs, should be able to expire 
217 cubic inches, and one of the same stiture, but 
weighing 12^ stones, might expire 20 1 cubn inches 
only The numhn of respirations in a healthy adult 
averages from fourUtu t<i eighteen per minute, but 
tin number varn s great 1 v acc ordmg to age, exercise, 
disease, and other modifying circumstances — rcspir 
ation licmg more ac tive in the young and aged than 
in the middle period of life 

The blood is lonvc yed to the breathing organs by 
special MHHcls, the iiglit side of the heart in Birds 
and Alammals being exduHivtly einplo>cd indriMiig 
blood to thc^ lungs for punfn ction 'riie bbsid is m nt 
from the left vt nti u li through the pulmonary or lung 
capillhnes ill a steady stn am, and passes thiough 
these minute vessols at a rate suttn n nt to expose it 
to the action of the o\>gtn contained in the air cells 
t>f the lung (See la N< ) '’J’he essential part of the 
function of resjiiratvon, naiinly, the in tu change of 
oxygen for caibonic acid gas, thus takes phue in the 
lung, and the circulation through the pulmonary 
capillarms appears to be unatfected bv atmosphciic 
pressure, and is also certainly free from muse ular 
pressure also The pulmonary veins are destitute of 
valves 

The changes to the gases conce^med m respiration 
may next l>e noticed, with a mcw to the dctcimma 
tion of the j>art played by these gasc s, and by the 
atmosphere gene tally, in the respiration of auuuals 
Both ait ancl blocnl undergo changes in the lungs 
during re B[)irati()n, and in the enumeration of these 
changes the essentials of the process are concerned 
Ordinary pure atmospheiic air consists (apart from 
accidental gaseous oi other cxmstituents) of alxmt 
79 volumes of nitrogen to 21 Nolumes of oxygen gas 
in 100 volumes The accidental or unnecessary uni 
stituents are carbonic acid (present in the projHirtion 
of 4 or 5 xolumes in 10,000 of air), and traces of 
ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, with particles of 
organic and morganic matter mechamcally suspended 
in it. The quantity of watery vapour in the atmo 


sphere of Bntain averages about 1 40 per cent , but 
may be greatly exceeded or decreased in other coon 
tries and climates By the presence of an animal — 
that IB, through the performance of respiration — ^the 
atmosphere is firstly rendered warmer Expired air 
has a temperature of between 90** and 100®, nearly 
that of the blood, whilst inspired air is that of the 
ordmary atmosphere Secondly, the atmosphere has 
waltry lapour added to it, in a quantity generally 
siifhcient to satin ate it Hiirdly, (atbonve aevd n 
added to the atmosphere Inspired air has the com- 
{Kisition of ordiniry atinosphenc air Expired air 
gams about 5 per cent of carlionic acid, and loses 
alxmt an equal amount of ox \ gen Some authorities 
state that every volume of inspired air loses 4^ per 
cent of oxygen and gains rather less carbonic acid 
An average healthy adult man will excrete in this 
way alxiut 6 16 grams, or 1 1 16 cubic inches of carbonic 
acid per hour, the weight m actual carbon bemg 
about 173 grains per Lour, or more than 8 oz m 
twenty four hours It is to be remarked that the 
cpiantity of carbonic acid given off vanes under dif 
ferent cm umstance s M ilcs excrete more than 
females of the same age The qu intity exhaled m- 
cre ises m males fioin eight to thirty years of age 
(Andral and (javam t), from thiity to forty years it 
IS stationarv , from forty to hfty it diminishes, and m 
old age it hardly exceeds the quantity give n off at 
ten years of age In females a similar increase is 
seen from eight yeirs of age till puberty and dunng 
the repioduc ti\e period of woman’s life the quan 
tity of carbonic acid exhaled remains stationary, whilst 
after the cessation of menstniation it decreases as 
in the similar ages of men Carbonic acid also 
vanes m quantity according to the frequency of the 
respirations, and the higher the temperature of 
lespired air — uf> to 104® hahr at least— the less is 
the carbonic acid exhaled into it (I etcllier) In 
spring more cai borne acid is exhaled than m the 
other seasons, lespi ration being then more active, 
wdiilst m autumn the least amount is given off 
Accorchngl\ as the inspired air is free from or im 
pngnated with carbonic icid, so will the C}uautity of 
that giH which is cxhihd be increased or diminished 
rcspcctucly Where au containing carbonic acid is 
rcbieithed the (]uautitY exb tied is therefore less 
th in where pun air has bteii inspired When pure 
air was inhaled 52 culuc inehts of caibonic acid were 
given off jx?r mmutc, but where the same air was 
repcatedlv inhaled the cjuantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled dccreiscd to 9 5 culuc mches (Allen and 
l*ep> s) 'J he nt ccssity for repeated currents and 
supplies of flesh air in meeting places and halls is 
thus ck iiiouhtr itt d Even if rebreathed air becomes 
incapable of sustaining life, it will not contain more 
thill 10 per cent of e ubonu acid When the atmo- 
sphere IS humid more e trbomc acid is exhaled than 
m drv weather, and It ss is given off at night and 
dunng sleep than during the more active penods of 
the day After eating the quantity is increased, 
and the use of pure akobol and of nim, ale, and 
shen V seems to me rease the amount of carbonic acid 
given off, whilst brandy, gm, whisky, but especially 
gin, appear to dot re ise the qu intity exhaled 

Fourthly, the cjuautity of orifijtn contained m the 
atmosphere isdi creasi d, as bos already been rt marked, 
by the occurrence of annual respiration The quan- 
tity of oxygen that disappears is sUghtly greater than 
that ef uirboii gamed by the atmasphere Small 
animals consume a proportionally greater amount of 
oxygen than large ones, and the quantity consumed 
18 dimmisbed by fastmg, whilst animals do not appear 
to consume more oxygen than under ordmary circum- 
stances, if the atmosphere have this gas added to it 
m excess The mtrogeu of the air is believed to be 
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« pMvWe gM, eo far M reipiration is concerned, its 
fonction bemg apparently that of diluting the 
oxygen to the extent safe and sulhcient for the res 
piration of anunaia— just as alcohol might be similarly 
made milder by dilution with water If anv change 
results to the voluroe of nitrogen present in the air, it 
apjiears m the fact that the mtrogen given off from the 
lungs IS sometimes slightly in excess of that inspired 
Dunne fasting a small quantity of nitrogen m lie 
actually absorbed but m no case does this gas of 
itself play anv important chemical part m the res 
piratorv function 

Fifthly, and lastly, a small amount of ammonia 
and of decom|>osahle w tfanti matter is added to the air 
during respiration Ammonia, wherever so present, 
alwavs appears in excetnlingly minute quantities, 
whilst Its source has been alleged to lie dtcom]x»aing 
particles of ftx>d left m the mouth, or even deiaveil 
or canons teeth I’he organic matter given off from 
the luiitrs of an adult amounts to aliout 3 grains in 
twenty four hours (llansome) 

buch lieiiig the changt s induced in the atmonphero 
by the rt'spiration of animals we may next t onsider 
the changes produc'd in the hl(X)d bv the perfoimance 
of this )»roce88, this latter querv brmgiug us fice to 
face with the actual and essential part of the wliole 
functiom 

The blood having performed its mitntue mimd 
of dnt> , and ha\ ii g been, thmugh the artt nal iiid 
capillarv system <if vesMels snit to tlie most delicito 
parts and intimate tissues of tht 1 mk 1\ onwaixls 

to the vuns whu h arise fri»m the capill vnes, ami is 
by these latter vessels retunie<l to tht ri^ht suit t>f 
the heart and is thence sent to the lungs for puntuib- 
tiom 'Ihe bhwxl, as conveved in its luukvvanl or 
respiratory joumev by the veins, is tlunfon mmh 
thatigtd m charatttr from that vvlmh vvjis stnt 
out as pure uid arunal fnun th< 1« ft suit of the 
heart llit pure or arterial bhxxl vv is thus of n d or 
scarlet presurnablv owing U* tin h<rnnnffolnn 

or ctdounrjg ma*ttrof th<* l)lo< d hiving httn fully 
oxidired <ir oxvgenaltd Iksuh s thisditbrcmt in 
colour there arti also v vn vtums in gftmfil <i>m}toiotion 
to be fterceived bituttii arterial and venous blootl 
Arterial blood tontams inort wattr, fatty matter, 
tibnu, and less albuint n than venous, it th»tsmoro 
quicklv, and it contuns riiort oxvgtn and It ss cvr 
l>onic acid Of these two latttr gasts, taken ttdiec 
lively along with nitrog< n, from lU to Ob volumes 
exist in lo(* volumes of blo<»d CJarlxmic aud exists 
methanuallv mixed, but also clnmicdlv combiiitd 
in a slight «h gne with the bltKid whilst tlu oxvgtn 
IS earned in tht retl tetrpnsdcs ttf tlie blootl in a stite 
of loose chemical combination and as we shall pn 
«entl> notict , the proct*88of respiration ajipears < hielU 
to affect thest retl corpust Its 

Undoubtedly, however,thechiefdiHtinction})etwteri 
venous and arterial blood consists in the difftrent pro 
portions of oxygen and carbonic acid gas in the twt» 
kinds of blood The arterial blood carries this oxygen 
out to the tissues to co-operate in the nutritive process, 
and also probably in the rtraoval of effete matteis 
from the botlv Aa the result of the tissue waste and 
of the pioctMs of nututioii, a certain proportion of 
oxygen is absorbed, and carlionic acid, togit/icr with 
heat and watery vaixmr, art given off to constitute 
the characteristics of venous blood On the due jiei- 
fonuouee of this nutritive and excretory process, whii h 
occurs not only m the tissues but in the blood itself, 
many, if not all, v ital actions certainly depend and 
it IS an eijually essential pnicess to the well liemg 
of the organism tliat this carbomc acid and the other 
excretory products be returned by the venous blood 
for excretion, chiefly by the lungs 

Oxygen inhaled into the lungs is therefore (m 


described in the article LuNo) broiight Into contact 
with the blmxi contained in the thin-w ailed capillaries 
of these organa, this gas {vassing into the blood and 
carbonic acid passing outwards in exchange mto the 
air-cells. '1 he oxv gen, as alreail v mentioned, api>ear8 
to affect the red bhvod corimscles and through them 
to give to vrttnal blood its scarlet colour It was 
thus thought that oxygen caused the cor|wscle8 to 
become flatter or biconcave, wiiilst carbonic acid 
distended them, or mule them buomex, the flatter 
condition causing thtm it was thought, to reflect 
light more jHiworfulh, and thus tt) give a scarlet 
colour to the fluid Hut it is moi> probable that the 
hiemoglobin or red ( olounng matter, which forms the 
chief bulk of each red torjuiscle, and which (xmsists 
of qlohuhn and hamaftn, is the seat of the character- 
istic respiiatory changes Jn rnau the hrcmoglobm 
mav be scjiarated in a cryatalliiu, prismatic form, 
and it is found that haunoglobin absorbs oxygen very 
rtadilv, and lietomes of a brighter colour under the 
mflueiK e of that gas 'Plu oxygon vv ould thus apiiear 
t<» he hehl in the blood in some peculiar kind of che- 
mical combination exerted through the red corfmacles. 
If, on the contrary, hamoglobm be deprived of oxygen, 
or be deo x id ired, it bee omt s of the charaett ristic venous 
or purple colour, and os the colour of the blmid is solely 
due to tlie red torpuscles it is easy to conceive that 
tin intimate change of colour seen in respiration has 
its scat in tin sc minute Imdies Hhe reel cnr]:)usc]es 
ar<’ therefc>rt to be view'ed not only as oxygen earners 
but also as most marly (omi imd in the iiutntion of 
the oriranism It is lastly to be remombered that 
t \in pure at tunal blood contains a certain peneiitage 
of cvrbonic acid, whilst venous blood similarly is uot 
wholly devonl of oxygen 

Having thus noted the chief changes which result 
in the performance of respiration in the air and blood 
with whnh it is brought in contact, wo may in the 
lost plat 1 gl vnee at the other products and surfaces 
iiivolvetl in the resjnratory process In addition to 
the earhonu acid given off by the lungs the presence 
of watery vnjxmr in expired air has already be< n 
men turned The uLm becomes correlatetl to the 

liiiigH in the most intimate manner os a respiratory 
agi lit chieflv fioin the fat t that through this channel 
a largt amount of watery vapour is g<»t nd of, as well 
IS a (trtam amount of carlionn add nud possibly 
a small tjuantily of urea As mentioned under Fra 
SPiRAiioN (whithstie) the amount of watery vapour 
given off by the sweat glands lias iHien calculated at 
11 griins per minute, or, as oMtirn ited by Vuhntin, 
alsmt 1 1,744 grams or lbs of watery vajiour is 
give n off per fl ly Furth< r details regarding the work 
of the skin in thus ext rt ting watery matters will be 
found in tht above artich Ihe tpiantity of carbonic 
acid gl V c n off by the skm does not exceed ,’T^th or 
part of that excreted by the lungs, whilst the qiian 
tity of urea given off has not he en exactly estimated 
In »mmallv tht quantity of tlu 1 ittersulwtancc excreted 
cutaneously must be very small, thekidnoys (which see) 
forming the chief organs tif elmnnatum of urea. 

In lower animals (for exanifde, Amphibia — Frogs, 
Toads, &c ) the skm plays even a more important 
part in the resjnratory process than in man These 
animals may live for months after the lungs have 
been cut out, respiration lieiiig earned on by the 
skin alone Bisthoff found that after cutting out 
the lungs of frogs ^ cubic inch of carbonic add was 
exhaled from the skin in eight horn’s, a frog under 
ordinary circumstances exhaling only about ^ cubic 
inch of carlionic acid by his skm and lungs together 
in SIX hours In lower animals, and in man also, if 
the skin be covered with an impenneable varmsh, 
death may result with symptoms of blood poisoning, 
M if becauseof the process of excretion being hindered. 
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ftlthcmgh LMhkewitch maiotaliif that death In goch 
oaeei rather reiulta from loss of temperature. As an 
excretory channel, therefore, the sk^ oo-operates in 
the most intimate manner with the lungs or respi 
ratory organs, this co operation being familiarly seen 
in the copious exhalation from the skw during Tiolent 
exercise, or in the augmentation of the skm excre 
tions in cases of lung disease, the skin in either case 
taking on itself a share of the work of the respiratory 
organs 

With regard to the control of the respiratory mot e 
ments it may be noted that respiration is essentially 
an involuntary act, that is, it is in general earned on 
without immediate or dire^ appreciation by the mind 
or will, although it can be brought under the domain 
of volition when desired Thus in speaking, in sing 
ing, and other voluntary acts, the function is brought 
under the control of the will The movements of 
respiration appear to Vje umler the special control of 
that i>ortion of the cerebro spinal axis known as the 
meduUn ohUmyata This centre acts automatically, 
but its action is modihed by impi essions received 
from the lungs and other organs, which it transmits 
by reflex action (which see) to the phrenic and other 
nerves corn erned in the respiratory movements The 
brain itself may partu ipate in the control of volun 
tary respiration, but tho medulla oblongata appar 
ently concentrates and regulates all sensations or 
impressions wherever derived, and which refer to 
this function I'he chief centripetal or sensory nerves 
(see Nbhvoub Syhtfm) engaged in controlling the 
respiratory function are the pneumogastne nerves, 
the branches of which are distnbuted to the lungs 

Respiration, when impeded or stopped for any 
lengthened jfcriod, pr<Hlucc8 the death of the org inism, 
through the failure of the ai rating or oxygenation of 
the blood Asphyxia or siiflocation is thus induced, 
and to this fatal result tho merhamcal cause or 
obstruction to respiration, whatever it may be as 
well as the resulting chemical action of non atiation 
of the bl(K>d, both contribute 'Phe ciiiul vtion being 
retarded on account of the respiratory ino\( ments 
being impeded or ceasing the right ventrnle of the 
heart no longer sends its blood fittly to the lungs, 
but becomes engorged, along with the right auricle 
Convulsions occur bt cause of the nerve centres lieing 
deprived of duly oxygenated blood, and the animal 
Anally dies, with its heart's right cavities distended 
with venous blood, with its lungs similarly engorged, 
and other organs of the body also It has been found 
that asphyxia vanes in the rapidity of its fatal effec’ts 
according to the maniKr in which it is induced A 
dog depnved of air by simjde obstriution of the 
windpipe oontiniies to respire on an average for 
4 minutes 6 seconds, the heart’s action continuing 
for 2 or 8 minutes on an average after the cessation 
of respiration If the animal be plunged m water, 
minute appears to be the extreme limit of the 
continuance of respiratory movements the compara 
tive rapidity of death by drowning being due to the 
fact that whilst air then escapes from the lungs water 
also freely enters, since it was found that a (log sub 
merged in water for 2 minutes with his windpipe 
plugged recovered, whilst another with the windpijie 
unolMtructed died 

The absence of a sufficient quantity of ox>geu in 
the blood constitutes the chemical explanation of 
asphyxia, and it is curious, lastly, to note that 
animals which hybemate or pass the winter in a 
torpid state, in which the respiratory function is in 
abeyance, suffer little or no evil effects from con 
tmued exposure to carbonic acid — a result dependent 
on the slow, imperfect manner in which the processes 
of respiration and blood aeration are ca^ed on 
Dr Marshall Hall thus kept a hybemating bat for 


16 minutes, and a lethargic hedgehog for 22^ minutes 
under water, without either sustainmg the slightest 
injury And Spallanzani kept a hybematmg marmot 
for 4 hours m an atmosphere of carbonic acid with 
the same result 

The respiration of plants may be lastly noted in a 
very brief manner by way of conclusion to this subject. 
In plants, as alrc ady remarked, and by means of the 
leaf surfaces, carbonic aend gas is inhaled and free 
oxygen exhaled, these characteristic actions oonstitut 
ing a chief distinction between the animal and plant 
worlds When the plant is exposed to the atmosphere, 
and in the presence of sunlight, the green chlorophyll 
or colouring matter of plants possesses the power of 
decomfM>sing th( carbonic acid and of retainmg or 
Axing the carlx>n for the uses of the plant economy, 
whilst free oxygen is returned to the atmosphere 
In this way, by supplying the atmosphere w ith oxygen, 
plants counteract the effect of animals which load 
the air with carbonic acid I'he violet rays of light 
apjiear to most jKiwerfully effect this decomposition, 

I which proceeds very vigorously in the leaves of 
aquatic plants There is, however, a true respira- 
tion in plants, consisting in the absorjition of oxygen 
from the atmosjdicrc, th« oxidation of certain organic 
matters, and the t volution of carljonic acid and 
wattr This process [>rcsentH many striking points 
of contrast with that of assimilation above referred 
to It takes place in all living cells, and not only 
in those containing chloroph>ll, and light is not 
essential to it Its efffct on the composition of the 
plant sulistancc is the reverse of that of assimilation, 
and from the point of view of energy it also appears 
as directly opjKmcd to the assimilative process It is 
accompanied by an evolution of heat Leaves also 
e xhale watery vapour by a process of transpiration, 
and this proee ss appears to be mexlihed by light and 
to proceed most actively on the under surface of the 
leaf The little ope nings known as stomata are con- 
cerned in transjuration 

IlESITRATION, Auiificial See Drowning 

KKSnUAJOH, an instrument invented by Mr 
Jeffreys as a mouth covering, the use of which is to 
give warmth to the air inhaled into the lungs It is 
eonstructed of a serus of layers of very ffne silver or 
gilt wires placetl closely together, through which the 
air }»}i88e s and repasaes in brt athing When the breath 
18 exh vkd through tin se , the metal, which is eif great 
comluctive power, is heated thereby, and this heat it 
gives out again to the inhaled air before it passes mto 
the luiigH l\y this means the bad effects w bieh might 
accrue from breathing air at a very low temperature 
are obviated More modern instruments are now 
more simply constructed, and are frequently employed 
to secure the inhalation of a medicated atmosphere, 
containing a layer of lint or wool on which a few 
droj)B of terebene, eucalyptol, or other antiseptic are 
jilaced 

RIS'ITTUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS, 
in Lnglisb law, is where either the husbancl or wife, 
without sufficient reason, lives separate from the 
()ther m which case, if either party desire it, the 
divorce aiul matnnioiii vl court may ordam them to 
oome together acrain 

KLSTORATION, in English history, refers to 
the re-establishment of Charles II on the throne 
after an interregnum of elev en years and four months, 
from January 30, 1649, when Charles I was be 
headed, till May 29, 1660 The Restoration was 
appointed by \ annus statutes to be held as a festival 
in the Church of England, but its observance was 
abolished lu 18 *>9, by act of Parliament. 
RESULTANT See Mechanics 
RESU liRECTION (Latin,re«ur^crr,toriseagain), 
ngniAes the rising agam of the body from the dead 
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to he leanitod to the enul In a new life It has 
formed a part of the belief of the Christian church 
smce hs formation, and has been embodied as 
an article m each of the creeds. There are traces 
to be found of such a belief among heathen nations 
from a very early period. It 's as the people, how- 
ever, rather the philosophers, who entertained 
the idea of a lesurrection, accompanying their almost 
umversal bebef m the immortality of the soul They 
held a kmd of loose notion that the soul was still 
embodied after death, and could take pleasure in 
most of those things it bad enjoyed during its earthly 
lifetima Among the philosophers, on the other hand, 
the immortality of the soul was not denied , but from 
erroneous notions as to the necessary pollution of 
matter, they considered that the great benefit of 
death to the soul would lie that it should for ever be 
freed from contact with the body, that, being always 
immaterial itself, and delivered from every connec 
tion with matter, it should ever remain unconfined 
and incorrupt. 

There can be little doubt that the Je^^B, particu 
larly those of later times, held the doctrine, though 
it would be difhcult to |)oint to any express iiidica 
tion of it in the Old 'i estaiiient A text that great 
stress has been laid on is the passage in Job xix 
23-27, but critics hfi\e shown that the rendering in 
the authorized English version, uhuh in the form 
there gixen is certainly expressive of the doctrine, 
i« not the correct one In^^tcad of ‘m my fimh 
might be read ‘from my flesh , uIikIi urtain entus 
hold to be equi> alent to (tut of or dftai ked fi om, 
though there are others who (onsider it equivalent 
to loiiktntf which cose the meaning of the 

(lassage would ^ v< rv much the same as that ox 
pressed by the English version Ihere are, how 
ever, other passages in Job, as chap vii 9, xiv 11, 
12, 14 — which have lieen cited to show that the 
patriarch was ignorant not only of the resurrection 
but of the future state, but thtst niav mean nothing 
more tlian that, in this present life and present 
scene, man, after his departure, shall take no more 
part 1 he doctnne is evidently alluded to in Isaiah 
XX vi. 19 ‘Thy dtad men shall live, together with 
my dead body shall they arise Awake and sing, 
e that dwell in dust , for thy dew is as the dew of 
erlw, and the earth shall cast out the dead,' on 
whicli passage I^owth has the following comment 
‘ It ap{>carH from hence that tlit doctrine of the resur 
rection of the dead was at that tune a (xipular and 
common doctnne for an image which is assumed 
to express or represent anything in the way of alle 
gory or metajibor, whether poetical or prophi«tical, 
must be an image commonly known and understood, 
otherwise it would not answer the puqiose for which 
it 18 assumed ' A plainer passage than this occurs 
in Darnel, chap xu 1-3, which distinctly atiirms that 
‘ many of them which sleep m the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt ’ A description 
which, as a wnter remarks, ‘ so exactly corresponds 
with the Christian de8cn[>tion of the last judgment 
and the general resurrection, that it must require 
the greatest mgenuity to give any other sense to it ’ 
That the belief m the resurrection was of old stand 
mg, and almost universally held among the Jews at 
the time of Christ, is evident from various circum- 
stances, but iiarticularly from the position occupied 
by the Sadducees, a sect numencally small, and 
havmg as its most charactenstic feature the denial 
of the resurrection, along with general contempt for 
the anaent faith (Matt xxu. 23, sq , Luke xx 
27, sq , Acts xxiiL 6-8) Beyoud doubt, however, 
it was the gospel that * brought life and immortality 
to light* At best the notioiis of a reeuirection and 
VoL. XtL 


; future state current prior to the advent of ChrbI 
were dim and undefined, and it remamed for him to 
set them in a full dear Ught, and give evidence and 
pledge of their reality by ms own resurrection With 
regairi to the information conveyed to us m the New 
Testament on the doctrine of the resurrection, we 
are taught that it will be untferso/, extending to the 
wicked as well as to the righteous, John v 28, 29, 
Rev XX 18 Another point apparently set liefore 
us is that there shall be identity, in some sense, 
between the body which died and the body wbidi 
shall be raised 7'here seems an evident connection 
between the w^orks, good or evil, performed m the 
b<idy, and that body which shall be raised to receive 
punishment or rew'ard, 2 Cor v 10 As regards the 
resurrection of the righteous, the body, though iden- 
tical, shall be wonderfully altered, an alteration m 
I some sense typified ^ the glonfie<l bod} of our 
I Lord, Phil id 21 This subject is pursued very 
fully m 1 Cor xv , see also Luke xx 85, 86 Few 
subjects of speculation can be more interesting than 
the nature of the spintual body or the manner in 
which it shall be constituted so as to correspond to 
the enlarged powers of the soul On this subject 
see Dr Goulbum’s Dnmpton Lectures, and the highly 
interesting and philosophical work of Mr Isaac 
Taylor, on The l‘hysical Theory of Another Life 
Another most striking feature of the resurrection is 
its close cxiunection in very many points with the 
Redeemer It is his work which bos procured it for 
us * As m Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive ' See also 1 Pet i 3, 4 , John v 28 , xvii 
24, Col 111 4 As regaixls the time of the resurreo 
tion all that afipeara clear is that it shall be at the 
end of this ))rt8tnt earthly state, and that it shall be 
connected with the coming of our liord to judge the 
world, 1 Thess iv 16 Tins passage teaches us fur- 
ther that first, m point of time, the departed saints 
shall be raised, ancl next, that the saints then hving 
upon the earth shall be changed , while, as it is else 
w here declared that the saints shall be assessors with 
their Lord in judgment, it would seem probalile that 
the resurrection of the wicked will be subsequent 
to that of the righteous In Rev xx a resurrection 
IS 8)H)keu of as taking jilace at the commencement 
of the jHinod usually termed the millennium 

On the opinions entertained by the early Christiao 
church on the subject of the resurrection little need 
be said As early as the elate of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians there seem to have lieen those who 
confounded the figurative resurreition of regenera- 
tion with the literal resurrection of the dead , and as 
Gnosticism developed itself opposition to the Cath- 
oUc doctnne of the resurrection became more fre- 
quent Ever} thing corporeal was considered of 

necessity defiled, and thus a pure and jierfec^ future 
state, it was concluded, must l>e free from all contact 
with body These notions, however, seem neither 
to have lieen very extensively received nor to have 
lasted very long TTie reader will find much valu- 
able information on this point in Neandor’s Church 
History (vol ii ) and in his Antiguosticus 
f/unijccted with this subject is the rcHurrection of 
Chnst from the dead, which is at the liasis of the 
Christian faith * if Christ lie not risen then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vam ’ The 
evidence of this fact is of such a nature as might be 
expected to dispel all doubt on tlio point from every 
unprejudiced mind Dunng the forty days which 
intervened between the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion of Christ he is stated to have manifested himself 
on no fewer than eleven different occAsions to his 
disciples, to those who knew him, to those who had 
been for upwards of three years his intimate com 
panions and friends, to those from whom he had 

333 
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bijen at thp utmost only a very few days sqiarated 
Sr»rnc g( rural chara<tinsti<s niiort*over of this <\i 
dence Icnrl uion thar» ordinary stmigtb to the im 
prcHHion which it n iturally |)r<Klut^*H Tlune, how 
fver, w^ f-an only hi n fly itidicato here Ihry are 
(1 ) Th ‘lariHif of cirrurnittancrs under wdiuh th< 
riw n Saviour HpjKared He ma^h himmlf rnanihst 
not to on* JM rhon or set f)f |Hr>wmH only at difft rent 
tiriKH nor to ]>( rsorm only whow franu of rnirul at 
th« mom< nt may In HU|»j) 0 ‘+fd t<i hav< U#n th* 
HJiiru (2 ) 'rhf rirru7rtHtunliahty of tin t<Htirnon 3 
giv< n liy th( diff< n nt witrn It ih tu ith« r vagii* 
nor 1 m Hitating hut < har, d« finite , and poHitiv# (>) 
TIu Htin phi 7 1 y aw! apparmt truth f uhu hh with whn h 
ihi witnewwM tlu ir itnj»r« Hhioris wh<n tin 

Saviour ap]i< urMl to tli< rri, as in iIm owv of tin two 
diHiipliM going to h inniHUs (I ) 11 m ividtiMi ih 
ri ruh p <l Ktill mop worthy our att» ntion w h* n w* 
coiiHidi r that Uk unit honu 7t ifm sjt tu inin nunphtily 
untxpfiiiil hy tin uttiicHHin 1 host who d« ny tin 
oh)i(tiVi pality r>f ClinHt s PHurn<tion itt»mpt to 
(Xplain it aw ly on variotiH grouruN hut tlu {)rimi 
tiv< diH( iph H undouht* <lly Ih 1m v« d th it 1 m du d and 
lOHi on tlM thud d ly Somt it Hlinuld Ih iM»t« <1 
Ih 1m V( that IIm k counts ot tin (ios|h]h point to a 
p HiitP ( tioii aiMl inaiiifc station of Iv^us not in tlo 
mate rial and mortal hody hut in some spiiituil 
way litth understood aw yet Sm Westcotth («os 
]M 1 of the Ihsurpction (1 S<»U) M leans Ihsumc 
lion of hsusChnst (1S77) M illig ui s I{< siirrc c turn 
of our hold (issj) and Jirandt Die t vangc lisc he 
(icschnhtc und d< r Ursprung«hs (Minslc ntiinis luf 
(irtind c me r IviitiU d< r Ihnchti nUr d is Lc uh n 
und die Aufcrstchung hKn(lh<){) 

UKSUlHtlMM'IONISlS, or P.op\ Sn \T( lints 
pcisotiH who foimcily made a hiisimss of stc iling 
newly hurud loipscs from gravcyaids ind s« Ihng 
them to tcaciMisof anatomy Ih fop the passing 
of the \natomy \e U which regulate the supplv of 
mihje ( ts foi anatoinie il dissietion ind e spec idly 
during the early years e»f the nine tee nth itiitury 
many i ire urnstameH e eunhituel teiiendei the loitli 
Home piaetiee etf psiitte e tionisni i highl\ p imitie ra 
tivi and highly tieuinshiiig eine lhe>se w lie* e ngage li 
in HIM h an oeeiipitieui wep of eoinsi men e»f the 
inewt e oiite mptihle eharaetei hut the ir ilhgilweaU 
it Would ap|Haf was piideied e ompiritive ly saft 
liy thee hnluiig <»! hi \tons and grave digge ps to wink 
at the ir opi rat ions When tin pintue w es at its 
he iglit many iim (hods of proteeting graves were 
adopted HIM )i as eoveiing them with iron gr itrn^s 
oi watehing IhsmU them eaeli night for i eertiin 
pe need 'I’he eehhrated easj of Ihiike ind Hue 
(h<h IhiliM yM> llyUKlPVialid tin tact tint the 
mop nnse I NpuloijM p sune e tnuiists were d o syMe 
inatie murdenis audit leeltotlu piKsingof tin tiist 
Aiiateeniy Ae t in Sonu tas«v,,ii nsnimtion 

iHrn have onuipd in niop peeiit times, l>ui then 
motiviswep entile ly ditfeient and le siirie « tionism 
may hap}tily he pg’iiehd as a thing of the past 
KhSUStM I \ I ION Sn llKoWMNe 
HVrXlNhK III Iniglish law is the mstruetiem 
given hy a ni ui to a se»he itor te> ppesnute i suit or 
otlui It'gal hiisine ss fe)i him also a doe utiie nt givt n 


advocacy This is called a retaining fee A general 
retaimr w usually given eminent counsel only, 
and IS done with a vu w to prevent his services being 
[ obtfiined by an of)|Hment (jreneral retainers are 
meire u>mmonly given on lx half of eorjxirations, 
companies, &e than on Ih half of individuals 

KHAIMNfr W VLL a wall erected for the 
]»urfHese of eonfining a Inedy of water in a reservoir, 
or fe»r resisting the tliriPt of the ground behind it 
Without suth a wall the earth would lie at a con 
siehrahh angle e»lf the |h rjH ndieular The angle 
' it makes with the. hon/emtal is called the angle of 
I p|H>He aiMl vanes with the. nature of the material 
1 'I he ameeunt eif resptaiue neetss^irv to lx afforded 
I by the wall ehjH nds ]»irtly on the material and 
i paitly eai tlu angle eif p post tor the pressure 
• ageunst the wall is ppHlueed by tht material filling 
I tla Hjtate 1h tween the iii^le of reposi and the face 
' e»f the wall, and the less this angle the. greater the 
{ epiantity eif mate n il pe|uipel to fill the sjiaee and 
i the he ivitr the mate n tl the got ite.r the pressure 
' It will htnee ippt ir thit the great e.<U)ditioii to he 
! ohservtd in the ereetiou <,{ (lust walls is that the 
I stiin of tht fopts tt nding to displace the wall shill 
, Im eveeteltel hy the fope tending to pPMhitt sta 
I hihty VsHtrtfuril lule the thieknessof retaining 
' w ills IS math one thirel the he iglit i*f the Link wine li 
j they IP inteiiehd tei su}*j»oit In estimating the 
I pe|nisite 1 Iim km ss of the w dl aeeoiinl must Ik tiken 
I of the dilh p nt w lys in w hie h it may Ih displited, 
las hy e»ve rliirning slipjun^ deng its entire lease or 
the giving way of the uppe i puts wlnlt the hase 
remuiis In pstivem w ills of m isonry tin thiek 
ne ss shfuiM Im in uh prietiealh donlilt that of ordi 
n iiy e uth p t lining w dls St i Kmnevont 

RI 1K>IU) oi 1 \si Riiioiip i town in Not 
tinghaiiiship 1 iilI in<l 2^ miles n n j of \ottiiig 
him phasaiitlv sitnited on tin riilwuy from London 
to \ ork the ( 'he ste itie 1(1 (and and on the Idle, 
hep eiosstel hy an non hndge eonnetting it with 
j West Hetlord It eonsptst)! se v e r il streets well 
j luiilt ind putel and a in like t pint lined hy gUMid 
j liouse s 11 has i Inge md hindstime parish ehunh 
j of St Sw ithin in unly in !’• rpt ndn nl ir sty le p store el 
in Is,^) seveid disstnting e haja L a grinimar 
school founded hy 1 d\\ iiel \ I a town hall with 
I e onnty e out t ojlit e s a e oi n e \e hin„e i e oiirt house , 

1 i lios]Mtd ind stveiil dins hoiist s I lu chief in 

I dnstii il e stahlisliine nts aie iP*n fouiMlius paixr 
I mills indi i inhlMi wterks md corn mills and then 
I IS I t msidt lahh trull in eeun m ilt cheese hutter, 
e „gs me it hoists tVt List Retford from i very 
e nlv }M ne>ei st nt a meinlHi let the House etf Corn 
ineuis hut e>wing te* neinijet jtraetues tlu fraiuVnse 
I w is in l^Ji) tlirown eeptn to tlu liiinehtd of Bas 
, sttlaw aiul in 1'''' • the hopuigh w is merged in lhc» 
eteunty I’op in ‘*71^ in 10G03 m 

1‘M>1 12 t Pi — W i-si Rtneuili p intluelesl within 

j (lie mimuipd hopuigh e»f Retford Top 8‘21 

Rl IHI L a town of 1 ruue dejeirtnunt of \r 
I ehniMs on tlu light hank of the Vistm and on the 
j \idennes Canil 2i imlts snnth west of Merures 
I It was forme ily feutitud md higs a eommunal eol 
lege and nianufae tiip s ttf niennoes and eashmtrts 


hyasoluitor to tounsel (a hainstei) engiginghim 
to apjieiat foi a jurty Winn the counsel isengiged 
for a [raitieiilai suit the dot nine iit p tailed a 'fprciof 
rrtaturr, and when lu is tngiged for all nutters eif 
litigation in which such party mav lx nt any time 
involved it w ejilleal a e 7 rr»em/ rfhrrmr, anel p minis 
in ojKration till re voked, theeugh it m ly nlse> L eon 
Hide real enncelkHl hy the counsel in the event of his 
not Ixnng cjUltnl on to a|iiH ar w lu n a case is ae tually 
trusl The retainer is in all ense^ tweamipanicd h\ a 
prehminary feei to the cHiunael, m order to insure lus 


Its tpwh ts fae ilitate d hy tlu \rdt mies Canal The 
thine h of ^t Niehohs dates in part fn>m the thir 
teenth te ntiiry Roj» (ls‘Ud h2 H 

RI IIN \ in anitoiny a rmmhrant of the ceye, 
fe»rnu<I hy m expansion of the optic nerve and so 
eonstitiitedaHTo pet ivt the impressions w hitli result 
in V isioii St t h y r 

KEriKh Mb\ I, m army and navy, is the wuth 
elrawmemt fp»m the sirviee with the retention of all 
or a portion of the pay In the British army the 
retirement tif officers is either \oluntary or compul- 
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gory OfRoers below the rank of major general mav m one re^olntion round the earth is twice m the 
be permitted after twelve years’ service on full pay plane of the ecliptic, once in each half re>olution 
to retire with retired pay or gratuity according to a 1 he two points m whuh the nunm^s orbit meets tne 
certain scale All officers inu’>»t rt tire at fixed ages, plane of the ecliptic are the nimm s nodes. It Is 
according to their rank, receiving corresiwndmg re- found that the miH>us luxles slowh change at each 
tired pay {See Armt ) In the navy adimrah or revolution of the moon, in the dirintiou from left to 
vice admirals are placed on the retired list at 8ixt\* right, and that tin \ make a oomjdcte revolution round 
five \tar8 of age rear admirals at sixty, captains at the earth m 1^0 >ears I he ast'tmitmj mxir is that 
ftft> five, commanders at fifty, and iKUteiiants at where the nuNm eiitt rs the plane of the tn. lif die from 
fort\ five, with the option in each case of retiring the south tlw tU utmul mff iuhIc ik that at which tlie 
five years ntxmtr In the army estuuaUa large mixm enU rs tlu pi me of the tvliptu from the north, 
gums annually apjiear undtr tlu head of rt tmxl jiav KF'l SlHOkl' Sn 1 u himnu 

half pay &c foi officers thus, in iso^ no tlu total KKTZ, Jkan 1 RAN<,om T vi i lu (ioMu, C akdinai 
amounted to i>00 while in tlu nr, was bom at Montnurail in lot? and, contrary 

torrts|>onding totil was i.2 271 000 The total for to his own iiiclinatious, was designed bv hia father, 
the navy in the last nuntionid \tar was i,700 ^H)0 who wis general of the galleys for the church His 
RETORT, a vessel, genenllv of glass used tn mstnictor w as the celt bratc d A ineent tU* Paul In 
chemistry for distilling litjiiids Retorts consist of a j 104*5 he received a doctorate at the Soi bonne, and 
task sba^ted vessel to winch a long neck or In vk is j was appointed coadjutoi of the Vrthl)islu>p of Paria 
attachisl The In {iiitl to l>e distilled is pi iccd m the J Although earnestly desiiiiig to enter the military 
flask and heat appluel Ihe products of distillation , service, (»ondi was too ixrlitu and anibitnms not to 
condense m the cold neck of the rttort, and irt col ' Imng his talents into action in the carexr feued ujxm 
lected in a suitable rece^i VC r ! him, and although levitv and v^ivacity hd him to 

RLTKhNC HMl NT, in the art of war any kind j commit manv actions very iiiconsistcmt with his sta- 
of work raised to cewer a post, and fortifv it again‘et i turn his numerous amours, ami affairs of honour 
the enemv, jrarticuhrlv i hue of works formed so as j stUItd b> the young abln with the sword — yet hit 
to cut off parts e)f i birti < ss, and enable the l yrnson impissioned elcwpii nee won him the favour ctf the 
to continue tlie defence aft* r the jiarts ouisidc of it Pansians, and often served to appease the indigna- 
are taken See l^TR^^cnylK\I tion ol the* c It rgv 1 1 is talents ruid address, together 

lih ’1 ROfrRA I the appal e nt motion of A plant t with his eviilent ambition of jHiiitical dlHtiiu tion, 
among the stars when it is in opposition to the which too oftc n d* gi lu raltMl into cabal against the 
motion of the sun in the e.c1ipti< llu motion of a ccnirt partv and the ministers, tould iu»t fail to draw 
planet in the diRttion from right t<» left is said to ' tlu attention and e vcitc tin hitieil of tin all jKiwer* 
oe cfircrf! 1’ht curve <bs( rilnd bv a j 1 uiet annmg ful Pu lit In u, and, aftei his (hath, of Ma/arin I’lie 
the stars, win n its motion is rttr<*gradt is < ailed the 1 roiidc ,or tln‘ paitv oppeme d to the c'ourt and Alarann, 
an of rrtTt^ntti/atum, or the arc of ittta /ftusion j received the coaii)utor as a man whose genius aim 

Itl TllOfiRADl Hb \ 1 LOl'Al I N'l and Mh [ popularity made Inin a vabiribh' acccMsion and De 
TAMOKPIK fbIS tlu name* ipplud in rcHdogvtcKer i Utt/ embraced tlnir caiiHi with zeal 'line intngues 
tain pluiiomeni obs^ rve d in tlu de v ilopiiunt of semu j which ugitiUd the court, the* vanous insurree tioiiR 
annuals, whereby the re jertslue tue* IkkU or the cm ' of the pto)»li and the brondenrH, i*ic, otbicd him a 
brvo itself apfiears on comple ting its embrv«»nic life, j wide tuld for the c xeciition of bis piojocts, and wlmn 
to assume a state inferior to that which it jirtvioiisly i the court tuiilly saw itse If (oTnpc41c*d by a decree e>f 

exhibitccL '1 bus, as we 11 Hi in 111 the liistorv of many 'the paihaiiie nt to re U ise tin )*iiine Coinb, and 

of the free* floating re*pre»<iuctivc bodies f»f 11 ydro/oa or j Ma/vnn himself (set AIa/miin) wivs obliged to 
ZcH>j>h\tcH, which ippear in tin form of jelly fiHhes < leave France, l>e Re tr Mcciiud to have attainecl his 
(which see ) or Alediisidi iwhieh see) the beautiful ' obji e t, and to Inive it in his power thciiiiforthto 

glassv organism, after nnUiiiing the eggs, and dis | he»ld the reins of govu mine nt ]5ut Ma/urin soon 

charging its ge in r itne func lions, aj>jtc ars to shnve-l returned from his banislunt nt, more jiowcrfiil than 
up and to und* rgo h re trogre mhioij in its stnicture ever 'Iln I'ronde, which Inwl never been firmly 
prior to its final dissolution anei disappearane e I'his united, and the nn iiiIm rs of vvhieh, with theexcep. 
phenomenon would tlu re fore la tc rnn e] one of *re tio ! tion of ( oneb and I it Ret/, we re wc ak and wavering, 
gradt me tamoqdioHis 15ut in tlu history of other I was elihsolvtil, and seton after the latter, by tho 
organisms such as inanv e>f the lower C nistaccans | mediation of the court, and not without the niftnage- 
— we miy hnd an aniin il in its voiing or immature iiu nt of his enemy Ma/ann, had obtained tho catdi- 
state tet pnsent a striicturc of very much higher nol s hat, the storm which had just be fore throate ned 
orgaui/atioii to that which it finally assunus, the Ma/ann burst upon him At the command of the 
mature fe»rm thus retrogressing fiom the stnuture court, or rather of Ma/ann, he was uiioxpec’te dly 
of the embryo T lius, as inentumcd in the aitule j sci/id and conhned m the castle of V inceniuss, 
Lkkn fA (whith see) the young I^nui an a]»j>e vrs as wlit ne » he w es snlisc epic ntly removed to Nantes, 
a free sw iinnung body, prov ule d with eyes, ante nii i I It re he found means to c scape, and, pe qw tually pur 
and locemiotive limls) I hit when the mature stvtc I sued bv the minions of Ma/ann, wane I < re d for lu arly 
is attuned the*se apj^endagts diseppcar, having' the eight vtvirs through Spam, Italy, Holland, (jermany, 
adult as a fixed sac like stmeture, destitute of all | and 1 nglancl In I*ope IniuKent he found a jwiwer- 
active eirgani/jiition A still more notable instance ful Hnj>|Kirt, and his cleath was a heavy h»HH to He*tz, 
IS that of the 1 unicata (Antidians or Sea Sejuirts), as his sueetssor Alexander, who wis in some degrea 
whose larvic have all the thief eharacte rs of ve rtc indebted fir him for his tie vation, gave him no assist* 
brate animals, whilst the mature anirntls (except ante After the death of Ma/inu in Ibhl he was 
djcipcndicWuna) art almost (It Htitute of them Ihese | allowed to re turn to b ranee, but not Irefore ho had 
animals, formerly elassesl as Mollusca are now i sedcinnly {rromised never tee take pert again m jsditj* 
grouped with tlu Verte brata in tlu phylum (’hordata eal cxirabinatious He now resigiu <1 his archbishopno, 
RETROGRb-SbTON OF THE MOON’S NODES, govenied the ablny of St J>tms, lived rctireel, ra- 
the motion of the moon 8 ncxles in the direttion op stneted his wants, fiaid his iiniiu nso debtii, and. 
poaite to that of the sun s motion m the ecliptic 1 he be*sideis, distributed pc iisions to his friends Keconesilcxl 
plane of the moon’s orbit makes an angle of aUmt with all partiesi, the man whose uunprehensive mind 
5^ 8' 48* with the plane of the echptic, and the mrron had hitherto taken picture only in the tangled web of 
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politics now lived the auiet and retired Hfe of a philo* 
Bopber * Cardinal de Kctz,’ says Kochefoucault, * has 
much ehvation of mind, bnt more ostentation of 
courage than true courage, an extraordinaiy memory, 
rea<lineM and elegance of expretwifin. He seems 
amhitious without being so, and his attacks upon 
Mazann were aimed less to subvert the latter than 
to render himself formidable and important to him 
His impns^mmcnt he bore with firmness, and be owr d 
his freedom tf) his own boldm ss As long as Ma/ann 
lived he maintained his archn piscopul see, unshaken 
by all the vicissitudes of fortune, when his enemy was 
no more, he voluntarily resigned it As a cardinal 
he gained resjiect by his conduct in se\eral oonclavts 
Although he ha^I a strong profiensity to pleasures 
and idleness, yet his activity was njilly astonishing 
as soon as it was awakened by circumstant es llie 
presence of mind with which he was abh under- 
stand and turn to advantage the numt nnlookt d for 
circurnstam es is worthy of aflmiration ’ His jiosthu 
mous Mt moires ((Cologne, 1718, three vols) give an 
interesting pKtun of his character A history of the 
conspiracy of ( Vmnt hiesco, in Cenoa, which he wr<»te 
while a youth of seventeen years of age, with a MsibU 
[)redt lection for his hero, shows the tench ncy of his 
mind *-a but uhich did not escafn the notice of 
(*ar(lmnl Itithuluu when he first saw tins youthful 
preside tion In the last yc ars of his life he lately 
went to I'aiiM He died, however, in that city in 
UI79 III 1 m t uliiion IH that jmblishc (1 at I’aim 
in the (jiaiidK ruauiM dc la Frame s» rn s {t< n \o1m 
1872 1)0; Vn abridged edition VNas published at 
Farm in lHii''i m one volume See vvenks !»> (Mini 
telaii/e , Peijun, ruriiur, (la/ie t aiidotiieiH 

KKT/H(4I, Moun/, an eminent (lemian artM, 
was born at Dresden on 9th December, 1779, and 
Htuelieel historical painting at the Academy there, 
ouch r Vroftssor (trassi It is ni iinly, however, as a 
roinantie puinte r that he has elistinguislud himself, 
soiim of his best works in this department being 
(Tenovevfi, Undine, The krl king, and Sir Sintrain 
boim of his stuelits also from ( in e k nuthology, sue b 
as llae e lius Ash tp on the Vaiitlu r, Cupiel ami Ps\cho, 
and others, display a weniehiful beauty m drawing 
and colour He t/sc h s illustiatlons of the gn at poets, 
00111 pn he mill ig the draw mgs exeicuttel by him fe)r 
editienis of (leaitlie s baust, ami the works of SehilUr 
and lliirger, have remit red liim de^st i veell> faiiious 
In 1824 he was appeunted a professeer in the Art 
Acaeluiny at Diesele n He duel at Hofiossnitr^ mar 
that eity, on 11 th luiu, 18')7 

ItKlJl'lIiilN, John (called also, in alluKiou to the j 
signituiition of his naiiu, A a/mm, diminutive of the I 
Greek ler/meH, smoke ), was Ixirn at Pfor/htim in 
of reH{)e( tablee partnts He* disiiriguisht d himself at 
sehiNil by his imliistrv and good eonduct ami the 
exe:*oIlcnce of his singing j mien red him a place in the 
chapil of the Margrave of Hadon, who n)i)H)intcd him 
oomjianicm, on his tiavols, to his son h rede ink, after 
wanU liishopof lTtre*cht In 147*1 Hem him acumi 
pauied that prime to J'aris, and while there studied 
eSn^ek under Hennonytnus of bpartiv, lasides apply 
ing hiniself assiduously to Latin e*onipo8ition and 
Hebrew In 1475 he prexseeded to Hisol and afte‘r 
some further time s]>ent m tht 8tud> of tinjek lagan 
to teach tliat language, along with Latin ivnd philo 
Sophy At this time also he wrote his Latin diction 
ary, llreviloc^uus, id est Dictionanum singulas A oit*s 
Latiuas brevite*r exphezms (Hasel, 147*<1, the first 
published m Germany In 1478 he went l>aok to 
r ranee, and studied law at Orleans, while he taught, 
at the same tune, the ancient huiguages In 1481 
he returned to Germany, and taught law and the 
belles lettres at Tubingen ♦ Kberhard, count of \\ lir 
tsmlierg, soon after took him, as the best Latinist 


in Germany, fa his train on on embassy to Home. 
ITie treasures of science which Lorenzo de* Medici 
had accumulated in Florence, and those of Rome, 
were thus opened to the curiosity of Reuchlin. The 
Emperor Freilenck IL created him a noble of the 
empire m 1492 After Eberhard s death Reuchlin 
lived several ve&n nt the court of Philip, elector of 
the Palatinate Here he enriched the Heidelberg 
library with manuscrifits, and productions of the 
new art of pniiting The elector having been basely 
calumniated at the R/>man court, and even exexim- 
mnnicated, Rtuchlin repaired again to Rome, and 
defended the nghts of his prince with equal prudence 
and elocjuenct He was subse<(uently appointed 
president of the court of the txinfc^eracy which had 
been established by the Suabian pnncea s^ainst the 
encroachments of the house of IJavana. He was 
also engaged in translating the [penitential psalms, 
preparing a IleV>rew grammar and dictionary, and 
corretting the translation of the Bible But in an 
iqije in which ignoranit and priestcraft prevailed he 
Could not fail of having enemies A converted Tew, 
John Pfeffercom, and Hoogstraten, an inquisitor, 
were the instigators of these blmd realots in their 
attacks uf>on Hebrew lit* ratiire I'hev solicited and 
obtaimd from the 1 mperor Maxunilivn, in 1509, an 
ordi r that all Hebrew work*< the Old Testament 
only exieptMl, should l>e burned, on the givpuml that 
they were full of blasphemies against Jesus Chnst 
'J he emjperor, howev er, consulted Ileuchlm, who 
assured him that these works, instead of injunng 
Chnstiwiity, contributed, on the contrary, to its 
honour and glory, sincv th< study of them pnKluced 
learned and l)old champions to fight for the honour 
of the Christian religion, and that to destroy these 
)>ooks would be to jiut amis into the hands of its 
enemies 1 he order was thereupon recalled, but the 
effeit of Beiuhlin s action in the matter was to exas 
]Hrate his enemies against him still more A war 
of jiens raged for ten v i ars On one side were Hoog 
ntraten ami the ITniversitius of Pans, Louvain, Krfurt, 
and Miunr, on the other, Rtuchliii and the most 
Uarned and enlightened men of all (oimtms ]*as 
H ig< s w ere extrav U d from llouehlin s works, and 
thf ir meaning pt rv erteil on the ground of which a 
chargi was brought against him of being a heretic, 
and 8( trolly indined to Tudaisrau lit was summoned 
in 1518 lx fore the Inquisition at Mam/, which was 
prt Killed over by Hoogstraten, his bitterest enemy, 
and by a dt cree of that tnbunal his writings were 
coiiHigned to the flamts This roused the indigna 
j ti<»n of tht friends of classical literatuie, and the 
I struggle waxed still keener and more general An 
ap]M al was iniule to I*o|>e Leo X , who referred the 
w liole matter to the Bishop of Spires, and that prelate 
detlared Keuehlin mnixent, and ordered the monks 
to pa> the t xpt lists of the investigation A counter 
a{){>eal was made by Htxpgstraten, but Reuchlin was 
again aitpntted, this tinu b} a commission tif prelates 
heltl at Augsburg in 1510, and the poj>© issued a 
mandate that all proceedings agonist Reuchlin should 
b( stop[>ed In the course of this contest afipeared the 
l^ustolrt? Obscurorum V'lroruiii, in w hich the enemies 
of Reuchlin w ere ht apetl ov er w ith rulicule Among 
the stanchest fnends of Rent him dunng the oontro- 
versj were Ulnch von HutUn and Franz von Sick- 
ingen, the latter of w hoin ternfietl the opponents of 
the scholar into silence bv threats of vengeance. 
Ihe o|x*nmg, mortovtr, of the Reformation, to which 
Reuchlin himself in no small degree contributed, 
turned their minds into another direction When, m 
1517, he received the theses propounded by Luther 
he exclaimed, * Thanks be to God, at last they have 
found a man who will give them so mneh to do that 
they will be compelled to let my old age end m peace.* 
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In 1518 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Greek at Wittenberg, but sent his relati\e Melanch 
thon instead He 8ubset|uently resn^ied his judicial 
station at Stuttgart, to avoid lieing compelled tomv t 
a decision against hia prince, Duke Ulnch, a ho bad 
precipitately attacked the city of Rcutlingen, and 
William of Bavana apiwinted him professor in the 
Unn eisity of Ingolstadt The plague ha\ ing broken 
out in Ingolstatlt in V}22 he removed to Tubingen, 
where, retired from state affairs, he ua^ agiuii going 
to devote himself to study but sickness overtook 
him, and he died at Stuttgirt duiu 10, 1*>22 A1 
though suaj-iected of a leaning towards Protestantism, 
ht mver left the Roman C ilholie Church 

K^,r\ION Sec IJolRBov, IsLi oi 

Hhl^S a city of Sp iin in Catalomii, in the pro 
vinte and 10 miles wtst of Tariagomi, in a plain at 
the Ukit of a chain of hi IK aUait I imKs fiom the 
^leditcrrancan It is iliMiltsl into two paits the 
aiunnt and the iiuxlcrii the Ivtttr King distin 
guishefl by tht snpi nor arihitcctun of tin housts 
and by the gri itcr rt giilaiity of the struts In th« 
fonmristln pnncijxil s«juart surrouiukd bv s|muious 
colonnailts Among tin public instiintioiis and 
edifncs arc iht town house, tin publn ]»nstm an 
hospital, the jiui*-!! ihuuli, with a loft \ ht vagotnl 
tower a h run is« xiii convent now ottiijind bv stlmols 
andacsilhge, tlu theatrt and tin baiiatks Tht 
print ipil brant Ins t»t indnsti> art tin nianufactim 
of totttui and Milk stutK Uutlur tasks soft soip 
muluiur> anti imitation hunch wiins Tht tratU 
IS ( onsnkiablt J*op tlHS/) Js 

R1 I two pnnupihtns of (\ ntral (jtrmanv 
sonnwhit inttrnungkd with t>thti ttmtoncs but 
l>ing Kivsttii Sivonv llavani and tin Kivon 
(Inthits and Iklonging to an oltltr and a voungtr 
Inn Ana of tin wliok j nni ip ditn s 111 stjuun 
milts Iht suifuM of ImuIi }»iint ip ihtn s is ijn*stl\ 
mountainous 1 In ttintorv < f tin ohlii lint nsudlv 
talkd tlu j>riruipdil\ <»1 lb uss (irti/ toiisiststd tin 
kmlshipsof (lui/ and Jkirgk uni h us in ana of 122 
Njuirt miks liust lonlships art sijmiattd fumi 
tath t>thcr the t»nt lx mg tiaicistd by tlu White 
LIstt r, whilt tin otiui Ins along Ixdli I tanks t if tin 
8iak Iht surf HI is Iwtttr wlajitnl for pcstim 
thin igruultuii itaiing gu it nuinlM rs of horin d 
CMitllt undslnt}! but t art «)> raising grain sntht i< nt 
to nn 1 1 the (I nsimiption J ht most iinp<*itant crops 
art potatots ind flax hops ils4» an pirtially grown 
1 in '.M living of woolkn, lint n and iotttni filirits is 
also aiming tin jiriiuipal «m t up itnins of the jitopk 
Tht t ipitul is (jrti/ and tin only otln i town is 
Zt ult riPKla Tin tirntorusof tin >oung»i line also 
tillitl tlu print ipality of I{<uss(rcra S< hit i/ Loin n 
sti m Klx rstlorf, havt tog» tin r an artaof ll^stjum 
mill s Tin St it rritorn s art on tht whole ftrtili and 
wtll wtMKltd raist suftn u nt gi iin to siipjilv the ton 
Hiiinption, ind jiosstss among tlnir miiurals inaibh, 
salt and iron i In tapital is (ti ra, ainl other towns 
arc Sehki/, Sialburg llirsthfild and LoKiistein 
Tht division into an okh r ind a younger branch 
d lies from lbl(> Smt« Ihbh all the ]>rinetH of Isith 
lints have Ken uilled Hcmrieh (Htnry) Roth 
linens fia well as the gnat majority of their subjeeta, 
are ProteatantH The jmnt ijiality of Reuss Gn i/ 
hul i }>o[Mjlution m 1900 of Reuas Schltir, 

of 1 Js 9<H 

HhUlER,PALL Truis, Rvkon founder of the 
Reuter h Telegram Comjmny, was Kirn at Civsh#! on 
Julj 21, 1816 In 1849 he settled at Aix la Cha 
j>elle, where be ctilkcted and distributed news by 
tclegra^ to many of the chief ttiwns t)f the Conti 
nent. Two years later he removed his head quarters 
to Dmdon and in he greatly extended th< sc OJK* 
of bis telegraph agency by undertakmg to supply 


English new'spnpers re^larly with foreign news. 
From that time Rtuters Agency liecanie nioie and 
more imiHirtant every year, till at the present day it 
occupies a unique j>osition, and e 5 \rnt*s on its ojnm 
tioiis in all invrts of the world In 180’) Raron Reuter 
obtamtd aeoneHKsion from the governnunt of llano- 
vei for the laying of a cable from hnghnd to Cuv- 
haven, and alxuit the same turn lu tibtaiiud another 
eoiKesi,ion for a eabk fia*m Frame to the I iiittd 
{>tates In 1872 he obtained fiom tin ishah t)f IVism 
the txelusiv* right t>f tsmstim ting nulwavs farming 
the customs and wtirking tin mints loit'sis, and 
other natural lestmrtas in that itnmtry but this ton 
(eSMon was eaiualkd and oiu foi tstablishing the 
Rmkof Persia substituted He was t uattsl Ivaroii 
(//eiAtrr) bv tlu Duke of Kixt ( t»l iiig (lotha in 
1871 and dutl at Nut on Feb 2^, 'llu' Htu 

tel s Ageiuy has kn many years bteii a hunted lia 
bility company 

RJbA’TLlNCKN a town of Wuittmlurg uipital 
of the eirek of tlu Sehwar/wald or Rhu k Foust on 
tlu Ft ha/ a sinill alhiunt t)f tlu rsttkai 20 units 
south of Htnttgait It is an oltl but well built and 
attraetivi plan has gt nt rally nan t)W sti eels ton 
tains thiit Prott stant t hurt ht s ono of tin in dating 
from the thirtteiith tintnry,and itstortd in 1894, 
aRoinan Catholu thiireh a town honst g\ innasinin, 
real schools anti otlur institutions Its katlur 
ami tevtik indiistni s ait vi i y iinjiortant It was in 
toi|x»rited witli WmttinKrg m 180^1 Pop (1897)), 

' P»822 (PKK)) 21,1‘U 

I RK\hIi or Kh\AU a H(ajH>rt town t)f Russia 
I (a])ital of tin govtiminnt of hsthonia on a small 
biv in tin tiulf of h inland, 200 milts w s w of St 
j pi tt rsburg It was ontt a plan of siniu stungth, 
Murronndnl by stiong walls, flanktd with bastions, 

, of whit h put still It mains Iteonsistsof two thief 
I pvrts tin n]i{Hi and tin lowtr town, tlu fotnitr 
lanlt on tin top of a rocky lull '1 In up|Mi town 
jiinluths tin tasllt, now tin govtiinii’s itsidince, 
the catlndral and tlu usidtiuts oi tin nobility 
1 Iht lowtr town oi town propti, tontauis stvtial 
, (hurtins, of which tht iliut art the Lnilitiui 
ehurt Ins of tlu Holy Ghost and of St (Mai anti the 
(hiirth tif St Nitholas, tin town hall, st viral 
guildhalls Mil ions St hools , an aisi nal A.( Tlnio 
lit ilso txttnsivc siibmbs Iht harbour is c \n 1 
Itniand isofttii visitnl by tin tint fioni (honstmlt 
Iin piintipal exports au In ni]>, flax, lorn goals’ 
hair spirits and tiinbtr, tin nn))oits colonial |)io 
dun Innings salt wmt coal, dyt stuffs, had cotton 
and silk goods Rcvtl is much frnjuintcd for 

sta bathing J*op (1H97), ()4,^78 

Rh\FJjAIJ()i\ tin knowkdgt of (itwl and his 
laws dir* c tly cornnnmu ate cl toman Accoidmgto 
tlnohigiins and other inquirers, wc find among 
vanous nations tiaditions of an minncliatt rcvtlu 
tioii of till will of (,od (onimunuatcd by words or 
Wftiks of Hiqx rnatural signifieumcj or powii Fho 
nations of antiquity traced the ongm of tlnir rth 
gions, and c m n of the ir civili/ation, to tin mstnu 
tions of the gods, who, in the ir opinion, taiight their 
ancestors as men tc leh ehildrcn As a child without 
the assistant c of others would K incajublc of acquir- 
ing knowledge, so the human iiwc in its infamy 
could not have mack, it is argue cl, the first step in 
the arts and seiumcs without a guuk , and even if 
external nature in its various obji c ts and plu noim na 
wc re a suHic lent guide to that kind of knowlt dg* and 
skill which IS necessary to provuh f<»rthc Ixslily wants 
of man, tan it K suppose cl tint this nature could set 
in action his moral faculties and ope n to his view the 
world of spiritual lx.ing? To reason, which derives 
its knowledge from sensible exjx neme, the woild isa 
riddle The solution of this riddle — a knowledge of 
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<Jod and hb relation to the world — could have been money he receive* for it *1 ould, at a given rate, 
given only by (lod hinwelf Whatever knowledge compound mtereet, accumulate bo as to reach £100 
man jKiaBeiweBof thin subject mu«t have been received » at the expiry of b^e years. The question to be 
directly by oral coiunmiacation from the Deity, resolved is simply this, Wliat sum annually acenmn* 
without which he could never, or at least not so lated at the assumed rate will in five years amount 
s<K)n nor sf» sun ly, have acquired it In this re ve to £100? The solution of this question is easily 
lattonof himself (josl aflapted hia c^^mmunications to obtained by the rules of interest. Ihe value of a 
the comiirchcnsiori of the beings for whose instruction reversion, however, which depends on such a oontin* 
it was lutcixlcd, and wc may distinguish three (>eriods genty as the death of a given individual, it will be 
ill this education of the human race in divine things at once j>er(eivt(l, can l)e as< crtained neither so easily 
The earliest revelations, made in the patriarchal nor so acxuratcl} Kl versions of thw nature are 
age, were coiniiiou to the jirogcnitors of all jKople calculated on an ol>Kerv<*d or assumed rate of mor- 
These earlier notions were preserved pun , and grwlu tahty, and tc* facilitate such calculations extensive 
ally enlarged during the Mosaic period b^ successive tables, termed aimuUt/ tahhi, have l>een constructed 
revelations to ebosen individuals, with whom the j on various hyfsithcses of mortality, and computed at 
Bible makes UB accpiainted under th< n nne oi pro < vanous rat^s of interest Man\ inti leate and intc r 
phetH, fiom Mow s to Mai u hi (jicxl iin illy c omph tc d t sting epu stions ansc in conne ction with this subject, 
Ills revelatioiiH thniugb Chrmt M uiy tlH«>logivn I which cannot, hc»w ever, be disuisscH.! here Various 
of the jjrescnldav bold the view tliat all n vc 1 itioo ' papers tn vtmg the m itter will l>e found in the 
of (iocl H natuic iirul fniipoHcs coincs m tlu r>rdinarv j \s.suri.nc< Mi^i/int jcnd in bpteial vvoiks dealing 
uiiirse of 11 vtun , and never by supt rnatiir il int<j i with annuities iV( 

jioHition In tins vow (jfod repeals liiinst If jn th* ' i^l VJ'jIMIjNT (Ircnch, rei^^unt nt), \n fortihca, 
orderofthe inate rial uni ve rse in tin eourw of hiimuii I tion, is a retaining wall pliced against the sides of 
history, an<i in tb« voie# of eoriw le ri< < and i* velttioii i a r impart or elite h Jn tie leJ works it mav be of turf, 
IH a eeuitinuouH end uiu iieliiig ]uo(<hs Set Cliuis I timber, hurelKs, and the like, but in permanent 

TlAMii, iNsiiKAiieiN liiiiies (iOh, Ac j woiks it is usually of stone or brick 'J he exterior 

HI'jV KliAl TO\ liooK OK See Amkmiihe. j faces of the se w ills are eoll^l^l^le^l as the scarp and 
lUiiVl’JjS, ]M \Hi I u OK IMF, an oflieer in former eounte rse iq> of the ditch lie ftire the time of A aiilian 
titiKH a))poiiit< il to HUpe niite uei the re ve Is eu ainuse it vv is the pi eetice to laisc the sc ar]» revetments from 
merits, eoiisistiug of elaiieing, in iskiiig, A.t , in the the iKitteun of the ditch te> the toji of the jiaripct, 
UMirts of linnets the inns e>f court, and uolikmen’s but as this le nde red it easier of elestiuttiou by the 
houses, dining the twelve (Jlirihlmas holitl vvs lint tm my s artille r\, that ongineer adopted the jiniuiple, 
In the reigij eif Henry \ 111 the officer w is attiuhed afteiw irels followed gene lallv, of raising the wall no 
permanently to the etmrt, and his eiuties lueludeei higher than the ciest of the gUc is, or about 7 feet 
the (liargo of tiit t< ills, pivilioiis, ^e , m a leiyaJ ulnive the n vtural ground, tlie exterior of the parapet 
progreisH, as alsei of the elressts and nuisks used in aliove tint being left at such an luehnation to the 
couit ( iite'itainiiu iitK Theofhee heeame extinct in hon/«in th it tlie earth would suiqxut itself The 

the rtMgii erf (ieorge III ele pth e>f the ditch being usually 24 feet, the height 

ItkV I Jllildt \ 1 OKY hUlvNACK, i furnace in of the re vetment will thus bci 31 feet When the 
whie h the initeiial is he ite d without eoiuitig inter rev e tint lit is this height, th it IS, when it reaches the 
(oritaet witli tlie fuel lie tween the lire pi we and ciest of the glwis, it is ealleel /a// revetment, and 
the bed onviiiieh the in lit n il to be healed lies a w he n it einly alt ims the hei|,Ut of the natuial ground 
low paititioii wall called a fire binlge, is plaeeel linm revetment In oreler to impart additirmal 
The ilium passeHover this budge, and plays elervvn stie ngth ter the walls, outw irel counte rforts or massive 
against the ht d, hung lefleetiel or Hntlmahd butt) « sse s are built up along with them at intervals 
(w he nee the n line ) hv a Hat ai eh which Hurmeruuts of about ] 0 ft e t Ktvetiiu uts have be en e emstruete d 
the wholes m four ditbieut forms, ninitel from their profiles 

UKVJ^M'XI), I title (»f respect given to eeile nr tatt fulatjt am m/jSfof mu/, and (ountei sloping The 

HiastieB Tin le li>,muH in ('atlmlie eeruntrns ire first of these is i w ill of tepi il thickness throughout, 

styled »< etre m/ r«, anel the ahht sse s, prioi esses, the se e oiiel dilFe rs fnrm it only in being luelmed 
&;c, reiVKiui motims In hiigland lushetps aie uffkt towards the bank supported, the third slopes ou its 
leirrerie/, aiehlushops mod nieitud, deans re t/ kh oute r fare, while its inner fate is vertical, and the 
rend, and the lower iltrgv icier tat/ Jn N otlaud ferurth is the re v erse of this J/ollow or lounterarc/ied 
the print 1 pals e if the uinve rsitn s, if tie rgy nun, aie levttim nts art those eoustrue tod with cxmiiterarehes, 
ir»y lennud, iiitl hkewvise the iiuHleiator of the fonmiig \ lulled deft nsiv© galleries, tir liUeid in with 
(Joni'ral AsMinblv all the otlu r e leigy aie simply eaith 

reratnd Tlie title of reveiend is also eoiiniionly hl'NlJyWS See rEUiODlCAl s 

osauiued b^ Disseuitei-s, though some tif them repuih llkVlhli, among printers, a second or third proof 

ate it of a sheet to lie printed, taken tiff ui order to be 

JlKVItllJbKJN, the resitlue»eif an estate left in the romp ire d with the last proof, to sue whether all the 
grantor, to eomineiue in jHissessiou after the deter mist ikes marked m it are aetually exirrected 
iniiiatiun of the particular instate granted bv him KL\IbIN(t BAUIJlbTLlt, in Jvnglind, a bar 
T'he estate) retiiiiiH to the grauter or his heirs after rister appointed aunuilly for the purjiose of examin 
the grant is over mg or revising the list of parliamentary voters, and 

UhVEKSION, in the* doctniie e)f nmuuties, is Uie settling the cjuestion of their qualification to vote — 
present right to a jiay ment to lie maele* at some future duties fierfonned m Scotland by the sheriff substitute 
time, comlitional upou e*t>rtuii coutingtucies, as m A revising barrister is ipjiomted for each of the dis 
the case of an insurance falling to l>e ji lul e>n the trie ts into w hich luigland is for that purpose sub 
attammeiit eif a certain age, or ou the death eif the divide el His aiijKuntuicnt is for one session, but he 
assured The value of a reverswn is easily ascer is usiiMly reappomted Kings counsel never hold 
tamed when the date of its e*inergeiicu is fixed, and this post The revising bainsteiD* courts are held 
thus a person who has a nght to receive a certuu throughout the country m the autumn 
smn of money at a given time is enabled to sell this KKVIA AJ^, a term applied to religious awaken* 
nght for its just value If, for example, he now mgs m the Chnstiau Church, and to the occurrence 
■ells his right to receive £100 five years hence, the of extensive spiritual quiekemug and conversion m 
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the genera] oommanity 7 be first great revival m and when in the New England states aloue» within 
Europe was the Reformation, which awoke the church the space of two or three j ears, it was estimated that 
from the sleep of centunes, and gave a new impulse from iJo.uOO to 40,0t>0 |>ersons lieeame the subjects 
to spiritual freedom, Christian ci\ lUzation, and the of genuine spiritual con\ ersion Another wide-spread 
arts of hfe, and which in Great Britun has left its reviial to«ik place m the states in the year 1830 
indelible impress upon the church, the constitution, Iho crreat rtvisal which 8ul)st<pieutlY exteiuled to 
the lawrs, and the national character When religion the British Islands, and has lieen ex|>erieiimi with 
had degenerated mto formalism in this couutr\ m more or less power tb rout, hout almost e\cr> part of 
the se\ enteenth century a second revi\al of spiritual tht world w litre the g(vs|»t-l is prt»aehcd m puntvaiul 
interest was accomplished through the instrumen- siiiet nt\ , ongiiiatiHl m tht iTnittd Stitt's in l^^i^ 
tality of the Punt ins, u hose influence 18 still reflected It ct>mmemtd lu the gtntr'U ditfusion through the 
m our religious bterature, more especially m the ehurthes of i spirit of prayer, and has also been 
writings of Owoii, Baxter, and Howe The church trued in somt digree to the e\tn mo worhllv losstis 
once more sank into a state of sloth and apathy, and sustained by the Auuiuiiii ptople m the (rushing 
infliltlity and immorality prex ailed m this and (»tlur commeniil disastt rs yvhieh elosotl tin yiar lSf»7,nud 
lands in the eighteenth century From this condition the nature and extent of wrhich mav Ih‘ inferred from 
Great Bntam was aroused by the preaching of W hit the fiut that tlu coniincrcial fubm^s the first 
field, the Wtsieys, lb>wlau<i Hill, Romaiuc, \ tun, three months of 185b amounted to uh«n nnin 
Newdwn, Cecil, Fletcher, and a multitude of otiur l»erH of banks were stopping paymtnt e\or\ wetlc 
earnest men, who wore raised up ami (puilitud for Alxmt the same poiiod a eoiiventioiuif ministi i^s w tis 
the exigency hv the dixine Spirit, and euahltd to ht Id at Pittsburg, from which tht re issued an a<ldr« ss 
declare gospel truth with irn si ‘itible jxiwt rand txti i on tlu 1st of danuart lb58, retoniiuending pra<tual 
ordinary siutcss Coincident with tins moiement measures for the rtmyal of true religion, suth as 
was the origin of missions to the hi atlu ii, arising preaching on tlu subject and domic iliiiry yisitation, 
firoin tlie general recognition by Chnstian men in all to induce f iniiJiCH of all ranks in society to attend 
religious denonunatums of the obligation devolving public, worsl up Novv^orkancl Philadc Ijfliia were 
upon them, etpiallv with the first a|K)stkH of the the primijtal (enirts whence spintiial influcncts 
cross, in virtue of the duiiu eotnmaud and comnns | sprevd through the countiv, till tiio levival became 
■ion, Hso into all the world and preach tlu gosjnl I uuiveisd in t)ie State s, inibrac mg all cleiiominations 
to every cnreatine’ The history <»f the (’hurth of Even the s« c ular newspapers daily recorded its pro 
Scotland prt*8ents several remarkable instances of gnss ami effects Mi t tings for prayer wore held, 
religious quu kcnuig and nnival in conuectKai with often diu mg bnsmcHs hums, tit storeys, counting housi s, 
Its early struggles for religutus fret di*m In tlu vmr chuichc s, the vtres, and places of public rc'sort, anti 
15^6 the General Assimblv ttnik tlu liiul in a movtt t were att* mied bv persons in every comlitum of s<»c lety 
ment fora national ctuifissum of sin and n formation 'I he wave of religious mfiuenct sweptover tim nation, 
of manners, tlie rt suit of vvhieii iiiav 1 h line flv Hummed I iiu ludine hainit t village and ptipuloiiH iitv, from 
np in the words of (VldcrwiKMl tht historian, who ' tlu fonsts of Mum, the erttvvdctl Hovpttrts, tlie 
records that * then h vvi betumanv diysof humili ' mamiffutunng towns, the now cities of the west, 
ation for present ludgments or imminent dangers, ' from the villagisof the stmth wtst ami even from 
but the like for sin and cUftttion w vs never seen j tlu mims ami inountainH of Califoniia eimstant 
siuce the Kt fonnation A local, but mU h sm re mark ' rt poi ts of the profound n heunis feeling t)f tlu |>eople! 
able, revival of vital religion totik phut at Stewarttm were rtttive>d in New \ ork, ami publishttl at large 
in Ayrshire in lh25 and cxtemhtl thitmglumt tint j in tlu duly press Hosbni, Baltimore, Washington, 
oouiitv, ami iHclestribid by I leming in his Indhlling 1 Kiehmond, Phaih stttn, Scvanimli, Mtibilt, Ne*w Or 
of the benptures at a ‘ gn at Hjirmg tide of the gtts ( 1« uis, licksburg, Mtmphis, St Louis, jbttHbuig, 
pel, not of ashtirttmu, but of soiiu years contiim ( iiuiniiati, <’hu igo, and t»tlicr eltus, all sliiied in 
ance, and he compcires it to ‘a sjirt atling nuHer bum the work whu h pt nut ate d, m a wcirtl, eve ry j>art t)f 
the power of godlimss lulvancmg frtnu oim phue to | th n public, cmbruing m its gruious mflueme the 
another, wbic li put a marvellous lustie on those paits j high ami the low, thi nth uul the j)oor, tlu le vrnttd 
of the country the savour whereof brought iiianv and tht igiit#rant Vast numlx rs were adtletl to the 
from other parts of the land tt> sea its tiuth’ In iiu riibi ndiip td tlu c huii lit s, whu h still appear to 
the year 1742 revivals of ge nuim rt hgion t<K)k plu* jurtuipatt in the tfbttstd the t arnuHt H}»int then 

m various parts of beotlaml, tspe^eially at ( 'ambus muiifthtctl In tlu summer t»f 1850 the revival 

lang and Kilsv th, w lu rt hour of the most f imiu nt extended to tlu north of Ireland, chiefly through 
divines of the time tcMik an a< tive share in the nnii the age m v of tlit Bresbyte nan Church, and wlu ro 
istratitms Kilsvth was again tlu scent* of v religious nuttings for pi aye r hiul bt t n cHtablmlud in many 
revival m 1830, when the Church t»f Seotlind was jdac es with a spt t lal view to the quic kemng of pro 
In the heat of the mt inorable struggle whuh ulti fissing ( bristians and the txtiiisuin of the lU^dceiii 
mately teniiin itftl in the l)i8ru])tion, and tlu move- trs kiugtlom Hert also tlu tlftctstif the movement 
mint on tins tucasion extemhtl to Pundee, Berth, spt eddy were muniftHted in the avidity with whuh 

Blairgowrie, Ancnim, leciburgh, Kelso, and to Ross all elasscH of tlu iropiilation floe ktd to the srrvues, 

shire and butheilandshire, in the north of Scotland in open air meetings m hocuI gitlunngH for de*vo 
The Prmeipality of W ale s has also from tune to time turn d exerc ises, in the general ri Htoratum of f nnily 
Ixen the seeiie of notable revivals, ehieflv under the worship, in the cm ulatumof the ScriptnieH,in theinul- 
mimstrations of the ( alvinistie and Wesleyan Melh tiplieatioii of Sabbath sfliooii, in the enlarged sjnrit 
odists, dating from the eighteenth century But it of Chiistivn hire lality, and in the dinmmliejii of vice 
was reserved f<»r recent tunes to witness m Amerua and immorality, and esjieciilly of clninkemuKs, the 
and (rrcat Bntam f»erhafm the most remarkable moral improvement produced e»n the massoH ed the 
movement of this kind whic h has btjen witnesseel m town and country pojml ition be mg fre (pic ntly and for 
the religious world since the era of the Reformatum cibly adverted to in public by jiulgcsand magistrateis 
Movements of this nature, but of bmited extent, in proof of the reality and jiowercif the spiritual work 
have not been infrequent in the Amencan churches Ulster was visited by many Scotsmen in the early 
since the time of Jonathan Edwards (1736), when jienod of the movement, who brought back accounts 
almost the entire population of Northampton was of what was going cm to many in various districts of 
received into the oommunion of the Christian Church, their own country In Scotland, also, preparation 
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hftd been mnde by » iroirit of prayer and an increased 
wer of ipiritual life amongst earnest Christians 
versl mftuential laymen had for some time been 
actively engaged in vanous parts of the country in 
rousing the txiople to a sense of the necessity of a 
qmckening of divine life in the churches When the 
revival commenced its results were nowhere more 
striking than among the long neglected fKipulation 
of the hsbing villages in the east and north, m some 
of which the whole moral aspect of the [»eoj>le l>ecame 
changed In Glasgow, Ldinburgh, Aberdeen, I’erth, 
Dundee, Paisley, Dumfries, and other lar^^e towns 
and populous villages, the power of the movement 
was extensively experienced, and everywhere gave 
nse amongst the different deiir>minations to n uewed 
and active exertions for bringing the neglected j)oor 
within the range of evang« listic and educational 
operations Meetings for prayer btcairie unntrsal 
throughout the churches and in the centres <if the 
busy population of coininercial towns, and ihes# have 
in many instances settled down into tin cstablislu <1 
week day prayer nx t tings of congre gatums '1 he 
Principality of Wales again largely partuipabd in 
the revival, the intriasc to the membership of its 
churches in one ytar, fiom Jum, IH'jy, ariiounttd to 
88,724 in the CalviniHlic McthiKlist body alone, whilst 
the Independent denomination had an iiKr< isf from 
the same cause of i0,(»00, the iiicnasc iii th< Itstab 
lished Chtirdi was about 20,00(< in the Wesh \ m 
body about 10,000— making, togtthcr with the addi 
tions in smaller orthodox bodies, an aggrtgatt of 
100,000 Vanous parts of Itiigland share<l in the 
good work, although the same means of estimating 
Its extent and dlicacy have not fuimshrd in a 
statistical form ^I'he latest, and in some respects 
p< rbaps the most extraordinary rtvivul ino\etnent 
of modern tunes, was that initiated by the two Ame 
rican ‘evangelists, Messrs Mfsaly and bankey, whose 
respective hmctions it has been, to use their own 
words, ‘ to preach and t<i sing the gospel ’ T he move- 
ment commenced m 187*5 in Knglaml, but it attained 
nil great [mmnneiue until the ai rival of tlu two 
gintlemon in Kdinlmrgh 'I heir mimstiations in 
that city, and afterwards in (ilasgovv, Dundee, and 
other towns in Smtland, ami also in 1 ngland and 
Ireland, up to August, 187^, were attended diilv by 
multitudes of peopit tager to h< ar tin in A lentark 
able feature of tliise usseinblus wiui tlie pits* net in 
great iiiiiiibers of the uppi r ranks of 8o< itty, t ven to 
meml>trH of the pei rage and loval faiiiilv liidted, 
if we wished to eharaet<n/e the inoveiiicnt in one 
weml, wo might lall it an upper ehess revival 
Numerous cleigMiuii of all (ieiioniiimtions, and of 
high standing in tin ir i(S]a(tive chuKhts, eoiinten 
aneed tlie work and ossistid at the revival inee tings 
These meetings were throughout conduited in an j 
orderh manner and with a striking abseiiee of any 
perce))tible exdtement Ihev icsulted in the pto 
fessed conversion of thousands To all ap])oaraiu( 
thcise men w'tre instruiiu iital in effuting no small 
amount of gewid On tluir return to tlx Uintenl 
States they lx aded a siniilai inovtimnt tlurt and 
they jiaid sulxseijucnf visits to Hntain in 1.S8 5 M 
and 1891- *)2 Tlu Salvation Anny ulus on re 
vivalist methods Ste Portt r's Utvival of IKligum 
(1877), Oveiton s h V angeheal He vival of tlu high 
toenth Centur\ (lHSi5) livts »)f rtvn d leadtis 
liEVOC VTION in law, tlu destro\mgor vnnul 
ling of a deed or will whuh li ul evistiiui till tlx 
act of revoeation miule it void The levot itxm of a 
deed can only lie effected when an txprtss stipula 
tion has been made in the deed itself usuvmg this 
power The revoeation of a w’lll can bt iinuie m 
four different ways — (1) by another will (2) b> 
intentional burning, or the like, (3) by the disjxwi 


tion of the property by the testator in hb lifetime, 
(4) by marriage iBy the first and third of these 
modes the will may be revoked either entirely or 
partially, by the second and last the revocation will 
be total 

REVOLUTION and INSURRECTION We 
shall not here go into the question of the great 
changes wrought m the condition of society by poli- 
tical revolutions, which seem necessary to its pro- 
gress, but shall confine ourselves to a few remarks 
on the right of insurrections against estabhshed 
governments ITiere has been much speculation on 
the subject, whether entizens, under any circum- 
stances, are allowed tei take up arms against estab- 
lished authontics, and if so, under what circum- 
stances, &c V ithout being able to enter here mto 
all the arguments on this subject, the question may 
be bnefly considered thus — If governments are 
instituted merely for the benefit of the people it is 
char that, if they have failed to answer their end, 
and will not submit to sue h changeB as the people 
consider necessary, the peeqde have the right, nay, 
are even umler obi ig ition, to overturn the existing 
Hvstem by force, on the general pnueiple that all 
rights may he maintained by force when other me^ns 
f ul riic prine iple is so cvide nt that it would never 
have been disputed had it not been for monarchs 
and their supporters, wluk dreaded its appheation 
In extreme cases it is aelniitted by all None, for 
iiiKtnnee, would have denied the Aiabs in Egypt, or 
the Jierljcrs in liarbary, the right to nse agiinst 
what was called their government — a band of eniel 
and rapacious robbers Ihit at wdiat {>omt does this 
light of insurrection begins This point it is im|X)B 
Slide to hx in the al straet A treatise not couhued 
to narrow limits, like this aitiele, might make a full 
statement r>f cases, mi iginary or real, and point out 
vvliat was d< manded in each , might bold up to view 
the evils of a bad gov eminent on one side, and of 
civil war on the other, and endeavour to show under 
what eircmnstances it was tter to endure the one 
or to hazard the other but it could not lay down 
any general rule but the vague one already given 
'Ihe character of insuiii c turns, which, while they 
present some of the biightcst and some of the foulest 
spots m histt)r\, alwavs tlciange the framework of 
HOC u t\ , IS such that thev w ill not, generally speaking, 
1 m light! V entered into hanaties may sometimes 
take up arms from slight causes , but, generally 
sjieakmg, that pnncqde in human nature which leails 
nu 11 to endure the e\ ils of established systems as 
long us they art endurable, will be a sufficient secu 
iitv against the abuse of the indefinite rule which 
v\e have stated Rut while we maintain the right 
of insurrection, under ceitain circumstances, from 
the inalienable rights of mankind, we also admit 
that it can nev t r lie law^ful in the technic^ se ise of 
the word, because it is a violation of all rules of posi- 
tive law All the rights which a citizen, as such, 
enjoy u emanate from tlie idea of the state , and the 
objec t of an insiim ction is the destruction, at leaat 
for the time, of that ordc r w hich lies at the basis of 
the state, by the substitution of force for law The 
nght of a citizen, as such, to rebel is a contradiction 
m teinis, as it implies that the state authonres its 
own destruction An insurrection becomes lawful, 
m tht. teehnieal sense of the word, only when it has 
becctme a rev olution, and has established a new order 
m the place of the old We speak, of course, of 
insurrections agamst established governments An 
msurrection to ov erthrow a usurpation is of a totally 
different character, as its object is the restoration of 
the established oi^er, which has been arbitrarily 
interrupted While, therefore, the nght of insur- 
rection IS inherent in man, it can never be rationally 
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admitted as a principle of any constitution of ((o\ em 
m«nt, and it was equally unphilosophical and inex- 
potent for one of the early French constitutionB to 
give the right of opposing by force the exercise of 
unlawful power, but from the constitution of human 
society it hardly seems possible to avoid the occur 
rence of forable changes in political systems. No 
thing m this world can last for ever, institutions 
established centuries ago to answer the demands of 
a state of things which has long ceased to exist, 
frequently become extremely oppressive from their 
incKUiSistency with the new tendencies which have 
sprung up in society Sometimes the evil may be 
remedied without bloodshed, sometimes happy acci 
dents facilitate a change, at other times, however, 
the old onler of things assumes a tone of decided 
hostility to the new tendencies, and this is what 
must be expected in a large proportion of cases 
Then it is that revolutions break out and eventually 
establish a new order, from which new rights and 
laws emanate hile, therefore, the philosopher 
and historian acknowledge the necessity, and even 
obligation, of insurrections they will nevertheless not 
fail to utter a fe(»lcmn admonition against resorting 
rashly to this txtreme reined > for violated right 
1 here is a solidity, an authority, a completeness in 
a political system which has accpnnd matunty by 
slow degrees anti long struggles that can never be 
long to any new syst< m suddenly sulistitutcd in its 
stead. There can be no security for permanent 
liberty till the civic element has become develojied, 
and men have become attached to a given B>Ht4in «»f 
social conneitions The common pnnciple, theieforc, 
of weigliirig the evil to be risked against the good j 
to be gamed bv a politiial i evolution needs to be 
strongly impressetl upon every people in a state of 
political excitement 

REVOLUl ION AllY 1 RlIJUNAL SeU Kunou 
(UUGN of) 

llhVOLVKU, or Rki fating Pistol, a description 
of lirearm by wliiih, wuth one barrel and tiigg»r, a 
miml»er of shots tan Ije tired successively without re 
loading It IS evident that a person providtd with a 
weapon of this description must posscHS an iinmensi 
atlvantage over an opponent not so armed, and must 
also have a great r ch nice of escape m the event of 
being attacked by nuinlx rs For the introduction 
of the levolver in its present form we art indebted 
tt) Colonel '“'ainuel Colt, of the United SStates, though 
repeating pistols have long l>een known m otht r conn 
tries 1 hese were matle from one mass of metal bored 
into the reouisite number of barrels, but were so 
clumsy as almost to be quite useless In Colt’s re 
volver as originally made there is a revolving cylinder 
containing six cbamliers placed at the base of the 
barrel, each chamber having at its rear entl a nipple 
fur a cap These chambers contain the cartndgt s 
which are put in from the front of the breech piece 
and driven home by a lever ramrod placed in a 
socket beneath the barrel The revolver is fired 
through the single barrel, the cylinder being turned 
by mtehanism connected with the lock until each 
chamber m saecession is brought round so as to form 
virtually a continuation of the barrel Various mo 
difications of Colts revolver have been introduced 
by different parties, with the view in some cases of 
increasing the raf>idit> and facility of firing, in others 
of diminishing by safeguards the risks to which lu 
experienced hands must ever be exposed m the use 
of these weapons. Thus the pistol manufactured by 
Messrs Deane and Adams can be fired by merely 
drawring the trigger, while m another form of re 
volver a spur u placed under the trigger guard, so 
that the piece can only be discharged by pulling the 
spur by the middle finger and the trigger by the 


forefinger at the same time Kevolv era as they came 
in possessed a twofold advantage over the pistols 
previously used— the first, their multiple power of 
discharge, the second, their receiving their bullets 
and charges of powder directly into their chambers 
without the interposition of the nfled barrel Never 
theless serious objcttions might be urged against 
them on the score of the danger and inconvenience 
attendant on their use In loading, for example, if 
caps were not put on the nipples some powder might 
probably escapt through the vents Yet to cap 
before forcing home the powder and bullet rendered 
that proc'ess dangerous If, however, the loading 
was troublesome the unloading was much moie so, 
hence, revolvers have frequtntly lieen left loaded for 
long {leiiods, and many accidents have hap^iened 
through them In modem revolvers, however, such 
disadv autagi s are reduced to a minimum, the weapon 
being loaded and unloaded with great ease, and no 
cap being required, the explosive or cap being con 
t uiied in the < artndge itself 

In the Smith and Wesson revolver, an American 
weapon introduted into the Austriau and Unssuin 
services, faiihty in loading is a feature, the cylinder 
and barrel together being j)i\oti»d to the front of the 
stock, so that by setting tht hammer at half cook, 
raising a spring t ateb and lowering the inur/le, the 
bottom of the c vlindur is turned up to receive a fresh 
supply of mctnllic cirriages When this is done the 
mu//le IS pressed back until the snap catch fastens 
it to the back plate, and the revoher is again ready 
to be fired lu the litest form of this revolver the 
empty carintlgt^s are thrown out of the i^lindor by 
iiuans of an automatic discharger The British 
rejmlation army revolver is Wt bley s modified Smith 
and ^^esson, wliicli chiefly ditlers from the original 
111 tlie metfiod of seeuring the hinged barrel and 
r« vohmg chambers to the standing brt eeh and stock 
of the pistol '1 fie mode adoptecl permits of very 
lipid loading, and when fired ofT the empty cases 
are autoinatieally ejected The weapon can also be 
easily and instuntly unloaded, and some art' made 
with a covered hammer and a safety bolt which has 
to be pressed in before the weapon tan be tired, thus 
icndenng it epate safe to handle even by the careless 
or inexperienced Any objection that may be urged 
a^^ainst carrying cartridges with caps in them, or as 
It 18 termed fixed ammunition, is met by the fact 
tfiat it IB almost imiiossiblo to fire a single cartridge 
except by the fair blow of the hammer when it is 
held in the chamber, and also that the ignition of 
one cartridge does uot fire any others in contact with 
It 

As a military weajion the revolver may, it is 
thought, be supersede d by a repeating pistol with 
mechanism similar to that of in iga/ine rifles The 
revolver principle has also been apiilied to nlles and 
to guns fur throwing small projectiles, as in the 
Gatling and other machine guns Bee Maohink- 
GUN 

REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, a famous 
French magazine and critical organ ai)|»earing twice 
a month Established in 1831 it has had among its 
contributors the highest names m French literature 

KEU AH, a native state and town of Hindustan, 
protected by the British, in the Central India Agency 
and in the sub agency of BhagalkhaucI, area, 10,000 
square miles It is chiefly an elevated table land, 
but also comprises portions of the country on both 
Bides of the Kamior Hills, watered by the Sou, a 
tributary to the Ganges, ancjl flowing north east Tlie 
surface is in part covered with jungle, but on the 
whole highly cultivated, the condition of the peasantry 
is, however, much depressed I'be rums of many 
temples are scattered over the country, the forts 
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which formerly aboundfd here were destroyed by 
the British m 181 J The revenue of the maharajah 
amitunts to alxiut VJ''>0,000 annually, the armed 
font consists usually of 4000 nun, though from 
10,000 to 12,000 riiiji^ht occasion illy Ik mustered 
Top (1801), l,'i08,0 1 i — Ihe town lies lil rniks 
south W(st of AlUhahad is inclosed by a set c>f 
three wills or rampants, the outer one of miasive 
strut tUK, and flunk<d liy rcairid tt)WtrH It pn 
stilts vanouH trues tif fount r sjth ndour, and ctm 
tains a foitified {uilatt of th< in iharaj di, whit h 
littwevtr, likt many tif its buildin;^ m m dtuiy 
Top in 1801, 21,(»2() 

RKYKJAVIK Stt Riikiavik 
RKYNAR l) lllp k()\ Set Rinahi) 
REYNOLDS, Sill losMiA, an tmintnt Knj^lisli ! 
painttr, was Lirn at Tl^rnpton 1 iil s in lit von | 
shirt, 16 th July, 172 t htin,i; tin stvtnth thiltl of i 
tht nuister of the ^ruiuMui hthtiol of tint town j 
lit curly shttwt (1 a fttntJin sh ftu tin art <»f tli lu 11114 1 
which iriduttd his ftihtr to plwt him, at tin ae* t»f 1 
Kt ventt t n, with liudson, tin iiio^t famtais ptntiail { 
painter in jjonclon with whom lu liiniintd uLiut 
three ytars (1710 11), and tin n uptai stain dis 
iijjcrt c ineut ittuiind to l)t vttnsinn Ht pissed 
some tiiin witlntiit any dt t« 1 nun lit plan, itn! fnaii 
17 10 tt> 17 10 jiur-^nt d Ins professnai in Devoinhirt 
ant] Ltaidon, ind i((|uiritl nuiiu roiis frnntls md 
ptititais lie attttinpuintl (Naninodort { ilti 1 \v iitls 
Admir il) Kt pju I in 1710 ori i tnnst tt> Lislwai 
uii/ (ilia lit II Alu>< nut] Miinaea lie then 
jatKttiltd to Rtant in wlinli (U]atal uni e>tln r p irts i 
of Italy In sjunt thiti yeais On his ritiiiii to 
Lcanitai In jiaintt d i full It n^th )Ka trait of l\t piiel, 
whith was vtiy imit h adimittl uid at taue pluecl 
iiiin it tin In id oi tin iaiLfiish jioitiut painteis 
Rtjt(tjn)4 the still unvuntl anti iinnn iriiiij^ itti 
tutUs of foiiini artists In )4ive to hi hj^urts ur 
and aetion adajtttd to tinii tliiruttis uid thertb\ 
displiyed stant 11111114 ot the dinnity uid mvtntioii of 
history Althouj^li In in \( r att umtl to pt ift et eta 
itttinss in tin iiiKetl Iii4urt he lies seMtan bt 1 11 
CNtelloel 111 the t is« anti tltijjuut of his tatts ind 
tin iieauty and ailiptitnai of In'! fain > di ip« rics 
ills ( oloui IIIL4 m ly ht sani to lx at taut ins t \( t lit in 1 
and his deftet (\aiilainne in 1 hiL,li dtiritt tin 
(piahtie s ot lie hilt ss lailliain> aiul fit shin ss he was 
often led to ti\ nioiit s w Inc li ]aoliii)l> fi tan want of 
a due knowltel)4t 111 e In mist iv int] tin itn e h uiisin oi 
colours iteijU(ntl\ iuletl and lilt Ins pie tuns iltei 
a while in a fadi el st ite lit 1 ipielly attpiiud o]ai 
It me, and bt 111)4 uni vi is dl> rt omit el i it tin heael 
eif lus piote ssitai lu krpt a spit mini talile wlmliwis 
fietjiunted by the last e lanp uiy in tin kingdom in 
ies]>tel totdiiits It 111111114 anel distinetnai lnl 7 (>l 
in ftaindtd in itaipint tion with Dr Jt»hnson the 
fimous Litei u\ (yliib, wlneh mniibeied iimai^^st its 
ine'inUis nn n in tin hrst 1 ink of littriry e mine net 
by whcaii R-eynolds seems tt» have lice n nin vers dl> 
be love d and It spee tt d He is the favtanite t h iriete i 
in ( i(»ldsrinth s pot m Ret diitnai uid Jtilinson e hai 
acttn/ttl him lus tan in almsnnr wlnan he slumlel 
tniel the most ditlieulty On the mstilutnai of the 
lioyal Ae licit 111} in DteenilHi 17 ()^ lu was un im 
monsly elocted jiusidtnt vnd in \pnl 17 (» 0 , the 
kintrconferied uptai him tlu luauan of kinuhthtHid 
\lthou14h it Wius no jiresc i iIh tl part of his duty to rt ad 
Itituus, yet his zeal for tlie idvaiueiiunt of the 
tnu aits indut'ed him to dtdiver anmid 01 buninil 
discourses before tho made my on the piinciplts and 
piaetuo of paintmcf Of these he pronounced fifteen, 
frtan 1 71)^1 to 17*K) which were published 111 two <eK 
and form a standanl work In 1781 and 1783 he 
made tours in Holland and Flanders, and wrote an 
account of hus jourut} b, which consists only of notes 


of the pictures which he saw, with an elaborate 
character of Uulxns In 1784 hesucjceeded Ramsay 
ah jMirtrait painter to the kin^, and continued to 
follow his piofesKion, of which he was enthusiaatically 
fond, until he Iitst the sij4ht of one of his eyes 
He however, retained his ecpiablc spirits until 
thnateiied in 17 ‘H with the losj, of his other ejre, 
the apprehension of whith, wltied to his habitual 
dt ifiies-* t xeet c]inj4ly (hpitssed him lie died 
hihmary 24 17 ^ 2 , in his sevintieth }ear, unmar 
rud, incl w is intern d 111 St Taul s Cathedral feir 
Joshua R<}iiolc]s dtlioii^jh tliere wasbcarcely i year 
111 vvhuh Ills j)t nt il dill not jirtnluct homework of 
tlu histoiu il kind ranks thui]} in the class of 
portmit puiitt r*' His I )4o]ini>, iiid his Death of 
(Lidind iJt lufort an Intwever, dee mt*d, m gran 
dt ur t»f c<»m)x>*»iti<»n and font t>f txjiitKSJon, iniong 
tin tii'-.t pt ifonii ine< s of tlu 1 nglisli hcbool But, 
on tlu wholt In', poweis of inveiitum we re inade- 
tjUfitt to tlu hiedit I tlulits ttf histtirie ]>unting, al 
tlnnigli me \li Hist ihle in poitiait to which he gave 
tlu most th li^htful vuuty His ehaiacter as a 
eoltuinst Ills Ixen ilit nl} iiuntunied, uid though 
not i tliorou^h mister in di iwing lu ju,vve much 
J4rut ti> the tmn of his hi^nits, ind dignity tti the 
ur of his he ids V-' i writer lu tihtainecl n putatuui 
hv Ins Jlistomsts, vvliuli in elt iiit ami igietalile 
t omjMtsitions vltlutiudi Komelimts V 114U1 and mum 
si'itent Ht uKtt idde d nott s to l>ufiesin>y s Art of 
Timting uul i4iivt thru ]> ijk is tui jumting to the 
[ Idli 1 ilu lute 1 uy \V orks t)f Sir loshu i Kt}iu)lds 
1 win edited h\ Miilttiie m two vttlunits tjiiuto, m 
17*>7 with a life t)f tlu iiutlior Aiiothei edition tif 
his httriry works w us puhlishtd m 1 ST) Among 
litei ttlitumstif the l)istouists, tint t)f 18 SJ m the 
J*inlinunt Lihruy iim\ bt mentioned Besides 
nit mt»iis of Ins life wntteii by Nortbiote, Faimgton, 
uid Piiilbps— ill niemUistif tlu Royal Ae idt niy — 
we liive also '1 lit Life and Times of Sn Toshua 
Reviiolds b\ t' K la she K\ (IShO) and a more 
net it Lift by 0 JMiillijts (ISbl) A numonul 
window in liis lionoui w is p] utd in 18 () 6 , in Tlymp 
itm ( linn li of wliuli Ins fitliei bat] been ittltii 
Uti \I»D()M VNC \ ((link iltabdns, a nnl ami 
maul t tit divmition), tin use of what is called the 
divining lod ot the jtowti eoiisnleitd b} some as 
existing 111 jiartuulu individuds jurtly natuial 
uni putlv Httpiiied of disutvtimg things hid in 
tlu Iwiwtlsof tlu e nth, t spt ( 1 ill} metvls ores, and 
ImkIus of watti b} i eliaiigi m then peree jitums, 
being iidtcl 111 the tliseover} of these substances by 
tlu use of eert nil instrmiu nts U h it rhalKlomaiu y, 
),tiieiallv spe ikiiig is little Hum than self delusion, 
or Hilt ntioiial deeejilum, is now the ojunion t)f most 
iiivt stig itois still, it has some t ii nnpions and be 
litvtrseven it the pie suit da} Tlu subjeet indeed 
h IS leeeiitly be t n disc usst d in more than one English 
)>ein>du il and tlie mwsjiiptis have agun and again 
published juttmnis of watei liciiig disc o\ el ed where 
none w Is known to t xist heftne stilel} hy the use of 
the divining lexl 01, us it is tailed 111 some distiicta, 
the dowsing rod’ RhilKlomuu} was jiractiseci 
in \er} am lent times and luus Ikcu wt 11 known 111 
Fuiope fiom the Middle Age s downward Agritola, 
in a tie itisc on mining publislie.d m H)^)7, speaks of 
forked hazel wands I King legulirly used by certain 
jursons is a me ins of ehseovering mineral veins in 
the earth Tow irds the end of the seventeenth 
eeiituiy Jaetpics \}in u pioft ssed to discover crimes 
b} the di\ ining rod and found ma,ny believers Some 
have tried to explain the alleged jiheiiomena of rhab- 
domanty b> certain ‘magiietie or ‘electrometric’ 
ettects Aeexirdmg to Ritter and Amoretti, writing 
early in the nineteenth century, an acceleration or 
retardation of the pulse, and a sensation of cold or 
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heat In different parts of the body, often so great as to 
affect the thermometer, take place in certain persons 
when they are m the vicinity of subterranean water 
or ore, kc , also peculiar sensations of ta‘»to, sp'isTnodic 
contractions of particular parts, convulsions giddintss 
Ac. The instruments of rhabdomancy are known 
under the names of the mcujnttu or sidereal pin 
the bipolar c^yhnda, and the di>tntn(f tod 
The magnetic jHinduliim consists of a small ball, of 
almost any sul^tance (for example, metal, sulphni, 
w'oihI, sealing wax, glass, &i ', which is suspended 
from an iiutwisteil string, siu h as tlie hum m hair, 
unspun Bilk, &c In usuig this the stung of the 
pendulum is held fast bttwteu two hiigtrs, and rc 
mams subjieiidcd ovirtlu sidereal sub^tuici (os, for 
exaniplt, a plate of metal or a cup hilt d with w'atir 
and siilt\ w'lthout motion If now (say theadvocites 
of rhalKitJiuaney) the jHirson who holds tht ptndulum 
jsmscsses m aiiv degree the magiittu susctptibility 
{the rhabdoniautic (|ualityl, tin pendulum will nn>vt 
In a urcular orbit, with some dilhrtnces accortimg 
to circumstances best, cm umst mccs ate the sub 
staiue of the fiendulum uid of tht <»bjet.ts under it 
the disUuicc of the pciululuni from tlust objtcta, and 
the u it are of tht person wh<» holds the pendulum, 
and of those who tome in coiit ict with him, &( 'I lio 
principal difftrence of the motion of the |m minium is 
that it moves lu some cases from kft to right that 
IS, with the sun iii others from nglii to lift or 
against tht sun hat the tiuihamiai motion of the 
hngers dlK,^ not product thi vibratKui of the }K.ndu 
luin, at hast m i lany cases ap|)eirs from act urate 
obsf rv atitui of many exptrinuras of this kind ami 
this tireumstance is, mortov* r rt m irk ibh that the 
vibr itions do not t usut unltss tlu huml of a living 
person etjines in immcdutt tonivtt with tht string 
'Ih< Injiolar cy hiuler loiiHists of i body hiving two 
polts, and tasily moved, as for instiiKt a magm lit 
utcdle, or itvlmdru il bar of two ditl« ii nt im tals 
aii\ light c}hndrual IhhIv smh as i «jnill widi tlu 
feathers on, will m rve 1 lu divin< i holds the < ylin 
dei in a ptrpendunlar tlin etioii, l»etween his thumb 
and fort linger, whilt with his other huul be toiulus 
some mugiu tic ImhIv as for instant t , a nu tal I luhi ' 
tlust ( ircumstaiu » H a slow rtvolving iiu»tmii of tlu 
c\l luhr takes pLw.e bttwetn tlu lingtis, whuh like 
wis« , at in the t ise of tht pendulum, sometimes 
moves m a forward aiitl soiiu tinu s in a rttiogi wie 
dm t turn, aewmlmg to emuiuht uices 1 hi divining 
rod IS i rotl with i forkt «l » nd, g'oru rilly of ha/tl, 
but stimetiines <»f brass, co]>pir, (»r iron Iht rod is 
held suH]>eudtd from tlu huul bv tlu two prongs If 
the person who hohls tlie rod jjokscssch the ptiwers of 
rhalxlom iney, and tom lu ^ tht iiu t illic or any other 
m ignetu Bubstame, or comes near them, a slow, rot i 
tory motion of tlu rod tnsius in dilferent tliret turns, 
actordmg to particular eircuinstances, and, is in tlu 
oth< r cases, no motion takt s plate without a direct or 
imiiroct contact with a living persim In the south of 
> r nice and in bw it/erland this art is fre<piently matle 
ns« of under the name of metal lo neap le (the art of set 
111 ^ or discovering metals), and of hqdru^topie (tiie art 
of seeing or discovering water) In the practice of this 
art the direction, duration, ind other i iii uirmtances 
of the motion of the instruii tents, determine the 
qu ihty, quantity, distance and situation of the sub 
terrancan substances, or the diffeient sensations of 
dilferent rhabdomantists are taken into account 
UHADAMAjM Hb S, a son of Zeus and buropa, 
and brother of Mmos, the first lawgiver of Crete and 
the G^recian world According to another tradition 
Rhadamanthus himself laid the foundation of the 
Cretan code of laws, which lus brother Mmos only 
completed, irom fear of his brother he is said to 
have fled to Ocaleia in Rceotiay where he married 


Alcmene Rhadamanthu^ after his death, became 
one of the three judgi‘8 who administered justice to 
the de-ul at tlie entrance of the kingdom of spirits, 
near the throne of Pluto, coiiiiuuing the occupation 
m which he hml spent his earthly existence, for it 
was then the common of union of tht (j reeks that the 
spirit, which ainvod in tht dark kmgtloiii of Tartanis, 
strove to (ontinue the bumuess of life The whole 
notion of 'lartirns, however, m this vuiw, was rather 
a philosophu al allegtvrv than a true in v thus 
I Ull 1 A Homan prov im « ■<t>uti\ of the Oanube, 
imluding tht two (‘ountrics of Ivh i tm J roper and 
\mdtlicia, which wtre afterwaids HtnuraUd under 
I the names of Rhntm Puma and A// tm Seunda 
Ihe former, or ivhntia Jhopti {l/iatia Pioftria)^ 
extended from the Uhine to tlie TSuruan Alps, and 
from CiH dj>im* (1 uil to the Inmitrs of \ iiuli luia. It 
contained the nvers Jlhiiie (AVunint), luu (Z/him), 
Adige (Jf/usM), and many srinvlhr one's and included 
the mo(hrn \ oiaillierg and Tyrol with a put of tlu 
(oiintry of the Urisons 'flu original inhabitants of 
the c»»untr\ are nuisuhretl bv mest am nut writers 
to have btcu Etni^faiis, who li id bteii tlrivon out of 
Itily by the invasion of the (lauls, and who, under 
tliiir kidtr Ivhatus, took possession of this moun 
tainous region tliistiu, IMiiiy, and Sttphtu the 
I>y/antim, tlurufort, talliMl the Rhatiaus an Ktru 
nan rate (Ste Kiui'HIa) ''I'he Horn ins planted 
lolonus hell asm tIuM>ther ftrovimcs among which 
'J luhntum t y >nh), lUllimnm {Pt/hino), Ihiu/auum 
{Ji<iLano\ liihtio {/hl/mzona), C'l iveiina {('hiatfima), 
and Curia {Com)^ were the jirimipil Several of 
tlu He tituH, however, won onlv imhbted to the 
boinaiiH for their uxUnsion and t mbt Ilishim nt Tlu 
JUiitiiiiH were a biavt and wailiki f>(M>j>]e, and 
r«|Katt<llv laid waste the Romm terntorus, m ion 
jnmtioii With tlu (i luls In oidii to put a st(>]> to 
tlu ir mar uuling imutKions AugnstuK sent his sit p 
sou Drnsiis agiinst tlum '1 h« v titUrid a l>r ivt ami 
d< spt rate 1 1 sist uu i but I )rusus siu m »U d lu dt ft at 
uig tlu 111 (]() IK ) lie ir 'I n nt but as this vutorv 
VV.IH not dteiHive, ht uiuhitook with his brother 
''libtiius a Hiioml cain]iuign, m whuh Tilienus 
attaiktd the VimUliti from laikt ( onstiiut, whilt 
iliusus ulvaiieed ag iiust tlu Rhu tians by land In 
this i xjafhtion the Homans weie vutoiious, and both 
(oiintiUH wtrt mule Roman jirovinKH Rhatia 
'J laiisdanubiaria, the country on tlu lift ))ank of tlu 
Dinulie, w iH vv» 11 kiiowm to tlu Roinaiis, but nevti 
eon(|U(ud by tlx m After the fall of the itoman 
]K>wtr the Alemaimi and buevi ottupied these pro 
viiiets 

RUJ'l IAN ARPS See Aiph 
K llAMA/AN See Ramadan 
RHAMNACRd^, a nitural »)rd<r of exogenous 
plants, conHistmg of tnts or shrubs, witn simple, 
alternate, rarely op]H)situ leaves, usually fuimshecl 
with stipuhs The flowers are small, and usually of 
a grttiuhli yellow Pt tals four to five, distinct, 
ciicullate or convolute, rarely wanting, alternating^ 
with the lobes of the calyx, and all inserted in the 
mouth of the talyx 'J'he calyx is moriost palous, 
four to hve ehft, with tlu tube adlunng to the base 
of the ovary, lolies valvate when in the bud Sta 
mens opposite the petals, wlaeh they equal m nura 
her, anthers two celled ovary free, or adht nug more 
or less to the calyx, styles one tf> three, stiginas two 
three The fruit is fleshy, and does not open when 
npe, or dry and separating into three parts This 
order contains about 250 known sjiecies, distributed 
very generally over the globe 'There is a remark 
able agreement throughout the order between the 
mner bark and the fruit, especially in several species 
of Jihamnusy m which they are lioth purgative and 
emetic, and in some degree astnngeut. Many species. 
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however, bear wholesome fruit, and the hemes of 
most of them are used for dyes (See Fbenoh 
Berries ) The buckthorn, jujube, and lotus belong 
to this order See those articles. 

IIHAPSODISTS (from the Greek to string 

together, and 6de, a song) were the wandering min- 
strels among the ancient (^reelcs, who sang the poems 
of Homer (these were also called Uomertdm) and 
those of other poets They were for a long time held 
in high esteem, until the poems were committed to 
wntitig,aud through the medium of manuscript copies 
became pretty generally known, when the rhajisodists 
soon lost their importance Each ballad or recitation 
was termed a rhapsody^ and thence it was applied 
to the separate hooks of the Iliad and Odyssey, in 
this usage corresponding to our word ranlo At 
present we understand by rhapsody a senes of sen 
tences or statements strung together with no proper 
connection 

RH^'rANY See Rattany 

RHE See \\{^ 

RHEA, one of the most distinguished of the Ti 
tanides (see Til an), imis the sister and wife of (/rorios 
(Saturn), and with him a symbol of the brat creation 
Rhea, the Flowing (from renn^ to flow), is the aymlwl 
of the struggle between c hafts and order ^lle former 
is yet supeiior, bv the side of Rhea is Cronos, jealous 
of the U( w forms, and annihilating them at the mo 
inent of their creation - the symbol of all devouniig 
time She gave birth to three sons and three daugh 
teiH — Hestia (Vesta), Berrieter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), 
Hades (Rluto), I’ftaeidon (Neptune), and Zeus (Jupiter) 
— whom their f ither, Cronos, successively devoured, 
all excejtt the last In order to save Zeus she re 
tired to Crete by the advice of her parents, Uranus 
and (d , and when her infant was born she gave to 
Cronos a stone rapped up, which he swallowed, sup 
posing it to he Ins child In order that the cries of 
the infant might not reach ( ronos, Rhea's servants, 
the Curttes, kept up a continual noise in the neigh 
bourhood, by (laneing and clashing together their 
swonls and shields As the preserver of the future 
sovereign of gods and men she was the symbol of the 
productive power of nature, the ])reserving and life 
giving principle of the world He? attributes, as the 
tamer of lions, which are harnessed to her chanot, 
and os the com})ninon of Bacchus, end her crown of 
turrets, point tt> the same symbol worship was 

attended with the greatest excesses of iiet ntiousness 
and ciuelty Tht gieat centre of her worship under 
her name of Cybelc, was at Pessiniis in J^hrvgio, 
whence it spread to Sardis, Smynia, Ephesus, thence 
to Athens and otlier places 

RHEA a name given m India to the plant known 
as the Jiochmeria nnca (See Boehmekia ) The 
hbre of this plant is exceedingly strong, being said 
to be about 2^ times stronger than the best Russian 
hemp It also possesses unusual beauty, the fabnes 
made from it having the durability of linen with, 
when wanted, the glossiness of silk The plant is 
widely distributed, and can be successfully cultivated 
m France, England, or the United States Notwith 
standing its v^uable qualities, rhea fibre has not v et 
gamed that importance in textile manufactures which 
it seems to ment so well The reason of this appears 
to be Its comparative costlinefis (three times that of 
jute), which 18 owing to the great amount of labour 
required in getting the bar^ guiR» , separated 
from the fibre Since 1880, however, various ma- 
chines and improved processes have been invented 
for cleaning it, which have considerably reduced its 
price, so that there is now the prospect of a great 
future for this strong and beautiful material 

RHEA See Ostrich 

RHEIMS, or Reims, a town of France, m the 


department of Marne, in an extensive basin, sur- 
rounded by slopes covered with vmeyards, 82 miles 
E.N E. of Paris, on the right bank of the Vesle, and 
on the Aisne and Marne Canal The streets are 
spacious and regular, and several of the squares are 
large and handsome Since the Franco German war 
it has been surrounded by detached forts, which 
make it a place of great strength. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
structures of the thirteenth century now existing in 
Europe, 406 feet long and 121 feet high, surmounted 
by two massive towers, and specially remarkable for 
Its western fac^atle with the three portals, great rose- 
window, and numerous statues that adorn it, the 
church of St Remy, partly Romanesque, partly 
Gothic, the oldest, and still, with exception of the 
cathedral, the finest church in Rheims, the archi 
episcopal palace (1 498-1 50‘»), occupied by the French 
kings on the occasion of their coronation, the Porte 
de Mars, one of the ^^atts originally built by the 
Romans as a triumphal arch in honour of Csesar and 
Augustus, and rcpaiied so as to have again become, 
after great dilapidation, a truly splendid structure, 
the town house, with an elegant facade of modem 
lonstruction, and containing a museum of natural 
history and a library of (>i),000 vols , and several 
ancient mansions, particularly the hotel of the counts 
of Champagne, furnishing fim sjiecimens of pictur 
eH<iue street architecture The most important in- 
dustries of Rheims are the spinning and weaving 
of woollens, especially meriuues, cashmeres flannels, 
and blankets It is also a great centre of the cham- 
pagne trade, the vast cellars in which the wine is 
stored, and which are hewn in the limestone rock, 
being among the sights of the city There are also 
numerous dye works, worsted mills, breweries, and 
tanneries The trade is important Rheims is the 
see of an archbishop, and {lossesses a lyceum, school of 
medicine and pharmacy, society of arts and sciences, &c 

liheims iH a place of great antiquity Even before 
tbe Roman m v asion it bad acquii ed some importam e, 
when it u as known b> the name of Durocortorum At 
a later p( nod it became the principal town of Belgic 
Gaul, and was adorned by numerous handsome edi 
flees Chr stianity is said to have been mtroduced into 
It in 360, and its cathedral to have lieen founded about 
400 by St Nicasius, who perished shortly after m a 
massat re by tbe A andals, who had made themselves 
masters of the tow n St Remy, one of Lis successors, 
converted and bajitised Clovis and almost all the 
Prankish chiefs in 496, after the battle of Tolbiac 
iMiilip Augustus caused himself to be conBecrate<l at 
Rheims in 1 1 79, and the example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by hiB successors, with the exce[)tioD of Henry 
I V , till tbe time of N apoleon 1 Rheims often suffered 
much fiom war, and was repeatedly m possession of 
the English, who were finally expelled by the Maid 
of Orleans in 1421 In 1814 the Russians gamed 
possession of the town, but were shortly after sur- 
piised and dnven out by Napoleon, whose success on 
this occasion was the last which he was destined to 
enjo> Pop in 1891, 104,186, in 1901, 107,773 

RHEINGAU, a territory in the southern part of 
the Duchy of Nassau, extending along the right bank 
of the Rhine for about 15 miles, between Biebnch 
and Riideshcim, in the bailiwicks of Wiesbaden, Elt- 
ville, and Rudesbeim It is equally distmguished 
by its beauty and fertility, produces exc^ent wine 
and fnnt, and maintains a very dense population 
RHENISH CONFEDERATION See Confb- 

DERATION OF THE EhINE 

RHENISH PRUSSIA. See Rhine (Provincb 

OF THE) 

RHENISH WINES, the general designation for 
tho wmes produced m the region wateM by the 
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Rhine , they are the finest wines of Germany The pronounced in the presence of hearers with appro 
\ineson the Rhine were planted in the third ten tnrj, pnate j^stiire and declamation and they oiten 
under the Empenir Probus Accordinjjtoastill exist tlurefore rK|uiie a difftrtmt atjle of < omi>o8itum 
ing tradition, Charlemaijne transplanted the first and arraiuifi inent from those works whuh ai\ m* 
Vint in the Rheingau fnnn Orleans The Rhungau ttnded simply to la- rtatl and not omttnitilly de 
is the true country of the Rhenish wines Tht l>est tlaimed and whuh au tmhractnl in tin jurisdiction 
are those of As8mannhaust,n(thitfly red ), Rudeshtim, of ihetoric in its wuhst stnst 'I he Romans dis 
Hinterhausen GtJisenheiin Tohannisberg, the liest tinguished ihrto kiiuls of tloqiuiut. — tht demon 
of all, and Markobrunn Besidts tin wines of tlu stratue, ottiijued with prajst ot bl imt and addrt "st'd 
Rhtingau, tht followrtng an gotnl Rhtnish wines to the judgnunt , tht (hlilnrativt which a* ts upon 
on tht left bank, those of Nu rtnstem, Lubfraumilch, the will and the imlmations 1>\ pu-suasion or tiis 
a mild wine growing near Wonns, Laulx^nluim Ba suasion, and the jiubtiil or h>nusu whuh is ustd 
charach, on the right bank, Hmhlium (whuue m dt fending or attatUing llu Urtsks dividtd 
English Hock) Among tlust wimsthc Laulieiihum disnmrsts atcordiiig to tluir lonttuts ivs uliitmg to 
and Assmannhaustn arc the most agreeable the preitpts(/<w)uv), imiiiiurs{fr/i« ), and let lings 
Hochhtiin, Johannislxrg and Gtistnlu im tht nu»st and as tht n fort ciilmlatitl tt> instnut to phase, 
aromatic, the Niercnsttin IMarkobriinn liaeharach, and to move — a division tasilv ittoiitilabU with the 
and Rudeshtim tht strongt St and most fit r} Rhtn foiniti Tht Romans hmi also a t orrt sjHUithng 

ish wines miproM much with age audtoutiniu iin division into tlu ffcnus dm udi Un\u nudutcn and 

proMiig longer than an^ oth^r wirits Nunt of the 'tuhiinu MtKlern thupunet has bun distiuguislietl, 
wine cellars of Germany an said to contain Rluiiish aitording to tlu subjtct to whuh it rclatts into 

wint abo\ e 200 yt ars old that of tlu senatt, tht iwir, the jnilpit, and the 

RHEOSTAT, au instiununt invcnttd l»\ Wluat ' platfimn In the wider stnst lus al)o\t txjdaiiiid, 
stone f(»r measuring elutiual resistaiuts Two rlutoru treats of jirose (om|K)sitioii in genual, 
rolh rs \ anti n, the latter mui ttuulucting tht wlutlur in tlu form t>f histt>riial woiks, jiliilt) 
ftirnur tif brass ire geared togttlur so that when sophital disst rtations, piiutual j>rettpts (lialogiu s, 
either is tiimttl b> nuansof i hantllt a fine tt^pptr t»i Ittttrs, and tlurefoit imlutUs tlu ctuisidciation 
Wirt will lx untoiltd from out rollt r as it is wounti of all tlu tpialitus t>f pit)st eomjNisition purity of 
uptui the other An mth \ sliow>> the nundxr t>f stylt stiutture tif stntt nets, figures t>f H]xt eh, , 
etuis on II at an} tinu 'I wo bimling s< n ws oiu in slittrt of whattvtr itlatts tt> tUaint^ss, pit t iso 

of them in eontaet with tlu laass tylindtr and tlu mss tltgaiut and strtngtli t>f txpnssion In the 

other with the tnd t)f tlu wire tui tli< mmtontliut nariowti stnst of rluttuu as the ait of ptrsuasne 
ing i}lintler tonmtt tlu apjiaiatus with tlu wires . speaking it tie its tif tht untntion and disptisitum 
of the Imtttry T<» me tlu rlu(*stit the itsistaiui { t»f tlu iiiattt r 'llu latti r me ludt s tlu arrangtimiit 
to be iiuiusiirtd is put iii tntiut with a ttjustaiit | of tlu paits whuh au the tvtuilium tir inttodiu 
liattt ry and vgihunuiutir and tin induntitui t»f turn nairution (whtii mttssai}) jirtiposition and 
tlu gahaiumutLi is not* d tlu usisttiut is tlu n ' diMsion pioof tir ufutntion and ttuuluHuui tir 

rt niov ed from th* t in uit and tlu ih* ost it is juit in j«roiatu»n, and tlu t lot utum which lelatts t*> the 

its iilaet, and tlu handlt tunutl till tlu L^ihan | st\lt anti ut|uirts tkgantt piiiit}, and pucmioii 
onuttr gi\ts tlu smu nading us bt for* tlu .'llu tit li\ try t»r pi *uiun* lat ion also falls lu ri Arm 
resistintt of tlu rluttsiat is n*»w llu sain* is tlu ' totlc C^ut i*i, ami (|luintili in art tlu prineijial w liters 
resistance whuli was to Ik nu isuTt*l ami it is on ih* t*)ric among tlu aiuunts, and tlu most valu 
mtasiirtd b} tlu numlKrof i*iils of t<ipp«! win *)n able Knglisli wtuks on this subjict uit C^unplx,!! s 
tlu insulating r*»llt r n I lMiil*>st»pli} t)f Rlu torn Blaii s 1 it t turts on Rlu t(>ri< , 

RMFST'^S MOXKhY {Marncu'< r/irsus), t»r P»in 1 and tlu tuatiststif Whattly, Sj>aldmg Bain, ^t 
G\1 MeiNKi \ f wtllkn'*wii Jiist Indiin s|M(usof j RHUTM VTISM, a (Imtiisi vchuh is usually 
m*»nk(\ ttf the family ( t rt tipitlu t idu kiu»wn to the j c lustel by exposuie to cold aiul wet, and is thus 
lliiulus ns bauditr It is a strong Hpttits with | it 1 itt tl to c bm itt , st ason amlwtatlur One attack 
jxtwtiful limbs, but with*)Ut the lutF or Inartl found | jntdmjMists t*> subst*jiunt attacks, so that a ptison 
in hoiiit allittl sjjteits Tlu ImkK ittims a length j wli*» has once sufftitd frtun iheurnatism is txtttd 
of about 2 feet ami tlu tad is «jf imdium kngth j ingl} liable to a rteiirniut t»n exposiiit to chill ni 
Br*jwn IS the pn \ iiling (*)l*)Ui, but tlu bin fue . dam]) It is also a tlistast with a inaiktd tt ndemy 
and tht C 4 ill*)situs ai< fk sli * <iloun d oi i»d The [ to luitditary tiansmissmn In its acute ftirm 
rlu sus monkey IS vtiy int* lligent iml niistliu vous, | ilunmatiHin jin st nts mark* d H}tn}»totnH, tht thitf 
and the y*)UTig om s can lx easily tain* d In m vti il of whuh may be said to be ft vt i, st vt rt joint pains, 
parts of Indii tlu Hin<lus prott^t this sjittus foi ind profust sour sweats In this form it t onslitutes 
which they have a gre It \em latum acutr rluinnaUc f(\(r In H*)im casts the dis*aso 

RHETORIC (Oieek, ihtUntkr from rhetor an attacks with grt at sudd* mu ss , within a ft w luiurs 
orit*>r), m itswuhst stnst, miy b* rtgirdfd is tlie after t xjiosuu t** wt t or a chill tlu person lx(*>ines 
tluor} of elo*juence, whither sjK»ktn or written irid fevered, ami conijilains of a himg pains, sptdnlly in 
treits*if the gc nerd rules of ]u*»Ht style, in vuw ot tlu jtunts, ami the disease devtlojis with rapuhty 
the end to be served by the ct)mi)t)Sitiori SjKtch in other cases the jierson may suffer for a ft w days 
IS adelresLSed to the umk rstanding, the will, and the fnmi synipteuns of an ordinary feveiish (*)kl, and the 
taste, It treats of the true the Ixauliful nriel the speeially rheumatu Kyin])toms gradually ns< But 
gtHKl, and IS tht refore didactic, enticed, and jiathctie its fully de\eloi)ed Hyni]>toins are as billows TluTe 
or practical These different objt cts arc often nriite d is a varying degn e of fever, sonietiim s vtiy high 
in the same woik, whieh therefore partakes of all the The pains art severe, somctirm s so severe that the 
three characters alxivt mentioned , but at the same slightest movement is iinbe arable It chit fly nttiicks 
time one or the other charac tt r so far prevails as to the larger joints, kntt , shoukk i, tlbow, wnst, ankle 
give a predominant ternfier to the whole In a Beginning in om j*)int it jwiss* s to others, so that 
narrower sense rhetoric is the art of {persuasive one is of ten just n covering when another is attacked 
sjpeaking, or the art of the orator, wdiieh teaches tht The joint is swollen, tender, red, and hot, and 
composition and delivery of discourses intended to sujijiuraticin is a rare occurence When the in- 
mo\e the feelings or sway the will of others These flammation sul>side‘s the joint is left with a feeling 
productions of the rhetorical art are designed to be of soreness and stiffness. The skin is covered with 
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a Hour ftmc lliiif? perspiration, which la very profuse 
\V h< n the H< v( n att icka on th( joints have ceased 
thf rnusiha and thiir tendona often arc th< seat of 
a/ hin^f sc nsatirnis and h i line's of eramj) An attack, 
if iintn lUd, rnuy last from two we< ks to six weeks 
or kuiijt r, and rt lapses an rmt uncommon, and 
ehioijK afhitions of the jmnts may remain In tht 
lourst of tin uttwk complications frfffinntly arise, 
of whnh tht most sc nous is an infi imirutory afft < 
tioii of tht mem hi am surroundinj^ the ht nt or of 
the valvts of tht htart In fatt, rhtiimatit ft vtr is 
out of tht (timmon tausts t>f valvt dist ise of tht 
ht irt Jjung anti kitlnty tomplicatitms an also 
fretjmnt Short of this stvtn ftnm ihfiimatisrn 
miy octur in a ^t at vainty of dtj^nts f< w joints 
ht in^ attjw kt (1, or only shjj:htly, uitl with littU if 
any, obvious t(t m ral tlisf iirhaiw t Spt 1 1 illy in pt i 
iions wilt) havt h;u.j t»ne att n k is a slight t \pomirt 
to (old or damp, tir a rnt rt t haiiot in wt itin r likt ly 
to otcasion jtnnt juins Sli^dittr theotis of rlit u 
matmm m ly also attatk (hufl> soft puts must It s 
tt nrlons, ami tu rvt H tuid fhiiK tht rt may ht niustiilii 
rht umatisrn, ti mlmtHis ilit urn itism iht urn itu m u 
ralv^ia, Am In an luiitt aftuU i pitunt rttpiirts 
hftiit easily (lif^osttd food sjutially milk ftutd 
hutt lit r s mt at Ih inuc ft>riiitl<l< n ami flu Inst dunk 
iHKoda wittr or (hat with milk Tht intist e^t m i 
ally HUt ( t ssf 111 im tin in il trt atim nt is w ifh silit yl ift 
of sod i ^'“iNtn 111 20 L,n uii dost s in watt i t\tiy two 
htnns till th< ]> uiin iit it lit vt d anti iht hveiahilts 
and ffitrt ifiti four turns duly foi t\tial ilavs 
If (his trt titrm III fails, act t ttt of potash shtuiM ht 
^ovtn in 10 ^rain doses tvtry tlint oi f«*ui hours 
Th( ]) itn n( hliould ht tlolhttl in woollen mitciid, 
and should ( lu fully avonl damp 

KIIKjiAS, Ct)Nsi\MiM<, tht Tyrt ( us of imKhm 
Grtttt, (ht first imivtr of tin wai for (jndin 
iinhptndtmt w is horn iihoiit vt Vtlcstino 

(tht am it nt IMit r I ), a sm ill ttiwii t)f 'I ht Hsdv Ih 
wititt not only in ( «it t k Imt also m Ku nt li ind was 
a juit t and a pitifit It nt in nmsK Jit fonmtltlu Istltl 
plan tif fi« ( iriLf ( irrt t tt from flu Otlonian l*or(< hy 
rm tins of a j^ntid sttitf isstniatmn (tin Ht t ui i i) 
and HUt 1 1 1 dt d i \ i n m hi m^^injj p<»w t r ful Puiks intt> 
his t onsjniat y aimmo otlu rs (in t tit la ittd J*assv\ ui 
0|L,hui Jit (Inn v\tnt (tt \niini wluit m in\ nth 
rnt'itliunfs and souit ktiimd nun of his nit ion it 
sidtd Fituii this pint In kt pt up a sunt tom 
HptuitUmt witli tin nntst imjioitant ctuift dt latt s in 
Grtttt amlintttlui paitsof huiopc At tin sum 
tunc In tt>ni]>t)std in hisnutnt lunL'im)L;t a numi)t i 
of patnotu soniifs taltulifttl to niH urn tin muni 
natnui t)f tin (nttk youth and to tinhitlti tin m 
against tin Mnssnlmans Ht )>t nshtsl it tin agt of 
forty tivt llaMiig htt n airtsttd in J in sti In w is 
with several tttlur juistrmis etindmttd tt> \itnni 
Ithigas and tliitt otlnisof tliosi aiitstttl v\eit suit 
biek in thams to Ut Igratlt in May 170s and wtu 
put to (hath hy the ruikish aiithontus Tht in 
flue me t>f Khiga-s sunned Ins tltalli Dining tin 
(rreck war of indopt ndtnee, whiili uHiniittly ltd to 
tht (mam ipition of their toimfcry from the Turkish 
yoke, Ins mmgs wtrt in the iiitnith tif tMiyom 
Tin most (dthrated of tlum aie his translatnui ami 
adajitation of the Marseillaise 

KHIN, Has (Lower J{liine), a foniui dijnitnient 
of Frame, m the tast of the tountr> ind l>ing' on 
the Rhine, btltiw Haut Rlnn with an area t>f 17^»'' 
stpiare miles, and a population m 18()b of 58S 070 
It now forms part of tlie German imptnil teiritory 
of Alsace Lorraine corrt'sjHmding pretty closely with 
the ijt>v t nimeiit of Nit^ert Isass (Lowi r Alsaee ) 
RHIN Haut (ITpjier Rhine), formtrly a dejMit 
nient of France, bounded on the noi th hv Btus Khin, 
-aiid on the east by the Rlune, area, 158() square miles, 


pop in 1866, 530,28^), capital, Strasbourg With 
the exemption of Belfort and a small district round 
that fortress it now forms part of the German imperial 
territory of Alsace Lorraine, corresponding closely 
with th( government of 01x,rcKis& (Upix.r Alsace) 
RH IN h (L itin, Mt nun , I n nch, Mm , German, 
M(in, Dutch, /I'/yn , It ili in Mno) the finest river 
of (t( rrri viiy is ilso om of the most important rivers 
of Luropi iH its (lirtet (onrse is 4b0 miles long and 
its imlireit <ou^s^ about miles, the area of its 
basin IS ilxnit ''t) (lOb s(pi ik miles It is formed in 
tin Swiss ( intiui (rnsons hy three main sti earns 
< ilhd tin ^ order Mitul and HmttrRhem, or the 
1 ]»!>( r. Middle and Lower Rhine The Vorder 
Rln in rises 111 the sm til Tiuna Like (76^)0 feet 
high) lying to tin iioith (list of tht St Gothard, 
iiid is uigme ntt d hy tw o stu ams which unite with it 
in ir (’hi imut ('dSO ft( () I ht Mittel Rhein issues 
from V small like wist of the Lukni mierlierg, tra 
verses tin M( di isi rthal ind joins th( Vorder Rhein 
it iJiseiitis fiom which point the milted stieam is 
(ailed \ord(! Hh* 111 It takes in caste rly diree 
lion and it Ih n in n lu unitis with tin Hinter 
Rlu 111 whnh issnt H fioin the Kheinwild (nkK itr, in 
tin \dul i gtouj), iml h i# i loiir^e of ihout 70 niihs 
thioi^li tilt Hlninw ildth il Ijefoie ri aching Reitlic 
mill H»i( tin stu im tikes tin naiin of Rhim has 
a width of 1 10 to no f« 1 1 ind admits of Ho iting 
'I he Hhme first h« conn s jiropeily nivigihli at Cone 
iftti ridiving till Pltssui It now turns noith, 
and shoitly ift» r hi mg lugnnntid by the faind 
♦juart quits the Giisoris forms the liound iry he tween 
tin t inton of ,St G dl on tin It ft and Lieehti iistt m 
ami Vonlbtrg on tin nglit, k i tivmg tlu III from 
tin liftei and tiiltrs tlie Bodensee 01 Like of 
Const ime eontmmd by tin I’'^nters(i On issuing 
from the Uiitiisit it flows west s« pirating Swut/er 
luidfiom tin (Jiaml dutlivof Iknlen and (ontinues 
itseouisi to S( h ittli lUst n and Basel, rt ( c iv mg as it 
])roti(ds on tin hit tlu Goldieh, Thur, Thoss, 
(ilatt and A 11 and 011 tin right tin Wutadi ami 
Alb mount tin stu iiiis ol tin Black Forest At 
S( b iffh uistn tin iivti foiins pirhi]>s the grandest 
w licit ills 111 1 uiopi Vt Bast] It igiin bigiiis to 
flow m»rth wlun it stp,iiat«s tin Geiinan teiiitory 
of Vlsaee fiom B nh 11 fonns tlu bound iry be tw ten 
tin. latte r and tin ]• i\ m ni 1’ il itinati, Hows tin rc- 
aftei tliroiigh tlu (ji ind diuhy of Hesse, forms the 
boundary lust In tween it uul N issiu, and then 
be twee n N iss m uul the lb ussiaii Rlu rush province, 
till it wholly enters the latter at Cohit n/ During 
the eeuiise fiom P> isel lion dese nhcd it rcttivcson 
the left the 111 uul sevtrd little stieaniH fremi the 
\e>sges ■'Tld tlu Ij lUte 1 uul Oue le h and eni the 
right tlu Muse FI/ km/ig Alurg, Ptin/, Neckar, 
M iiii uul Lahn uul pas•^e s Jiieisach, Stmssburg, 
(lernursheim Spires, A1 umlu nil Worms Mainz^ 
Bilurieh, ind Bingen In Rlunisli PiusHia it re 
(elves em the light the Vied Sug Wuj»iHr, Ruhr, 
uul Lijipt iiid on the left the Nahe, Memellc, Ahr, 
ind Tift, ami flows jiist tlu towns of Neuwied, 
Beiiiii C’ologm Dusseleleuf iiid Vesel Thereafter 
Ulem Linmeiieh it enters tlu Dutth province of 
(it leli rlaiid, iiid shortly ifter dividea into two 
hum lies a south uul i north The south, called 
the Waal (amuntly Vah ills), carries off two thirds 
t)f its water, and jtuns tin Mias or Meuse at 
Woudruhem llu noith branch, after making 
several windings in its eenirse to Arnhem, hut still 
rt taming the name t)f Rhine (Rijn), divides at 
Wt-sttrvoort luftiie leaching Arnhem, into two 
hiamhis Of these the right procet*ds as the New 
Ijssel, in the lied of the canal vvhnh Drusus dug to 
eonmet the Rhine with the Old Ijssel, till it reaches 
Doiisburg, where the Now and Old Ijssel unite to 
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pour tWir uccnmnlated waters into the Zu\ der Zee 
left arm proceeds, under the name of Rhine, m 
a course nearly parallel to the Waal, passing Wage 
ningen and Khenen to Wijk-hy-Durstede, uhere it 
airain bifurcates, sending a very feeble branch, under 
the name of the Crook^ Rhine, to Utrecht, where, 
by the canal of Vaart, it conimumcatos with the 
much larerer branch, called the Leek, and flniMng 
past Viarien and Sthoonhofen unites with the Maas 
abo^e Grimi>en op de Lek Ihe Crooked Rhint 
Itecomes littR Ixttt r than a<iitc h on Ua% mg Utrecht 
It proceeds towards Lc 3 din, and at the liegmnincr t'f 
the nineteenth eenturj ^^a8 lost in the sand l)t>ond 
Katwijk aan <len Hijn At an earlier |Hno<l it had 
here found an outlet into the ocean, ainl in more 
recent tmus, after snrmonntmg min\ dilhtnlties, the 
lost water of the Rhine has been collect d in a cansl, 
and b\ the aid of three sluues the outlet has igain 
been established The breadth of the Rhine and tlu 
character of its chaniid difT*^r much at dilftnnt ])aits 
of its long course Its bieadth at Basel is 750 feet 
iHitween Straasburg ami Spires from 1000 to IJOO 
feet, at Mainz 1 >ou t<» 1700 feet and at Schtnkf n 
sthanz, where it niters the Netherlandh 2150 feet 
Its depth van* s trom 5 to ‘28 fetit, and at Uus'^tldorf 
amounts e\ « n to 50 feet From the 1 ^akt of Const nice 
to Basel it ha an ry ro{ ky befl, but Iom er dou n 
contains numerous islands jiartly compost, d of sind 
and cla\ 1 rom Breisoch several of tlu isiuids 
are clothed vith herbage, and tnin admit of cnltna 
tion, Ik tween Strisshurg and (lernu rslu itn tlu \ form 
thickets of hnishwiSMi The b’hme abounds with 
hsh, UK hiding salmon and sdinon trout but mon 
eH]>e< iaU\ sturgeon, lunpnvs, ]>iU< and tarp Wild 
fowl also abound >n its bmks and (ounthss islands 
Some gold IS tuntuiml anumg tlu samls brought 
down into it from the mountains of l^wit/trland ami 
of the Bla( 1 horcst 

Ihe iiaMgition of tlu Rhine is very important, 
partuularlv for West (termanv As alrtadv men 
tinned, it first hecorrus naMgablt at ( cure m the 
tlnsons but the (ontinuous iiaMgation dots not 
iiegiii till below St haffhaustn,and tlu triflu in ltuuU<l 
vessels 18 not important alwtve Spirts 'Flu iiaMga 
turn IB remit red tUngt rous by w itt if ills more espo 
ciallv tht>«e of S< hatfhaust n, t)f /ur/aeh (mar tht 
mouth of tht W utat h), tif Laiift nhurg, ami tif IBriii 
felden it is also remit red tlingcrous by the Bmgtr- 
ltK.h, near Bmgtn, whtrt the stitam liettuiies sml 
denly narrowttl and (tmhmd lutwttn IttfLy prtti 
put. 8 , and by similar t iust s, tluuigh m a less degree, 
at Bat harm h, St (jtiar, anti at I nktl 

The Rhim is tlistmguisht d alikt by the lie iuty of 
Its scenery and the neh hehls and vmev irds which 
clothe its banks Hence no n\er m (it irnany, more 
■es;>ecially since the mtrtsluction of steam vesstls, 
attracts sti many tourists 1 rom Rmtel to Mainz it 
Hows through a with vallei, boumhtl on the hft by 
the Vosges, and on the right b\ tht Jilaek i ttrest 
and the mount uns along the J lerirstrasse I rom 
Mamz the intmntiin ridges apprtiach the stremi at 
first only on the right bank, where they form the 
Rhemgaii, hut at Bingen the\ begin to hem m the 
left bank also, ami continue from thence to Ktmigs 
winter to present a succession of lofty inoimtam 
summits, Ixdd precipicts, and wild romantic views 
Pleasant towms and \ illages he nestled at the foot of 
lofty bills, above them on all sides rise nteky steeps 
and slopes clothed with vines, and eiery now and 
then the castles and fastnesses of feudal times are 
seen frowning from precipices apparently inaccessible 
At tunes the cham of ndges on either side opens 
-out, and allows the eye to wander into romantic val- 
leys, along which tnbutanes of less or greater mag- 
tutude keep dashing down or gradually w inding to 


the parent «stroa!n On the ri\er itself ninth addi 
tional \arut\ ind lx uit\ are giten to the sotniery 
by tlu const mt ret urn me of putunstpie and \ir 
daiit islands 

RHIM’ (^>M KHMINTION OF Si ( CoNPKDKH^ 
noN oi- Till RiriMv 

HHl\F Rkomm I oi Tin or Riumsh Pitrssii 
((utriimii /ih( mproi i n ) a ]>in\uui if Prussia, bt 
twtentbi tiuit )r\ vif \Nui Lormmo, Ik I 

gium Holl mil TiUViudmi^ Jb*est Nnssaii 

the Bi\ariin Raliitmati imd ilic | nn met ivfWtst 
]*lialn HHu 10 115 M|uin In tht south it 

IS hdh Ining tiii\<isi.d \\\ tlu loigts of Holu 
\ttn Kitbl Hoih wald Mvi wald iml HumlsnUk 
It iswitiiiil bv tlu Rhiiu tlu Mo'^illi and some 
atHmntsoftlu MtiiNi Tlu ptopoi turn of uniuodvu 
tui laiui IS \t ry MU ill Grmi potatois Ha\ lump, 
tobatto lioji-' oilsiiih gii]H« iiid otlui fruits aie 
lultiiatid iiid horiud i ittU, hoists slutp goats 
and swint iie txttnsittlv naud It is the nu»st 
impoitani inim ral distin t m tlu kingdom iron, to}> 
IH r ba<l toil, /iiu g\psuni tla\ niaibb alabasti r, 
ami por]»h>r\ lx mg wiou^bt It is bki wihc i most 
ju(i\t niannf utunng distiut, tlun bt mg iinnu nuis 
in»n w oik sand mat b ITU shops (luinit il vNOikH,aiigar 
nfiiurus glass w oiks ])o)( t lam w oiks totton w<u)l 
bn hm n and silk spinning and w t a\ mg fat tones , 
and papti, oil fulling gram and otlur iiiiIIm, with 
ibo\o 2000 bn v\ tilts and ibott 1000 tliatillintH 
Itisdnultil into (ht tut go\t rrmu iits (Rt gittniiigH 
Ix/ii kt ) <»f (^^b»glu Dussildorf, Vatlun 'I’ikt, aiitl 
(5)bltii/ Fop {IS05) 5 100 002, (1000) 5 759,708, 
of whom about a fourth an I’rotistants tlint fourthu 
Roman Citlu>lHK ami tlui n st piimipally .lews 
RHTNK WHNK Ste Rhfnihii Winks 

RHlNlK’h lUlS, a gt huh of Ungulate or Hwifed 
Mammalia, inehuUd m tlu faiiiiK /I'/nnomofit/tr, of 
tlu Ungulvte <liMKum IN nssodat t\ la (which see) 

'1 hiH gi iius im bult H Ht venil wt I) niaikt d hjhkkih, and 
tlu til IT at It I’M t>f tlu fiinily in found m the niumled 
blunt iiiu//lt, in the almt mt of caiimu tenth, and in 
tlu prtHtiueof iruiHorn in bt»th jaws ^Fho molani 
iiuiiibt I Hi vt n on t It h hkU of tac h jaw, and jiohhosii 
tuhcHulatt downs 'Flu Hkull m of pyramidal form, 
ami the nanal bom h are \(ry yiroinmtiiitly dovelojiod, 
and Huppoit om or inort ‘horns, w hit h, however, 
an imp iin d or median m tlu ir fiosition The feet 
j)i»HfltHH thii ( tooH I full, tlu tot H laijiig encased in 
hoofs 'riiesc anmialH art fill of laigt Hize and un- 
gainly ff»rm, ami the Hkm ih HHnilly thrown into 
ftiltls of 111 / n oi loHH dt finite kind The Rhinoceros 
has hten gent rally Hiij»poHui to represent the fabled 
‘uiiuorn of the amuntH, thiH Hiipposition ansing 
from the fact of tht hc animals jioBSt ssmg iianal horns, 
which fancy and Hiipcrstituui wouM reatlily altt r into 
the more elegant ayipiarameof the imic orris horn, 
and at tlu Hiim time mitst the body of the Rlnn 
(Kf roH with the more comely jutipiatioiiH of the my 
thit il aiimial '^1 he honm of the RlimcKeros coriHiHt 
eath of lungitudmal united hbres, these structures 
being of fjiidermic ongin, and preHcntmg the horn 
ology of a grouy) of largely developed and modified 
hiira When two honiK are developed, the hinder 
one IS Inime by the frontal bones, and is situated tn 
the middle hue behind the front horn 'J"ho front 
horn IS generally much larL^'er tlian the hinder one, 
the latter, when larger, poMHcsHiiig a different shayie 
from the front structure 1 hese animals ft ed chieHy 
upon grasses and the foliage of trees, and inhabit 
marshy places In the j^rt st nt day they are confined 
to tropical climates, and occur m Afnca and Aiiia 
and the larger islands of tlie Indian or Malayan 
archipelago, although, as will be presently noted, their 
geological or past distnbution was of a much num 
extensive character 
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The most familiar Bpccjes is the typical One homed 
or Indian Rhinoceros {Jihnnx)cero9 umcornu or In 
dicus, shown on plate at Unoulata), which, like 
all the Asiatic si»ccips, has the skin thrown into 
very definite folds, corresponding to the regions of 
the lK»dy The horn of this species is bWk, and 
usually very thick Its average length is about 
6 or 6 feet , its colour a deep brownish black, tinged 
with a purplish hue, but the colour m the young 
animal is said to be much paler than that of the 
adult 'ITie upper lip is very large, and overhangs 
the Ion er it is furnished with strong muscles, and is 
employed by the animal somewhat as the elephant 
uses his trunk llie ears are large, erect, and pointed 
^'he skin is naked, rough, and extremely thick , aliout 
the neck it is gathered into large folds, a fold also 
extends between the shoulders and fore kgs, and 
another from the hinder part of the back to the 
thighs The tail is slender, flat at tin end, and fur 
nished at the sides with very stiff black hairs T he 
legs are very short This animal was well known to 
the aiuients, and was introduced into the games of 
the circus by Pom|)ey I roni the time of the fall 
of the Roman Empire, however, it was lost sight of 
so completely, that, prior to the sixteenth century, 
naturalists were of opinion that it had never existed, 
oi, if so, that it was extinct When the Portuguese, 
however, double d the (.'ape of Good Hope, and opened 
the way to India, these animals ag un became known, 
and many were introdiued into Europe The first 
that appiared in I'.ngland was m 1684 The Rhin 
oceroa Ints in shady fonsts adjoining nvers, or in 
the swampy jungles with which its native country 
abounds Though possessed of gr< at strength, and 
more than a match for either the tiger or the ele- 
phant, it 18 ipnet and inoffensive unless provoked 
The female prodin es ont at a birth The growth of 
the young is very gradual, as, at the age of two 
years, it siarcely attains half its height The sight 
of the UhiiKKcroH is by no means icute, but, on the 
contrary, its senses of smelling and iKaiing are v<ry 
keen Its chuf food is canes and shrubs It w'as 
for a long time supjiosed that the tongue was hard 
and exceedingly rough, but recent cibserv ations hav e 
shown that it does not present these peculiantii s 
The flesh somewhat resf uibks pork m tast< , though 
of a stronger flavour and coarser gram 

Very many falihs were fonnerly in vogue concern 
ing this animal and its horn, the latter structure 
being alleged to he capable of detecting poison, 
whicm effervesced when thrown upon it, a pn sumed 
cjuality which caused it to be highly valuetl by 
eastern potentates 'J'he habit tin sc animals have 
of rolling in the mud of their marshes, is ap}>arently 
calculate d to jirotcet them from the attac k of nM»8 
quitots and other insects which iiifc st the soft tender 
parts beneath the folds of the skin 

1'he Javanese or Soiidaic Rhinoceros {Ji ^ondaicm) 
is distinguished from the Indian species by its 
smaller si/e, and by differences in the disposition of 
the skin folds It appears to be chiefly noctui nul in 
its habits, and has been trained to liear a saddle and 
to be driven The horn is also shorter than m the 
Indian species, and the tail is terminated by curious 
lateral fringes of hair llie legs are longer, and 
proportionally more slender than in the Indian 
Rhmoc*ero8 This form occurs in Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo The Sumatran species {R Sumaticn^is) 
is also found in Sumatra and in the Malay Penin- 
sula In this form the skin-folds are not at aU w ell 
marked, and two home are developed, the iirst of 
these being the longer and sharper The hide is of 
black colour, and covered by a thm coating of bristly 
hairs The neck is short and heavy and the limbs 
stunted The head is muoh elongated, and the 


{g said to be of a very mild temperament, 
even approachmg to timidity 

The typical African Rhinoceros, Rhinaster or Bo- 
rele {R btcomu), found m Cape Colony and Southern 
Africa generally, is the best knowm of the African 
species This form, like other African species, pos- 
sessf^s no skin folds 1 he horns are of very charae 
tenstic confonuatiun, the front horn bemg broad and 
raised as on a base, sharp y Kim ted, and curved shghtly 
backwards, whilst the hinder horn is short and com 
<a 1 The head is rounded This animal ajipears to 
be of ferocious disyiosition, and is quick and active, 
and greatly feared by the natives The food con 
Bists of roots, which it digs out of the earth by aid 
of its horn The Keitloa or Sloan s Rhinoceros {R 
KeUloa), an allied African species, yKissesses the two 
horns of nearly ujual length, the hinder being ele 
vated above the front one This form is also avoided 
on account of its morose temper I'he upper hp is 
specially jiendent The Common White Rhinoceros 
or Mohogii {R or Cn atothenum Smus) of Ainca, is 
larger than either of the preceding species, and its 
front horn, when fully growm, may attain a length 
of 3 feet, the second bung short and of conical form 
The colour m a dirty white The mu/rle it* square 
and the head ilongated This species is of quiet 
docile temperament Its flesh is savoury and the 
hide IS very thick The Kohmha or Long homed 
White Rhinoceros ( R or C Omoelh) is of much rarer 
occ urrcncc than an^ of the preceding African species 
It iH found in the interior, and generally to the east 
of the liimpopo River Ihe front horn in this species 
IS ncarlv straight, and inclines forwards, so as to 
bring its tip near to the ground when the animal 
charges or runs The side of the horn is thus fre- 
(yucntly rubbed by contact with the earth This long 
born may attain a length of 3 ^ or 4 feet, and straight 
ramrods are made from it Tn the White Rhino 
ceroses the iijijier hp is non prehensile, and m the 
African species generally no lower mcisor teeth are 
dev eloped 

The Rhinocerotidfp fomi a group of great mterest 
to the j) d Lontologist, there bt ing numerous fossil and 
extinct specie s first found in the Miocene formations, 
ami ranging through the succeeding rocks of the ter- 
tiary period of geology 'I’he group in which the 
nostrils were separated by a bony partition or cUnBon^ 
and m whieh meisor teeth were wanting in the adult, 
18 rejiresented by the R tirhorfiinux or Woolly Rhino- 
ceros, a fomi which was easentially northern m its 
ehstnlmtion, and which possessed two horns, but no 
skin folchngs Its remains do not occur in America, 
hut are found in England and throughout Europe It 
was essentially a post glacial mammal, and in time 
preceded the Mammoth (which sec) Its remains 
farst appear in the lowest bnck earths of the Thames 
valley — these deposits bemg pre glai lal, but of later 
age than those in which the Mammoth remains first 
occur The Woolly Rhmoceros remains are also 
found in Quaternary ca\L deposits, and in valley- 
gravels 1 he limbs of this form were of very robust 
make In other fossil species of Rhinoceros — such 
as in Mrgaihiiius of the Pliocene beds of Italy 
and France, and of the Cromer forest bed and lower 
I'bames brick earths of England — no bony partition 
existed between the nostrils, and the incisor teeth 
were of moderate size In R tncisti us also no cloison 
existed, and large mcisors were present, remains of 
this form — Acerothrnuvi of some authors — occurring 
m Miocene formations An imperfect bony nasal 
partition existed in the R Etrusius and R hemt- 
taochim or leptothtnus (Ow^en) The former possessed 
two horns, its remains being found in Pliocene and 
Post Pliot'ene formations The latter was also bioom, 
bad no canine or mcisor teeth, and occurs in Post 
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Pllooeno daposits — such m the Thames bnck earths 
and cave deposits The typical genus Aoerother 
turn was formed to include hornless Hhinooeroses of 
Miocene age, and the members of this genua ha\e 
the feet four toed, but the R tnetstvus of CuMer, 
already mentioned, and mcluded with these forms, 
possecNBed three toes onlv 

RHINOPLASTIC OPERATION, the surgical 
operation of restoring the nose when lost by disease 
or injury (early practised in India b\ the Brahmans), 
by means of a triangular piece of skin cut from the 
forehead, and drawn down to its new position while 
still attached to the face by the lower angle, or the 
piece of skin may belong to the arm In 14-12 
Branca, a Sicilian physician, operated bv means of 
a piece of skin cut from the arm of the individual , 
and after him this method was presen ed in the 
family of the Bajani as a secret, until Caspar Tagha 
C0721 (Tabacotius in Latin) practised it in Bologna, 
and made it public in 1597 Hence tin operation 
received the name of the Tahacotian operation 

KHIO, or Riouw, a scajM>rt belonging to the 
Hutch, in the Indian Archipelago, on tlie islet of 
landjong Pinang, in a bay on the south side of the 
Island of Bintang, 50 miles south east of Singapore 
It 18 defended bv a fort, and consists of a European 
town, which is clean and handsome, and a Chinese 
or native town, which contrasts with it m both 
resjiecta Among many good buildings are the gov 
ernor’s house, a Protestant church, nncl a school It 
was declared a free port in 1828, and having a capa 
Clous haven where large vessc Is hnd anchor ige, carries 
on a considerable trade It is the capital of a Dutch 
residency, comprising the islands m the inimedi tie 
neighbourhood, forming the Bhio Archipelago, the 
Einga group, and the 'lambclaii, Anainbas, and 
Natuiia Islands as well as tin distrutsof Kaiiipar, 
.Siak, and Indragiri, on the oist coast of Sumatra 
'Ihe population of the residency is estimated at 
108,000 

KHIZANTHEuP, or Rhizooknm (Greek, literally 
‘root flowering’ plants), a rciiiaikable group of 
plants, considered by liiiidley as forming u sc parate 
class, which he placed in a position intermediate 
between the Thallogens and the Endogciis Ihey 
resemble the former m the absence of leaves and in 
their loose cellular organization Some, perhaps all, 
of them spring from a shapeless cellular mass aiialo 
gous to the thallus of fungi On the other hand, 
they resemble more perfect f)’ant8 in having flowers 
and a complete sexual a[)|>aratu8, with this difference, 
that the embryo has no visible radicle or cotyledon 
They are all parasitical plants In c(dour they are 
brown, yellow, or mu pie — never green Their form 
IS very vanous The class was divided by Bindley 
into the orders Balanophorac c m, Oytinacetp, and 
Rafflesiacese These are now always jdaced among 
the dicotyledonous angiosin rnis, and in moic n 
cent systems they arc classed with the jiolypct ilous 
dicotyledons The Cytinaccie are combined with 
the Hafflcsiaceee, and the order classed in one group 
with AnstolochiacesB (birthwort) and Ilydnoraccae 
Balanophoracese forms one rncmlicr of a nearly 
related group, to which belong also Loranthacem 
(mistletoe), Ac 

RHIZOBOIiACEzE, the suwarro nut order, con 
suiting of exogenous trees of large size, with oppo 
site digitate leaves, flowers with five to six sepals 
more or less combined, hve to eight unequal petals, 
and numerous stamens arising with the petals from 
a hypogynous disk , seeds reniform, exalhuminous, 
with a cord dilated into a spongy excrescence , radicle 
very large. There are only eight species known, 
consisting of large trees growing in the forests of 
South America One of them {Caryocar butyroBum)^ 


a gigantic tree of Demerara, yields the louari, 
suwarro, or surahwa nut, the kernel of which is 
esteemed as the most agreeable of the nut kind The 
shell of the nut is thic k and not easily broken , the 
fruit grows in bunches, and where the nuts are in 
contact they bear the marks of pressure, being pro 
longed into a narrow edge on one side, and rounded 
off on the other, r« seinbling a pouch or bag with the 
mouth closed 1'he colour is a hue reddish brown 
A bland sweet oil is expressed from the kernels. 
The dhtticulty of gathering the nuts, cousecpient on 
the great bulk of the trees, is Rai<l to be the reason 
of the rtstrictcd supi’lv sent to this country The 
timber is used in ship building 
RHI/OPODA See Protozoa 
RHODE ISLAND, the smallest of the United 
States of North Ametica, is bounded on the north 
and oast by Massachusetts, south by the Atlantic, 
and west bv < onnccticut length, north to south, 
49 miles gn ateat breadth, *12 miles , area, 1 250 square 
miles ’1 ho surface, w Inch in the north is hilly and 
rugged, but elsewhere generally level, is divided into 
two paits by Nimagnnsett Bay, a hne body of water 
about 30 miles long by 15 miles broad, and contain 
mg several islands, and among otheis the one which 
givts the state its name Ihc principal rivers are 
the Pawtucket and the Pawtuxet, both affluents of 
the I’rovidence, which falls into Narragausett Bay, 
and the I’awiatuck, which falls into Stonnington 
Harbour ’1 ho climate, particulaily that of the 
island of Rhode Island (which has an area of 50 
Bt)uare miles) is inihl and etpiable, and well adajited, 
fiom its pheasant Huinmtrs and temperate winters, 
for invalids from the soutli 'I he soil (except on the 
insular portion of the state) is only of indiirerent 
fertility, but fiom cartful and skilful cultivation 
raises good crojm, i>articularly of Indun corn and 
oats Manufatturcs form the stajile industry, and 
cotton and woolhn goods givu tinployment to mini 
eroiis mills and factories, and a ft \v vessels are limit 
The fortigu trade, once considerable, has greatly 
decayed in consetjuenco of the rivalry of nuighboiinng 
ports possessed of greater advantages Length of 
railways open for traffic at end of 1892, 223 miles 
The chief religious <lenomiuations are the Baptists, 
Congregational ists, episcopalians, and Methodists 
lor the hightr braiuliisof education the only ctd 
legiato institution is Brown Univtrhity at IVovi 
delict In 1 900 iliert were 01 000 pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools, and over 3000 m the Hceoridary schools 
The government is vested in a governor, a senate of 
thirty seven members, elected for four years, and a 
House of Kepresentatives of seventy two members, 
elected annually by universal suffrage The state 
sends two deputies to the House of Representatives 
of the general Congress of the United States, and, 
like all other states, is represented by two members in 
the Senate The most important town is Providence , 
but there is no proper capital, as the legislature holds 
its sittings not only at it, but also at Newport 
Rhode Island was hrst settled m 163b by a small 
colony beaded by Roger Williams, who had been 
banished from Massachusetts for bis religious opinions 
Others banished for the same cause joined him in 
1638 A charter was afterwards obtained in m 
Charles II securing universal toleration, and vesting 
the government m a governor, deputy g(jvernor, ten 
assistants, and representatives chosen by the freemen 
of the towns I’his form of government continued 
in force, with a few modifications, till the adoption 
of the present constitution m May, 1843 Pop in 
1870, 217,353, m 1890, 345,506, in 1900, 428,656 
RHODE ISLAND, an island situated in Nar- 
raganset Bay, lat 41® 25' N , Ion 71® 20' w The 
state of Rhode Island takes its name from this 
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iflftnd It {« about 15 mHes from north to south, 
and $4 wide, and is divided into three townships 
Newport, Portsmouth, and Middletown. It is a 
notea resort for invalids from southern climates The 
island is very fertile, fdcasant, and healthful Numer- 
ous sheep are fed on the island, besides cattle and 
horses 

KHODhS (anc lent Greek, /fWo«, Latin, Rhodv8\ 
a Turkish ih 1 iiid in the Meflit€»rranuin, off the south 
west coast of Asm Minor, from which it is 12 mihs 
distant It measures idifuit 45 miles in hni^th 
from south W( st to north east , jjfreatf at bn adth, 
about 20 mihs, ana, 440 square milrs Lfuj^thwisc 
it IS travuHid by a <hain of moimtains, nachinjj m 
Attain) a height of 4070 U(t I’ht surfm e is g< n< r 
ally irregular, but much of it is very fcrtih, though 
cultivation is in an < xtremtJy backA^ard state The 
climate is delnious The island is sufhocntly well 
watered, though the streams an small (Vinibrous 
trees an still abundant, as are also p]Hta<hios, ni>r 
ties, rhixlodeiidroiis, At Wheat, l)«rlc\ olives, 
cotton, grapes, figs, oranges, anel oth( r fruits an 
amongst th* principal ])roduftions Of <t reals, h<»u 
ever, thin is not enough raiscsl to supply tin h<mi< 
demand, but fruit, \i g< table s, olive oil, are c xjiorti d 
m eonsidc ral)l< quant it ns, as an also sponges Tin 
pop is estimated at about *10,000, alx»ut 20 000 
being Greeks The capital is Riiodcs (set ne xt art ) 
lUieKles was a eelebraUd islarul in antiquity T he 
oldest traditions point to an early settle me nt of the 
island by soiiio of the civili/ed rues of Western 
Asia Hubseepiently, but still at an early {icriod, it 
wossettleel by Dorians from (ireeco Ifomermen 
tions three Dorian se ttle me nt», Oaminis, Lindns, and 
lalysus The llhodi ms sexin became an important 
mantune peofile , anel foiinelcd colonicH in Sicily, Italy, 
and Spam, and on the coists of Asia Minor Their 
maritime laws were t xeellent, and were regaieled on 
all the coasts eif the Mediterranean as embodying 
the fundamental pnnciples of international law At 
the lieginiung e>f the Peloponnesian war the Hhodmiis 
were subjte t to A the ns, but in 41 2 li ( , the twentie th 
year of the war, they joined Sj)arta I or a time the 
Spartan or oligaichid [)arty maintained the oseond 
ant, but it wivs in constant eoiiHiet with the Athenian 
or democ'ratu jiaity, and the island was subject to 
Sparta or Athens aeeorehng as the one or the ether 
party got the iijiper hand This continue d till the con 
elusion of the Social war in n r , wlien the inde 
peiideuoe of the island was acknowleelgeel by both It 
WM compelled by Alexaiieler the (jireat to siiVmnt to 
the Macedonian \oke but regained its inde peuideiice 
after his death, anel rose to power and prosjienty, so 
that it even reeeivtd from the Ivoinans ('ana and 
Lyena in return for the assistance rendtied them in 
the war with Antiocbus the Gremt of S>na early in 
the second oeuitury B c About twenty years later 
(168 BO 1 it lost the favour of Home bv siding with 
Perseus, for which it was punishtHl by the loss of its 
possessions m Asia Minor In the hrst eentury after 
Christ It was made part of a Komon proviiue It 
does not again aeqiiiie unportance till the mielelle 
ages About 651 it was takeu possession of by the 
Caliph Moawiyah, and in the following centuries 
was a frequent subject of contest between ('hiistiana 
and Mohammedans At the beginning of the four 
teenth century it was divideel between Greek and 
Turkish mnsters, and only owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Byzantine em^ieror, when in 1 lOU (according 
to Gibbon, August 16, 1310) it was taken by the 
knights of St John, fnim this time often called the 
knights of Khodes Bv them it was held till 1 522, 
when they were forced to surrender their capital to 
Solyman II , and to abandon the island to the Turks, 
witti whom it has remained ever since. 


RHODES a town at the north-eastern extremity 
of the island of the same name Although greatly 
reduced from what it was m ancient times, it still 
has an imposing aj»pearanc:e ITiere are several 
churches converted into mosques, a exmvent, and the 
palace of the grand masters, a college or medressa, 
and a small pubhc library Its harbour, formerly 
so famed, is now half filled up with sand, and only 
accessible to small vessels It is divided into two 
by a ruined mole, on the < nd of which is a lighthouse, 
and whic h jirote t ts the inner basin from all winds 
It IS supposed that the famous Colossus stood beside 
the passage from the outer to the inner basin The 
Colossus, the work of an artist named Chares, was 
made of brass, and was e re etc d in honour of Apollo, 
the tutelary dtity of Jlhodes, and is said to have 
been 105 feet high It was se t up about the year 
278 BO, and was thrown down by an earthquake 
fifty BIX years thereafter, and lay where it fell for 
nearly 800 years, or till a n bb7, when the island 
having been taken by the Saracens, they broke the 
statue tr) pieces, and sold the brass Khodes was 
founded in 40H ii c and was in ancient times e>ne of 
the meist celebrateel of (ireek cities, and particularly 
distiiiguishe fl feir its wealth, commerce, and nav^ 
prowess, lieing one of the last uhieh surrendered to 
the Homan arms It was no less distinguisheel fe>r 
the beauty anel regnlanty eif its arehitectiire anl for 
Its literary eminence, which made it, so to B{)eak, one 
of the great university towns of the ancient Komm 
world In the viarnc 105 S()4 it siucessfully re 
BiBtc d the Bieire laid against it by 1 h metnus Pohor 
cetes, who ultimately concluded a treaty with the 
Khochans, and in admiration of their heroic defence 
presented them with the engines that he had used 
m the Buge It was agun uiiHuccessfully besieged 
from May 25 to August 17, 1480 — on this occasion 
by the sultan, Mahomet II ( )n the 22d of 1 )et ember, 
1 522, it surrendered to Solyman 1 1 after a siege of 
seven months It is subject to earthquakes, and has 
been much injuied by them m recent years Pop 
about 10,000 

KIIODKZ Se. Kopf/ 

KIIODTITM, a metal belonging to the platmuiu 
grouj), tliscovc rt (1 by Wollaston in 1804 It CKCurs 
in small quantities m vanous platinum ore s Rho 
diimi IB a giavish white nnt«il, it is very hard, very 
infusible, staieelv softening m the flame of the oxy 
hydiogcii blowpi|)e it is imiltered in the air at ordi 
nurv ttinperatun H, but oxidi/is at a red heat It is 
insoluble m acids, but is leadilv oxidized by fusion 
with nitre M he sjieeiht grav it> of fused rhodium 
18 121 its atoiiiK weight is 103 3 he compounds 

of this metal have not bee*n much studied 

IvHDDDDUSDKON the name of a genus of 
evergreen shrubs with beautiful flowers, belonging 
to a sub order of the Kricacea, and elm fly inhabituig 
the mountainous regions in Europe, Neirth and South 
Amenea, and Asia ‘The rhodcxlendron (says Pax 
ton) is decidedly one of the finest of all known genera, 
containing some of the niost handsome, elegant, an»l 
showy shrubs, all of which are admirably adapted 
either for oriiAmeiiting the greenhouse or shrubberv, 
or for planting singly on lawns Peat soil is most 
suitable^ to these plants, but tht y may also be grown 
m sandy loam or vegetible mould The vaneties 
are very numoicais, and the colours range through 
rose, pink, lilac, scarlet, purple, red, and white JL 
ckryannthum a Siberian sjieties, jicssesses narcotic 
projjcrties, Jt teiTUt/ineurn and hirsulum are abun 
dant on the Swiss Alps, Ji, IJalhottSKv is an epiphytic 
species Dr Hcxiker found B ntiale on the Thibetan 
mountains at a height of 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 
Major Madden states that in Kumaon JL aurboreum 
attains a height of 40 feet 
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BJ3[0NE— RHUMB-LINE. 


RHONE, a department in France, bounded on 
the north by Sadne-et-Loiret, on the eaat by Am and 
Id^re, and on the south and west by Loire, area, 
1077 square miles The Cevennes stretch from 
north to south along its western frontier, but the 
surface lowers rapi^y eastward to the SaOne and 
Rhone The prmcipal crops are wheat, buckwheat, 
maize, and potatoes The vme and mulberry are 
also extensively cultivated The minerals include 
coal, m limited extent and of inferior quahty, ai^en- 
tiferous lead and copper Manufacturing industry 
18 largely dev eloped, and in no part of the world 
are the toer sorts of silk goods produced in greater 
perfection The other leading manufactures are 
mushn hats, tmsel, hqueurs, starch, paper, and glass 
The department is divided into the two arrondinse 
ments of Lyon and Yillefranche, and is subdivided 
mto twenty nine cantons and 268 communes The 
city of Lyons is the capital Pop in PlOl 835,157 
RH6NE (anciently, Jthodanus), a nver m Europe 
which rises in Switzerland, near the east frontiers of 
the canton of Valais, about 18 miles w s w of the 
source of the Vorder Khein Its precise ongm is com 
monly said to be m the Rh6ne glacier, between Mount 
F urea on the east, the Gallenstock on the north, and 
the Gnmsel on the west, 5581 feet above the level of 
the sea, but the natives give the name of Khodan 
or Rotten to three spnngs situated in a single basm 
at the foot of the Mayenwand, at an elevation of 
5282 feet, the water of which hows with an equal 
temperature m summer and wmter (bl“ to 63° Fohr ), 
and these they consider to form the true soun e of 
the Khdne I'he waters from these spnngs join the 
stream from the glacier at a very short distance 
from their origin The young river dashes down 
with great ra])idit> into the valley bene ath, leaping 
from cascade to cascade, traverses the centre c»f 
/alais in a westerly direction, and near Villcneuve 
enters the liake of (Jeueva at its eastern extremity 
On entenng the lake its waters are surcharged with 
mud , but on issuing from it, at its south west ex 
tremity, at the town of Geneva, it is of a pure deep 
blue colour, soon after changed into a muddy brown 
by the accession of the glacier born Arve, which 
joms it mile below Geneva Proceeding south- 
west to the frontiers of the department of Ain 
m France, it turns almost due south, forming the 
boundary between that department and Savoy, then 
turning suddenly north west, traces the boundary 
lietween the same department and that of Islie, and 
reaches Lyons Here, having at least doubled its 
volume by the accession of the Sadne, it proceeds 
almost due south, separating the departments of llhdne, 
Loire, Ardtche, and Gard on the west, from the de- 
partment of lsi;re, Dr6me, and Yaucluse on the east 
On approaching Avignon it takes a more circuitous but 
still southerly course, separates the department of Gard 
from that of Bouches du Rh6ne, traverses part of 
latter department, and fmally falls into the Gulf of 
Lyons m the Mediterranean At Arles it divides 
mto two branches, the less of which, under the name 
of Old Rh6ne, flows south west, forming the west 
side of the large delta, known by the name of the ile 
de Camargue The mam branch, under the name 
of Grand Rhdne, continues its southerly course, but 
agam divides mto two branches, and enters the sea 
by two mouths. The most important towns watered 
by the Bhdne are Sion and Geneva m Switzerland, 
and Lyons, Vienne, Toumon, Valener, Viviers, Pont 
St. Espnt, Avignon, Tarascon, Beaucaire, and Arles 
in France The principal affluents are, on the nght, 
the Yalsenne, Ain, Sadne, Doux, Eneux, Ardlicbe, 
Ceze, and Ganl or Gardon, on the left the Dranse- 
Valaisane, Arve, Fier, Guiers, Bourbe, Gfere, Gal- 
aove» Iskii^ l>r6me, Ronbion, Lez, Aignes, Sozgue, 


and Durance Its whole coarse is about 580 miles, 
of which 200 miles ai'e in Switzerland, and 380 miles 
in France It is navigable for 360 miles The basin 
of the KhAiie, the area of which is 88,0 >5 square 
miles, 18 Ixmnded on the east by the Lepontian, Pen- 
nme, Graian, Cottian, anil Maritime Al)>s, south east 
by the most southern ramihcation of the Maritime 
Al|>e , north by the Bernese A Ips, Joi at, J ura, Vosges, 
and Faucilles, and west bv the C evt lines and COte 
d'Or B 3 means of a sent s of niagmticent canals, the 
navigation of the KhOiu has bet n c<uitinued, without 
interruption, tt> tht Rhine ^through the Saone), Seine, 
Loire and Garonne 

RHONK, Bouches dd See Bouciikh nu- 
RhOnk 

RHUBARB {Iiheum)t a genus of plants bt longing 
to the natural order Polygomutu? The genus con 
tains alxiut twenty spccus, nativts of central Asia, 
closely akin to the dock gums {Runux)^ from which 
it differs chiefly m having nint stamens The j>el 
tate stigmas are three in nuinlai, the fruit three 
winged, the stem upright, stiong branched, and 
covered in bud by rncmlir inoim sheaths, the root- 
stock brant bed, fleshy, and strong, the haves petio- 
late very largt, palinatcly veined, entire or lobed 
and toothed, and tht small flow t is, whitish or rtd in 
colour anangtd in large panults of many flowered 
clusters The most important sptuts is R officinale^ 
a native of eastern Tibet and westtrn China This 
8j»ttie8 IS the (hitf source of rnediunal rhubarb, 
whu h 18 obtained from its rt)otstt)t k , but stweral 
otlit r sptcKS, Huth as R pabmttuni, R undulatum^ 
R Rhaponticuniy «fec , also contnbute to the supply 
Hormtrly rlmbarb was impt>rt(d to Europe overland 
by way of Russia, win ntt tht n inu Russtnn rhuharbf 
but since the opening of Clnuest ports to European 
(omintrtt it comes dirt ct from China by sea Vari- 
ous kinds art distingumhcd by names mdi(4iting the 
luit of China from which they conic Rhubarb is 
used in mtdicine chiefly os a puigativc In small 
dusts it forms a valuabh tonu t(> the stomach, and 
in suth a tost its effect is slightly astnngent It 
IS useful in Uiscs of diarrhaa or piles U’ho chief 
pr« parations are tincture of rhubarb, (tregory’s 
powder, and the compound ilmbarb pill The tom- 
mon rlmbarb, cultivated for the sakt of its acidulous 
kaf stalks, consists mainly of R Rhaponticum The 
leaf stalks are used in making tarts, pre serves, &c , 
and also for producing a kind of wine The root 
stocks are alsii employed mcditinally 

RHUDDLAN, a borough, port, and pansh of 
North W ales, m the county of I lint 'J'he ttiwn is 
8 miles N N w of St Asa]»h, and about the same 
distance from the sea, tm the nght bank of the 
Clwyd It has the ruins of a magniiicent castle, 
said to date from the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the remains of an old C'lstcrcian abbey, and 
the fragments of the building where King Edward 
I held hiH Parliament m 1281, when he passed the 
statute of Rbuddlan, making new regulations for the 
government of Wales Rbuddlan unites with Flint, 
Ac , in returning a member to Parliament Pop of 
ecclesiastical parish 111 1891, 1230 

RHUMB LINE, a Ime described on the earth’s 
surface by a ship sailing steadily m the direction of 
any one point of the (omi^ass, except one of the four 
cardinal points A rhumb line laid down on a map 
drawn on the principle of Mercators projection is 
a straight line cutting the meridians at a constant 
angle, but if a rhumb line be drawn on a gloVie, so that 
it will cut the mendians all at the same angle, it will 
be found to be a spiral curve such that however far 
It may be produced it will always approach the pole, 
but never reach it This spiral is calied a Utxodromc 
curve. 
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BHXJMBS, tbe points of the compass. See Com- 
pass 

KHUS See Sumach 

RliYL, a watering j>lace m North Wales, In the 
county of llmt, 6^ miles north west of St Asaph, 
and about 3 milts north west of Rhuddlan It is 
3<) miles by rail from Chester, and about the same 
distance from Bangor It has a fine sandy beach, 
and possesses the charm of a most interesting country 
at the back The climate is dry and the winter 
temperature high Top (1891), 6491, {1901), 8173 

RIIYMK, Khtme, or Eime, m poetry, the corrts 
pondence of sounds in the terminating words or sylla 
hies of verses The vowel and the final articulations 
or consonants should be the same in sound The 
initial consonants ought to be different In languages 
which have not, hke the English, a great vancty of 
shades lietween the sounds of a, e, i, o, u (pronounced 
as in Italian), writers adhere strictly to this rule , 
that IS to say, the con t spondiug syllables have exac tly 
the same vowel sound J* nglish wnters have allowed 
themselves r ertain licenst h, and we find in the best 
English poets rhymes which strike an accurate ear 
as meorrect In sonx inst mei s, such as »k if and liftei ti/, 
hand and comnutiid^ fjom and alone, the correspond 
enco in the letteis makes what might be calhd a 
rhyme to the i ye, which supplies, in some m< asure, 
the want of corresprmdence in sound In other in 
stances, howevir, this is not the ease, as m rnentft 
and (hinqe, rtmoii and ihouuht Such rhymes may 
be tolciatt <1 if tliey only oc( ur at rare intervals, but 
they must certainly he regarded as blemishes, and 
are can fully avoided by all who wish to write har- 
moniously If tlu rhyme is only in the last syllables, 
as m fm(/ai c and h</un c, it is called a male rhyme, if in 
the two last syllables, as hittfVMul qhtiei, it is called 
a female or dUmhle rhyme Sometimes the last three 
syllables rhyme, fus raJlonti/ and tenproiUy, or the 
1 talian diar tnc and dw acme, or tavola aiid/o# ola 3'hiB 
is colled a tuple rhyme, in Italian veuto sdruenolo 
3Iiih last sort of rhyme s is principally useel in pieces 
of a comic or coin ers itioual eharacte r lUiymes wbie h 
extend to more than three syllables are almost confined 
to the Arabians anel l^ersians in their short odes {gaz- 
elles), 111 which the same rhyme, carried through the 
wheile poem, extends semietimes to four and more 
syllables Some languages incline more to the male 
rnyme, as the English, on account of its superabund- 
ance of monosyllables, others, os the Spanish and 
Italian, more to the female the German and hrench 
possess an alineist eepial store of both The female 
rhymes in l^Veiuh all contain an t mute in the last 
syllable, and fiorn tlie bcgimiing of the sixteenth 
century it has been the almost uniform piactice 
among French poets in dramatic, heroic, elegiac, sat 
irical, ami otht r forms of pot ti y to make couplets of 
male rhymes alternate with others of female rhymes 
In the ode combinations of rhymes are used, but 
always regular In the fable no fixed rule as to 
rhyme is observed nt all 

Tbe modem use of rh} me was not know n to the 
ancient Greeks and Homans We meet, indeed, 
with some rh 3 nned verses in Ovid, in which the 
rhyme was evidently intentional, but these exam 
pies are rare It has been used, on tbe other hand, 
from time immemorial among the Chinese, Hindus, 
Arabs, and other oriental nations Khyme began to 
be developed among western nations m the Latin 
poetry of the Christian Church It is found used 
as early as the fourth century, and m subsequent 
centuries it became so prevalent that carmen rhyth- 
micum acquired tbe sense of * rhymed ]X)em,’ and 
rhythmus came to be used for rhyme Our spellmg 
of the w ord rhyme is probably due to this fact, which 
letl to the supposition of a oonneotion between it and 


rhytkmut, although the word is more probably of 
Teutonic ongin, and if connected with rhyihmm at 
all, only very remotely The use of rhyme m the 
vulgar dialects of Latin was even more general than 
in ecclesiastical poems, as is shown by the poetic 
monuments of the Romance nations belonging to the 
ninth and tenth centuries In the Latin poems of 
the fathers of the church of the fourth century 
rhymes are more frequently used The most ancient 
rebt» of Teutonic and Scandinavian poetry are not 
in rhyme, but are distinguished by alliteration. The 
earliest use of rhyme m a 'I'entomc dialect is m 
f )tfned’8 Evangf ly, written m Frankish, m the latter 
part of the ninth century The oldest forms of 
rhymed v( rse are the couplet and the contmuation 
of one and the same rhyme through a whole piece 
Sometimes rhymes occur at the middle and end of a 
verse Such verst s are called Leonine (See Leo 
NINF Vehsfh ) The IVoubadours first attempted a 
variety of artihcial combinations of rhyme in the 
sonnet, can/ono, &c , and tht Spaniards and Italians, 
with their musical languages and delicacy of ear 
perfected tht forms of involved rhyme The Italians 
howt ver, at a later period, earned the artificial intn 
caeies of rhyme to great excess 

HHYMEH, Thomas, of Erctldoiine, or Earlston, 
in Berwickshire, otherwise called I'homas the Kht- 
MUi, was a jioet or romancer, who flourished dunng 
the thirteenth century 3 0 this day the name of 
I homas the Rhymer is popularly known in Scotland 
as that of a prophet , and it is only through a dis 
covery of the manusenpt of a metntal romance 
called Sir Tnstram (supposed to be his work, though 
this ifl still a matter of dispute ) that he has ax quin cl 
a better claim to rtmembraiu e I^lu Prophecies of 
I'liornas the Ilhyiiiir were published at Edinburgh 
in IfiOl and 1GF> and wire repeatedly reprinted 
'rhe romanee eif Sii Tnstram vvis tonsidered to bc^ 
lost till a cojiy w is eliseovtred among the Auchm 
litk minus<ii}>ts in tlu library of the faculty of 
advoe lies, Keliubuigh, and published, with mtroduc 
tjoii lud note s, by Sir Waite r Sceitt A better 
eelition is that of G P M ‘Neill (Scottish Text 
Soiiety, 18S(>) See also Di 1 AH Murray’s 
eebtion of the Romanee and Prf)pbeeies of Thomas 
of Iitildoum (Lilly English Text Society, 1875), 
and Child s INqmlar Ball ids {])t ii , 1<S81) 

RHYTHM, in general, means a measured division 
of time The rhythm m dancing is made manifest 
to the eyes by steps, and m music and language to 
the ears by tones We must refer the fondness for 
rhv thin in the human mind to its love of order, har- 
mony, symmetry, which lies at the basis of all the 
arts As song, music, and dancing sprung from the 
same sources, and in the earliest periods of nations 
are actually united, the rhythm of all three has much 
m common The rhythm of poetry is susceptible of 
the same exact divisions of time as the rhythm of 
dancing and music, but rhetorical rhythm is satis- 
fied with a pleasing cadence of syllables — an approxi- 
mation to the rhythm of verse, particularly at the 
beginmng and end of penods The orator or eloquent 
prose w nter arranges his words in an expressive and 
pleasmg succession, but he does not follow precise 
rules, like the versifier Tbe poetical rhyth^ like 
every species of rhythm, requires a succession of 
motions of regular duration, which, variously inter 
rupted, must yet be obvious, and combined, anoord- 
ing to the rules of beauty and grace, so as to form a 
barmomouB whole In order to make rh 3 rthm please 
its constituent parts must excite tbe feehng of variety 
m harmony or unity The vanous parts must form 
a whole, and exhibit a beginnmg, middle, and end, 
by a measured nse and fall Those parts which 
receive the tetus, the stress of the rhythoit are called 
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mw (elevation), the other parte themi {potUto^ de 
preenon) To denote the ande the common acute 
accent le need (0, for example — 

Singula quiaqua locdm tanatnt aortita daodntar 

The arsis must by no means be confounded with the 
long syllable, nor the thesis with the short syllable 
The smallest rhythmical magnitude is the foot, by 
which every union of arsis and thesis is understood 
A smgle word may constitute a foot, or the begin- 
ning and end of the foot may be in the middle of 
words. Rhythm can be imagined without words, and 
may be mdicated by notes, nr other signs of long 
and short syllables Hence the rhythm may also be 
divided differently from the words, as we have just 
seen , and the di\ ision of the words should not agree 
with the rhythmical feet, except where a rhythmical 
senes is concluded, or the pausmg of a part of the 
same requires a break in the tevt In all other 
cases the divisions of the rhythm ought to separate 
the parts of words as much as possible Such a 
dividing of the words of a Ime by the f«et is called 
catw a, and this name is also applied to the syllable 
or syllables so cut off fnim a word The llomans 
divided the rb>thmical feet, according to the number 
of syllables, into four of two syllables, eight of three 
syllables, and sixteen of four syllables, and called 
them, with the Greeks, thus — 

1 Fett of two Syllahlu. 

'-'w Pjrrhtdilu* 

■ 8 i«uiuU\uii 

— w C horf u«, or Trochmiu 
w— larubuB 

2 Fefl of Ihi rt SifUablsL 
'-ww Tnlirstli)!. 

— MoKmhus 

— - Dactyhw 

w — Altai iHHttug 

w — w Ampliibiuthya. 

— w — Ani)ihjiit\cer 

]iacc)i€ua 

ralimbaocheuB, or AntibaoohCus. 


8 Feet of four StfllableM 


Proo«leu8tnatlcuB (Dipyrrhichlua) 

DichorPua, or Ditrochieua. 
Diiainbus 
Chonanibiu 
AlltlH)>l0ttl8 
loulciu a iinnore 
loiiIniB a tnajore 
pHt*on ])riiiiUH 
Piixni Hecttiidua 
Pj«on tertnia 
P^ioii quartiiH 
F pitiltUB prinms 
t pitrltua BCHuiidua 
Epitrltua tertiuM 
Epitrltiu quartus 


These feet are simple or comjKtund, redundant or 
retrenched The hrst consist of but one arsis and 
thesis, as &c 

The second consist of two of each sort, of which one 
arsis and thesis, taken together, is considered as a 
smglearsis orthesis, as 

,or I'he third are such as con 

tarn, besides a simple foot, a short prefix or afhx, or 
m which feet of unhke quantity are connected with 
each other, 

-w-i--, -i The fourth sort are 

feet which, with two arses, have but one thesis, or 
have two arses immediately succeeding each other 
without a thesis between , for example, jl ji 
or ^ , 


Wfw ww, 

.i. a-, _s. s_ Of the simple feet, those 

only which have a long syllable m the arsis, and a 
short syllable m the thesis, afford natural variety, as 


— wf ww, The trochee and dactyl, 

therefore, the iambus and anajiest, are considered as 
the fundamental feet of all rhythm, with which th«4 
other feet can be brought into connection by resol v 
ing a long syllable into two short ones, or by con 
tracting two short into one long For more infer 
mation see VsKbS 

RHYTINA, a genus of Sin man Mammalia, which 
het me extinct not long nfttr its hist diHcov<r\, 
having been exterminated by the agent y of man 
The Sirenia (which see) are sometimes classihed with 
the Whales or Cetacea, but differ from the latter in 
many points Living examph s of this group are set n 
in the Manatee (which see) and Diigong or llalicore 
The Rhytina, of which but one species, lx SuUen, 
was knowm, was discovered on a htlle island called 
Behring’s Island, situated in Behring’s Straits, off 
the coast of Kamtchatka, in 1741, by a party of ship 
wrecked sailors belonging to Bohiing s crew, Steller 
being one of the party who described the Rhytina, 
and his description being afterwartls published at St 
Petersburg These animals were of large size and 
unwieldy bulk, and being defenceless, and easily 
taken, afforded food to the shipwrecked manners 
The average length appears to have been almut 
25 feet, the circumference being stated to average 
20 feet True teeth hardly existed, but on each side 
of each jaw a large lx>ny or fibrous plate existed, 
occupying very much the position of the molars 
These jdates wore not true teeth, but may be com- 
pared to the horny patl scon m front of the upper 
jaw of Ruminants, or more nearly, to the horny 
plates found m the mouth of exinting Siremia The 
skin was thick, and appears to have been destitute of 
hairs The tail fin was crescentic in form, and front 
limbs only, in the form of sw iinming padiUes, were 
developed The last Rhytina was lulled m 1768 — 
just twenty seven years after the hrst disc overy, by 
modem sonne© at least, of these forms, the suhse 
quent visits of ships in search of seals and sea otters qj 
completely exterminating the species 1 

RIALTO SeeVKNiCE 0 

III AZAN, a government in Russia, bounded north ^ 
by A'^ladimir, north west by Moscow, west by Tula, 
south and east by ’I'amlmv, area, 16,2 scpiare miles 
The surface is finely diversified by hills and undu fr 
lating plains, and the soil is remarkably fertile in 
the south, hut less so in the north, where there are 
se/eral extensive marshes I’he only impoitant river 
18 the Oka, which dm etly, or by its atHueiits, drains 
the whole government, except a small part in the 
south drained by the Don Cereals of all kinds are 
produced for export, and hops and tobacco are exten- 
81 velv grown The pastures feed great numbers of a* 

fine cattle, and the reanng of hec*8 forms an impor K 
tant branch of rural economy The woods furnish S 
excellent timber, partly hardwood, but chiefly pme 
The most important manufacture s are linen aud'^ 
hosiery Pop 0897), 1,827 ^>39 

IIIAZAN, a town m Russia, capital of the govern 
meat of same name, at the confluence of the Tru- 
besch and Lcheda, 105 miles south east of Moscow 
It 18 inclosed by palisades and an earthen rampart, 

IS poorly built, for the most part of wood , ana has 
numerous churches, mcluding three eathedralB, a 
large and handsome structure containing the courts 
and piihhc offices, several mona8tene8,a gymnasium, 
and diocesan seminary llie manufactures are wool- 
lens, Imens, needles, and leather, and the general 
trade 18 considerable Pop (1897) 44,552 

RIB, the name given to the slender curved bones 
which m man and the other Vertebrates spring from 
the spme or vertebral column, and which may or may 
not joined to a sternum or breast-bone in front 
The nbs ordinarily agree in number with the ver- 
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tebne of the back or dowal region Thus in man 
twelve dorsal vertebree and twelve pairs of ribs 
exist Of these the first rib is shorter and stouter 
than the others, and the seven upper pairs of ribs 
{true nbs) join the breast bone m front by means of 
intervening or costaJ cartilages The five lower pairs 
of ril)B are termed false n^, and do not reach the 
breast Ixinc, and of these five pairs the upp>er three 
(Bth, 9th, and 10th pairs) pairs are joined to the car 
tiiages m front, whilst the 1 1th and 12th pairs, being 
free m front, are sometimes termed * floating nbs.’ 
Kibs are wanting m such lower fishes os the loanee 
let, J^anifireys, &c , and in Amphiijians, such as 
Frogs and 'J'oads The number of these bones mav 
be very great, as in Serpents, and in Serpents and 
(/helonia they are not attached in front to any breast 
bone Kibs are occasionally developed in regions 
other than the thorax or chest, and on the dorsal 
vertebree Thus the cervical or neck region may 
pOBsews nbs, as in Crocodiles and other iieptilia, 
whilst the sacrum or pelvic region (see Fki vih) may 
develop these structures, then termed sacral nhs, 
seen in liirds The caudal or tail region may possess 
nbs, as in IMcnobranchus, an Amphiluan fonu 'i'hey 
may lio greatly elongabd, as m the Mying l^ragon 
or Li/nrd, in which certain of the nhs give support 
to the patagium c^r wing membrane In the ( ubra 
de Cajullo the nhs of the neck, by their sudden 
erection, expand the skin when the serpent is irri 
tatecL ^1 he Serpents move on the free extremities 
of the riliM whilst in tlio I ortoises and 'rurtUs they 
are hroadc ned, and unit< d together to form part 
of the ( liarac tensile ‘enrapiue of these forms In 
Fishes and Ainjthibians the ribs consist oaeh of a 
■ingle undivided piece only, and in some fishes (for 
example, l^ilypterus and the 'J'unuy) two distinct 
sets may l>e developed on each side of the body In 
man each rib has a double attachment to the verte 
bra It articulates with the vertebra by its head 
and by its fuhocle, this latter prominence articulating 
with the tiaiisverse pioccss of the vortebri. The 
ribs, spine, and steiiiuin together foiin the frame 
work known as the thorax or chat^ winch contains 
the heart and lungs as the chief viscera, and which 
in Mainmalia alone is coinpletol> shut oH from the 
abdomen h\ a muse ular partition, the diaphragm or 
midriff '^riie niovtiiicnts of the chest in nspitation 
are desc nbod iii the article Uksu ration (which set ) 
KlliHIjIO, a nvtr of \ orkshiro and Lancashire, 
which rises at Wlitriiside Mountain, and flows 
generally h and s w till it expands below Preston 
into ail estuary of the Irish biea, about miles in 
width, between Lytham and Stcxkport hnuce Ib'v'i 
vast river diversion works, and the construction of a 
dock at Preston, have been going on, which, wlun 
completed, will greatly improve the navigation of 
the river Over i,l,00(),000 has been sjient. 

KIBBON, a narrow web, generally of silk used 
for tying and ornamental purposes ItildHin weaving 
is a special branch of the textile industnea In 
modem looms as many as foitv riblKius ere sirnul 
taueously woven lu one machine Kibbou weaving 
was established near bt Itieniie m h ranee m the 
eleventh century, and is now c-arned on here on a 
great scale In England (\)vcn try is an important 
seat of this industry, which is also earned on at ISor 
wicb and Leic'ester Mixed fabrics of silk and cotton 
are now largely emplo> ed 

RIBBON lObllLS, the name of certain deep sea 
fishes met w itb in all parts of the ocean, generally 
found iloatiug dead on tlie 8urfac*e, or thrown ashore 
by the waves The body is like a band from to 
20 feet long, 1 0 to 1 2 inches broad, and an inch or 
two thick Ihese fishes are generally silvery in 
colour They live at such a depth that when they 


reach the surface the expansion of gases in the body 
so loosens all parts of the muscular and bony system 
that some portions are nearly always broken on hft- 
ing them out of the water 'J he hn rays in young 
nhbon fishes are extraordinarily develojjed, some of 
them being several times longer than the body The 
deal fish {Traehvpterus arctnrus) is often met with 
in the N Atlantic, and is sometimes found after 
gales on the Scottish coasts 

RIBBON*GKAbS, Canary grass, a garden va- 
riety, strified with green and white, of Phxdaris 
aruudtnficea^ a grass which is found in its wild state 
by the sides of iivers Called also yardmer^s gar- 
ters 

RIBBCNMEN, the members of a secret society 
orgaiji/ed among the Roman Catholics m Ireland 
about the be ginning of the nine tt enth century, origin 
ally, it IS said, in opiKisition to that of the Orange 
men The society was the successor of that of the 
J >ef* nde rs formed at the end of the previous century 
Its objects seem to have differed in different places 
or at different times, its aim being sometimes directed 
against rack renting and evictions, at other times 
against the tithe proc tors The organization of the 
Boc lety was similar to that of the ( >rang( men, but by 
no means so complete The membership from the 
first was drawn almost exclusively from the lowest 
c losses of the population 

RIBBON WORMS, a group of Annuloid animals, 
not included amongst the true Annelida or ‘ Worms,’ 
hut allmd in some essential points rather to the 
Tapp worms and kindred forms The Ribbon worms 
belong to the sub order Nernertnla (which see), which 
division forms a group included m the order Tur 
bellaria (Platyelmia or * Flat worms ) The Ribbon 
worms are rec ogni/ed bv their elongated worm like 
bodies, by the fact that the alimentary canal termi 
nates in a distinct anus or vent, by the presence of 
a distinct penvisccral or body cavity, by the water 
vascular system in the adult not coramuincatmg with 
the exterior, and b> the sexes being generally situ 
atecl in distinct individuals A protrusible proboscis 
also exists, and a 'pseudo b i mal system of vessels 
18 developed in addition to the water vascular appa 
ratus Reproduction may be subserved by ova, and 
through asexual reproduction by internal gemmation 
or budding, or by transverse fission or division of the 
body Hubstante In Nemertes, a typical genus, the 
embryo developed from the egg gois through a kind 
of metamorphosis closeh imitating the development 
of the larva of Lc hincxlermata (which see^ These 
forms are mariuc m habits One of the most cele- 
brated IS the genus Pori asm, of which various 
species are known This organism appears as a 
Worm of very great length, a common length being 
20 or 2^1 feet It lies during the day coiled up 
amongst stones and sea weed, and apj^iears to be 
chiefiv nocturnal and carnivorous in its habits 
Poilasia camilUn is a sptdes of this genus, the 
spec les of whu h form some of the most curious and 
interesting organisms inhabiting the sea beach 

ivIBL, or Rn EV, a town m Denmark, in the south 
west of Jutland, near the Ixiiders of Schleswig, about 
3 miles almve the mouth of the Rihe or Nipsaue, which 
neaily encircles it Its principal edifice is a large 
cathedral, which was built in the twelfth century, 
and contains the tombs of several Danish kings It 
has some manufactures, chiefly of a knitted woollen 
fabric called Ribertoi, or Ribe cloth Ribe is one of 
the oldest towns m Denmark, and was once very 
flourishing It had a good harbour, eleven churches, 
seven convents and a castle, Riberhuus, which in the 
seventeenth century was destroyed by the Swedes, 
only the foundations being still visible It was at 
Ripen that the great Elector of Brandenburg oon 
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eluded a defensive alliance with Fredenck III of 
Denmark on the 2l8t of January, 1659 The town 
has greatly declined, partly from the shallowing of 
its harliour Pop (1890), 4135 

RIBEAXJVILLE (German, JRappoltriceiIcr\ a 
tow'll of Germany, capital of a circle m Upiicr Elsaas 
(Ahiace), on the Strengbach 10 miles ^ by w of 
Colmar It has reniams of mtdneviil fortifiuations , 
many ancient houses, two old Gothic chuichos, a 
pilgrimage thnrch of Notre Dune near the town, 
de8troye<l during the French revolution, but rebuilt 
and reconsecrated in 1894, a synagogue , town hall, 
schools, hospitals, manufactures of cottons and 
leather, Inside^ flour and saw mills, quarries, &c , 
a trade in wune , and a mineral spring, known in 
the Middle Ages, rediscovered in 1868 Pop (1895), 
00^*2 

iillirrv^l, Giuseppe See Spacnoletto 
RIHl S, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Grossulariacea., comprehending the Gooselierry and 
the Currants The petals are small and scale like, 
the stamens included, or nearly so, in the corolla, the 
style erect , and in all the four British spec les the 
ovary has nerv e like jilarcntia The gooseheriy, the 
black currant, aii<l the reel currant are well known 
and valuable fruits fUlut 'tatufuiunayi and other 
Bjiecaes are prize d as ornamental gmleii shmlis 
RICARDO, ] Iavii), a eelehratt d winter on hiianee 
and political econoinv, was <if a Tcwisli famih, and 
was born in London lu 1772 ills father was a stock 
broker, and tlie son was intended for the same pro 
fesBion lie w as at first c oniu c U d witli his f ithcr s 
business, but this connection was dissolved in const 
cpieuce of his c iriltr u ini, ( hiisti initv in<l in irrying a 
C hristian worn ill 07‘M) lie then wlopu d the biisi 
ntsH of Ht<»ek leroKing on his own account, and his 
character for prohitv, inehistrv and tvUnt seMin pro 
cured him ahuiidant siqtporl, so tliat in a corn para 
tively short tiiru he k ili/cd an iiniiunsc fortune 
In 1810 he appeaud as a writer in the ^Morning 
Chronicle, on the subject of the dt prec i ition of the 
national ciiruntv uid he afterwauls tinbodud his 
ideas in a distinc t wo? k, tlie re isetnings of w Inch were 
adopted in the Jujeeirt e>f tin l.nlliori (eunmittec e>f 
the Henise of (^)lnlnons He next jiublisheel an 
Essay on Kent, in v\huh he advi»cited llit print ijiles 
of Malthuseon e rning jMipiikition In ISln he pub 
lishetl a feampldtt entitle el Proposals for an Economi 
cal and St*eure Curre nc v W h it he ]iro]K»He-(l was to 
Biipersede the use e>f gold cenn bv making bank iieetes 
exchangeable for ge»ld bars of the standaid purity at 
the mint price eef gold Ills most important lu^slue- 
tie)U 18 his tuatme on Political Kconomv anti Taxa- 
tion (1817), w hieh it*- first ajipear uiee was hailed by 
many economists as re volutioni/mg the. sc lenc^eif which 
it treats, but which is now usually spoken of in less 
hyj>erlK)lical languige In 1819 (having retired from 
business in the previous year) Ricardo obtained a 
seat m Pailianient fe)r the Irish iKirough of Portvr 
lington, and as a senator attracted the rcsiiect and 
esteem of all parties In 1822 he published a pam- 
phlet em i^ioteetiem to Agnculture, which is pro 
nounced by Matculloch a chef d auvre He died 
on 11th kSeptcmlecr, 1823 In 184b his works were 
published in one vedume 8vo, with Lift', by T K 
Macculloch , his INditicid Economy, as edited by 
Pre)f Geuincr, was published m 1891 

RICCI, Maitko, the founder <jf the Roman Catho- 
lic missions m Chma, born at Macerata in the March 
of Ancona, on the bth of December, 1552, died at 
I’ekmg on the 11th of May, 1610 In 1571 he 
entered the order of the Jesuits, and m 1577 he 
accompamed Valignan, the visitor-general of the 
missions of the East, to India. He was afterwards 
fxie of the first to be chosen to attempt the mtroduc- 


tion of Christianity into China. After some study- 
ing of Chinese he proceeded to Canton, takmg 
advantage of the permission granted to the Portu- 
guese to trade with that town at certam seasons, but 
it was only in 1583 that the fathers succeed^ in 
gaming the favour of the governor of Canton, and 
obtaining {verimssion to settle at Tohao king foo, 
60 miles up the Si kiang Recognizing the impossibi- 
hty of maintaining bimsdf in CJhma if he openly 
condemned the morals, customs, and beliefs of the 
people, he determined in the hrst plac'o to gam for him- 
self the consideration that they pay only to the learned 
He therefore published a map of the woild with the 
names written in C^hiiiese, and a small catechism in 
which were brought out only the gt uoral principles 
of (linstian morality These two woiks spread 
rapidly, and gave the Chinese a high nlea of his 
knowledge He was visited by some of the most 
enlighteneil of the natives, who testihed their high 
esteem for him Nevertheless ho was e\}K>8ed to a 
good deal of persotution, and was ultimately com 
ptllod to witlnliaw fiom the place where he had hrst 
stttleJ In 15<>5 he determined to leave the south 
of ("hina and proceed to IVkirig, for he was convmced 
that Ills presence at the court woidtl be of infinitely 
more service to C^iristiamty thin the attempts of 
miHsionarits in the piovinies In cairying out this 
intuition he had to encounter numerous difhcultios, 
and it was not till 1(>00 that he leaehtd his destina 
tion, and evui then his journey was almost renderul 
fruitliss by the proieedings of the otlutrs (barged 
with the duty of lollteting tlio duty on goods brought 
into the citv Thur cupidity hung exutod by tlie 
artidtswhuh he hi ought with him as presents to 
the ein|>eror, they appropnateil them and cost Rieu 
into prison He had lost all hojwj of leeovtiiug his 
liberty when tin moiianh heard of the injnstu e done 
him, and oidoi«d him to 1 k> received into his palace 
I'he prtseiits he brought wtn attentivdy examined 
by th< unptror, whom curiosity was roused particu 
I Urly ])V a (lock and a watch that struck the hours 
9 he inismonaru s were )>umittccl to establish them 
selves it I’cking, and to found a church, and Ricci 
hinisclf, through his twt and integrity, enjoyed the 
royal f ivoiir to the < ud of his life, as he did also the 
cstcuiiof the great and the learned He had just 
temijdeted at his death the munoirs of his imssion, 
which were published at Augshurg m 1015, under 
the title De (,’hristiaua ex])e(htione apud Sinas bus 
cepta ab S<k let ite 1 c sii He wrote also several works 
m C’hinese, bcsules those mentioned above Of these 
the two most valued by the natives art, a Dialogue 
on Fne ndship, in imitation of that of Cicen), and a 
9’rtati8e on the Tnie Doctrine of G«>d, the latter of 
which, altcre 3 el a little as to the language, was inelueleel 
in the collectiem of the best Chinese works made at 
the instince of Kian lung 

RICCIARELLI, Danietf, better known by the 
name of Danifef da Voi tfuiia, was lM>rii at Volterra 
m 1509, and having resolved to devote himself to 
jiamting, studied at biena, first under Antonio llar/i, 
and afterwards under Baldassaie Reru/zi I’o com 
plcte his education he repaired to Rome, and was em 
ployed as an assistant to Penno del Vaga, but wia 
indebted above all to the fnendsliij) of Michael Angelo, 
who not only instructed him, but gave him elesigns for 
some of hiB most celebrated woiks llis fame rests 
chiefly on a series of frescoes m the chnreh of La 
Tnnit^ de Monti, which employed him seven years 
The altar jnece representing the descent from the 
cross, and which was considered as Rieciarelb’s mas 
ter piece, was injured on one occasion by the fall of 
the dome of the church, and was re*Btored, not very 
successfully, by Palmaroli Michael Angelo not 
only helped him with his advice and supermtended 
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the execution of hk work, but ig said to have himself * 
supplied two of the pnnapal hgures. llicciarelli is 
saia to have given rather a singular proof of hia gra- 
titude Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, in the 
Vatican, so offended the eyes of Poj)e Paul IV by 
its nudity that he had cfetermined to destroy it 
Ricciarelli saved it by clothing the offensive figures, 
but 18 said, in consequence, to have earned for him 
self the soubriquet of II Bragbettone (The Breeches 
maker) In the latter part of his life Ricciarelli 
applied himself also to seulpture, and there ai e several 
works m stucco by him in the church already men- 
tioned He died at Rome in 1^66 or 1667 

KICK {Oryza aativa^ natural ord< r Gramiruici e, 
see illuHtration on plate at Gkahhks) TIjis impor 
tant article of food is now cultivated in all tlie 
warmer parts of the globe It was long known 
in the Kast before it was introduced into J-gypt and 
Greece Pliny, Dioscorides, and 'Pheophrahtus mtn 
turn it as being brought from India, but it was little 
cultivated in their tune uf>on tht Isirders of the 
Mediterranean It was introduced into America 
about the year 16‘*7, and is now cultivated exten- 
sively in many parts of the south of b^urope In 
Britain the chief supjdy of rite is from Patna and 
elsewhere in the Last Indns, but the finest quality 
is produced m iSorth and South (’aridina in the 
iJnited Stites Imintiise distruts of country would 
have remained desolate and irreclaimabb if nature 
bad not granted to a smqilc grass the property 
of growing exclnsivcly in inundated and marshy 
grounds An luitnenso population is dependent on 
the ncc crops, and when these fail thousands perish 
of hunger 

The culm of the rice is from 1 to 6 fett high, 
annual, erect, simple, round, and jointed, the leaves 
are large, firm, and pointc d, ansing from very long, 
cylindrical, and hnoly striated sheaths, the Howers 
are disposed in a panicle somewhat resembling that 
of the oat, the seeds are white and oblong, but vary 
m sire and form in the numerous varieties One 
species only of nee is known Its autupiity is very 
great ‘ Cast thy bread ujion the waters, for thou 
sholt find it aft(*r many days, is a scriptural meta 
phor generally lielieved to refer to rue cultivation, 
which 111 bigyjit iH always sown whilst the waters 
of the Nilt still (o\er the surface of the land The 
recoding Hoods leave a thick deposit of rich alluMil 
silt, in which the nec plant grows luxiin uitl>, being 
naturally a marsh plant Rice can be prohtably cul 
tivated only m w arm climate s 'I'be Chinese obtiun 
twocroj>8 a year from the same ground, and cultivate 
it m this way from generation to generation on the 
same soil, and without any other manure than the 
mud depijsitod by the water of thc> river used m 
overflowing it After the waters of the mundation 
have withdrawn, a few da} s aix aliowc*d for the mud 
to become }>artially dry, then a small plot is inclosed 
by an embankment, lightly ploughed and harrowed, 
and the grain, pieviously steeped in dung diluted with 
animal water, is then sown ver} thickly on it A 
thin sheet of water is immediately brought o\er it, 
either by a stream or the cham pump In the mean 
time other spaces are preparing for being planted m 
a similar manner When the plants are 0 or 7 inches 
high they are transplanted in furrows made by the 
plough, BO as to stand about 1 foot apart every way, 
water is then brought over them, and kejit on till the 
crop begins to npen, when it is withheld, so that 
when the harvest arrives the field is quite dry It 
IS reaped with a sickle, threshed w ith a flail or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is taken off by beat- 
mg it m a stone mortar, or passing it between fiat 
stones, as m a comn on me^ mill The first crop 
bemg cut m May, a second is immediately prepared 


t for by burning the stubble, and this second crop 
rifiens iu Ocstober or November After removal the 
stubble IB ploughed in, which is the only vegetable 
manure such lands can be said to receive In Japan, 
Ceylon, and Java aquatic nee is cultivated nearly 
m the same manner A nee plantation requires 
constant attention. The proprietor must make daily 
visits in order to see that the vanous aqueductSi, 
flood gates, and embankments of the different com- 
partments are all in order, and that the water con- 
stantly remains at the same height The matiinty 
of the gram is ascertained by the yellowness of the 
straw, and it is harvested much in the same manner 
as other grains, with this difference, that in certain 
districts the tops only are cut Aquatic noe is cul 
tiiated by the Chinese even in the midst of nvers 
and lakes, by means of rafts made of bamboo, and 
covered with earth Mountain nee is cultivated on 
the mountains of tht eastern islands and of Cochin- 
China, much in the same way as our barley , but it 
18 to be observed that it is planted at the commence- 
ment of the rainy, and reai>ed at the beginiung of 
the dry season, and also that these mountains receive 
from the atmosphere a much greater proportion of 
moisture than lower districts There is a kind of nee 
hardy enough to glow on the edge of the Himalaya 
snows, and which may jmibably at some future time 
prov e a valuable ac«iuiHition to the European culti- 
vator Rice 18 even cultivated m the south of Ger- 
many, and, from long cultuie in a comparatively cold 
country, has aeipared a remarkable degree of hanb 
ness and adaptation to the climate, a circumstance 
which has freipiently been alluded to as an encour 
agement to the acclimating of exotics It is found 
that rice seeds direct from India will not rijien in 
Germany at all, and evm Italian or Spanish seeds 
are much less early and hardy than those ripened 
on the spot A ciop has been obtained in England 
on the banks of the ’J’hames In some parts of the 
East nee is fried from the husks by immersion m 
hot water, by which the grains are slightly swelled, 
and burst the en\i lopes 

I'he most abund iiit varieties are known under the 
names of ‘common rice,’ ‘earl} nee,’ ‘mountain rice,’ 
and ‘ clammy nee In the husk nee is known by 
the name of ‘ paddy ’ Although nee is more largely 
coiiHiiinid by the inhibit ints of the world than any 
other gram, it contains less flesh forming matter 
tmtrogenous), this essential element being, in 100 
pirts of nee, only 6 5, \ibile its staichy, carbonace- 
ous, or heat giving constituents amount to 79 5 The 
inhabitants of the East obtain from nee a vinous 
liquor more intoxicating than the strongest wine, and 
an ardent spint, called lal or aiack^ is also partly 
made from it (See Arack ) 

RICIC BITNTING, or Refd bird This name 
appears to have been given to two distinct birds 
The first of these is also known by the name * Bob- 
o Lmk,’ and scientifically as the Embenza oryziiora 
of Wilson and Linua>us This first form possesses 
the folloiv mg as its speeihc characters — Tail feathers 
very acute, adult male in spnng dress, black, the 
hind head yellovnsh w hite , scapulars, rump, and 
tail coverts white, tinged with ash, female young, 
and male m eaily autumn and winter dress, vaned 
with brownish black and brownish yellow, beneath 
dull yellow, the male with much more yellow This 
bird migrates over the continent of America from 
Labrador to Mexico, and over the Great Antilles, 
appearing in the soiithtm extremity of the United 
States about the middle of March or begmmng of 
ApnL About the first of May the Bob o’ Lmks 
reach Massachusetts The reanng of their young 
takes place north of the fortieth degree of latitude 
Their food is insects and worms and the seeds of the 
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graasy meadowa. In the auttnnn they aometunea 
attack the cropa of oata and barley The aong of 
the male oontmnea with htUe mtemiption as long 
aa the female la sitting, and la singular and pleasant. 
The male generally loses hia musical talent about 
the end of the first week m July, from which tune, 
or somewhat earlier, his plumage begins to lose its 
gay colours, and to assume the humble hue of that 
of the female About mid August they enter New 
York state and Pennsylvania in vast foraging parties 
on their way to the south There, along the shores 
of the large n\ era, lined with floating fields of wild 
nee, they find abundant subsistence, grow fat, and 
their flesh becomes little inferior m flavour to that 
of the £uro|>ean ortolan, on which account the reed 
or nee birds, as they are then called, are shot m 
great numbers When the cool nights m October 
commence they move still farther south, till they 
reach the Islands of Cuba and .lamaica. 

Ihe first form is included in the Comrostral 
(Insessores, which set) group of the Emberi/inae or 
Buntings, a division fdso mcludmg the Ortolans 
(which see), &,c 

ITie second species, knowm as the Rice buntmg, is 
scientifically termed the (hifzornisoiqzitO}a^ and is 
also known under the design itions of Java Sparrow, 
and Taddee or Paddy Bird 'Ihis bird is the Loxia 
orifztiora of Liniiteus, and is included in the sub 
family of Fnnpllina or 1 rue h inches, a grouj) nearly 
allied to the Buntings The Java Sparn>w p«)88e88e8 
a largely developed bill Uhe general colour is a red- 
dish or bluish le id, the hues and tints of the plumage 
Ik mg exceedingly dilhcult to describe 7’he head 
and tail are black, the lielly rosy, the cheeks of the 
male white or smtwy, aiul the hgs flesh coloured. 
In Java this bird nitivts the name of Glate It 
also occurs in Southern Asi i, and is dreade d on 
account of the rivages it commits in the rue fields 
It IS fre(iuentiy bnuight to Luio])c, and is found m 
aviaries Its song is bv no me vns characteristic or 
even attractive, but its plumage iccomiuends it to 
the notice of bird famieis Ihc Sumatran name of 
this bird is liooiony }\(pce 
RICE GLUE Se^CfcMFNFB 

RICHARD I , King of 1 ngland, sumamed Cceur 
de Lion, secoml son of Henry II by Eleanor of 
Guiennc, was Ijorn at Oxford in 11 '57 In 117*5 he 
was induced by his motln r to unite with his brothers 
Henry and Geoffry, and other confederates, in a 
rebellion against his father, vEich, however, that 
active prince soon quelled 'J his conduit he re|ieated 
on more than one oi casion, until, in 1189, he openly 
joined the King of b ranee, and in the war which 
ensued pursued the unhaiqiy Henry from place to 
place, who, being at the same time deserted by his 
youngest son, died, worn out with chagrin and afflic 
tion, at Chiiion, cursing his undiitifiil and ungrateful 
children with his latest breath (bee Henuy II) 
On this event Richard succeeded to the throne of 
England, and, visitmg hia father’s corjise the day 
after his decease, expressed great remorse at his own 
conduct Having settled his affairs m h ranee, ho 
sailed to England, and was crowned at Westminster 
He prudently gave his confidence to his father’s 
ministers, and discountenanced all who had abetted 
hiB own rebellion He had taken the cross previously 
to his accession, and now bent all his views to the 
gratification of his martial ardour in the fields of the 
East He raised money by the sale of the crown 
profierty and ofijces, and by every other means he 
could devise, mcludmg the remission for a large sum 
ot the vassal^e imposed by his father upon Scotland 
He then sought an interview with Philip of Prance, 
who had also taken the croes, m which mutual con 
ditioiui reapectmg their jomt operations were agreed 


upon. A great number of English barons and others 
took the cross on this occasion, to which enterprise 
a massacre of the Jews m several of the principal 
towns of the kmgdom formed a prelude Before 
setting out he committed the government of hia 
kmgdom to William de Longohamii, bishop of Ely 
and chancellor of the kingdom, ana the Bishop of 
Durham It is unnecessary here to rejieat the details 
of this expedition, which will be found in the article 
Cruhadks In the course of this crusade he married 
the Princess Berengaiia of Navarre in Cyprus. 
Richaid quitted Palestine m 1192 He embarked 
at Acre m October, and sailed tor the Adriatic, but 
was wrecked near Aqiiileia. I’akiiig the disguise 
of a pilgnm, he pursued his way through Geimany, 
until, bemg discovered near Vienna, he was arrested 
b\ the order of Leopold, duke of Austria, who, having 
received an affront from him in Palestine, seized 
this opportumty to gratify his avarice and revenge 
The emjieror, Henry VI , who had also a quarrel 
with Richard, hearing of his captivity, demanded 
him from Ijcopold, who gave him up on the stipula 
tion of a jiortion of his ransom While Richard was 
imprisoned his brother John had taken up aims in 
England m concei t with the King of France Richard 
bore his misfortunes witli constancy, and when the 
emperor charged him before the Diet of Worms with 
various imaginary offences, he refuted these accusa- 
tions with so much spirit that the assembly loudly 
ex( laimcd against his detention At length a treaty 
was concluded for his hberation ou the p lyment of 
a rinsom of 1.^0,000 marks, a sufficient instalment 
of which having lieen jiaiil, Richard obtained his 
lilierty Richaid embarked at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and safely reached England m March, 1194, 
to the great joy of his subjects After bemg re 
crowned m England be proceeded to France, where 
be was met by his brother J ohn, who threw himself 
at hiH feet, and, through the mediation of his mother, 
entreated for forgiveness ‘ 1 forgive him,’ said 
Richard, *and 1 hope 1 shall as eisily forget his 
injuries as he will my pardon ’ In the ensuing war 
with Philip Richard gamed some advantages, but a 
tnii e soon suspended their hostilities The empei or 
afterwards offered to remit the reinaindor of his 
ransom provided he would join him m an offensive 
alliance against France, which was readily agreed 
to England dunng this penod of useless contention, 
jiartly through the rapacity of government, and 
partly through unpropitious seasons productive of 
famine and pestilence, was m a stati of great depres 
Sion A lasting accommodation with ranee was in 
agitation preparatory to another crusade, when the 
life and reign of Richard were suddenly brought to 
a close A considerable treasure having been found 
in the land of the Viscount of Limoges, he sent part 
of it to Richard as his feudal sovereign The latter, 
however, demanded the whole, which being refused, 
he invested the castle of (Jhalus, where the treasure 
was concealed, but was fatally wounded dunng the 
siege The castle bemg taken before his death, he 
18 said to have ordered the whole of the garrison to 
be put to death, except the man who shot the arrow 
by which he was wounded. Richard died of his 
wound on the 6th (according to others the 8th) of 
April, 1199, in the forty second year of his age and 
tenth of his reign, leaving no issue I’ho character 
of this king was strongly marked He was the 
bravest among the brave, often frank and liberal, 
and not devoid of generosity At the same tune he 
was haughty, violent, unjust, rapacious, and sangui- 
nary, and, to use the expression of Gibbon, umted 
the ferocity of a gladiator to the cruelty of a tyrant 
His talents were considerable both in the cabinet 
and m the field, and he was shrewd in observation, 
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doquent, and retry happy at sarcaam. He waa also 
a poet, and some of bis reputed compositions are 
preserved among those of the troubadours On the 
whole a sort of romantic interest is attached to the 
character and exploits of this pnnce, which in the 
eye of reason they little ment, as the career of 
Richard produ( td calamities jxiorly atoned for by the 
military reputation which alone attended it 
KICIIARD II , King of England, son of Edward 
the Black Pnnce, and grandson of IMward III , a as 
bom at Bordeaux, in 1366 He succeeded the latter 
in June, 1 177, in his eleventh year, and was crowned 
on the loth of July folhiwing A Parliatricnt met 
in Octolier, and the Lords then a]>pointcd in the 
king's name nine yx rsons to form a f»ennanent coun 
cil of the king The cai her years of the king s min 
onty passed in wars with France and Scotland, the 
expense of whidi led to exactions that yjroducccl the 
insurrection headed liy Wat T>ler (1381) A hun 
dred thousand inHurgcntH arc said to have marc he cl 
to London, wlicrc, lu>wc ver, the rising was que lied 
chiefly through the address and jjrescnce of mind of 
the king 3’be insurgent It adcr having liecn killed 
in Smith he Id by tin hand cjf the Lord inayor of 
London, in the presence of the young king, whilst 
the not* IS stood astoniHlud at the fall of their 
leader the king calmly rode up to them, ami dctlar 
Ing that he would lx their loader, drew them off 
almost involuntarily into thc^ neighhounng lichls 
In the rncantiiiK xn armed font was collected by 
the loid mayor and othc rs, at the sight of which tht 
rioters fcdl down on thtir kmes and demanded year 
don, wliicli was granted them on the condition of 
their iimiitxliito disjcorsiou Similar insurrictions 
took yiluto in various yiarts of the kingdom, all of 
which were, howcicr, ymt down 3 he yiroimst of 
conduct and cayiacity which he disjilaytd on this 
emergency was but ill answered in the scxyiicl, and 
he very early showed a jucdibctioii for weak and 
dissolute com|)an>, and the vicious indulgences so 
coninum to youthful rovalty In bis sixteenth ye»ar 
(1382) ho married Anne, daughter of the binyxror 
Charles IV , and soon ufU r was so injudieioiis as to 
take the great seal fiom Seroo]>, on re fusing to sane 
tion certain extraiagant griint'^ of land to his c<*ur 
tiers Wars with I'raiue and Seotlaiiel and the 
ambitious intrigue s of the Duke of Lancaster one of 
his uncles, discjuittcd some succeeding >earH in 
addition to this the king hid rendered himself ob 
noxious to the yxople by bis extiaiagame and his 
trusting so much to fa\ouiite s, the yuim ijral of whom 
were Michael de la Tolc, Fail of Sutiolk and chan 
oellor, JUicl Kobert de \ cie , L irl of ( )xfoul, the latter 
of whom be credited I)ukc of Irelind with eiitiie 
sovereignty in that island for life 3'ho ])uke of 
Lancaster, being then alisnit, yiniseeutiiig bis claim 
to the crown of Castile the kings \ounger iinele, 
the Duke of (Beniccster, a y)riiie*e of yioymloi manners 
and unacruyniloua aiubitioii, becainc tlic le ade r of a 
fonnidablo oyiyxrsituui, which yuoenired an imyteaeh 
ment of the chant ellor, ami intliitiiced the Farha 
meut so far that it ymeceeded to stiip the king of 
all authority, and obliged him to sign a comimssiou 
apyiomtmg a council of regency for a vear (ld''0) 
Bemg now m his twenty farst year, this measure w'as 
very galling to Kiehard, who, in ce»ucert with the 
Duke of Ireland, founel means to assemble a council 
of hiB friends at Nottingham, where the judges 
unanimously declared against the legality of the 
extorted commission (1387) Glloucester, after these 
proceedings, mustered an army m the iicmity of 
London, which bemg meffectiially oyiyiosed by a body 
of forces under the Duke of Ireland, several of the 
kmg B friends were executed It may be mentioned 
here incidentally that it was during the reign of 


Richard II that the battle of Otterbemnie, the roV 
ject of a famous ballad bearing that title, waa foogh^ 
on the 10th of August, 1 388 A reaction m favour 
of Richard was soon produced by the tyranny of the 
ascendant party, so that, in 1389, Richard was 
encouraged to enter the council and in a resolute 
tone to declare that he was of full age to take the 
government into his own hands, and no opposition 
bemg ventured upon, be yirocucded to turn out the 
Duke of Gloucester and all his adh< rents This act 
he rendered palatable to the nation by publishing a 
general amnesty, and remitting the grants of money 
made bj the late Parlianu nt Several years of mter- 
nal trampulhty ensued winch waa promoted by the 
return of the Duke «»f Lancaster, whose influence 
formed a coimterbalam e to that of the Duke of 
Gloucester, and Lie hard yirudently kept on the best 
terms with him In 1 ihl Anne of Austria, ‘the 
good t)men Anne,’ as she was called by the people, 
died, and in 13^>G Iluhard married Isabella of France 
In 1197 the Dukf of Gloucchter, encouraged by the 
follies m which the kmg still contimud to mdulge, 
once more began to exercise his sinister influence, 
and the most criminal dcsiLms being imputed to him, 
Richard caused him and his two chiif suyijxirters, 
the bails of Arundel and Warwick, to be anested 
3 be Lirl of Arundel w is executed, and the Earl of 
Warwick condemned to y)ery>etual banishment The 
Duke of Gloucester had been sent over to Calais for 
safe custexly, and was there suffocated A cyiiarrel 
Ixitwecn the Duke of Ilcieford, son of John of 
Gaunt, and the Duke of Norfolk, was the incidental 
cause of the revolution which terminated this nn 
settled reign The kmg banislied both the dukes — 
IStoifolk for life, and Hereford for ten, afterwards 
reduced to six yc ars It was, however, declared that 
each of them should be duly entitled to any inben 
taiicc which might fall to them during their absence, 
but on the death of John of Gaunt, m 1899, the 
unprincipled Richard seized his jiroperty as forfeited 
to the crown The king having embarked for Ire- 
land to revenge the dt ith of liis cousin, the Earl of 
March, who had been killed m a skirmish with the 
nitives, Henry Bolmgbroke, as the Duke of Here- 
ford w as now called, made use of this opportunity to 
land m Yoikshiie with a small body of forces, and 
Ixing joined by the J arls of Isoithumberland and 
Westmoreland, and other influential leaders, pro 
cecdtd southward, at the head of 60,000 men, norm 
nallv to recover his Duchy of Lancaster When 
liichaid, iijx)!! this intelligence, landed at Milford 
Haven, he found himself so much deserted that he 
withdrew to North Whales, with i design to eacaj)e 
to biancc He was, however, decoyed to a confer- 
enc t w ith Henr\ , seized by an armed force, and led 
b> hi8 successful rival to London As they entered 
the capital Henry w as hailed with the loudest accla- 
mations, and the unfortunate Richard treated with 
neglect and even contumely His dejxisition was 
now resolved upon, to Ik preceded by a forced resig- 
nation of the crown. Thirty five articles of accus 
ation were accoidingly draw-n up against him, of 
which several were cxaggcritcd, false, and fnvoloua, 
but others contained real instances of tyranny and 
misgovemment and King Richard was solemnly 
deposed beptember 8U, 1399 Henry then claimed 
the crown, which was awarclexl to him (See Henry 
IV ) Rickard was committed, for safe custody, to 
the Castle of Pomfret Of the manner of his death 
no certain account has been given It seems certain 
that he died a violent death, yet when his body (or 
what was said to Ixj bis liody) was exposed (IVLurch 
12, 1400), it showed no murks of outward violence. 
The fullest modem account of the reign is that m 
Wallon’s Richard II (two vols, 1864) 
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RICHARD HI , King of England, bora at Eoth 
enngbay Castle, in Northamptonshire, on Oct 2, 
1452, as the youngest son of Richard, duke of York 
On the accession of his brother, Edi\ard IV , he \vas 
created Duke of Gloucester, and during the early 
part of Edward’s reign served him w ith great courage 
and fidelity He partook of the ferocity ivhich \^as 
ever a dark feature in the character of the Planta 
genets, and is said to have ptrsonalU aided in the 
murder of Edward prince of Wales, after the battle 
of Tew kesbury and to have been the author, if not the 
iwrpetrator, of the murder of Henry VI in the 
Tower This bloody disjvositum w as however, united 
in him with deep policy and dissimulation, which 
rendered him still more dangerous He married in 
1473 Anne, who had been betrothed to the murdered 
Prince of Wales, joint heiress of the Earl of War 
wick, whose other daughter was united to the Duke 
of Clarence (Quarrels arose between the brothers 
on the division of the inhentaiice of their wives, and 
Richard, who found his eldci brothei an obstacle to 
his views of aggrandi/enu nt, combined in the accu 
nations against that weak and vers itile princ e, which 
brought him to destruction On the eleath of Id 
warcl, in 1 483, tlie I )uke of Olcuitt stc r w is apjiointed 
protector of the kingdom, and he imnitdiatcly 
caused his nephew, the voiing Edward V, to be 
declared king, and took an oalli <»f fe dtv to him The 
two ascendant factions, that of the epue n s relatives, 
headed by her brother, 1 arl 1 \ 1 \ctn nnd that of the 
more ancient nobilitv, who wt re ltd th< Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Hastings, courted tht faiour 
of the protee^tor, who dissc inbKd v\ith each, while he 
was st'cretly pursuing the sch ints of his own dark 
ambiticm His first object was to get nd of those 
who were connt cted with the vonng king by blcxHl , 
and after spending iccmviviil evening with Rivers, 
Grey, ind Sir 3 homas "\aui,hin, he liad them ar 
rested the next morning, and convc \cd to Ponifrct, 
where thej were soon after executed without trial 
Alarmed at the arrest of her relatnes, the cpieen 
dowager tcxik refuge m tin sarutuarv at Westmin 
ster, with her younger son, the Duke of York, and 
her daughter As it vois neecKMirv for the protec 
tor B puiijosf 8 to get both his lu jiliews into Ins hands, 
he perHUidcd two prelate s to urge the queen to 
deliver the Duke of ork into his hands upon the 
most solemn assurance s of safe t> J aird H istings, 
althougli opjiosed to the epit en s relatiNes, being the 
steady friend of her children, vv is ne xt arreste d, while 
Bitting in council, and led to irnniediite execution 
After this hold aiiel bliK»elv comnn iicenunt he pro 
oeeded in an attempt to estiblish the illegitimacy of 
Edward B children on the pre tenec of a pri vions 
marriage with the liadylb mor Tilbot, daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and serin dtd not to coun- 
tenance an attack on the eharaett r of his own inothc r, 
who was afiirmed to have gi\en other father’s to 
Edward and Clarence, and to have been tnie tc» her 
husband only in the birth of Riehud All them 
pleas were dwelt upon in a sermon preached at St 
Paul s Cross 1 he Duke of Buekmgh im afterwards, 
m a speech liefore the corjjoration and citireus of 
London, enlarged npon the title and v irtues of the 
proteertior, and then venture d to ask them whether 
they chose the Duke of (Jlouceste r for king On 
their silence he repeated the riuestion, and a few 
prepared voices exclaimed, ‘ God save King Richard*’ 
Thu was then accepted as the public voice, and 
Buckingham, with the lord mayor, repaired to the pro 
tector with a tender of the crown He at first affected 
alarm and suspicion, and then pretended loyalty 
to bu nephew, and unwillingness to take such a 
burden upon bunself, but finally acceded, and he 
was proclaimed king on the 27th of June, 1488, the 


mock election being secured by bodies of armed men, 
brought to the metropolu by himself and Bucking- 
ham The deposed king and his brother were never 
more heard of, and according to general belief, they 
were smothered in the 'lower of London, by order 
of their uncle (See Edw'vrd V ) 'Hie new reign 
commenced with rewards to those who had been 
instnimcntal to the change, and with endc av ours to 
obtain popularity Rieli ird, with a splendid retmue, 
made a progress through stveril provincial towns, 
and was crow iied a sec ond time at ^ ork, on which 
occasion he created his only son Prmce of Wales. 
But hatred and abhoirence of buhai'd soon hocame 
the general sentiment of the nation, and all men s 
eyes were turned towards Henrv, evil of Richmond, 
maternally descended from the Soiiursit branch of 
the house of Ijanc aster Biukingliam, not thinking 
himself adequately rewarded, enttied into a con 
Bjuiacy against him, with other maleontcnts in the 
8 'Uth and west of England, but was sudchtih de 
serted by liis followers, betrav ed into the hands of 
authonty, and executed without trial In August, 
148'), Richmond landed with a small army at Mil 
ford Haven Richard, not knowing m what qiiirter 
to exjHct him, was thrown into much perjilevity, 
which was iggrivattd by his snsjudon of the fidcditv 
of Ills nobles, and especially the Stanley s, the chief 
of whom had become the second husband of Mar 
garet, the I arl of Richmond s mother When in 
birnicd of the advance of his rival he, however, took 
the he Id v\ ith gre at expi dition, and met him with 
an annv of 15,000 men at Bosworth, in Leicester 
shiie Hiehmoiid had only (>000 men, but relied on 
the secret assin inces of aid from Stanley, who corn 
maiuUd a separate force of 7000 'I he battle was 
fought on the 2 Mof August, 1485, and m the midst 
of it, Stanbv, by filling on the hank of the royal 
arni>, seuiri d the victory to Kuhmond (See Hknuy 
V ll ) Richard, finding his situ ition desjM'rato, 
rushed agunst his c omj*< titor, slew his standard 
bcaicr, and was on the point of cnumntcimg Rich 
monel hmiHclf, whin he sunk under the nnmlier of 
his assailants 'Ilu body of Ric h ird was found in 
tlu licld stripped iialvtd, m which condition it was 
c imccl on a horse to Ijeiccstcr, and interred in the 
Greyfnars Chun by ard ibe hard possesst d courage, 

capacity, eloquence, and most of tlie talents which 
would hav-^c adorned a lawful throne' Many of his 
bad cpialities have jirobably been exaggerated, but 
iiiidfiiiablc facts prove his cniclty, dissininlation, 
trcaeln ry, and re It nth ss ambition He has been 
represented as of sin dl stituri, deformed, and of a 
foi bidding asjHct See 1 (4airdn(rH History of 
the Life and Re i gn of Richard 111 (187H), and Sir 
T II RiniHiiy’s Lancaster and York A Century 
of EngliKli History (18^12) 

KJ CHARI), Eail of Cornwall and Emperor of 
Germany betwe en 1256 and 1272, duiing the so called 
interregnum, a son of King John of England, was 
born in 120h In his youth he commanded with sue 
cess the army of his brother Henry 111 in Erance 
In 1236 he tocjk the cross and went to the Holy 
Land, but was not able to effect much in the East 
He returned to London in 1242, and fought again 
against the French, but, notwitlist inding, was 
deprived by his brother of his Ircnch (tomains 
(Guienne), and was threatened with imprisonment 
In 1243 he married Sauchia of Fiovence When, 
after the death of Conrad IV , no (iennan pnnee 
would receive the imiierial crown, and Pope Alex- 
ander IV forbade the elc ction of the ycjung (’onradin, 
of the house of Hobenstaufen, Richard was chosen 
emperor (1256) by the Archbishops of Cologne and 
Mainz and some other pnnees of the empire, while 
Treves Bohemia, Saxony, &o , set up Alpbonao X. 
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of Castile as aiiti>einperor Alphonso never came 
to Germany, whereas Richard made himself very 
popular there by spendin^^ large sums of money, and 
by other means, and accoMmgly was solemnly 
crowned with his wife at Aix la-Chapelle, 17th May, 
1257 Although it is certain that he exercised all 
the rights of a (Ttmian emfierur historians have not 
aflniitted him into the senes of Geniian emfierors, 
because his authonty was resjiected only by those 
pnnees and nobles who denved some advantage from 
it After his coronation he returned to Loudon to 
rescue his brother from the hands of the English 
barons In 1260 he returned (rcnnany, called a 
diet, and introduced some excellent measures, in 
1262 he invested Ottokar of Bohe rnia with Styna, 
and at the same time confirmed the privileges of 
several impenal cities, such as bti isburg "J he 
troubles in England rec died him to his native coun 
try in 1264 He was taken pnsoner at the battle of 
Lewes, and did not cjbtun his freeclom for fourtem 
months In 1208 ho again visited Germany, and 
next year h( Id u diet at Worms, and piiblishrcl some 
excellent regulations with regard to the navigation 
of the Rhine He died in England 2d April, 1272 
He was one of the ablest, and also one of the nehest, 
princes of his tiiru , his wealth liemg chiefly obtained 
from the lead and tin mines of Cornwall 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER, a monkish 
chronicler of th* fourtec nth u ntury All that is 
known of his lib is tliat he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of St I’tter’s Westminster, and was 
therein 1 i'lO, that in he obtaine el permission 
from his alibot to make a visit to deriisakin, and 
that he died in his mona8te.ry in 1400 oi 1401 
He IS the uiitlieii of »S]»e(uluiii IlistonaU dc Gcstis 
Itegum Anglu, a compilation from other chrome Ics, 
giving an aeeeuint eif the kings of EngUnd freim 
447 to ]0f)(> Two other works now leist are also 
attrdniteel to him His name is best knenvn, how 
over, 111 eonmetion with a forgery of the eighteenth 
century In 1717 CHiailes liertiam, an English 
teacher in (^^pe nh igtn, wrote to tin well known 
English antiepi uy. Dr StukeOey, that a fritnel of 
his had a inanusenpi work em Kemmn Britun by 
a ineink named Rieliiid eif WcslmmsUr, and a 
transenpt e»f tlie MS was subse (jiu ntlj forwaided, 
with a ft w lints in facsimile The authoi was st)t)n 
ideniiiietl with Ruhird eif Cirenecster whe» lieiice 
forth passtd for the writer of a valuabk Ijitin 
treatise, I)i Situ Biitanma In 17 »(> Stiiktley read 
before the Seuiety eif Anti<iiuries a paper giving 
an analysis t)f the work whieh next year was pub 
lislud at Ceipenhagen by Bertram himself, along 
with Richards maj>, a eommentaiy and also the 
nmiains e)f Gildas and Nennms In 1S0‘) the trea ^ 
tise was published in England, with an English 
versieni and a eeunmenitary the editeir Ik mg U 
Hitt he i A triiislation eif it is ineliiekei in Bohn’s 
Anthill ui in Jiilirary in the volume entitled Six Old 
English Chrome les (hist published in 1818) In 
spite of this 11 pelted republic ation and ewen of the 
faesimik speeiiiien of the original MS its genuine 
ness latte ily fell under the gravest snspieitm, more 
esiiecially as no ones e vt r saw the original that Ber 
tram prtif eased to have discovered The (piestmnwill 
bej found ebsensatel in the Gentleman s Maga/iiu for 
1866 and 1867 by the late Mr Weitidw ird, libianin 
at Windsor Castle, whe> e4ime* to the conclusion, now 
generally adopted, that it was simply i clever feir 
gery Many statements in othe rwnso valuable w oi ks 
regarding Roman Britain arc e(Uite erroneous, from 
lieing based on this work See also the article on 
Bertram in the Dictionary of National Biography 
RICHARDSON, Siu John, a distinguished natu 
ralist and Arctic traveller, bom at Dumfries, Nov 


% 1787, died near Grasmere, June 5, 1865 After 
studying medicine at the University of Edinburgh 
he entered the royal navy, m 1807, as assistant'Sur* 
geon. He served on various stations till 1819, when 
he was appomted surgeon and naturalist to the 
expedition sent out under Sir John Franklin to 
explore the region from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River In 1825 he set out with 
Franklin on bis second expedition. In the summer 
of 1826 the explorers descended the Mackenzie River 
together down to the point where it separates into 
two branches, where Richardson was intrusted with 
the direction of erne party, which was to take the 
eastern branch of the nver and explore the coast as 
far east as the Coppermine River, while Frankhn 
took the western branch This task he performed 
in the most satisfactory manner In 1824 Richard- 
son had been appointed surgeon to the Royal Marmes 
at Chatham, and on his return to Englwd m 1827 
he resumed his duties there In 1838 he was ap 
pointed physician to the Haslar Hospital at Gosport 
and inspector of naval hospitals, and m 1846 was 
knighted In M arch, 1 8 4 8, he set out in company with 
Rae m search of Franklin, who had left England on 
a third expedition m May, 1845, but had not been 
heard of since the 26th of July of the same year 
He again descended the Mackenzie, and then, tak 
mg the route eastwards along the coast of North 
America, reacherl with great difliculty Cape Heame, 
whence, with still greater difficulty, he proceeded to 
Fort Confidence, at the head of the Great Bear Lake 
He returned to England in 1849, after passing the 
wmter in Fort Confidence His expedition had been 
fruitless, so far as its main object was concerned, but 
had yielded him new and valuable matenals for 
mcreasmg the knowledge of the physical conditions 
of North America In 1855 Richardson resigned 
bis appointment at H&sl ir, and retired into pnvate 
life The last ten years of bis life were spent chiefly 
m authorship and scientihc pursuits. He also made 
dunng this penod a visit to Italy Richardson was 
the writer of the appendix on natural history to the 
narrative of Franklin s first expedition, and of that 
part of the narrative of the secontl exjiedition which 
gives an account of his own explorations on the coast 
of the Mackenzie River the splendid work 

bearing the title Fauna Boreali Americana he con- 
tnbuted the volumes on qiiadrujieds and fishes (i and 
111 ), and was joint contributor to that on birds (ii ) 
He also contributed the natural history sections to 
various woiks of travel besides those already men- 
tioned, and was one of those who took part in the 
pieparation of the Museum of Natural History He 
also published A Boat Voyage through Rupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea (Lund. 1851), contaming 
an account of his expedition m search of Franklin, 
and Ihe Polar Regions (1861) 

RICHARDSON, Samuel, a distinguished English 
novelist, was bom m 1 689 m Derbyshire, and received 
only i common school education He early discov- 
ered a talent for story telling and letter writing, and 
at the age of thirteen was the confidant of three 
young women m their love secrets, and employed by 
them m their amatory correspondence At the age 
of sixteen Richardson was bound apprentice to 
Mr John Wilde, a prmter of Stationers’ HaU, Lon- 
don, and after the expiration of his apprenticeship 
passed five or six years as a foreman m a prmtmg 
office, until at length he set up for himsftlf Hig 
diligence, accuracy, and honourable dealing acquired 
him an extensive business, and, beginmng to thrive 
in the world, he married the daughter of another 
prmter The first p irt of his Pamela, the first work 
which gave him distinction as a writer, was published 
in 1740 So great was its populanty that it ran 
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through five editions in one year, and was even 
from the pulpit. The novelty of his 
plan, with many passages of great beauty and inter 
esting traits of character, may account for much of 
this reception, but even at that time cntics existed 
who entertamed those opinions of its imperfections, 
and doubts of its salutary tendency, which have since 
become almost generaL He was led, by a spurious con 
tmuation, to adtl two volumes to his Pamela, which 
are inferior to the fonntr but in 1747 the apjicvr 
ance of the lust four \olume'^ of his Clarissa Ilai 
lowe fully established his literary reputation , and its 
pathos, its variety of character, and minute develop 
ment of the movements of the human heart, will 
cause it ever to be regarded as a noble monument of 
its authors genius. The History of Sir Charles 
Orandison appeared m 1758 The interest taken m 
this work was not equal to that produced by the for- 
mer, although perhaps exhibiting more compass and 
invention, but the character of the hero is m some 
degree rtpulsive, and the prt>lixity of the author 
began to engender satiety U he character of Cle- 
mentina 18 a masterly example of delicate dehiiea 
tion Ihis work was, as well as the preceding, 
translated into fore ign languages, and received with 
great applause Among the most enthusiastic of his 
Trench admirers were Diderot and Hmisseau In 
all the productions of Richardson the style is inele 
garit, gossiping, and verbose and he seldom knows 
when to leave off In 1754 he rose to be master of 
the Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 purchased a 
moiety of the patent of law printer to the king As 
he grew nch he indulged himself with a country 
residence at Parsons Creen, Middlesex, where he 
bved surrounded with a circle of affectionate ad 
miners, particularly lemales, to whom it was his 
delight to read his works in the progress of com|K>si 
tion. He died m 1761, and was buned in the church 
of St Rnde, in Ileet Street His correspondence 
was published m 1804 in six vols 8vo, with a life 
by Mrs Barbauhi 

Richardson s m umers were formal and retiring, 
arising from a verv delnlitated state of the nerves 
and a natural hashfulncss, but he was lu reahty 
most generous and oj>en hearted He gave away a 
great deal of money m charity, and was so fond of 
uivitmg friends to stay with him that when they 
were ill he and his family must needs have them to 
be nursed, and several actually died at his house, as 
at an hospital for sick friends He vv as twice mamed, 
and had six children by each wife, but only four 
daughters of the second marnage outbved him 
RICHELIEU, Aiimand Jkan du Plessis, Car- 
dinal, Duo DK, one of the greatest statesmen of 
France, was bom at I’aris, according to Jal, who 
cites the register of his baptism, on the 9th, not, as 
usually stated, on the 5th of September, 1585, died 
at Paris on the 4th of December, 1642 He was 
the son of Fran 9 oi 8 Duplessis, seigneur de Richelieu 
m Touraine (now m the department of Indre et- 
Loire) He was onginally destined for the profession 
of arms, but bis brother, Alphonse, having resigned 
the bishopnc of Lu^on, this was bestowed on him by 
Henry IV (1606) He obtained from the jiope a 
dis{jeiiaation allowing him to accept the office though 
under age, and on the 16th of April, 1607, was 
consecrated by the Cardmal de Givry m presence of 
the pope himself (Paul V ) I or several years he 
devoted himself to the duties of his see, reforming 
abuses, and labouring for the conversion of Protestants 
But his ambition alwayB made him turn bis eyes 
towards the court, and havmg come to Pans in 1614 
as deputy of the clergy of Poitou to the States general 
he m a na ged to insmuate himself into the favour of the 
queen-mother, who obtained for him the poet of grand 


almoner, and in 1616 that of secretary of state for war 
and foreign affairs. On the disfiprace of the queen- 
mother (1617) Richelieu fell with her, and was ban- 
ished fimt to Blois and then to Avignon In 1620 
he managed to effect a reconciliation between Mary 
of Medici and her son IjOuib XIII , but this recon 
ciliation was not well cemented till after the death 
of the king’s favourite, the Constable de Luynes, 
whom Mary detested (1621) The restoration of the 
mffuence of the queen mother restored his own for 
tunes On the nth of Septemlier he obtained through 
her influence the cardinals hat, and on the 19th of 
April, 1624, was admitted into tin council of state 
From this date he was at the hetul of affairs No 
sooner was Richelieu seated in his high post than he 
began systematically to extend the power of the 
crown by crushmg the Huguenots, overthrowing the 
privileges of the great vassals, and to increase the 
uifluence of the hrench monarchy by undermining 
that of the Ilapshurgs, both beyond the Pyrenees 
and m Germany Louis XllI , who was sensible of 
the energy of his minister, fav oured his plans, while 
he always showed a dislike fur the man, whom he 
would gladly have destroyed had he been able to 
govern without him The Huguenots, or French 
Piotestants, had for a long time resisted the royal 
jx>wer, and bloody msurrei tions, in several preceding 
reigns, had ansen from their struggles with the 
spiritual and teinpoial authorities m defence of their 
civil rights and freedom of conscience The wisdom 
and mildntSH of Henry IV had assuaged the excite 
ment of tlu contending parties, but his reign was too 
shoi t to extinguish the hres which still glow od beneath 
the einhcrs The stniggle for roligious freedom was 
too often uidml made a pretext l)y the nobles, and 
even the pnuccH of the blood royal, to cloak and 
further their own ambitious (lusigus, and both reli 
giouB parties. Catholics as well as Protestants, had 
thus alternately served as a check upon the despotic 
exercise of the royal powi r Ri< he lieu therefore 
resolved to crush the weaker by the aid of the 
stronger party, and thus to «lepnve those who should 
be disposed to resist his sehenn s of their main prop 
By the Edict of Nantes the Huguenots had l)eeu 
placed on nearly the same footing with the other 
subjects of the kingdom there were some provinces 
in which they had the ascendency, and their armed 
force was sufficient to shake the throne should they 
be exrited to nse against it Their i allying point 
was Rochelle, and Richelieu neglected no means to 
make himself master of that city In the celebrated 
siege of lioehelle he commanded the army in person 
The attack and defence of the place are considered 
as affording models of perseverance, valour, and 
military skill Rochelle, supported by England, 
from which it continually received supplies, held 
out for a long time against aU the efforts of the 
cardinal, and the hope of reducing it was already 
nearly abandoned, when Richeheu, by the erection 
of an immense molt, cut off the communication by 
sea, and finally compelled it to surrender by famine 
(October 29, 1628) It would bt a mistake to see in 
this war that Richelieu waged against the Huguenots 
an example of religious intolerance, for although this 
would have been qmte m keeping with the spint of 
his time, Richelieu was, with respect to this matter 
of religious toleration, m advance of his age He 
destroyed the political consequence of the Huguenots 
as a separate ^dy within the state, but by the Peace 
of Alois or Edict of Grace, which concluded the war 
(June, 1629), he left them liberty of worship and 
equality of civil ngbts, and throughout his ministry 
he employed them, along with other citizens, in the 
army, the magistracy, and offices connected ndth the 
revenue. Dunng the continuance of this war BioheUeo 
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had taken various sUiw in pursuance of the other 
mam end of his mtenial policy, the o\crthrow of 
the power of the j^reat nobles In 1626 he ordered 
the (hnirihtion of all those feudal fortresses which 
could not Is used for the defence of the frontiers, 
and which wen a f)cr|s tual mt nace to thf crown, 
an objf'ct (if terror to tlic nci{^h>x)urin^ towns and 
country distra ts, and a mcmonal to the noViles of 
the ir ancient jkiwc r In the same year he alsdishc d 
th< ottuis of j^rand admiral and constable, which 
f'avf to the holdc rs of the rn an almost royal authority 
over the flcitaiid the army h nr the oHitc of j/rind 
lulrniral he suljstitutfd that of j^nind masUr and 
general sup* nntenehnt of navigation and eonimcrce, 
with which he got himself invested, although he 
accffited no salary for it 

The next steji of Hichilicu, after the Hupprcssion 
of the Hugueneits, was the rtmo\al e»f the <(uefn 
mother from eemrt It was to her that Richelieu 
owed his elevation, but when she disc ove red that 
instead of 1 m c orning me re ly her instiiiment lit was 
only lx.nt on jmrsumg great Helumeh ot state and 
liinied at the humbling of the house of Austria to 
wine h she adhe re d he i favmir wes e harige d to hatre d 
and she endeavoured to effect Ins fall She h wl 
already gained over the king to her juirpost in a 
Hi ere t inte r\ it w , whe n Rie In lie ii e nte rt d the e abine t 
the epieen overwhelmed him with re]i!oi(hes lie 
eontmiied calm nid ree|Ut steel tfie king s ]»t rrinssion 
to leave the court The pre jeaiutmns we re already 
made for hisdepirtiin , but the king who w is not 
less offended by the violeriee of the epietii than 
pie ase el liy the lespeetful elemtanouT of the eatdind, 
asked the adviet of his favourite St Simon The 
latter rtjire se rite d to him the serviees of Rieheluu 
and the impossibility of dispeiising with his aid 
Loins, theiefou ordtied turn to Versailles and 
assigne d him ap u tine nts m the pataee diree tly liclow 
his own Tins daj (Novtinlui 10 lOU)) on whieh 
the hope s of tin (juteii and of the cardinal’s enemies 
Wl rt disa])])ointe d was tailed the ‘Dayeifthe Dupes 
f‘la iounne ties l)u]»es ) The epieen niotln r was 
iianislnd to C’omjnegne her finnds were removed 
from place and some of fliein thrown int(> the Las 
tille This steji and the almost total annihilation 
of the* privih ge s of tin j> irliame nts uinl the clergy 
e x< ite d all e 1 isse s against tin de spot it mlministr itnm 
of tho cardinal, and tin diseeuitcnt broke out in 
iiuine louK usings and eonspnwies which beavcMr 
weu not only su]»] It esse d by the piudtiiee and vigeaii 
of his mtasuie s but also eontnluited to the further 
ante of his ])laiis, and graduill> lenehredtln royal 
jiowti entile ly absolute In 10 12 the reiyal arms 
directed by Hu In lieu (who fiad m the pre vnnis ’yeai 
been laistd to tin laiik of duke) suj»])rtsstd the 
rising m favour of tin Duke of Oilcans the kings 
brother to vvhith the Duke of Moiitiiioienty hatl 
beem inductd to lend his sujiport IMontiiieue iie i 
having been taj>turtd was tiud and eondemiud b> 
the parliiment of 'rouloust and the sente nte was 
exeeiited, in spite* of the intercessions of all the no 
bihty, of whom he himself was the first PkjUtilly 
uiisiiee t'ssful wtie the attempts of the Duke of 
Lorraine), Guise Bouillon &c t\e»n those whom 
the king privately favoureel were obliged to vuld te» 
the all iiowerful minister, and paid with their lives 
for the'ir rashness in venturing to oppevs* him us m 
the instant e of Cmej Mars wlio in 161*2, a short 
tune lx fore Richelieu's dt*ath, had emtered into a 
conspiracy against him, which the king was not 
without reiuson, believed to have favoured While 
the minister was thus extending the* power of the 
crown at home he did not neglect the aggrandirt 
ment of the monarthy ahioad The Thirty Years’ 
war gave him an opportunity of effecting this object 


The same man who persecuted, with the greatest 
seventy, the Protestants in h ranee, employed all the 
arts of negotiation, and even force of anna, to protect 
the same sect m Germany, for the purjxise of hum* 
bling the house of Austiia In the early stages of 
the war he subsidized the Count of Mansfeld 
Sul)8t<|utntly Gustav us Vdolphus, king of hweden, 
the great bulwark of religious libertj m Germany, 
received aid of evtiy kind from Kiehelieu as long 
as he was not in duiger of lx*eoming formidable to 
hruiee , but when the brilli uit victories of Gustavus 
gave the cardinal niuson to eeuisider his power as 
more dange rous th in th it <jf Austna he abandoned 
thit prince in the midst of his successes The war 
which he iinderteeok agunst Spam, and which con- 
tinued till put I ranee in jiosstssion of Cata- 

lemia and ReaiHsillon and the se jiaration of Portugal 
I from Sjiaiii was e flee ted liy his assistance (1640) 

I lie also endeavoured to weaken the Austrian in- 
flinnee m ftalj and juexiired the transfer of the 
Duehy of JM intua to the Duke of Tvevers (See 
MamIv) ’Ihe Duke de Itieht he u must lx allowed 
te> h m deserved tlie chaiuter of a great states 
man he cannot be eh nml the glory of having laised 
the ]>ow'er of the sovereign in Piance to its highest 
jute h , but lie was jueuid, ariogant and vindictive 
lie was a jiation of letteis and art and founder of 
the >ren(h Aead(ni> and the laidm des Plantes, 
Louis XIII died a ft w meinths after him, but in 
the Jeing leigii of Louis XI \ tJie effects of Riche 
Ileus jMiln V well yet visible Rieliclieu was the 
author of Me moires iiliting to the years 10iJ2-"2^>, 
Maxiiiit s el Lt it oil Te st line nt Politiejuc flu Cardinal 
de. Kiehelicu, and louinul du Cardinal de Richelieu 
See Haneitaux s llistoire du Cardinal clt Richelieu 
(lSh‘{-^ib) DAventls Richelieu et la Monarchie 
Alwolue (1881-60) Lodge’s Rirhelitu (1866), and 
/e Uli s Louis Xlil , Mane de Mtdicis, Richelieu 
Ministre (1866) 

HlClIMOTsD, an ancient munuijiil borough and 
town of Fngl iiid m tlie county ind 42 miles north 
west of York (Neirth Ruling) on the left Ijaiik of 
the Sw lie whieli is he it* ( rosseel by a handsome stone 
hrielge It is jue tui e sepa Jy situated neat and well 
built It Ills a liaiidseuiu town hall two old and 
iiile resting chine lies stve ral other jrlaets of worshiji, 
including a HoniinCitholie eliajxl a free giammar 
school iiieoi]M)r ited undei t^fueeii Lli/abeth, various 
otliei schools he)s}ut ils e h iritable institutions, &e 
In and aiomid the town are numerous interesting 
rtni mis of untujint> the most remarkable of w^hich 
IS the e istU e oinjuisiiig an area of nearly 6 acres, 
and one of the most majestic rums in Lnglund , its 
great tower about 100 feet high is a hue and very 
perfeet specimen of tlu Noiman keep Richmond 
latte rl> utuined one me mix r to Parliament, and 
sine t 1 886 h is gq v t n name to a jiarliame nt iry eliv ision 
Races are innually held iieai the town Pop in 
1861 121() in 1601 

RTCHMO>iI) a niuniiipal Ixirongh of England, 
m the eoimtv of Smie \ , 12 milts \\ s w of London, 
with whieh it is eoniueted by railway, partly on an 
aeelivity of Uiehiiumd Hill, and pirtly on a plain 
along the rhinus vvhieh is heie e rosseel by a hand 
some steuK bridge of five aiehes eonnceting it with 
Twiektnhim Of the ehiirches the most notable 
are tint e>f Ht Matthuus built from designs by Sir 
G G Scott m 1868 ‘uid tint of St Mary Magdalen, 
with monuments ind mtmonils of various persons 
of note The re is a h indsome town hall (1893), fine 
library imbht baths well endowed almshouses, 
Roy al Hospital R le hmorid haa no manufactures, 

if the celebrated cakes, called ‘Maids of Honour’, be 
excepted, of which large quantities are made for the 
numerous visitors who throng thither dunng the 
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•ommer •wwm The ioenery to the ^cimty is very 
beautiful, and the view from Richmond is one of the 
finest to be obtamed anywhere, its mterest is not a 
httle heightened by the great number of noblemen 
and gentlemen’s seats which present themselves m 
all directions. Richmond was a favourite residence 
for many centunts of the monarchs of England, 
several of whom died there The royal park formed 
V>y C'harlea I is inclosed by a wall 8 uiilea long 
Rop (1881), 19,0ti5, (1891), 26,875, (1901), 31,677 
RICHMOND, a city of the United states, capital 
of Virginia, is situated on the north side of Janies 
River, at the head of tide water, 100 miles 8.W of 
Washington The streets are generally wide and 
mostly intersect each other at right angles Ihe 
surface of the city is uneven, the central district is 
flat and traversed by Shockoe Creek, from which on 
both sides are easv ascents to elevated hiUs and pla 
teaus From points overlooking the river very pic- 
turesi^ue views of the adjacent country are obtained 
Near the business centre is the Capitol Square, a 
Inautiful park of 12 at res, in the middle of which is 
the Statt House or Cajutol, modtlled after that 
monument of antiquity, tlu Maison Carrte at Nfmts, 
France In this building is Houdon’s celehrattd 
marble statue of W aahington In the ( ’apitol grounds 
are Crawford’s mignihctnt Washingt«*n monument, 
Rurmounted by a brori/t statue of tlu Rater Patriie , 
h oley s bronrt statue of (Ttncral T .1 ( Stout wall ) 
Jackson, erected by Englishmen, Hart s statue of 
Henry Clay and tlu ntw State Library (75 000 
ViilM ) In 1800 an equistnan statue of Gdural 
Lie was erteted m the w'cst of the city Nuu 
the ( apitol is the governors mansioii, aii<l to the 
north IS a splendid city hall On the south is the 
imposing Eerleral Buildings, construcUd of granite, 
occupied as the post ottice and by various oihcials of 
the national government U hese editu < s together 
with iiunierouH clmrdns, colh ges, public schiKil 
buildings, asylums, hotels, places of amusement, and 
elegant and costlv private residences, impart a 
diversified and impressive an liitectural excellence 
to the cit> There are sev erol public parks in addition 
to the Capitol Scpiare Hollywoocl cemetery is noted 
for its solemn grandeur and natural beauty ’ihe 
gas and water works are owned by the corporation 
The wa< er power from the f ills of the river is al- 
most unlimited, and the various mills and factories 
give employment to numerous workmen The 
trade staples are tobacco, iron, giaiu and flour — 
the sales avenging $‘50,000,(100 (10,000,000) per 
annum The n\er is navigable to the wharves for 
vessels drawing 14 feet Several lines of railway 
diverge from the iitv, and steamers ply legularly to 
Baltimore, [Philadelphia, and New Y ork M anclu ster 
on the opposite side of the nver, and connected with 
Richmond hy several substantial bridges, is a thnvuig 
town of 9000 inhabitants — Ric hmond was formally 
founded m 1742, and became the seat of government 
in 1779 During the Civil war it liecame the capital 
of the Confederate states, was invested by the 
Federal armies, and after sanguinary fighting and a 
remarkable defence for nearly a year by General Lee, 
was evacuated on April 3, 1865 Pop (1880), 63, 600. 
(1890), 81,388, (1900), 8'»,(J.>0 

RICHMOND, a city of the United States, in 
Indiana, on the east fork of the VV hitewater, and at 
the junction of several important lines of railway, 69 
miles east of Indianapolis It is a flourishing place, 
with a large number of mills and factories, and an 
extensive trade m agricultural produce Pop (1880). 
12,742, (1890), 16,b08 

RICHTER^ Johann Paul Fbiedrich, commonly 
called Jean Paul, a celebrated (xermau writer, was 
bom March 21, 1768, at Wunwedel, in the Eiehtel 


gebirge, and died November 14, 1825, at Baireoth. 
His fither was, at the time of his birth, a teacher 
and organist at Wunaiedel, at a later penod pastor 
at Schwarzenbach on the Saale In 1781 Richter 
entered the University of Leipzig in order to study 
theology, but soon changed his plan, and devoted 
himself to bterature In 1784 he was forced by 
poverty to leave Leip7ig, upon which he went to Hof, 
where his mother was living in very poor circum 
stances In 1787-89 he was a private tutor at 
lopon, a village distant several leagues from Hof, 
and in 1790-94 he taught the children of several 
families at Sehwarzeubach In the meantime he had 
appeared as an author, having published his Cron 
landische Processe (Berlin, 1783-84), Aiiswahl aus 
des Teufels Papieren (Cera, 1789), and Die unsioht 
bare lAige (Berlin, 1793), the first two were onouy 
mous Having given up his teaching at Schwarzen- 
bach he again resided at Hof, and from time to time at 
Baireiith with a friend He now published a number 
of works m rapid succession, so that bis name was one 
of the best known m Germany, when on the death 
of his mother, he took up his residence at l-<eip/ig 
in the autumn of 1797 Love for Herder took him 
the following year to W eimar, which m 1800 he ex- 
changed for Berlin, leaving this soon after for Mein- 
ingen, Meimngen for (\)burg (18(13), and Coburg 
foi Baireuth (1804), where he finally settled. He 
had received the title of counsellor of legation from 
the Duke of Saxe-Hildbiirgbausen, and he received 
from the pnnee pnmate (Dal berg) a pension, which 
the King of liavaria continued after Baireuth had 
fallen to him During bis stay at Berlin he had 
marrud Karoline Mayer, the daughter of a pnvy 
counc illor, a union which proved very happy Secured 
l>y Ills pension from want, happy m his ilomestic rela 
lions blessed with numerous friends, and an almost 
ihildlike amiablenesB, having miliums of admirers, 
unambitious of vain distinctions or objects beyond his 
reach, with a heart susceptible of the noblest emo- 
tions, behoving in man s goodm ss, and firmly relying 
on the immortality of the soul —he may be said to 
have been one of the happiest men that ever trod tins 
earth His last years weie saddened by the dtcth 
of his only son, who died in 1 821 It would he aifli 
cult to give a distinct idea of tlean Paul’s works (this 
was the name uruli r which he wrote) in a brief sketch 
like ours Jean I’aul is a humorous writer, but his 
humour is of a peculiar sort, being deeply reflective 
and philosophic, at the same time often truly comic 
He freifueutly rises to the highest regions, where he 
can speak only in bold metajihors, and before we are 
aware, we hear his inspiring tones die away like those 
of a lark when the bird has come again to the ground 
1 f it can be said of any man s writings that they are 
(K>etry in a prose form, it is true of many passages in 
Jean Raul’s works. Ills wiitings are generally in 
the form of novels, but they have little of the char 
acter of what we generally understand by novels 
He seems to have liked particularly to analyze emo 
tions, to dissect individual character in every station 
even the humblest He does not exhibit man under 
those general influences which operate on large masses 
of men, hut deals almost exclusively with the indivi 
dual considered as such Ills first work, Greenland 
Lawsuits, was satiiical rather than humorous, and 
neither it nor his Auswahl aus des I eiifels Papieren 
(belection from the Devil s Papers) caused much sen 
nation in the reading world IJis first novel, titled 
Die unsicLtbare Loge (The Invisible Lodge) appeared 
in 1793 It was followed by Hesperus (1794), Bio- 
graphische Belustiguugen unter der Gehimscbale 
einer Kiesm (Biographical Recreations under the 
bkull of a Griautess, 179(>), Leben des C^umtus 
Eixlein (1796), Blumen, Frucht uud Domenstucke 
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(Flower, Fruit, and Thom Pieces, 1796), Der Jubel- 
■enior (Parson in Jubilee, 1 797), Das Kampaner Thai 
(1797), Titan (1800), Flegeliahre (translated by Car- 
lyle ‘Wild Oats,’ 1804) The two last works are re 
wded as among his best productions Das heimliche 
Klaglied der jetzigen Manner appeared in 1801, Dr 
Kat/enberger’s lladereise (1809), Des Feldprediger s 
Schraelzle Keise nach Flatz (1809), Leben hibels 
(1812), Der Komet, oder Nicolaus Marggraf (1820- 
22) Die Vorschule der Aesthetik, his first important 

E hilosophical work, ap)ieared in 1804 It was fol 
)wed by Levana, oder Erziehungskhre (1807), a 
work on education. His Fnedeiispredigt appears d in 
1808, Dammerungen fdr Deutschland (1809), Mars 
und PhoVms’ Thrfmwtchsel im Jalir 1814 (1814), 
Poht Fastenpredigten (1817) A collection of his 
works, Sammthche Worke, edited by him before his i 
death, was published in Berlin in sixty five vrdumes ' 
(1826-38) Der Papitrdrache, his last work, was 
published in 1845 Ste Spa/ior’s Jean ]*aul hned 
rich Richter, tin biographisf her (‘ommentar rii dessen 
Werken (five vols , Leipzig, 1833), and C’arlyles two 
essays on Richt^ir 

RK'INUS COMMUNIS See Castoii oii 
RICKETS, or Enoiihh Disfask, an afTcetion of 
the general nutrition of the wliole Jtody, d« pendent 
chiefly upon irn])r<»j)er ferding and want of fresh air 
and exereiHO, whieh commonly appears after the nge 
of nine months and lu fore* that of two years, produe 
ing its most obvious effects on the growth of the 
bones llie disease is known by a large head, pio 
iiiincnt fonhead, projecting breastbone, fiatt< ned 
nbs, big belly, and einaciate(i limbs, with great debt 
hty The bones and spine of the back are variously 
distorted Nature fncpuntly restores the general 
health, and leaves the limbs distorted In the treat 
meat of rickets tonic medicines, the cold bath, &c , 
are beneficial The child should be kept clean and 
dry, regulaily exercised, and allowed to enjoy a puie 
bracing air, the nir of the seaside being specially 
beneficial The food should be nutritious and easy 
of dige stion 

RICOCHET See Kangf 
RIDDLE, any soiitonce or composition with a 
dou le or veib d meaning, which is propounded with 
a \U'W to the discovery of that meaning, which is 
dt signedly obsc urtd by the terms of the riddle A 
ndcUe may either have an apjiarent sense which 
serves as a disguise to the real out, or it may be in 
the form of a cpiostion the terms of which do not 
directly indicate the nature of the answer reijumd 
Riddles naturally diMde themselves into two elasscs 
plays upon words, which are otheiavise eilled lonint 
di'urm and allegorical or fanciful cksenptions of or 
allusions to the subject on which the riddle is founded 
The latter is called an envjTMi It is the more ancient 
and serious fonn of the riddle Enigmas, or dark 
saymgs, were frequently used by the ancients to die 
guise unfHirtant truths, which it was not deemed safe 
or advisable that every one should know Kings 
sent enigmas to each other, ambassadors deli\ered 
their messages in this fonn, and the oracles of the 
gods were frequently conveyed in the form of an 
enigma In modern times serious enigmas have been 
elaborated in prose and veree, particularly the latter, 
m all civilizecl languages They are in general mere 
elaborate tnffmg, and are commonly as dull as they 
deserve to be 

Among the most celebrated examples of ancient 
nddles is that propounded by the Sphmx, and 
answered by (Edipus, What ammal is that which 
goes on four feet m the morning, on tw o at mid day, 
and on three in the evemng ? The answer is, Man, 
because be goes on all fours as a child, on two 
feet as a young man, and with a staff in old age 


This is a fairer riddle than the equally celebrated 
one of Samson, which referred to a personal event 
in his own history, with which those to whom it was 
propounded were not supposed to be acquamted. In 
modern nddles it is usually held mdispeusable that 
the question should contain the conditions of the 
answer, however much they may be obscured by the 
mgenuity of the proponnder , but in the ancient 
nddle, which was a more senous affair, it seems to 
have l>een allow able to tax the knowledgfe and m- 
genuity of the finder with the most recondite secrets 
of nature and the utmost obscunties of language 
The following is said to have been propounded by a 
king of Egypt to a king of Babylon, and solved on 
behalf of the latter by Esop, but much as we respect 
the sagacitv of the rc nowned fabulist we do not vouch 
for the tnitii of the stfiry ‘ There is a g^eat temple 
supjxirted by a single column, the column is sur 
rounded by twtlve towms, each of these has thirty 
buttresses, and beside each buttress are two women, 
one white and the other black, who measure its cir- 
cumference What IS this temple^’ The temple is 
the world, the column the yeir, the twelve towms the 
months, the thirty buttresses the days, the two 
women dav and night 

The punning variety of nddle, though sometimes 
indulged in by the rJrei ks and Romans, is compara 
tively of modern growth It is a great favourite in 
festive gatherings of juveniles Sometimes stnngs of 
puns are linked together with considerable ingenuity 
in the more complex nddles of this description, as in 
the following instance What wind does a hungry 
sailor like best? One that blows fowl and chops, and 
the u comes in little puffs The earliest collection of 
nddles known to have been published m this country, 
entitled Demands Joyous, printed m 1511, is notice 
111 C’hambers’ Book of Days, vol i p 332 From the 
Bjieciinens given the nddles m this collection seem to 
have been somewhat heavy, and would scarcely excite 
much joy in the juvenile mind now a days On au 
average estimate it would take about twenty four 
conundrums of the cjuality rt prest nted to provoke a 
smile The following is a favourable specimen — 
‘What bare the btst burden that ever was borne? 
The ass tint earned our Ijacly when she fled with 
our Lord into Eg>]it What became of that ass? 
Adam’s mother ate her Who was Adam’s mother? 
The earth One of the conundrums of the De- 
mands Joyous is curious as a sort of anticipation 
of Lord Dundreary Why do men make an oven 
111 a town? Bee luse they eannot make a town m an 
oven Others are interesting os showing how witless 
questions do well up spontaneously from age to age, 
as. How many calves tails would it take to reach 
from the earth to the sky? No more than one if it 
be long enough The first French collection was 
published m Pans by Gille Beys m 1582, under the 
title (Enigmos Francoises d’ Alexandre Sylvam avec 
les ex|>o8itii>nB d’lcelles Ensemble quelques cunigmes 
espagnolles dudit autheur et d’autres It seems to 
have been of ecjual merit with its English precursor 
A committee of (Edipuses, we are informed, could 
have made no head against the riddles propounded 
in it, and the onlinary reader, when kindly taken 
into the confidence of the propounder, finds the caspo- 
%%iwni d tcellcs even more bew ildermg than the nddles 
themselves Nou8aionsthanq6 tout eda, the modem 
nddler, though less imaginative than his ancient pro- 
totype, 18 responsible under stnet penalties for the 
production of a passable pun 
RIDING See Horsemanship 
RIDING MASTER, Army, an officer m the 
cavalry whose duty it is to instruct the officers and 
men m the art of nding He is generally selected 
from the ranks, bears the rank of lieutenant, and is 
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retired with » pension, and the rank of captain, at the 
age of fifty five, or on completing 10, 15, or 20 years’ 
service as such 

RIDINGS (that is, third parts), the three great 
divisions of the county of York, called re8j>ectively 
the North, East, and West ^ , 

RIDLEY, Nicholas, Bishop of London in the 
reigns of Edward VL and his successor Mary, was 
bom about the commencement of the sixteenth cen 
tury, and educated at Cambridge He travelled on 
the Continent, and durmg a three years’ absence 
from his native country became acquainted with 
several of the early refonners, whose doctnnes he 
afterwards warmly espoused. Returning to Cam 
bridge, he filled the office of proctor to the university, 
and as such protested against the claims of the Papal 
see to the supreme ec ciesiastical jurisdiction m tlie 
realm He was also chosen public orator, and, 
through the patronage of Archbishop Cranmer, 
became one of the kings chaplains, and in 1547 he 
was elevated to the see of Rochester In 1550, on 
the deprivation of Bonner, Ridley was made Bishop 
of London, and distinguished himself by his tempered 
zeal 111 favour of the Piotcstant Church, and espe 
cially by his hl>crality and kiiuliicss towards the 
family of his predecessor On the death of Edward 
a drea.d of the su( cession of a Roman Catholic sove* 
reign induced him to listcu to those who made an 
attempt to secure the Piote^tant aseendeucy by 
placing the Lady Jane Grey upon the throne The 
defeat of this scheme, the active part he had taken 
in the establishment of the new {liseipline and the 
construction of the liturgy, together with his con 
nection with Cranmer, marked Kidiey out as one of 
the most prominent victims of Papd authority Ihe 
form of a triid was indeed granted him, adejmtation 
of Itoman Catholic bisho^is was appointed to hold a 
formal disputation on the controverted points with 
him at Oxford, and he was condemned as a recusant 
and olistmate heretic to the stvke This sentence 
he underwent with tlie greatest foititude, m company 
with hiH fnend and ftllovv sutbrfr Litiiner, Oct 16, 
155'), in Ovford Set munoir in Moyk s edition of 
Ridh> s Deilaration of the Loids Supper (IS^^*)) 
RILMANN, Georo Ikifdrich Bfrnhvhd, Ger 
man mathematician, born in 1826, died in 1866 He 
was edu(.<*ted at Hanover Luneburg, Gottingen, and 
Berlin, taking his doctors degree at Gottingen in 
1851 lie had already greatly distinguished himself 
in mathematics, aiul his thesis for the doctorate was 
a memoir on a general theoiy of the functions of a 
complex variable, whicii excited the admiration of 
the veteran mathematician (jauss He bee vine pro 
feasor extraordinary and then full pmfessor at t»ot 
tingen (in 1859), and by this tune had a well estab 
lished reputation His writings tfioiigh brief are 
full of orimual methods and profound ideas 

RIEN^jI, Cola DI, a native of Rome, who, in the 
fourteenth century, became celebrated for his attempts 
to restore the Roman liepubhc Althcjugh the son 
of one of the lowest order of tavern keejiers, he 
received a literary education, and early distmguished 
himself by bis talents, parts, and elevated sentiments 
riie glory of ancient Rome excited his enthusiasm, 
and he came to be regarded by the common pt ople 
as an extraordinary person destined to rescue them 
from the tyranny of the aristocracy, which, on the 
removal of the popes to Avignon, had becxime m the 
highest degree insolent and oppressive In 1342 he 
wi« joined with Petrarch m a de[)iitation to Pope 
C lement VI at Avignon to exhort him to bnug back 
the Papal court to its ongmal seat He acted on 
this occasion with so much energy and eloquence 
that the pope created him an apostolic notary, which 
office, on his return, he executed with strict probity, 

Vni.. Xil * •' 


He let no opportunity escape to exdte the discoiiteiit 
of the people by haranguing agamst the nobility and 
the defects of the pubho administration. Having 
prepared men’s minds for a change, and engaged 
persons of all orders in his designs, in the month 
of April, 1347, dunng the absence of the governor 
of Rome, Stefano Colouna, he summoned a secret 
assembly upon Mount Aventme, liefore which he 
made an energetic speech, and induced them all to 
subscribe an oath for the establishment of a plan of 
government, which be entitled the porxf eitaU He 
had even the address to gam over the pope's vicar, 
and m a second assembly in the cauitol produced 
fifteen articles as the basis of the good estate, which 
were unanimously approved, and the people conferred 
upon him the title of tribune, with the power of life 
and death, and all the other attnbutes of sovereignty 
The governor, Colonna, upon his return, threatened 
him with punishment, but was himself compelled 
to quit the city, and Rienzi banished several of the 
noble families, after capitally punishing such as were 
convicted of oppression and injustice In the first 
exercise of his autbonty he conducted himself with 
a strict regard to justice and the public good, and 
even the pope was induced to sanction his power 
The reputation of the new tribune extended through- 
out It^y, and his friendship was even solicited by 
the King of Hungary and the Emperor Louis 
Petrarch was highly interested m his proceedings, 
and there are extant several elo<pient letters in which 
that poet exhorts him to persevere m his glorious 
undertakings But the intoxication of supreme 
power began to betray him into extravagances He 
caused himself to be created a knight, with a mixture 
of religious and military ceremonies, and cited the 
two rival emperors, Charles and Louis, to appear 
before him to justify their pretensions He also 
dismissed the pope’s legate, and, reducing the nobles 
into complete humiliation, commenced a reign of 
terror But at length, finding that he had lost the 
affection and confidenv^e of the jieeple, he withdrew 
in Ills from Rome, and remained in Naples until 
1350, when he tcMik advantage of the jubilee to return 
secretly to Rome, but being discovered, be withdrew 
to Prague I'hence be came into the hands of Pope 
CleuKiit at Avigron, who confined him three years, 
and ap{M)inted a eommission to try him His suc- 
cessor, luuoeeut VI , released Rienzi, and sent him 
to Rome as governor to oppose another popular 
demagogue named Boroncelli The Romans received 
him with great demonstrations of joy, and he recov 
ered his former authority, but after a turbulent 
administration of a few months the nobles excited 
another sedition agamst hun, in which he was mas- 
sacred, m October, 1364 His last brief career had 
been marked with great cruelty, which excited the 
populace to treat his remains with mdignity Rienzi, 
who possessed a union of fanaticism and artifice, was 
more energetic m speech and council than m action, 
and failed m courage and presence of mind m great 
emergencies 

RIESENGEBIRGE (the Giants’ Mountains), part 
of the Sudetic chain, separating bilesia from Bohemia 
and Moravia, till it loms the Carpathians, but the 
term is properly applied to that part of this range 
which lies between the sources of the Neisse and the 
Bober It contains the loftiest mountains of the 
north or central parts of Germany Some of the 
pnncipal summits are Schneekoppe, 5257 feet high, 
the Boreuberg and the Grand Rad, each 5156 feet 
high The valleys of the Riesengebirge present 
many picturesque scenes 

RILTI, a town m Italy, capital of the district of 
same name, m the province of Perugia, in a beautiful 
district on the Velino, 42 miles H m E. of Rome It 
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IB the see of a bishop, has a court of law and several 
public offices, manufactures of woollen stuffs, and 
mineral spnngs Woad is much cultivated m the 
vicinity Pop 12 000 

RJ FF, or Ki Hifk, a district on the north coast 
of Maro(fo (which sec) 

EIFLK, a musket with a nfled or spirally grooved 
liorc giving rotation to its bullets Under the 
artirh (iuNNKRY are explained the advantages of 
imparting a spin to a bullet Under MrsKEl some 
facts and dates of the ( arlier and modern rifitsare 
given The theoretual advantages of firtanns of 
diminutive calihns throwing ilongated bullets hav€ 
licen long known The diitf practical r»hsta(lt to 
their mtrcKliu tion was that the ir groove s got < logge d 
up with lead, so that after sonic firing the bulk t 
failed to rotite Also, the long soft leul bullets 
got ‘set uj) ’ and distorts d hy tlu sIkk k of discharge 
Latterly in 188»1, the Swiss Major Ruhin placed the 
lead bullet in a thin cnjcronnkcl envcloja This 
compound hiilht takes the rifling easily, and with 
out much rue tallie fouling of tin grooves It is nou 
uni v( rsally adoj)t( d for military jnirposes Ihere is 
a tende ney to ado]>t it with an expose d hollow heiul, 
for Hjiorting ])urpos< s so th it in striking large game 
it flatUns out to the form of a mushroom, ind thus 
causes fatal wounds The saving in weight and 
cubie spate in jmekmg elieetttl through the intro 
diietion of the jinsent small calibre rifle is shown 
by the faet that the sime ammunition 1m)x eontiins 
660 rounds Mutini Henry and 1100 rounds Lee 
Metfoid, the weight of the ammunition being (ib 
lbs a})f>re)\imat( Iv 

The power of a bullet to overcome the resistance 
of the nr is directly jiroporiioiial to the latio 


called tin »<HionnI ifdiniftf win re w is the weight 
in lbs and d tlu dinrntti iniiulus The weights 
of tlu Hinder, Martini Heniy, ind Lee Metfetrd 
bullets are 480 4S0 anti 2U» griins and the dia 
meters 571 45 and U)i inch rcs]attivel> lienee, 
by niithmitic, tluir scetioiial ehnsities iic in the 
ratios of 202, d2S and 125, w'huh values enilile us 
to compare their langing poweis when moving with 
the same velocity Aeoppti Imllet meets with the 
same resistaiui of an as a had one of sinu foim 
and dimensions and veloeit;y, hut ihe utiidation 


^ proportional 


to the inverse ritio 


oi the rite 


at which a bullet loses velocity owing to tlu resm 
tance of tlu an will In gie ite i with tlu eojejur 
lmllt*t Hpoiting ‘evjiress Inilh ts art lighte in d out 
to obtain high mu//le veloeity and eonseqiienth 
trajectories apjiroMin itiiig to a straight line, at 
rangers of 100 to 150 yauls \t long i inges tlu n 
Itiw se^etional densities tause an undue loss of 
veloeity, and const (|nintly heights eif trijeeteu> 
varying eonsidnahly for dithreiit langes whuh 
adds to the ehanee of missing the target if tlu 
range is not known faiily aee mate ly 

The recoil of a small irni is pint tie ally limited by 
the blow wdiuh a min can lejuatedly Inai eui Ins 
shoulde'r without affeetiiig his aim Hinet ‘utiem 
and reaction nie tejiial and opposite so huig ns the 
bullet IS m the bore, at einy instant tlu forw ird 
momentum of the* bullet e(|iuls tlu hiekw iid mo 
mentum of the* rifle Tf W ind a he the weights eif 
nfle and bullet m lbs respeetiveh and i and v lie 
their veloeitiis in feet seconds at an} instant then 
wr = w>v Thus it is seen that the shock of recoil is 
measured by the momentum of the bulh't — that is 
by lov — which may be compounded of high speed 
and low weight, or low speed and high weight The 
muzzle velocities of the Lee-Metford (L M ) and the 


Martini Henry (M H ) bullets ore 2000 and 1315 
feet seconds respectively, hence, by arithmetic, the 
ratio of their momenta is about as 2 to 3 The 
formula also shows that an increase of weight of 
nfle de creases the \< loeity of its recoil The bullet 
takes an ajipreciable time in its passage up the Ixire, 
varying with the degree of lapidity of the burning 
of the powder, henee it is obvious the latter also 
influ<nea.s the shcKk of recoil 

The breech nu ehamsm of a nfle is designed to 
perform the furie turns e)f (1) extnieting the fired 
eartrulge e ise, ejeetiiig it to the side, and not 
diieetly t<> the rear ig iinst the holder, (2) leaving m 
prohmgatiem of the ehaniher i clear space for the 
IK w eartndge, { 5) jmttiug in action or cocking the 
firing pin or striker, (1) pushing the new eartndge 
into the e ham he! (5) eleesing its breech end, (6) 
firing the de ton iting < up of the eartndge, (7) un 
locking and locking tlu at turn With a rnaga/ine 
or le p< ating nfle tlu r< is a se mi automatic arrange 
ment for a continuous feed of from five to ten 
e II fridges 

llie meehinism fills nneh r («) the block and (f>) 
the bolt Hystinis Tlu Muitini Henry (see I’late) 
fuimshes an i vumple of the foinur Its breech is 
close el hy a lijoek c hinged on a ])iii , this block 
eont uiiH u dinet u ting jnston or stiiker (2), which 
a spnal ‘>j)ring ( 1) u tuiites Both block and striker 
are slotted to reetne tlu timiliUr (4 & 5) With 
the holt system in eonseejuenee of the holt having a 
hmg hoe lew aid and foiw iid travel the functions of 
the tumbler are peifeiiiruel by a sejiarate eeieking- 
jaeee (1) and a si ir (5) in aelditum te) which there 
IS i se ir sjering ((>) Hu bloek is riised or lowered 
liy tlu hind lever l> behind the trigger (7) The 
hand lever and tlu tumbler have a common axis- 
jmi, juessing down the lever also forces the tumbler 
biek to eomjiresH tlu sjuril m un sjeiing (3) The 
impact of the bleiek on the lemei arm of the extrac- 
tor (1) extniets the enijity e irtiidge cisc Draw 
mg the level back i uses the block, deists the breech, 
tlu actum lemiiimig cocked e»i uady to fire When 
the trigger is pulleel the tumble i is fre eel and the 
strike 1 is juishecl forw ixd by the eeunpressed mam 
sjnmg Tlu bloek syste m has tlu gi eat advantage 
of giving gie it level ige to extiict jammed cart 
lulges whuh before the inti exiue turn of the solid 
elijivMi ones v\eie made from thin brass le if rolled 
up like a seioll being habit to disloitum, and not 
possi ssmg suflieunt distieity to itturii to shape 
after t\])iTisioii In the powder gns 

In the bolt s\steni the hreeeli is closed by a 
leing Imlhnv evliiuler c with a sluirt lever n like a 
ehner lx>1t huiullt m exttiieu foim and manijailation 
This svste in was jirmuinl} i (Vmtiiie iit il one It 
IS lum universallv idojited sine e tlu long drawback 
e)f the bolt gives amj»le sjiact foi the feed of cart- 
ridges fiom a magi/iiu Geiuially tlu breech bolt, 
m imhiidmg is tuiiud te> tlu left and then drawn 
stiaight tee the real by the light hind grasjimg the 
knob of tlu level D In uloadmg it is jmshed for- 
waid ind turned to the' light A sj>ccial vanity is 
tlu straight pull where the holt is not turned to Ix) 
lucked and unleu Kid The M imilithei shown in 
tlu plate gives an e\iunj)le e>f this vaiiety Other 
Mjinnluheis hive tinning luilts The advantages 
claimed for the str light pull aie that the breech 
actiem can Ik woiked by a straight reciprocating 
nmtion of the heilt lever D, which never turns up 
into the line of sight , thus the rifle can lie con 
tmuously filed (foi the numlier of rounds in the 
maga/ine) without bringing it down from the 
shoulder The Miniihcher straight pull bolt is 
locked b} X drop t itch working on a hinge under- 
neath It, the catch engages a fixed projection on the 
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body of the nfle, which resists the rearward pressure 
of the powder gas. The initial back pull on the 
bolt lifts the hinge catch away from the projection 
In the non stmight pull actions the lot king of the 
bolt I'. effcctuall> done by the final turnmg down of 
the bolt lever 

The following is a more or leas gtneral deacnp 
tion of the i>arts of the breech action of a mtKiem 
riflt tiking tilt m as far as possible in the se<jutnce 
of thtir flint tions al>oNt uiumciattd Tht txtrattor 
(1) IS proMtletl with a claw or claws fitting into the 
sidt of the lK)lt working Ik tween the bolt and the 
body Tht cKw ritks up a slot cut at the end of 
tht charnUr and springs into }>ositioii in front of 
the run or groo\ c at tin litcst of tht tartndgt Tht 
extractor is prtsst)d towards the case by springs, t>r 
It may itstlf l>e a spnng The cxtrvctoi is so 
arrangc‘d that it dots not partake of any rotation 
of the l-xdt The cartridge case, being expanded by 
the powdtr gas, wants a sudden jeik to tlie lear to 
stirt it, this Htait IS calltd ‘primary extraetion’ 
In tht straight pull Mannlitlur this jtik is aidtsl 
by the lever tylinder (which works with sonii play 
backwarxls and forwanls in i tar of the bolt) staitmg 
Ixjfon the })<)lt and txtrattor, and thus gaining 
some impetus The (om])ltte diawbitk ot the 
cartndge oast is then effccttjtl by the bolt and its 
rear part acting as one jnete 

In the non straiglit pull lu tions the suddtn turn 
ing up of the lt\ci D caiists a powerful pniimry 
extraition to tht rt ir bymtansof i strtw motion, 
lugs on the bolt ‘sliding in s]»ii il gi(M>\ts in the 
b<»dy The final eoinplttt cxtrutioii is tlftcttd 
by tlie straight motnui to tin u u In some 
straight jHill rifles this mtthaiiiud uU intagt of tht 
screw at tlu stait is gt»t by slipping a slitvt o\tr 
tin actual liolt tlit coniuttion Ining madt by lugs 
and helu d groovts ()n« poitioii has only a rtti 
protating nioNtnant whilst tin otlo r also rotates 
The striker or fiiiiiLT })in (2) is always a spindlt sin 
rounded by i spiral spnng (1) tb< laltci working 
with some jilav lictwccii i seating on tlu mb nor of 
the lioltand i tollar on the striker Tlu striker and 
Its cocking pit t( (1) niUMt only li uc i simple to and 
fro inovtunciit lume it will be found that the coik 
mgpiete IS ctmstmuud to move in astriight line 
by studs working in suitably forriusl grooves in tlu 
Inidy whtn the Isdt rotates Tlu stiiker, generally 
hxtd to tlie (o( king- pitei, jnitak* s of its motion 
The m iiii spring ( 1) is only jiartly ( <»iiipr( sseel by tlu 
cocking ]juc( btiiig forced to tlu u er (by a piofut 
tion vveirkmg in i gTx>o\t or on a cam on tlu body) 
Ik fort the final movement of tlu bolt to the rear, 
the intention being not to givt too rnurli work 
diiniig the extrietion A stud on tlie toe king 
piece engaging in a recess holds tlu reakingpuct 
and striker whilst the lK»lt, m (losing, itself nmvts 
forward over tlu striker ind mam sjmng, complet 
mg the compression Tlu sear (^>) is pivoted on a 
pm or otherwise attachtsl to the lH)dy of the nfle 
In most patterns a spnng (h) kec ))s the seal against 
the cocking puce and the tnggtr (7) Tlie sear and 
its spnng art one piece in the Maniiluhtir showTi in 
the plate The trigger (7) is a pivoted levtr, one 
arm engaging with the scar, and the other arm 
formed tf) suit the finng finger On preying it tt> 
the rear, the scar disengages and is free to let the 
striker dart forward Continental nfles have a 
double pull off , the first pull is a sliding movement, 
the leverage then shifts, then a slight ehcck is felt, 
on further pressure the striker is released, the 
intention being to get a light final pull They 
generally have no half cock without ojiemng and 
closing the bolt, instead they have usually a locking 
or safety bolt The Lee Metford has a half-cock 


bent on its cocking piece, and can lie fully cocktsi 
by drawing Ijiwk the cocking piece by the hand 

Maga/me fecxl arrangements of the Uvlt system 
come under tlmu types — (1) when the cartridges 
arc in a iniiga/mc tuU m the butt or under the 
baml IS in tlu French Leliel rific , (*2) the type 
excmplihed m tht inaga/mt of the K rag Jorge nsen, 
fixed It the side luid paasmg from tlu light under- 
neath to the left ( *) wlun tlu‘ caitndgcs lit one 
alnivt the other m an oblung magn/iiio Ihix, \eiti 
udly under tlu ludt and in front of the trigger 
guard When dttachabli the niaga/mt is iiiscrtiHl 
in tlu opening m the body lx bind the bncch and 
in front of the tnggti guanl as in the Lte 
Metford, and held m jiosition spnngs Wlun 
fixed, os m tlu Mannliclui, it is a put md pro 
longation of the trigger guartl Springs (10) (some 
times actuating lovers) tontinuvlly press t uli cait- 
ndgt out of tlu maga/mt into tlu vacant loading 
position behind tlu broeeb In type ("1), as the 
caitndgcs aft bting txptnded the baliiue of the 
rifle IS kept bttttr than in type (1) Tlu Mann 
lulu r shows tlu method of loading by iiitrodiuiiig 
liodily into tlu inaga/mt the curtndgts held to 
gether in a inttal case or tliji, which falls out whtn 
the last caitndgc is loiwfi d into tlu* bam 1 Tlu clip 
holds each c irtndgc m the maga/mc until piislitd 
into tht tlimibcr by tho bolt In the Mauser 
tlu (lutiidgcs ait introduced into the* maga/mo 
in out motion by stripping tlumi from a loading 
clip or clnrgtr wliuli is thrown away Home 
actions lie single IcKidmg as wtll as rnaga/ine load- 
ing This IS 4 fficfc d m tic Lee* Metford by push- 
ing m tlu ‘cut off (a flat hon/ontal puct of metal 
jMVoted to tlu light sub of tlu body), wliuli closea 
tlu t(»p of tlu iimga/iiu, iiid 8ti V(‘s as a platfonn for 
tlu cartiidgcs singly placed m the chamber by the 
h md 

riu success of autonutu machiiu guns lias l»*d to 
flu dtvismg of self loading nfles, but such weapons 
arc not jet sufiicicntly jxrfict for sc i vice uso 
They fall under two classes — (1) wlun tlu force 
of rtcoil actuates tbo Imcch mechanism, (2) wlun 
tlu gis jutHsurt actuates it Tlu ])latc slunvs an 
cx implc of (2) A IS tlu baml attache d to a body li, 
i hollow breech n with locking studs, boltluacl R, 
loose striker (2), whicli is held back by the spring 
( f) till it is struck by the strike r bolt (.1, actuated by 
its sjniiig H Tins fires the cartridge Tlu figuro 
shows tlu position of parts at firing, a rnovablo 
jureusHion c i]) then dnves back tlu stnkcr, winch 
drives buk tlu strike i bolt Tlu re being studs on 
(t working 111 spiral giooves in tlu interior of the 
hedlow bieceb bolt (’, the latte r is revolved and the' 
loeking studs releised The whole lutiem then 
recoils jiast the maga/me ojaning, througli whuh a 
fresh cartndge is fed, the sjiring H retlosing tho 
bre*( ( li 

llKiA, a town and jiort of Russia, capital of the 
goveniment of Livonia (or Riga), on both sides of 
the Seiuth Dwma, about 0 miles ibeivc its mouth 
in the Gulf of Riga, 312 miles seuitli west e>f Ht, 
Petersburg It is situated on a sandy flat sur- 
rounded by hills on which numerous fine villas mako 
a ( hce rful and showy appt arance, and consists of tho 
town projie r and suburbs, still more extensive than 
thej towm itself Tlit* bridge of Ix) its u< ross the nver 
has latterly been repliued by a permanent bridge 
Riga used to Vie a place of some stn ngth, Vuing Vxith 
surrounded by walls and bastions, ancl de fended V)y 
a (itaelel The older part of the town, still confined 
within eartlicn walls, consists of narrow winding 
streets, huddlexl together without any rcgulanty 
Tlu more modem ]>arts eif tlu town are much better 
built, and contain at least three good squares Along 
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the nver on Iwth Bides are spacious quays, which 
afford excellent promenades, and the Esplanade and 
garflens, both within ami near the town, are well 
hiid out Among public building are the cathedral, 
not of much architectural merit, but containing some 
int< resting monuments, 8t Peter’s Church, a Ixjau 
tiful building, with an altar and chancel of marble, 
an oriental dome, and a lofty spire , the castle, the 
okhst edifne in the town, originally the residence 
of the masters of the Teutonic order and now oeeu 
pHil by the governor general , the town house, with 
the exehange lidjoimng it , the merchant house, the 
arsinal, the library, the niusium, the gymnasium 
and St verul tithcr sujienor schtiols, the theatre, and 
tht military and other hospitals Tht m inufiu tures I 
are not of great imjjortanct, and eonsist thiefly of 
starch, soaji, ]>laying cards, artificial flowers sjurits, 
and rtfimd sugar The trade is very extensive 
Tht ]irineipal exports are flax, timlier, eggs, tertals 
(ehufly rye and wheat), skins and liides, linsttd, 
hemp and oil takt , tht imports, mat hint ry, toil and 
coke, cotton, stctl, dytwood, ht rungs, wint tofftc, 
tnannie, iron, and rut Tin v dut of the imports in 
1900 was JLO,7n,HO of tht txports 17 97^500 
Riga is tin rtsidentt of a governor, and tin seat of 
St vtial eourts and publie offitts ISt w haibour woiks 
art htingtarntd out, and <)( tint trams havt lieen 
introduttd Po]» (1M97), 2^)6,197 

RICA, or Livoni v, (in f ot, n gulf of tht IHltu 
which washes tht toasts of C<»url ind, Livonia and 
Esthoiiia and contrat ts in the west to a comparatively 
nanovv entrant i, tht Island of Oestl almost closing 
it on the north wtst Its gnattst length, north to 
south, IS about 120 milts, and its avtiagt breadth 
70 miles Tht thitf nvtr which it rettives is the 
Houth I)wina, mar tht mouth of whith is tht port 
of Riga Tht navigation is eonsideiod dangtious 
RKUlINC Htt Sun 
RKilfl Set Rni 

RKxlir, IVmioN 01 Set Pkthion oi Rioiii 
RKIlir ASCKNSION Stt Ascinkion 
RJCillT OP WAY, the right to pass over a ttr 
tain roiitt or tiack in going from one j»laet to another 
Snell a right is a imlJie light of way if enjoytd by 
tvtiybtxly, jirivatt if tnjoyed by a eeitain jitison tir 
dm ription t)f |)eistms(astiie inhabitants t»f a j) irtu iilar 
vill ige, oi the rt suit nts of a partit ular fai m) htr 
evt r thert isapublu i ight of way tlitrt is ttehnicilly 
a higliway, tliough tlu phiaKSo is not used in eon 
noetion with itgulatly kt pt u]> j)uhlic loads, hut 
gent rally with nuit jiaths, tiatts or by roads Tlu 
origin of a public light of way is gemiall^ said to In 
by dtduation of it to tlu jniblit by the owner of tlu 
soil, and m many tases it eonus to In a t]iustum 
wdiethf r such a right exists or iu»t a pustiiptive 
right Ik mg tstabhshtd when it t in be shown that 
tlu publie have used the route without hindrinee foi 
a moderate numliei of yt us A juivatt light of way 
nmyht act^inied by imiiuinoiial usigt,orb> t Mating 
ftir forty years, or by express grint b\ tUed In 
Scotland a public right of way is acquired h\ jh>s 
aossion for forty years tir from time mimeinonal, but 
It may be hist by diseontiniiaiue 
RIGHTS, Riil and Dkciakahon oh Stt Bin 
RIGHTS OF MAN a tbeoutual declanition 
pasaed bv the French Natumnl A sat mbly m August, 
1789 Jt was attacked by Edmund Buike m his 
Reflet turns on the Frem h Rev olution Thomas 1’ uiu 
replied to Burke m his Rights tif AT in on the puhh 
cation of the second pait of whieh he was pubhely 
prosecuted Ste Paink (Thomas) 

RIGT, or Rit,Hi, an isolattd mountain of bree 
ciated rock in Switzerland, in the canton of Sehw}/, 
betwet 11 Lakes /ug and Lucerne, ^)90ri fett high It 
affords among the finest views in Switzerland, and 


IB annually visited by numerous travellers Two 
railways have been constructed to reach its summit, 
from opposite sides They are on the ‘ rack and- 
pinion’ principle, there Ixjing a central toothed rail 
into which worlw a toothed wheel under the loco 
motive There is also a short hue on the mountain 
worked on tlie ordinary principle Hotels and other 
establishments are numerous, and there is a chapel 
with an image of the Virgin that attracts many 
pilgrims 

RIGIDITY, in mechanics, that projicrty of a 
body in virtue of which it offers resistance to a change 
of form Riqid dymiviics is the dynamics of ngid 
IxmIu s 

RIGOR MORTIS See Mi sr i f 

RIMINI (anciently A'l iminum), a town of Italy, 
on the Adriatic, in the province of FoiU, 24 mdes 
I s 1* of the town of Foili, iKiiutifully situated in a 
fertile plain lx twee n the mouths of the Mareechia 
and the Ausa, and on the railway from Milan to 
Brindisi Many of its houses aie handsome, and it 
his several palaces built of rnarlile The principal 
objects of attrution arc the cathedral, or church of 
Sui Francesco, originally built in tlu thirteenth, but 
itmcKlelkcl m the fifteenth century, after the designs 
of Le on Battista Alia rti the gre at lestorcr of Roman 
architecture, and rtgartled os his mastcrjnccc , the 
chinch of San Giuliano, with a super!) altar piece, by 
Paul Veronese , the Pala/zo del Ooniune, with a pie 
ture gillery, a library founded in the seventeenth 
centuiy, the triumphal arch of Augustus, or Porta 
Romana (erected BC 27), of simple and massive 
aiehiteeturi , with two Corinthian columns on each 
side, and above all the bridge of Augustus over the 
Mare (dm, built entirely of white marble, eonsisting 
of five artliCH, each with a span of 27 feet, and still 
in jierfe e t jiresei vation Tlie fisheries ire extensi v c, 
anel silk is nuinufae tured Riniini is also frequented 
for se i bathing Pop 1 2,000 

RINDERPEST, or Catiiv fiaclf, a contagious 
disease which attacks animals of the ox family, and 
IS attended with the most de idly results Thedista,sc 
apjiears to be identic al w ith what was formerly know n 
as muiiain, and is sometimes called tlu steppe mur- 
riin from the Russian steppes whuh arc its habitat 
Eur»»pt h IS be en 1 1 ])eatedl> eh v astated V)y tins plague 
T’heie was i general visitation m the year 376, 
uiothei in ^10 which spread over ineist of the do- 
muuoiis of Cliiirltiiiagnt and in later times the 
visitations of 1011 1099, 1082, 1711-14, and 1743- 
Os ail p u tie ularly noted The iiibular situation of 

(beat Britain and the limited importation of cattle, 
appe irtd to have s.ived it from most of the peri- 
odic il lav igts of this diseivst up till the eighteenth 
century It appeared there in 1714, and again in 
1710 when it eontiniuel its lavagts till 1706 It 
spu ed extensively on the Cemtiiient in 1807, and it 
appealed in Cxreat Britain agiin in 1800, when its 
lavages were continued exttnsivtl\ till 1867 There 
was a slight visitation m 1872 The great jilague of 
1805-66 ai>i)tared in a dairy in North London in 
the meuith of June, 1860, and spread with great 
rapidity 27, 132 animals were reported to have lieen 
attacked up to October 21, out of which 12,680 had 
die d, and 8998 w ere slaughte red \ report by a royal 
tommission was issued on dlst October, which traced 
the disc ise to the importation of cattle, and recom 
mended rostiietixe measures and the slaughter of 
diseased animals Two sulxseejuent reports were 
issue d by the commission, one on 6th February, and 
one on 1st May 1866 An official report issued Ist 
February ,1866, show ed the number of cattle attacked 
up till that time to have been 120,740, of which 
73 7'>0 had died, and only 14,162 were reported as 
' having recovered An act of Parliament was passed 
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in February, and more stnngent regulations issued 
by the pnvy council in March The treatment of 
the disease having proved a failure, the policy of 
‘stamping out" or killing all infected animals was 
adopted, while cattle fairs haiing proved powerful 
instruments in transmitting the disease, the move 
meiita of cattle were subjected to the most stringent 
regulations These measures were soon attended 
with beneficial results In a return lasucd on 
22d June the total numlier of cattle attacked was 
rt jHirted at 248,9b5 , died, 124,187 , killed, 80,597 , 
recovered, 32,989, unaccounte*d for, 11,192 The 
disease had now nearly spent its force and by the 
end of Oetolier, 18bb, it had almost disappeared, but 
there w as a short recurrence m xt year Rinderpest 
npi>eared m Somaliland m 1889, and rapidly spread 
st)uth wards, i rossing the Zambesi in 189b It caused 
gi-eat loss to the farmers of South Africa, and Itsl to 
troubles with natives whose uittle were affected 

The rinderpest or cattle plague does not generate 
spontaneously in Gruit Britain, but it is indigenous 
in tlu Russian steppes, and tlie various European 
visitations are 8Ui>poaed tt> have hod their origin theie 
T<i what particular causes its generation there is 
owing doe-s not ap[)e^ir to havt been asiirtained 
The plagut is transmitted by a special viius, which 
jmssesses, like plague gtiins in general, great vitality 
and })owtrs of multiplication It infeets the blo<Kl 
and all the dischargt^s of the inft eted animals, and is 
eajiable of Ining transmitUci indireetly by any of 
these to great distances Slietp and othc r animals 
art liable to lie affected by it and have Ixjeii instru 
nn ntal in transmitting it , but it does not spitad so 
freely, and is never so fatal, among any other animals 
as among those of the o\ family The disease has a 
jariod of incubation varying from two to twe iityda\s 
The first symptom of the attack is a slight eh vation 
of the temiKrature of the iKuly, this is folhiwcd two 
or three days after by a heightened colour of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and a granulir 
yellowish ciuption on the gums and lips, which subse 
(juently extends to the tongue, palate, and cheeks 
The skin be cornts congt sted, and dcvelojis suUes with 
papular eiuptions, anci finally a slimy discharge comes 
from the eyes and nose Pbery variety of empirical 
treatment was tried with the cattle ])lague in 18b5 
and 18bb, but it wouhl appear that all luul little or 
no effect upon the mortUity The only treatment 
found elfeetive was the stamjMiig out j»roeess, with 
the prohibition of importation, and the stringent 
legulutjon of the movement of cattle Inriculation 
has latterly lieen found effective in combating the 
disuuse 

RING, an ornamt nt for the fingers which has l>een 
worn from the most ancient period of civili/ation 
Among the ancie nt nations who arc known to have 
attached special importance to the wearing of rings 
are the Assyrians Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans I rom the earliest i>eri(Kl at which we have 
mention of rings they are associated with signets 
I rom the earliest jieriod also rings appear to have 
lieen worn as ornaments especially by females, on 
V anous parts of the Ijody besides the hand The nose, 
ears arms, and even the legs and toes have, among 
various iKjoples lieeii decorated with them Rings 
have also from a very early period been reckoned as 
symlxils of authority, and that m a double aspect 
As a mere ornament rings would serve to represent 
dignity and honour, and as signets they were early 
used ofiicually to delegate authority Rings arc men 
tinned in the book of Genesis It is frequently sup 
]x>sed that the Hebrews derived the use of rings 
from the Egyptians, and it is related in Genesis that 
Pharaoh tcK»k his ring from his finger and put it on 
that of Joseph, by way of transferring the executive 


authonty of a delegated ruler to the latter Rings 
and bracelets are mentioned among the presents 
made by Abrahanrs servant to Re^cca Among 
the Egyptians rings were woni in great profusion 
Ihey Were mode of gold, with an engraved stone or 
scarabams, and were often very massive The conn- 
mon jHJOple vvoie rings of blue pu'c'elain The 
Egyptian rings w ere often of groat si/e, so as to cover 
the spate fiom one joint to anothtr of the finger 
The custom of vv earing rings was proliably intn>duced 
into Greece fiom Asiv, lus signtt lings ai»j>ear not to 
have eonit into use in that countrv till about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war In I iter tunes nnga 
wtie more impoitaiit for ornuiiu ntal juirposes than 
for use, and several were worn by one jh i son AV omen 
also latterly liegan to wear lings, but these weie of 
lews costly materials than those of men They were 
w'orn usually on the thii-d finger of the left hand 
In himrt t only iron rings were use d Tlie Romans 
are variously said to have adopted the use of lings 
fioin the Sabines, the Etruseans, and the Greeks 
For long they were made chiefly of iron, though some 
times of stone and every fiee Roman had the right 
to use a seal ring Even in late Roman times, those 
who liked to keepalive the customs of their sturdier 
ancestors continued the use f)f the iron ring The 
association of rings with marriage may have corner 
down to us from the Homans, the bridal ring being 
legarded os a pledge for the fulfilment of aeontrait 
At hrst ring wearing was eonfnie*d to men among 
the Homans and was practised enily to a liniiteel 
extent, but growing luxury ltd to tlu cxussive use 
of rings by Inith sexes The right of wtanng golei 
rings aiiuJi aurtt) was at fust ae corded only to 
ambasaoeiors, ehuf magistiates, senators, and finally 
to persons of the eijuestiian order, while silver began 
to suptrstdt iron among ordinary eiti/ens Till the 
elose of the republic the use of gold iings was a 
privilege of the equestrian order When the right 
of wearing a gold signet nng was eonfirrid by the 
emperors it began to Ih* freely distributed, and soon 
erased to be any distinction The sentimental 
reason which is still soiru times given for wearing 
the ring on the fourth finger of the left hanel, that 
there IS a vein directly from that huger to the 
heart, IS given by Aulus Gellius A ring ajipcara 
frean an early period to have been one of the insignia 
of the ofhec of a bishop The restoration of a dc 
posed bisliop was effecteel at the Council of Toleelo 
(0 J3) by letuming to him the ejiiscopal nng Rings 
have always been in great demand among savage 
tnVies when they have cither had mgi nuity enough 
to invent them, or havt come m coniatt with civi 
li/ed nations who use tlu m Superstitious as well 
as sentimental fet lings have often laen assoeiatid 
with rings, and cHjiecially with the jireeious stoius 
worn in them, to which particular eharaeters wcie 
assigned Rings were also used as charms against 
demons, the evil eye, and other ills and inconve 
niences Motto rings date from the time of the 
Homans, they apjiuir also to have been in use 
among the Jews They were long juqiular in Great 
Britiin under the name of jiosies For tlu bishop’s 
ring see the article iNVLsin tin* See also Ring 
MONEY 

RING DOVE, or Cushat {Columha palumhvn)^ 
the largest sjiecies of pigeon inhabiting Biitain 
This bird occurs very generally throughout the 
wooded parts of the country, and in Europe gener- 
ally, but not m the most northern parts Its ran^e 
extends eastwards to Persia, and it also occurs in 
northern Africa, Madeira, and the A/ores These 
birds are permanent residents in Britain, and on 
the apjiroaeh of wnitei assemble m flocks They 
are birds of powerful flight The feet are suited 
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either for perching or for terrestrial locomotion The 
hinder tot ih short, the outer and inner toes m front 
King tqiial in length Tht average length ih about 
10 or 17 inehes The bill ih of yellowish colour, 
th< mernlirantiiis part covering the nostriln King 
whitish A bluish gray colour prevailH generally 
ovtr th( hi ad cheeks, neck, back, and rump The 
Bides of the neck have a greenish lustre a patch 
of while i xisting m this latter Hituaticin on Ctich Hide, 
and almost nutting its neighliour patch posteriorly, 
thus forming a kind of coll ired marking or ‘ ring 
Th< scapular feathers and wing cove rts aie chcjiei 
tinted than the rcHt of tin body 1 he bieust and , 
under parts are coloureel of a purplish reel, which, 
towards the uneler Hurfaee of tht till, pisscsiiito a 
bluish gray The oute i wing margins and gi« itei 
teive rts arc white U lie tad on its iijipe ? surface is , 
bluiHh gray, merging into bliek towards the. ti]> j 
The feet and legs aie leddish oi purple, and tht ins 
of tht t ye IS ye llowish wliite Ihest bird', bree.d 
twice or time e ye tily Tht. eggs aie always twe> ni i 
iiumliet, and ir« of iwlnte eolour Jne ubation 1 ists 
about twenty « I lys, and both st\es issist in hatching 
tht young Ihe young att b«>rn bliiiel and batlui 
loss, and art nouiishtei witli )i til eligesUd lood fioni 
the (tops of their parents '1 he food of the iiiig 
dove eemsistH of vegetable matte i of vaiious kinels 
such as giain benies, green eorn and the leaves 
anel teips e>f the turnip Kiily in he Ijruaiy pairing 
and niddieatiem eeirninente 'Die ne st forms a ]>1 it 
feirm of stieks anel twigs loosely j)lae«d toge thei 
Bee illusti ition at (>UNnnoieK i (JM 1\' ) 

lilNCl MONKV, a me tjillie eurueruy in the form 
of lings This seems to liavt originated with the 
hjgyptiiins, with whom iiiigs weie fitely used as 
ornaments anel the same rings apjiear te> havt 
answered beith purpeises The use eif img money 
111 Afiica subsists to this elay Itingmone^ is 
inanufae tuitd in Ihiiningham feu the use eif Afiiean 
traele rs A similii usage was fouTuI by C’asar ainemg 
the (kits of ( I lul anel ap]K us ilso to li ive pie vailed 
jn Biitain aswtll isainongthe Se and inavian nn turns 
Wile tht r it was bionght liy traehis from the Eiist 
or euiginitee] mele pe ndtntiv arneuig these nitions 
it IS impossible te) say A feum of ling niemey wius 
als(» ane le lit 1\ use d in Ck > Ion 
Him; ()l ZKJi See Ol/KI 
UIN(r WORM (Tniift) eieturs in thite varieties 
act eirdiiig as it att It ks the seal]! the beaiel en some 
otliei ]tait of tilt boel^ In all eases it is di e tee the 
pit sent t ot ivigetablt luu isitt e euisisting of ininult 
round bodies anel of tine lel like stnie tines foinuel 
of rows e)f U)d sliajie el hodu s of a be uh el aiipt nante 
’’riiis IS the growing fungus {7 1 nhophi/Um ionsMinns) 
and its sports iinel when vei ling vveiim eaeurs this 
IS jireseiit between the liveisol cells e>f the scarf 
skin, in hairs and liair sheiths Ruuf woim of th< 
body (7hnut tnavata) is the name given to the dis 
eiuse when it ocems on non haiiy parts of the bodv 
It IS most eonnnem on the faee, neek and trunk, 
but it also occurs ‘in the liiiuK arms, and wrists 
It consists of sin ill tireulir }> itches rose coloureel 
and slightly raise d coven d with small branny scale s 
1 Usually round the maigin is a ring of veiy small 
blisteiH The speit is the seat eif a tingling uid itch 
nig sensatiein It spreads lound the margins and 
as it spreads the centie heals up, so that a large red 
ring w ith a pale centre is formed Ring worm of tht 
mifp {7\nca tonsutaw) begins by small red jiatehes 
like theise deacriKd aKve and spreads at the margins 
It inveilvts the bans, which Keonie |>ene'trated by 
the fungus, and are dry, dull, and twisted They 
are easily pulled out anel Kcome \ ery brittle Tht 
affeetesd patch Keomes covered with a grajish white 
powder Infiammatiou may be produced and crusts 


formed This variety of ring worm is commonest in 
children Ring norm of the heard {Ihnea sycosis) is 
Hiimlar to the scalp variety A lotion of bichloride 
of mercury is often suffic lent to kill the fungus, but 
if it prove ineffectuil glacial acetic acid may he 
jjainted all nmnd the spreading niargnns of the ring 
111 nng worm cif the he-* id and Inard the hair of the 
diseased patches and for a little distance Kyond 
should K cut shoit and ciusts should be removed 
by poulticing, washing with water and soft soap, 
tLi I he gent i il health slioulcl lie maintained by 
tht use t>f ttmiesuiid otht rwise King wtirm is very 
eoiitagitms 

Kl^\lA^^^s GHEF^, a jiermincnt green pig- 
ment kntiwn alst) by tht n lines of <obalt grien^zino- 
fpitn^ and Sajrong yrttn prepmd by inixiiig a solu- 
tion c)f /me sulphite (wliitt vitiiol) with a solution 
of col) lit niti itt pHcijntitmg liy c irlnmate of soda, 
collecting washing diyiUL'' and he iting the preeipi- 
tite Jt is nt» Itmgt r list d 

KlOIiAMHA a town of Stmth America, in 
Ftuadtjr h'i units north t ist t)f (ju iyatjuil, and 4 
milts from the ruins tif Old Kittbimha, which was 
destroyetl by an carthtjuake in ]7‘*7 Fop 20,000, 
eliitOy iiifli ins 

KlO BRANCO a large nvtitif Bi i/il entirely 
in the statt t)l Ania/oiuis It iisis on the eastern 
sIojHs of the Bella Pirinia, fltwvs eastw irds parallel 
tt» the Stria de Bat traiim) turns southwards Ik fore 
rt leluiig Bntisli Guiana and f ills into tht Hio Negro, 
lit 1 2^/ s Ion (>B 10 w It Im a length of 

ibout S30 milts intl receives numerous atflueiits 
KlO I3RAVO, or Kit) GuvNDf Ilj*j Norte. 
Set Nuiuh 

KlO I )E JANEIRO one of the niantmic states 
t)f Bia/il tin tht south east co ist t)f tht republic, 
arei wtording to ofhciil returns 20 6 34 stjuare 
inilt s The cential jiart t)f this tt nitory is deciciedly 
intiuntimous iaing travtised ginerally from tast to 
want by a strus of langes of which the hiftiest and 
int)st ct»ns})itiious is the Serra dt)s Organs They 
lilt iluieist entirely toinjiost d of gniniit The moun 
tuns slt»]>e down on tlit noith ind soiitli — in the 
ft>rint 1 (hrtction teiwards the basin of the Barahiba, 
to whit li ill till siufatt of tht jirovinet on that Hid t 
ht kings anel in the 1 ittt i to tht ttiast, w hieh leeeivt s 
the drainagt fit»m a gnat number of comparatively 
small striains cadi eairying its waters directly to 
tin oct in Tht shore tow^ ird tht northeast is 
Imtd ])y numerous lakes and 1 igoons The soil dots 
not Seem to ])ossess mudi natuial fertility Great 
])iit of it consists of a ntciitive elay, ill adapted for 
agruulturil ojuritioiis but the warmth and mois 
tun of tht elinaxtc are so fvvouralile to vegetation 
that niagnifuent foiests and valuable c rops are found 
gn»wmg on sjiots vvhidi in less genial regions might 
seem destintd to jierjictual bairtniit ss At the same 
timt many tracts of the ridust land occur, and are 
tunitd to the btst account The croji which attracts 
the largt»Ht sliurt of attention is c offet The other 
leading ero}>s art sugir, nee, milltt mandioc, and 
cotton The forests ire rich in tiinbei both for ordi 
nary and cvniament il pur})oses m dye woods, in gums 
and balsams and valuable medicines The domestic 
animals, originally imported fiom Europe, have pro 
digiously increased and immense herds of cattle 
are ruired This province is by no means rich m 
minerals, at least in the prt cious metals Iron, how- 
ever, abounds, though it is not worked, and the 
decomposition of granite has formed extensive lieds 
of the finest hio/m The state assembly used to 
meet at Nictheroy, but Petropolis is the present 
capital Under separate jurisdiction from the state 
IS the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro, embracing 
the city of Rio (see next article) and its surround- 
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mgs. The population, inclusive of the federal dis 
tnct, according to the census of 1890, was 1,399 535 
RIO DE JANEIRO, the capital of the Republit 
of Brazil and the second city of South America, most 
beautifully and advantageously situated on the west 
side of the bay of same naiiu On nearing the 
coast the first object which meets the view is the 
Pilo d’Asaucar, a peak so called from its sugar loaf 
like apjiearance, and rising abruptly from the sea to 
the height of nearly 1000 feet On piocecdmg north 
into the Iny, among a number of beautiful little 
islands, clothed with richest verdure, or crowned 
with magnificent palm trees, the land, Ixith on the 
right and left, projects into the sea, leaving a passige 
lietwec n rocky barnors not more than 1 mile vv ide 
Immediately lieyond this magnificent portal, on the 
left or wi^st lies the city of Rio de Jam no, guarded 
from hostile ajiproach by sea by a numlicr of forts, 
on islands and on s.ilient points of the rn unland 
The site consists of fiat ground along the shore, and 
of hills of considerable height, v\ith inter\inmg val 
lej's The oldest and still most impoitant part of the 
tow n occupies a fi it tongue of land of an irregulaily 
(piadrangul ir shape , hue mg its greatest h ngth noith 
west to south evst Towards the south and south cast 
the lofty and finely wooded proiiiontories of Mount 
('orcovado pres< close upon the houses, the spate 
between is geneially le\tl and co\eud VMtli houses 
of substintial and often elegint iiipcaranee re gn 
larly built, feir the most part eif granite On the 
west sale e>f this pirt eif the teewii is i large sepiire 
culled forme rly Pr le^a da Ae e himae^ lei neiw l^rae^a d i 
Rejiublu i and immediitely iMyemd it is the new 
te)wn There aie also se \eril sm ill snlmrljs Among 
the jinneijial publie imildings ue tlie senate hemse 
a huge modern strut tun not jiossesstd e»f imieh 
arehitectiiril merit the ehiiiilier e*f deputies the 
town iieaise (l*daeie) Munieipd) a simple and un 
tuleirned edihee the oetigonal ehiireli of Ntissi 
Stiiein da Gloria fiml> situate ti eni a niunded hill 
of tilt same iivnie v\liith jireejeets into the se i the 
thureh eif hit) Fraiieiset) with a hosjuee attaelud, 
the eliiinh of the Cieiss, the ehureh of ( ’aiiele liana 
one of the hugest iiul finest iii the eity the forme i 
eejiiNeiit e)f S\o Jicriitei a massive struetun , the 
feiniur e Olive lit of St Anthony i gorgeous edifice, 
with two immeuHe chipels and i v ust cloister, the 
aepiediK t, the finest areliitectuial ineuiunieiit of which 
Hio de I aneiro ran bo ist e onsisting of a double sene s 
of forty two lofty and be lutiful uelieK, sti etc lung 
from Memnt Coreovaelo and ceinvcying the watci of 
its springs into the he ut of the e ity to siipjily its 
nume ions and ele gant feuintains the former imiienal 
palace, a large stone building, lejiig used as a resi 
denee by the viceroys, and now ijipropri ite d to 
j»ublic offices, the pal lee of the fine arts, a beautiful 
structure m which annual exhibitions are held, the 
custom house, tlie e vehatige, the post office, court 
house, the mint, opera house, naval arsenal, and 
museum Among benevolent establishments are 
the Cas .1 da Mist ne ordia, founded in 1582, the Eng 
Iish liospital, hospital for lepers, orphanage, asylum, 
&c The educational and literary institutions in 
elude the national college or gymnasium, the college 
of Sio Jose, a polyteehnie school, a schoeil of medi 
cine, a naval and a military academy, an institute 
of music, a school of fine arts, a library of 80,000 
volumes, and a liotanical gareien A number of 
tiamwajrs have been laid down, and in the work 
mg of these, wire ropes and cite tricity arc both used 
The telephone is m common use The city is not 
healthy, yellow fever is often prevalent in the 
wanner months The roadstead of Rio de Janeiro 
IS one of the finest in the world The accommoda 
tion on shore is, however, defective, though docks and 


quays have lately been constructed The manu 
factures are not yet of much iiniiortance, but are 
steadily increasing, and m jwrtuular a nunilier of 
cotton and woollen factories have beem started 
Othei nianufaetuns iiieludt hats Ixiots and shoes 
glass, pupei gloves, Ixtr imntral wutt'rs &e The 
total value of tlie exports from Hio iii 1900 was aliout 
£6,750 000, of wliuh £5 (>70 000 represented coffee', 
mostly Sent to the U States T*!!* mijMuts foi 1900 
weit valued at £‘>,462 000 of which fully enu' third 
represents imports fiom Britain Germany, the 
XTiuted States, and I ranee come next m order iii 
the value of then imports into Rio IMu ai tides 
imported are very various me hiding cottons ]>apei, 
gram ind other foodstuffs animal and vegetable, 
silk woollens, machinery, iron and steel, gold sdvei, 
topper, linen, lumber, Ac The total number of 
vessels entered in 1900 was 813 and the total 
tonnage 1,52*2,754, 790 vessels of 1 107,122 tons 
tleareel Fully half the tonimge is Britisli The 
first settleinent in the neighbourhood of Bio de 
Jnneiio was foinied b^ the Ficneh in ]f>fi5, and 
eemsisteel ehiefly of Piote'staiit refugees Then 
leader Villegaignon, having proved a renegade to 
his filth hatl almost luined the settlement by in- 
tern il dissension, when a Portuguese force appeared 
and eomjileted its destiiietion in 1567 The con 
(juerois hud the foundation of a new city, whith 
the'\ called 8t Sebastian Bahia w as foirne rly the 
eajntal of the eoiintry but on the arrival of Don 
John m 1808 he truisfined the seat tif government 
te> this eitv Pop m 1872, 27 1,972, in 1890, 522,661, 
m 1900, 750 000 

BIO GR \M)E DO NORTE, a maritime state 
m the northeast of Bia/il, area 22,19() square 
niiles The surface is niemntaiiioiis in the south 
and south west, when it is covered by several 
mountain ranges he ]>nTieipal rivers have all 
either a noith or an t ist direction The proximity 
to the cquateir make s the elmiale intensely hot , it is 
said, however, not te> be imlu ilthy, the air being 
lemukably jmre The seed is generally good, but 
iieit remirkable feir its fertility Foi a long time 
the sugarcane was the jiiineipd lultivated crop, 
but eoiisidtiahle tracts formerly devoted to it are 
now oeeupud by eeittem, which may be regarded as 
the stajile of the jireivinte The e>the r leading crops 
are niandieie, millet, and hirieots Many of the 
Iilams are gra/e d by laige he ids of horse s and cattle 
The minerals me lucle geilel, silver, iron, salt, ame thysts 
and rock crystals, limestone, sandstone, and granite 
The forests are not very extensive Its state as 
seinbl^ holds its sittings at Natal Peip (1890), 
268,27 ^ 

RIO GRANDE DO STTL, a southern mantimo 
state of Brazil, area, 91, M6 se^uare miles Along 
the coast for more than half the extent of the coast 
line of this state stietehe s the gre it Lageidos Patos, 
which eommunicates with Like JVIinin, and which 
receives the rivers of the south eastern part of the 
territory Those to the south west belenig to the 
basins of the Parani and Uruguay, aiul flow west 
The mountain ehiin tailed beira Geral divides the 
state into two unequal jurts The sea eeiast is flat 
and sandy, and is lined by a senes e)f reefs, whieh 
make the navigation dangereius The interior is 
partly occupied by and serras, but is mostly fertile 
The climate is teinjitrate, and tlie productions are 
more like those of Euiope than eif the rest of Brazil 
Maize, rice, and flax, partieulaily the first, are 
largely cultivated The finer European fruits, 
especially figs and peaches, find a genial soil The 
minerals include gold, iron, sulphur, and porcelain 
clay of the finest quality The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants is the reanng of cattle and the 
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preparation of dned beef Homes and mules are 
also reared There are a number of German colonies, 
and many Italians have Settled in the state There 
are several railways Porto Alegre is the capital 
Pop in 1890, 897,455 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL, or do Sao Pedro, a 
town of Brazil, in the above state, agreeably situated 
on a peninsula between the Bay of Mangueira and 
the south extremity of the Lake of Patos Its 
houses are mostly iioor structures, and its streets, 
though regular and provided with side walks, are 
unpaved It contains four churches, a town house 
with prison, a seeondaiy and four primary scIkmiIs 
Its port, which is well sheltered, and admits vessels 
drawing 16 feet, enables it to eairy on a umsider 
able tri^e in dried beef, tallow, flax, horns, &e , and 
particularly hides One of the greatest olistaeles to 
the prosperity of the town is the want of good water 
Most of its trade is carried on m Brazilian vtsstls 
and the foreign vessels are now mostly German 
Beer, matches, biscuits, woollens, and othet articles 
are manufactured Pop 20,000 

RIOJA, PuANCisro dk, one of the classiail Spanish 
lyiie poets, was bornat Seville aboutlOOO, and stmhtd 
fust law and then theology Tht minister Olivanz 
whose j)rot<'gt he was, soon obtained for him a i>relx,nd 
in the cathedral of Seville He then lacanit royal 
historiographi r, inquisitor at Stvillt, and lastly, 
inijuisitor of the HUjm me tribunal of the holy ofht t 
The downfall of his patron involved his own he 
was imprisoned, and only obtained his liberty after 
he had undt rgone a formal trial and compU tt ly 
established his innocence Philip IV , whost favour 
ht had regained, made him direttor of tin royal 
library He died in 1659 As a }K)et, he formed 
himself on the (lassie and Italian models, pir 
tu ularly Horace and Seneca , kept himself, in style 
and language, frte from tht tasteless ( eeontrieities 
of his <^int( rnporaries, and thus preserved the Spanish 
fire, a glowing fancy and true spirit of the lynt 
His Silvas exhibit rich pictures of rural life, re 
markable foi tluir truth to nature 

RIOM, a town of h ranee, m the department of 
Puy de Dome, in a fertik plain m ar tht Ambt tie, 
10 milts north of Clermont It is encirded by well 
planted iMUih vards, has spacious streets, and houses 
which, though of a somewhat gloomy aj)p(araiu(, 
from the dark lava of vhieh they art built, art 
gen( rally good, and ottasionally handsomt Tht 
only buildings dtsiiving of particular notict ait 
some fine old (hurt his tht couit houst prefettuit, 
sevt ral liospitals, and the remains of the old dot al 
palace, now used lus a jialat e of justice The principal 
manufaeturts ait tobaeto and linen and thtie art 
several distilltrus and tanntries Hiom is tht seat 
of a (ourt of hrst resort and tommeret, and possesses 
a communal t ollege Pop (189t)), 7908 
RIO NEGRO Ste Nk( uo (Rio) 

RIO TINTO, or Minas dk Rio Tinio, a town of 
Spam, in the province of Huelva, near the souict of 
the river Rio Tinto, 88 miles north tast of Hueh i, 
with whith it IS connected by railwvy The town 
has grown up in connection with tht rub tojqicr 
mines lielonging smte 1873 to the Rio 1 into Com 
pany These mines were worked by the Homans 
but from the fifth to the sixteenth tinturj tluy 
rimiained untouched Several other towns m the 
neighbourhood are also dependent on the mines 
Pop (1887), 10,671 

RIOTS are disturbances of the public peace, 
attended with circumstances of tumult and com 
motion, as where an assembly destroys or in any 
manner damages, seizes or invades the projierty 
either of individuals or the public, or does any 
injury to the persons of individuals, or invades, 


seeks, or pursues them, with intent to confine them 
or put them m fear, or violently constrains any one 
to act contrary to his interest, duty, or inclination 
Rioting 18 distinguished from treason m not being 
directed against the person of the sovereira, or the 
general authority of the government, but having in 
view only the redress of some jiarticular grievance, 
or the accomplishment of some private object By 
the English common law a not is constituted by 
three jxrsons or more assembling of their own 
authority and tumultuously disturbing the peace in 
execution of sorm ( nterpnse of a pnvate nature It 
iH punishable by fine or imprisonment, with or with 
out hard labour All who are actually engaged in a 
not arc considered in law as eijually guilty of the 
otfeiiee, but the eireurnstanees of tc-eh are to be 
considered m assigning lus punishment In Scotch 
law, noting is termed mobbing A person may be 
guilty of mobbing who directs or excites a mob 
although ht is not attually present in it Mere 
presenet without participation may umstitute mob- 
bing By act 1 George I cap v s 2, called the 
Riot Act, if any jx,rHi)ns to the number of twelve 
are unlawfully assembled to the disturbance* of the 
pe^ice, and any one justice of the peace, sheriff, under- 
sheriff or mayor of a town, shall think jiroper to 
command them by jiroelamution to disperse, if 
they contemn his orders and continue together 
for one hour afterw'ards, sueh (xintempt shall be 
felony punishable by death (now by penal servitude 
or by imimsonment) The act also eon tains a e lause 
indemnifying the office rs and their assistants in ease 
any of the mob should be killed or injured in the 
attempt to arrest or disperse them 

RIOUW See Riiio 

RIPLEY, a town of England, m Derbyshiie, 10 
miles north by east of Derby It has blast furnaces, 
foundries, boiler woiks, and manufactures of cotton 
wicks, silk, cotton, and mohair braids, &c Pop 
(1891) 8774, (1901), 10,111 

RIPON, a city, and formerly a parliamentary 
Imrough of England, county of York (West Riding), 
on the right bank of the Ure, here crossed by a 
handsomt stout Ijiidge of fouiteen arches 22 miles 
NW of York, on the JSorth Eastern Railway It 
has four pnne iji il, irre gular, but well kept streets, 
rising from all sides towards the Bpacious market 
place, which is suriDunded by good houses, with a 
il indsome olielisk in the centre On the south side 
of tht market pi w e stands the towm hall, an elegant 
strut turt, comjinsing a handsome suite of assembly 
rooms with otlier act ommodations The cathedral 
(restored 1862-76), dedicated to SS Peter and 
Wilfrid, 18 one of the finest churches in England 
It is a large erueiform structuie, with two square 
towers, each 110 feet high, length, eiust to west, 266 
fee t , length of transe jit, 1 12 fee t It contains many 
curious and in ten sting monuments Tnnitj^ Church 
IS ilso a very handsome building, cruciform, and in 
the Eirly English style Tin re are a free grammar- 
scliool (founded by Edward VI ), national and other 
schools, mechanics institution, infirmary, dis 
pciisary, and other charitable institutions The 
pniKipd manufactures art machinery, saddle trees, 
leather, and varnish It ceased to send a memlier 
to Parliament m 1885, but it gives its name to one 
of the pari divs of the West Riding The abbey of 
Ripon was first founded in the seventh century, and 
the Saxon c rypt of the cathedral was probably built 
by Wilfrid in b71~78 In 1836 the see of Ripon 
wius established, and in 1888 the diocese of Wake- 
field was sepirated from it Pop (1881), 7390, 
(1891), 7512 (1901), 8225 

RI8HIS (from risA an old Vedic root 8 ignif 3 nng 
to see), sages of the Hindu mythology, sprung from 
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tbe mind of Brmhmn, and attendants m alternate 
months on the sun Seven of them are enumerated. 
The Eishis were also inspired sages, of whom the 
Vishnu Purana enumerates three kinds — royal nshis, 
or prmoes, who have adopted a life of devotion, divine 
nshis, who are both sages and demi gods, and Brahman 
nsbiB, or sons of Brahma. Rishi ^terwards came to 
be apphed to all personages distmguished for piety 
and wisdom 

RITOKNELLO (Italian), in music, a passage 
which IS played whilst the prmcipal voice pauses, 
it often signifies the introduction to an air or any 
musical piece This ntomello is often repeated after 
the singing voice has concluded, hence tbe name — 
ItxtomeUi are also popular songs of three lines each, 
sung m the Italian mountains, which are also used 
by the improwiacUort The metre and number of 
the syllables are not subject to rule The first line, 
however, is generally the shortest 

III ITEll, Heinrich, a German philosopher, was 
bom m 1791 at Zerbst in Anhalt, attended the 
g^mmisium at his native town, and studied theology 
at Halle, Gottingen, and Berlin from Ibll to 1815 
At the same time he occupied himself, from choice, 
with philosophical studies In 1815 the calhng out 
of the volunteers led him to France On his return 
he devoted himself exclusively to philosophy, espe 
cially in the dt partment of history, in which he 
adopted the method and critical views of Sthleier- 
macher As earl^ as 1817, in a work On the Tram 
ing of Philosophers by means of the History of 
Philosophy (Ueber die Bildung der Philosophen 
durch die Gesehiclite der Philosophie), he advocated 
t)te view that a full knowledge of the history of 
philosophy was necessary to enable the student to 
pursue with advantage his original investigations 
After taking his degree at Ilalle, he qualified bimstlf 
at Berlin as a university Uacher, and from 1824 held 
an extraordinary professorship in that city binding 
no hojie of further pronmtion there, he accepted a 
call to Kiel in 1833, whence in 1837 he removed to 
Gottingen, where he continued to occupy the univer- 
Bitv chair of jihilosophy till his death on Sd bebruary, 
18o9 Hitters liest works belong to the histoiy of 
philosophy His first work in this department was 
an investigation into the doctrines of Litipedocles 
(Untersuchung uber die Lehre des Einpedokles) m 
Wolfs Literansche Analekten (1820) His History 
of Ionian Philosophy (1821), his History of the 
Pythagorean Philosophy (1826), and his Notes on 
the Philo8o])hy of the Megarean SchcHil in the Khein 
isehes Museum, are recognized as models of historic al 
investigation on the principles of Schleiermocher 
His historical master piece is the History of Philo 
Sophy (Gescliichte der Philosophie, twelve volumes, 
182<»~53), which brings down the general history 
up till the time of the appearance of Kant It was 
sujqdeiuented by a Review of the History of (Temiau 
Philosophy from the I'lme of Kant (Ueliersicht uber 
die Geschichte der nouesten deutschen Philosophie 
sell Kant, 1858), and Christian Philosophy m its 
Conception, External Relvtions, and History until 
the most Recent Times (Die chnstliche Philosophic 
nach ihrem Begnff, ihren aussem Verhaltnissen und 
Ihrer (reschichte bis auf (be neuesten Zeiten, (1858- 
59) He also edited Schleiermacher’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie (1839), being a summary drawn up 
by that professor for his lectures In his History 
Ritter professes not to cnticize philosophy on the 
basis of any particular modem system, but to regard 
it as a self developing whole In his divisions of 
Greek philosophy he follows Schleiermacber ITie 
senes of Ritter’s works on specific departments or 
particular doctrmes of philosophy, begins with Pre- 
lections on the Elements of Ixigic (Vorlesungen zur 


Einleitung in die T^ogik, 1828), which was followed 
m 1824 by an Outline of Philosophical Logic (Abnss 
der philosophischen l^ogik) Tn Die Halbkanti- 
aner und der Pantheismus (The Demi Kantists and 
Pantheism, 1827) be undertook a polemic on the 
current views of the relation of the world to God 
and the apprehension of pantheism His view of the 
design and scope of philosophy as a whole he gave 
forth in his work On the Relation of Philosophy to 
Science m General (Ueber das Verhaltiiiss der Phi- 
losophie zum wissenschafthchen Lebeu liberhaupt, 
IBS'S) This was followed by the comprc^hensive work 
On the Knowledge of Gkid in the World (Ueber die 
Krkenntmss Gottes m der Welt, 1836\ the Treatise 
on Evil (Uelier das Bose, 1839), the Minor Philoso 
phical Treatises (Kleine philosophische Schnften, 
three vols 1839-40), in which he treats of the prm 
ciples of jurisprudence and politics, of asthetics, and 
of some particular problems of psychology To these 
were adcied, at a later period, his System of liOjnc 
and Metaphysics (two vols 1856), the Eucyclopidie 
der philosophischen Wisseiischaf ten (three vols 1862 
-64), Ernest Renan uber die Naturwissenschaften 
und die Geschichte (1865), the popular Treatise on 
Immortality (Unsterblichkeit, 1866), and Philoao- 
phische Paradoxa (1867) In these works he exhibits 
the independence m thought and manner of a philo 
sojihical scholar 

RITTER, Karl, an eminent geographer, was born 
on 7th August, 1779, at Quedlmlmrg, Prussia, received 
the nidimcnts of his education at the iiiMtitution at 
Schnepfenthal, studied afterwards at Halle, with the 
view of c)ualifynig himself for the profession of 
teacher, and in 1798 became tutor in the family of 
a wealthy banker of Frankfort on-the Mam, whose 
sons he accompanied on a tour thnnigh Switzerland, 
Italy, and France He Bul>se(|uuntly resided for a 
considerable time at the university town of Gottingen, 
in order to avail himself of the treasures of its library 
In 1819 he succeeded Schlosser as professor of history 
at tbe Frankfort Gymnasium , and the following 
year, after giving to the world his Vorhalle europ 
Volkcrgeschichtcn vor Heiodot (Introduction to the 
History of European Nations before Herodotus), 
bec^ame professor extraordinary of geograjihy at the 
University of Berlin, an office which ho held with 
distinguished reputation for ne irly forty years With 
Ritter may be said to have commenced a new epoch 
m geograjihical science, and a new department, 
that of comparative geography, cl urns him as its 
founder His great work is Die Erdkunde iin Vc r 
haltnisse zur Natur und Geschichte des Menschen 
(Geography in its llclaticms to Nature and History), 
the two first volumes of which appeared at Berlin in 
1817-18, but it was afterwards continued on a more 
extended plan, and ultimately comprised upwards 
of twenty volumes It was left uncompleted at the 
author s death, and forms a vast rejiertory of valuable 
information relative to physical and general geogra 
phy, some of the monographs, such as those of the 
camel, tiger, &c , being especially excellent Amoii^ 
the other productions of Ritter may be mentioiu d 
Eurojia, ein geogiaphisch histonsch statistisches 
Gemalde (Europe Delineated Geographic ally, His 
torically, and Statistically), and Die Stuf)a8, oderche 
architektoniBchen Denkmale an der indobaktrischen 
Konigstrasse und die Kolosse von Bamyan (The 
Stujias, or Architectural Monuments on the Indo 
Bactnan Highway and the Colossi of Bamyan) Of 
his smaller works we may notice 9 he Colonization 
of New Zealand, The Jordan, and The Navigation 
of the Dead Sea, and A Glance at Palestine and its 
Chnstian Population He also contributed exten- 
sively to tbe journals of the Berlin Geographical 
Society He died at Berlin, 28th September, 1859 
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BITXTAL (Boman Catholic Service Book) See 
Liturot 

RITUALISM is the generic name given by ont 
side observers to a series of changes intrr>duced in 
recent years by various clergymen of the High Church 
party into the forms of the Church of England as 
observed by them The se changes of ritual may be 
desenbed externally as generally in the direction of 
a more sensuous and ornate worship, and as to their 
spint or animating pnnciple, as the infusion into 
outward forms of a larger measure of the topical 
element They are dcfcndefl on thi grounds of law, 
ancient custom, inherent propnety, and divine sane 
tion or authority As the views of the ntualists are 
fiequently misapprehended by their opponents, we 
shall endeavour to give as clear a summary of them 
as our space will j)ermit, while notir mg some of the 
objections which have made them a subject of such 
wide spread jealousy both m the church itself and 
in the country at large 

One element of confusion in regard to Kitualism 
arises from the diversity <»f opinion which prevails 
among those who do not belong to tht sjifcial class 
to which the distinctive appell ition of Kitualists pro 
perly belongs With tlie ejxceptioii of a very small 
minonty, those whf» ludd the New Testament to lie 
an authoritative guide in matters of worship are 
agreed th it the wliole institution of the Christian 
church, down to tlit details of the ctremomil e>f 
worship, arc not laid down in it, and m this opinion 
the Jlitualists are at eine with the majont> A peir 
tion of this majoiit^ liolds that all iiornp and eere 
mony in outward worship is eijiposed to the spirit of 
the Christian religion, while aneither portion holds 
that such forms tue not ojijumtd to (Christianity, and 
are the natural and approjin ite expression of outward 
worship This last party, the whole of which is 
fiequently confounded by those who hold the eqijio 
site view with the Kitualists jiroper, again divides 
into two distinct see tions 1 he former adve)e ate s 
such outward e)bser\ antes not authoritatively enjoined 
in the New Tt staiiient as it may bi deemed advisable 
to institute merely on natural and asthetic grounds 
It holds them to be establislud merely on buinan 
authonty and on grounds of human reason, and to 
be subject to whatever changes that reason may 
suggest, the latte 1 holds that ill authont iti\ o and 
obligatory regulation upon ritual is not laid down m 
the New Testaineiit, but that a knowledge of what 
is obligatory in ritual is derived from ajiostolieal 
tradition It is to this last party, which niaintam 
the tradition of an authoritative ntual, that the 
term Kitiialist propeily belongs, and it is to its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity in this respeet that the instmc 
tive alarm with which the spread of ritualistic 
practices has been generally viewed is to be ascribed 
The theory of a tradition of ritual is not, however, 
to be regarded as the fundamental pnnciple of the 
Kitiialisto It is rather a conseipiencc which has been 
forced on them b> the importance which they attach 
t) ntual itself This view has been productive with 
them of a series of similar results It has caused 
them to carry further than others the inferences they 
draw from the New Testament itself as to outward 
observances, it has led them to borrijw more freely 
from the Old Testament, and, finally, it has mduced 
them to supplement both by tradition 

Much of the argument advanced by the Kitualists 
in support of their positions will bo regarded by the 
majority of their opponents as undisputed fact or 
undoubted truism We shall omit much of this kind 
in order to bnng out more clearly the peculianties 
of their view, but a bnef statement of what may be 
regarded as common ground will also serve to i11ub> 
trate it more fully That external forms are neces- 


sary to the celebration of public worship, that impos- 
ing forms produce powerful impressions on the great 
mass of men, that such forms are susceptible of 
being used typically, or as object lessons for convey 
mg instruction, tiiat m the Old Testament, both m 
what are called the patriarchal and the Mosaic dis- 
pensations, such forms were so used, that m the New 
lestament Christ appears as mstituting two specific 
forms of typK al ceremonial in baptism and the Lord’s 
Bup{>er, are [positions which few of the opponents of 
Kitualism will care to dispute On these generally- 
received grounds the Ritualists proceed to argue that 
th( design of the institution of Christianity was not 
to abrogate the external ceremonials by which the 
former dispensations were distinguished, but to 
replace them by a higher ceremonial, in which what 
was not formally abolished in the preceding cere- 
monials 18 retimed Of the free use made of the 
New ’restament m the inferential construction of 
ntual one illustration will suffice We quote with 
abridgment from lilunt s Dictionary of Doctnnal and 
Histoncal 1 heology ‘Tf the early Christians wished 
to find a pattern on which to model their services, 
they wouhl turn to the account of worship as it 
exists m heaven, and as it was revealed to the last 
of the apostk s ’ After quoting a pass ige from the 
Revelation, in which the adoration of the Tiamb by 
the hosts of heaven is described, closing with the 
passage, ‘Moreover the elders ore clothed with white 
raiment, having crowns of gold on their he ids, and 
there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, suspended over a sea of gltisw like unto crys- 
tal,’ the writer, while admitting the doubtful meaning 
of many jiassages in the Revelation, closes with the 
observation that ‘ the chief act of worship on earth, 
the holy eucharist, was made as closely os possible 
to resemble this adoration of the Lamb m heaven ’ 
The argument for tradition is also founded on the 
Nt w 1 estament The authority we ha\e cited says 
‘During the forty days which intervened between 
the resurrection and ascension our Lord had constant 
intercourse with his apostles, and B]>oke to them of 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, revealing 
to tlu m, it may be inferred, dt tails of the church’s 
future polity and worship, wlach had been unneces 
sary while be was still with them in the flesh ’ The 
coinjiarative simplicity of pnmitive worship is ex- 
plained b^ the secrecy and restraint to which the 
church was subjected through persecution But the 
apostolical tradition, th»)ugh not committed to wnt- 
mg, was preserved by the church, and on the acces- 
sion of Constantine (the period commonly assigned for 
the commencement of the open decline of the church) 
‘it assumed its natural beauty and proportions’ 

The argument for tradition is precisely analogous 
to that on which the Pharisees founded their ampli- 
fications of the law of Moses, so severely condemned 
by our Lord (see Pharisees), and it is liable m 
application to the same abuses If there is an 
authoritative unwritten standard, who is to tell what 
it 18, and what may not be imposed by it? Even 
after the ay>08tolical age we find a vision of angels 
communicating to Ignatius that ancient and mnocent 
piece of ntual, the antiphonal chant 

irniformity of ritual is not by any means an essen 
tiol part of Ritualism The views expressed on this 
subject are sufficiently lilieral, all that seems to be 
required is that the essential features of Christian 
worship should be retained, and nothing commanded 
in Senpture, or denved from apostolic times, should 
be omitted Details of worship not divinely msti- 
tuted have, it is said, received the divme sanction 
The creation of feast days, and the diversifying of 
the ceremonies observed on them, seems a legitimate 
mode of expansion 
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In regard to paiticular observances, the genera! 
principle is laid down that divine service is to be 
regarded in the hght of a sacnhce The officiating 
minister occupies a double position he is either the 
temporal deputy of his divine Master, or the minister 
offeting m the name and on behalf of the people 
( )ne of the special distinctions of the Christian ntual 
IS stated to be its tendency to level distinctions, on 
which account *the equality of all before the altar’ 
IS held to be a protest against the alienation of 
classes There is one class, however, to which this 
equality does not apply Imposing ceremonies alw ays 
impress the vulgar with a sentiment of respect for 
the mmistrants piirely depending on thoir official 
capacitv, and if to this ^ added such claims to 
reverence as are implied m being regarded as the 
otlicial representatives of the Deity, a priesthood 
(a term m which the Ritualists delight) in the most 
exclusive sense is established, and the equality of 
other classes becomes a media val e<|uality of equal 
prostration at the feet of the pretended representa 
tives of Heaven I hat this view is not without 
practiced effect in recommending Kitiialism to a cei 
tarn class among the ekrgy may easily be imagined, 
but whether such pretensions should be admitted 
on the ground of a tradition of winch the cleigy are 
themstlves the custodiers is what others have to 
consider T vking nun as they are, an open door 
to superstition seems the inevitible coii8e(iui nee of 
accepting it, and sucli has hitherto b( en the general 
view in tlu church itself In accordance with the 
first general ftrinciple above stated, a point of much 
importance is made of living the offerings of the 
people on the altar as an oldatiou (see that word) 
In accordance with the second principle vestures and 
attitudes assume an ael\ eiiti turns importance We 
shall not here go inti what has been called the mil 
linery dipaitinent of the subject The exposition 
of the due use of albs stoles cbaMiblcs, and equally 
of candles, incense, and other symbols, requiies an 
intnnvte know ledge of this pvrtieularspheie of ecele 
Hiastieal t>])olog^, whuh only a profound faith m 
its fuiiduimntil principles could enable anyone to 
aeipiire A point of more importance is the adora 
tion offered to the assumed presence of C’hnst in the 
cuehaiistie elements of bread and wine, Lence the 
elevation of the host, and the whole train of pojmlar 
supt rstitions which follow iiu vitably in the wake of 
acts of adoration manifestly bestowed upon material 
objects The choral service is a point of much 
importance w ith the ritualists, as w ith all who value 
an asthetical worship Histoiically they, as well as 
others, contend that the whole service of tlu Church 
of Ingland is intended to be choral, and is duly 
represented m the cathedral services The word 
‘saying,’ in the rubnes, is rejirest nted to be an eccle 
elastic^ or technical expression for utterance in a 
plain tune, without elaborate inflections and mtona 
lions, which are understood by ‘singing, while ‘read 
ing is a general term meludmg bolh these methods 
The legal position of the Ritualists is that the first 
BcM>k of Common Prayer, issued in the second year 
of Edward VI (1549, with alterations made in 1552, 
1 560, 1604, and 16G‘2), is still the guide of the church 
in all matters connected with ntual I’he present 
Prav er book is not a complete manual, and it ex- 
pressly refers m the o|K!ning rubnc to the first Prayer- 
book of Kmg Fdward VI It is also affirmed that 
according to acts 25 Henry VIII cap xix, and 
1 Elizabeth, cap i , the missals and service-books of 
the pre Reformation Church are still binding, except 
in as for as they are inconsistent with the royal pre 
rogative, contrary to common law, incompatible with 
the firesent Prayer-book, or expressly repealed 
\ arums judgments have been given in the ecclesias 


tical courts against extreme Ritualists, and the mova- 
ment led to the passing of a special act of Parliament 
in 1874 (Public Vorship Regulation Act), under 
which proceedings ma\ be taken against what are 
deemed ritualistic practices Such coses are usually 
brought before the Court of Arches, which is presided 
over by a secular judge, and several clergymen have 
been found guilty oif ritualistic practices by this 
tiibunal, and have undtrgom. imprisonment as the 
result lu 1889-90 the Bishop of Einculn was tried 
liefore the court of the Archbish«)p of Canterbury for 
ritualistic practices, and as a result the use of lights 
on the altar, the ‘eastward position (at the north 
end of the west side of the altar), and the use of wine 
mixed with water have luen declared permissible 

RI\ E DE GIER, a town of b ranee, department 
of Loire, on the Gier, 12 miles N k of St Etienne It 
18 almost wholly of modem construction, and owes 
its growth to the coal fuld which surrounds it, the 
most valuable possessed by France Lyons and 
many other impoitant towns depend upon it for their 
supplies It does not possess any ancient edifices of 
particular interest Theie is a fine and richly orna- 
mented model u chapel m the purest style of ogival 
art I he most impoitant manufacture is that of 
glass, which is earned on to a great extent in nume 
rous glass works, where, in addition to bottles and 
window gUss, much fine crystal and stained fancy 
gloss are pi educed Thcie are also manufactures 
of ribbons, thread, steel, files, and tools of vaiious 
descriptions, and extensive spinumg and other nulls, 
foundries, machine, engine, and other ironworks 
Pop (1890), 1 k592 

HIVER HOG, the name occasionally given to 
tbi harwi Capybara or Cipybiia, a Rodent 

Muunual Ik longing to the family of the CavicltB or 
(lUiiK a ])igs bee CAPiBAUA and the illustration at 
Itoni MI V 

III VI K HORSE, a name sometimes given to the 
hippopotamus (which see) 

HIVE US are alwi^s among the most lioautifnl, 
and when of a superior si/e among the grandest 
ft itures of natuial scenery i )u tins acc ount, as well 
as fiom the innumerable btiufits they confer, and 
then endless asBoeialions with all the other objects 
of interest m nature - mountains, plains, woods, 
veget ition, animal ind insc'ct life- they early feirmed 
an object e)f superstitieius veneiatioii, and have been 
worshipped in some form by alme^st every people, 
barbarems or re fined Rivei s are traced to spnngs, 
or tc) the gradual meltings of the icc and snow which 
peri)etually cover the summits of all the most ele 
vated ranges of mountains upon the globe Spnngs 
and ice are thcinse Ives due to the precipitation of 
water from the atinosplic re m the form eif snow, ram, 
mist, or de w These fill the springs, lake s, or other 
reservoirs from which nvers tl(»w by the natural 
gravitation of water to a lower level The union e)f 
vanouB sjerings, or of these meltings, forms rivulets 
these last fedlow the declivity e>f the gremnd, and 
commonly fall at different stages into one great 
channel, called a rieei, which at last elisehaiges its 
waters into the sea or some gi eat inland lake The 
declivities along which descend the vanous streams 
that flow into one particular nver are called its bastn 
— a term, therefore, which includes the whole extent 
of country from winch the waters of the river are 
drawn Rivers are swelled during their course by 
the rain which falls into their basins In temjierate 
climates this source of sujiply tends to greater equality 
in the volume of the nver than m tomd regions, 
where the evaporation is great In the former the 
rains are not only more equally distnbuted in point 
of time, but also form a more protracted source of 
supply, part of the rainfall sinks mto the ground to 
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form Rpnngs, pan formH nils which flow directly into 
the nver, and part feeds those nils with the drainage 
of the saturated ground long after the rain has 
ceased As mountainous regions abound in apnngs, 
we find that most rivers, more especially those of 
the first class, commence from a chain of mountains, 
each Hide of a (ham also has its springs, and the 
rivers which originate on one side flow in the opposite 
direction to those which rise on the other As it is 
the jiroperty of water to follow the most rapid descent 
that comes in its way, the courses of streams iKunt 
out the vanous declivities of the earth's surface, and 
the line from which large nvers flow in contrary 
directions (the watershed) genc^rally marks the highest 
parts of the earth This line need not, however, lie 
of any great height, in European Htissia, for instance, 
where the rivers are very extensive, the line which 
separates their sources is very little above the level 
of the Baltic or of the Blaxk S< a 

The 81 /c of a river de jie nds upon two mam e ireiim 
stances —the extent and ehanveter of its bism, and 
tile degree of humielity jiossessed by the elmiate of 
the region from whicli it draws its supplies, this 
again lieiiig ofte n dependent ujion prcvale nt winds 
blowing from the ocean (ts]KCially the trade winds) 
By an attention to these remarks the causes of the 
great si/e of the Soutli Amenian nvers will be ap 
jiare nt The peeiiliar fiosition of the. Andes with 
resjiect to the rest of that contintnt, the fiet that 
by very far the largest proportion of its running 
waters are drained off in one general direetioii 
(towards the Atlantic), and the humidity of the 
(lunate, all (ontnbute to that result The Andes 
being jilatcd so near the (oast of the Pacific, the 
rivers which flow from them into that ocean are 
small, while tliose whieh flow on the other siele, 
hav ing sue h an mime nse sjiacc to traverse., are swe lit d 
into a most majestic volume before the^ reach the 
Atlantu The physical ( ire urnstances of the old con 
tinent are unfavourable to the aeciimulition of such 
vast bodies of water as the nvers of South Ameriea 
Euiope IS not of suflicient extent, Africa is oppressed 
byaseortlimgelimatt, and alMiunds m sandy deserts, 
in Vsia theatniosjilu re gene rally is not so moist, while 
the inoie central position, for the most jiart, of the 
gr« it mountainous langcs of that (ontment, and the 
t xistence of uipacious inland lakes, whic h arc the final 
re*(cptacles of the strcanis that fall into them art 
tht causes why tin waters aie more (([iiilly dr lined 
off m different diicctions than in the New World 
When water, liy following a descent has once 
received an impulse, the pressure of the particles 
behind upon those before will be sufficient to keep 
the stream in motion, even wdien there is no longer 
a declivity in the ground Tht only effect is that, 
111 passing along a le\(l, the course of the stream 
becomes gnulually slowei, an effect winch may be 
perceived, more or Itss, in all running waters that 
originate in mountainous or hilly tracts and after 
wanls traverse the pi nns The rite of fall of many 
great rivers is mucli less than might at first be siiji 
posed The Marinon or \inaron has a descent of 
only lOJ feet in (>00 miles of its course — that is, one 
twenty seventh pait of an inch for every 1000 feet 
of that distance The Lone m Fiance, between 
Pouilly and Bnare, falls 1 foot in 7 ^>00, but lie tween 
Biiare and Orleans only 1 foot in lil,^»96 Even the 
rajiid Rhine has a descent of no moie than 4 feet 
in 1 mile between Schaffhausen and Strasburg, and 
of 2 feet betwe en the latter place and the Ixirders of 
Holland Wlien nvers flow through a mountainous 
and rugged country they frequently fall over preci 
pices and form cataracts, in some cases several him 
tired feet in depth The most celebrated falls in the 
world ore those of the Niagara, m North America 


In the tropical regions most of the nvers are 
subject to penodical overflowings of their banks m 
consequence of the rains which annually fall in such 
abundance in those countnes durmg the wet season. 
The overflow of the Nile was considered by the 
ancients, who were ignorant of its cause, as one of 
the greatest mysteries of nature , because in Egypt, 
where the overflow takes place, ram hardly ever falls. 
The apparent mystery is easily explained by the 
circumstance of the rams descending upon the moun- 
tains in the interior of Africa, where the Nile rises. 
The conscHjuent accumulation of the waters among 
the high grounds gradually swells the river along its 
whole extent, and in alxiut two months from the 
commencement of the rams occasions those yearly 
inundations without winch Egyjit would be no better 
than a desert 

The erosive action of nvers on their beds is con- 
tinually exercised, especially in the early part of 
their uiurse , w here the channel broadens as they 
approach the sea it may almost cease Remarkable 
instances of erosive action are almost everywhere to 
be obscived if we carefully examine the course of a 
river, but iii no cise is such actum so sinking as in 
the canyons or river gorges in the Colorado region 
of the United States There the rivers have hol- 
lowed out for themselves courses that present almost 
jieriH-iidicular rock walls on either side, rising, it 
may lie, to the height of 6000 feet for hundreds of 
miles on end Such action is also often seen where 
there is a waterfall, in which case the water gradu 
ally wears away the rock at the place where the fall 
occuis and thus causes the latter to recede, as is 
well known to be the ctuse at the Falls of Niagarx 
In perhaps every uise a river has had much to do 
with the formation of the valley in which it flows 
Rivers are very permanent features m the earths 
history, and in some c iscs have hollowed out a 
channel through a mountain range gradually elevate d 
across their course 

Rivers, m their junction with the sea, jirescnt 
several apjiearances worthy of notice The ojipo 
si turn wdiich tikes jihue between the tide and tlicir 
own currents oeeisions, in m my instanc ( s, the col 
lection at then mouths of bulks of sand or mud, 
called b(tr% on account of the obstruction which they 
offer to navigation Some sti earns rush with such 
force into the sc i tliat it is possible, for some dis 
tance, to distinguish their wateis from those of the 
sc i The cm rent of the majestic Ama/oii makes 
itself felt for a long distance out in the Atlantic 
Hit effect of the rising tide in many cases produces 
the well known phenomenon of a bore Many of 
the lirgcst rivers mingle with the sea by means of 
a single outlet, while others (for instance, the Nile, 
the Ganges the Volga, the Rhine, and the Orinoco^ 
liefoie their tc rminatioii, divide into sev cral branc hes 
I'ht tnangular space formed by a river pouring 
Itself into the sea by vanous mouths is called a 
Jhlta, from its rest mblaiice to the shape of the fourth 
letter (A) of the Gieek alphabet This difference 
may depend ujion the nature of the soil of the 
country through which a river runs, but it also 
frecjuently results from the velocity of a stream 
liemg so much diminished in its latter stage that 
even a slight obstacle in the ground has power to 
change its course, and a number of channels aro 
thus produced Another cause may be assigned for 
the division into branches of those nvers which, in 
tropical countries, periodii>ally inundate the plains, 
the superfluous waters which at those periods spread 
over the countiy find various outlets, which are 
afterwards rendered permanent by the deepening 
of the channels by each successive flood In some 
and regions the nvers, owing to the nature of the 
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surface and the heat of the climate, after running 
a certain distance, are absorbed and evaporated, 
and thus never reach the sea The rapidity of a 
nver does not depend wholly on the inclination of 
its bed, it IS also affected by the quantity of water 
contained in it, and the simultaneous velocity of 
the different parts of a river is not e<]ual, the water 
at the bottom moves slower than at the surface, and 
at the sides than in the middle In general, though 
the volume of water increases as the nvtr approaches 
its mouth, the velocity diminishes on account of the 
diminution of the inclination of its bed 

The following are important works on rivtrs 
Revy’s Hydrauhcs of Great Rivers (Panina, Uiu 
jmay, and La Plata, 1874), Harcourt’s Treatise on 
Rivers and Canals (1882) Industrial Rivers of the 
United Kingdom (1888), Stevenson s Principles and 
Practice of River Engineering (3rd edn 1886), 
Wheelers Tidal Rivers (1893), Partiot’s Etude sur 
les Rivieres ^ Maree et les Estuaires (1892-94), 
Berthot’s Trait4 des Routes, Rivieies et Canaux 
(vol 11 1898) See the articles Amazon, Conco, 
Mississippi, Missouri, LAVviiKNih (Si), Danubij., 
Rhine, Niih, Nicer, Gam es, &c 
The following is a table of the principal rivirs of 
the world with their estimated lengtli, and the art i 
of their basins (regarding both which authontus 
vary greatly) — 


I ASTKRN IICMISI lURE 

N Atlantic 8j8tt in — 
iMiiia, 

Nit men, 

Vistula, 

rihi 

Utlti, 
llhiiu 
1 out 

Duero 01 Dtnno, 
(juronne aiul liiioiule 
Stmt 
J agiis 
Ctu uliuna 

W and S Afi lean 8} stem 
( oilgo 
Ni)icr 
Zaiulasi, 

Mediterranean H>stem— 
Nile, 

1*0 

Klituie, 

1 liio 

tux me 8j8tem— 

1) uiiiBe, 

Dnieper 

Dun 

Dniester, 

Arctic system— 

01)1, 

^ enisei— Selenga, 
Lena, 

Kolyma, 

Dwina 

Indigiika, 

Oltnek 

Anadii, 

Petchora 

Mesen 

Continental system— 
^olff 


Aron, of Risln 


Caspian, 

Kur I 

Syr Daria \ . . 
Amu Dana / 

Lob Lake system, 

Pacific system— 
Amur, 

Yang tse Kiang 
Hoang ho, 

Si Kiang, 

Indian Ocean— 
Ganges, with basil] 
maputra, 
Irawadi, 


Lughfth btut mil 

111 tiq mil 

f)22 

32 810 

*i(>(l 

55 12(5 


74 49S 

720 

65 VH 


4 5 2 52 

7(»0 

8(5 ()(K) 

(520 

4(> 70(5 

4‘)0 

50 494 

570 

32 SIO 

410 

50 108 


52 03S 

*)0i) 

‘26,47(5 

2(.00 

1,424,340 

2^S0 

807,512 

K)^ 

61 ,580 

1700 

l.OSl 958 

41(5 

28 950 

'■•03 

3S 214 

470 

32,424 

1800 

315,362 

1540 

205 422 

11 '■)0 

1(56,980 

850 

29,722 

32 >0 

1,125 190 

52 )0 

965 000 

2850 

895,520 

1110 

21 5 (>79 

1100 

140 8‘K) 

(5n0 

162 805 

84S 

137,299 

2»)2 

112 454 

980 

127, -*80 

544 

30 401 

12200 

663 174 

2 950 

W5,500 

1 746 

85,896 

/1780 

108 080 

\ 13S0 

173 700 

UW 

236 304 

2760 

775,800 

3200 

085 150 

2550 

378,280 

1120 

131,800 

Brah 


1850 

667,780 

1000 

440,110 


Indus, 

1950 

370,660 

Meiiam 

1006 

287 028 

Euphrates— Shat>el-Arab, 
OoiiRvari, 

17(K) 

129,310 

872 

123,820 

Klstnn, 

800 

108,533 

America— 

Atlantic Ocean— 

Amaron, 

8400 

2,721,800 

La Plata— ParanA 

2300 

1 108 144 

loeantiiis— \iagu lya 

IIKH) 

877,926 

OniuK o 

14(X) 

564 384 

(ire it Lukes andSt Lawrc'nce, 

2 550 

481,7‘2S 

Sao iiraniisto, 

1800 

218 358 

Paianuhyba 

S50 

135,IH)0 

Lsstqiiibo, 

490 

71 (*4S 

Delawnit , 

510 

11, (.22 

Connectie ut, 

31 > 

10 050 

Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sen (American Moditer- 

raiienii)— 

Mississippi— Missouri 

4100 

1 240,000 

Kio UraiiUe del Norte, 

1740 

220 020 

Magdalena 

m 

96,070 

Arctic system— 

Mackeiirie 

2500 

040 760 

Saskati he wan- Nelson, 

1600 

410 S80 

4 liui chill 

HIM) 

97 802 

Albany 

650 

70,142 

Pacific system— 

Columbia 

1250 

‘252,830 

( olorado 

121K) 

227 740 

\ ukon 

2200 

315,3(52 


RIVER*^ L\w OF The maxims of law which 
apply to rivtrs in England and hiotliind art nearly 
idtiitual Navigable nvtis aro luld to bi the j»ro 
ptrty of the trow 11 , non navigaldt rivers belong to 
tin jiropriitors through whose grounds they now 
Vs rivtis inav pass through tlu estates of Hiiceessive 
pioprietois, and may form boundants lx tween dif 
ftient estatis, various tonipi titivi claims arise whieh 
rtcjuirc adjustment, and thesi are hi ranged on prin 
eiplts of natural justice The iiroinu tors on opposite 
banks of n rivt i are siqipostel to own the ground ovei 
which it flows Kspeetively to the centre of its bed, 
and miy fish it accordingly They do not own the 
w ite r, tlu priqu rty in w liu h is share d by the ow ners 
above and below* A particular projuiitor taimot 
dam up the water so as to make it flow back, or 
divert it to jirevent it from Howing down, so as 
injuriously to afieit other owners Eadi iiropnctor 
may embank for his own protee tioii, but not so as 
to throw the witcr over on an ojijjosite jiroprieteir 
No one li is a right to pollute or jioison the water, 
yet the pollution of a stream may be allowed by 
general consent, oi by prescription which assumes 
it The perieiel of prt sen|)tion in England is fixed at 
twenty yeais In Scotland it is doubtful whethe»r a 
single or double D rm of jire scription, twenty or forty 
years, may apply in paiticular cases The public 
have alse) general rights in rivers, though not navi 
gable, but these are vague when not detennirud by 
statute An act to prevent the pollution of rivers 
wis pissed in 1876 

RIVET IS the metal jiin by whieh two plates 
of metal eir other flat or close fitting pieces of any 
manufactured article are held together Rivets are 
used of a great variety of sizes, and for innumerable 
mtchnnie<il purposes, from fastening i clusj) on a 
leather purse to holding together the jilates of non 
shqm ami steam engine boilers Rivets are usually 
made with a head on one end, while the othe r end 
IS fastened after passing it through the pieces to 
f)e united together, which are pie reed to receive it, 
by hammering it flat In fixing the larger nvets a 
machine is used, which holds the head of the nvet 
with a powerful lev er while the other end is fastened 
In riveting boiler plates the rivets arc hammered 
red hot, and in contracting as they cool draw the 
plate's together with a force projxirtioned to the 
tenacity of the metal of which the nvets are made 
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RIVIERA., a name given to the Mediterranean 
coast on each side ()f tlie town of Genoa, partly in 
I ranee, partly in Italy It extends to Spezzia <m the 
east and Nice on the west, and is a favourite winter 
risort of invalids and others The whole coast is 
traversed by a romi begun by Napoleon, and com 
pic tod by the Sardinian government, and by a rail 
way completed in 1874 

RTVO/J, a town in Italy, beautifully situated on 
tilt last slopes of the Alps, in the province and 8 miles 
west of Tunu It is well built, eonsists of several 
h iudsome streets and a large B(|uare, and has a royal 
castle, two parish churches, several suppressed monaa 
teries, a umrt of justice, and an hospital The manu 
factures are woollens, riblMins, and mat carom The 
environs are studded with villas bt longing to the 
inhabitants of 'J’unu, with which it is t onnected by 
a magriih(x.nt planted avenue Pop 5540 

KIVOLl, I>iiKF OP See Mash^na 

RI VOlil VERONESK, a vill igeof Italy, province 
of Verona, 14 miles north west of Verona, between 
Lake Gartla and the right bank tif tht Adige, ix ir 
the irnpenal r<»ad leading fioin Trent to Veierna, with 
1067 inhabitants, w h< re NajHiloon defeated Alviue/y 
vn 14tb January, 1797 

RIX DOLLAR, the English way of wntmg the 
names of different siher coins used in various Con- 
tmental states, as the nqtdxuler of Denmark =: 2s , 
the Swedish rtl«ei!a/rr=;l« li^d, 

IIIZZIO (or lliceio), David, the son of a professor 
of music and dancing at I'linn, m which town he 
was born in the earlier jiart of the sixteenth century 
Uis musical abilities procured him notice at the 
court of Savoy, while his talents as a linguist caused 
him to be selected by the ambassador from the grand 
duke to Mary Queen of Scots as a part of his suite 
fn 1564 he hist made his appearance at Holyrood 
House, where he soon became so gieat a favourite 
with the epieun that he was apjiointed her secret iry 
for foieign languages (bee Mini SruAin ) The 
distmetioii with which he was tieated by his mistress 
soon excited the envy of the nobles and the jealousy 
of Daiiiley, the hatred of the former being iiiercastd 
as much by the religion as by the aiTv)gaut deport 
meut of the new favourite, while the Huspieituis eif 
the latter were excited by liis address anel accomplish 
ments A conspiracy, with the king at its heul, wis 
formed for his destruc tiou, and before he had enjoyed 
two years of court favour the Lord Kuthvtn and 
otheis of his party were mtreiduced by Ilainlcv into 
the queens apaitment, wheie they despatched the 
object of their revenge, 9th March, 15Gt) Popular 
tradition assigns to liu/io the imjirocement of the 
Scottish 8t>le of music His skill m the peifoimance 
of the national melodiejs on his fa\ourite lustrument, 
the lute, tended not a little to their general eultiva 
tion and popularity with tlie higher eUssts but it 
18 evident that the style eif Scottish music w as deter 
mined long before the tune of Mary , and many of 
the airs which have been asenbed to Rizzio ore easily 
traced to more distant periods 

ROACH (Liucutus i nlt/a)^ a species of fresh w att r 
Teleostean Fishes belonging to the (?arp family 
(Cypriuiche), and included m the genus Leueiscus, 
the members of which (numbering among others the 
Dace, Chub, and Bleak) aie noted for the sihcry hue 
or lustre of their bodies The Roach has long been 
noted as an angler’s hsh, and as one requirmg much 
skill to capture it, on account of its shy capmious 
habits and tastes They seem especially suscejitible 
to weather changes These hshes are greganous m 
habits They rarely attain a large sire, a length of 
about 9 or 10 inches, and a weight of about 1 lb, 
bemg considered a fair average The colours are 
very beautifully disposed and blended. The pectoral. 


ventral, and anal fini are of a bright red colour, those 
of the back and tail being of a browner hue. The 
head and Ixidy on their upper surfaces are coloured 
of a grayish-green glossed wuth blue tints. The belly 
18 of a silvery white lustre, whilst the sides gradually 
merge downwards from the darker hues of the back 
to the lighter lustres of the abdomen. 

ROADS are artificial yiathways formed through 
a country for the accommodation of travellers and 
the carnage of commodities The openmg up of a 
country by roads is one of the most important steps 
in civilization The demuid for roads is created at 
a very early stage iii eivili/ed life It may even be 
said to precede civilization, as the desire of social 
intercourse is all that is needed to ongmate it, yet, 
from a varu ty of causes, the full satisfaction of thie 
demand is one of the slowest processes m the history 
of human improvement, and a completely developed 
system of roads may be regarded as one of ttie 
crowning tnumphs of civilization. 

Among the causes which have retarded the realiz- 
ation of this ideal, the pnneifial may l^e reckoned to 
be the veiy great amount of science necessary to 
overcome the natural diihculties of road making, the 
great exjiense of keeping and maintaining roads, and 
the disturbanc l of all peaceful enterprise and social 
progress resulting from mtemational jealousies and 
wars, and fiom civil and political contentions and 
rivalries 

As among roads we must include railways, it will 
easily be seen that tht perfection of road making 
rnikes large dem iiids u})on science, but if we take 
merely common highways, no smill expenditure of 
time and ingenuity is needed to supply them in 
countnts pit sen ting nitural diHiculties and if we 
eoiisider merely the incessant action of the weather, 
the mamtenincpof roicls in an elhcieut state will 
appear to be a work of incessant industry, and the 
exjKnse of maintcninee a serious burden on a die 
turbtd country with in ill organized system of labour 
The third cause to which we have alluded, war in 
all forms, has eertamlv operated prejudicially on the 
development of roids, notwithst inding that roads 
are of gieat value in military seieiice, and th it eon- 
ejueiors m pirtieular hue ever been assiduous m 
constructing them, for the few gre it roads necessary 
to open uj> a country for eoU(]uest and permanent 
subjugation art })ut i i)oor substitute for the mnu- 
me I able channels of (ominunic ation, lesser and 
greater, whic h 8})ontaiieoiisl;y arise through the inees- 
Bint demands of successful industry Neveitheless 
in roid making no \n o])lt has acquired greater renowm 
than the Romans The Greeks had already paid 
much attention to road m ikiug but the liomans 
appear to have acquired the art from the Cartha- 
ginians, and they not only applied it at once in Rome 
and throughout Italy, but subsequently extended it 
with their conc|ue8tH through the cu ili/ed woi Id The 
Roman roads w ere models of enginec nng skill, ad- 
mit able alike for capacity and durability 

During the reign of feudalism the making and 
maintaining of i o ids was cast as a burden, in form 
of forced contributions of labour, on the common 
class of people or villeins of the country through 
which the road passed, and the maintenance of roads 
IS still commonly treated as a local burden The 
common highw a> s in Grt at Britain have on the whole 
not been constiucted on any compiehensive system, 
but have ratlier grown through use and wont, devel- 
oping m successive st'iges from foot-paths to bye- 
ways, and from bve ways to highways This hap 
hazard mode of growth is not without serious disad- 
vantages, and has led to the frequent violation of 
sound engineering piinciples The maintenance of 
the roads has also, fnim want of a general and com 
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fvehensive syRtem, given riie to complications and I 
questions of very di&cult adjustment ' 

The mtroduction of railways has not as might 
have been supposed, tended to diminish the impor- 
tance of the common highways, but rather, through 
the great growth of tr^c which they have occa 
sioned, to mcrease it Means of communication, like 
the neoessanes of life, may be classed among com- 
modities which create their own demand. The 
supenor engineering skill which railways call into 
eiastence and support is also favourable to the 
improvement of highways. 

We may here give some general prmciples of road- 
making, referring to the articles Macadamization, 
Pavement, and llAiiiWAYS for the special branches 
of the subject to which they refer Road making 
also includes special contnvances for overcoming 
particular difficulties, as embankments, bndges, via- 
ducts, tunnels, &c , to which, as they are specially 
dealt with elsew here, we shall not here allude 

The first important point to be considered in 
makmg a road la the route to l>e followed In deter- 
aumng this a variety of conditions have to lie taken 
into account, and these are often so difticult to bring 
to a common standard of comjiari^on, that the actual 
deciBion can only be arrived at by a compromise 
The conditions which, by their contrast, cause this 
ditfaculty range themselves under two classes — 
expense of making and maintenanc e, and facilities 
of use The primary expense of an undertaking of 
this nature involves considerations of tht most com 
plicated kind If the expense is to be dt'frayed at 
once, present convenience only must lie consult! d m 
the constniction, or a burden will be entailed dispro- 
portionecl to the advantage obtiimd, and similar 
undertakings will be unduly discouraged But it is 
evident that this would be in the end at ome the 
most expensive and the least advantageous method 
of procedure in road making, and tint it would never 
allow a single step of advance to bo made from the 
most primitive modes of constnution If, on the 
other hand, a permanent burden is to be created, 
future use must be considered, and tht development 
of traffic estimated, which may arise out of ciicum 
stances which the facilities about to be granted may 
themselves create T hus the most economical course 
to be followed may depernl upon considerations of 
the most s[>eculitive kind, involving abundant lia 
bihty to error both on the side of over caution and 
of too great boldness 

The practical question involved in the respective 
facilities of different routes also presents numerous 
complications 'J'here have to be considered, first, 
the nearest practical apfiroach to a direct route 
lietween the terminal points to be unite d, secondly, 
the deviations that may be permitted in order to 
take in intermediate places, involving the respective 
advantages of cross roads and deviations The ques 
tion of directness of route is complicated with cost 
of construction, and frequently immediate and ulti 
mate advantage are at variance m determimng it 
The main difhcoilties involved m the question itself 
anse from natural obstructions and inequalities of 
levd. Natural obstructions are overcome by engm- 
eermg appliances to which we have already adverted. 
The normal difficulty is inecjuahty of level, which 
IS almost always treated by way of compromise, 
bemg partly met by engineering apphauces and 
|uuily evad^ 

This metbcxl of treatment is di(H»>ted partly by the 
consideration of expense, and partly by the nature 
<ji the difhculties themselves, which are mtroduoed 
by diversities of level If we take, first, the route 
stoelf, we find two places to be united which are on 
a different level No evasion can overcome this part 


of the difficulty, but on the most direct route between 
these places there may be undulations of temtory 
which can be evaded by taking a longer route llie 
advantages of doing this depend for the most part not 
upon the route itst If, but upon the kind of traction 
used on It If the force by v^hich the more ponderous 
commodities are drawn along a road could be freely 
applied, that is, if it could be exactly proportioned at 
each moment to the resistance to be overcome, there 
would be comparativ el\ little advantagt^ to be gained 
by deviations of route to av^oid diversities vif level 
When a road pursues on inchue the force needed to 
carry a load up it ma> I >6 di\ ided into two parts —the 
I force of traction or propulsion as apphe<l lion/ontallj, 
and the force of elevation, to winch, if the incline is 
c steep, has tt> be added 
that of support On 
the road a r, the force 

- needed to carry a load 

^ from the lower extre- 
mity to the higher is equal to the force renjuired to 
carry it along the hon/ontal line a 6, together with 
that needed to raise it vertically from 6 to f 
Hence if force could be applied freely, the expediency 
of evading diversities of level, when not so great 
08 to involve the question of 8uj>port, would resolve 
itself Bimpl> into the question. What extent of hon 
/ontal traction would equal a given extent of vertical 
elevation ? But the force employed m drawing loads 
on common roads is animals, and the load an animal 
has to draw is adjusted to its normal strength If 
the strength of the animal is measured by its power 
of honzoutal traction, when it has to pull a load up 
hill it must put forth extra exertion, which will 
exhaust its strength in more* than the normal ratio to 
the work jierfonnod If, on tin other hand, the load is 
adjusti d to the hill work, the strength of the animal 
will only be partially used on level ground ITnequal 
roads thus entail either spasmodic exertion or niu m 
ployed strength, and in either cast tin re is a waste 
of force For the sake of the animals, then, it is 
desirable that mcijualities of level should be avoided 
on a road as much as jx^ssible, and in calculating the 
amount of engineeniig expense which is entailed by 
levelling, the lurmanent advantages acquired by it 
must always be taken into account The consider- 
ation now adduced is that which determines road 
engineers in their calculations to fix the degree of 
inclination of a road, when cliversities of level are 
necessary, at the lowest possible point Fnim a cal- 
culation of the loss of power m ascending gradients, 
it IS found that in an ascent of 1 in 50 the force 
exerted to carry a load a given distance is twice that 
required on a level road, and that on an ascent of 
1 in 100 the force reepured is one and a half tune 
that required on the level road If, therefore, the 
same distinces were traversed m eipial times the 
horse would recpiire to put forth the nonn d exertion 
of one and a half horse in tlie latter case, and of 
two in the former, but as more time is i xpended in 
the ascent, the amount of extra t xertion ru cdcd falls 
within this limit It is calculated that a horse can 
for a brief period put forth double its ordinary exer 
turns On these and similar considerations the 
maximum inclination of an ordinary road may be 
determined It was estimated by I elford at 1 in 24, 
but except m extreme cases it is considered better 
that it should not exceed 1 in 50 When tlie extreme 
of inclination is reached, another point has to be 
considered, which has been already adverted to, the 
angle of repose^ or the maximum of slope on which 
a carnage will stand without suf)port This has 
been calculated by Dr Lordner, on a smooth hard 
road, at 1 m 40 

After the route the width of a road is the most 
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important point to be determined. Here expense with a general supervision. This is, In principle at 
and present and future convenience have again to least, recognized by our law, although the general 
be weighed against each other The point which it sufiermtendenoe is exercised by the legislature alone, 
is most essential to bear in mind in deciding this is, which mtrusts the execution of its enactments to 
that while the expense of making a road is nearly local authonties and not to the general executive 
m the ratio of its width, the expense of maintaining ROADS, Public, or Highways Highways are 
It is not in proportion to the width of the road, but imblic roads which every subject has a nght to use 
to the amount of traffic it maintains If the road They are constituted by prescnption, by act of Par- 
is broader the traffic will be more distnVmted, and liament, or by dedication to the public use The 
the wear of the rood will be less The width ought liability to keep highways in repair, however they 
to be a multiple of the brearlth of the carnage by onginate, falls generally on the respective panshes 
which the road is ordinarily to be traversed, with a through which they pass , sometimes, however, it 
small margin allowed for the passage of vehicles falls on particular townships, or on mdividuals in 
A road, besides a foundation, consists of two sec- whose estates the roads he 
tions taken vertically — an under and upper way Highways are regulated m England by act 5 and 
The foundation may either lie the natural surface 6 William IV cap L, amended by 4 and 5 Victoria, 
of the ground, or it may be formed by cutting or cap h and hx., 8 and 9 Victoria, cap Ixxl, 25 and 
embankment The foundation must in the first 26 Victoria, cap Ixi , 27 and 28 \ictoria, cap cl, 
place be supplied with drains If necessary it should and 41 and 42 Victoria, cap Ixxvii, which are con 
be solidified by rolling When a good foundation solidated under the general title of Highway Acts, 
18 obtained, the laying of a base gives durability the first being known as the principal act This act 
to the road ’^I'he best material for this is concrete is applicable to all roads other than turnpike roads 
made of gravel and lime I’he object of this is to (or those maintained by the levying of tolls), and 
preserve the prejiared foundation in the state of other roads regulated by local acta It provides for 
dryness necessary to the preservation of the road the appointment of surveyors of highways, to be 
U]>on this base or subway the actual roadway is annually elected by each parish maintaining its own 
laid, which may be a pavement or a macadamized highways Parishes may also be formed into dis 
road These have been already described under the tricts, with a single surveyor Parishes exceeding 
respective heads Transversely the road should be 5000 inhabitants may form boards The boards or sur- 
as nearly level as possible, but for the purpose of veyors are empowered to collect rates, and are bound 
drainage a slight inclination is needed This is best to m untam the highways in their districts, subject to 
provided by making the sides run in straight lines, the control of the justices, before whom appeals may 
with a slight incline upwards towards the centre, be laid, according to the forms of procedure provided 
and meet at the crown in a segment of a circle m the act Powers are given to justices m general or 

It may here be mentioned that the refonn effect* d quarter sessions to divide their counties into highway 
by Macadam was chiefly on the roadway or surface ilistricts, or to constitute the whole county into such 
covering of roads It had been customary before a district Such distrn ts are not to be formed where 
his tune to use broken stones of different sizes to the highways are under the superintendence of a 
form the roadway U'he con8C(][uence was that in board formed under the pnncip^ act, or under the 
eourse of time the smaller stones sunk between the Pubhc Health Act in boroughs or panshes having 
interstices of the larger, which were raised to the local acts, without their consent Any parish or 
surface, making the road rough and dangerous to place having a known legal boundary in which there 
vehicles Macadam introduced the principle of using are no highways, or where they are maintained at 
stones of uniform size from top to bottom, the dimen the expense of any person or corporate body, or from 
sion found most convenient being about an inch each funds other than a highway rate, is to be deemed a 
way place separately maintaining its own highways There 

From what has been said on the value of roads, are still a certain number of turnpike roads regulated 
and the hnancial aspects of their construction and by certain general statutes as well as by local acts, 
maintenance, it seems a natural conclusion that the which authorize the levying of tolls on the traffic 
maintenance of roads throughout a country shouhl jiassing over them, and by which they are placed 
be a national undertaking The case of towns is under the management of trustees or commissioners 
exceptional, and presents comparatively little difh This mode of maintaining roads, which was formerly 
culty Where there 18 a municipal govemirunt the common, has been latterly much restneted in the 
streets of a town of any im])ortance will generally area of its operation, and is being gradually aban- 
be tolerably well kept ^’he maintenance of good doned Little change m the management of the 
roads throughout the country comes home most roads has been intioduced by the Loc^ Government 
directly to the agricultural classes, including Imd Act of 1888 

lords and tenants, and uptm them the local burden In Scotland the highways (except m burghs) are 
of their maintenance naturally falls But agncul under county boards coubistiug of members of the 
tunsts, though most immediately, are not exclusively County Council since 1890, when the Local Govern- 
mterested m the mamtt nance of good roads The ment Act took effect Iheir management before 
whole development of the country’s resources and its this was settled by the Roads and Bridges Act, 1878, 
general prosperity largely depends upon it Agri consolidating former statutes The consolidation of 
culturists jiosstss only a share of the capital of the the Scotch acts into a general act and the abolition 
country, they have their own interests to look to, of tolls had long been contemplated In several of 
and their own burdens to bear, but if through any the counties there never were tolls, in others they 
local short sightediuss the roads in a single distiict had long been abolished By the act of 1878 they 
of the countiy are neglected, the whole country were abolished everywhere in 1883 
suffers It would seem, therefore, that howev er the ifu/c of the limd —In meeting a carriage or horse, 
incidence of taxation necessary for the maintenance keep to the left, in overtaking^ keep to the right, m 
of roads should be directed, the control of so general crossingy bear to the left and pass behind There 
an interest ought not to be left wholly to their care are, however, exceptions in favour of tramway cars 
On the other hand, the superior knowledge of its and led horses The use of steam locomotives on 
own wants which each locality possesses seems to public roads is regulated by several of the above 
Indicate the necessity of a loc^ imtiative, together acts. These regulations, however, do not apply to 
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motor-can pro^telled mechanical power, for which | 
i^>eoial regulations were enacted m the Light Loco- | 
motives Act of 1896 

ROAD STEAMERS See Locomotivb. 

ROANNE, a town m France, department of the 
Loire, on the left bank of the Loire, which is here 
navigable, and crossed by a handsome bridge, 29 miles 
nor£ of Montbnson It is well built, and has a fine 
quay, a communal college, a public library, theatre, 
and hospital The manufactures are woollen, linen, 
and cotton goods, glue, oil, and earthenware, and 
the trade, both general and transit, is extensive, the 
latter chiefly coS from the Loire coal field Pop m 
1886 29,355, m 1896, 82,321, in 1901, 84,568 

ROANOKE, a n ver, TJ nited States, in V irginia and 
North Carobna. It is formed by the confluence of the 
Staunton and Dan, flows chiefly south-east, and after a 
course of about 300 miles falls into Albemarle Sound. 
It is navigable and tidal for 75 miles to the Falla 
of Halifax, and by a canal round the fidls the navi- 
gation has been opened for barges to the junction of 
the Staunton and Dan, both of which are navigable 
some distanoe for boats of 5 tons. 

ROARING, in horses, is a disease of the larynx or 
windpipe, in which the passage of the air is partially 
obstructed, giving rise, when the horse is briskly exer- 
cised, to the peculiar sound from which the disease 
derives its name The cause of the disease is usually 
supposed to be mtlammation of the part, the fluid 
discharged from which, changing mto a tough, viscid 
substance, adheres to the larynx and upper part of the 
windpipe and obstructs the passage On examination 
after death bands have been found across the wind 
pipe, or some parts of the air tube have been found 
thick and melastic, or the shape of the upper wind- 
pipe deformed, but sometimes there have been no 
abnormal appearances Ihe causes of roanng are 
therefore various It sometimes follows strangles 
Carnage horses are more subject to roanng than 
saddle-horses, and this is explained by the injury 
done to the larynx by tight reining Roaring is 
not detected by moderate exercise, but galloping or 
brisk trottmg, especially up hill, quickly manifests 
it. There are various kinds of roanng, distinguished 
by the sounds the animals emit, as whistling, wheez- 
ing, high-blowing, and piping Roanng does not 
appear to be amenable to treatment, though in early 
stages, as when it proceeds from catarrh or influenza, 
It may be relieved by blisters or setoiis The disease 
renders a horse unsound, as it unfits him for the 
ordinary strain of work 

ROASTING 18 the cooking of meat by the direct 
action of fire — that is, by dry heat, either before the 
fire or in an oven Roasting before an open fire is 
considered preferable to roasting in an oven, which 
IS analogous to baking, on account of the free venti 
lation to which it exposes the meat dunng the pro- 
cess Roasting and baking are among the most 
primitive modes of cookery, the rudest apparatus 
suflicing for them Meat is roasted by savages by 
suspending it before or over a fire kindled in the open 
air It IS baked by kindling a fire in a hole in the 
ground, and placing the meat m the same hole after 
the fire has been removed, and oovenng it over until 
it IS cooked 

The apparatus in most kitchens for open roasting 
are a fire, a spit, a contrivance for tummg the meat to 
present all sides of it alternately to the fire, a screen 
to economize the heat, and a sauce-pan to catch the 
dnpping For roasting joints of different sizes, the 
grate must be capable of adjustment, as the size of the 
fire ought to bo proportioned to that of the joint It 
should extend beyond it on each side, and at top and 
bottom, so that the whole may be equally exposed to 
the heat The larger the fire, the turther the joint | 


should be placed from ft The fire must be kept even 
and bright throughout , and care must be taken to 
place the dnppi^-pan so that it may catch all 
the dripping, and be kept clear of dust and ashes 
Dunng the process of roasting, the meat should be 
basted with the dnppmg, to keep it soft and allow 
the heat to penetrate When this is done the meat 
IS cooked better and m h ss time 

According to Soyer and Litbig the meat should 
at first be put chee to the fire to coagulate the albu* 
men, and prevent it from escaping in a fluid state, and 
then removed to a greater distance Dr Walsh 
objects to this before an open fire, l)ecau8e it is impos- 
sible, without scorching the meat, to raise the surface 
to the coagulating point of albumen until the whole 
mass IS above He therefore recommends the 

old plan of placing the joint first at a greater distanoe 
I from the fire, and gradually bringing it nearer With 
a very large fire the meat may be placed at first 
15 inches off, 10 to 12 is an average distance, and 
with small joints 6 to 7 The heat to which meat M 
subjected in roasting is much greater than in boil- 
mg It is estimated at from 850° to (>00° Fahr 
The speciality of roasting as compared with boiling 
is that it retains the sahne ingredients of the meat 
Hence probably its more agreeable fla\our, as well 
as its superior nutritive and digestible qualities. 
According to Dr Walsh there is no loss in roastmg 
except of water The gravy, the dripping, and the 
meat itself contain all the nourishment which the 
joint contained beforehand On the other hand, it 
is said that a dry heat destroys or converts into a 
homy substance the nutntive matter of bones, so 
that while raw bones give much nutritive matter to 
soup, the bones of roasted beef are comparatively 
woHhless Gristly and tendinous meat ought not 
to be roasted I'he time allowed for roasting is 
roughly estimated at a (juarter of an hour to 1 lb of 
meat Longer time is required m winter than in 
summer, and for new than for old killed meat 
ROASTING-JACK See Jack 
ROBBERY, a felonious and forcible taking away 
another man's goods or money from his person, pre- 
sence, or estate by violence or putting him in fear 
Violence or intimidation is the criterion which dis- 
tinguishes robbery from other Ian cnies, yet this does 
not imply any great degree of affright in the person 
robbed it is sufhcient that so much force or threat- 
ening, by word or gesture, is used as might create an 
apprehension of danger, so as to lead a man to part 
with his property against his will If a thief, having 
once taken a purse, returns it, still it is a robbery 
Highway robbery, or the forcible taking of pr^erty 
from travellers, in many countnes is a capital offence, 
and in all civilized countries is severely punished. 
ROBERT L See Bruce (Robert) 

ROBERT II, King of Scotland, was the son of 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, and of Walter, 
steward of Scotland He was bom 2d March, 1316, 
and was recognized by Parliament in 1318 as heir to 
the crown A son was subsequently bom to King 
Robert, who succeeded him by the title of David IL 
(1329) In 1333 Robert, as steward of Scotland, was 
one of the leaders of the Scots at Halidon Hill In 
1384 he was appointed joint regent with Moray, and 
on the death of the latter was appointed sole regent 
in 1338 He conducted the retreat of the Scots after 
the battle of Neville’s Cross (1346), where ^uig 
David was taken prisoner, and was again appointed 
regent dunng the captivity of the monarch. After 
the return of David (1357) the steward became the 
head of the national party, the king having lent him- 
self to negotiations for (u verting the succession to a 
son of Edward, In 1363, after the design of David 
bad been openly submitted to Parliament the stew- 

886 
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ard and bis party rose in arms a^inst him Terms 
wtre come U) which prevented a civil war, the steward 
renounced hm cngai(<mcnt« with hia confederates, 
who aj^rtid to lay down their arms, while the king 
ncogni/cd hiH title to the succession Soon after, 
liavifl married a woman of low rank, Margaret 
Logu , and on a disagriement with the king, the 
Htt ward with lus son wen cast into prisfm, and only 
lihfTated in 1 109, aft< r the divorce of the king On 
the dtath of David he succeeded to th< throne, and 
was crowned at Scone, 20th March, 1371, king thus 
the first monarch of the Steward, SU wart, or Stuart 
dynasty Th< pn»genitor of the family in Ser>tl ind 
was Walter Fit/alan of Oswestry, Shropshire, ujHm 
whom David I tonfernd extensive estates and the 
hereditary office e>f Ste ward The same year Kok rt 
ratified a defensive treaty with France A truce 
existe^d with England, but private hostilities wtre 
earned cm em both sides with great fitedom The 
Duke eif Lane aster invaded Seotland in 1 IHO, but a 
renewal of the truce was agreed on It expired in 
138f>, when war wis immediately re nc we d, notwith 
standing tin rtpugtianee of the king, hy the turbo 
lent Seotdi mibles Mutnil i iviusion of tbe two 
eeiuntnes te»ok place, and after tlie Seeetch, with 
French auxiliaries had ravigeel the iiortheni cenin 
tries of England liichard 11, by way tif rtjmsal, 
c rosse d the heerele r w ith a jeowe rful army uid hurnccl 
Edinhiirgh Thei Scoieh raids into England were, 
however, eontiinnel without intermission, and even 
Irelanel was invaded l)y Sir William De>uglis, who 
on his re turn joined Ins fathe r m in invasnm eif 
England, wine h le d to the battle of Otte rkuinn the 
most ce le brate d military e xploit e>f tins rt ign Soeui 
after this event the king wheise age and growing 
eliHim hnation feu busmess had long me ijiaeitated 
him for cemtiolhng the tnrlmlent kingdom ntiieel 
fioin the man igt me nt of atfaii’s, wine h was intruste el 
to hisseeond seen, the Duke eif Alliany (1 1S9) Ht 
died ein April 19, 1 t90, it Dunelonald, Ayrshire 
KOJIEH r I IJ , King of Scotland, original]) ledin 
earl of (’arnek, clele^st son e)f Robert 11 t hinge el 
his name on Ins eoronition 11th August, 1190 to 
Hohert He was born about 1 117 Having ken 
lame el by an aeeuleut, be w is unable te> engige m i 
military pursuits and he trusted the man \g< me nt <»t i 
aihurs aliimst entnely to Ins breUher the Duke (»f 
Albany In 1 198 Alliany was eeunpelKel t<» resign 
hm othee by a ]nnty who wished te> eenifei it on the 
kings eldest son Divid, eluke e>f Rothes i> Wai 
was renewed with Enghmel and tlie hist invasion of 
Seotland hy an English king (Henry I\ ) took plaee 
in 1100 It was iiimtte nelt d by an) nnpeatint re 
suit Tlie elisseilute ehai letei of the» Duke of Rotln 
say indue <d the king to permit Mhiny tei jmt Inm 
under ariest He was nnpi soneel in Falkland 
Oastlei, wdie re he w is, ne < niding to e euniiion a< eoiints 
starved to ele ith in 1102 The battle ot lleunilelon 
Hill, 14th Septeinbei, 1102 le suited in i disistroim 
defeat eif the Suits ind the eajitivity eif inanv eif 
then nobles, but. the latter c ii e uinstam e tended tee 
the> prenneitiein of juieiiu reditions with Englind 
Dread of Albany who luwl ueentred the icgemj 1 
induet^d the king tei send Ins seeond sem lames 
(afterwanls , lames 1 ) tei Franee, but the vesstl 
which earned him was captured b\ the English, i 
and ho was taken to London, where Henr\ del mu cl | 
him as a prise inei (1 10b) Soon after this event 
Rok'rt died at Dimdemald, 4th Ajiril, 1400 
RORERT I, Duke of Normandy, sunuimid t^c 
Afaf/nt/tctnC and fht was the younger son of 

Duke Richard II by Ins marnege with Judith, i 
daughter of Ceiunt Godfrey of Riittanj In 1027 
he auceee(U*d Ins elder brother, Richard III, whom 
he IS charged with having poisoned The first years 


of his government were employed m bnnmng his 
rebellious vassals into subjection Bold and adven- 
turous, he disdained to enter into any negotiation 
with the revolters, but fought stoutly against them 
and took their stnmg casth s and pillaged them The 
town of Evreux he wrested from his uncle Rolx.rt, 
archbishop of Rou« n, and he compelled the Bishop 
of Bayeux to sidimit to hm mercy After he had 
IjTought hm c»wn territories to subjection he pro- 
ceedt*d to bin ign undertakings Omnt Baldwin of 
Flanders, whmn his own son had exjieUed, he brought 
bock tei hm stites He also assisted Henry I , king 
of France, whom hm mother Constantia actively 
op^Kised, and hunihl* d Count Otho of Chamjiagne 
King Henry wished to rew ird him for hm service, 
and gave him the district of \ e xin, a present which 
afterwards led to serious quarrels k tween the Nor 
min dukes and the French monarchs After re 
turning to hm states la proceeded against Alain, 
duke of Bnttany dtfeated him and made him one 
of hm vass-ils In 1011 he wished to go to England 
tei HupjMiit hm two ntjthevvs, Alfred and Edward, 
whom Canute , King e>f l)e nmark had excluded from 
the successiein te> the English threuie , liut his fleet 
was wrecked on the island eif Tersey Hereupon he 
eemcludeel a true e with Canute liy which the two 
pnnees were jneanmed tile h ilf e»f I iigland In the 
height of hm sueee ss he felt re nmisc foi tlie sms e>f 
hm yenith and the cruelties which lit hid jmutised 
on the conquered ind he resolved to visit the holy 
plates Aftei he hid jirovided for the govenmient 
of hm states he set out m 1011, ind jireKeeded with 
a great retinue through Italy foi Rome The follow 
ing year he took shqijimg for Constantine ijile, from 
whith he m idt tlie pilgrimage to lerusAltm on foot 
AVliilt le turning he died suddenly at Nie»a in 1035, 
and IS siqipostd to have liteii jioisoned hy his ser- 
v lilts His only son, Willi un, wlio was illegitimate , 
and had the diughter of a furrier of Faliise for hm 
niothei sue (te did him, and aflerw mis hee line the 
conepiiror of hngland His mv me ihility, vigour, 
and power liive jiioliil)!) given him his siiinime , 
while hisluroie deeds and pinante liavt given rise 
to numerous stones In ] PUi tlie re appeared at 
Viim iiomini( entitled La Vie du Teriilile R le 
Diahle leepiel flit apre s 1 lionmie cle Dieli This had 
numerous editions and mutations, which lud no 
rise mill nice to tlie true lijstory Tliey form the 
groimdwoik of Serilx s text to Meyerker’s oiieri 
ROBFRl OF (iLOUC'ESTER, an English hm 
tonan is supposed to have hee n a monk in the abbey 
of Cl lean t ste 1 , ])ut of hm pru vti luste>ry neithmg m 
known 11 m hmtor> of England extends from tlie 

fabulous Brutus to akuit AD 1 100 Tbe work 
shows the trinsition stage of the langunge pievious 
to Cliaueei, and its eliief value is Imgmstie It is 
m veise and contains upwaids of 10,000 lines 
Numerous inanuse 11 ] Its pi ovt its peqniUrity These 
are fenind m the Bodle lan the Cottonian the Heralds’ 
College, and other libnnts It was printed hy 
Thomas He line at Oxfoid m 1724, hut the best 
edition IS that eif Di Aldis W right in the Rolls 
senes (two veils 1887) Rokrt of Gloucester s 
ehronich, jiartly base el on earlier works, is wholly 
destitute eif art or rmigmition Some have thought 
it a translation from tlie Fieneh 

ROBERTS, I) will R A, punter, WHS Ixini m 
Eelrnhurgh in 179b He w m ai>printieed to a house 
painter but with a view to the higher branches of 
Ins art he pursiud the study of drawing and paint 
ing x\fter a seven years apprenticeship he became 
assihtnnt stent pamtei at the Pantheon, a second- 
el ues the itre In the follow mg year he was appointed 
jirmcijal jiamter to the Theatre Royal Glasgow, 
and m 1820 he obtained the same appomtment at 
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TIiMAra Hojal, Edinburgh. Abcmt the close of 
the following year he was engaged as scene-painter 
for Dmxy Lwe Theatre, where he bad as his colleague 
daricson Stanfield, with whom he formed a life long 
friendship In 1826 he exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy views of the Cathedrals of Rouen and Amiens 
Soon after he abandoned scene -pamtmg, and m 
1832-SS he visited Spam m search of subjects for his 
pencil A folio volume of tmted Utho^phs from 
his Spanish sketches widely extended his reputation 
From 1835-38 he furmshed the drawings for the 
four annual volumes of Jenmng’s Landscape Annual 
The views were taken m the various provmcea of 
Spam and m Morocco, and the engravings from them 
were executed m the choicest style He also at this 
period furnished the drawings for Sir Bulwer Lytton s 
Filgnms of the Rhine He had become vice-president 
of the Society of Bntish Artists, but havmg resigui d 
this position he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy m 1839, and an academician in 1841 As 
the result of a protracted \ isit to the East he produced 
a nch pictorial work in four foho volumes, entitled 
The Holy Land, Syiia, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, the first volume of which apjieared in 1842 
For a succession of years the pictures connected with 
his tour were exhibited m the Academy from 1840 to 
1845, and m 1848 he exhibited the Chancel of the 
Collegiate Church of St Paul, Antwerp, which has 
become the property of the nation His well known 
picture the Dcstructum of .lenisalem appeared m 
1849 The architecture of Belgium, Vienna, Verona, 
and Venice siibscquentlv occupiecl hia pencil In 
1853 appeared The Inauguration of the Exhibition 
of all Nations, and m 1855 Rome, one of his best 
pictures Chnstmas Day and St Peters at Home 
appeared in IS 56 Numerous other Italian subjects 
followed, while m his later years he occupied himself 
with subjects in and around London He had formed 
an engagement for a series of pictures on metropoli 
tan subjects, and had begun to execute them, but 
this pnijoct was arrested by his sudden death by 
apoplexy, 25th Novcmlier, 1864 Roberts is con 
Bidered the best architectural painter this country 
has produced, and as a painter of mtonors he has few 
equ^s even on the Continent 

ROBEK'ISON, Fkkdjsrick William, a celebrated 
preacher, was bom in London id February, 1816 
He attended the grammar school of Beverley, and 
m 1830 became a puj)!! of the Edinburgh Academy, 
and afterwards attended the university of that city 
In 1833 he was articled to a solicitor m Bury St - 
Edmunds He wished to enter the army, which was 
his father’s profession, but failing to obt un a com 
mission be followed the advice of his father and 
matriculated m 1837 at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
with a view to enter the church Immediately after 
his matriculation the commission was granted, but 
his father induced him, though reluctantly, to adhere 
to the profession he had adopted On completing his 
umversity course he was ordamed on 12th July, 1840 
After a curacy of a year he t(X)k priest s orders He 
then went abroad, and at Geneva married the daugh 
ter of Sir George W illiam 1 Jenys In 1 8 42 he entered 
on his duties as curate to the incumbent of Christ 
Church, Cheltenham. After four years passed in 
this ofhee be went abroad agam He visited the 
Tyrol and Germany, and endeavoured to acquaint 
hunself with the views of German theologians On 
hiB return he received the Church of St Ebbe’s 
pansh, Oxford, but soon left it to become incumbent 
of Tnnity Chapel, Brighton, on which he entered on 
15th August, 1847 He contmued m this charge till 
hiB death on 15th August, 1853 
Robertson caused great excitement in Brighton by 
the freedom of his religious views, and made himseu 


popular by the eneigy with which he advocated and 
supported schemes of philanthropy generally, and 
e8|)ecially such as aimed at the elevation of the 
labouring classes His views on the Sabbath, the 
atonement, baptism, and inspiration were assailed as 
being wanting m orthodoxy, and he was accused of 
preaching democracy and socialism. He assisted in 
establishing a working man s institute, and frequently 
by pubUc addresses expressed his interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of the masses 1 he energy with 
which he devoted himself to hw profession is said to 
have shortened his days Notwithstanding his renown 
as a preacher he expressed his own dislike of the 
function Robertson’s view of ( ’hristianity was cer- 
tainly not a conventional one Ihe events in the 
life, death, and ix^surrei turn t»f Jesus, recorded m 
the Gospels, were matters of faith with him, but he 
took a philosophiial view of dogmatic theology, 
which he held to be susceptible of cyclical develop- 
ment Besides occasional addnsses, his publish^ 
works embrace Lectures and Adilresses on Literary 
and Social Topics (8vo, Loudon, 1S5S), Analysis of 
Tennyson’s In Memonam (18(>2), Sermons (Ist and 
2rid series 1855, 3nl series 1857, 4th senes 1869, 6th 
Scries 1890), Expository Lie lures on the Epistles to 
the Corinthi ins (1859) His Literary Remains, pub 
lished posthumously in 187b, include some of the 
above mentioned works Sec Lift and Letters of 
F W Holiertson, by Stopfoid A Brooke (two vols 
8vo, 1865) 

ROBERTSON, Joseph, LLD, Scottish anti- 
quary, was born at Aberdeen in 1810 Ho was edu- 
cattd at the sthtx)] of Udiiv, at Aberdeen Grammar 
School, and Marischal (’olltge, Aherdetn At the 
former 8(h(K)l ht was chnfiv (hstingiushed for fiats 
of danng, but at the uiiiv i rsity he worked hard, and 
became a proficient in Jiatin On leaving the uni- 
versity he was apprt nticcd to a wnter in Aberd< en, 
hut soon began to show his literary tastes by contn 
butmg to the Abei detn Mag i/inc In 1 8 13 he went 
to I dinburgh, to which he a[)pears to have been draw n 
by his taste for antiquanan lore In 1835 he pub- 
lished a humorous Guide to Dceside, under the 
pseudonym of lohn Brown, a car driver of the dis- 
trict He also wiote for the hy<linl)urgh Cabinet 
Cyclopa dia a volume on the Circumnavigation of the 
Gh)be, published in 1836 In 1839 appeared the 
B<M)k of Bon Acc(>rd, an archaologic al and historical 
guide to Abeideeu, and a volume of selections from 
httlo known authors, under the title of Dclicue Inter 
ariGB In 1 839 he returned to Aberdeen, and became 
editor of the Aberdeen Constitutional, atkmservative 
newspafier Here he asHistcd m founding the Spald 
ing Club, to which he became editor His own con- 
tnbutions consisted largely of a senes of volumes of 
Histones and Antic juities of the C’ounties of Aberdeen 
and Banff, issued successively in 1843, 1847, 1857, 
and 1862 He also edited, m conjunction with Dr 
Grubb of Aberdeen, the first publication of the club, 
Gordon of Rothiemay s Histiiry of Scottish Affairs 
from 1637 to 1641 (three vols , 1841), and at a later 
penod he edited the Diary of (General Patnek Gordon, 
published in 1859 In 1843 he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Glasgow Constitutional, and dunng bis 
residence m the western capital he edited several 
volumes of local anticpiities for the Maitland Club 
In 1649 he was apjKimted editor of the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, a tfince weekly Conservative paper 
In 1853 he received from goveniment the more con 
genial appomtment of sujiennteuderit of searches, 
now known as curator of the historical department of 
the Register House Although the salary at first was 
only £200 a year he resigned for this appomtment 
the more lucarative post of editor of the Courant His 
salary was afterwards raised to £800, and daring his 
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iMt year ci office to £600 The fimt-fndt of hie new I 
UbouTB wae an Inventory of Queen Mary's Jewels 
and Furniture, which he contributed in 1863, with a 
valuable histoncal dissertation, to the pubhcations of 
the Bannatyne Club He aim projected, with the 
sanction of the Lord Clerk Begister of Scotland, a 
senes of official publications on the early history of 
Scotland, the publication of which was begun subse- 
quently to hi8 death He was likewise a contnbutor 
to the Quarterly Beview, the Bntish ArcheLological 
Journal, and Chambers’ Encyclopaedia His last work 
was the Concilia Ecdcsite Hcotioanse, jiublished in 
two voIb in 1866 by the Bannatjmt Club This 
comprehensive work contains the statutes of all the 
Scottish ecclesiastical uiuncils from the earliest rt 
cords to the period of the Keformation It is pre 
faced by a history of the councils, occupying the 
fi^reater part of the first volume Holier tson died on 
13th Dec c rnVier, 1 866 The University of Edinburgh 
conferred on him the degree of LL 1> in 186} In 
addition to his own historical labours liis assistance 
was freely given to all incjuirers on histoiic^il nriti 
(juitie H I 

HOBKHTHON William, the ce le bratod historian, 
wiislxirn at iiorthwn k, in Midlothian, win rehisfathe r 
was minister, in 1721 In 17 11 his father removed 
to Edinburgh as ministei of Lady Yester’s Chapel 
ill that city After the comfiletion of his course m the I 
theological class of Edinburgh Kobertson obtained a | 
heense to preach in 1741, and m 1748 was presented I 
to the living of (iladsmuir, m East Lothian He soon 
began to lie distinguished by his elocjuence and good 
taste os a pi cache r, and became known as a [loweiful 
ilHjciker m the (xeneral Assembly of the C’hurch of 
Scotland, in which he obtained an ascendency by his 
eloquence and great talc nts for jmblic business, which, 
exerted in favour of Conservative principles, gave 
him fora long time the lead in the ecclesiastical poll 
tics of Scotland His History of Scotland during the 
Heigiis of Queen M ary and K ing James VI appeared 
in 17^>‘l (two vols 4 to), and was receiv od with general 
applause In this praise no one more he u tily con- 
curred than Hume, between whom and Dr Kobertson, 
notwithstanding religious and political differences, 
an intimate fiiendship was maintained through life 
The distimtmn accpurcil by this work, which reached 
a foiirtcinth edition before his death, led to the 
author s nomination to be cha])laiii of Stirling (Jostle 
ill 1759, one of the kings ehaplains in 1761, and 
principal <»f the Univeisity of Echnburgh in 17b2 
Two yc'ars after he was made histonographer royal 
of Scotland, w ith a salary of £200 per annum As 
head of a flourishing seat of education he was atten 
tive to all his duties, and co operated with the 
greatest liberality in all the improvements which 
hove raised Edinburgh to its jireseiit celebrity His 
History of the Heign of Chailcs V apiieared in 1706 
(three vols 4to), and his History of Amtnca m 1777 
(two vols 4to) His latest work appeared in 1791, 
under the title of an Histoncal Disquisition concern 
ing the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India, 
and the Progicss of Trade witli that Country prior 
to the Discovery of the Oajie of Good Hope (4to) 
Dr Bobertson mod in 1798 As a historian he is 
admired for skilful and luminous arrangement, dis 
tinotnesB of narrative, and highly graphical desenp 
tion His style is pure, dignified, and perspicuous 
See the Account of his Life and W ntings by Dugald 
Stewart 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilikn rRAN90is Marie 
Ihidorii., was born at Arrow in 1758, and was the 
eldest son of an advocate of the superior council of 
Artois His father dying when he was young, he 
was indebted for his education to the Bishop of 
Arras, who gav e him an exhibition in the College of 


Loni* le Grand, at Pan* He completed bis yemth- 
ful studies m a manner creditable to his talents and 
application, and at this period is said to have derived 
an attachment to republicjamsm from the lessons ol 
one of his tutors, M Hdnvaux, who was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the heroes of ancient Greece and 
Rome In 1775, when Louis XVI , after hia acces- 
sion to the crown, made his entry mto Pans, Robes- 
pierre was deputed by his fellow students to present 
their homage to the new sovereign Havmg ad- 
opted the law as a profession, he became an advocate 
of the council of Artois Previously to the revolution 
he was advantageously know n, both on account of his 
professional abilities, and the liberal and enlightened 
spint which he exhibited in his conduct and wntmgs 
In 1789 he was elected a deputy from the tierg itai 
of the province of Artois to the states general In 
that assembly he advocated the libe‘rty of the press, 
and other popular measures, but his eloquence did 
not attract much attention, and he attached him- 
self, in the first instance, ho closely to Mirabeau, 
that he acquired the epithet of Lt Sinrfe de Miiaheau 
At this time, however, he frequented the Jacobin 
assemblies and the clubs of the lower orders, over 
whom he gained an ascendency, of which he after- 
wards availed himself to make his way to despotic 
power He took an active part in the proceedings 
of the conHtitucnt assembly, although he did not 
attract miiih notice at the time On 14th July, 
1789, he demanded the immediate arrest of all the 
suspected In May, 1790, he esjMmsed the cause of 
the brigands who were bum mg the ch'lteaux of the 
nobility throughout France, deelanng that the latter 
were the aggressors On the 80th of this month he 
proposed tlie abolition of capital punishment ITiis 
has generally and justly been looked on as a start- 
ling inconsistency Robespierre had probably in 
view at the time the old established authonties, 
whom the revolution was overturning, and whom 
he wished to deprive of all the power he could take 
from them It dul nt)t then occur to him that the 
III w authonty he wished to establish might stand in 
need of the same weapons, although the violence of 
his own proposals m other respects might well have 
indicated to others what the result would be On 
28d lune, 1791, he proposed that the king and queen 
should be tried bv the common tnbunals The king, 
he urged, was a public functionary responsible to 
the nation, and the queen merely a private citizen 
His popularity wuth the jieople was at the same time 
maintamed by the usual means The popular estima- 
tion of him w'as indicated by the epithet LTneor- 
ni])tible At the tumultuary meeting in the Champ 
de Mars, July 17, an altar, with the inscnption, * A 
( elui qui a bien ment^'* de la Patne,’ and below it the 
name of Robtipurre, testified their admiration The 
closing of the constituent assembly, September 30, 
afforded him another triumph, when the mob pre- 
sented him with a garland of oak leaves, and taking 
the horses from his carnage, drew him through the 
streets, exclaiming, ‘ Behold the friend of the people, 
the great defender of hberty It does not appear 
that be actively interfered m the not of August 10, 
1792, or m the massacres which took plaie m the 

t orisons of Pans, in the beginning of September, but 
le was connected w ith Marat and Danton, of whose 
cnnies, and those of their associates, he had sufficient 
address to reap the fruits, and like other tyrants, at 
length made his instruments his victims In the 
proeeedmgB against Louis XVI the proposer of the 
abolition of capital punishment distinguished him- 
self for the relentless rancour with which he opposed 
every proposal calculated to avert or delay the fatal 
result After the execution of the king, m promot- 
ing which the Girondists co-operated with Bobea- 
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pl6R« And the jAoobini, the former were eecrifioed 
to the ABoendenoy of the Utter The Hebertiets 
(•ee HiBiBT), who hed joined in this work of des- 
truction, were the next victims to the jealousy of 
the dictator, who had no sooner sent them to the 
scaffold, with the assistanoe of Danton and his 
friends, than he adopted measures for the rum of 
that popular demagogue, whom he dreaded as his 
most dangerous nv^ (See France — History ) His 
next measure was to throw the imputation of athe- 
ism and irreligion on those whom he had destroyed, 
and to establish a species of rebgious worship Bar- 
rhre, by his direction, promulgated his new system 
of worship, and June 8, 1794, Robespierre in person 
celebratea what he termed * the feast of the Supreme 
Being’ His power seemed now to be completely 
established, and the reign of terror was at its height, 
but his tyranny had alarmed many of those who 
had been most intimately connected with him, and 
A conspiracy was formed for his destruction (See 
Terror, Reion op ) At this critical juncture, far 
from acting with the decision which previously 
marked his conduct, he waited for the attack of his 
enemies, and secluded himself from the public for 
more than a month, during which penod he is said 
to have been employed in preparing an elaborate 
defence of his conduct, to be delivered in the national 
convention, where he made his appearance for that 
purpose July 26th (8th Thermidor), 1794 He was 
mdbectly attacked by Bourdon de rOise, after 
which Vadier, Gambon, Billaud Varennes, and sev- 
eral other members, spoke against him He now 
perceived the extent of his danger , and the ensuing 
night was passed in consultation with St Just, and 
others of his most intimate partisans, but their de- 
liberations led to no decisive results The next day, 
when they appeared in the convention, Tallien and 
Billaud openly accused Robespierre of despotism A 
tumult ensued, and amidst cnes of *A bas le tyran’’ 
he in vain endeavoured to obtain a heanng At 
length a decree of arrest was earned against him , 
and his brother, and his friends St Just, Couthon, 
and Le Bas, were mcluded m it Robespierre was 
sent to the Luxembourg pnson , but in the night he 
was set free by the keejier, and was conducted to 
the hall of the Commune of Pans, where Hennot, 
commander of the national guard, Fleunot, the 
mayor of Pans, and others of his creatures, had 
assembled forces for his defence This was the 
cntical moment, but neither Hennot, nor Robes- 
pierre himself, had spint sufhcient to bead the mob 
and lead it against the convention While they 
deliberated their opponents proceeded to action. 
Barras and others having been appointed commis- 
sioners to direct the armed force of the metropolis, 
they, without difficulty, secured the persons of the 
fallen tyrant and liis associates, who were all guillo- 
tmed the next day, July 28, 1794 Robespierre 
endeavoured in vain to escape a pubbe execution, 
b^ shooting himself with a pistol at the moment of 
bis seizure, but he only fractured his lower jaw, and 
thus subjected himself to protracted suffenng, which 
excited no compassion 

Of the wretches who disgraced the revolution, 
Robespierre was the most notonous, but not the 
most infamous He did not court the dregs of the 
people, like Marat , he amassed no money He was 
pobtically insane, and was not, moreover, the author 
of all the enormities with which he has been charged. 
Among his colleagues of the committees, and esjieci- 
ally those who were sent mto the departments, many 
exercised cruelties which far exceeded their instruc- 
tions. Those who contnbuted most to his overthrow, 
and were loudest in their accusations against him, 
bad profited by his crunes, m which they were 


deeply involved, and, like the scape-pat of the 
Jews, he was charpd with the sins of the whole 
nation, or rather of the Jacobin government. On 
the whole, it is reasonable to conclude that some- 
thing like principle and genuine enthusiasm guided 
this unhappy man in the first instance, but, wholly 
unable to govern the elements of wild d^order afloat 
around hini, the characteristic cruelty of perplexed 
cowardice at length became his only instrument, 
either of action or self defence Extreme theoret- 
ical opimons, personal ambition, profound ignorance 
of the higher springs of human conduct and of the 
art of govemmg men, unscrupulousness as to means, 
and a low mstmet of influencing the unthinkmg 
masses by their passions, combmed with a mistaken 
patriotism in producing the disastrous results of a 
career which, however extenuated, was one of the 
bloodiest and most revolting on record 

Robespierre has left some literary remains com 
prising academical and political discouiNts, which 
have been pubbshed under tlio title of QSu\res Choi 
sies (four vola 8vo, 1832) The most complete Life 
is that by Ernest Hamel (1865-67, tlirtc vols , also 
1878, three vols ) See also Galber’s Robespierre, 
see Prmcipes, son Systeme Politique (1896) 

ROBIN {Erythacus)y the type genua of a family 
of birds incud^ in the section Dcntirostres, order 
Insessoros The bill in these birds is short, slender, 
tapering, of conical shape, depressed at the base, with 
the ndge of the upper mandible almost straight The 
tip IS slightly decurved, and but imperfectl> notched. 
The gape is provided with bristles The nostrils are 
of oblong form, situated m the front of a membranoua 
groove, which is feathered at its base The tarsi are 
long and slender, and are protected m front by a single 
plate, often marked by divisions The toes are of 
moderate size, the hmd claws and toe being the largest, 
the toes themselves being covered by Bcutella or plates 
The claws or nails are usually acute, curved, and com 
pressed. These birds inhabit the eastern hemisphere 
chiefly, and are distributed almost eijually throughout 
the continents therein included The dietary consists 
chiefly of insects, worms, and like fare, and these 
birds are very active in searching for food on the 
ground lliey feed on fruits and seeds also, and 
especially m the winter season The nests are gener- 
ally of large size, and are lined with soft matenals, 
such as down, moss, feathers, &c The eggs are 
generally pale blue The Robin Rtd breast is E 
ruhcoula The gt nus Saxicola (wheat ear, whm chat, 
stone chat) connects the robins with the thrushes. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW See Puck. 

ROBIN HOOD See Hood (Robin) 

ROBINIA See Locust 

ROBINS, Benjamin, mathematician and artiller- 
ist, was bom at Bath m 1707 His parents, who 
were members of the Society of Fnends, were too 
poor to give him a liberal education, but his natural 
aptitude for mathematics was so great that with a 
little occasional assistance he made himself master 
of the elements of the science, and became so great 
a proficient m it that, after consultmg Dr Pember- 
ton, a mathematician of eminence, he went to Lon 
don, and with the view of pursuing his studies to 
greater advantage established himself as a teacher 
of mathematics He went to London in the garb of 
a Quaker, but this peculiarity he afterwards aban- 
doned While pursumg his avocation he not only 
contrived to make himself acquainted with the ancient 
and modem masters of geometry, but to acquire a 
knowledge of the classical and modem langimges 
In 1727 he exhibited the first-fruits of his studies in 
a demonstration of the eleventh proposition m New 
ton’s Treatise on Quadratures, contnbuted to the 
Philosophical Transactions. Dunng the following 
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year he jmbliiihed a work entitled The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters^ which at once gave its 
author a high position as an authority in the exact 
sciences, on account of the part he took in a oontro> 
versy of importance which then excited the greatest 
interest Leibnitz had pro|K>unded a law, at once 
physical and metaphysical, known as the law of con- 
tmuity In virtue of this law he held that there 
could be no bodies (such as atoms) without elasticity, 
because if two non elastic bodies met with equal and 
opposite velocities they would come to rest at once, 
and thus violate the law of contmuity, which requires 
tliat they should pass through all the intermediate 
states between the previous state of motion and the 
state of repose before coming to rest This theory 
was associated by Leibnitz with a particular law of 
motion which he believed he had demonstrated, that 
the forces of movmg Ixidies are in jiroportion to the 
squares of their velocities Descartes held that the 
forces are only m the ratio of the velocities In a 
Discourse on Motion which appeared at this tune 
Bemouilli adopts <1 the views of Leibuit/ He was 
replied to at the saim time by two mathematicians, 
MacLaunn and KobiiiM, who Ixith succeeded in 
demoustiating the truth of Descaitcs law Kobins 
also contended against the law of continuity as being 
founded on theoretical maxims, and not on exfien 
ment. In 17d5 he piildished a Discourse concern 
ing the Certainties of Sir I Newton’s Method of 
luxions, in refutation of another metaphysK al objec 
tiou to a s( lentihc demonstration Berkeley, bishop 
of Gloyne, denied the theoretical accuracy of New- 
ton’s method in a work entitled the Analyst, pub 
bshed m 17 35 His argument was based on a mis 
conception of the meaning of evanescent quantities, 
a subject not dealt with by ancient geometers, and 
which he supposed to lie equivalent to zero In 

1738 he wrote a defence of Newton against another 
assailant on the subjei t of the sun’s parallax, and in 

1739 Remarks on Euler’s Treatise on Motion, and 
several other scientific works of the period 1 )unng 
this time he had Ixeu occupied with a s^iecial sub 

J ect of investigation, and his chief work, the New 
^rmciples of Gunnery, appealed m 1742 He pro- 
posed two methods of ascertaimug the velocities 
of projectiles, one by calculation, the other by 
an instrument, the ballistic pendulum, which has 
been found more eilicient and certain than calcula 
tion m actual use After expenments mode and 
replies to objections he rtciived the gold medal of 
the Royal Society m 1747 Having commended 
himself to the government not only by his scientihc 
abilities, but by taking an active part in political 
diBouBsions, he was offered the cliuice of two appoint 
ments — to go to Pans os one of the commissioners to 
settle a dispute regarding the boumlaries of Acadia, 
or to be engmeer in gem ral to the East India Com- 
pany He chose the latter, and sailed for Madras, 
where he arrived in July, 1750 While he was pre- 
paring plans for the improvement of the fortitica 
tions of that city he was seized with fever, of the 
after-consequences of which he died, 29th July, 1751 
A large share m the Narrative of Lord Avon’s 
Voyage Bound the World, published in the name of 
the Rev W Walter, chapliun of one of the vessels 
of Lord Anson’s sejuadrou, has been attributed to 
Kobins It is certam the work was submitted to 
him for some purpose, but what his share m it was 
is unascertomea Two jKisthiunous volumes of his 
mathematical works and experiments m gunnery 
were published in 1761 by Dr Wilson, He also 
wrote a defence of Sir John Cope after the battle of 
Prestonpans 

ROBINSON, Bjbv Edwabd, D D , LL D , bibli- 
oal scholar and philologist, was bom at Sonthington, 


Coimectfeut, US, ta 1794 H# jrfft 

highest honoixrs at Hanulton CoU^fe, Clintoo, NY, 
m 1816, and held the post of tutor m mathematics 
m the same college till 1818 In 1821 he supenn- 
tended at Andover the publication of a cl^ical 
maTiQu.! for college use At this time he studied 
Hebrew, and at the request of the author corrected 
the early proofs of the second edition of Moses 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, and subsequently assisted 
in the preparation of the work From 1828 to 1826 
he acted as assistant to Professor Stuart m the chair 
of sacred literature m the Theological Seminary at 
Andover In 1826 he visited Europe, and up till 
1830 he occupied himself m studying chiefly at 
Halle Here he married his second wife, the daugh- 
ter of Professor Ludwig von Jakob He also visited 
Berlin, l^ans, and other seats of learning From 
1 830 to 1833 he held an extraordmary chair of sacred 
literature at the Andover Seminary From 1833 to 
18 57 he resided at Boston In 18 37 he received the 
chair of biblical literature in the Union Theological 
Semmary, New York, which he held till his death 
Before entering on the duties of his ofhee he made a 
visit to Palestine m company with Dr Eli Smith, 
and made a mmute and careful survey of the coun- 
try, the results of which were eml)odied in a narra- 
tive published simultaneously m England, Germany, 
and America, Biblical Researche s in l^alestme and 
in the adjacent Countries, a Journal of Travels m 
the Year 1838 (Jiondon, Halle, and Boston, 1841) 
He entered on the duties of hia professorship in 1840 
In 1852 he made a second \isit to I^alestine m con- 
nection with Dr Smith, published the results of his 
fresh investigations in one volume m 185b, at the same 
time revising his previous researches Dr Robinson 
was an active and eflicient member of the American 
Geographical, Oriental, and Ethnological Societies 
He received the degree of 1) D from Dartmouth 
College in 1831, and from the University of Halle 
in 1842, and that of LLD from Yale College in 
1844 He died 27th January, 1863 Dr Robinson 
edited the Biblical Repository, 1831-34, and subse 
quontly contnbutod to this valuable serial, in which 
the results of German scholarship were presented 
in translations He prepared or translated vanous 
educational works m classical and onental btera- 
ture, including Gesemuss Jvcxicou He revised Cal- 
met 8 Dictionary for publication m Amenca. He 
published in 1830 a Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament, which was republished with 
extensive alterations in 1850, and the Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, m Greek (1845) and in English 
(184b) In 1805 was published posthumously a 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land, as a supple- 
ment to the Biblical Researches in 1 Palestine 

Theresa Albfrtxne Louise, the second wife of 
Dr Robmson, bom at Halle m 1797, was known 
before her marriage as an author uniler the name 
of Talvi While residing at Kharkov with her father, 
W'ho was professor at the university there, she began 
to study Slavoman, and wrote her first poems Re- 
moving with her father to St Petersburg she occu- 
pied herself with the study of modern languages and 
of history In 1816, on returning to Halle, she 
began the study of Latin. In 1825 she published a 
few tales in a volume bearing the title Psyche She 
had already, in 1822, published translations of Old 
Mortality and the Black Dwarf She also published, 
in 1825-26, translations of a number of Servian 
popular songs under the title of Volkslieder der 
Serbeu. She mamed Professor Robinson in 1828, 
and accompanied him to Amenca in 1830 Here 
she began the study of the aboriginal languages, and 
translated into German Pickering’s work on the 
Indian tongues. In 1634 she wrote a Histoncal 
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Review of the Slavic Languages for the Biblical 
Repository, which was republished in an enlarged 
form in 1850 During htr husband's visit to Pales 
tme she resided in Germany, \\ here she published, 
in 1840, Charakteristik der Volkslieder german 
ischer Nationen mit emer Uebersicht der Liedtr aus 
serturopaischer Volkerschaften Die Colonisation 
\on Ntuuigland was published at Ltip?ig in 1847, a 
defective translation by W Hazlitt, jun , was pub 
libhed in London in IS51 She also ^^rote numerous 
tales, and contributed to magarmes, Ixith German 
and English She died at Hamburg in 1869 

ROBINSON, Cicuib, Imrnster and ‘friend 

and associate of Goethe and Wordsworth, Wieland 
and Coll ridge, Flaxman and Blikt Clarkson and 
Chirles Lamb ’, ^\as bom at Bury St Edmunds on 
May 15, 1775 During the hve years 1790-95 lit 
^\as articled clerk to an attorney at Colchester, and 
in 179b hi entered a soliiitors othii in London 
In 1800 he went to Germany where he spirit hvt 
years in stiidjnng at Jena and elsewhere and in 
making tin auju untance of Goethe, Schiller, Wie 
1 ind, Herder, Kot/i buc, and other noted Germans 
In 1807 he went to Altona as Times lorrospondint, 
and in 1808-9 he was war corn sjiondent in Spam 
for the same iiewspiaper He was callid to the bir 
in 181'i, and prattised with lonsidiribli siuiess till 
bus retiral m 182S He fre(|Uintly visited the Con 
tinent, where hi gamed the fiiendship of miny dis 
tinguishid persons other than tlioM whom hi hail 
met in his student d lys He dud on Fib 5, lVb7, 
in his ninety steond year Crabb Robinson was 
associated with the founcUtion of the Univii'sity of 
London in 1828 Hi was i splendid lonvirsi 
tionalist, but he ni ver made any si nous attempt to 
gam distmetion as a writir His intimate acquain 
tance with miny of tlie greitist men and women 
of his tune, both in Biitiin and on the Contuunt, 
gives pi cull ir interest and value to the selictions 
from his Diary, lleminiheences and Corn spoil 
dtnee which Di S idler edited in three volumes 
in 18b9 

ROBINSON CRUSOE This celebiated fictitious 
narrative, written by the well known Defoe, vva« 
published in 1719, under thi titli of thi Life and 
Strangi Surjin/ing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
of York, Mariner, who lived eight and twenty Years 
all alone, &c , Written by Himself The favourable 
reiiption the work met with induiid the autlior to 
pursue tlie subji 1 1, and a few months later appealed 
the farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, being 
the second and 1 ist Part of his Life, &c It is almost 
neidless to say that the woik has since appeirid 
under an .ilmost endless vanity of forms and in 
almost all languagis and has lieen the delight of 
childhood no less than the ainusemint of those 
of mature years ‘Was there ever anything writtin 
by mere man’, say^ Dr Johnson, ‘that was wished 
longer by its readers, exetpimg Don (Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress?’ 
‘There is one book’, says Rousseau, ‘which shall 
long form the whole hbniry of Emile, and which 
shall preserve a high rank to the last it is 
not Aristotle, nor Pliny, nor Buffon it is Robin 
son Crusoe ’ Its fine sentiments its pure morality. 
Its practical good sense, united with its simphcaty, 
truth of description and lively delineations of the 
natural feelings, combine to give it the charm of 
fiction and the air and weight of reality A so 
called third part appeared under the title Serious 
Reflections during the Life and surprising Adven 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, by himself (1720), but 
this never had any success, and, indeed, has little 
or no connection with the work to which it was 
professedly attached The onginal work was im 


mediately translated into French, and soon after 
into other languages, and vanous imitations ap- 
peared, both English and foreign. Of the* innumer- 
able English editions many are mutilated or altered 
m various ways, so that the reader seldom ^ts the 
text lus it came from the |h n of the author himself 
The story once current of Dt fiu s fniudulently using 
the pa|Hrs of a Scotch maimer oi the name of Sel- 
kirk in the composition of his lK>ok is known to bo 
without foundation, though ho took the hint, doubt- 
Itsa, from Selkirks advmtims The n*al story of 
Selkirk is as follows — Hi was a Siottish sailor 
who pvastd some ytars alont on the island of luan 
Ecriiandi./, ind v\as a iiitive Lai go in Fifeshiie 
In 1701 he sultd lus masttr m the (hnfjut Porta 
privateir undtr Captain Straiilmg In conwspiexice 
of some differeiiit with his tommindir hi went 
aahoit at Juin Firnandi/, and rimamid in his 
solitude, till hi w vs taktii away by Captain Woods 
Rogers 111 1 inu irj 1709 Somt aiioimt of his 
lesidemt was puhlishid hj Sti t It in thi' Englishman 
(No 26), and in Hogers Voyage round thi World 
(1712), hut thill IS no reason to htlitit that he had 
any pajiers or journal of any sort Criisot’s island, 
we may remark was ‘on tin coiust of \mcrKa, near 
the mouth of tin gnat ri\tr of Oroonoipie’ — See 
HowiH'h Lifi and Adventiiies of Ah vaiidtr Selkirk 
(Ediiihurgh 1829) Sit also T)Ii.M)F 

ROBISON Dk Johv a distinguished methanical 
philosophii ind j)roftssor, w^as horn at Boghall, the 
seat of his futhir in thi jiansh of Baldemoik and 
county of Stilling, in 1719 He was originally 
(listmid foi thi ihnnh, and after attending the 
grammar school of Glasgow, was intind a student 
of that unncrsity in 1750 In 1758 hi ampted 
the olhie of pnvaU tutor to the son of Admiral 
Knowles who, as i midshipman, was then ahout to 
aieomjiany the ixpidition under Gt rural Wolfe for 
the reduction of Canada In that situation, hesidis 
instrui ting his puinl in rnathematus and navigation, 
hi was tiuployid m making surveys of the (ogsts 
and hvrbours on tht rivir St Lawnnci', having 
liein ritfd as a midshipman on board the Jioyat 
in which bis juijiil was soon made alitu 
tenant In 1762 he v\as ippomted by tht board of 
longitude to accompany young Harrison, son of the 
(ilii)rati(l horologist to take charge of the time 
keiptr lately lornjditid by thi elder Harrison, m 
a voyage to the Wist Indus In 1761 he returned 
to Glasgow, and renewed with ardour his acadc mical 
studies, devoting himself more particularly to me 
ihaniial philosojihy, to which he was influenced by 
his atipiciintance with Jamts Watt, then emiiloyed 
in perfecting the steam engine In 1766 he was ap- 
point! d to sue ct < cl Dr J^lack in the chair of chc mistry 
m the university His fnond Admiral Knowles 
having 1)een recommended by the Biitish govern 
ment to the Einjiress Catharini of Russia to super- 
intend the improve mint of hir navy, Robison was 
induced to accompany him m the cajiacity of jinvate 
secretary in 1770 After rtm lining in this situa- 
tion for nearly two years, hi was apfiomted by the 
empress inspector general of the corps of marine 
cadets at Cronstadt, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel In 1771 he accepted thi chair of natural 
philosophy at Edinburgh, which he continued to 
fill with distinguishi d reputation till his death on 
Jan JO, 1805 His wntings mi hide Elements of 
Mechanical Philosophy (1804), A System of Me- 
chanicxil Philosophy (four vols, 1822), and many 
contnbutions to the third idition of the Encyclo- 
Pf£dia Bntanmui 

ROB ROY (that is, Robert the Red), a celebrated 
Highland freeliooter, whose true name was Robert 
Maegregor, but who assumed that of Campbell, on 
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account of the outlawry of the clan Macgregor by 
the Scotch Parliament in 1662 He was bom about 
1660 He was the younger son of Donald Macgregor 
of Glengyle, said to have been a lieutenant-colonel 
in the service of James 11 , by his wife, a dauj^hter of 
Campliell of Glenfalloch His own designation was 
of Invcrsnaid, but he seems to have acquired a right 
to the property of Craig Royston, a domain of rock 
and forest lying on the east side of Loth Lomond 
Like other Highland gentlemen, Rob Roy was a 
trader in cattle previous to the reliellion of 1715, 
in which he joined the adherents of the Pretender 
(See Stuart, James Edward ) On the suppression 
of the rebellion the Duke of Montrfise, with whom 
Rob Roy had previously had a quarrel, took the 
opportunity to depnve him of his estates, and tin 
latter liegan to indemnify himself by a war of re 
pnsals upon the projierty of the duke After a long 
and eventful career and many hair breadth esca|>es 
from hiB enemies, on Dee 28, 1734, he died an aged 
man in his lx.d in his own house in th( parish of Bal 
quhidder See Sir Walter Scott s Introduc tion to the 
novel of Rob Roy for a full account of this chieftain, 
whom the great novelist has [ducked from the dim 
light of ftist biding tradition and made immortal 
ROBURITE, an explosive patented by Dr Roth 
in 1887 It consists of dinitroehlor benzene mixed 
with ammonium nitrate, and must l>e used dry 
It does not exjilode by friction or shock, but can be 
detonated readily 

ROC, a fabulous bird of immt nse si/e and strength, 
which IS mentioned in the Arabian Nights’ Enter 
tainments The supposed (xisten(( of this bird 
seems to be due to eastern imagination A beln f 
in it wiis spread in Europe during the Middle Ages, 
having lieen brought from the East probably as a 
con8e([uen( e of the Crusades It was lielicved to lx, 
large enough to carry away an elephant in its talons 
ROCAMBOLE {Allium seorod-oproKum y natural 
order Liluwefle), u species of onion, having bulbs 
resembling those of the garlic, but the doves are 
smaller It is cultivated for the same purposes, and 
IS considered as having a mori delicate flavour 
ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baitihih Donatikn dk 
ViMKUKK, CoMTK DK, French marshal, was liorn at 
Vendome on July 1, 1725, and entered the army in 
1742 He distinguished hirnself iii the Minorca 
expedition of 1750, and in 1780 he went to Ntirth 
Ann rica as lieutenant general in c ouimand of 6000 
men to support the AiiKneans in tluir reljellion 
against Great Britain He landed at Rhode Island, 
and in the following year ho rendered \aluabU assis 
tance to Washington in the Yoiktown cainjiaign 
After the outbieak of the French Revolution lit 
liecame commander of the army of the noith, and 
in 1791 he received a marshal s baton He narniwly 
escaiied the guillotine during the Reign of Terror 
In 1804 Napohon created him a grand ofheer 
of the Legion of Honour He died on May 10, 
1807 His Memoires were published in 1809, and 
an English translation of thtin apjMiared in 1838 
ROCHDALE, a market town, municipal, county, 
and parliamentary borough of England, in Lanea 
fihire, 1 0 miles n ^ B of Manchester, on both hides 
of the Roch, here crossed by five bridges, on the 
Rochdale Canal, the Calder and Hebble Navigation, 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway It is 
irregularly built, and consists for the most part of 
narrow and inconvenient streets, but great improve 
ments have recently been made Several of the old 
streets, more especially the principal thoroughfares, 
have been widened out, and various modem streets 
present a handsome appearance Most of the houses 
are built of brick, but a few of the best are built 
of stone obtained from quarries in the viciiuty , the 


usual covering of the roofs is stone, not slate The 
parish church of St Chad, finely situated on a lofty 
height, and approached from the lower part of the 
town by a flight of 122 steps, is a spacious and vener 
able structure of the twelfth century ( restored m 1837), 
partly in the late Norman and partly in the Perpen 
dicular style, with a square embattled tower, several 
windows of nch traeeiy, and some very ancient monu- 
ments The other imjHirtant buildings and establish- 
ments are the town hall, a magnificent building (the 
spire and tow er of which have been rebuilt since their 
destruction by fire in 1 883), w ith surrounding grounds 
laid out by the corjKiration for recreation, a hand- 
somefree library tohold 40,000 volumes, alarge public 
hall used for concerts, the grammar school, founded 
m 16b0 by Archbishoji Parker, the technical school, 
a recent building in Gothic style, public baths, an 
infirmary, and a hospital for infectious diseases. 
The stajile manufactures are woollen goods, chiefly 
l>ai/«, flannels, blankets, kerseys, and cotton goods, 
cliiefly calicoes There are also v arious cotton mills, 
at which warps and yam are spun, several foundnes, 
macliine shops, &c In the vicinity are freestone 
quarries and extensive collieries Rochdale is a 
place of considerable antiquity, and had a Roman 
station in its vicinity Its woollen manufacture 
appears to have been introduced by the Flemings 
in the reign of Edward III , and having con 
tinned to flourish, is mentioned as famous in the 
reign of Elizalx,th The Rochdale Co operative Store, 
which has about twelve branches in the town, was 
tlu first society of its kind, and has served as a 
model for other eo operative societies (See Co 
operative SociKiiKs) Roclidale was first consti 
tilted a boiough by the Reform Act of 1832, and 
sends a memlx-r to the II()U8e of Commons Pop 
in 1881, 68,866, in 1891, 71,401 , m 1901, co bor, 
83,112, pari bor 76,122 

ROCHEFORT, or Roc m* port sur Mer, a town 
of France, in the department of Charentt Inft rieure, 
ca])ital of an arrondissement md of the fourth man 
tune jirefec ture and a fortress of the second class, 
situated partly on a reclaimed marsh and partly on 
the slojie of a small hill on the right liank of the 
Charente, 12 miles from its mouth, on the railway 
from Nantes to Bordeaux The commercial port 
consists jiaitly of the deepened river channel and 
pirtly of three wet basins lommuniiating with the 
liver, and m connection with it there is a graving- 
do(k The naval jiort, situated farther down the 
river has a yard for building men of- war, and 
has thiee graving docks, one of which can admit 
the largest vessels Beside it is an arsenal pio 
vided with all the latest ajqiliances for the equip 
meiit of war vessels The chief fcquare of the 
town 18 the Place Colbert, and the most striking 
building IS the naval hosjiital, outside the ramparts 
Other buildings and institutions are the manne pre- 
feetuie, barracks, lyceum and other schools, a com 
munal and other libraries, several museums, a prison, 
naval observatory, &e The niAiiufactures include 
tiles, drainage pqies lime, lx er, spirits, candles, ice, 
vinegtti, artificial flowers, and naval clothing, and 
thcie are also iron, cojiper, and /me foundries, saw- 
mills, &c Rochefort is first mentioned in the 
eleventh century, and was made a naval port by 
Colbert in the seventeenth eeiituiy Pop of com- 
mune (1896), 34,392, (1901), 35,528 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, Fran9oib, Due de la. 
See L\ Rochefoucauld 

ROCHEJAQUELEIN, Henri de la See La 
Rochejaquei ein 

ROCHELLE, La, a town and seaport of France, 
capital of the department of Charente Inferieure, 
advantageously situated on the Atlantic, at the 
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bottom of a bay which serveB it for roadstead, and 
ui front of which are the isles of Rhe and Oleron, 
95 miles north by west of Bordeaux It is walled 
and otherwise fortified, so as to be a place of con- 
siderable strength, and is generally well built Many 
of the houses have porticoes. The finest streets are 
those of Dauphme, Puits Doux, Chaudellerie, Palais, 
and Grosse Horloge, which, following each other in 
succession, traverse the town from north to south 
and form a splendid avenue The principal sciuare, 
called Place du Chateau, is both lar^e and handsome 
The objects most deserving of notice are the Porte 
de THorloge, a fine Gothic structure adorned with 
trophies and surmounted by a spire , the Hotel de 
Ville, of no great architectural merit, but of some 
historical interest, the cathedral, exchange, public 
library, Palais de Justice, liaths, and arsenal The 
manufactures are of some imjKirtance, as are also the 
fisheries (including sardines, &c ) The harbour ad 
mits vessels of 500 tons or more, and is commodious 
and safe Recently a new port has been formed at 
La Pallice, which is furnished with dry docks and is 
becoming frequented by large vessels, being easily 
accessible at all states of the tide The trade carried 
on here is of importance, and is chiefly m brandy, 
wine, wood, iron, coal, salt, colonial produce, cheese, 
butter, and oil La Rochelle is the see of a bishop 
and the seat of a court of first resort and commerce , 
among its educational institutions are a communal 
college, a school of navigation, and an academy of 
belles lettres, science, and art Though a place of 
considerable antujuity, its history does not ixissess 
much interest till the period of tlu Reformation, 
when it repeatedly distinguished itself m the cause 
of Protestantism, and stood two memorable sieges — 
one 111 1572, when its valiant defence was successful 
in resisting nine grand and more than twenty minor 
aasaults, and the other in 1627-28, when, after 
fourticn months, famine forced it to surrender Its 
fortifications were then destroyed, but were after 
wards rebuilt in an improved form by Vauban Pop 
(1901), 31,318 

ROCHELLE SALTS, double tartrate of sodium 
and potassium, which crystallizes in large colourless 
and transparent rhombic prisms , so named liccause 
discovered by an apothecary of Rochelle It is a 
common aperient meditine See Taihauic Acid 

ROCHESTER, a city, parliamentary Isirough, 
and river port of England, in the county of Kent, 
29 miles south east of London, on the Medway, 
adjoining Chatham It consists of Rochester proper, 
on the right bank of the river, and the parishes of 
Strood Intra and Fnndsbury on the left, com 
munieation being kept up by a bridge Rochester 
proper, which is joined bv Chatham on the east, 
occupies an angle formed by the Medway, which, 
bending round first in a north east and then 
suddenly in a sou^h-east direction, incloses it on 
three sides When approached from the bndge the 
broad expanse of the river, its ancient castle crown 
mg an abrupt eminence, and the works connected 
with the Chatham lines of fortification, give it a 
very striking appearance It consists principally of 
one spacious street, which, commencing at the bridge, 
traverses it in a 8 s E direction towards Chatham, 
and of a numlier of minor streets , and though by 
no meiins regularly built, contains a great numlier 
of respectable houses of stone, interspersed with 
several of brick or timber The objects of most 
interest are the cathedral, founded in 604, but com 
pleted at various periods, and presenting a mixture 
of styles, among which the enriched Norman of its 
west front is very beautiful, while the spacious crjqit 
forms an excellent specimen of the Early English 
style , the remains of the castle (now owned by the 


corporation), inclosing a quadrangular area nearly 
300 feet sijuare, but consisting chiefly of the great 
tower, which is in the form of a square, and is con 
sidered one of the most jierfect specimens of ISorman 
military anhiteeture extant, East^te House, an 
old Ehs!;abethan mansion ao(|uired by tlie txirj.H>ra- 
tion to be used as a museum of local antiquities, 
the royal free grammar school, forming jairt of 
the establishment of the lathedral, and other 
endowed scIkhiIs , the guild hall, a handsome brick 
building, with a Horn, eolonnadt of duplicated 
pillars, the clock house, the theatie, assembly 
rooms The industries embiacc ship budding, 
the making of agricultural implements, traction- 
engines oil cake, &c Sonn shipping is tarru d on 
Considenible quantities of oysters are obtiumd from 
a productne oyster fishery belonging to tlu corpora 
tion Many of the inhabitants an tmjiloytd in the 
adjoining naval and military establishments The* 
borough used to send two menilitrs to rarlianunt, 
but lost one of them in 1885 I*op in 1881, 21, 307 , 
m 1891, 26,290, m 1901, 30,622 
ROCHESTER, a city of the United States, capi- 
tal of Monroe county. New York, on Inith sides of 
the Genesee, 7 miles above its mouth in linke On- 
tario, on the Erie Canal, which here crosses the river 
by a splendid a(]ueduet, and on the New York 
Central Railway The town on Iwth sides of the 
rivei, though not very regular, is well built The 
eommuniuition lietween the opposite lianks is kejit 
up by SIX bridges, one of these forms tht tontmua 
tion of Mam Street, which is Ixith straight and 
spacious and divides tlu town transv(5i*Hely into two 
parts by running marly through its centre The 
chief juiblit buddings and institutions are a ( athednl, 
about 70 churches some of them elegant structures, 
a court house and city hall, a university, a Baptist 
theological seminary, a free library, an athenaum, 
St Mar> s Hospital, an immense budding, with 
accommodation for 1000 patients, a city hospital, 
lunatic asylum, tin State house of refuge, two orphan 
asylums, &c The nse and progress of Roehesti r 
have been very rapid, and aie owing partly to its 
central situation giving it the command of a most 
imjiortant transit trade, and still more to the nn 
raense water jiower fuinished by the three falls of 
the Genesee, which here makes a descent of 268 feet 
[ by a senes of rapids and cascades One of tliese, 
the Great Cataract, has a height of 96 feet The 
power funiished by the falls is partly used in sup 
plying electricity, and is also employed in driving 
the machinery of flour mills, which are here on a 
scale of almost unrivalled magnitude It is also 
used in saw, jiaper, and cotton mills, and m othc*r 
manufacturing establishments, as woollen factories, 
distilleries, bieweries, &e There is hero a very 
large shoe making and ready made clothing trade 
The suburliB are highly cultivated, there being 4000 
acres of fruit trees and nursenesof 250 to 500 acres 
The nursery trade is uriri vailed by any locality in 
the world In 1812 two log huts were the only 
buildings on the site of Rochester }*op (1880), 
89,366, (1890), 133,896, (1900), 162,608 
ROCHESTER, John Wilmot, Eaih of, a witty 
and profligate nobleman of the court of Charles II , 
was born at Ditehlcy (Oxfordshire) on Apiil 10, 
1647, and on hia father’s death in 1658 succeeded 
him in his titles and estates, the latter of which he 
soon dissipated Having gone through the usual 
course of study at Oxford, he made a tour through 
France and Italy, and then served in the fleet under 
Lord Sandwich, distinguishing himself by his braveiy 
at the attack on Bergen On liLS return to England 
he rushed into the full vortex of dissiiiation, and 
became the personal friend and favourite of his 
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sovereign, who is said to have encouraged and shared 
many of his exploits The levity of his disposition 
frerjuently brought him into disgrace, and he was 
more than once forbidden the royal presence , his 
cximpanumable qualities, however, which made him 
necessary to the amusement of his master, prevented 
his occasional exile from Vx,ing ever of long con 
tinuancc Uis associates in dissifiation included 
George Villiera, second duke of ]3uekingham, Ch tries 
8arkville, duke of Dorsit, Sir Cliarles Sedley, and 
Henry Savile He afterwards asserted that he was 
under the mfluenet of dnnk for hvc consecutive 
years >1 j 8 constitution at length gave way under 
such cxeesses , and at th< age of thirty he wits 
visited with all the dc bikty of old tge He Imgt nd 
for some tim< in this condition, and died, after 
sending for Bishop Burmt and jiroftssing gn tt 
tienitenc* for his niias]Mnt hb, July lOSO He 
bad partly repain d his fortune by a rnarnag* with a 
wealthy lady in lt>()7 His ])Octie<il works soim of 
which an of th< most disgusting description have 
la<3n fn (picntly pnnte d A few of hic [khtuh arc of 
a better stamp, espt < lally liis jxicm on Nothing and 
his lampoon ujmn Sir (Jair Scrocepi, which exhibit I 
some vigour, with careless versihe vtmri f£is Sitire 
against Mankind is litth more tlian a translation 
from BoiJeau Several sdeetions from his eorre 
sponde nee have b< e n publishtel See Some Bassagts 
of tiu Lift and Hiatli of ffohn Bari of Kot luster, 
by Bisho]) Butut t, and lohnson h Luts (»f the INm ts 
KOOli K SHH Y(l\, L\, the name now given to 
BtiurlKiu Vendoe (wliuh se< ) 

RGCJilET, a lawn or lace garment somewhat like' 
the surfiliet in shape, but with close fitting sleeves, 
worn by bisheijis, abbots, prelates, canons of te*rtain 
jinvileged chapters, and other ecclesiastical digni 
tanes 

KOCIIETTK Hl^siul!' Haoi t, often called RatmJ 
JRorhdtc^ a Fre nth are ho ologist, was born ^tli Marth, 
1790, at Saint Amand in the departme nt of (Jher 
He* was educate el at Bourges, uent to Bans in 1811, 
and was appointed jiiofessor of history at the Lyeee 
Impe'nale Jn ISH he tteeivtd a pri/e fioin the 
Aciwlt’inyof Inse nptions foi his Histone cntiejue dts 
Colonves Gre(<|U(s Two years later he became 
assistant jirofessor to Gui/ot, who tilled the ihair of 
modem history in the fae ulty of le tte rs His strong 
royalist opinienis, lus < oui tie r like inanne rs, his git at 
jHipulanty and lejuitation for learning, paved the 
way for lus rapid advancement at the restoration 
In 1818 he was nimed Ueejar of medals and the 
ant]quitu*H at tlie Bil)liotheH|iic , in 1820 reiy il ce iisor, 
an othee abolished m 1821, in 182b he held the 
second chair of nreheology, and in two yt irs sue 
ceedexi Quatnaiiiere dt Quincy in tlu higlie r chair 
The lectures on Aneunt Art, published in Bans in 
1828, were translated into English by H M West 
ropp, and published in Ih'it His Antiepiites du 
Bosphore Cunme iitn (1822) lus etlitieui of Brumoy s 
Theati'e des Grees (sixteen vols, 1820-25), his 
translation of the Fragments of Menander and 
Philemon (1824), and various other works gave the 
critic 8 of France and Germany some reason to doubt 
the soundiie^ of lu« scholarship i’art of the yeais 
1826-27 he spent on a mission to Italy, and he 

S ublished the results of his investigations in his 
lonuments meklits d Antiquitex &c In 1828 he 
was elected perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Fine Arts He died in Pans, 3rd duly, 1854 
Among his other works not already mentioned the. 
most im^iortant are Tableau des Catacorabe de Rome 
(1837), Lettrea arch^ologiquea aur la Pemture dciS 
Grecs (1840), Me*moire sur TAcropole d’Athenes 
(1845), and part of what was intended to be an 
extensive work, Memoires d’Archekilogie comparee, 


Aaiatique, Grecque, et 6trasque (1 848) He intended 
to remodel much of what he had wntten into a 
history of ancient art, but did not live to accomplish 
hi8 purfjoae 

ROCK CRYSTAL See QtARTZ 
ROCKET (Bramca eruen), a cruciferona plant 
growing wild in many parts of Europe It haa a 
strong, disagreeable odour, an acrid and pungent 
t iste, but is muc h esteemed by some, and especially 
by the Italians, who use it in theur salads Its 
medicinal projierties are antiscoibutic and stimulant 
The stem is about 1^ foot high, rough, with soft 
hairs, and lx*anrig long pinnate d leaves , the flowers 
are whitish or pale yelleuv, with violet veins The 
term rocket is also applied to the different species of 
I/fHpfriit — erufiferous plants with purple flowers, 
often cultivated for ornament in gardens 

R( )C K ET, A firojc t ti le c on sistin g of an iron cylinder 
filled with an inflammable comp(>sition^ the reaction 
of the gases prod need by tlie tombiistion of which, 
pressing on the head of the rocket, serve to propel 
It through the air In order to develop sufficient 
g IS to j^ive i high v( loe it} a large conical cavity is 
I elrilled in the posterior end of the comp(»sition, by 
which means a mueh larger surface is exposed to the 
flame and i greatly increased volume eif gas gener 
aled Reiekets were first used in eastern countnes 
The C’hmeseare said to have invented them Tippoo 
Sahib used them against the English hir W Con 
git ve first made them of iron, and introduced them 
into the Biitish service under the name of Congreve 
rockets He employed shell heads, and heads filled 
with inflammable composition (termed carcass com 
position), for incendiary purposes All these rockets 
wen kept point first by the use of a stick, which 
ac tfcd on the principle of an arrow’s f« ather Tlie 
recommendation of a rocket for war purposes is that, 
c irrying in itself the meins of its projection, it 
nepurts no gun to fire it, and it can be used from 
places and m ways whc*re the employment of guns 
would be impossible 8ir W Congreve* spoke of it 
IS ‘the soul of artillciy without the body’ The 
rocket now used in the British service has no stick, 
lieing kept point first by rapid rotation, imparted to 
it by means of three curved shields fixed cm the base 
so as to be on the same 
side of each vent, the 
invention of Mr Hale 
(S< c the accompanying 
figure ) The necessity 
for a stick is thus dis- 
pensed with Rockets 
may be discharged from 
tubes or troughs, or eve n laid on the groimci They 
may lie ignited by a friction tube* or a port fire In 
flight they turn up the wind it fired wuth a stick 
Hale s rockets have thoir range more affected than 
the ir direction by wind 

111 war, rockc ts are chiefly used for incendiary pur 
pose s for moral effec t — t sjit c lalJy frightening horses 
— and for v anous irregular operations The 24 and 
9 inch patterns are those now m the British service 
Life 801 iwf roekeU as the} are termed, are rockets 
made and designed for carrying a line over a wreck, 
and thus establishing a conimumcation from ship to 
shoie, by ineaiis of w hich a he avic r line, and eventu- 
ally a hawse r, may he passexl across and made fast 
to tVie ship’s most, when the crew may be hauled, 
singly or two togethe*r to shore in a sling or ‘breeches- 
buoy’ See Lifk rcvckets 
•SiqrwJ or ski/ rockets are small rockets formed of 
pasteboard cylinders, filled with nearly the same 
composition as that used in Congreve rockets, but 
the head, terminating in a cone, contains, instead of 
a shell, a number of ‘stars’ of various ingredients 
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and odlmin. The interetioes between theae are atnff ed 
with powder, which, when the rocket has attained 
iti greateet height, bursts the cylinder, causing the 
Ignited stars to spread through the air, and cast a 
brilliant or coloured hght which may be seen at a 
great distance. 

ROCK-hlSH, or Blaok Goby {Oohtus ntgr^t), 
a Teleostean hsh belonging to the family Gh)biida$ 
or Gobies. (See Goby ) The liock tish, like other 
members of the Goby genus, possesses the ventral 
fins umted to form a kind of suctorial disc by which 
it can attach itself to fixed objects. This fish is 
found on rocky coasts chiefly and inhabits the deeper 
rock pools left after the reci^ng tide The body is 
generally covered by an abundant mucous secretion, 
beneath which the small scales covering the body 
are almost concealed. 1 he tail is not forked in the 
Hock fish, and appears heavy relatively to the size 
of the body The first dorsal has its anterior and 
middle spines higher than the others, and is a smaller 
fin than the second dorsal The teeth in this form 
are numerous, and of conical shape Some of the 
Wrasse genus, belongmg to the family Labnda), are 
also occasionally known by the name of * rock fishes 

HOCKFOHi), a city of the United States, capital 
of Winnebago county, Illinois, is finely situated on 
both sides of the Hock Kiver, 93 miles w k w of 
Chicago, with which it is connected by rail It is 
the centre of an active business, and has abundant 
water power There are woollen and cotton lactones 
and several iron-foundnes, agricultural machine and 
implement factories, wagon and carnage factones 
Pop (1880), 13,129, (1890), 23,584 

KOCKHAMPTON, a town of Austraha, Queens 
land, capital of the county of Livingstone, on the 
Fitzioy Hiver, about 35 miles from its mouth, and 
420 miles north west of Brisbane It is the port of 
shipment for a large extent of back country, and also 
for some of the produce of the Peak Downs copper 
and gold mmes There are meat preserving works, 
soap factories, tannenes, &c The town is surrounded 
with land of good quality, especially suitable for graz 
mg purposes Minerals are widely diffused, gold, 
copper, and silver deposits being worked within a 
radius of 40 miles of the town Pop (1901), 15,461 

HOCKING -STONES, or Locan SrouBs, are 
masses of rock, often of great si/e and weight, so 
mcely poised on lower masses that they can be 
mov^ backwards and forwards with but little force 
Some of them are evidently artificial, others natural. 
The former appear to have been formed by cutting 
out a mass of rock round the centre (lOint of the base 
of the block. The latter are generally granitic rocks, 
in which porphyry and felspar are abundantly found. 
These mgrechents bemg rapidly decomposed, and the 
sand and dust swept away by wind and ram, what was 
originally a sohd rock ^comes a group of pillars of 
irregular shape, separated by horizontal and vertical 
fissures Gradually the edges of the blocks forming 
the pillar decay, and it assumes the appearance of two 
or more spheroidal rocks, one resting on the other 
When the upper masses are so situated as to pre 
serve their equilibrium notwithstanding the gradual 
wearing away of their bases, rocking stones are the 
result. In England rocking stones are found m 
Cornwall, Yorl^ire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and 
Wales, m Scotland, m the shires of Perth and Kirk- 
cudbright. They are supposed to have been em 
ployed m ancient times for purposes of divmation, 
the favourable or unfavourable answer bemg deter- 
inined by the number of vibrations. 

HOCK ISLAND, a city of the United States, 
capital of the county of the same name, m the state 
of Illinois, on the Mississippi, 2 or 3 miles above the 
mouth of Bock Biver, at the foot of the Upper 
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’ Rapids, 182 miles west by south of Chicago. It 
derives its name from an island, 3 miles in length, 

, the southern extremity of which is opjiiosite the town, 

' and on which there is a government arsenal The 
uty IB a great centre of railway and river traffic, and 
IS connected with the island and with Davenport on 
the other side of the ri\er by a railway and general 
traffic bridge Pop (1880). 11,659, (1890) 18,634. 

ROCKLAND, a city and seaport of the United 
States, capital of Knox county, Blaine on the south- 
west side of I’enobscot Ba\, alnmt miloa south east 
of Augusta The inhabitants are chietl\ engaged m 
ship budding, and m the manufatture of lime from 
the immense hmestoiie (juarnes in the \v iiuty Iron- 
founding 18 also earned on to some extent Poix 
(1880), 7599, (1890), 8174 
HOCKL AN 1 ) LAKE, a fine sheet of water m 
Rockland county, in the state of New \ork, about 
30 miles north of the city of that name It is about 
4 or 5 miles m circumference, its waters are very 
pure, and it furnishes large supplies of ice to New 
York city 

HOCK LING (MoteUa vulgai h) a genus of Tele- 
ostean fishes included in the Gadidie or Cod family 
The fiesh is much esteemed, and of savoury nature 
HOCK HIVEH rises m the state of Wisconsin, 
50 miles west of Lake Michigan , it flows b s w , 
receives several tributaries, enters Illinois, and falls 
I into the Mississippi a little below Hock Island city 
, Its whole length is estimated at 330 miles, about 
225 of which Lave been ascended, though with some 
1 difficulty, owing to the various rnjuds, by small steam 
I boats The region which it drams is one of the most 
I fertile in the world 

HOCKS See Geoloot 

HOCK SAlil', native chlonde of sodium See 
Salt and Sodium 

HO(^K S(T)RPION (Bnthwi or S( 0 )pio afei)^ 
a species of scorpion (which see) found in Africa, 
averaging about b inches in length I'he comb hke 
appendages borne on the lower surface of the body 
contain thirteen teeth. The bite of this form, although 
not absolutely fatal, is yet considered to be dangerous 
HOCK SNAKE, or Natal Pithon (IJortalia 
Natalen8tt)j a genus of Culubrine Snakes belonging 
to the family Boidee, and distinguished as a genus 
by the head being provided with irregularly shaped 
scales, by the presence of pits on the lip, and by the 
two rows of plates beneath the tail I'Le rock snake 
may attain a length of over 25 feet The teeth are 
of large size, and exist in both jaws, but, as in all 
the Boidee, no poison apparatus exists The colour 
IS a deep olive, marked by cross bands and spots of 
yellow margined with black There is an arrow- 
shaped mark on the bead, and a streak of dark colour 
passes from the hinder part of each eye The belly 
and sides of the face are of a yellow colour This 
snake is confined to Africa, and, like the boas, conceals 
itself m some situation coiled round some fixed object, 
whence it can readily and surely fasten on its prey, 
which it crushes among its muscular folds 

ROCK WORK, or Hocking, m masoniy, as its 
name implies, is that mode in which the stone has 
an artificial roughness given to it to imitate the 
natural face of a rock It is thus performed Hough 
draughts are cut round the face of the stone, from 
which the beds and joints are squared up The 
workman then, with a pitching tool and mallet, or 
with a hammer similar to a nidging hammer, breaks 
or splits away pieces from the face and arrises of the 
stone, striving to avoid the appearance of formality, 
and taking care not to leave tool marks It is an 
especial object, in taking out the pieces from the 
edges, that those in the two oontiguotis stones shall 
correspond as nearly as may be m sue and depth, so 
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that the whole eiirfaoe of the wall, when completed, 
may look ae inartificial ae poeeible It ia only in 
dramog such stones as admit of a piece being stmck 
out of their face by a blow, without leaving a ham- 
mer mark, that rock work is admissible Rock work 
formed by the chisel and mallet u insipid in the 
extreme, and its use evinces bad taste, as well as a 
lack of judgment 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, a name indefinitely 
given to the whole of the extensive system of moun 
tains which covers a great {lortion of the western 
half of North America, but more properly apphed to 
the eastern border of this mountain region, commenc 
ing in New Mexico m about 82** 30' V lat, and ex 
tending throughout the continent to the Polar Sea, 
terminating west of the Mackenzie River, in lat. 
69^ N , Ion 135** w 'fhe Rocky Mountains in the 
United States are divided into two parts in Southern 
Wyoming by a tract of elevated plateaus The chief 

C ips of the Sf)uthem half are the Front or Colorado 
ge, which in Wyoming has a mean elevation of 
9000 feet ^at Kvan s Pass, where it is crossed by the 
Union Pacific Railway, 8269 feet) In Colorado it 
increases to a mean height of 13,000 feet, its hipest 
points being Gray’s Peak (14,841 feet). Long's Peak 
h4,271 feet), and Pikes Peak (14,147 feet) The 
Sa watch Range, south of the Arkansas River, has 
its highest peak in Mount Harvard (14,376 feet), 
with passes at an elevation of from 12,000 to 18,000 
feet. The * Parks’ of Colorado are high mountain 
valleys, known as North, Middle, South, and San 
Ltds parks, with an elevation of from 6000 to 10,000 
feet, surrounded by ranges 8000 to 4000 feet higher 
The west border of the San Luis Park is formed by 
the San Juan Range with at least a dozen peaks over 

14,000 feet, and between one and two hundred above 

13,000 feet On the north eastern side this park is 
bounded by the Sangre de Cnsto Range, in which is 
Blanca Peak (14,464 feet) The Uintah Range, 
directly west of North I^ark, has several points above 

18,000 feet, and the Wahsatch Range, which forms 
the western limit of the southern division of the 
Rooky Mountains, rises to a height of 12,000 feet 
just east of Salt Lake City The northern division 
of the Rocky Mountains, with the exception of the 
Wind River Range and the Yellowstone region (see 
Y FLLOW8TONB), isloweraud has less impressive scenery 
than the southern In Idaho and Montana the 
groups are more irregular in outlme than in the south, 
and the division into ranges more uncertain Of 
these the Bitter Root Mountains in part of their 
course form the divide between the Missouri and the 
Columbia. There two ranges reach altitudes of 
upwards of 9000 feet, and are crossed by a number 
of passes at elevations of from 5500 to 6500 feet 
The Northern Pacific Railway crosses at Mullan’s 
Pass (5548 feet) through a tunuel 8850 feet long 
The Crazy Mountains, north of the Yellowstone, 
reach a height of 11,000 feet, other groups are the 
Big Horn Mount uns and the Black Hills, whose 
hipest point is Mount Harvey (0700 feet) In 
Canada the highest known peaks are Mount Brown 
(16,000 feet) and Mount Hooker (15,650 feet), lying 
about 58** N lat , the general altitude of this part 
of the range varying from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 
The pass leading between Mount Brown and Mount 
Hooker, called the Athabasca Portage, has a height 
of 7800 feet The Rocky Mountains contain some 
of the finest scenery m the world, and are specially 
rich in deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, &c , 
which are worked extensively They are in general 
scantily provided with vegetation, but occasionally 
magnificent forests occur The river systems con 
neoted with the Rooky Mountains send their waters 
in very different diremons In the north the Mac- 


kenzie flows to the Arctic Ocean, while the Sas- 
katchewan and many other streams flow east to 
Hudson’s Bay, the Atlantic reoeivee large supplies 
through the St. Lawrence and the North Amencan 
lakes, and also through the Mississippi, to the Pacific 
the only important tributaries from the Rooky Moun- 
tains are the Columbia and Colorado 

ROCOCO, a debased variety of the Louis-Qua 
torze style of ornament, proceedmg from it through 
the degeneracy of the Louis Quinze It is generally 
a meaningless assemblage of scrolls and enmped 
conventiomti shell-work, wrought mto all sorts of 
irregular and indescribable forms, without individu- 
ality and without expression 

ROCROI, or Rocbot, a village of France, depart 
ment of Ardennes, 15 miles north west of M4zihres, 
where the Duke d Lnghieti (the great Cond4) defeated 
the Spaniards, May 19, 1643 

ROD, a measure of length equal to 16^ feet. A 
square rod is the usual measure of brick-work, and 
IS equal to 272^ square feet 

RODENTI^ or Glires, an extensive order 
of Mammalia, represented by such forms as Rats 
and Mice, havers. Porcupines, Squirrels, Dor 
mice. Jerboas, Rabbits, Hares, Lemmings, &c (see 
accompany mg plate), and presen tmg, ae an order, 
a senes of well defined characteristics Of these 
characteristics the most prominent are those fur- 
nished by the structure and arrangement of the 
teeth No canine teeth are developed, the only teeth 
developed in these forms being incisors and molars. 
There are never more than two incisors in the lower 
jaw With the exception of the Lagomorpha or 
Lepondse (Rabbits and Hares), which possess four 
incisors in the upper jaw, the upper jaw also in 
rodents is provided with only two incisors (see figs. 1, 
4, 8, 15, and 25) These two additional mcisors of 
the Lepondee are, however, of small size The molar 
teeth and premolars are few m number, rarely exceed- 
ing four on each side of each jaw They generally 
number from two to six on each side of the upper 
and from two to five on each side of the lower jaw 
The incisors present a structure of charactenstic l^d, 
adapting them admirably for the gnawing operations 
of these forms These teeth consist ea(m of a front 
layer of hard enamd^ the posterior part of each tooth 
consisting of the softer dentine or ivory substance 
The result of this arrangement in these gnawing 
front teeth b to ensure the keeping of a penistent 
sharp edge, smee the hmder and softer dentine, being 
worn away faster than the front and harder enamel 
a chisel like shape is produced and maintained. And 
in addition to this structural arrangement, these teeth 
continue to grow from persistent pulps throughout 
life, so that provision is not only thus made for a 
sharp edge being kept up, but also for the due growth 
and formation of new tooth material The mcisora 
are of long, curved shape, and each forma a segment 
of a circle, the teeth being so brought into apposition 
that their power to effectually gnaw substances placed 
between them is exerted under the most favourable 
auspices Between the mcisors and molar teeth a 
wide diaetema or interval exists The molars consist 
of enamel, dentine, and cement, as in most other 
mammals, and their crowns may exhibit a lammated 
or tuberculate arrangement of parts The teeth of 
rats and mice exhibit the latter feature, as shown m 
fig 17 This structure of the molars has reference to 
the motion of the jaws m gnawing, the jaws of these 
animals being so articulated by the longitudinal pon 
tion of the condyles that they slide backwards and 
forwards instead of vertically, as m other atiimitU 
The transverse ridges of the molar teeth act there- 
fore m opposition to this sliding motion of the jaws 
in gnawing The molars m some coses (as in the 
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BeftTen) alto gfrow from peniateiit polpB) and posaen 
ondivided fangs. 

The feet poesees oaaally five toes, each of these 
being anned with daws. Most Bodentia are of small 
size, the Capybara or Hiver-hog (fig 24, see Oapt- 
bara), Beavers, and Forcupmes mesenting the most 
obvious exceptions to this rule, ^e great toe, when 
present, does not differ in form from the other digits, 
and variations are perceptible in the development of 
the thumb Collar-bones or davicles may absent 
(as m Gumea-pigs) or present The thigh generally 
possesses a thira trochanter The hind feet (as m 
Jerboas) may possess but three digits instead of the 
usual number, five, and the Capybaras, instead of 
nails, possess hoofed toes. The beaver agam has the 
hind feet webbed, to adapt it for its semi-aquatic life 
(see figs 9 and 10) Some have the hind legs of 
extreme length, as the Jerboas (see illustration of 
Jumpmg Mouse, a member of this family, fig 12) 

The stomach, generally of simple structure, may 
in some forms exhibit a tendency to become of 
compound nature, and its antenor portion (as in 
Beavers) may be provided with glandular appendages 
This same {lortion in the dormouse is glandular and 
dilated so as to resemble the proventnculus or diges- 
tive stomach of birds A large caecum generally 
exists, and the intestine is usually very long A 
gall-bladder is fre<]uently wanting The surfaces 
of the cerebral hemispheres or true brain are smooth 
or destitute of convolutions, and when viewed from 
above the cerebellum or lesser bram is seen to be 
in great part left uncovered by the cerebrum The 
corpus cidlosum is well developed The smoothness 
of the bram m rodents has induced Owen to include 
the rodents in his group of the Lissencephala, a 
sub -division of the Mammalian class, which, in 
his system of arrangement, also includes the Cheir- 
optera (Bats), Insectivora (Hedgehogs, &c), and 
Edentata (Sloths, Armadilloes, &c) The penis of 
rodents developes a bone, and the testes nonnally 
remain m the abdomen, but descend penodically mto 
the groin at the breeding seasons Vesiculoe scmi 
nales and prostatic glamls exist The uterus of the 
female is frequently completely divided into two 
cornua or horns, each of which cavities opens separ- 
ately mto the vagina In others the two cornua 
unite to form a single uterus or womb The placenta 
(which see) m Kodentia is of the deciduate type, and 
IB of discoid conformation. The rodents are extremely 
prolific 

These animals are very generally distributed 
throughout the world, with the exception of Australia 
and Madagascar, indigenous rodents being unknown 
m the latter island I"he food consists chiefly of 
plants, the rodents subsisting upon bard roots, nuts, 
and fruits, which they gnaw by means of their in- 
cisors They may cause much destruction to the 
works of man through their gnawmg habits Many 
exhibit peculiar instincts, such as the nest and hut- 
buildmg habits of the Beavers (which see), the 
migratory tendencies of the Lemmings (which see), 
&c Some possess large cheek-pouches m which 
food may be stored up (See Rat) The skm, 
generally covered with hair, is spmy m the Porcu- 
pines (which see), some genera of which group 
possess prehensile tails Many of these animals 
furnish furs of value m commerce 

The principal families of this order are the Lepo- 
ndae, which includes the Hares and Rabbits and the 
Calling bares or Pikas , the Cavidss or Gavies, m- 
cludmg the Gmnea-pig, Aguti, Chinchilla, and Faca, 
(see the Plate, figs 19, 20, 22, and 23), the Hystn- 
cid«e or Porcupines, mcludmg several forms brides 
the true porcupmes (see Poboupinb), the Castondse 
or Beaver famdy, indndmg, besides the beaver pro- 


TOr, the Musquash and the Coypii; the Mnndss or 
Mice, mcludmg Rats, Mice, lemmings, Hamsters, 
Voles, (see figs. 11, 18>16, 21), the Myoxidm or 
Dormice (fig 5), the Sdundse or ^uurels, and Mar- 
mots, Flymg ^uirrels, (figs 1-4) 

Rodent remains first occur in a foadl state in the 
Eocene period of the Kdnozoio or Tertiary epoch, in 
which period remains of forms allied to the Bomodoe 
and Sqmrrels exist In Pliocene and Poat-Pliooene 
formations rodent remains become tolerably fdentiful. 
Of the Post Tertiary forms, Trogonthenum, or the 
Great Beaver, found in European dtposi^ is a 
familiar species, and the Cave Beaver {Caatoi apelcfua) 
IS also a notable form Tre^gonthenum may possibly 
have survived the human period 

The Hares and Rabbito first occur as fossils in 
Miocene and Pliocene defiosits, the Porcupines m 
Pliocene and Post Pliocene formations of Europe 
and Asia, and the Rats and Mice in Miocene and 
Phixiene formations llie Guinea pigs are chiefly 
Post-Tertiary, their remains occurring in the Bra 
zihan bone caves of that age (Lund) 

RODERICK, last of the Visigoth kings of Spain, 
was, according to Spanish chroniclers, the son of 
Theodefred, duke of Cordova, the Arab historians, 
who are apparently more trustworthy, say he was of 
humble birth, but rose through his bravery to the 
command of the cavalry A conspiracy which had 
been formed against Witira, the reigning prince, by 
the nobles of Roman blood and the clergy, resulted 
in the deposition of that monarch and the elevation 
of Roderick to the throne m 709 The two sons of 
Witiza, bent on regaining their father’s crown, 
formed a conspiracy, in which they were joined by 
their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and Seville, 
and Count Julian, governor of Ceuta, and to 
strengthen themselves for the contest, (ailed in to 
their assistance the arab chief Muza ibn Nozeir, who 
had just completed the conquest of Mauritania. 
Julian treacherously surrendered Ceuta, the key of 
the whole country, and acted as the guide of the 

12.000 Berbers whom 'lank led into Spam The 
Mussulmans lanrkd at Algesiros, near Gibraltar 
{(rebel al Tank^ Mountain of Tank), on the 28th 
Apnl, 711, and defeated the army which Thcodemir, 
governor of Andalusia, led against them Informecl 
of the invasion, Rodenck, then engaged m reducing 
the savage tn^s of Vosconia, immediately called 
the nation to arms, and advanced against Tank, 
with an army variously estimated at from 60,000 to 

100.000 men, while the Arabs numbered only 26,000 
The decisive battle commi need at Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, on the 24th July, 711, and lasted eight days 
Roderick directed m person the centre of his anny, 
and relying on the patriotism of Witiza’s sons in the 
presence of the infidel invaders, he intrusted them 
with the command of the wings On the third day 
of the battle Roderick was killed — in single combat 
with Tank, as the legends nin The C'hnstians con- 
tinued to fight desperately, but the issue was decided 
by the desertion of Witiza’s sons to the enemy The 
fate of Rodenck is the theme of several Spanish 
romances of the fourteenth century, and of poems by 
Scott and Southey 

RODEZ, or Rhodez, a town of France, capital of 
the department of Aveyron, on a height above the 
Aveyron, 86 miles north-west of Montpellier It 
appears imposmg at a distance, but has steep narrow 
streets and mean houses, mostly of wood, with pro- 
jectmg fronts The chief objects of interest are the 
cathedral, with a lofty and singularly-constructed 
tower, the episcopal palace, the college originally 
Jesuit, the pubhc library, town-house, prefecture, 
and old Cordelier monastery The manufactures 
are serge, army clothing, and other fabrics, wax and 
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tallow candles, iron wares, and leather, and the 
trade is m these and m cheese, mules, and cattle 
Pop (1896), 11,443, of commune, 16,303 
RODNEY, Geoboe Brtdors, Baron Rodney, a 
naval commander, bom m 1719 at Walton upon 
Thames Ills father. Captain Rodney of the Royal 
Mannes, destined the son for the naval profession, 
and after a short stay at Harrow School the boy was 
sent to sea at the a^e of twelve years He b^ame 
a heutenant in 1739, hrst obtained a ship m 1742, 
and m 1749 went to Newfoundland as governor 
On his return m 1752 be was elected member of 
Parliament for Saltash In 1759, having been pro 
moted to the rank of admiral, he commanded the 
expedition destined for the bombanlment of Havre, 
which he executed with such suceess that the pLn e 
has never recovered its former importanee as an 
arsenal for war shijis In 1761 he sailed to the 
West Indies, where he distmguislied himself in the 
reduction of Martinique, and on his return was re 
warded with a baronetcy A contested election for 
Northamfibinshire (1 768), tcigether with serious losses 
at the gaming table, impaired liis fmances, and he 
found It DocesHary to retire to the Continent The 
French griveniment made some overtures t<J him 
which would have reermted his fortune These he 
rejected, and the fact having transpired, he was 
tilled in command of a squadron destined for the 
Mediterranean In 1780 he fell m with Admiral 
Langaras fleet off (Vpe St Vincent, and comjdetely 
defeated it In 1781 he sailed for the West liuhes, 
and defeated near Martin i<pic the French fleet under 
the Count de (uiichen, though badly supported by 
his subordinatts, and Apiil 12, 1782, obtained a 
decisive victory over the French fleet, under De 
Grasse, capturing hve, and sinking one of his largest 
vessels The Count de Grasse was himself taken 
prisoner, and his flag ship, the VtUc de Paiu^ with 
thirty SIX ehests of money to p ly the crowd of troops 
which loaded the French fleet, together with their 
whole tram of artillery, fell into the hands of the 
vie»torB The victory was the rtsuat of the daring 
mauamvre of bn aking through the cut my s line and 
placing it betwc en two fires, a mode of attack which 
had been discoutmued since the days of the Com- 
monwealth A barony and a pension of £2000 
were bestowed upon him for his scrMces, and on his 
decease in 1702, a inoiiuiuc ut w is voted to his memory, 
at the national expense, in 8t Paul s 

HODOLPH (or Kudoif) I, Em|>eror of Ger 
many, founder of the impc nal house of Austria, was 
bom m 1218, hemg the eldest son of Alliert IV, 
count of Hajisburg and landgrave of Alsace He 
was brought up in the court and camp of the 
EmjKjror IVederick II , and on the death of his 
father succeeded to tomtones of a very mcslerate 
exteut, which, m the sjnrit of the times, he sought 
to flugment by military enterjinses In 1245 he 
marned a daughter of the Count of Hoheiiberg, by 
whom he accpiiied an accession of territory, and, 
some years after, served under Ottokar, king of 
Bohemia, against the Pagan l^russians Several 
years of active warfare ensued, m which he much 
distinguished himstlf by his prudence, valour, and 
the spiiit of justice with which he protecteci the 
inhabitants of the towns from their baromal oppres- 
sors In 1278, as he was encamped before the walls 
of Basel, he received the unexpected mtelhgenoe 
that he was elected Kmg of the Romans, and 
emperor, m preference to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
and Ottokar, king of Bohemia. Rodolph, then m 
hiB fifty fifth year, willingly accepted the proffered 
elevation, and, being crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 
immediately strengthened himself by marrying one 
of hia daughters to Ludwog, count palatine of Bavana^ 


and another to Albert, duke of Saxony He also took 
steps to gam the favour of Pope Gregory X., who 
mduc^ the King of Castile to withdraw his preten- 
sions The King of Bohemia, however, at that tune 
one of the most powerful prmces m Europe, persisted 
m his opposition, and a war ensued, m which he was 
defeat^ and compelled to sue for peace, and agree 
to pay homage Stung by this disgrace the Bohe- 
mian king broke the treaty m 1277, and the foliowring 
year Ottokar was defeated a second time, and slain. 
By the treaty with his successor which followed, 
Rodolph was to hold Moravia for five years and 
retam the Austrian prov mces, which had been previ- 
ously yielded by Ottokar, and the securing of which 
to his family was henceforward his primary object. 
After some abortive attempts to restore the mfiuenoe 
of the empire in '1 uscany he contented himself with 
drawing large sums from Lucca and other large 
cities for the confirmation and extension of their 
privileges No foreign foe remainmg he assiduously 
employed himself to restore peace and order to 
Germany, and wisely put dowmi the private fortresses, 
which served as a retreat to banditti and to ferocious 
nobles For these and other emment services in the 
same spirit he obtained the title of ‘ a hviiig law,* 
and was regarded as a second founder of the German 
Empire He subsK (pieritly engaged m war with the 
Counts of Savoy and of Burgundy, and dehvered the 
young King of Bohemia from the captivity to which 
he had lieen subjected by the Regent Otho, and 
married him to one of his daughters The final 
object of the enqiemr was to secure the imperial 
Bueeession to his sou Albert, but the electors, jealous 
of the rapid rise of the family, could not be mode to 
concur, and Rodolph felt the disappointment severely 
He had, however, laid a permanent foundation for the 
prosperity of his rate, and after a reign of nmeteen 
years expired m July, 1291 Q'here is scarcely an 
excellence, eithi r of body or mind, which the biog- 
raphers of the house of Austria have not attributed 
to its founder and he appears to have merited no 
small portion of their paiiegvnc Few prmces have 
suiytassed him m i nc rgy of character and in civd and 
military talents He was personally brave, almost 
to rashness, mdefatigable, simple and unaffected in 
bis manners, affa])le, and magnanimous In the 
beginning of his career he seems to have shared m 
the usual license of the period m pursuit of aggran- 
dizement, but as an emperor he has been considered, 
for the most j)art as equitable and just as he was 
brave and intelligent 

llODOSTC, i town of Turkey in Europe, m 
lloumelia, on the north shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
77 miles west of ( \mstantmople It is surrounded 
by embattled walls fianked with towers, and has 
many haiulsume streets, laige caravansenes, and 
public baths T he environs are covered with vme- 
yards, producing an excellent wine, and there is an 
impoHaut trade m it and m com and other products. 
Pop aliout 20,000 
ROE BUCK See Dkfr 

ROE DEER {Caivreolua Caprwa)^ a genus of Oer- 
vid» or Deer (whith see), of small size, the adult 
measunng about 2 feet at the shoulders and about 
2^ feet at the hind quarters The horns or antlers are 
small, and provided w ith three short branches only 
Ihe general body colour is a browm. The tail has a 
white patch at its root, the belly and mner aspects 
of the liml)8 liemg of a grayish white colour The 
chin IB of a white colour, and a white spot exists on 
each Bide of the bps These animals inhabit moun- 
tamouB districts, and are monogamous, each male 
remaining faithful throughout life to one female. 
When imtated or alarmed the Roe-deers may prove 
very dangerous adversaries, and are able to infiiot 
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§Bwm wounds with their imtlen. Two young may 
be produced at a birth. 

ROEKMOND, or HuBEMOimB, a town m Dutch 
Limburg, at the confluence of the lioer and Maae, 
28 miles north by east of Maestncht It is nearly 
surrounded by canals, and its fortifications have been 
converted into pubhc walks. An elegant bridge over 
the Roer connects the town proper with the suburb 
of St Jakob It 18 well built, and has among its 
edihces a large and beautiful (^ansh church, an abbey, 
occupied partly as a church and partly as a pnson 
and barracks, a royal college, a seminary, elegant 
courUiouBeB, m what was once a bishop’s pahuH) 
and, above all, the Munsterkerk, a spacious and 
most beautiful Byzantme structure The manufac- 
tures are woollen, silk, and cotton goods, pajw, 
leather, shot, wax candles, &c Pop (1890), 8984 

UOKSKJLDE, a seaport of Denmark, in the 
Island of Zealand, on a Bord of the same name, 
formmg a branch of the Cattegat, 18 miles west of 
Copenhagen, with which it is connected by railw^ay 
It 18 said to ha\ e been founded by the Pagan King 
itoe in the fifth century, became the residence of 
King Harald m 980, and soon rose to be among the 
most important towns of Denmark It contains a 
palace, an ancient and beautiful cathedral, founded 
m 1084 by Canute the Holy, a cathedral school and 
mstitute for female nobility, and has mineral springs 
m high repute, and a winter haven, admittmg vessels 
drawing 9 feet of water Pop (1890) 6974 

ROlxATION DAYS (Lat a request), the 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesdiy before Holy 
Thursday or Ascension Day, so calUd from the 
supplications or htanies which are ap[)omted m the 
ntual to lie sung or recited in pubhc procession by 
the clergy and people It is said that Claudius 
Mamercus, bishop of Vienna alxiut the middle of 
the hfth century, ordered these days to be observed 
as public fasts, with sole mn processions and suppliea 
tiouB on the occasion of some great public calamity 
I’he arrangement was imitatt (1 and repeated, and at 
last it bt c imea lawin the Latin Churt h that these days 
should be annually observe <l as fasts, with processions 
and supplications to secure a blessing on the fruits 
of the earth and the* temporal interests of men 
The week in which they octur is called Rogation 
Week, and the Sunday of the w^elt Rogation Sunday 
At the Reformation the Anglican (’hurch discon 
tinned the public processions, but ordered these days 
to be observetl as jinvate fasts They have also 
received the name of (iang or Gauge Days from 
the ancient custom of perambulating the Ixmndaries 
of the parishes on these dajs — a custom still kept 
up m some places 

ROGER I , Count of Sicily, one of the numc rous 
sons of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman baron m 
France, was bom about lOJl Rogers brothers, 
Drago, Humfrey, William, and Rolnrt Guiscard, 
had ac(]Uired fame in Italy, and obtained possession 
of the county of Aversa, w hen he also w w summoned 
thither by his brother, Ii<»bert Guiscaid, and landed 
m Apulia in 1057 The two brothers, Robert, the 
eldest, and Roger, the youngest, founded the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies Roger m 1063 defeated the 
Sarsmens at Ceramium, and was therenjwn confirmed 
by the pope m all his conquests in Sicily He took 
the title of Count of Sicily, but owing to a dispute 
with his brother relative to the province of Calabna 
on the mamland, of which Robert refused to cede 
the half to Roger according to promise, a fierce war 
broke out between the brothers It was appeased, 
however, m process of tune, and the complete subju- 
gation of Sicily was the result of their conjunct 
operations. After the death of Robert Guiscard m 
1085 the Norman power m Italy came into Roger’s 


hands. The general rapiport given to him by the 
pope freed him from many dangers. In 1098 ho 
gave him a free brief, the genuineness of whidb has, 
however, lieen questioned, tliat he would send no 
legate to Sicily without Rogers consent^ and left 
It to him to decide what bisho)xi shoidd attend 
the general assemblies of the oliurch and whom 
he should detam for the service of the kingdom. 
With this exteiisiou of his spintual rights Roger 
lutroduoed many in\|iortant miproi ements, estab- 
lishing schools in Salerno, Slc He ditd, at the age 
of seventy, in 1101 

ROGER II , King of Sicily, m oond son of the 
above, at his fathers death was only hve years of 
age His elder brother, Simon, died m 1102, and 
during his minont\ thi government was admmlstertd 
first by his mother, Athlheid, a daughter of the 
Margrave Boniface of Montserrat, and then by I*nni e 
Robert of Burgundy His lofty stature, dark eye, 
and powerful voice bespoke one born for dominion, 
and ins inflexible decision and perseierauce in all 
matters of business kept his kingdom together and 
brought unit> and order into it '1 he free barons of 
the land, howcier, leagued with Poimj Houorius II 
to break the Norman ascendency They hail no 
success, and the f>ope voluntarily confirmed Roger in 
the po8S( sBion of Ai)ulia and C’alabria Pope Ana- 
cletus extended the contumatmn ti> Gainiaand Naples, 
and m 1130 he was honoured with the title of king 
He now pressed so haid upon the baions that Rainiilf 
of Avtlhno, Robert of Capua, Servius of Naples, and 
others revolted, receiving support from the Genuan 
and Greek tinpcrors, Lothar and Emmanuel, and the 
infliunce of the anti pofie, liiruKcnt II, who exooin- 
miinie ited the bieiliau monau h Roger m 1132 was 
debated by tlum m an ingigement, but having 
promptly nssembh*d a new army suddenly recovered 
all he had lost, and although the revolt lasted till 
1136 it tenninated to Roger s advantage When he 
had brought his kingdoui into ord('r tht hope of gam 
and hatied of the infidels led him ovtr to Afnea m 
1146 He took Malta and th( adjacent islands, and 
afterw'ards made bimsclf in xstt r of Tripoli With a 
second fleet ht sailed to Madii, and took it m 1118 
At the same time ho led an expedition against the 
Kingdom of Greece, in which he took (’orfu and 
’IhelxR, and plmnlcred Corinth, Athens, Cephaloma, 
and Negropont, retiinimg with an immense booty 
In 1152 he extended his demiinion fnun Tiijioli to 
3’uiiis, and from the desi rt of Mohrab to Katrwan 
The ptace which followed ho turned to goo<l account, 
reforming the law, introducing order into the adminis 
tration, jiatremi/ing science, building palaces, forming 
jiarks, fish [muds, introducing the silk manufacture 
into bieily, &c He died in 1154, predeceased by 
four sons, and leavmg a traiiepnl, powerful, and uni 
versally honoured kmgdemi, which he had founded 
by Ins V alour, and maintainc d by his prudence and 
firmness, to Ins feeble and almost mibecile fifth son, 
William 1 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN See Hovbden 
(Roger de) 

RO<tE11S, Samuei, an eminent poet, was bom at 
Stoke Newington, London, July 30, 1763 His father 
was a leading membe r of a Dissenting congregation, 
and a banker by profession After completing his 
attendance at school, young Rogers entered the 
banking establishment as a clerk, but his favourite 
pursuits were poetry and liter ature, and he is said to 
have meditated submitting some of his juvc‘mle pro 
dnctions to Dr Johnson, who, however, died before 
the young poet could sumraoii up courage to effec't 
the execution of his iiurjKMse His first appearance 
before the pubhc was in 1786, when he gave to the 
world his Ode to Superstition, and other Ptienui 
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Bhortly after this he Tiefted Fraaoe a&d also Scotland, 
and was introduced to many of the leading literary 
celebrities of the day in both countries His great 
>em, the Pleasures of Memory, with which his name 
principallv identified, appeared in 1792 It is a 
carefully finished and graceful production, but some> 
what defincTit in force and vigour, and though every 
one is familiar with the name, the Pleasures of 
Memory is a {K>em that at the present day is com 
paratively little read It was received with unbounded 
apfdause, arul the reputation of the author was still 
further confirmed by the publication in 1798 of An 
Kpistle to a Friend and other Poems. On the death 
of bis father in 179"! he retired in a great measure 
from the banking house, leaving its management to 
a younger brother, but retaining still an interest in 
the concern as a jiartner Alxnit the same time also 
he removed to apartments in the I cmple, whu h he 
uitted in 1808 for the celebrate d house in St James* 
•lace, occupied by him to the Hose of his life 
Knabled by his wealth to gratify without restriction 
his love of letters and the fine arts, he sf»cnt his da>B 
in indofs'iuh nco and case , enjoying the fnrndship of 
the most distinguished men of the day, and surround 
ing himself with all the apidianees of art and liter 
ature His house, adonied with the finest sjiecimens 
of (lainting ami sculpture, was a veritable temjik of 
the fine arts, and a general rende/voiis for the world 
of intellec t and fashion It ought also to lie recorded 
that, though bitter of tongue, no man was more gen 
erouB in relieving distrLSS or assisting struggling 
genius, and Sheridan, Moore, Campbell, and others, 
were all indebted at chtTerent times to his gc nerous 
lilxmlity After twelve years of mlence he pub 
Imbed in 1810 his poem of Columbus, which was 
severely handled by the C^inutcrly lleview, and met 
with little siieeisH Jaccpielino, a Tale, apjx^arod m 
1814, ImiuiuI up in the same volume with Lord Pvron s 
Lain, published by Murray The same year he \iH)ted 
Paris, extending his tour to ltal>, and remained 
abroad for several years On his return in 1819 he 
published the pocun of ITuiimn Life, which went 
thnnigh several editions In 1822 appeared the first 
part of his Italv, a senes of {MH.niH descnjdive of the 
scenery and anti<|Uilies of that country, and pcrhn))8 
the finest c>f all his works ( \mtimiutions of it fol 
lowed at Hucc<sHi\e jmrmds, and n complete edition 
was published in 1810, Ijeautifully illustrated by 
Prout, Stotliard, and 'rurner, wdiith, with an illus 
trateel edition of his other penims, composes two 8vo 
Volumes, ami was issued at an oiitlaN to the author 
of miarly jCl'itOOO It proved, howevc^r, a reniuner 
stive speculation 'Jhll within a few years of his 
death, when h« w as aecideutally nin over by a car 
nago, and confined for the remainder of his davs to 
a chair, Kogt^rs was a man of extnmiely active habits, 
taking a great deal of jvedestrian even ise, and was a 
freeiuent attendant at ojwras, exmcc rts, and oratorios 
A short tune prev lous to this mishap he had Ixeii 
offered the laureate ship, vacated b\ the death of 
Wordsworth, but declined the apjKuntment, which 
was liestovvod on Tennyson. Tliough now unable to 
move aliout except in a carriage he enjoyed the society 
of hiB fnends to the last, and expired in his ninety* 
tliird year, on 18th December, 1855 His umejue 
collection of works of art was disixiscHl of by auction 
after his death A volume of nls liable Talk, re 
iiowned for shrewd remark and anecdote, was pub 
Imbed by Alexander Dyce (1866) See also P W 
Clayden’^8 Early Life of Samuel Rogers (1887), and 
Rogers and his Contem|>orano8 (1889) 

ROHAN, Hrnri, Dukk of, was liom in 1579, at 
the castle of Blain, m Bnttany, and brought up m 
the Reformed Church by his parents. In his six 
teenth year he joined the court of Henry IV , whose 


childless marriage led him to entertain the hope thil| 
as a very near relative of that king, he might one day 
succeed him in Navarre He accompanied Henry in 
his campaigns, and afterwards travelled thro^^ 
France, Italy, Germany, and England. In 1608 he 
was appoint^ duke and peer of France He married 
Mai^aret de B^thune, diaughter of Sully In 1610 
the assassination of the king dashed all his hopes. 
The opposite parties again fiew to arms Bohan 
placed himself at the bead of the Calvmists But 
Louis XIII was not the man to grant religions 
toleration, and Richelieu, the all powerful minister, 
annihilated the political existence of the Huguenots. 
La Rexhelle fell in 1628, and the peace of 1629 gave 
the Protestants of France their death blow Bohau 
withdriw from his native land, and in exile wrote his 
M< moires sur les chr>seB advenues en France depuis 
la Mort de Henn IV , A,c (Pans, 1630) In the 
wars of Venue against Austria be commanded the 
troops of the republic till the Peace of Cherasoo in 
1681 Hereu{)on he was ap|x)inted by Kicheheu 
French ambassaflor to Switzerland He also beaded 
the French army in the Gnsons, and defended the 
Valteliuf against the Spaniards and Germans After 
the annihilation of the S)»aniBh force at the Lake of 
Como in 16^6, the Irench indulging in all kinds of 
cruelty led to a revolt Rohan, unable to quell it, 
was taken prisoner, and did not regain his freedom 
till he had promised to evacuate the temtory He 
went after this to Geneva, where he composed his 
M /moires et Jx'ttres siir la Guerre de la Valtehne 
(three vols Geneva, 1638) In Germany the Romau 
Cathrdic league hml let loose the furies of w^ar In 
spired with zeal for the relief of his brethren in the 
faith, he m 16 J8 joined Bernard of Weimar, who 
was then commanding the Protestant army on the 
Rliine Ho was severely wounded at the battle of 
lUunnfehlen, 2Sth h ebruary, 3 638, and died on the 
1 Uh April following His wife, who atttnded him 
in all his campaigns, and had m 1625 heroically de 
fended Castrt a against the royalists, died at l^ana m 
1660 Besides the works mentioned aliove he wrote 
Les Intdn^ta ekii Princes (Pans, 1649), Traits du 
Gouvemement ties Trei/e Cantons (Pans, 1649), and 
Diseoiirs PolitKiues (Pans, 1691) 

ROHAN, Loms TlKNfe Fdouard, Prince di, 
Carelinal Bisliop of Strasburg, was bom m 1784 at 
Pans The dissipation m which the young ecclesi* 
astie inelulged did not prevent him from attending 
to study, nor from fonnmg ambitious ]>rujocts In 
1772 he went as ambassador to the court of Vienna. 
Ho dtnves his notonetv, however, chiefly from the 
affair of the necklace (See Antoinette (M arik), and 
Lamottf ) Ho was then grand almoner of France, 
and being thrown into the Bastille, continued in 
pnson more tliaii a year, when he was acquitted and 
rtdeased bv the Parliament of Paris, August, 1786 
He w^as afterwards a memWr of the constituent 
assembly, but, on account of hts opjHisition to the 
revolutionary principles, was obliged U\ retire to Ger- 
many, where he died in 1803 See the Miimoires of 
Cieorgel. Campon, &a, and the Recueil des Pihces 
uonceruant 1* Affaire du Collier 
ROlliLKllAND, or Kohilound, a divisiaii of 
British India, liounded north by the Himalayas, 
separatmg it from Kumaon, west and south west by 
the Ganges, and east and south east by the com 
mwsionership of Oudh, area, 10,885 square miles, 
pop 5,343,674 The surface is a plain, with a gradual 
slope south, in which direction its principal streams, 
Deoha, and others, flow Its north frontier 
IS occupievl by an extensive forest, elsewhere 
the sugar cane, cotton, and the hner fruits of the tem* 
perate zone flourish. It takes its name from the 
Rohillss, an Afghan tnbe, who gained possession of 
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It eftily in the eighteenth century It forms a com 
tniasionet^e diyimon of the North west Provinoes of 
the Bengal Presidency, and is subdivided into the 
districts Bijnur, Mnradabad, Budaon, Bareli, Terai, 
and Shahjahanpur It incloses the native prin> 
ci^i^ of Rampnr 

jROLAND, or Orlando, a celebrated hero of the 
romances of chiviUry, and one of the paladins of 
Charlemagne, of whom he h represented as the 
nephew His character is that of a brave, unauspi 
Clous, and loyal wamor, but somewhat simple in his 
disposition According to the Song of Boland, which 
forms part of the Chansons de Geste, Charlemagne, 
after a six years’ stay m Spain, resohed to return 
home By the advice of Boland the emperor sent 
Ganelon to Saragossa to receive the homage of the 
Saracen king Marsilius This mission had Wn fatal 
to ail who h^ been formerly sent on it, and Ganelon, 
to revenge himself on Roland, betrajed to Marsilius 
the line of march of the Christian army Marsilius 
collects an immense host, allows Charlemagne to 
cross the Pyrenees with the mam body of his force, 
and falls upon the rear guard commanded by Boland 
A desperate struggle ensued, 100,000 mhdels fell, and 
Boland had only 50 remaining of the 20,000 warnors 
whom he had led into the narwiw pass of Bonces 
valles (RonceA aux) Another jjagaii army hastens up 
Beeing himself now fairly ovirjxiwered Boland at 
last sounds his enchanted horn, which is hennl be} ond 
the mountains by the emperor U'he traitor Ganelon, 
however, deceives Charlemagne with the a8suranc*e 
that Boland is only engaged on a detr hunt Ihnce 
the sound of the ivory horn is heard and unanswered, 
but another blast, the Molonce of which cracked 
Boland s temples, farmed the em]>eror for the safety 
of his fayoimte warn(*r He hunics up to his assist 
anoe, but it is too late Boland, wounded m many 
places, has dragged himself to die at the fcsit of a 
tree, has sung his death song and thrown down his 
enchanted sword Durandal and the ivory horn, and 
covered them wnth his body Nothing remains but 
to avenge the death of the hero, and this (’harle 
magne does m a senes of bloody victoncs, with the 
narration of which the poem closes The celebrate d 
rcimantic epics of Boiardo (Orlando Innaniorato) and 
Anosto (Orlando Furioso) relate to lioland and his 
exploits 

ROLAND, Jean Marik i»e la PLATI^RE, bom at 
Thiry, near Villtfranthe (Tkaujolais), in 1734, was, 
previous to the revolution, engaged in manufactures 
Being sent to Pans by the cit} of Lyons, on official 
business before the national assembly (1791), ho 
became connected with Brissot and other popular 
leaders, through whose influence he was ajipointed 
minister of the intenor in 1 792 His pnnciplcs, how- 
ever, were so far from lieing agreeable to the king 
that he was dismissed after a few mouths, but after 
the 10th of August he was recalled to the ministry, 
and contmued to hold his place until the proscription 
of the Girondists compelled him to leave Pans On 
receiving at Bouen the news cjf the death of his wife 
he lulled himself with a sword cane Boland was 
the author of the Dictionary of Manufactures, three 
vols. 4to, forming part of the EncyclopcSdie Mc^tho- 
dique, and of several other works His wife, Marie 
Jeanne Phlipon, was bom at Pans m 1754, and 
was the daughter of an engraver She was remark- 
able for her beauty, and received an excellent edu- 
cation. The study of Greek and Roman history 
early inflamed her imagination, and gave her a ten 
dtney to repubbean sentiments After her mamage 
in 1779 Madame Boland took part in the studies and 
tasks of her husband, and accompanied him to Swit 
xerUnd and England. Tlie revolution found in her 
a ready oemysori to its principles, and on the appoiot- 
\ou. AiL 


ment of her husband to the ministxy she partldjiated 
in his ofhdal duties, writing and preparing many 
papers, and taking a share in the ^htical ooundw 
of the leailers of the Girondist |mrty (See Girond* 
i«5Ts ) On the fall of her husband she was arrested. 
She conducteil herst^lf w ith great flminoss during the 
trial, and at the time of her execution. *Oh lal*erty, 
what crimes are cHimmitted in thy name’’ was hep 
exclamation when she airntd at thoscaifold, Nov 8, 
17'>3 ^V^llle in prison she wrote Memoirs of her 
Life, which were afterwards published w ith her other 
writings relating to the t vents of the revolution 
The nuwt uunt wlition m that of J Clan tio (18S4) 
Set w orks by Lnm\ (18M) lbid« r (1 '<^>2) and Due as 
and the Ctirresponilaiu t dt Madanu Roland 
(l‘>01) by C Perrond 

HOLLER See Vi.uicuTi uai Tmi'ikmkntk 

ROLLER {Coracia»), a gmiisof Instssorial Bmh 
(^ee Inskshorkr) intluded in tlu Fissirostral stction 
of that order, and forming at onto the tviK of the 
family CoraciiclsB and of the aub family Oonuiine 
The bill m these birds is of t longati d form and com 
presstni shajvt It is high and broiul at the base, 
and hooked at its tij) The upjicr mandible over 
hangs the lower one The nostrils are pierced at 
the liose of tb( mandible The tots aro free, and 
imt united at tluir Iwists Thtso birds aro generally 
of small Bi7( They frequently exhibit brilliant 
tolours in their plumage, and arc (onfmed m their 
distribution to the eastern heimsjibere The food 
consists |>artly of insects and partly of nuts and fruits. 

Tht Common Roller {Coraemtf qarruluy see 1*1 I 
at ORNnnoKun) is found in Europe, hut only 
occasionally visits Great Biitain Afiiea imlood ap- 
l>tani to be its native country, whence they migrate 
in summer northwards into Europe, even as far oi 
Sweden lliey breed in Europe In si/e the Roller 
averages the Common Jay i he back is of a light 
brown colour *1 he head is bluish green, as also are 
the neck and lower surfaces 'I'he lesser coverts of 
the wings are coloured of a bright blue, the tail 
feathers are blue, with a greenish lustre, whilst 
several of the outer tail feathers may be tqqied with 
black Tht voice is noisy and harsh In habits 
these birds are shy, and fieipient forest depths and 
secluded 8iH>ts The eggs are fro(puiitly deposited 
in the holes of trees, and birch trees are said to be 
preferred by these buds for this purjKise The 
German name of BirKhihcr eir Bireh Jay has been 
given to the Boiler in allusion to this habit At 
other times and elsewhere it may deposit its eg^ in 
holes m nver banks after the fashiou of the King 
fishers The eggs number four, and are of a pure 
white colour I'he food consists chiefly of insects, 
worms, slugs, and small reptiles, but fruits form 
part of Its dietary In the male birds the outer tail- 
feathers are said to be a little longer than in the 
females, whilst in both sexes of this species the tail 
18 comparatively square or even In an Abyssinian 
species {C Abyatimra) the outer feathers of the tail 
are elongated, and tenmnate in long, slender fila- 
ments I’be genus Luii/stomus is marly allied to 
that of the typical Boilers {Corartat), hut the bill in 
the Eurystoxxii is broad and de[>res8ed, and these 
latter forms hunt their insect-prey on the wing 

BOLLIN, Chari kh, a histonau, was bom at Paris 
in 1661 His father was a cutler, who intended him 
for the same business, but his talents obtained the 
notice of a learned Benedictine, who procured him 
a place in the College of Du Plessis, by which he 
was enabled to gratify his inclination for learning 
After gomg through a course of theology at the Sor- 
bonne he received the tonsure In 1688 be obtained 
the chair of eloquence m the royal college, of which 
be became rector in 1694, reformed the academical 

837 
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oomwe in many partlcnlan, and revived the study of 
the Greek lan^ma^e In 1698 be was choeen coad- 
jutor or hewl of the College of Beauvais, wbich was 
also much benefited by hm attention In 1720 he 
was again chosen rec tor of the Univemty of I*ans, 
but was diKplact^l in consequence of his connec'tion 
with the Jansenists His productions are IVait* des 
i^ltudes (four vols 1 2mo, 1 7 i6-«il ) , H istoire Aik leune 
(twelve vols 17'i0 and 1738), and llistoire liomaine 
(five vols ) to the war against the (hnibn (cotii] dieted 
by Oevior, sixteen vols 12rm>) He rbed in 1741 
Ilollms wntingH are distiuguisltcd for punty and 
elegance of style, but tiicy are <li(Fuse and prolix, and 
his biHbincal works are rh licicnt in critical sagacity 
lliere is an edition of his works in thirty vols 8vo 
(Pans, 1827), with notes on the histoncal parts by 
(Ini/ot 1 IiH Ann< nt History has Is^n often reprinted 
in Knglish, but is now qult^) nut of date. 

R01jLIN(> MlLli, in niMhantcji, a machine for 
reducing znassos of non, t op}>ur, si) v« r, or oth< r nn tals 
to bars oi platts 'I’liis is tffctbd b> passing the 
fuotal wlulst red hot bttwrtu two ( yliiidm al steel 
rollers uiounted on a inassne fratin , which has b> 
supjiort a v«ry powiiful stialn he rollers are 
connected by c^igwliMls jtliuul njKin their aves, 
upon Uk lowermost of these works also the wheel 
by means <tf w huh the revolution is (oniiuuniejiie d 
1 e»r rolling bars tiie rolloi’s arc grooved, for plates 
tlioy arc plum (hg 9 Plate 1 , at art Jltos) 
mg iniJlH an alnej ustd foi tli< inanufattuii of lails, 
the rollers liciiig so groove <1 and niniilded as to give 
the rail its shape It has to pass through five or six 
gradually eiiiinuiHlKd ajKrturis before it is finished 
"i'ulsis of btasK, (oppci, tin, (lie, art also produced 
by the rolling mill, a mandrel bung fitted itiskIu the 
tulie to sustain the pressun of the rolh rs, whit h may 
be tmgravt d so as to impitHH a jiattern on the metal 
as It passes tlirough Sut litoN 

KOLLb, AIahikh ok Tint, See Mamieii of the 
lioi IH 

llOMAK^ Ht>ei (liiKKCK, (b vision Mtslcrn Greek 
Language and Liteiaturo 
Homan AltOliri J«C TUP wF See Akchitec 

1UUE 

ROMAN CATIIOLH^ (’HlTllCli that senietv 
of (Minstians whuh aekmnvUdgees the Bishop <»f 
Homi asitsvisjbU he a<l Tht fedleew mg account of 
the deitinnus held b\ them isdeiiveel fiom soutces 
oonsidertel ss gtiiuiiu ]>> the Ueuiiau Oatheelies them 
stives Me sltall rmt tnitr iiite) any evplanatieuiH of 
the doctrines aUmt te» bt laul eiown, nor into loiy 
statement of the gieeiinds on which then art he KL. 

'Iho (laim of siqiitmat v on the jeait of the Bihhoj) 
of Koine w foinuitd on the Ulie f that our laud ton 
furred on Ptitt a primatj of juriselution, that that 
afHwUe fixed his sto at leome, when) he t oust dated 
a suctessor Infon his niiu*tvuloui there ami that 
thus the bisheepH of Koine, in unbroken sucttssion 
fiom Peter, bavt NiHitidtd it) liis prtmgative of 
supreiuat'y 'I’he foiiuuhii> of faith whuh jH'rsons 
lieooming tutuulars of the (^vtlitdie Church arc 
exjHicted to rtuite and whuh is swum to u|N>n 
taking any degree, or Isjing appointed te> a profcsmir 
ship, IS the crtHul of Plus IV , which is m sulsttouee 
as follows — 

I, N N , witli a firm faith lieliev e and pnefess all 
and every one of those things umtaiiitul in that cretxi 
which the Holy Homan i hiirch maketh ust* of — to 
wit I lieheve m one G<hJ, the lather Almighty, 
ms^er of heaven and eartli, of all things visible and 
invisible, and m one Lord Jesus Chrisk the only 
liegotten Son, bom of tlie lather before all ages, 
God of God, Light of Light, true God of the true 
God, begotten, not made, oonsubstantial with the 
Father, by whom all things were made. Who for ua 


men, and for our salvation, came down from beavmi, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost <rf the Virgin 
Mary, and was made man. He was cmafied also 
for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered and was buned, 
and the third day He rose again, according to the 
Scnjetiires, He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the 
right band of the Father, and shall come again with 
glory to judge the living and the dead, of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. I liebeve in the 
H<»ly (rhost, the Lonl and life giver, who prooeedeth 
from the bather and the Son, who together with 
tlie bather and the Son is adf>red and glorified, who 
spake by the prophets And I lieheve m one Holy 
( atheJie and A|wjstolic ( liurch, I confess one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, and I look for the 
rcsurre< turn of the deiwl and the life of the world to 
cmiie Amen — I most sti adfastlv admit and embrace 
a]M)Ktoiical and eeclemaHtual traditions, and all other 
olxurvanccH and cmistitutioiis of the same church — 

1 alsii admit the Holy Scriptures a<c(»rding to that 
Htiisf which our Holy Mother the Church has held 
md docs hohl, to which it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and mte rpretiitiou of the Scriptures 
neither will I take and inter])rtt them otherwise 
than according to the unanimous consent of the 
fathers — J also prob ss that tb* re are truly and prrv 
|*crly s( ven sacrame uts of the ne w law, instituted bv 
IcKiiH (’hnst tmr Lord, and ncccKsarj for the salvation 
of mankind, though not all for eveiy one — to wit 
hajetism, umfiniiation, the euchmst, penance (whuh 
mcludea coafessioD) extreme uiictum, holy orders, 
aiul matrimony , and that the v confer grace, and 
that of these baptism, couiimiation, and order cannot 
lx reiterated without saerilegc I also receive and 
ailmit the recciveil and adopted coremimitis of the 
( atholic Church used m the solemn administration 
of the aforesaid sac raincnts 1 embrace and receive 
all and every one of the things whuh have been 
deliiu (1 and dec lured in the holy C oiincil of 'I'rent 
com oniing original sin and justification 1 profess, 
bkc w ISO, that in the ni iss tliere is olft red to (rcxl a 
true jyroper and j^ropitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead, ancl tliat in the iiiost holy sacrament 
of the tuchanst there is re all v, truly, and sulxctan 
tially the Issly ami blood, together with the loul and 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ and thit there 
18 made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
br< ui into tho IhhU ami of the wait into the bliKsl, 
w huh conv erhum the c hurch c alleth transubstantin- 
tion 1 also confess that under either kind alctfie 
Christ 18 leeeived whole and entire and a true sacra 
iiitnt 1 conskintly hold that there is a purgatory, 
and the souls tbeiein det'imed are helj)^ by the 
sufi rages of the faithful Likewise that the saints 
leigmiig together with Christ are to be honoured and 
invoeatetl, ami that tliey offer prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics are to lie held in veneration I 
most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the 
mother of (>od ever virgin, and also of other saints, 
ought to 1 h had and retained, and that due honour 
ami V eneratiou are to lie giv en them I also afhrm 
that the jHivvcr of indulgences was Itft by Christ in 
the church, and that the use of them is most whole- 
some to Christian pople I acknowledge the Holy 
CaUiolic Apostolic Koman ( hurch for the mother 
and mistress of tdl ehurehes and I promise tme 
olxHliouce to the Bishop of liome, successor of St. 
PtUr, pnnc'e of the a{)ostles and vicar of Jesus 
Christ I likewise undoubtmglv receive and profess 
all other thmgs delivered, defined, and declared, 
{larticularly by the holy Council d Irent, and 1 
condemn, reject, and anathematize all thmgs contrary 
thereto, and all heresies which the Church has oon- 
demnei), rejected, and anathematized. — 1, N N , do 
at this moment fioely profess and sinoarely hold this 
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true Cfttholic faith, out of which no one can be saved, ! 
and 1 promise most oonstantlj to retain the same i 
entire and mviolate, by God’s assistanoe, to the end 
of my life 

In addition to the doctnnes here specified other 
articles have at later periods been added, the more 
noteworthy bemg the doctnnes of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Vn^n Marv (see Conc*p 
TION— Imhaculatk) and of the infallibility of the 
pope (see Infallibility) 

By diBciplme Catholics understand all that relates 
to the government of the church, the administration 
of the sacraments, and the ob6er\ ances and practices 
of relnrion. The essential worship consists in the 
saenhee of the mass, which, although lu) stical and 
oommemorative, is real and propitiator}, being a 
oontmuation of the sacnfice of the crtxss V es]H*r8 
are solemnly sung, the Psalms of 1>a\id with the 
song of the Virgm, and pious h\mns and praxors 
being employed. Other portions of the dn me olhee 
are sung in the cathedral churches at various hours 
each day by clergymen called canons, w h<i art devoted 
to this duty Besides Sunday, festivals are cele 
brated to honour the divine mxsteries and present 
them to the devout contemplation of the fattliful 
Many are soleramzed m honour of the \ irgin. the 
apostles, martyrs, ooufessora, virgins, and saints of 
every class, whose virtues are thus set Ivefore the 
faithful for imitation. astmg forms also a |>art of 
discipline The forty days of L«^nt are tin clmf 
season for fasting himbtr da}s, namely, Wednts I 
day, Fnday, and Saturday in eath of th« four 
seasons are obsttved as lasts to obtain the divine 
blessing for the seasons The ex e of great solemni 
Ues 18 observed by fasting, m order to prejiare by 
penance for their celel iration Abstinence is oliserved 
on each Indav of the year, and m many places 
on Saturday All thtse penitential olwerx ances are 
matters of church law, which admits of diH}>eusation 
The Latm bturgy, used from early times in the 
church, u still employed by the celtljraut, which 
serves to connect ancient and modem times, and 
proves their harmony of worship CVmfession of 
sms to a pnest is recpiired of all ( atholics, and before 
absolution penance is enjoined, and is }»roportioned 
to the degree of the otieiue Tlie clergy of the 
church m the West are bound by a vow of ctlibacy, 
not formally made, but imjdied m thur ordination 
as sub deacons This obligation is only reckoned 
among the disci] dinary enac^tments, and subject to 
variation under cc rtam < ircumstances The clergy 
of that portion of the Greek and Armenian (’hurch 
which IS united in communion with the see of Borne 
may receive orders if mamed, but are not allowed 
to marry after having taken orders 

The constitutive princijile of the Catholic Church, 
which gixes it mdividnality, {lervades all its institn 
tions, and answers all queries regardmg the jiecnliar 
constitution, outward and inward, of the church, is 
the doctrme that God has promiBe<l, and therefore 
bestows upon it, a constant protec*tion, guarding it 
from destruction, error, or fatal corruption From 
this prmciple there necessanly follow the infallibility 
of the church in its decisions on matters of faith , the 
obligation of submitting to those decisions indcpen* 
dently of men’s own private judgments, the authority 
of tradition, or the unalterable character of all the 
doctnnes committed to the church, the necessity of 
religious unity by perfect imiformity of belief, and 
thence the smfuiiiess of walful separation or schism 
and culpable errors of heresy, government by autho- 
rity, the Papal supremacy and infallibility, which is 
considered as a necessary provision for the preserva- 
tion of nuty, or as the pnncipal depository of the 
divine promiMs, the authonty of councils, the right 
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I to enact canons and ceremonies, and »the duty of 

I repressing all attempts to spread new or heretical 
opinions. 

It may be necessarx to athl that under the generic 
name of Roman Cathohts ore coinpnsiHl all churches 
which reooguu-e tlie siqvremacx of the I’ojwof Rome, 
though they may not Ive of the Latin nto lender 
this designation are included the united Greeks, 
Slavonians, Hutheiiiaus, Sxnaus (togethin with tlie 
Maronites), Copts, and Anueiuaus. ’1 hoso t himdifs 
retain their owni national liturgx and lunguage, and 
m a great measure their tstvblishtd dine ijtbne and 
usages It has been enmiputed that tlu^ Roman 
Catholic Church counts xx ithin her foUi ox er tlu vx lud© 
world 21 (», 000,(>00 membci's of whom 14 b ,‘ HH ),000 
belong to Kuro])e lor a history of the < hurch see 
the article on Poi Fs 

ROMAN CATHOLIC FMANCIPA’l ION See 

CaTHOI IC I MANCIPATION 

ROMAN ( E, a fictitious narrative m prose or 
xerse, the interest of which tiuns in>on incidents 
either marx cllous or uncommon ’I'he name is deprived 
from the class of languages m wduch such narraiixes 
m modem turns were first xvidcly known and circu- 
lated these were the'' breneli, Italian, and Njianish, 
called the Knniaw e Lantfuatjts (whic h sod We have 
already given some general xiews of tht ongiii and 
chnraeic r of pnwe fictnui undc*r the* head of NoVEia, 
and intend to confine onr rcunarks at jiresent to the 
sub|cHt of those forms of metrical romances which 

I flounshcHrdnring theiniddb ages 1'he hnesiof these 
romances still extant are of the twe Ifth and thirteenth 
centuries ’I'liev may Iw divided into two elassos — 
the popular e])ics {rhamtovn tie chanted by the 
jongh ursarid other studbng ininstn Is and tlu» more 
elaborate and ai title lal poems w hic h were c omiHist d 
by tho cemrt jHJcts ami sung tc> the kings imd his 
nobUw I he niRbcnals of lK>th classts were more 
alien nt lays of c« U bratc d henajs, mingled fn quently, 
especially in the Gcimon romances, with ])agan 
in}ths, together vvitli long conmetmg passages com- 
{lOHod i>y the minstrels themsc Ives Hence originated 
a senes of epics grouju'd around some renowned 
hero, and forming a cvtlt of romance To tho first 
class belong tho Germ in heroic jioems and tho Car- 
lovitigian chansons, to the scc^ond the Arthunau 
legends 

Of the collection of the onennt Gemian lays made 
by ( ’harlemagne, who, as Eginhard infonns us, took 
a vast delight m tho jioeniH wherein the deeds and 
wars of the men of old were sung, nothing remains 
except ]»erhaf»B the fragment of the alliteiative Lay 
of Hildebrand, now m the Cusscl Jjibrary It is 
supposed to have Imcii wntten in thc^ ninth century 
or even c arbor All the othc r manusi njits of Gtirman 
heroic fioems are of much later dab , none of them 
are earlier than tho thiiteenth, and most of them 
Ivelong to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries Of 
the Nilielungenlu <1 (whu h see) there are three copies 
Ivelonging to the thirteenth century In tills epic 
lAetneh plays an mifKirtant {>art, but the i>oeins 
devoted to the simple ifietneh legend are only found 
in late transcnjits or early printed editions, firobably 
little later than the date of their aediiial comfiosition 
They represent, however, older lays, and these again 
still older, of equal or even greater antiquity by two 
(untunes or more than the (’asset fragment The 
language changed considerably in the course of these 
centunee, and the poems must have lieen entirely 
recast, rhyme being substituted for alliteration, but 
the change m the legend itself is immaterial It can 
be traced m the Latin chronieles of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and also by means of the Vilkma 
Saga, an Icelandic prose work of the thirteenth cen 
tury The leading features of the legend are M 
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follows — Ermanrichf head of all the Goths In the 

llornan Empire, has been Inspired with jealousy and 
distrust of hm nephew, Dietnch of Bern (TheMonc 
of Verona), by means of ill reports of the treacherous 
crmnciUor, called in the Cassel fragment Ottaker, but 
in the later ])oems Gibich Dietnch takes flighty 
accomjianied by his old tutor in arms Master llilde> 
branti, and is received by Etrel (Attila) Dietnch’s 
flight, and his Hulise<)uent defeat of Ermannch, form 
tlie subjcfts of Dietrich’s Flucht and the llaben 
schla( ht (Hattie of Kavenna) A slightly vaned nar- 
rative of the same events is found in Alphart’s Tod 
In Eckon Aiisfahrt the narration of the early exploits 
of Dietnch excites the young wamor E<kf , i^ho sets 
out t^> pit himself against the hero, by whom he is 
Involuntanly killed These |)oems, as well as others 
on similar subjects, range from a few hun(lrcd to 
several thousand lines in length Borne of them 
were ino<lemi/ed by (’aspar von dor llohn, and 
instrtid in his Hcldenbuch The comjdtbst collec- 
tion IS that in Hemnth von dcr Hagtn’s Altdoutsche 
Heldtnludcr (Leipzig, 1805) Anotlur |)ocm closely 
conneclfd with the Tsilielnngf nlitd is the Latin epic 
of VValtirof Aiiuiiatnc, attnbuted to Likehard I, 
abhot of Ht (iali, who dud in U7% and who is said 
to have i itten it as an exon ise in his youth It is 
obviously a translation from a Gorman jmk rn, and is 
found in H< M ral manusenpts, none of them perhaps 
older than tin tu t Ifth ct ntury I’he Klago (lament), 
said by \V Gnrnin and others to be a |K)cm of the 
twelfth (< ntury, fonns a sort of condusion to the 
gnat German opit, and another fioem, Iliterolf, is 
aH( rih( d to the same unknown author It extends 
to a length of 1 1,000 lines, and contains a great 
ininibi r of daring adventures, in the (.ourse of which 
1 tietru h i neounU rs and vanquishes Sn gfrit d Gud 
run IS a line (pu, consisting of nearly 7000 lims, 
and is of not mudi later date than the Nibclung 
enlud It narratts the adventun s of an Irish king, 
Hagen, the ulopenunt of his daughter with the 
envoys of H(tiel, a king in Irusland, the nroncib 
ation of llagdi and liittd, tlu viohut ibduction of 
Gudrui), Ibttd s daughttr, bv TIartmut of Orrnanie 
(or NormaudK, as it is sonutimes written in the 
rsiem), h< r recovery by her lovtr, Ilcnvigof Ht eland 
The Kosengarten is a ptwrm of much later (omposi 
tion, d iting [rrobahly from the ihirtetiiih century 
It rolatt s how (’hrumhild, having a r<m< garden at 
V orms d« feudt d by twelve valiant knights, at the 
htrad of whom is her Utrotlud, Hiegfned challenges 
the South German lunus to vudate it Every 
warrior who tan vancpiish one of her champions is 
to receive a kiss and a chaplet of rests In the end 
the Ihiigumliaiis are defeated, and Hitgfned is com 
{relied to void to Dietnch AVocanonlj meiitum 
the nanus of the {roems which make up what has 
l>een callttl the liomhard subcjcle, namely, Konig 
litiiher, V trlfdictrich (inclnding llugihetnch), and 
(Hint, whuh latter fnniishes the? materials for the 
French {loeiii 11 non do llordeaux Frederick Bar- 
barossa was a gi^at adtmi'er of (^harlemagrie, and 
collected all the accredited records of that monarch 
He patronized the Minnesingers as the Gennan repre 
aentatives of the troubadours At his great Main/ 
tournament were assemblerd not only the knights of 
Germany and France, but the iroets also Among those 
present was Heinrich von Veldeke, who mutated the 
Iloman d'Eneas in his Eneit, an example which was 
quickly followed by tlie chief leading epic poets of Ger 
many Hemnch oomideted his poem at the Wartbui^, 
the residence of Hermann, landgrave of Thunngia, 
and many other translations, among others that of the 
Homan ae Troie, were executed there shortly after- 
wards Another guest of the landgrave's was Wolf- 
ram von Esohenbaoh, author of Parzival, a romance 


belonging to the Arthurian cycle, and of WlUehalm 
(WiUmm of Orange, a contemporary of Charlemagne), 
an unfinished epic which la connected with the Car- 
lovuigian cycle 

We now come to the romances of French origin. 
These poetic fictions (c/mnsons de gettCf aa they are 
called) form a very large and mterestmg body of litera- 
ture TTie oldest of them are of great length, consist- 
ing generally of 20,000, 30,000, or even as many aa 
56,000 lines, grouped m sets (tirades) of from 20 
to 200 Imes, all ending with the same assonantal 
rhyme Up till the middle of the twelfth century 
the lines were of ten syllables, but Imes of twelve 
Hvllables, ending in consonantal rhymes, were gpradu- 
ally Bul>8titiited The romances were sung to the 
sound of a kind of violin (nclle), played with a regu- 
lar bow Many of the minstrels (jongleurs) were 
poor, wandenng on foot from village to village, singing 
in the alb houses, or at the {mblic fairs and gamcis, 
others were comparatively wtll off, and were wel 
corned in the jialace or the baronial hall, some were 
soldiers, such as Taillefer, who struck the first blow 
at IlastingH A number of them wrote their own 
chansons, while t>therB liought them from their on- 
ginal authors, and adapted them to the taste of their 
audience When a jongleur had thus procured a 
cojiy he te>ok care to conceal it from his nvahi A 
few of such copies, little weather beaten volumes, are 
still preserved, a noted example being the Oxford 
MH of the Chanson de Roland It was to the poets 
of Northern and Central France rather than to the 
troubadours of Provence that these poems were due 
The rhmsons de gtste are divided into three cycles 
— that relatmg to Charlemagne and his jieers, the 
Arthurian, and the classical The more antique the 
Charlemagne romances are the more they are oevoted 
to the emperor, uho is represented more as a majestic 
king and valiant knight than as the statesman we 
recognize him in history to lie, at tunes he is de{>icted 
as being easily duped, avaricious, and capricious. 
Aspremont, a chanson of about 10,000 lines, recast 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, relates 
how Roland, at the age of fifteen years, along with 
three other royal wards, escape from the castle of 
Laon and join the hrench army on its way to chas- 
tise Agolant, a S iracen invader of South Italy, who 
had dthed Chailem vgne At the battle of Aspre- 
nioiit tlu emperor himself is hard pressed by Kau- 
mout, son of Agolant, Roland rescues his uncle, and 
kills Latimont with his own sword Durandal At 
the close of the battle Roland is knighted, and girt 
w ith Durandal (iirard de Viane is a poem of about 
6100 lines, composed by Bertrand, a clerk of Bar 
sur Aulie, alxiut the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury The rebellious Girard has been besieged by 
Ch vrlemague for a lengthened period The issue of 
the struggle is about to be decided in single combat 
by Roland and Olivier, (Lranl s nephew, a cloud 
separates the two combatants, and an angel com- 
mands them to unite together against the infidel, 
their common foe, Roland is betrothed to Aude, the 
Bister of Olivier, and the two young paladins berome 
heuceforw ard f uthfiil com{)anions in arms Ferabraa 
(French) or Fierabas (m Provencal), a romance of 
over 6200 Alexandrines, lulongs to the same date. 
Charlemagne adv antes against a Saracen fortress in 
S|iam to recover the crow n of thorns, the nails, and 
other relics of the passion Ferabraa, the emir’s 
gigantic son, challenges any of the twelve peers to 
single combat Oli v ler claims the combat, v anquishes 
Ferabraa, and converts him to the true faith. The 
Chanson de Roland consists of about 4000 lines, and 
was comjxised about the close of the tenth century 
(See Roland ) Ogier le Danois contains over 12,000 
lines, and was wntten about the beginning of the 
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Ihiiteeiitlioeiitiixy Ogler if »ho«Uge» whose life hai 
been forfeited through the mudeedf of his father, the 
King of Denmark. Charlemagne suspends his sen- 
feenoe, and takes him with him on an Italian campaign. 
In the midst of a pamc Ogier seizes the Onfiamme, tiie 
tjanner of France, and leads the army on to victory, 
rescumg the emperor’s young son. Chariot One day 
the son of Ogier is killed by this young prmoe, m the 
castle at Laon, with a chess board, and the mfunate 
father turns upon Charlemagne hi^elf He is com- 
peted to flee, and after a senes of adventures he is 
captured by the knights of the wamor prelate Arch- 
bishop Turpin, and imprisoned at Kheims Here he 
remains for seven years, when France is m>aded by 
the Saracen giant Brehus, whom no French cham- 
pion can withstand. Charlemagne implores the aid 
of Ogier, who mounts his famous st^ Broiefort, 
ndes against Brehus, and kills him, receiving from 
his grateful master the Duchy of Brabant as his 
rewi^ In later versions the story is spun out to 
20,000 Imes, and Morgue la Faye, the Argante or 
Moigam la Ft% of the Arthurian cycle, together 
with other fames, plays an important part in the 
adventures. Benaud de Montauban is an epic of 
above 17,300 Alexandnnes, and was composed in the 
thirteenth century A> mon, duke of Dordon (Dor 
dogne), has four sons — Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, and 
Kichard, whom he brings to Paris to lie knighted by 
Charlemagne Renaud takes the oath of hth lity to 
the emperor for himself and for his brothers Shortly 
afterwards their uncle, the Duke of Aigrcmont, falls 
under the displeasure of Charlemagne, and is killed 
by Ganelon. The four brothers demand justice on 
the murderer, but m vain The^ consider themst 1\ ts 
absolved from their oatli, and aided by their cousin, 
the sorcerer Maugis, and tlieir only steed, the cn 
chanted Bayard, they hew their way through the 
I rench army and make their escajie After numer 
ous marvellous adventures they enter the service of 
the King of Acpntaine, then at war with the Saraci ns, 
and the prowess of Renaud is rewarded with the 
hand of the kmg’s daughter, the fair Clarissa. I’hey 
then build the castle of Montauban, on the Dordogne, 
where they are afterwards besieged by Charlemagne 
Again the help of Maugis and Bayard enables them 
to baffle the emperor, and a peace is concluded on con- 
dition that Renaud sets out for I*ah stine, and tliat 
Bayard is destroyed 'I'he fairy steed escapes, but 
Renaud journeys to the holy city, from w Inch he assists 
to drive the infidels He then returns to Europe, dis 
tnbutes his possessions among his children, and goes 
in quest of further adventures in the dress of a pil 
gnm. Arriving at Cologne, he offers bis services to 
the architect of the famous cathedral They are 
gl idly accepted , but Renaud is killed by his suspi 
Clous fellow workmen, and his body thrown into the 
Rhine It was, however, miraculously recovered, 
and the valiant kmght afterwards canonized under 
the name of St Regnault Of the other romances 
connected with this cycle we can only give some of 
the names Huon de Bordeaux (composed in the 
twelfth century), on which Wieland founded his 
Oberon , Beuves d’Hanstonnes (second half of the 
thirteenth century), our Bevis of Hampton, Macaire 
(thirteenth century), in which is found the story of 
the faithful hound avengmg his master’s death on 
the knightly assassin, Girar de Rossilho (Proven 9 al, 
twelfth century, m French as Girard de Roussillon, 
fourteenth century), Gann de Monglane (fifteenth 
century), Aliscamjis, and the therewith connected 
poems — Pnse d’ Orange, Oovenans Vivian, Couron- 
nement Looys, Chanoi de Nlmes (thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries) , &c. A weak attempt to fuse all 
these various chansons mto aregular epic was made by 
Philippe Mouskes or Mousket, of a kmghtly family 


of ToumaL His Chronique ranges over the French 
legends and annals from we fall of Troy to the year 
1248, about which year the work was cxnnpleted. It 
18 composed of nearly 81,300 eight sv liable lines, 
about a third of which are dev oted to C’harlemagne. 
Another attempt, equally weak, was inaile by Girard 
d Amiens at the request of Charles de V aloi'v, brtiiher 
of Philip j>e le Bel The work is divided mto three 
books, and contains 23,820 Alexandnnes 

The Artkurtan Cycle — In the lays of tb« Welsh 
bards, supposed to bo as old as the nivth and seventh 
centimes, although no MS extant is of c arlier date 
than the twelfth century, Arthur and lus e'om 
panions are celebrated, but temperatelv, the element 
of the miraculous being absent It is in the His 
tona Bntonum of Abbot Nennius (apparent W wntteu 
m Welsh m the eighth contur\, and translated into 
Latin afterwanis) that the Ugendary additions liegin 
to dev clop Of three or four contunes latei date are the 
so called Armone Collections of Walter, arthdeaeon 
of Oxford, fnmi whom Geoffrey of Monmouth pro 
fesscs to translate, and in which the supei natural and 
marvellous elements largely prevail Tlie History 
of Gcoffrej was versified m 1 rench (in 1155-68) by 
Wace, a native of .lersey, and a son of one of the 
Conqueror’s followers The Brut, as this metrical 
setting 18 called, contains alxuit 15,800 eight syllable 
lines, and adds a few details to the story of Arthur 
which do not scan, however, to hive been Wace’s 
own invention I'he work was translated into Eng 
lish, and further amphlu d, by I^ayamon, alwuit 1204 
1 he Brut of Layamon is composed of nearly 82,250 
alliterative lints, or rather half lines ()n>» of the 
most prolifu of the Arthurian poets is (’hrctien de 
Troves (born about 1140) Ho could write fhiwing 
versts, and was a first rate story ttller, but unfor- 
tuiiattly his talents weie tmployed m spreailing the 
taste for fantastic ad vi nture which has bi ought so 
much ridicule upon the Round Table The sul >je( ts of 
bis poems are so wi 11 known that we may only hiiefly 
me iition them They are Ll ('on ton d firei (or Enc 
and Enide), of which the Erec of Hartmann von Auo 
is a close unit itiou , Le (’ontesdeC'hgot, Bi Chevalier 
an Lyon, whuh is the Iweiu of Hartmann von Aue, 
and the Ywain and Gawam edited by Ritson in his 
Ancient Iiighsh Motiual Romances (]h02), Li 
Chevalitr de la ('harette, which narrates Jjamt'^ots 
pursuit of the unknown knight who carries off Guen 
ever, Btneval, or Li Contes del Graal, the legend 
u|M)n which 18 founded the Parzival, Wolfram von 
Ischenbadi’s rnasterineco (see (Biaal) One of the 
finest of the early 1 1 ( neli Arthurian romances, "i'nstaii 
or Instram, was ailapted by Gottfried of htrasburg, 
who left hiB 1 ristan und Isolt slightly incomplete, 
about 1210 Other jioems belonging to the cycle are 
the Morte Arthur, a fine alliterative work of the 
fourteenth century, a Latin Life of Meilin, in 1629 
hexameters, wiitten aUmt 1217, Li Biaus Descon- 
neus, a narrative of the adventures of Giglam, son 
of Gawaiu, written by lienauld de Beaujeu aUnit 
1200, and imitated by Wimt von Gravenbirg in his 
Wigolais (about 1212) Irom Friuiec the Arthurian 
romance s])read also into Provence, Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, and was agam transplanted mto 
England 

We come now to the last of the cycles, the cfassi* at, 
in which the subjects are Alexander the Great and 
the Trojan be roes The raatenals for the Alexandrine 
poems were found in on old (jrreek romance, written 
m Alexandria between 100 and 300 a d , and known 
as the Pseudo-Callistbenes, which was long read as 
authentic history, and of which there is still extant 
two Latin abridgments belonging to the ninth and 
tenth centuries The most imjxirtant romance on 
this snbject is Le Romans d’AJixandre, written by 
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Lftmbert I! Ton and Aibuuidre de Bemay in th« 
twelfth contnry , it contains upwards of 20,800 twelve- 
syllable lines This wan the chanson that established 
the whole sub cycle, and that first brought tiie Alex- 
andrine line into vogue and gave it its name It 
concludes with the testament of Alexander and the 
lamentations of his twelve peers Many French 
p<*ets continued the snVijec-t, thus we have the Ven- 
geance d Alixandre of Jean le Nivelais, and the 
more rt markable Veeux du Paon by Jacques de Lon- 
guyon, a gocxl Scotch version of which, preceded by 
the lorray of Gaddens (one of the parts of the 
Homans (1 Aiixandre), appeared at Kdinburgh m 
1580 Ihe Vaux du Paon furnished the first part 
of the quasi Arthurian romance of Ptreeforest The 
Knglish Kyng Alisaunder.m 80 J4 eight syllable lines, 
dates from the fourtc<mtb century Jt was a serious 
article of Is Ik f among the Homans that th( y wt re 
the liescendants of <ine of the T rojan heroes, and it 
gradually b<H.ame quite cxmmion for the natives of 
other conntnes to claim a similar lineage thus the 
1* ranks d* nvt <1 their descent from a btsly of J rojans 
under a t ertain I* rancio, said to be a stin of He< tor, 
thi Normans daimed Anterior as tin ir ancestor, and 
the fotmder of the old nuc of British kings was 
asseitcd to Im Brutus, Brut, or Brito, the great 
gtandsun of /fneas The most iiiifiortiut poem 
belonging to this Htx turn is the Troio of Benoist de 
Wt Mole, an Anglo Norman piw t of th< twelfth cen 
tuiy Tlio (hroiiide contains upwards of SO, 000 
o( to syllubKH, IS full of eluborvte ibscriptions of 
jialac iH, ijaintings, and scnljitun s, of strange machines 
wrought by maguiauH, ami of tin wondcia of natural 
history One of tin most remarkable epimxles of 
til* poem IS Hupfiosed t*) b< Pk musts own invention 
'I his iH the 'rioiiuH and Bnstida, the last mentioned 
thaiaett'r being the Gnsenla of Boccaccio, and the 
( V< HHula of ( hauctr and Shakspere The whole jMicm 
Witt* tianslatcd into Gcnnan verse by H*rlx>rt von 
hnt/lar (aliout 1200) and by Konrat von Wurt/burg 
(alsiiit 12S(I) ami into Jliitch verse by Jacob i in 
Maiilant (about 1250) hmiidcil upon it was a 
|MjinpouH Batin work, the Ilistori v 'I rojaiia, by Guido 
de (’olonna, whuh won tianslated into most of the 
lMii*)p<an languigts, ami iKtaiiie the ttxt Wk «.f 
tin pot ts and prose nujiiuuirs It was tunud into 
Kngitsh and SeoUh \tisi mi few* r than f<iur tiims 
'^riie most ceUliratod of thes* is livdgaUs T rove Boke 
(1411 20) It ox pan* ltd into tin been* i! des His 
toiros lit 'Iroyi, lomiMistd bv Haoul le l’e\rt,ehip 
lain to Duke I’hilip tlie (»o<hI *>f Buiguiid> An 
hnghsh version of this work, kmmn as the Hetuvell, 
was on* of tin botiks hrst pniitetl In ( avtoii See 
W ilhelm C 1 1 iinm s 1 )t u tsehe H * lilt nsag* ( B« i Im, 
1867), (loedtkes l^eiitstlie Duhtung im Mitlelalter 
(I>res*Itn, 1871) (rast*!!! Pans llistom Poetique 

de Charlemagm (Pans. 1805) Vill* manpu ’s Cont* s 
Populiuios ills Amu ns Britons (1812), Cox and 
Jtrness Po])uIar Homan* ts of the Middle Ages 
(1871-72), Wagners Fpux and Homames of tlu 
Middle Ages (trans 1S^2), lihyss btmlies m the 
A rthurian Legt ud (1801) 

HOMANCH (or IvOMvMt) IJkNGlIAGES In 
the countries belonging to the \\ estein K*unan hin}>ire, 
whore Latin had iietn iiitrotluitd, ue*w diaUcts were 
fonued during tlie tune of the dec line and fall of the 
empire from & mixture of i ^atiu(not the classic Latin 
of literature, but a populai Homan language — the 
Lingua J^omam r latirxt) with the languag* » of the bar 
barians by whom the countiies ht^ Ireen overrun ' 
These were called Kotnann or homant e iditims In all 
of them Latm was the basis and chief ingredient, and 
from them have sprung the languages now preialent m 
the south of Europe — the Itahan, French, Pro\ emi^al, 
Vr alachian, Spanish, Portuguese, and the Kha^tiiui, 


or the language ot the canton of the Giisons, calM 
by the Germans Gur-Walsch, and by the people 
themselves Humonsb. Raynouard believed in an 
onginal Bomanoe language, whichserved as a common 
stock to the above dialects, but this opinion has not 
been generally accepted, and has been controverted 
by A- W von Schlcgel, and Sir G Comewall Lewis, 
m particular bee Iievtus s h^ssay on the and 

Formation of the Komance Languages 

HOMANHSiniUE ARCHITLCTUBE. See 
AKtHiTEOTi’BF — Homanc8*|ue Style 
HOMAN 1.AW See ( rviL Law 
HOMAN LriERATUHE See Rom*. 

HOMAN O, Giui 10 See Giulio Romano 
ROMANS, a t*)wn of France, m the department 
of l>r6me, 10 miles north east of Valence, pictur 
es*pielv situate*! on the right bank of the Isfere, the 
handsome bntlge over which communicates with the 
t*mn of Pj'age It has walls flanked with towers, 
but no ethfaces of note except a church and a theatre 
Its manufatturcs are silks, hosiery, woollens, and 
leather, and th^ trade is in w*x>l hemj), silk, wine, 
oliie oil, and skins Pop (180()) ISlbS 

HOMANS, hiisriE lo ths, the m*>Ht elaborate, 
and, in a d*ietrinal point of Mew, the most im|)ortant 
com}H>gition *)f St P lul 'Th it it is a genuine work 
of the ajKistle of tht Gentili s has never been seriously 
dtuibied by couqietent scholars but its integrity has 
mit liecn so unanimously admittecL \V ith the excep- 
tion of Mar* Kin s authtirities who probably tam 
fiere*! with the MSS of the Ipistlis os ho did with 
tiiose of the (lospels, and who e*)nHKlered the last 
two *haf iters spurious, all the MSS and versions 
i ontain the epistle as we have it, it is in modem times 
that *loubt8 have lieen throwm ujion the authenticity 
of the toncludiiig portion By Heumann it was 
tonsidered to have originally ended with chap xi , 
(haps XU -XV l)cing a distinct jmiduition, though 
likewist a<ltlreii»8ed to tht Romans and chap xvi a 
sort of |M>stH(iipt to the two Sender confaned his 
d*mbts t<» chaps xv ind xvi, the fomier of which 
lu regarded us i private cntYcIital for the use of the 
brethren whom the bearers *)f the larger epistle 
should mett on their wav to Home, the latter as 
a * itahigm *)f persons tu lie saluted on the joume} 

Si 1ml/ supfHised that chap xvi was addressed to the 
Lplusiaris from Horne, Schott that it w made up of 
fi igni* nts from a sh*>rt epistle written by Paul when 
at Coiinth to an Asiatic church, and Baur has more 
rtieiitlv followed upon the same sule, but, as usual, 
*ni nil rely uitcnial grounds, and in favour of his 
tluory of the relation of the parties of Pcjter and 
Paul in the afsistolic age These hypotheses have 
iKiw been generallv abandoned, and by all recent 
tritics of note the two last chapters have been 
n stored to their pla*e as an integral ])art of the 
hpistle Jt was wntttu during the seiond alnide 
of the ap*)stle at (xirmth, where he staved about 
three nuuiths, after having made a journey m Mace 
*loma and Achma It was despat* hed by Ph*jebe, 
a woman of C’tnchrea, to the port of (^innth Most 
of the commentators are of opinion that it was 
written m the ^ear 58 As to its contents, the 
1 j untie (onsists of two ih visions, the former (cha{>s. 

1 XI ) coiiiprismg the d*xtnnal, the latter (cha{is. 
XU -XVI ) the practical portions After an introduc 
turn ^ihap i 1-lb), in which the apostle expresses 
his desire to see the Homans, he sets forth the goie^l 
plan of solvation. The gos]:)el is a power unto salva 
tion to every one who believes, both Jew and Gentile, 
it w needed lu all, for none, not even the Jew by his 
law, nor the (^rentile wuth the law of nature written 
on his heart, can be justified before God. It is only 
faith in Ohnst which works justification, even aa 
Abraham and David were justified by faith. Those 
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who mre jnatlfied have peace with God and rejoice, 
for through the Keconciier a new life haa begun for 
mankind. But >^ith reconciliation holinesa must be 
connected not under law but under grace The spirit 
of life in Christ overcomes sm and the flesh and all 
earthly suffenngs through hope, the behe\er already 
hves here below m security The writer then deplores 
the rejection of the Jews, but consoles himself with 
bemg assured that it will not be hual In the prac 
tical part the apostle admonishes the Romans to exer 
else the vanous gifts bestowed upon each m a spint 
of love and humility, and m such a place as the capital 
of the empire to set an example to the constituted 
authorities He especially urges the strong to bear 
with the weak, and concludes with vanous salutations 
and dire<»tion8 The style of the Epistle is throughout 
that of St Paul— dialectic, but not after the Aristo 
telian method , parenthetic full of energy and firt 
Among mcxlern commeiitancs art Jowttt s (18'»ti) 
Wtisss (8th ed, 1891), Godet’s (Eng trnns, 18s,j) 
Lipsius’s (2nd ed , 1892), Luthardt s (2nd cd , lS9i) 
and Sanday and Headlam’s (1895) See also aits 
in the \arious dictionaries of the Bible 

ROMAJS 1 IC, in sesthetics, is used as eontrvdis- 
tmguished to antique or rlamt (See these two 
articles ) Christianity turned men’s thoughts from 
the external world, and the present condition of man, 
which had engrossed the attention of antKpiity, to 
his spiritual nature and future dt stiny and all the 
works of imagination soon testified of the change 
An unbounded wairld of imaginary beings, good nul 
bad, beautiful and deformed, human, animal, ang< lie 
and demoniac, was cn ato<l The effect was increase d 
by the mixture of the northern element with that of 
the south, for the northern mythohigy was full of 
Bujiematural, shadowy beings A further conseepieiice 
of Chnsti iiiity was the giving of increased mifiortanee 
to the individual The love and hatied, suecess and 
sufferings of individual men assumed amore promnu iit 
place than had been allowed them in antupiity the 
sense of personal dignity was heichtentd, and the 
longing for something better than the jiresent world 
can atford became more intense 1 hese cireumstanit s 
furuishtd the. chief elements of romantic poetry— the 
poetry of the mid<lle ages The Cinek lived m 
what is and was, the Christian m what is to come 
So much IS the spirit of romantic poetry conne cted 
vnth Christianity that tfean Paul 8a>H in his Vors 
chule 7ur A^^sthetiU, ‘The origin and character of the 
whole modem poctrv is so eiisily to l>e derived from 
Christianity th it the romantic might be called with 
equal propriety the i'hiutuin jxictry ’ And so much 
IS romantic poetry inijiressed with the longing for 
something beyond the existing world that Vienne t m 
his Ejiltreaux Muses surles Roman tiques(i’ans, 1824) 
says, 

* C’est la mdlanoolie et la mysticitC^, 

Ceat 1 affectation de la naivete , 

C eat nn nionde iduil qu on voit danR lea nuagea 
Tout, juac^u an aentuuent, n y jiarle qiien irnugea 
C'eat an je no aaia quoi dont on eat tianai<ortC 
Et moina on le comprend plua on eat eucnaut4 ' 

Tia melancholy nnd mystery 
The affectation of aage quaintneas — 

An ideal world aeen in the clouds. 

Where thought itself la clothed m uuagery — 

It is an indescribable ecataay 

Tlie leas uuderatood the more enchanting * 

Romantic poetry first grew up in the south of 
Eurojie, as its name wo^d naturally lead us to 
■appose (see Pbovknval Poets and Romance Lan 
OUAGKS), and was imbued with the spirit of chivalry, 
which also had its ongin there Hence the reason 
why love holds so prominent a place m romantic 
poetiy The reader will find some remarks applicable 
to this subject m the article Cbitalbt, where we i 


have attempted to trace the eatises oi this singular 
institution The age of chivalry has passed^ the 
chivalrous spirit has taken a different dmvction, Wt 
the causes which pixHliiced the romantic poetry are by 
no means all extinct, and the poetry of our time 
haa much more rostmblaiut to that of the middle 
ages than to the (treck The same circumstances 
which gav^e its chant ter to tin poetry of the middle 
ages had a corresixinding mflueuto on the tine arts 
m general, and imisu., painlmg, and art hitt cture were 
imbucti with a pec uli ir spirit 'I he magnificc iit (Jothic 
cathedrals which still remain bear wit mss tt> the 
aspirations wbuh Christianity awaktuied ainl the 
solemnity which it inspire tl The tenn nimanfir, 
therefore, is frequently ipplnd to modtru art in 
general, in contrachbtmction to the antique c/ciwic 
or pfathc 

ROME — Ihstonf — Ancunt Rome was situated 
mainly on the K ft bank of the Tiber (in tin eai In st 
times called Rumon and d/ftji/a, as well as Thqlnut 
and 'rt/hm4t), about 15 miles from its mouth, on the 
northern boundary of Latium, near the meeting 
place of Tiatium Etnirui, anil the country of the 
Sabims 'Hu inhabitants of all these three conn 
rruH wore closdy connected at an early date, but 
the Latins, or people of Latmm, and thi' Sabines 
were allnd to oiiej another in sjieeeh, while the 
Etruscans spoke a language of unknowm aflinitns 
Tin former two aie indeetl rogardid as forming one 
stock to which Mommsen has given the name of 
Itilmns m a restricted semse, and they wen by tho 
aiie u lit Gree ks dt sigiiated by one name, Opici, an 
other form of Osci, which was, properly, tlm name 
tmly of the south* ni section of the stoek, that with 
which the Gree ks first eanu into contae t It wjus to 
people of this stoek that in the opinion of all his 
tonaiiB the city of Rome ovv* d its origin 

’Iht date ami precise circumstain ( s of the foimda 
tion of Rome are beyond the reach of history 
‘I’nistworthy Roman chroTiol«»gv begins with the 
taking of the eitv hy the Gauls in ii ( , or at a 
jicnexi not long lafore that, from whn h the pontifex 
maxiniiis or < hief priest re gularly ki }>t ye arly ehron 
lelcs {fasti) m which the years we re distinguishcel by 
the names of the chief iiiagistrite*8 Tlieso chronicles 
reach as far hade as '>09 lie , the* date of the com 
inencement of the repulihc, but those belonging to 
the earlier years seem to have be e n suppheel liy later 
hands, and althemgh the ir e om|>ilcrs may have had 
more or less authentic materials enabling them to 
do so, yet these earlier chremicks have n«»t for us the 
same authority as those HuhHcejuent to tho year 890 
II c ITie chronology j>re vious to the establishment 
of the republic is altogether destitute of authority, 
and seems to have bee n de vise d by the pontilfs in a 
somewhat mechanical manner I'hey appear to 
have been able to trace back the history of the re 
public for 120 years before the Gallic irrufition, and 
then to have reckoned about *loublt that pemod to 
the foundatiou of the city, which was ad*>|)te<l as the 
Roman era ( v u r ) The first yt ir of the era of 
Varro, which is that most eemimouly billowed, corre 
sponrls with the year 753 M ( 

All that can lie accepted as the history of Rome 
previous to the republic is rnciely what can lie col 
lected from a large body of tradition and legoml, 
which passed among an* lerit and even among modem 
histrinans down to a comparatively recent date as 
genuine hisbiry I hese traditions are oft*n con- 
flicting, and this is naturally more esjiecially the 
case with the earliest traditions Of the foundation 
of Rome there are no less than twenty five different 
accounts, many of which are, however, merely varia- 
tions of the same llie main differences between 
these accounts refer to the tune of the foundation, 
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•ome It to ft period before the fall of Troy, 

otheift to ft period ft little after thftt event, and otbera 
again repreaenting the city to have been founded by 
Bomnlna, grandson of Konutor, king of Alba Longa, 
several oentunes after the Trojan war In the most 
widely diffused of the first set of traditions the foun 
dation of the city is ascribed to the Arcadian £van> 
der, who is said to have formed a settlement on the 
Palatme Hill about sixty years before the fall of 
Troy, and the tradition of such a settlement having 
been made was very generally current even among 
those who believed that the foundation of Home did 
not take place till a later date In the second set 
of traditions, ASneas, or one of his descendants, is 
most generally named as the founder of Home, but 
sometimes others have the honour assigned them, 
for example, a son of Ulysses and Circe Such tra- 
ditions were chiefly current among the Greeks 1 be 
tradition that liomulus was the founder was the 
favourite one among the Homans, and was that 
aGC6f>ted by those who fixed the Homan era lor 
the details of this tradition see Homui uh 

The site on m Iik h Humulus is said to have founded 
his city was the Palatim Mount, and the likelihood 
b that the niulctis of the city was actually formed 
here I'he other hills that were afterwards em 
braced within the circuit of the city, that is, within 
the limits of tin wall ascribed to Servius I'ullius, and 
that obtained for it the epithet of the city of Seven 
Hills, wore the Saturnian, afterwards called C^apito 
line Hill, to the north west of the Palatine, and the 
Aveutinc to the south west, the Quit in al, Virmnal 
and Lsquihiie Hills on the north east of the city, and 
lying in a direi tion from north wc si to south-east , 
and theC/tiluiTi Hill on the south east of the city 
The height of tlnsr einiiicnccH sc artel v entitles them 
to the name of lulls, for the highcHt, the Lsquiluie, 
rises only 154 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean Gn the riglit bank of the 7 iber due west 
of the Palatine was anotlior lull called the Jaiucu 
lum, higher than any of those mentioned , but this, 
though 111 course of time included within the lioun 
danca of the city, was never regardt*! as one of the 
seven hills From the first tbo eity is said to ha\e 
been inclosed by a sacred belt of land called the 
IHWiannw, which no one was allowed to build on 
or to apply to any common use 1 his was extend< d 
as the eity grow, but only a conqueror who liad 
added to the' Ihunaii territory hod the right to iiiike 
such an extension 

The same tradition that ascribes to Hoiimlus the 
foundation of Pome makes him the first of sc mu 
kings who ruled o\er the city till the tynuinieal 
behaviour of the last of them hd to the overthtow 
of the monarehieal and the* institution of a repub 
hcan form of government at the dat<* already men 
tioned, 509 u cj 1 he weight of tried itiou place's it 
lieyond all doubt that lu the earliest fienod the 
goveruiiieiit of Home wm really monarehieal, and 
the nature of the traihtions respecting Home list If, 
as well as oihei Latm < ities, makes it probable that 
the monarchy was elective Heyemd this little can 
be said The supposition that there were onlv seven 
kings from the foundation of the city to the over 
throw 18 altogether untenable, and of the kings 
whose names have l>een rescued by tradition, tlie 
earlier ones are rejected as entirely inytlueal, and 
with regal d to the others it cannot be ascertained 
how much is history and how muedi fable It is 
necessary, however, to give the names of these kings, 
not only on account of the interest attaching to Uie 
legends and traditions respecting them, but because 
it IS Qonvement to ooimeot with their names all that 
is considered as authentic in the history of Home 
during the kingly penod. 


The first Iffag of Home then ins Homulns. The 
people over whom he ongmoUy ruled were celled 
TijLmntm (Bomaus), but to these other two tribes the 
Titles and the Luceres are sidd to have been after- 
wards added. These three tribes constituted the 
whole of what was known as the people {papulut) 
or patricians, the sole pobtically privilege class 
That the Homan people did ultimately consist of three 
tribes IB certain, and it appears to be almost equally 
certain that these tribes had a different nation^ 
origin. It IS generally agreed that the Hamnes were 
Latins, and the Titles Sabines With respect to 
the I^ueeres there is more diversity of opmion, some 
holding them to be Latins, and others Ltruscans 
The first two appear to have been formed mto one 
body long before the last was incorporated. The 
probabibty seems to be that for a long time there 
existed side by side two mdependent communities, 
the one the Hamnes, on the Palatme, and the other 
the Titles on the Quinnal and Vimmal Hills, and 
that ultimately these two united The name of the 
city on the Quinnal and Vimmal Hills was Quinum 
(|K)HHibly connected with the Sabine town of Cures), 
and after the union the two peoples jointly bore the 
name of Quintes as well as that of Homans From 
a very early pcrioil the re were in Home besides the 
people properly so c tiled, a class of inhabitants called 
clients, to whom the members of the pnvileged 
class stood m the relation of patrons These were 
probably strangers, who had either come into the 
city of their own accord, or bad lieen brought in by 
conquest They were allowed to attach themselves 
to particular patrons, and were enrolled as belonging 
to their patron’s family From their patron they 
obtained protection, m return for which they were 
expected to render him certain services the nature 
of which was not strictly defined 

1'he reign of Homulus, which is traditionally de 
scribed as one of war and conquest, was follow^ by 
that of Niuna I^ompilius, which was of an opposite 
chaiacter The wars by which Home at an early 
ago seems to have extended its sway over the other 
towns of Latium are assigned by tradition to the 
reigns of tlu next two kings Tulliis Hostilius and 
Aliens Marcius Tiie subjection and subsequent 
distrncliou of Alba Ijoiiga, which forms the subject 
of tlie legend of the Horatii and Chinatii (see Hokatii) 
IS said to have taken place under the former king 
’Jo Aneus Marcius is ascribed the ongin of the 
plelieian order, which consisted of citisens of con 
qiured states, who were brought to Home and 
allowed to live there in complete freedom, but with- 
out the enjo>ment of political pnvileges By almost 
all historians and seholars they are regarded as dis- 
tinct from the clients, not being, like them, bound to 
particular patrons Nor were they plebeians In the 
modem sense of the term, that is, members of the 
lower classes, for they included among themselves 
all ranks of society, and even had a nobility of their 
ovv n ’The plebeians generally enjoyed the favour of 
the kings, who snjiported them as a counterpoise to 
tlie jK>w er of the p itncians 

1 lie last three kings of Home are all said to have 
been of Ltmscan origin The great sewer {Cloaca 
maxima) that drained the marshy hollows between 
the Palatine and the Til>er, a work entirely Etruscan 
ill character, is said to date from the xxugn of the 
first of these, 'J arquinius Pnscus, who is aim said to 
have adorned the uty with other great works To 
Servaus Tullius are ascribed two changes m the con- 
stitution of great imjxirtance in the subsequent hia 
tor^ of Home Prev lous to this all pohtical powei 
was in the hands of the patncians. Ail matters ol 
importance had to be laid before them m their com- 
ftia curutia or assembly of curux. (See Patbioiaks 
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MidCoMiTU.) From and by thcnn also w«re elected 
the members d the senate, or oonncil of the elders, 
as it may be called, which advised the king (See 
Sknatb.) By the reforms of Servius Tullius the 
way was at least prepared for altering this state of 
affairs. He m the first place divided the inhabitants 
of the town and the country round belonging to 
Rome mto thirty tribes, four of which were town 
and the remainder country tribes. It is uncertain 
whether both patricians and plebeians were mcluded 
in this new division mto tribes, or merely the latter, 
but the plebeians had at any rate the majority 
Each tribe had its own magistrate I'he object of 
this division was ongmally only to provide for the 
local government of the tribal distncts, but it 
became in the end the means by which the plebeians 
secured for themselves the supreme power in the 
state The next reform of SerMus Tulhus was the 
division of all the people, patricians as well as pleb- 
eians, accordmg to their property, mto five classes, 
and these agam mto centuries The class to which 
a person belonged determined the amount of his 
taxation. With the first or highest class was some 
tunes reckoned a body called equUet or horsemen, 
but these were sometimes regarded as above all the 
classes The lowest section of the people, called 
pioktant, as serving the state merely with their 
children, or capite cettst, because they were numliered 
by the head, and not according to their proj)crty, of 
which they possessed little or none, were sometmies 
reckoned as a sixth class, and sometimes as forming 
part of the fifth The division into centunes was 
not made according to numbers, but according to 
wealth, so that the first class, although uecessariljy 
the smallest, contamed (including the equiiti) more 
than half the whole number of centuries, 100 out of 
193 or 194, while the although necessanly 

the largest class, formed only one century 'i u the 
assembly of centunes thus established {comttia can 
iuriata) were transferred the highest functions of the 
comttia cunata, with the reservation, however, that 
the decisions of the former assembly were to lie sub 

i ect to the approval of the latter, and ns m the 
arger assembly each century hafl one lote, it is 
evident that the result of the arrangement alwve mth 
cated was to assign to the wealthiest part of the com 
muuity at once the greatest burdens m Bupjiort of 
the state and the chief political power A further 
provision waa made for giving superior mfiuence to 
age 1 hiB consisted m (lividmg all the centunes of 
eivch class mto sciuors (those above forty-hve) and 
juniors (between seventet n and forty five inclusive), 
one half belongmg to e vch designation See Cenhuh, 
Century, Comiiia, and EyLESTitiAN Obueb. 

It 18 manifest that this constitution asenbed to 
Servius Tullius (and which certainly was of early 
date, whoever was the author of it) was by no means 
a democratic one, but it offended the patnciaus 
because it gave to the plebeians equal power with 
the patncians m proportion to their wealth On this 
aocount, it is said, they hated the king who had 
drawn it up, and encouraged his son m law L Tar 
qumius, the son of U'arquinius Pnscus, to murder 
him and take possession of the throne This second 
Tarqumius, who earned for himself the surname of 
SuperbuB (the Proud), was the last king of Rome 
He is said to have extended the limits of the state 
by successful wars against the Ijatms, but his tyr- 
anmeal government excited the hatred of all classes, 
and this was raised to the highest pitch by an act of 
violence perpetrated by his youngest son Sextus 
(See Lucbetia.) The people then rose m rebellmn, 
and deposed and banished the king, who was then 
absent on a warlike expedition, and on his return 
found the gates dosed against him At the same 


time they abolished for ever the Idngly government. 
The precise date given to this event In the pontifical 
chronologv is the 24th of February, 609, and annu* 
ally on that day a festival called Regifugium or 
Fugalia, was afterwards celebrated at Rome in oom 
memoration of the event The details of the expul- 
sion of tlie kings are, of cHuirse, entirol> untrust- 
worthy , but the mam facts, that the later kings had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the {leople, and 
that the monarchy was ultimately overthrown by 
violence, seem to be sufficiently attested by the fan- 
atical hatred and fear that the Romans ever after 
entertained even of the name of king The only 
case m which the name was retained by them was 
as the title of the jiorson to whom the pnostly func- 
tions of the kings were transferred When the 
other powers of the kings w ere given to magistrates 
bearing other names, a rc r sarmi um (sacnticial king) 
was retained, ‘ that the gods might not w ant a medi- 
ator ' 

The aliolition of the monarohy, although apparently 
the work of all sections of the people, was [irejudicial 
to the inten sts of the larger fraction of them, the 

I delieians It has lieen already mentioned that the 
:ing8 seem to have extended their prtitoction to this 
class, m order to secure their support against the 
patncians, and now when a repulilic was established 
it was essentially a patriciui rcjuiblic It is true 
that the constitution of Servius Tullius, in which both 
elements of the jiopulatum were recogni/od, was made 
the basis of the now order of things la gislatiuu and 
the nght of electing magistrates weie intrusted to 
the tomttta ccnturiata, but tin senate, which, in spite 
of the adilitiou of a large number of the wealthiest 
jdebcians that was now made to its numbers, still 
remained patrician iii feeling, had now the ( hief power, 
and acr]uircd the light of initiating all uu asures that 
were to be laid before the pcNiple None but patri 
Clans could be elected magistral s (the chief of 
whom, at first the only ones, were the two consuls, 
originally called jinetorH, elected annually) The 
internal history of Rome for more than 200 years is 
mainly composed of the endeavours of the plebeians 
to place themselves on an ccpi ility w ith the patncians, 

; and so severe were the struggle s resulting from these 
endeavours that for about three fourths of that jionod 
(till after the middle of the fourth century ii 0 ) the 
liomans had little leisure for external affairs 

One interesting and authentic monument of the 
extenial history of Rome, m the shape of a treaty 
with (’arthage engraven on brass, l>elonging to the 
first year of the reimblie, was preserved long enough 
to enable the histonan Roly bi us to rc cord the most 
important of its provisions In this treaty Rome 
was reeogni/ed as the head of Latiiiin, and as possess 
mg the Italian coast as far as the Ray of I’erraema, 
and the Carthaginians bound the in selves to make no 
trading settlements on the coasts of liutium and 
Campania, while the lioinans for their part engaged 
not to sail south of the Heniificau promontory (now 
Cape Ron) The only other important fact m the 
external history of Rome unde r the early repubhc 
was the cxmciuest of the city by the I^tiuscans, an 
event which appears to be disguised m the legend of 
Porsena, and which seems actually to have taken 
place within the first fifteen years after the republic 
had been erected 1 radition makes mention ^so of 
a war wutb the confederacy of the Latins about the 
same time, and in this war is said to have occurred 
the first instance of the appointment of a dictator, 
an extraordinary magistrate to whom was intrusted 
on great emergencies unlimited jKiwer, both in the 
city and m the field, for a term of six months, or 
until the emergency should have passed. 

As long as these wars lasted the patridans, who 
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had need of the plebeians to act as loldiera, appear they had been appointed was aooomplii^ed, they 
to have treated that class with some consideratioii, refused to lay down their office, and were only forced 
bat their acts of oppression are said to have begun to do so by an insurrection. The immediate occasion 
as soon as the wars were over Although many <rf of this nsmg was, accordmg to the well known story 
the plelKJians might be nch the majority of them made popular by Macaulay m hia lay of Virginia, 
were po<ir, and yet they were not only required to an act of infamy attempted by one of the ten. See 
serve m the army without pay, but also to furnish Appius Claudius 

their own fsjuipmcnt. In addition to this, while After the overthrow of the decemvirate the old 
they were absent with the army their fields were ill magistrates were re appomterl, but the title of the 
tended, and poor harvests and imr>ovenidiment ensued two supreme magistrates waa now changed from 
I'o escape from their immediate distress they mdebted pnetors Uj consuls (449 u c ) Tlie events of the first 
themselves to the ru her patnenans, and when they i year of the return to the old institutions show that 
were unable to pay, the laws of debt placed them at j the movement by which this had been brought about 
the mercy of their creditors, who might sell them as | was a plebeian victory, for the powers of the pie- 
slaves, or if they ph asetl put them to death Wht n , be lans were then greatly extended, first by the 
they could no longer endure the misi nes of their j numlier of tht tribunes lieing inereased to ten, and 
condition they are said on rjne occasion (bc 494) tr> i secondly by the passing of the three Valerian and 
have marched in a Vsidy to the S wred Mount, a few j Horatian laws (wicalle«l from the consuls who passed 
miles from Koine, threatening to found <in that site | them), the first of which enacted that the resolutions 
a city for theinsilviH It was only with difhculty of the plelis (pUhiacUa) passed m the comitia tnbuta 
that th<y were lududd to return, and the patricians ] should have the force of laws, after being confirmed 
were obliged not only to concede certain temfK>ra*'y ' by the senate and the other two <omUta Ihisenact- 
moasures for their n lief, but t<j agr c e to tlie annual ' iiient was the foundation of the great power that the 
election of two magistrate s to lie called tnbunes of i plebeians ultimitcly ai<|uired, for although the ne- 
the phbs who were to have extensive I Cfssity of the sanctions mentioned was at first a 

(Kjwers for the proUetioii c»f th tt orch r Tlu ir chief i sc nous drawback, jet in process of time the granting 
prerogative cxuisisted in th«‘ right of mtcifcnng by j of tluse sanctions came to be a mere formality 
a veto tcj prevent the exccutnui of any eominaud j This victory of the plel)H was rapidly followed up by 
issutsl by a magistrute aHe< ting a citi/cn There others In 445 they obtained the ronnuhiuniy or 
was an apfieal from their cUcision, but it was to the , right of mtermamage with the patricians, without 
amtita tnhula, in whidi tlx jilebs was [iredommaiit I loss of rank to the olfsprmg of such marnage^s At 
T'heir numlxr was afterwards inereased to five, and * the same time they demvnded admission to the con 
finally to ten. ! sulate, but this the patricians persistently refused, 

T he next conic st between plebeians and patnaaus i chiefly on the ground that it would be a desecration 
related to what was called the public Und (ayrr | fora plebeian to perform the religious ceremonies 
pubkeui) As this subject is fully treated in our | which were eonneeted with the consular office In 
article Agiiauian J^aws it is unnecessary ogam to i the end a compromise was made The office, or at 
go into the details of it It is enough to stite lure , least the title of consul, was abolished, and m its 
that this public land was laud taken by the state | plue was adopted that of military tnbune, the title 
from the neighbouring concpiered tribes, and that at belonging to a rank in the army to which plebeians 
every odchtiou to the public land a {xntion of it i as wc 11 as patricians might nse It was determmed 
ought to have been diHtribuUd among tlie plelieians, | that insteud of the two consuls there should be elected 
AS the absolute propiity of tlu individuil allottees i annually a number of military tribunes with consular 
The patric lans, how eve r, t oiistaiitly c \ adt d the carry- j ixiwcr, and that both classes of the community should 
iiig out of this atrangi Hunt, and he nee arose rcjHated ' be eligible to the office It is supposed that six is 
eomphunts and deiuamls for justiee on the part of ; the uuml>er of these magistrates that it was intended 
the plebouvns, uimplamts and demands winch were to elect, since that was the number of tnbunes in a 
rfiiewtd diinng almost tlu whole history <»f the | h'gion, but, m f vet, the number varied at the different 
republic TTiu first to attempt to obtain for them peiiods at which they were elected sometimes there 
justice in this matter was Spuiius t'assius m 4bb, } were three, sometimes four, sometimes six, and once 
and he fell a inaityr to tlu cause. ! eight 1 he first military tnbunes tcx)k office m 444 

Another grie\iuue of the plebs was that tlu ad Be Although eligible to this office, it was not till 
ministration of justuu w is < xeliisivelv m the hands i the jear 400 bc that a plebeian was actualij elected 
of the ))atncianM, who gave their decisions accoidmg i At tunes also the consulship was revived, until at 
to traehtional law aiul jireeedent, which was too | last the plebeians were admitted to this dignity also, 
favourable to partialitv and caprice To remedy this i when it was made permanent, and the military tn 
evil the jilebeiatis demaiuled wntten laws, and after | bunate abolished, after an existence of al)out eighty 
years of hot c cm tests tlu tnbunes can uhI amotion for j years While in the establishment of the military 
the appomtUKiii of a commission to visit Onece> and I tnbunate the )>atriciaii8, at least nominally, placed 
make themselves aecpnunUd with the laws m fiuce withm reach of the plebeians most of the consular 
there, esjiecialiy those of Stilon at Athens After jiowers, they managed, by the institution of another 
their return it was agreed bv both parties that in office, still to reserve for themselves one important 
place of the rt'gular magHtiaUs, ten men {dtctmmt) part of those powers It had been one of the duties 
should be nommateil, with unlimited power to govern \ of the consuls to keep registers of the senators as 
the state and prepare a code of written laws These | well as of the members of the ecjiiestnan order, and 
men entered on office in 451 b.c , and at first dis t other citizens, accorthng to their property (criurtts), 
charged their duties to the eoutcmtment of all, and and in cluing so it was in their power to exclude from 
at the close of the yetu their laws met with such I the senate persons otherw ise entitled to admission to 
approval in the popular assembly that thej were that council by merely passmg over their names m 
oontmued m office a second year m order to complete the register This dutj w as now transferred to two 
their task In the hrst year of office the decemvin new officers callcHl censors The office was created 
bad compiled ten tables of laws, and to these m the m 443 B c , and w as confined to patneians 
second year they added other two tables, making up A break here occurs in the avil history of Kome, 
the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables But when which makes it convement to throw a glance back 
the seooiid year had elapsed, and the object for which on the external relations of the ci^ doling the pre- 
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Woos fifty years. On this subject it may be remarked 
In generiu that while the internal confiiots lasted the 
wer of Borne rather receded than advanced, and 
wn to the pomt that we have now reached their 
wan were mamly defensive This would be all that 
it 18 necessary to state were it not that with some of 
these wars are connected legends and traditions so 
celebrated that the most rapid sketch of Roman his- 
tory cannot omit to mention at least their position. 
Su^ are the war with the Volsci, of which Cono- 
lanns was the hero (491 bo), that with Veil, which 
led to the almost complete extermination of the Fabu 
^77 BO ), and that with the ^Kquians, in which the 
Roman army was 8ave<l by the dictator Ciiicinnatus 
(458 B.C) See Coriolanls, Fabu, and Cincin- 

NATUS 

Towards the end of the fifth century B C the wars 
of the Romans became more as:greHsi\e in their 
character The tnxips were now paid, ami could 
therefore be kept louder m the field After extend 
Ing her territory to the south Rome turned her arms 
agaiust Etruna m the north. For ten years (405-3%) 
the important city of \ eii is said to have been be- 
sieged, till m the latter year it w as taken by Camillas, 
and the capture of this city was followed by the sub- 
mission of all the other towns in the south of Etruna 
But just at this point liome was throw n back again 
by that disastrous event which has already been 
mentionetl as marking the commencement of trust 
worthy Roman chronology, the capture and destrue 
tion of the city by the Cauls m 390 B,c These 
barbarians had descended fnuu the banks of the Ro, 
and after laving waste htruna met the Roman anny 
on a small stream called the Allia, about 11 miUs 
from the city, when they iiitheU d on it so terrible 
a defeat that very few of the Romans are said to 
ha\e escafied from the held 'I he d ly on which this 
event happened was the ISth of July, ami was ever 
after marked as a black day in the Rouiau calendar 
After their victory the Cauls entered the deseiUd 
city of liome, and burned it to the ground Only 
the Capitol or citoilel on the C^a]ntolme Hill was 
saved Here all those capable of Is anug arms are 
said to have taken refuge, and to have endured, under 
Marcus Manlius, hence called C’apitoliiius, a siege of 
seven months, after which the Cauls retired witli 
their booty See Rbfnnuh 

Rome had Bcar(A.Iv Ixen rebuilt after this over 
throw when the patiicians renewed all their former 
claims to supremacy, and revived the laws of debt 
with aU their seventy as a means of opfiressing the 
plebeians, whom the dt predations of the Cauls had 
again impo\enshed. Marcus Manlius, the defender 
of the Capitol, took uj) the cause of this persecuted 
class, but only succeeded m drawing upon himself 
the hatred of the patricians, who, under the ground 
less pretext that he was uming at the ro> al power, 
got him condemned to death, and thrown down from 
a precipice on the Cajiitolme Hill called the I'arfHjian 
R(x:k (384 B c ) But this act of cruelty smd ingrv 
titude roused the plclieians to greater efforts In 
376 BC two courageous and able tnbunes of the 
plebs, Iiicinius Stole and Lucius Sextus introduced 
the three following measures 1 That consuls should 
be again elected, but that one of them should 
always lie a plebeian, 2 "J hat no citizen (patncian) 
should hold from the state more than *500 jugera (a 
lugerum was about gths of an acre) of the public 
land, and that the remamder should be assigned in 
small allotments to the plebeians as their absolute 
property (see Agkabian Laws), and 3 lliat from 
the prmcipal of a debt the sums already paid m 
interest should be deducted, and the remainder of the 
debt paid in three annual instalments. I'bese pro- 
posals were resisted by the patnetans with all their 


might for ten years, but all their Vndeavoun wars 
thwarted by the resolution of the tribunes, and the 
proposals finally became law m 36o B.a This event 
virtually put an end to the exclusive privileges of 
the jiatncians 1 he pnestly oilices, the newly oreateii 
digmiy of {snetor for the ailimuistratiou of justice, 
and some other posts, did imleed still retuam In their 
exclusive jxwscssion, but iii the exmme of a few do 
cades the plebeians were mlimttesl to these also 
They were longest shut out frtjm the sat red collegia 
of the j>t>utitr8 and augurs, which were only tlirown 
open to them m 300 B c the tJgulman i^aw See 

PlBHElABS 

Long before tins the Romans hatl entert'd on that 
career of war and con piest wbnh wan pursuetl by 
them almost without lutemiptiou dow u u> the |>enod 
of their decline The uuiudatioii of tho (lauls, which 
had tempiorarily overwhelmed thuu, hiul rendered 
them a service by bivaking the jKiwer of one td 
their most formidable neighbours I'lie htruseaiis, 
though still mdeptmleut, as they tHUilumed to be (or 
many years aftei that evtnt, wtn no longer a source 
of duigcr 'I'he (lauls themsehts, great hortles of 
whom roamed at intervals over (kntral Italy, wire 
the chief people with whom the Romans had to cou- 
Und for inanv years afhr tlu gnat invasion, hut 
thechame ttuilhcts in which they were m\ol\ed with 
those tnemies are onlv important us having given 
celebrity to a few indiMdiial heroes ('ritus Manlius 
Tonpiatus, M Valtnus Corvus), and as having 
marked out the Romans to the other mhahitants of 
Italv as till ir chief bulwark ag unst the (lalhe mtoatls, 
a eiuiimstanee which in all probihility (ontnbuUd 
not a little to the cnusithdalKm of llomos power 
Being safe on the side of Ktrmia on the north, and 
siiprcuu oter the tnlxsof Jiatinm immediately to 
tlu south, the Romans in S4i BC,iuiedu)g to an 
ap)>eal for aid math by the inhabitants of Fapua in 
Fampaiiii, who otlored to place tlu mseh es entirely 
under tluir prottition and sway, turned their arms 
against the warlike ami friedom loving Hamiiites 
mhabitmg the slopes of the Apt mimes to the soutli 
of the Sal line territory and south tost of Latium 
In this war thev were victorious, but a revolt of the 
coiift titrate Latins, who no longer wished toaekmiw 
letlge Rome as their head, ]>! evented them ftoui 
pursuing their victories on this tstasioii Hastily 
concluding j>eice with the SuniutcH (311 BC ) they 
atlvaiiced against their new eiu inies, whom they met 
at Vesuvius, where a single battle, rtndirtd uienior 
able by tho self Hocnfieing htroism of iHcius Mus, 
dtcided the vuttiry in favour of the Romans The 
Latins, l)elonging to the northt rii part of what was 
afti rwards inehuled under tho n ime of Latuun, wore 
thereujion reduced to the eomiitiou of allies (sont), 
as were also stum after their neighbours to the south, 
the Volsei, yLcpii, luid Ibmiei As such they were 
comjielled to serve m the Roman armies, but were 
allowed to govern thomstlves The hrazon lieaks 
(rogtra) of the ships captured in 338 B c in the Vol 
scian town of Antium atlomed from that time the 
orators’ platform m the Roman forum 

In 326 BC stime frontier disputes ltd to a renewal 
of the war with the Samnites In the first campaigns 
the Rennans were successful, but m 321 no the 
imprudent advance of the consuls Vetiirius and Pos- 
tbuinius brought the Roman army into so desfierate 
a situation in the bamuite posses calhd the (’audine 
Forks, that it was compelled to lay tlown its anus, 
and surrender to the Samnite gent ral I'ontius. Tho 
consuls m their distress concluded a jieace with tlio 
Sanmites, but this [>eace was repudiated by the 
Roman senate, who dehvered up to the enemy those 
who had agreed to it The Samnites, hoover, 
magnanimously refused to receive them, and the war 
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WM renewed, and carried on lo greatly to ilie disad- 
vantage of the Samnites that &ey were obliged to 
seek ^lies But Home’s energy increased with the 
number of her enemies, and these new Samnite allies 
(Etruscans and Sabme tribes) were speedily subjected 
or compelled to accept separate treaties (310-805) 
In 304 the Samnites themselves were glad to agree 
to a peace, Imt it was only of short duration. Six 
years later (29 S) the third Samnite war commenced 
On this occasion the Samnites were jomed by 
Umbnans, Senonian Gauls, and Etruscans, and m 
order to be better able to co-ofierate with their allies 
they moved into Umbna^ which lies to the north 
of the Sabine territory, and east of Etruria Their 
success was now, however, no better than it had been 
formerly In the present war, celebrated for the 
battle of Sentinum {29'>), in which the younger 
Decius Mus imitated the example of his father, and 
for the VH^tory of Cunus Dentatus over the * sacred 
host’ of the Samnites, they were completely subdued, 
and in 290 d r were reduced with their allies to the 
necessity of acknowledging the supremacy of Home, 
and acce]>ting the amdition of Homan iocti The 
victors sc< ured their cotH|uests by numerous military 
colonics, but treated the conquered tribes with wise 
moderation 

The events of this war involved the now powerful 
city in another, which led to new conquests 'i he 
Greek colony of Tar< ntum, in the south of Italy, 
had behaved during the war in such a way as to 
offend the Homans hor this the latter sought 
reparation, and when their demand was refused 
declared war The effeminate and cowardly Taren- 
tmes called in the aid of Pyrrhus, the adventurous 
king of h pirns, wlu> defeated the Homans in two 
battles (280, 270), m whuh, however, he himself 
sutfered so severely that he is said to have exclaimed, 
‘One more such Mttory and 1 shall be ruimd' 
After an lllter^ al of hnir years, during w Inch Pyrrhus 
had been absent in Sicily, his hirces and those of the 
Homans agam oiuountoed, and now the Homan 
general Chinus Dentatus indicted upon him so signal 
a defeat that he was glad to withdraw with all eon 
venient sjited from Italy (27^)) The scene of this 
battle was Maleveiitum (III come) m Sainiiuim, hence- 
forth called Benexeuium (Well come) Three years 
later (272) Tarentiun was taken, and its capture was 
followed by the subjugation of all Lower Italy, the 
inhabitants of which were partly reduced to the 
condition of alius and partly to that of subjects 
Home was now the undisjuited head of Italy Her 
fame had already extended to the Lost, so that 
the £g>ptian king Ptolemy Philadelphus sent a 
splendid embassy to seek her allianco 

The next war of Home can lie attributed only to 
the lust of conquest that her previous succc'sses had 
engendered It w as w aged with the Carthagmnuis, 
the most dangerous enemy that Home had to en 
counter in the whole of her upw'ord care*er Carthage 
was an important maritime city m the north of 
Africa, and had established \anou8 colonies in the 
Mediterranean, especially m Sardinia (the whole of 
which they possessed) and Siulv, whore they had for 
midable rivals in the G reeks The latter w as the place 
m which Carthage came into hostility with Home 
Hitherto the relations between these two jxiwers 
had been on the whole amicable Besides the treaty 
already mentioned as having been concluded betweem 
them in the first year of the republic, two others had 
subsequently been entered mt^ the one in 848 B c 
and the other in 806 B c , in both of which Home, at 
the expense of acknowledpng the dominion of Car 
thage throughout the Memterranean Sea (which was 
undisputed), obtained protection for her commerce 
against the Greek pirates. But Home having had 


leisure to conquer Italy, now felt at liberty to con- 
tend for the poesesBion of Sunly, even thou^ this 
was certam to involve them m a wrar wiUi the great 
maritime power of Carthage. The opportunity for 
gaining a footing in this island was furnished by a 
body of Campanian mercenaries calling themselves 
Mamertmes, who, having been discharged from the 
service of the Greek colony of Syracuse, had on their 
way home made themselves master of the town of 
Messana in the north east (about 284 B o ), and smee 
then had kept the whole island m alarm by their 
predatory incursions At last they were defeated 
m 270 B.0 by the Greeks under Hiero, and besieged 
by them for five years m the city they bad seized. 
In their distress they appealed to Rome for aid, 
which, m spite of the opposition made by the more 
honourable citizens in the senate, was granted when 
the question was referred by the consuls to the 
comttui centunata The Carthaginians, who had at 
first given an equivocal support to the Mamertmes, 
and by this means had secured the possession of the 
citadel of Messana, now formed an aUiance wnth 
Hiero (smee his Mctory over the Mamertmes king 
of Syracuse) In 264 b c the war began In that 
year the Homans crossed the straits separating Italy 
from Sicily, and in the following year,havmg gained 
a great victory over the combined Carthaginians and 
Syracusans, got nd of one of their enemies by a 
separate jieace, in which Huro formed an aUianoe 
with the liomans, and was in recomjiense allowed to 
retain possession of all the south east of Sicily By 
the end of the third campaign (262 B c ) the Homans 
had made themselves masters of aU the rest of the 
island except one or two fortresses m the north west 
But while they were thus successful on land, their 
commerce was harassed and their alhes laid under 
tnbute by the Carthaginian fleets The Homans 
were thus led to see that it was impossible finally to 
conquer the Carthaginians unless they could outmatch 
them at sea, and accordingly, although they were 
not themselves a naval power, at once set about 
building a large fleet, taking as their model a Car- 
thaginim quiiKpiorerac that had been stranded on 
the coast of Italy ith such energy did they go 
to work that by the spring of 260 bc a large fleet 
was read>, and m the same year the consul Diiihus 
gained for the Homans their first naval victory m a 
liattle ixhich took jdaee off Mylip, on the north-east 
coast of Sicily I’his gave the liomans courage to 
carry the war mto Africa. With this object they 
€<{uip|)ed a fleet to transport a large land army to 
the enemy 8 territory lender the command of 
Ibgulus tins army gradually advanced conquering 
and devastating to the gates of Carthage, which now 
sued for |>ejvce The Homans agreed negotiate 
for this object, but the terms they offered were so 
hard that the Carthaginians determined to resist to 
the end rather than accept them, and made the most 
strenuous exertions to carry on the war with success. 
They increased the number of their mercenanes, and 
gave the command of their whole forces to an expe 
neiiced Spartan general named Xanthippus In 
255 B c a battle took place near Tunis, in which the 
Homan armv was completely defeated, only about 
2000 succeeding in making their escape from the 
field of battle Hegulus himself was among the 
prisoners This defeat was followed by a senes of 
further disasters Two Homan fleets were destroyed 
by storms, so that the Homans for some years 
renounced naval warfare, and on land too, in Sicily, 
the} lost ground Between 252 and 250, however, 
the Homans retneved most of their losses on land, 
and the Carthaginians now thought that a favourable 
moment had come for treatmg of peace But their 
proposals were agam reject^ (see Rioulub), and 
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the war went on for nine years lonm In 249 b.o 
the consul Appius Claudios was defeated at Dre- 
panum both by land and by sea, and further successes 
were gained by the Carthaginians after the able 
Gener^ Hamilcar Barca had, in 247 B.0 (the very 
year of the birth of his still greater son Hannibal), 
been appointed to the command of their forces in 
Sicily He took Eryx, a strong place near the west 
coast of Sicily, and from this point watched and 
checked all the movements of the Romans. But 
this was possible only as long as he could be supplied 
with all necessaries from the neighbouring port of 
Drepanum When, therefore, in consequence of a 
magnidcent outburst of patriotism, Rome had been 
provided by private contributions and appropriation 
of temple treasures with a fleet of 200 sail, and the 
consul Lutatius Catulus had defeated the hostile 
fleet off the Insulm iEgates, on the west coast of 
Sicily (241 bo), the Carthaginians were compelled 
to agree to a peace, in which they gave up Sicily to 
the Romans, and agreed to pa> 3200 talents as a war 
indemnity, while both parties engaged to abstain 
from attacking each other’s possessions This war, 
lasting from 264 to 241 BC, is known in history as 
the First Punic war, Punic being an adjective de 
nved from Poem, a name of the Carthaginians, which 
indicates their Phoenician origin 

Sicily was immediately erected, with the exception 
of Hiero’s kingdom, into the first Roman proMiice 
(See Province ) The Romans then began again to 
extend their conquests in all directions Taking 
advantage of a war in which Carthage was now 
involved with her mercenaries, they, in violation of 
their treaty engagements, attacked and subjugated 
the Carthaginian island of Sardinia (238 B o ) This 
they formed into a second province along with Cor 
Sica, which had previously fallen into their hands 
About the same time they wrested the island of 
Corcyra (Corfu) and some coast towns from the 
piratical Illyrians From 226 to 222 b o they were 
engaged in a more difficult war with Gauls inhabit 
ing the Po basin , but the Romans were ag iin suc- 
cessful, and the Gallic territory was reduced to a 
Roman province under the name of Gallia Cisalpina 
Meanwhile the Carthaginians had been making 
considerable conquests in Spain, which awakened 
the alarm and envy of the Romans, and induced 
them to enter into a defensive alliance with the 
Greek colony of Saguntum, on the east coast of that 
country In 221 B o Hannibal, the son of that 
Hamilcar Barca who had bravely and skilfully 
maintained the Carthaginian arms in Sicily, and 
had since founded and in great part established the 
Carthaginian Empire in Spam, succeeded to the 
command of the Carthaginian forces According 
to Livy’s famous story he had, at the age of nine 
years, been made by his father to swear eternal 
enmity to Rome Whether this is true or not, it is 
certain that he always chenshed that enmity, and 
from the time of his appointment to the command 
of the Carthaginian forces in Spain was eagerly on 
the watch for an opportunity of satisfying his hatred 
This he found m some frontier disputes, which he 
made the pretext for laying siege to Saguntum 
(219 B 0 ) It was in vam that the Roman ambassa 
dors warned him to desist He referred them to the 
Carthaginian government In the meantime Sag- 
nntum was taken after a siege of some months The 
Romans then demanded of the Carthaginians the 
surrender of their general, and when this was refused 
war was declared The war that ensued is known 
as the Second Punic war As an account of it would 
be merely that of the achievements and fall of Han- 
nibal himself, it is unnecessary to repeat here the 
details already given in the article devoted to him. 


It is enough to say that the war lasted for slxleen 
years (213-202 b,c ), that in it the Roman arms met 
with one of the most disastrous defeats they ever 
sustained (at Cannse in 216 na), and that it termi- 
nated in favour of the Romans through the defeat 
of Hannibal by P Cornelius Scipio at Zama in 
Africa in 202 b o TIio Carthaginians were forced 
to accept a treaty in which they engaged never to 
undertake a war without tiio sanction of the Homans, 
and agreed to surrendtr Spain (lahith hntl already 
been conquered by the Homans, and in 205 B.a 
divided into the two provinces of Hispama Clterior 
and Hispania Ulterior), to deliver up their ships of 
war to the Romans, and to pav a \ early tribute of 
200 talents 

Rome now turned htr arms eastwards Hunng 
the last war Philip V , king 4>{ Macedonia, had con- 
cluded an alliance with Hannibal, and waged war 
with the allies of Romo m (ireeoe and Asia Minor 
As soon, therefore, as their hands were otherwise 
free, the Homans declared war against him (200) 
The war was brought to a oonclusion by tho defeat 
of Philip by Qmnetius Flarnininus at Cj nosccphalfB 
in 197 B.0 In tho peace that was granted in the 
following year Philip was obliged to recognize the 
independence of Greece, which had been brought 
under the Macedonian yoke, but he was allowed to 
re tain his own kingdom This victory of the Romans, 
although nominally used for securing tiie indepen 
dence of Greece, had in reality no other effect with 
respect to that country than to put Romo in the 
place of Mact'donia Some of tho Greeks ^see 
Grieck) acconlingly appealed for aid in expelling 
the Romans to Antioehus the Groat of Syria, who 
had a previous cause of quarrel with Rome, and was 
besidiB urged to commence hostilities with that 
power by Hannibal, who had in lU') it o come to his 
court In 102 Antioehus actually crossed over into 
Greece, but was soon compelled to recross into Asia 
Minor, and in 190 BO was totally defeated cm 
Mount Sip>lu8, near Magnesia in Lydia, in conse- 
quence of which ho was compelled (188 B o ) to give 
up all hiB possessions in Asia Minor to tho north 
and west of Mount Taurus These were distributed 
among Roman vassals Nine or ten years after this 
Philip V of Macedonia was succccflecl by his son 
Perseus Having st cured his Buccession by com 
passing the death of his younger brother Demetrius, 
who was favourably inclined to tho Romans, and 
whom ho suspected that they would therefore support 
in opposition to him, Perseus felt that war with 
Rome was inevitable, and immediately on his ascen 
Sion began to make extensive preparations In 171 
B 0 war actually broke out, and it again terminated 
disadvantageously for Macedonia. Perseus was 
defeated by Paullus iEmilius at Pydna in 168 bo, 
and Macedonia was thereupon seized by Rome 
although not on this occasion converted into a pro 
Vince This was done twenty years later (148 BO ), 
after the suppression of an insurrection that had 
broken out in favour of one who gave himself out as 
the son of Perseus Before tho Romans had on this 
occasion withdrawn, the Greeks made another attempt 
to free themselves from Roman dictation, but it only 
led to their being deprived of even that nomiUM 
independence which they still retained After a 
short war, in which Corinth was taken by 8torm« 
and burned to the ground by the uncultivated consul 
Mummius, Greece also was made a Roman province 
under the name of Achaia (146 B c ) 

The same year that put an end to the last sem- 
blance of independence in Greece witnessed also the 
final and utter destruction of Rome’s fonner rival, 
Carthage This city had again risen to a condition 
of comparative prosperity which reawakened the 
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envy of tbe Kornans, who began to meditate Iti com- 
plete annihilation Smce the second Pome war Borne 
biul cultivated friendly relations with Masmissa, 
king of Niunidia, whose dominions were contiguous 
to the Cartliagmian territory In reliance on the 
support of Kome, this king had lx gun to extend his 
possesHions at the ex[)pnse of Carthage, which, pro- 
vokhd by re|>cated encroachments on her frontiers, 
at last took up arms, 'i his was denounced at U<Mne 
as an infringement of the treaty which bound Car- 
thage never to enter on a war without the permission 
of her former conqtienir, and war was therefore 
declared against her (149 BC ) The Carthaginians, 
knowing tin ir inability to contend with Home, offered 
to Bubnut to almost any terms by which they could 
avoid war In ansucr to this offer the Homans 
demanded, first, that ^Oi) of the nobles and youth of 
<^kwthage should l>e handed over as hostages, and 
next, that thnr arras and shifis should be surren 
dored, anrl when Isith those mandates were olieyed, 
they iinally pronoumed the seutenee that the city 
of Carthage should be levelhd with tin ground, and 
that the inhabitatits should not lie )>enmtted to 
rebuild at a less distance than 12 miles fiom the sea 
lliis last riomand roused in the (yarthaginians the 
courage of despair, and they ditenmn* d, rather tliau 
forsake tin ir native cit>, to |»eriMh in its rums bor 
three years they deft nded thomselvus with olmtinaey 
and skill, but tlie <itv was at last taken by the 
younger Seipio, a B(jn of I’aullua yl^niiliiis, but by 
adoption aiiM ridterof the Sdpio family The 00,0(10 
inhabitiuits uf Carthage who had escaptd the sword, 
famine, and fawtiJouee, were dragged into slavery, 
the city, in adordaiKC with the orders of the senate, 
was demolished, and the plough drawn over its site, 
which was ever after to remain a( c ursed Tht con 
quered territory was then ertxied into the Homan 
province of Afrua (14(i B c ) This is what is known 
as the Third rume war 

Nearly 200 years bad now olajmed since the out 
break of the first Sainmte war, and tin reader has seen 
howcoutinu<aiHaud rajad tlu advances of Home were 
during that poruKl Hut the more it increased m 
extent of toiritonal dommion, so much the mort did 
it lose in beroK spirit, social virtue, and patnotism 
Members of the higher families, in the lapuityof 
proconsuls ami proprators wen sent into the pro 
vmoes, in which they had the entire admiiiiHtration 
and junsdution in their own harnls, and for the 
most part thty looked more to their own advantage 
than tJbust of the (irovinoes m the discharge of tli(«e 
duties Thus the utmost violence and extortion were 
rife There was, indued, a law at Home by which 
oppressed provimKtH could reclaim what had been 
wrongfully exacted from them on the expiration of the 
period during which thuir governors held oihre, but 
then they had ti> come to itoiiie and lay their accusa- 
tions before a Ixaly of judges the greater part of w hom 
had jirofitetl, or were profiting, or ho(>ed to profit, in 
the like unjust wav Before such a court it is not 
wonderful that the prov luces were not often success- 
fuL Sometimes, it is true, when the case was very 
dear and fiagraut, a governor would be condemned, 
but even tlien the pmiishxuent was usuallv little more 
than nominal i^inetimes single provinces, when 
greatly oppressed and no longer able to liear the 
violence ox their masters, would nse in arms and 
attempt to throw off the yoke The first instance 
of such a rising was funiished by the inhabitants of 
tlie Spanish i^eniusulai especially the Lusitaniaus, a 
brave people inhabiting the south-west, including the 
modem Portugal, and a tribe in the north, havmg 
lor their chief town Numantia. After a stubborn 
maistanoe both were subdued. Numantia endured 
a protracted siege^ but at last fell through famine 


before Sdpio the Younger, the destroyer d Oaiihage 
(1S3 ac ) Three years after this the Romans received 
by bequ^ the dommions of Attains IIL of Pergamua 
(Mysia^ Lydia, Cana, and Phrygia), which they 
formed into the province of Asia. 

Withm Home, also, strife between different classes 
again began to lie bitter Since the period at 
which we last took a glance at the mtemal affam 
of liome, two changes had taken place, one to 
the adv antage of the great mass of the people, and 
the other to the advantage of some of the wealthier 
famihes, but both of which tended to the mamten- 
ance of the struggles l>etween classea The first 
change f nmisht d the great body of the people 
with the means of carrying on the war against the 
pnv lieges of the nch, ami the second formed the 
chief gnevance of which they had to oomplain. 
*l he change tc) the advantage of the people was the 
growth of the democratic influence m legislation. 
It lias alremly lieen mentioned that by the Horatian 
and Valerian laws the pfchMctta or decrees of the 
people passed in the romitia tributa received the 
force of laws provided they were sanctumed by the 
other comitia and the senate, and that m process of 
time this sanction liecame a matter of form llna 
time was reached probably in the third century, at 
any rate? the hgislative p«>wers of the people m the 
most democratic of the comitia were in full vigour 
at the tmie at which we have now arrived. Further, 
a change m a deuiocratie direction had been made 
m the constitution of the comitia centurtata It was 
now mixc d with the comitia tnbut i In what way 
this was done is not exactly known, but it was pro- 
bably by dividing, not the whole liody of the people 
into classes but each of the tribes into classes, and 
then again into centunes Although it is undoufai- 
edly the ease that this change (whatever its exact 
nature may have lieen) had the effect of giving a more 
democratic character to tht comitia centunata than 
It had fonnerlv possessed, yet it still remained more 
aristocratic than the oomitia tnbuta, and as it was at 
the option of the magistrates who had the nght of 
assembling the peo]>le in the comitia, to call them 
together m either form, it was often possible for one 
magistrate to i everse by means of one of them what had 
been enacted by the other 1 he powers of the third 
comitia {cunata) were now altogether nominal The 
t>ther of the two changes alxive referred to was this 
1 he upper families (not now the patricians, but those 
wealthy and influential families, whether patncian 
c»r plelxian, which managed to keep to themselves 
almost all the posts of honour and power, and along 
with the equestrian order, and all the supporters of 
their privileges generally, assumed the title of opt*- 
matts) not only secured to themselves almost exclu- 
sively the lucrative management of the provinces, 
bnt coutnved to bring b\ one means or other into 
tbeir own hands all Hie cultivated lands of Italy, 
wht ther originally public land or the pnv ate property 
of the fanning class 1 hue v ast numliera of the middle 
class of citizens were reduced to absolute want, aad 
dnven from their homes. 1 o remedy this the two 
(iracchi, Tilienus and Cams, successively proposed 
measures for the lietter distnbution of the land, 
and in general for the relief of Hie destitute classes. 
U hey thus, as was natural, incurred the violent hatred 
of the nobles, and both of them lost their hves in 
the party struggles that ensued. When no other 
means was found of avail to destroy the mfluenoe of 
the Gracchi the nobles raised the cry that they were 
aiming at kmgship, a cry always fatal at Rome, how- 
ever unreasonable, and the mere suggestion of the 
thing procured the death of each of them, tbs oae 
m 133 B.a, the other ten yean later (123 B.a) No 
sooner was the younger ii them (Oaiw) dead than 
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an the enactmeiiti doe to him were abrogated, and 
4he people found themselvee in a condition still worse 
than they had been m before, a cause of ever-renewed 
strife. 

The only unportant external war that was earned 
on dunng this penod was with the tnbes in ilie south 
oast oi Gaul beyond the Alps The Eomans had 
formed an allianoe with the Greek colony of Mas- 
sUia (Marseilles), m aid of which they were tiKice ] 
called m to quell the Gallic tnbes who had risen | 
against it (farst in 154 B c , and next in 125 B c ) On 
the second occasion, after putting dou^ the nsen 
toibes (125-123), they kept iK>ssc88ion of the con 
quered country, and made it a Ivoman province (Pro- 
vincia Galha — Pro\enoe) 

The tuo most violent adversanes produced by these 
fiarty struggles — Manus, belonging to the party of 
the |>cr)ple, and Sulla to that of the nobles — both 
gained their first distinction m a war that arose in 
i^umidia in Afnca Jugurtha, the grandson of that 
MasmiHsa who became the ally of liome about the 
time of the conclusion of the Second Phinic var, 
having been left heir to the Kingdom of Numidia 
jointly with two cousins, ])ut one of them to death 
(118), and whin the survivor apjiealed to the Komans 
and obtained from them an award according to which 
he was to rcciive half the Kingdom of Numidia, con 
tested his claim by arms, and ultimately sulxliied and 
put him to death also (112) In the same year Home 
declared war against J ugurtha, w ho, howev er, by bnb 
mg the generals, managed for some time to keep them 
from Beriousl> attacking him But at last the liomans 
determined to push the war and punish Jugurtha, 
for the inactivity of their arnn hail brought lUsgrace 
on the Homan name ]Vh tellus, an able general and 
upright man, was accordingly appointed to carry on 
the war, but while he was tidemg elhcient measures 
for bringing it to a c lose he was rec^lkd, and replaced 
by Manus, one who had at first gone out with the 
army m the excrcist of a vtrv subordinate command 
When the elections were coming on at Home he left 
the army, returned to liome, offeud himself as candi 
date for thecM^nsulshipou the jKipular side, was elected, 
and intrusted with the command of the anny he had 
just left Thus it hajipcned that undt r him the war 
was actually terminated, but it was through the 
schemes of bulla, w ho was then a jictty oflicer m the 
arm} of Manus, os Manus himself had lieen m that 
<»f Mctcllus, and who mdiued the King of Maun 
tania, to whom Jugurth i had fled, to deliver up tht 
refugee (106 n c ) Of this Sulla boasted to the end 
of his life, to the great vexation of Manus, who 
would have taken d ugurtha captive m a short time 
bad not Sulla anticijiated him Irom this time for 
ward those two apjiear as constant nvals and enemies 
Every high ofhee and iwisition of power were sought 
by both at once W henever there was any ex|>edi 
tion on hand there was a bitter contest lietween them, 
supported by their resjiective parties, for the eon 
ducting of it Thus it fell to Manus to re|>el the 
invasions of the province of Gaul by tlie Cirnbn and 
Teutones m 102-101 b c , and to bulla to put down 
the Homan allies m Italy, who rose m 90 B c to 
demand the right of equal citizenship with the natives 
of Hume This war, knovm as the boc lal war, lasted 
for two years (90-88 B c ), and ended m the victory 
of the Homans, who, however, found it advisable to 
concede the franchise to the Italian tnbes to prevc nt 
another nsing In ^e same year in which this war 
was concluded it fell to Sulla, after a violent struggle, 
to carry on the war against Mithndates, kmg of 
Pontua, m Asia Minor, to punish him for bis attempt 
to raise the Greek states and the Homan tributanes 
in Asia Mmor m revolt against Rome As soon as 
Bulla had left Rome, however, Manus, with the help 


of his own party, snroeeded In gettfngti revwfual of the 
decree by which SuUa was made general against the 
Asiatic Inng, and in securing the command for him 
self But the pivwer once given was not so easily 
resumed Sulla, on receiving tJie order to give up 
his command, onl\ answereil by Kading hta anny 
back to Hitme and ooiup^ lling the jieople to jfroainunoe 
Manns and twelve of liis <H)nfe<lorates traitors. He 
then set forth on his expoilitnin t.<H»k Athens by Htorm, 
devastatiHl C»reece and ooinpelled Mithndates to flixs, 
thus confirming the jwwer of Koine m those parts 
in which that AsiUu priiue had sought to shake her 
mfluence (86 84 ii c ) 

On his return to the citv Sid la felt himself at 
hliorty to take hia r(\tn<»^t on the M man party 
(Manus himself having ditd in the nu intiine) for 
the atr(x.ities it had Ihhii guilt v i>f towanls his own 
part} 111 his absence and he took it in full nieasim* 
Pour thousand of them hecaiisid to In* masHacred 
m the Linus in one da\ and tlun got nd of all the 
chuf men of the domot ratio party bv proscription 
(bee pROSi RiiTlON ) He was now apjiointed du tator 
for an uubmited term (91) and as siuh iiassed a 
senes of miasmes the geiural (tbjtctof wluch was 
to rest(»re to the nuistitution its f»>mior aristocratic 
or oliganhical charaitir The chief of these were 
one which depnved the tribunes of their mam fwwors, 
and another whicli deemed that all the judges should 
lie eliostm from tlie senate but both of these were 
rejiealtd ten years lattr In the b» ginning of 79 B 0 
Sulla n tired into pnvate life, and he died the year 
following 

The man who now came most prominently before 
the public e\e was ]*ompev, one of Sulla s generals. 
He was thus an odhen nt of the anKtocrntic party, to 
I w'hieh he rtmnined attaihnl for some years longer, 

! then broke with it, and ultimately joined it again, " 
liecame its liader, and Ml with it His first impor 
I tant achiev t ment was tlu subpigation of the remnant 
1 of till democratic or Marian ]»arty that hod gathered 
I round S(i tonus m Spam (76 72) On his return he , 

I extingumh( d all th it remamt d of lui msurrci tion of 
1 slaves (71), and in 70 RO was consul It was now 
I that he renounced his aih glance to the aristocratic 
I paity, and began to su k the favour of the peoplt, 

I with whit h view he pniposid and paswid the laws by 
I which the two chief mtosuns of Sulla were repealed 
In 67 B ( hodrovp the piratt h from the Meditt rranean, , 
anti afterwards nduted the level part of ('ilicia, 
which he made into a Homan jirovinee Ho was then 
ajqHiinted to ( ontinue the war that had In t n renewed 
* against Mithndatts, king of Pontus ^J’his prime J 
j hatl meantime rejieated hm atttmpts to curtail the 
power of the Homans in Asia Minor, and hod made 
incursions into Homan timttiry, but after lieing 
com {idled by Luciillus to retire first to his own king 
dom, then to the ntighhouimg kingdom of Annenia, 
he was fin illy subdued liy Pr»mpey, who fonned fiart 
of his dominions in Asia Minor into a Homan jiro 
vmce, and distnbuted the n st among kings who were 
the vassals of l{oine In 64 n ( Porn|K^y jmt an end 
to the dynasty of the Seleiicidap In Syria, and cson 
verted their kingdom into a j»ruvince, and in 63 n c 
I advanced southwards into tludea, which he made 
tributary to liome All those arrangements were 
made by huri of his own authority In the very year 
in which they were coiri{>lett‘il a memlter of the ans- 
toeratic party, the great orator ( icen>, had eaimed 
great distinction by detecting and frustrating the 
Catilmanan conspiracy Se^e (^atiiine 

Only three years after these events (60) a union 
took jilaoe at Home of great ini{>ortaiice in the history 
immediately 8uljsee{uent Cams Julius Caesar, one 
who had attached himself to the democratic party, 
Pompey, and Crassus, fonned what is called the fiziit 
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triamvizate, tbat is, nnioii of three men, and prao- 
tically, by flattenng and gratifying the mob, took the 
government of the Itoman Empire into their own 
hands On the part of Cssar this was the first step 
in a career which culmmated in the overthrow of the 
republic, and his own elevation to the position of 
sovereign of the empire His next step was, after 
his consulship in 69 B 0 , to get the province of Gaul 
(that is, the Roman part in the south east) secured 
to himself for five years with a moderate army, which 
were afterwards continued to him for other five years 
This time be employed in training his army by con- 
stant wars with the Gauls, and also with the Germans 
and Bntons, and in rendering it devotedly attached 
to himself The results of these wars were, first, to 
extend the Roman dominion m Gaul as far as the 
Rhine, and secondly, to put m his hands an instm 
ment for carrying out further designs While Ciesar 
had been thus employing his time m Gaul, Pompey 
had lieen staying at Rome increasing his influence 
with the aristocratic party Most hatl now come to 
see that a struggle between the two was mevitable, 
and the only doubt was as to which of the two was 
the stronger The short civil war of 49-48 B c , ami 
the great battle of Pharsalia in the latter year, 
decided this Pompey s army was utterly routed, 
he himself was comjielled to flee, and having gone to 
Kgypt was there murdered In a short time Cwsar 
utterly subthied the remains of the Pompeian party, 
and by his wise clemeiuy attached the Romans to 
himself He was loadeil with honours, and after the 
final overthrow of his eneinies was virtually king in 
Rome Numidia, which had sided with Pomjiey, was 
in 46 Bc reduced by ('lesar to a Roman province 
There were still, however, some firm fnciids of the 
old republic who did not see that its day was irrevo- 
cably past, and many others envious of the fortune 
of Csesar and cherishing private gnidges against him 
Among these a conspiracy was formed, and by the 
members of it he was, as is well known, put to death 
on the Ides (16th) of Match, 44 bo 

The republu was now restored, but only for a brief 
space 'i'be mam result of the conspiracy was that 
the first place in Rome hiul again to be ion tested. 
The competitors this time were Octavianus, the 
grand nephew and aelopted son of Ca'sar, then only 
nineteen, and Mark Antony, one of Ca'sar’s generals 
In 43 li 0 these two fonntd with Lejndus what is 
known as the second triumvirate and after avenpng 
the death of C*icsar and putting an end to the repub 
lican party m the battle eif Philippi (42), Octavianus 
and Antony, casting off liejuelus, who was a weak 
ling, divided the empire latween them, the former 
taking Rome and the West and the latter the East 
In ten years the<y were n}>e for war, and c ach be gan 
to collect large armaments with a view to it In the 
naval battle of Actium (31 n e ) Antony w as defeated 
After his defeat he fleel te) Egypt, whose queen was 
his ally, and had been present at the battle Rut 
thither he was pursueel by the victe)r, and seeing 
that Alexandria, the capitud of Kgypt, was about to 
fall into the conqueror s hands, he put an end to his 
own life At the same time the Egyptian queen, the 
last of the Ptolemies, made away with herself and 
Octavian, entering her capital, added her kingdom, 
the last remnant of the Macedonian monarchy of 
Alexander, to the donurnous of Rome I* g} pt thus 
became the first province of the Roman Empire 
strictly so called, for even the shadow of the repubho 
had now disappeared (80 B c ) Not long after this 
Octavian received the title of Augustus (sacred, 
venerable), the name by which he is known m history 
as the first of the Roman emperors. 

Various oircumstonoes conduced to render it easy 
for Augustus to inaugurate the Roman Empire. 


TBs own victcfries and his relationship to Julius 
Ceesar gave him a better daim than any one else to 
the rank of emperor, and the minds of the people 
were now thoroughly prepared to submit to the 
empire The better classes were by this time utterly 
weaned of the civil strife and carnage that bad so 
long prevailed, and were glad to accept any govern- 
ment that offered the prospect of order and and 
the great mass of the f)eo]>Ie had now lost that heroic 
spint and love of freedom which distmguished them 
in their early history, and only desired, as a Roman 
satinst of a later date says, bread and public spec- 
tacles, for both of which they looked to their rulers. 
It IS a remarkable fact that under the empire a large 
part of the populace were absolutely idle and depend^ 
for their support upon the supplies of grain which the 
emperors brought from the provmces and distnbuted 
among them In his administration of the empire 
Augustus acted with great judgment He avoided 
the name of king, so obnoxious to the Romans, and 
adhered to most of the republican forms of govern- 
ment The senate acted the part of a council of state 
The rejiubhcan magistrates were still elected by the 
popular assembhes, but they were elected pretty much 
at the dictation of the emperor, and were destitute of 
any real power beyond what the emj>eror pleased to 
mtrust to them He contrived m course of time to 
obtam for himself all the offices of highest authority, 
those of consul, imperator and proconsul in all the 
provinces, maguter morum and pontifex maxtmuSy as 
well as the powers of a tribune, and all these he got 
renewed from time to time For the maintenance of 
order he esta) dished a city mihtia {cohortcM urbance)f 
and for his protection a body guard {rohot tes 
toruimi ) Another judicious arrangement of Augustus 
was the division of the provinces of the empire into 
two classes, imperial and senatonal, undertaking to 
govern the former himself (by means of legates), 
while he permitted the senate to distribute the others 
among proconsuls and propraetors, as had been done 
under the republic, with this difference only, that 
they were now paid (See Province ) Into the class 
of impenal provinces he put all those in which the 
power of Rome was not yet firmly estabhshed, thus 
seeming to assume to himself the most troublesome 
task, while his real object was to keep to himself all 
those provmces which afforded any pretext for the 
maintenance of an army 

The reign of Augustus is chiefly remarkable as the 
golden age of Roman literature, but it was a reign 
also of conquest and territorial acquisition Before 
the annexation of Egypt Pannonia had been added to 
the Roman dominions ( i5 B c ), and by the subsequent 
contpiest of Masia, Noncum, Rhtetia, and Vinde- 
licia, the Romau frontier was extended to the Danube 
along its whole course Gaul and Spam also were 
now finally and completely subdued. The empire of 
Augustus thus stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, and from the Rhine and the Danube to 
the deserts of Afnca. The districts m Ajsia Mmor 
west of the Euphrates that were not yet directly 
subject to Rome were completely under Roman 
influence, and were reduced to Roman provinces by 
the following emi>erors A w ar that was earned on 
under Augustus w ith the Germans, and of which some 
account will be fimnd in the article Germany, was 
less successful than his other wars Augustus died 
m A D 14 

The empire that may be said to have begun with 
Augustus lasted, at least nominally, for more than 
600 years, tiU ad 476 , but long as this penod is, it 
IS one comparatively Imrren in events After the 
tune of the first emj^teror Rome ceases to advance 
with the rapid and unceasing strides that we have 
hitherto seen her makmg, and although she etill, at 
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conMnMe iniemds, makes aooewloiui of territory, 
■he is prmapally engaged in defending her vast Iron* 
tier* against the biffbanan tnbes that dwell round 
them. There is a considerable sameness in the chron- 
ides of her Iciig snooession of emperors, most of whom 
it will be enough to name. The mam results of this 
period of Borne’s history were the spread of Roman 
civilization to her remotest provinces (all of which 
were now better governed than under the repubhc), 
the gradual formation and codification of a body of 
law that has formed the basis of that of most of the 
Bubseouent dvihzed nations of Europe, and the slow 
growth of Christianity mthm it into a power which 
was able to take its place as a avihzmg agency after 
its falL 

Augustus was succeeded by his step son, Tiberius, 
under whom the monarch/ became a tyranny He 
gathered the body-guard or praetorian cohorts, which 
had previously b^n scattered over the different 
regions of the city, mto a fortified camp in the north- 
east of the city Being thus united these troops 
became a formidable mstrument of oppression m the 
hands of the emperors, often, however, an object of 
terror to the emperors themselves, whom they at 
times made and unmade at pleasure Under Tibenus 
the popular assemblies ceased to be held, and their 
electoiwl functions were transferred to the senate 
IMienus died in a d 37, and was succeeded by his 
grand nephew, Caligula, and he again in a n 41 by 
his uncle, Claudius, who was forcibly raised to the 
post by the impend body guard Neither of these 
two reigns was m any way remarkable On the 
death of Claudius m a D 54 his son Nero, the last of 
the family of the Clears, became emperor, and he 
reigned tiU A.1) 68 ’1 he only things worthy of 

mention that happened dunng his reign were a fire 
by which a great part of Rome was destroyed (64), 
and a persecution of the Christians (to whom the fire 
was ascnlied), which followed, and in which St 
Peter and St Paul are supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom Nero was followed by three unworthy 
emperors, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, whose united 
reigns make up not much more than a year, and in 
A.D 69 the last of the three was succeeded by Vespa- 
sian, then general of the Syrian army, and on the 
point of marching to the siege of Jerusalem The 
completion of this enterprise he left to his son Titus, 
by whom, after an obstinate resistance, the city was 
taken A.D 70 The same reign is remarkable also in 
connection with ourselves, for m the course of it 
Agncola conquered Bntam as far as the Grampians, 
and reduced it to a Roman province (77) Vespasian 
was succeeded m a D 79 by his son Titus, whose 
short reign (79-81) is memorable for the first recorded 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius (79), which overwhelmed 
the towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, from the 
excavation of which in mcMlem times so important 
results have been obtained vtith regard to classical 
antiquities After Titus his tyrannical brother 
Homitian reigned till his death by assassination m 
A D 96, when an aged senator, Nerv a, was proclaimed 
as his successor Nervas reign was short (96-98) 
but beneficent, and he was followed by four emperors, 
1 rajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aure- 
lius, who reigned for more than eighty years, and 
under whom the countries making up the Roman 
Empire enioyed m common more good government, 
peace, ana prosperity than ever before or after 
Trajan (98-117) was a warlike pnnee, and added 
several provmces to the Roman Empire The first 
of these was Dacia, on the north of the Danube, cor- 
responding to the modem Moldavia, Walachia, and 
Tr^ylvania, which was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vmoe at the end of two wars (101-108 and 104-106) 
The next were Armenia and Mesopotamia, in the 
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east of the empire beyond the Kuphfates, which he 
^tained after a war with the Parthians (114-116) 
He also subjected the region on the north between 
the sources of the Danube and the ITpjier Rhine (now 
the Black Forest), and distributed it among Gallic 
and Teutonic settlers, who were reemirod to pay an 
annual tribute to Rome of one-tenth of thdir fruity 
gram, and cattle, whence this district was called the 
Tithe Lands. A rampart, still known as the Devil’s 
Wall (ahich see), was constructed to protect this 
territory on the north The reign of Ti*ajau was the 
culminating ejwch of th* R4>man LmpU'e, Iwth with 
respect to extent of dominion and eminence in art, 
especially architecture Hailrian (117-13S), the 
adopted son of Trajan was of a more paciho oha 
racter In a treaty with the PaHhians he surren 
dered to them all Trajan’s Asiatic conquests, and 
although these were afterwards recovered by the 
Romans they were never hrmly held, but were a 
continual subject of contest between them and the 
empire on the east, whether Parthian or Persian 
Having thus given up the only part of his dominions 
which uas likely to involve him in war Hadrian 
devoted himself entirely to the internal affairs of his 
empire He himself v laited almost all parts of it in 
onler to satisfy himself that the administration was 
well conducted It was in his reign that the southern 
Roman wall or rampart between the Tyne and the 
Solway birth was erected to protect the Roman pro- 
vince of Britain from the incursmns of the barbarous 
tnbes on the north His reign is also memorable for 
the final dispersion of the .lows after tlie suppression 
of a desperate revolt (132 135) Antommis Pius 
(138-1 bl) was likewise the adopted son of his prede 
cessor, and was quite as jiaiiho os Hadrian in his 
character Undt r him the machinery of the provin 
cial administration and the system of Roman law 
were develo]:>ed in all their details In his n igu the 
northern wall in Britain between the botth and Clyde 
was constructed The next emperor, Marcus Aure 
bus (161-180), was both the son in law ami the 
adopted son of Antoninus Pius Ho (ombincd the 
qualities of a philosoplur (by which ojuthet ho is 
often designated) and of an able and em ig( tic ruler 
On mounting the throne he admitted, under the name 
of L Aurelius Verus, and with the title of Augustus, 

I L Ccioniiis (’ommoduB, who bad been otlopted along 
with himself by Antoninus I’lus, to an eciual share 
of power, thus affording the fust example of two 
un|>erors reigning at once Verus <lied in 169, leav mg 
Aurelius sole emf>cn)r The reign nf this « mperor 
was much disturbed by frontier wars, first with the 
Parthians on the east and afterwards with the Mar 
comanm and ()uadi in the north But Aurelius was 
successful against all his entniios 

Oommodus (180-192), the son and successor of 
Aurelius, inhented none of his father s good qualities, 
and his reign, from which Gibbon dates the dec line 
of the Roman Empire, presents a complete contrast 
to those of the five preceding empcroi-s He f)urcbased 
jjeace with his enemies, and tyraiini/eil over his sub- 
jects His reign was cut 8ho»*t liy a consfuracy, in 
which he himself was put to death The < onspirators 
raised Pertinax to the throne, but as he turned out 
to be a different man from what they expected him 
to be they murdered him in March of the following 
year (1 93), upon which the prictonan cohorts offered 
the empire to the highest bidder It was purchased 
by Didius Julianus, who was, however, himself mur 
dered little more than two months after Meanwhile 
three generals m different parts of the empire hod 
been summoned by their soldiers to fill the vacant 
throne — Septimius Se verus m Illyna, Albinus in 
Gaul, and Pescennius Niger in Asia. Of these three 
Sevems was the ablest, and he ultimately managed 

886 
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to secure the prize for himself, ridding himself of the 
other two comf>etitors ])artly by artifice and partly 
by superior generalship He reigned from 193 to 211, 
during which time he restored the empire to its former 
prestige He reconquered Mesopotamia from the 
rarthians, but in Bntain he confined the Roman 
province to the limit of Hadrian’s Wall, which he 
restored He died at York, leaving the empire to his 
two sons, Antoninus Caracalla and Geta, the latter 
of wiiom was soon after murdered by his brother 
Caracalla, whose general government was in complete 
correspondence with this commencement, was ass iMsm> 
ated in 217 by Maennus, the pra feet of the pr i torian 
guards, while on an exyiedition against the l^arthians. 
Marnnus himself now assumed the eirqure, hut in 
the following year (218) Klagahalus (Ilehogalmliis) 
was raised to the empire by his soldiers, and Maermus 
having lieeii defeated by him was soon afterwards 
put to death Klagabalus was in his turn murdered 
by the priptorians in 222, when the> raiserl Alexander 
SeveniB to the throne Ifi reigned till 2*15, and 
showed hirnsi If to lie the abh st ruler that the empire 
had had sine e St iitimius St v< rus He made several 
sound refr)rnis m the government, and was the first 
emperor who ojienly extended his protection to the 
(/hnstians His reign is also memorable for an event 
which o( furred outside of his dominions — the ovtr 
throw of the Parthian rule by the Persians anil the 
foundation of the new Persian Krnpire of the Sassa 
tiithe (22(1) 

Alexander Sevcnis was [uit to death in a rising of 
the soldiers, which ttiok plate while he was engaged 
on an exptflition to the Rhine, and his death was 
followed by a peiiod of the greatest confusion, m 
which numerous tniptrors, soim tunes eh t ted by the 
senate, sonieiinies by tht sohliers, followed one 
another at shoH int<r\alH, or claimed the emjiire 
simultaiK ously These were Maximinus (2«{5~218), 
the munlertr of Alexander Sovenis thi two (lordi 
am m Afnta (2*17), Jhipunus and Ilalbmus (238), a 
third Goidian (2 IS 244) 'Iho rtignof Philip the 
Arab, which now billowed (244 24W) was a period of 
somewhat more repost, atnl is iiuniorable for the 
celebration m ‘247 of the milUniiium of the founda 
tion of the city of iloiiie His suctessor Dccius, a 
senator of severe niaiiiiers, and of the ohl Ivoinan 
type, found an eaily death in a war with the fioths 
(251), a (•iniian tribf that had migiatfd to the 
liower Daiiulu, and iluiicf muk incuisioiis by st a 
and by land int»» tlie Uoiuan kiiipire After his 
death the dissolution of tin einpiro appeared to lx 
near In tlie various proMiiees of tin empire tin 
generals of the Roman aimns were sdutid by tluir 
soldiers as geiariN, so tint this penod is often 
spoken of by the histoiians of the tune as that of 
tlie thirty tyrants 3 liose g< nerally naiiud as em 
jierors diiniig this p< nod of inarehy are Gallus (231- 
253), ,<*1 milianiis (2^i i), Vnkiiaiiiis (‘251 2()0), (ial 
heuus (along wuth his father \ ulenanus, 25d~2t)0, 
alone, 2()(> 2o<s) Me in>^ hile the t mpire was ravaged 
on the east by the J^ei'sia.ij king hhapur (Safiores), 
while tlie (ieniian tribes and confe*deratiuns ((Keiths, 
Franks, Akinanni) in\ aded it on the north Claudius 
Gothic us (‘2()8 270), tin suctessor of (jiallienus, dis 
tmguished himself during his short reign as an able 
general He earned his suiuarne by victories over 
the Goths 3"be empu'e w as again consolidated under 
Aurelian (270-275) He sulidued all the either 
cUumants the inqienal dignity, and put an end to 
the Kingdom of Palmyra, which Odenathus had set 
up on an oasis m Syria, and which was now govenietl 
by bis heroic consort /euobia On the other hand 
ne surrendered the prov inoe of l>aua to the noi*them 
enemies of Home, and gave the Roman colonists and 
Romanized inhabitants of that provmce settlements 


in Meesia, on the right bank of the Danube. He 
also surrounded Rome with walls, which on the left 
bank of the Tiber stand to this day His suooeasur 
Tacitus (275-276), who boasted of being descended 
from the historian of that name, perished in an expe- 
dition against the Goths, and was succeeded by Pro- 
bus, a brave and upright man, who began to make 
various provisions for incjreasing the mtemal pros- 
perity of his empire, but was murdered by his soldiers 
after a reign of six years (282) He was followed 
by Cams, who died m the following year (283; 
while rarrymg on a war against the Persians He 
had adopted his two stms, Numenanus and Cannus, 
as joint emperors, but the former was slam in 284 
and the latter m 285, when Diocletian, who had m 
the year liefore (‘284) lieen called to the empire by 
his troops, was thus left in undisputed {lossession of 
the throne 

The reign of Diocletian is remarkable, as affording 
the first example r>f that eliv ision of the empire which 
ultimate ly led to the formation of the empire of the 
W est and the einjure of the East bmebng the num 
her of the barVianan violators of the Roman frontier 
too great for him he adopted as joint emperor Maxi 
mian, to whom he gave in 285 the title of Caesar, 
and in 28fi that of Augustus, and m 292 each of 
these assficiated with hiiiiself another, to whom the 
title of C’tsar was allowed Diocletian took Ga 
lenus, and Maxim lan his son m law Constantius 
Chloms 'J^hese four now divided the empire between 
them Dioeletian assumed the government of the 
East with 3 brace, allotting to Galenus the Illynan 
provinces, Maximian assumed Italy, Africa, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean , aiiei left to Ccjn 
stiiitius Spain, Gaul, and Britain By this arrange 
ment the empire temjiorarily ae(|Uired a new solidity 
and strength I’his state of ad airs continued till 
305, when Diocletian, weaned of the task of govern 
raent, abdic ate cl, and com jielled his colleague M ixi 
iman to do so likewise On the abdication of Dio 
cletian there ensued a period of change and disorder, 
whieh did not end till in 423 Constantine, the son of 
(. oiiHtantius ( ‘hlorus, by his victory ov er his brother 
in law, Lieunus, was left sole master of the emipire 
bor the det ills of this penod see CoNsiANilNE 

'Iho reign of Constantine is impoitint for se^vera) 
reasons in the first jdacc, his mother hav mg been 
a (’hnstian, he bail tlirough her intiuence been ren 
dertd favourable to the new religion, to which by the 
] diet of !Mi] in, issued in 312 before be had berome 
soltj tnifieror, be allowed tolention, and after his 
beeoinmg sole eiupeior gave a preference above all 
other religions, without exactly m ikiiig it the state 
religion He mtioduced the eelebrition of the Sun 
day, founded many churches, granted exemption 
from taxation to the cVrgy, and sejiarate jurisdiction 
to the bishops He was not himself baptized till 
shortly liefore his death Secondly, it was he that 
remov eel the seat of government from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, wliieh was hence called Constantinople (330) 
'Jhirdly, he conifileUly reoiganized the imjienal ael 
ministration He a)>oUshed the pratonan cohorts, 
and mcoriMirate d them with the other trexijis (312) 
He separated the civil from the military admmistra 
turn, and for the better government of the empire 
redivided it into four prefectures, thirteen diexieses, 
and 120 provinces, which were managed by various 
grades of uihcials, the highest of which were m strict 
elejietidence on the central government, the next in 
ordei ujHUi these, and so on down to the lowest. A 
similar scheme had been devised but not earned out 
by Diocletian Constantme dieei m 837, leaving the 
empire to his three sons Constantine II , Constantius, 
and Constans. But quarrels among themselves, and 
wars w'lth other clamiants to the throne, distuibed 
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Hieir reign, till In 853 Cotnetontiiis by the overthrow 
and dea& of all other oompetitorB found huneelf sole 
«nperor Danng this time the Alemanm, a German 
confederation already referred to, had mvaded and 
occupied the tithe-lands, whence they made inroads 
mto Boman Gaul, which they attempted to subdue 
Against them Julian, a cousm of Constantius, was 
now operating, and operating with success Envious 
of these successes Constantius recalled the best part 
of the troops engaged under Julian, but they instead 
of obeying the call turbulentiiy proclaimed their 
leader (then at Pans) emperor V^ile Julian was 
preparmg to answer the call Constantius died at 
Tarsus (361), whereupon he succeeded qmetly to the 
digmty that he thought of contending for The 
reign of this emperor, called the a^xistate, because he 
was more indmed to the civilization and mythology 
of ancient Greece than to Christianity, was distin- 
guished for the impartial administration of justice 
and the success of the Koman arms, but was unfor- 
tunately cut short by the death of the emperor m an 
expedition against the Persians (363) Julian was 
succeeded by Jovian, who reigned less than one 
year, and after his deith (364) the empire was agam 
divided, Valens (304-378) obtaining the eastern por- 
tion, and Valentmian (364-875) the western From 
this division, which took place in 364, the final sepa 
ration of the eastern and western empires is often 
dated, but there was at least a virtual, if not a 
formal, reunion of the empires thirty years later, and 
we will therefore carry on their joint history to that 
point 

In the reigns of Valens and Valentmian happened 
the first of that great senes of events known as the 
migration of nations, which ended in the overthrow 
of the Homan Empire m the West, and the foundation 
of the modern jKihtical system of Europe At that 
time great hordes of Huns, a wild nomadic people of 
repulsive appearance, streamed mto Europe from the 
steppes of Central Asia After subduing the eastern 
Goths (Ostrogoths) they attacked those of the west 
(Visigoths), but these, since they had already been 
converted to Christianity, were allowe<l by Valens to 
cross from the left to the nght bank of the 1 )anube, 
and settle m Moesia, where they remained in posses 
eron of their arms In their new homes they found 
tbemselves exposed to the oppression and rapacity of 
the Roman goveniors, and when they could no longer 
brcx)k such treatment they rose m rebellion, and 
pressing southwards met and defeated Valens in the 
sanguinary battle of Adnanoplc, m the flight from 
which the emperor lost his life (378) Ihey then 
turned westw ards, spreading desolation all round them, 
and threatened Italy on the north east At this 
time the West was ruled over by Gratian and Valen- 
tmian II , the two sons of Valentmian I , whom they 
had succeeded m 375 Gratiau the Elder, feeling 
himself unable to cope with the Goths, had recourae 
m his distress to the brave general Theodosius, then 
bvmg m retirement m Sjiain, and appointed him 
emperor of the Fast Theodosius accepted the nomina 
tion, and speedily put an end to the Gothic war, 
settling some of the Goths m the lands that had 
previously been assigned to them on the south of the 
Danube, and receiving others as mercenaries mto the 
Boman armies Some time after (383) Gratian was 
slam in a rebellion headed by Maximus, a provincial 
governor who aimed at the empire for himself His 
endeavour was, however, frustrated by Theodosius^ 
who defeated Maximus, and confirmed Valentmian II 
(whose sister he had mamed) m the possession of the 
throne Hme years later (892) Valentmian also fell 
a victim to a conspiracy, m consequence of which 
Eugenius was proclaimed emperor of the West, but 
HieodoBiui^ having defeated and slam this claimant I 


(394), united the whole empire uitder hfa sway, for 
although his son Hononus liad been proclaimed 
Augustus in the previous year, he was still a mere 
boy of ten years of age It is not unimportant to 
mention here as an illustration of the height to which 
the moral and spiritual jKover of Chnstiamty had by 
this time grown, that on one occasion this great 
emperor 8ubmitti*d on the demand of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, to make a public avowal of penitence for 
an act of cruelty of whuh he bad been guilty 

The union of the East and West, whicli now took 
place under Theodosius, lasted for only a very short 
time, for it terminated with the death of that 
emperor m the beginning of tbi following year (395), 
and the two sections of the emjiire w ere never again 
united By his will Theodosius left the Fastern or 
Byzantine Empire to his elder son ^Vrcadius, while 
the Western Empire, comprehending Italy, Africa, 
Spam, Gaul, Britain, and the wtstem half of Illyna, 
was left to bis younger son Hononus, who was to lie 
under the guardianship of the able and energetic 
Stilicho The further history of the Roman Empire 
m the East will be found in the article Byzantinv 
Empire, and the remainder of our present sketch will 
be confined to the empire m the \\ est. 

Tn 402 Alant , king of the \ isigoths, who, as above 
stated, were settled on the south of the Danube, was 
incited by the minister of Arcadius to inv ade Italy, 
but he was soon forced to withdraw on account of 
the losses he suffered in battle (403) Scarcely had 
these enemies retreated when great hosts of heathen 
Teutonic tribes, \' indals, Buignmhrtns, Suovi, and 
othirs, under the luadciship of Khadagais, made 
an irruption into Italy on the north, but these also 
were overcome by Stiluh(» (in the battle of Fiesuhe 
or Florence), and conq>ell(d to withdraw (406) The 
nuns of the Teutonic anny cast theinsolves upon 
(Saul, where, after a long conise of plundonng, the 
Burgundians settled on the I! hone and Mount Jura, 
and founded a kingdom that stretched from the 
Vosges to the Mediterranean 1’he Vandals and 
Suevi finally crossed the l*y renets, and both settled 
for a time m Sf»ain, the Suevi in the north west, and 
the Vandals in the south hnibarrassed by the 
numlier of his enemies Stiluho had deemed it ad vis 
able to conclude an alliance witli the Visigothic king 
Alanc, and to promise to pay him yearly a certain 
sum of money His enemies now took advantage of 
this to accuse him of tn isou, and have him con 
demned and executed (408), after which they repu- 
diated the tre aty with Alarm At this Alanc was 
naturally enraged, and he marched into Italy to force 
the Roman government into compliance with his 
demands He advanced up to the walls of Rome, 
and when the government (stationed at Ravenna) 
still refused to make any terms of f>eace, besieged 
and ultimately took by storm the former nnstress of 
the world, afterwards allowing his anny three days’ 
plunder of the city (41 0) Shortly after Alanc died, 
and his brother m law Athaulf (Adolfdius) then con- 
cluded a treaty with Hononus, and retired into Gaul, 
where the Visigoths founded in the south west a 
kmgdum, that extended ongmally from the Garonne 
to the Ebro (412) Abcmt this time also the liomans 
practically surrendered Bntam, by withdrawing their 
forces from it, and thus leaving it a piey to Scan 
dinavian pirates and northern savages Honorius 
reigned till 423, and after an interval of two years, 
dunng which a UBur]>er, Joannes, claimed the throne, 
was succeeded by his nephew Valentmian III , then 
a child of SIX years old Ulie government was really 
m the hands of Aetius, an able soldier and states- 
man Dnrmg the greater part of his admimstration 
Aetius managed to prevent the influx of barbarians 
on the north, but on the other hand the loss to the 
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empire of the province of Africa wai in a great 
tneaeare attn^table to bizru With Bonlfaciui, the 
governor of that province, he lived at enmity, and 
&mifaciiiit feanng the hostile measnree of Actms 
called to his aid the Vandals from Spain, under their 
Imider Geusenc Gensenc readily obeyed the call 
(429), and although Boniface speedily repented of 
the step he had taken, and opposed the progress of 
the Vandals in Ainca, it was too late The province 
was wrested from the empire, and a Vandalic king- 
dom set up m its place 

About the middle of the fifth century the Homan 
Empire was fast hastening to its dose It had already 
been deprived of almost fdl its members in the north, 
west, and south only in the north of Gaul a strip of 
territory still remained under a Homan governor 
In Italy itself the mamtenance of the empire depended 
chiefly on the abilities of a single man Just then 
the Huns, who since their last afifiearance had lieen 
settled in Pannonia (a region corres|x)nding m great 
part to the mmlem Ilimgary), left their settlements 
in immense numliers under their king Attila, and 
in conjunction with various subject or allied Teutonic 
tribes destroyed the rriyal house of Burgundy at 
Worms, and then in varied what remained of the Ro- 
man province of Gaul H err , m a great battle fought 
on the Catalaunian plains in 4'>1 (see Fiianck — His 
tory), Aetius managed to check their career in that 
direction, but they immediately turned south into 
Italy, where they destroyed Aquileia, took Milan, 
Pavia, Verona, and Padua by storm, laid waste the 
fruitful valley of the Po, and were already advancing 
on Rome when the Homan bishop, Leo I , succeeded 
in inducing them to conclude a peace with Valon- 
tinian, and withdraw Brsm after their leader Attila 
died (45 1), and after that the Huns were no longer 
formidable In 454 Valentmian slew with his own 
hand Artius, the last pillar of the empire In the 
year foUowirig (455) the death of Valentmian himself 
was contrived by Pi tn)niu8 Maximus, who was named 
his sure essor To avenge her husband’s death Kud- 
oxia, the widow of Valentiiiian,is said to have ajtpealed 
to the Vandals for help, and however that may be, 
the Vandals did actually soon after land under 
Genserie at Ostia, whereujion they proceeded to 
Home, will! h they took and afterwartls plundered for 
fourteen days, showing so little regard to the works 
of art It contained as to give to the word vandalism 
the sense it still expresses (455) They then retuiiiod 
to Afnca with their booty and pnsoners Meanwhile 
PetroniuH Maximus had been killed m the same year 
in which he had been named emperor (455), and batl 
been succeeded by Avitus Under him the Suevian 
Kicimer, the commander of the foreign mercenaries 
at Home, attained such influence as to be able to set 
uj> and depose empenirs at his pleasure Before his 
death in Aug 472, Majonauus (457-461), Sevenis 
(461-467), Anthemius (407-472), and Olybnus (472- 
478) succeeded Avitus and one another After his 
death three other eTnjierorB followed, Glytenus (473- 
474), Julius Nepos (474-476), and Itomulus Augus- 
tulus (475-476) The election of the last of these 
so-called emperors, who u'as the son of an ambitious 
general Orestes, had been secured through the aid of 
the German troops m the pay of Home, and tliese 
demanded as a reward a third jiart of the soil of 
Itady When this demand was refused, Odoacer, one 
of the boldest of their leaders, put Orestes to death, 
deposed his harmless son, to whom he allowed a resi 
denoe m Lower Italy with a pension, and assumed to 
himself the title of King of Italy, thus putting an end 
to the political history of Home, A D 476 

Among the principal works on Homan history are 
the following — L de Beaufort, Sur I'mcertitude des 
omq premiers sihdes de rhistoire romame, the first 


work in which the authentici^ of the early history 
of Rome was questioned (Utrecht, 1788) , Gibbon's 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Niebuhr’s History of Rome, Arnold’s History 
of Home — to the end of the second Pumc war , Sir 
G C Lewis’s Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History , H G Liddell's History of 
Rome (two vola ) , and Student’s History, by the 
same, Dyer’s History of the Kmgs of Home, 
Mommsen’s History of Rome (down to BO 46, 
translated into English by W P Dickson, now six 
voLs — the original still uncompleted), Ihne’s History 
of Home (five vols ), Long’s Decline of the Roman 
Republic (five vols ), Duruy’s History of Rome (six 
vols — a finely illustrated work) , Menvale’s History 
of the Romans under the Empire (eight vols ) , Bulk's 
History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadiua 
to Irene (a i> 395-800, two vols ) , Hodgkin’s Italy 
and her Invaders (eight vols.) , bhuckburgh’s His- 
tory of Rfune 

Deaerxjttvon of the Anrtent City — The charm of 
beauty and dignity still lingers around the rums of 
ancient, as well as the splendid structures of modem 
Rome, and brilliant recorections of every age are 
connected with the monuments which meet the pass 
mg traveller at every step The characteristics of 
ancient and modem times are nowhere so distinctly 
contrasted as within the walls of Rome Ancient 
Rome was built upon several hills, which are now 
in part indistmguishable owing to the vast quan- 
tities of rubbish with which the valleys are filled 
(See the preceding historical sketch ) Withm the 
city, m its widest extent, the Tiber, the nver on 
which it stands, has a general direction of north to 
south, but makes two nearly equal bends, the upper 
one to the west and the lower one to the east, so as 
to resemble the letter S The upper bend mcloses a 
large alluvial flat, little raised above the level of the 
stream, and well known by the ancient name of 
the Campus Martius This fiat was altogether with- 
out the seven hilled city of Servius Tullius, by which 
it was bounded on the east and south On the north- 
east it was bounded by the Pincian Hill, which was 
also beyond the limits of the Servian city (See 
Campus ) The eastern bank of the Tiber was so low 
as to subject the city to frequent muudations The 
streets of ancient Rome were crooked and narrow 
It was rebuilt, after its destruction by the Gauls m 
390 BC, with great haste and without regard to- 
regulanty It was greatly improved by Augustus 
by the addition of a number of handsome buildmgs, 
but the general character of the street architecture 
was not altered till after the fire that took place m 
Nero B reign, when the new streets were made both 
wide and straight. It is dilheult to form an estimate 
of the {copulation of Home at its most fiounshing 
penod, but there ajcicears to be good ground for 
believing that in the reign of Augustus it amounted to 
about 1,300,000, and in that of Trajan was not far short 
of 2,000,001) Rome is said to have been surrounded 
by walls at three different times The first of these 
was ascribed to Romulus, and inclosed only the ori 
ginal city on the Palatine It had three gates The 
second wall, attributed to Servius Tullius, was much 
more extensive It was 7 miles m length, and em 
braced all the hills that gave to Rome the name of 
i the City of Seven Hills, the Palatine, Saturnian 
I or Capitolme, Aventme, Quinnal, Vimmal, Esquihne, 
i and Csehan It did not mclude any part of the 
Janiculum on the nght bank of the nver, as it le 
often represented to have done It consisted ol a 
stone wall supported at the back by an agger or 
bank of earth, and there was a ditch outside 80 feet 
deep, and 100 feet wide at bottom. The wall wae 
built of great blocks of stone^ and without mortar. 
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A pari of it diveated of the agger is vlaihle oppoute 
the railway^atatioii, on the deplore side. The east 
aide of the Capitolme HiU was left undefended by 
the Servian wall, as being sufficiently strong by 
natore. At two points the wall met the Tiber, and 
the nver bank between them was also left without 
any wall The number of gates in this wall is un> 
certam Phny says thirty-seven, but this number 
is generally thought too large Most probably it 
includes a number of mere openings in the wall, 
made to connect the Servian city with the suburbs 
after the wall had ceased to be the true boundary 
of the city, and when it was no longer recjuired as 
a means of defence. The third wall is known as 
that of Aurelian, because it was begun and m great 
part hnished by the emperor of that name, who 
reigned from 270 to 275 ad It is mostly the same 
wiui the wall that still bounds the city on the left 
or east bank of the Ihber , but on the right or west 
bank the wall of Aurelian only embraced the arx or 
citadel of the Janiculum and an inclosed strip be 
tween it and the nver The wall was about 11 miles 
in circuit, and was built mainly of bnck, with oc 
casional portions of stone It is still in some parts 
as It was left by Belisanus, by whom it was partly 
rebuilt It has towers and bastions at intervals, and 
runs from the nver at Porta del Popolo to the river at 
Monte Testaccio It inclosed, in addition to the city 
of ServiuB Tullius, the Campus Martius on the north- 
west, the Pincian Hill on the north, on the east the 
Esquilme Plain, and on the south west a small hill 
called Mons Testaceus. The number of the gates 
was fourteen 

Ancient Kome had seven bndges across the Tiber, 
of 'ahich four still stand. The lowest and oldest 
bndge was the Pons Sublicius, which led from Mount 
Aventme mto the valley below the Janiculum, and 
is no longer standing The first bndge on this site 
was attributed to Ancus Marcius, and was of wood 
(whence its name, signifying * pile bridge ) It was 
an article of religion among the Homans that when 
there was need of rebuilding it, wood should always 
be the material The original reason of this was no 
doubt that, when it was the only bndge across the 
nver, it might easily be destroyed on the approach 
of an enemy The second led from the forum to the 
Janiculum, and was called Pons Palatiuus, Senatonus, 
or A^Cmilius. It was the first stone bridge in Kome, 
and IS supposed to be that which till lately existed 
under the name of Ponte Botto (broken bridge) 
Two bridges led to the island in the Tiber, one from 
the east and the other from the west side, the former 
was called Pons Fabricius (now Ponte de’ Quattro 
Gapi; and the latter Pons Cestius (now Ponte ban 
Bartolommeo) A fifth bndge. Pons Aurelius or 
Jamculensis (now Ponte Sisto), led from the Campus 
Martius, near the theatre of Marcellus, to the Janicu 
lum The rums of some of the piers of the sixth. 
Pons Vaticanus or Tnumphahs, which led from the 
Campus Martius to the Vatican, an open space 
beyond the walls on the west bank of the Tiber, 
are still visible when the nver is low The .^lian 
Bndge (Pons ^hus, now Ponte Sant’ Angelo) led 
to the Moles Adnani. Beyond the wall, and above 
the Pincian Hill, was an eighth bndge, Pons Mil- 
vius (now Ponte Molle), built by iEmihus Scaurus, 
after the time of Sulla, and still used. 

The open spaces in ancient Rome, of which there 
were a great number, were distinguished into ccmpt^ 
wide areas covered with grass which served for 
popular assemblies, public processions, for the exercise 
of the youth in arms, and for the burning of the dead 
bodies, and /ora, which were paved, and served either 
for the assembling of the people, for the transaction 
of pnblio affairs or for the sale of good% or for orna- 


ment, and arsor, a term applied to open spaces gen- 
erally, and hence to all those whloo were neither 
eam.p% nor /oro, such as the sipiares in front of palaces 
and temples. Of the eamp% the most celebrated was 
the Campus Martius already mentioned, and after it 
the Campus Esquilmus on the east of the town, in 
great part converted by Maecenas mto pleasure- 
grounds attached to his palace Among the latter 
the horum Komanum, which lay north west and 
south east, between the Capitolme and Palatine Hills, 
and the Forum Trajani, between the Capitolme and 
Quirmal, are the most worthy of mention. The first 
was the most famous and the second the roost splen 
did of them all (See h orcm ) Since 1871 much has 
been done towards clearing the ancient Forum Ko 
manum from the rubbish under w hich it has so long 
lam buried 

The earliest division of Rome was made by Servius 
Tullius He divided it into four quarters, which he 
called Tnbus urbanas , they wero the Tribus Suburrana, 
Colima, Ksquihna, and Palatma. (See the previous 
historical sketch ) This division continued till the 
reign of Augustus, who divided the city into fourteen 
regions, according to which ancient Kome is generallv 
described Ist, Porta Capena, 2d, Cnelimontana, 8d, 
Isis et Serapis, or Moneta, 4th, Via Sacra, afterwards 
Templum Paois, 5th, Fsquihua cum colle et turn 
Vimmali, 6th, Alta Seinita, 7th, Via Lata, 8th, 
Forum Komanum, 9th, Circus Flaminius, 10th, Pala 
tium, 11th, Circus Maximus, Pith, Piscina Publica, 
13th, Aventmus, 1 4th, Transtibertma Each of these 
regions was subdivided mto a number of rtot, or 
quarters The principal street in a vtcus was often 
itself called vtcus Other principal streets were called 
vta, and the narrower streets aru/iportui 

Among the pnucipal streets in Kome, and roads 
leading out of Kome, we will mention the following 
The great central street of the city was the Via Sacra, 
which began m the Forum, the Clivus Capitolinus 
forming a continuation of it on the north to the great 
entrance of the Capitol, while southward it passed from 
the Forum to the Arch of Titus, and from thence led 
to the beginning of the Appian Way A street called 
the Vicus Juganus rounded the soutl^ eastern slope 
of the Capitolme from the Porta Carmentalis to the 
Forum Two other streets, the Vicus I’uscus (ex 
posed to view since the commencement of tbe recent 
excavations m and around tbe Forum) and the Via 
Nova, proceeded m a south westerly direction from 
the Forum along tbe valley between the Capitolme 
and the Palatine. The two principal roads leading 
out of Rome were the Via Flammia, or great north 
road, and the Via Appia, or great south road The 
Via Flammia, which was made after the subjugation 
of the Cisalpine (vauls, began at the north eastern 
extremity of the Capitolme, at the Porta Katumena 
of the Servian Wall, and ran through the city north 
and slightly west It issued from the Aurelian city 
by the Porta lammia, and then proceeded north and 
slightly east till it reached Anmmum (llimini) The 
Via Appia began opposite the north eastern angle of 
the Palatine, at tbe spot where the Arch of Constan- 
tme was afterwards erected, proceeded at first south- 
west between tbe Palatine and the Ccelian, then 
turned south east and issued through the Servian 
Wall at the Porta Capena, and through the Aurelian 
at the Porta Appia Originally it terminated at 
Capua, but it was ultimately continued to Bruii- 
dusium Beyond the Servian Wall the Via Latina 
diverged from it, and issued through the Aurelian 
wall at the Porta Latina north east of the Porta 
Appia It took a more easterly course than the 
Via Appia, which it finally joined at Beneventum 
The chief eastern roads were tbe Visa Praeneitina 
and Tibortina. 
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The temples, palaces, curbe or senate-booses, pri- 
sons, theatres, amphitheatres, mronses, naumacms, 
porticoes, basilicee, baths, gardens, triumphal arches, 
oolumns, sewers, a<[ueiluct8, sepulchres, &c , are the 
pnnoipal pubhc buildings and monuments. For the 
capitol, the principal temple of Rome, consecrated 
to Jupiter Capitol inus, and the Pantheon, see the 
articles Next to these the following were the most 
remarkable the tem{ile of yl^jiculafuus, in the island 
of the Tiber, which was oonHecTated to that god, j>er- 
haps on the site of the modem church of San Bar 
tolommeo, the temjde of Antoninus and Faustina, 
in the Via Sacrii, some parts of which are still stand- 
ing in or round the church of S Lorenm m Miranda, 
the magnilioent temple of Apollo, which Augustus 
bmlt of white marbh , on the Palatine, surrounded 
by a porticuH, umtaimng a sph ndid library, which 
served as a place of resort Ui the fioets, wlio here 
recited their works, the ttinpleof the Dioscun, m 
the Forum lloniauum, iujd<r the Palatine liill, near 
the site of the modem chun h of Sto. Mana Liliera- 
trice, first built in an caily age of the n public, after 
warels rebuilt by Tiberius (thru splendid lolumus m 
Parian mai hie of the hmlding of "J ihenus still stand, 
and the suhstnu ture^ of the teinple has recently been 
brought to liglit by tlie c xe a\ ations of Cav Ivosa), 
the temple of the coiifcdcrae y, under the n ime of 
Templum Diana rowmee/if, which the Latin c itic s are 
said to have built m iimon, l»y the peisuasionof *Ser 
vius Tullius, and njiein a monument in winch were 
iuseriliod the aitic le*H of tin e onfoderatiou (this temple 
was situat* d upon the Aventiiu ilill, piobahly near 
the spot win re the c him li of Sta Pnsea now stands), 
the temple of Ilerruhs and the Muses, built by Ful 
viUH Nobilior, who placed hetc the images of the 
Muses brought by him fioin Ambracu, tlie temples 
of Honour and Viitiu, built dose together by Marcus 
Mareellus, and adoiind by tin* Maicclli with the 
(ireek woiks of aili fiom S>nuust, the temple of 
Jupiter Statoi, in winch the senate frciiucntly met, 
on the north caste in deilnitv <»f the Palatine Hill, 
near the aieh of Titns, tin t< inple of Jupiter ^Jouaiis, 
bmlt by Augustus witli much H|)Undour on tin slope 
of the Capitolmo Hill Uu temple of Isis and Herapis, 
which gi\t its name to tin tliird region, the temple 
of Juno Mom ta, built ii|K)n the spot wheie the house 
of Manlius was torn down, on the foitifi cations of 
the Capitolme Hill, tlie temple of Jnl)ert>, built by 
Craiehus and restored by Asinius Pollio, who there 
establislud the fnst public libiaiy, the temple of 
Mars Tutor, built by Augustus uith gnat splendour 
when he reccneud the eigles of tlie legions that hod 
been oonejuored b^y the J’arthiinH (three Inwitiful 
and lofty Corinthian columns belonging to one^ of its 
■ides still stand), the s)>lendid tem))k' of Minerva, 
which Domitian built in the feiruin another temjile 
of the same goddess, which Pom}Hjy built m the 
Campus Martins, and \^hleh Augustus covered with 
bronze, the temple of Pewe, once the richest and 
most beautiful temple in Rome, built by Vespasian, 
in the Via Sacia, which eemtamed the treasuies of 
the teinple of Jenisaltm, a splcinlid library, and other 
ounoBities, but was buiiied iineiei the reign of Com 
modus, the temple of the godeUss Silus, wdiich was 
painted by Fabius Ihctor, the lii-at Roman painter, 
the temple of Satuin, on the slojie of the Capitolme 
Hill adjoining the forum, used as the (vrautim or 
public treasury (some suppose that the three columns 
mentioned above as remains of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux really belonged to this temple) , the tem- 
ple of the Sun, which Aurehau erected to the east of 
the Qiurmal at an enormous expense, several temples 
of Venus, and among them particularly the magmh 
oent temple of Venus Genitnx, which Ceesar caused 
to be built to her as the origin of his family, and the 


exact site of which, on the Forum JuUmn, wlticli 
adjoined the Forum Romannm, is said to have been 
recently laid bare, and the temple of Venus and 
Roma, of which Hadrian himself designed the mode!, 
burned down m the reign of Maxentius, but after 
wards restored (its remaius are still to be seen 
lying between the church of S Francesca Romans 
and the Colosseum) the temple of Vesta, one of 
the oMc'st and most remarkable, built on the southern 
summit of the I^alatine, and attributed to Numa, in 
it were contained the anctltUf or sacred shields, and 
the {lalladium, sacred fire, &c The name of temple 
Wtis also iinpnifierly given to a covered passage dedi- 
cated to Janus, and situated some distance to the 
north east of the forum, about half way between it 
and the C^uinrial Its erection was attributed to 
Nuina. The gates of this passage were opened in 
tiint of war and closed m time of peace 

The pnncipal palace of ancient Rome was the 
Palutium or iiiipenal palace, which took its name 
from Ixjing built on the Palatine Hill It was on 
ginally the house of the orator llortensius, and was 
enlirged ami adopted the impenal resilience by 
Augustus Succe ednig emperors extended and beau 
tifnd it Niro built two immense palates The 
first, called Domua tiansdcnia JSnonia^ was of such 
exUiit that it not only embraced all the Palatine 
Hilh but also the plain between tliat and the Calian 
and Lsrpnlini., and even a part of the latter of 
these hills, m its limits Ibis brst paLice was 
burned to the ground m the gre it hre He began 
to repUte it by another of the same extent, but did 
not livt to finish it What was completed of this 
Hieond palace was ornamented so richly with pre 
Clous storus, gold, silver, statues, paintings, and 
treasures of every desenjition, tliat it justly received 
the name of domus aurea (golden house) Vespasian 
(ontined the palace to the Palatine, but even this 
part was not eom]deted till the reign of Domitian 
"1 Ins huge edihee subseciiieutly bteame a ruin, and on 
its site now stand the tamese palace and gardens, 
and the \ ilia Spada Under the direction of Pietro 
Rosa excavations have been going on for years on 
the Hite of the ancient impc rial palace '1 he most 
interesting discovery made is the remains of a house 
with antKjue wall paintings 

'Phe me 1 ting place of the senate till near the end 
of the iei>ublie was the Curia Hostilia, often called 
simply Cuna, which stood at the north west of the 
foitim Its name of Ilostilia was deiived from the 
fact of its being ascribed to I'ullus Hostihus, the 
third king of Rome It vvis destroved in a not m 
5*2 n c , but was rebuilt by Faustus Cornelius Sylla, 
a son of the dictator Sylla, and called the Cuna Cor 
iielia. It was pulled down from paity jealousy, and 
rt built by Augustus, who called it the Curia Julia 
Middleton identifies it with the church of S Adnano, 
it the west end of the foium While it was erecting 
the senate met m the Curia Pompeia, attached to 
the portico of Pomjiey, in the Campus Mai tius, and 
it was there that the assassination of Julius Ca-sar 
took place A fourth senate house was built bv 
Domitian about midway lietweeii the Quinnal and 
the Palatine It was calkd the Cuna Pompil- 
lana 

It IS doubtful whether there were two public 
piisons in ancient Rome, or only one Two names 
of ))ri8oiiB certainly occur. Career Mamertinus and 
Lautumia, but some think that they were merely 
dillereut names for the same prison. The Career 
Mamertinus was built on the south eastern slope of 
the Capitolme It is said to have been erected 
by Ancus Marcius, and the subterranean dungeons 
attached to it were ascribed to Servius Tullius, and 
hence called the TuUianum. If the Lautumise was 
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really a aeparate pfriaon ita poeitioii can only be 
guea^ at Some suppoee it to have lain on the 
north mde of the forum 

Among the theatree, those of Pompey, Comelins 
Baibus, and Maroellus were the most celebrated 
Pompey built that which bore his name m the 
Campus Martms after his return from Greece, and 
adorned it with the most beautiful Grecian statues 
An acmeduct brought water mto every part of it 
In orcier to protect it from destruction he built 
withm its precmcts a splendid temple to Venus 
Victnx. It was capable of contaimng 40,000 per- 
sons It was finished by Caligula. Tibenus had 
previously restored the scenes Claudius, still later, 
did the same thing, and the Gothic king Theodonc 
caused it to lie repaired A few remains of it are 
yet to be distinguished in the Piazza di Campo di 
i^on The theatre of Balbus was situated to the 
south east of that of Pom]>ey It was dedicated m 
the year 13 B c The theatre of Marcellus was 
begun by Julius Casar, and hniahc‘d by Augustus, 
who dedicated it to his nephew Marcellus It actom 
modated 20,000 8}>ectators Vespasian restored it 
Some beautiful rums of it are still to be seen, Ik side 
the palace of Orsini, not far from the ea«t end of the 
Ponte de (juattro capi The hrst stone amphitheatre 
in Rome was that of Statihus 'J'aurus, in the C^ampus 
Martius, built about 30 b c , and destroyed at the 
great fire Hut by far the most magnificent of this 
class of buildings w.i8 that tif Titus, now known as 
the C’oloHstnm or GoIihcuiu (whidi set), a building 
estimated to have been capable of seating 90,000 
persons The principal of the ( ircuses w^as the ciicuh 
maximuSf between tin Palatine and Aventine (Set 
CllicUH ) Among the remaining cireiises the following 
deserve to be mentioned the (hreus Agonalis or 
stadium, in the C^ impus Martius, the circus of Helio- 
gabalus, in the gardens of that emiieror, the Chreus 
hlammius, in tlw Carnims Martins, to tin north of 
the theatrt of Marcellus, the cirtus of Mazentius, 
often called the cir< us of C^aracalla, in the extreme 
south-east of the city, still m sutiieiently good pre 
servation to exhibit the arrangeiiunt of the struc- 
ture 

Without stopping to describe the Naumachio?, 
which are already titated of in the article Nauma- 
OHIA, we will procted to the porticoes or colonnades, 
which were public ])la(e8 used for recreation, or for 
the transaction of business Among these are the 
Porticus Argonaut iruin, also called Porticus Nep- 
tum or Agiippa*, which IM arcus Vipsanius Agrippa 
built m the Ganipus Mai tius, surrounded by a laurel 
grove, and adorned with paintings, repic scnting the 
history of the Argonauts the spkiiclid portico of 
Europa, m the (^ampus Martins, juobably at the 
foot of Mount Pincius, supposed to have been built 
by Augustus, and containing the history of Europa, 
the portico of Livia, on the I scpulinc, built by Au- 
gustus, and demolished by Nero, the portico of Me- 
tellua, founded by Metellus Maccdonicus, between 
the circus of Flammius and the the atre of Marcellus, 
and ornamented w ith statues brought by him from 
Macedonia, the jK)rtico of Octavia, built by Augustus 
on the site of the last, another portico cif Oci^a 
via, previously built by Cn Octivius, on a site 
between the theatre of Pompe^y and the Circus Flam 
imus, and rebuilt by Augustus, sometimes called 
PorticTis Connthia, from the style of its architecture, 
the Porticus Milliarensis, or of the thousand columns, 
the ruins of which are yet to be seen m the gardens 
of the Duke of Muti, the portico of Pola, built by 
the sister of Agnppa, and the jiortico of Minucms, 
near the Circus ilaminius, in which the tickets 
appear to have been given out to those entitled to I 
share in the public distributions of com Among the | 


Basilicae (whidi see), one of the most beantifnl wm 
the iEmilian, on the north aide of the Fonun Bom- 
anum, bnilt by the Censors ABmiltus Lepidns and 
Fulvius Nobdior 179 BC, restored by ASmilius 
PauluB m the time of Caesar, buniod down In the 
reign of Augustus, b\ whom it was rebuilt. We 
wnll also mention the sjilendid Hasilica Tuba (recently 
completely excavated), on the south side of the Forum, 
begun by Julius Casir, and finished by Augustus, 
and the Basilica Porcia, w Inch was the oldest, and 
was built by Cato the censor The public baths in 
Rome were very numerous Ihose beloiigmg to the 
time of the empire, called thomcf were spacious and 
splendid structures, comprising not only jdaces for 
bathing, but also places for siw^rts and athletic games, 
walks and plantations, halls, }H)rtK(»es, libraries A:c 
The jirincipiil of these were the theiiine of Titus, 
part of the suhsti iictiire of which may still bo seen 
on the iBijuiline Hill, north cast Of the Colosseum, 
the thermae Antouinianns or therma* of Caracalla, 
still laiger than those of "litiis, extensive remains of 
which still exist m the south east of the city, and 
the therm c of Diocletian, the largest and most mag- 
nificent of all, situated lu the north east, at the root 
of the Quirinal and ^^lnunal Hills 1'ho rums of these 
last baths are still to be stun opposite the lailway 
station Ancient Rome was lik( wise rich in mag 
nificent gardens The gardens of Luculliis, m the 
noith of the city, on Mount Pincius (hence called 
Colhs Hortonim), held the fii-st rank, after these the 
gardens of Asiniiis Pollio, liilius (Visar, Maconas, 
Hehogabahis, &c Of the tnuini>hal arcbes the most 
cc l( biati d are that of ( 'onstantine, the best preserved 
of all, situated in the spate be tween tin colosseum 
and the north eastern angle of the Palatine, the bass 
reliefs that adorn it aie lu gu at part taken from an 
olthi arch of the time of 'I'rajan, that of Drusiis, in 
the Appian Way, now the inner gate of the Porta di 
S Scbastiano, tliatof Gallic mis, still extant, near the 
church of ban Vito, on the Ksquiliiie Hill, and those 
of Severus and Titus, wdiicli are yet in gesid preser 
vation, the former at the end, and the latter in the 
middle of the Via Sacra Among the* columns the 
oldest was the cohmna Mo^rna, erected in honour of 
C Maiiius, who took the town of Antium m 838 
BC , and thc» next in point of age, the columna 
rosfrata^ erected to C T >mhu8 m commemoration of 
his victory over the (’aithai^inian ficct in 260 110, 
and called rostrata fiom its being adr)rncd with the 
beaks of ships ^J'lit most beautiful was Trajan’s 
pillar m the forum, 117 feet in height, still stalling 
Instead of the statue of that emperor, which it for- 
merly bore, Sixtus V placed ujion it a statue of 
bt Peter in bronze, 23 feet in height The bass 
reliefs with which it is ornamented rejiiesent the 
exploits of Trajan, and contain alsmt 2r»00 half and 
whole human figures A fiight of stairs within the 
pillar leads to its summit A column of n d granite, 
erected to the memory of the Bmjieror Antoninus 
}hu8, has been lost, except the base, but another 
erected in the Campus Martins, to the memory of 
his adopted son, Marcus Aurilius, in imitation of 
that of Trajan, still stands in the Via del Corso, in 
an ojicn sjiace besnle the Palazzo (’higl The sewers 
(cloata) by means of which the filth and superfluous 
water of the city were conveyed into the Tiber are 
among the most remarkable architectural works of 
ancient Rome The most celebrated was the cloaca 
Tnaxima^ ascTibed to Tanjuinius 1 ’riscus (See Cloacjs.) 
(Concerning the acjueducts of licmie, of which about 
Wenty have been enumerated, see Aqueduct ) Among 
the magnificent sepulchral monuments, the mauso- 
leum of Augustus, in the Campus Martius, which 
18 now used as a day theatre or circus, and that 
of Hadrian, on the west bank of the Tiber, at the 
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north end of the ^lan Bnd^, surpassed all others 
in splendour The latter, stripped of its ornaments, 
now forms the fortress of modem Rome, under the 
name of Costello Sant* Angelo Of the other monu 
ments of the same class the most remarkable are 
the mausoleum of Helena, the mother of Constan 
tine, the ruins of whuh in the east of the city, on 
the right hand of the Porta Maggiore, now bear the 
name of Torre Pignattara, that of his daughter 
Constantia, now the church of Sta Costanza, the 
tomb of the Scipios m the south cast, disc<3vered in 
1780, the tomb of Ctecilia Mctella, daughter of Me 
tellus CreticuH, in the south east not far from the 
circus of Maxentius, now called CajKj di Bove, and 
the pyramid of Cestius m the south, m the wall of 
Aurelian The city was also rich in splendid private 
buildings, and m the treasuns of art, with which 
not only the public places and streets, but likewise 
the residences and gardens of the principal citizens, 
were ornamented 8<e Nardini’s Koma Antiea 
(Nibbys edition, 1818-20, four vols 8vo), Canina, 
Gli Edificii di Roma (with plates, six vols folio, 
1848-51), Dyer’s Histfiry of the City of Rome 
(1865), Reumont’s Gesehuhte der Stadt Rom 
(three vols, 1867-70), Burn’s Rome and the Cam 
pagna (1870), Hare’s Walks in Rome (1871), 
and Days Near Rome (1874), Parker s Arehaiology 
of Rome (1874-80), Lanciani’s Ancient Ittime m 
the* Light of Recent Discoveries (1880), and Pagan 
and Christian Itonu (1892), also the elalKirate map, 
Forma Urhis Homae, issued under his editorship (1893 
onwards) , Middleton’s Remains of Ancnent Rome 
(two vols 1892), Hehneider’s Dos alte liorri (1896) 
Modkkn Romk, the capital of Italy, and formerly 
that of the Papal States, the seat of the l*apal See, 
and foi centuries the centre of Christianity, is situ 
atod on the Tiber, about 15 miles from its mouth, and 
embrace s the ground occ uiued by the ancient city on 
the left bank, with a considerable space on the right, 
mainly added during the rule of the Poix,s About 
the middle of the ninth century Leo IV built a wall 
round that part of the slojie of the Vatican Hill 
which lies within a line drawn from the Costello 
Sant’ Angelo to the crest, then along the crest to 
the rear of S Peters, ancl thence to the river, to 
this, called the Leonine City, another portion was 
added in the seventeenth century, the wall lieitig 
carried along the crest of the Jamciiluni to a jioint 
opi» 08 ite the Aventint , and thence to the river This 
was done under the ruh of the Poins Urlian VllI 
(1623-44) and Innocent X (1611-55) The wall 
on the left kink must be substantially where it was 
traced by Aurelian in tlie third century, and is 
mainly the work of that tiiiu largely rti>aired by 
Belisariiis, and in poitions much later, us in that 
which may be seen fioin the Pnieian Gardens when 
also IS an interesting fragment of the wall of the 
first century, now only a ruin and known jHipularly 
as the muro foWo, oi crooked wall, from being pitched 
forward by the decay of its foundations Until the 
occu[)ation of Ronu^ by the Italian government only 
the Campus Martins (the alluv lal plain in the lienci 
of the Tiller), the Capitol Hill, and portions of the 
Cmlian, Viminal, Esc]uiline, and Pineian were built 
over, the rest of the aiea being mainly occupied by 
villa gardens and vineyards Tlio present railway 
station was the limit of inhabitation on that side, 
and the space beyond, to the north, oast, and south 
of a line drawn in a general direction to the south 
west as far as the Colosseum, was almost without 
habitations. This sjiace has been almost entirely 
built over within the last thirty years, only a small 
portion of the Esquiline and a space reserved as a 
park and archieological promenade, including most 
of the antiquities on the south-east, the baths of 


Caracalla, &C., being now left open, while consider- 
able suburbs have sprung up m the former fields 
outside the walls by the Porta Pia, Porta S Lorenzo, 
and Porta del Po|K)1o A new quarter has been 
constructed for the working classes in tbe section 
between the Aventine and the wall and nver, known 
as the quarter of Monte Testaccio, and containing 
the Protestant cemetery, with the tombs of Keats 
and Shelley, and many others of German, English, 
and American birth 

Gates — The gatc^ on the left bank, beginning at 
the north, are the Porta del Popolo, by which, in the 
days of the diligencxi, travellers coming from Flor- 
ence and the north entered the city. Porta Pmeutna, 
recently reopened , Porta Salara, so called because 
the salt went out by it to the provinces , Porta Pia, 
rebuilt from the designs of Michael Angelo m 1664, 
Porta S Lorenro , Porta Maggiore, between which 
two 18 the oiiening for the railways, which all come 
to one station, Porta S Giovanni, 8 Sebastiano, 
and 8 Paolo, which is near the nver On the right 
bank are the Porta Portese, and near it a new open- 
ing for the railway station of the Trastevere, Porta 
8 Pancra/io and Porta Cavalleggien to the west of 
the Vatican, and Porta Angelica to the north Four 
of the ancient gates art still closed The nver from 
wall to wall of the city inelosure has a course of 
akiut 3 miles, the volume of the water varying with 
the season and the rams , but as the lianks, which 
were once in a state of nature and the most pictur 
es(|ue confusion and dilapidation, are now inclosed 
by a long and ( ostly stone wall on lioth sides of the 
river (this is one of tht rtcent improvements effected 
in Rome, the works having l>ttn earned out since 
1876), the width of the l>ed may be stated at about 
400 feet Formerly, owing tf» defective sewerage, 
the nver, during the inundations, ran back into the 
city and frequently reached the Corso, and on moie 
than one occasion the J^ia/ra di Spagna, but the 
reeent improvements, the dee|)ening of the river, 
and the eonstruction of the great collecting drain 
khmd the new embankment, has much diminished 
the extent of the inundations, and when these works 
are completed they will be entirely prevented 

Brtdffcs — There are now ten bridges across the 
Tiller besides the railway bridge The highest, the 
Ponte Margherita, is opjiosite the Piazza del Popolo, 
the next, eonstiueted bj private enterprise, is the 
Ponte di Kipetta, in tlie place where the old ferry 
t(i the ‘Farm of Cincinnatus’ was with the ancient 
l*orto di Ripetta This bridge leads to the new 
quarter on the right bank, which occupies the old 
meadows called the ‘Prati del Castello’, Ix-ing the 
fields lielieved to be the farm of Cincinnatus and 
named from lieing under the epistle of 8 Angelo 
Then comes the Ponte Umlierto (opened in 1895), 
leading to the newlv elected Palace of .Justice or 
law courts, on the right bank The next is the Ponte 
S Angelo, anciently Pons yhilius leading to the castle 
and still in great part (leaving out of account the 
statues which line it on both sicks) of ancient Roman 
work Below' it is a new' iron trestle bridge, tempo- 
rarily filling the place of a moie substantifld one to bo 
built w'hen the means serve right opposite the hos 
pital of Santo Spirito This is to lie called the Ponte 
Vittorio Emmanude and just lielow it are the re 
mams of the piers of the ancient Pons Tnumphalis 
Below this IS the inin susjiension bridge, then tbe 
Pemte Gianieolo , Ponte 8 Sisto , Ponte Ganbaldi 
Tlien come the two bridges which cross the island 
in the Tiber and are called respectively the Ponte 
Quattni Capi from some anenent quadruple busts on 
the parapet, and the Ponte 8 Bartolommeo, fonning 
one line of communication The former remains as 
of old, but the latter, the anaent Poub Cestius, has 
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been renewed. The next below is the ancient Pom 
iEmilius, at some time broken down near the left 
bank and restored by a suspension bridge, and after- 
wards called the Ponte Rotto, but now removed and 
replaced by a new bridge of fine construction Be 
low these again is the railway bridge over which 
passes the r^way to Givith Vecchia. 

Jfatn Streets — Before the railway was constructed 
the city was entered from the north by the Porta del 
Popolo, and the first impression was more character- 
istic than that from the new station, which is in the 
midst of new structurea Ihe city of those days 
seemed to have been planned from the Piazza del 
Popolo, a fine square with an obelisk iii the centre, 
and fountains and statuary on both sides From it 
radiate three streets which were the mam avenues 
of the Papal city, the centre being the Corso, so 
called from the races which used to take place there 
during the carnival It is about 50 feet wide and 
runs directly towards the Capitol, ending in the 
Piazza di Yenetia, at the southern edge of the Campus 
Martius. It contains many of the finest of the old 
palaces and is still the street where the inhabitants 
m the hours of fashionable promenade drive up and 
down from the l^opolo to the Piazza di Venetia. A 
few of the shops on it have lieen reconstructed ac 
cording to the modem spirit of ostentation, but most 
of the fine shops are now m the newer streets The 
street that goes to the left of the Corso is the \ la 
del Babuino, so called from a mutilated statue which 
used to decorate a fountain in it, and which the 
people took for a representation of a baboon It 
leads to the Piazza di Spagua, formerly the centre 
of the strangers’ quarter, and thence under the name 
of the Via del Due Macelli, to the Via del Tntone, 
where it ends The street to the right is the \ la di 
Ki|>etta, passing near the bank (i tpa) of the Tiber, 
which It touches at one point, the ancient Porto di 
Kipetta, and then is continued as the Via della Scrofa 
into the heart of the Campus Martius, where it ends 
in the maze of ancient streets From the Piazza 
di Spagna (so called from the palace of the Spanish 
Embassy to the Pope which is on it) a monumental 
flight of steps leads up to the Pincian Hill, constructed 
by the King of France to whom the Pope had given 
the site m fee simple The church at the head of 
the steps was built by Charles Vlll in 1494, and 
from the Piazza m front of it, the I’lazza Trinity 
de’ Monti, there is a fine avenue going to the north 
to the Villa Medici, the seat of the Academy of 
France, and to the Piucian Gardens, while to the 
south two streets radiate from it, the Via Gregonana, 
which ends, after a short course, at the Capo le Case, 
and the Via Sistina, which goes to the Piazza Bar 
berini, then changes its name to the Via delle 
Quattro Fontane, continuing so to the Via Nazionale, 
where it becomes the Via di Agostino Depretis, which 
name it retains as far as the Piazza Esquilina and 
the basilica of S Mana Maggiore Crossing this on 
the crest of the Quirinal Hill is a street which leads 
from the Quinnal I’alace to the Porta Pia on the 
north east, being now called the Via Venti Settembre 
in commemoration of the entry of the Italian troops 
on that day by the breach near the Porta Pia In 
the same hue is the Via Quirinale, passing the Quin 
nal Palace, parallel to which is the broad Via Na- 
zionale The Via Venti Settembre contains the im 
mense palace of the Treasury, the War Ofhce, the 
Scotch church and school, many fine new buildings, 
and, near the Porta Pia, the palace of the English 
Embassy, with its fine old garden, the last remnant 
of the old gardens of Papal Jblome. The new quarter 
covering the Esquihne, Vimmal, the outer portion 
of the Quinnal, and the eastern part of the Pinman 
HiU, was mainly built up during the recent great 


fever for extension with huge, ill deigned, and flimsy 
houses, pretentious stucco pidaoes, but the houses 
belonging to some of the earlier stages of the epi- 
demic are elegant and substantial, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Piazza del Independenza and 
of the Via Nazionale, which is the great street of 
modem Rome, leading from the railway station to 
the Piazza di Venetia, and after crossing the Corso, 
ooutinumg to the nver under the name of the Corso 
Vittorio Jiitnmanuele At its upper extremity it 
enters into the Piazza delle Terme, where are the 
rums of the baths of Diocletian, a little public garden, 
wid the larger Piazza de Termiui or Station Square, 
where the railways all con\ erge From the station 
the Via Cavour runs parallel with the Nazionale to 
the Forum, also a fine street, and like all the streets 
in this new quarter, wide and well drained The 
Via Nazionale contains many fine palaces, and espe- 
cially notable is that of the Belle Arti, or building 
for the art exhibitioua 

6f/uares — In the old city there were not many 
squares deserv mg notice, the chief being the Piazza 
del Popolo, already noticed. Piazza di S[)agua, Bar 
bermi, Campo di I loii. Piazza di Navoua, occupying 
the Bite of an ancient circus in which S Agnes is 
said to have been martyred, and on which there is 
a splendid church dedicated to her , de’ Montanari, 
where the peasants from time immemorial have come 
to make their engagements with the landed pro 
prietors for agricultural labour to be performed, and 
the Piazza S Pietro, in front of the basilica of S. 
Peter In the new ouarter there is the Independent, 
\ ittorio Kminanuele, Dante, EbcjuiIuio, Guglielmo 
Ptpe, &c, none except the Independenza of any 
attraction A little pia/za near the Navoua is 
worth attention as having been for centuries the 
location of the famous statue of Pascpiiuo, on which 
the satires of the day, against Popes, pnnees, and 
follies, were posted, whence called pasquinades The 
sUitue still exists and has been a noble work of Greek 
art, though now so battered and mutilated as to 
betray its character only to trained eyes The 
pnncipal open places for promenades are the gardens 
of the Pincian, overlooking the Piaz/a del Popolo, 
the new Corsini gardens on the Janiculum, giving the 
finest view of Rome that is to be had from any point, 
and on two days of the week the magmficent grounds 
of the Villa Pamphili Dona and six days the Villa 
Borghese grounds, just outside the Porta del Popolo, 
extremely picturesque, but like those of the Pam 
phili Dona, not to be visited safely in the hours to 
wards sunset on account of the malaria at certaio 
seasons of the year On Sundays of the winter and 
early summer the Borghese is the resort of immense 
numbers of Romans and strangers 

EcclesiasttcalEdtJiccs — Rome is filled withchurches, 
most of which are scarcely worth attention It used 
to be said that there were 365 churches, one for every 
day in the year, but the number has been much in- 
creased lately, not only by the construction of new 
Roman Catholic churches, but by several Protestant 
places of worship, which, in the days of the Popes, 
were not admitted within the walls. The first Pro 
testant place of worship within the walls was a room 
in a palace m the Via Condotti, hired by the Ameri- 
can consul in 1862 for the use, nomiually of the 
American Legation, but really for religious services 
The Americans have since built a fine church on the 
Via Nazionale, designed by Street, and in which are 
some mosaics designed by Ed. Burne Jones, the 
Anglican church has a buildmg on the Via Babuino; 
the Scotch one on the Venti Settembre, and several 
others are planted in various parts of the city The 
number of churches must be now more than 400 Of 
the ancient churches the chief is of course S PeteFs, 
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for the history and deecription of which tee PitpbV, 
St H Giovanni Laterano, near the Porta S G lovanni, 
it the mother church of C/athohcitm It stands, 
according to tradition, on the site of the residence of 
a Koinan senator Ijateranus, a convert to Christianity 
and who gave his house for a place of worship, sup 
posed to be the first so dedicated in Home, and there- 
fore entitled ^omnium urbis et orbis ecclesianim 
mater et caput * There is adjoining it a baptistery 
said to be that in which Constantine was baptiserl, 
but in all probability lat< r, though still a fine early 
example of Christian an hitecture liy the numerous 
restorations and alterations b Giovanni lyatcrano 
baa l>een so change d that we st e now very little of 
the ancient church, and its jirt tentious far^ade by 
Alessandro (lalilu tells but little in favour of the 
taste of the 18th century, m which it was added It 
IS u huge j»orti</j with colossal statues of our Saviour 
and ten saints on the toj) of the entablature his 
church JN rtiiiarkahle as ha\ing been the seat of five 
councils of the church S Maria Maggiore ranks 
third amongst the bisilic is It was founded by 
Pofie Liherius in the fourth century, and was, till 
the twelfth, considered tlie most splendid church in 
Kome It 18 on the Viniinale and closes the view 
down the Via Quattro roniaue, the fae^ade of the 
rear of the church ehiininating the J*ia/7j. hs'iuilma. 
'I’he interior, except for tin aehhtion e)f Ionic capitals 
to the columns and a profusion of tasteless decora 
tion of the last two centimes is much in its original 
condition and presents us with a noble type of the 
Homan basilica 'J'lic apse has some early mosaics by 
•Tacopo cli 'I'lirrita (IJth century), and the ineisaicii in 
the upper story of the nave, above the columns, are 
amongst the earliest we have 'J'he east fai^ado hy 
luga, in 1741, replaced that of Lugemus HI of the 
Pith century, and is imt only a disfigurement of the 
church, but was the cause of the partial destruction 
of one <;f the most pi oc ions monuments of early 
Italian art, the inoHaics of l)u( cio, the contemporary 
of Giotto and his rival in the school of Sienna 'J’hey 
represent the dre mi of S Ijibenus and the following 
incidents of the origin of the church In the centre 
of what was left !)> the birbansm of l^uga is a 
mosaic by Itusutus, iiisiribed with his name, which 
has therefore been given to the other mosaic s , but 
the history of the latter is chai and shows tint tlicy 
aie the woik of Puccio The Sixtinc chipcl mar 
tiie end of the right aisle is dec mated with much 
splendour lii front of the church stmds a column 
fiom the basilica of Constantine, placed boro by 
Paul V, crowned hv a statue of the Virgin b 
Croce in Gerusalemiiie is the fourth in importance 
of the basilicas and takes its name from a portion of 
the true cross, said to have been brought here by S 
Helena with some of the earth of dcrusalciii, which 
was mixed in the foundations of the church It 
stands in the rtccss of the city wall to the north of 
S Giovanni Laterano Amongst the most impor 
tant of the remaining churc lies are those of b Paolo 
fuon le Mura (a short distance from the city), the 
most gorgeous of all the basilicas, for though m part 
burned m 1823 it has been restored as carefully 
as was possible, and probably presents an aspect 
not greatly dilfenng from the original It was 
erected to show the place of mai*tyrduni of S Paul, 
being begun in a d 388 by Valentmiaii II and 
Theodosius, on the site of an earlier church built 
by Constaritiue over the catacomb of Lucina, a noble 
lady converted to Christianity It was completed by 
Hononus in 395, and as the restoration of Leo III 
m the 8th century changed nothing, we have m it 
the best representation of the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the 4th century still extant within the Ilotuan 
system. The basilica of S Lorenzo, just outside the 


walls on the way to Tivoli, is of the highest artistic 
interest on account of the tombs, pictures, and archi- 
tectural decorations in it It is said to have been 
founded by Constantine about 830 a D , enlarged by 
Galla Placudia in the 5th century, and partly rebuilt 
hy Pelagius II in the 6th, and substantially altered 
by Hononus III m 1216 S Agnese fuori le Mura 
dates from 324, and was built by Constantine on the 
g|K)t where the body of S Agnes was found S 
Agnese, on the Pia/za Navona, is of the 17th century, 
on the site of an older church, and hardly ments a 
vihit h Agostino (1483-1740) is noteworthy fora 
fresco of Raphael on a pilaster, but the church is so 
ruined by the modem restorations as to be not worth 
study Santi Apostoli, in the place of that name, is 
a fine building of the 15th century, damaged by later 
n storations m the interior S Maria di Ara Coeli 
stands on the site of the Homan temple of Jupiter 
( ipitolinus, and contains the figure of the infant 
(’hrist supposed to have miraculous virtue over sick- 
ness, for the exercise of which it is sometimes earned 
to the beds of dying persons, it also contains a 
chapel painted hy Pintuncchio S Bartolommeo 
air I sola, on the island in the Tiber, occupies the site 
of the temjile of yli^sculapius S Bernardo, on the 
Piaz/a of the name, and S Maria degli Angeh on 
the Pia/za de’ Tcrme, are adaptations of chambers 
of the Baths of Diocletian, the latter being hy 
Michael Angelo S ( ^ecilia, in the Ti astev ere, coritaiiis 
the body of that saint, with a statue representing it 
as it was found in the catacomb where it was buned 
'I his church interests English visitors for the tomb of 
( 'ardiual Adam of Hertford, who was the titular of 
the church (died 1398), but, though a basilica of the 
century, has little trace of the old architecture 
S (Uemente, on the rood from the (Mosseum to the 
Jiaterau, is one of the most interesting of the old 
chuichts, being built m the hegmmug of the 12th 
century by l*aschal IJ over the rums of an older 
chuich, which m its turn was erected over a temple 
of tlie divinity Mithras, both the older structures 
having been exewated m late years hy the prior of 
the Irish Dominicans, to whom the church belongs 
It contains the ficscoes of M is ucio in a side chapel, 
and IS one of the best preserved examples of the 
early Roman architecture, letaining some featuri^s 
not found m any other church Of the early churches 
more or h ss ruined or disguised by the modern and 
t \steles8 1 1 stoi atiouR, which have, in some cases, com 
pkttly hidden the old work, tlicre are S Giorgio in 
VelabrOjfe IMuna, bS Giovanni e Paolo, S Giovanni 
a l*orta Latina, S Gregorio, S Lorenzo m Lucina, b 
Maria in C’osmedm, occupying the site of an ancient 
temple of (’eres and Proserpine, b Maria della Navi 
ceila, S Maria m Trastev ere, b Martina, SS Nereo 
e Achilleo, S Pietro in Vincoli (containing Michael 
Angelo s statue of Moses), b PraBHtde,b Pudeiitiaua, 
S Prisca, banti Quattro C’oron iti S Sabina and b 
Vitale Of the other churches which contain works 
of art specially worth notice, S Maria in Pace 
contuuB some of the finest of Raphael s frescoes, the 
I Trinitk del Monti contains the Descent from the 
Cross by Daniele da Voltcrra, the pupil of Michael 
I Angelo, the Gesu is noted for its decorations and 
per8|)ective ceilings , S ]Mana sopra Minerva, for 
the statue of Christ by Michael Angelo, S Mana 
del Popolo for the frescoes by Pintuncchio, and 
the Chigi chapel for its design and decorations by 
Raphael 

Palaces f Museums^ d c — C hief of the palatial 
structures of Rome is the immense pile of buildings 
known as the Vatican, forming one mass with S 
Peter’s It comprises the old and new palaces of 
I the Popes, the bistine and Paulme chapels, the 
museum of antique sculpture, one of the finest in the 
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world, the pietore-gallery, important for the quality I 
rather than the number of the works , the Egyptian 
and Etruscan museums, and the hbrary, containing 
some of the most important MSS in the world 
(See Vatican ) The Quirmal, formerly the summer 
palace of the Pope, is now the residence of the King 
of Italy It was begun by Gregory XIII and 
finished by Paul V , from designs by Fontana, Ponzio, 
and Madema Adjoining it is the ])ataria> formerly 
the Papal chancery, now the residence of the royal 
household The Lateran, adjoining the basilica of 
S Giovanni Laterano, is reserved by the Italian law 
of guarantees to the Pope should he choose to occupy 
It, and the museum is under his custody , but the 
present Pontiff, refusing to be in any waj exposed to 
contact with the Italian government, lays no claim 
to its occupancy It a as the residence of the Popes 
from the time of Constantine to the removal to 
Avignon in the 14th century It was burned shortly 
afterwards, and rebuilt by Sixtus V after the designs 
of Fontana It was converted by Innocent XU 
into an orphan asylum, and by Gregory XVI, who 
restored it, into a museum, comprising a department 
of Christian and another of pagan antiquities In 
the former are the objects found in the catacomlis 
The palace of the Cancelleiia, between the new Coiso 
Vittono Emmanuele and the Via del Pellegrino, 
near the Campo di Fion, is the only building on the 
left bank of the Tiber still occupied by the eccle 
siastical authorities It was designed by llramante 
and IB one of the finest examples of bis work An 
other group of palaces surrounds the Piaz/a del 
Campidogho, the square which occujuos the former 
depression between the twosummitH of the (’apitoline 
Hill, and which is approached by a stately flight of 
steps from the north, at the foot of which is a ]»air 
of Egyptian lions and at the summit the antique 
statues of Castor and Pollux, standing by their horses, 
with some tiophies of arms of the Koman epoch dis 
covered m the excavations In the centre of the 
square is the bronze e<|ucBtrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, the only remaining complete example of 
the work of its class and epoch It is said to have 
been preserved from the Cfinstiau icouoclasm of the 
early centuries by the belief that it was a statue of 
Constantine On the south side of the sejuare is the 
Tabularium, now converted into the palace of the 
Municipal Council The present fi^ado was con 
structed by Giacomo della l^orta, it is said under the 
direction of Michael Angelo On the s w is the 
palace of the conservatory, containing a collection 
of busts and a gallery of pictures (Opposite is the 
museum of sculpture, containing some of the most 
important antique statues known Ibe collection 
of pictures is not of great importance and the attn 
butions are extremely unreliable The general ar 
rangement of the square is due to Michael Angelo, 
but the buildings were mostly prior to his time On 
the west, over the so called Tarpeiaii Rock, is a gar 
den, and near by the German Institute of Archaeology, 
as well as the palace of the German embassy, the 
building having been, many years ago, purchased by 
the Emperor William I , when Regent of Prussia 
Among the museums there are two which have 
been formed within the last few years One is in the 
cloister and part of the rooms of the convent arranged 
by Michael Angelo in the rums of the baths of Oio 
cletian, and is devoted to the objects found in and 
about Rome, in the dredging of the Tiber and the 
excavations for the new streets, with some things 
found in the towns dependent on Rome The other 
is in the villa of Julius III , about two thirds of a 
mile outside of the Porta del Popolo, devoted to the 
results of the excavations in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Faleru, now Civith Caatellana, where 
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the evidences of an early Greek colonization and 
civilization have been discovered, showing intimate 
commercial intercourse with Greece as early as the 
6th century b c I aleni was one of the cities of 

the Etruscan League, and until these excav ations were 
made was sup{H>8ed to be an Ltiiiscan city, but this 
18 shown to lie entirely erroneous, there being no 
similarity between the objects found and those 
peculiar to Ktruscau art, while the number of vases 
of all kinds of pure Attic workmanship, and even 
signed with Greek vase painters names, is very great 
The villa in w^hich the collection is atrangtd was the 
country place of Julius, Rrumautt and Michael An 
gelo having had pint lu the binnbng of it, while 
the frescoes were done by Zuccaro, the siiccessor of 
the pupils of Raphael in tins kind of decoration 
The museum in the baths of DnvUtiau contains the 
two bron/e statues of athletes found m preparing 
the foundations of the niouumeiit to Victor Lmman 
uel, the finest examplfs of Greco Homan bron/e 
work known, and of the carl> einpiio, it also con 
tains a fine Greek hrou/e R icchiis found in the Tiber, 
the finest Gieek marble fragnunt ever found m the 
vicinity of Rome, an imcU tcrmiiiablo life si/i figure, 
lacking head and arms, but in the highest style of 
Greek ait, the stucco decorations of the villa fouml 
near the Villa barnesina during the excavations for 
the I'lUr embmkincut, the statues found in the 
house of the Vestal Virgins, a hoaid of silver {leuce 
of Alfrtd, and other Anglo Svxon kings, found in the 
svme huahty, and m the cloister, frescoes, mosaics, 
inscri})tiuns, and many busts, statues, and arcliitei 
tural fiagments I o this museum are to be assigned 
all the uutKjuities found in and about Home 

Ube private palacts of Rome, both by tbcir num 
her and their magnituime, constitute one of the 
peculiar fe itures of the ( ity, and contain some of its 
finest collections Of these we can mention only a 
few of the more celebrated The Palazzo Parberini, 
on the C^uirinal a little to the north east of the gai 
dens of the Quirmal, is a large and magnificent pal 
aee It was built by Urban Vlll , a member of 
the Rarbeniii family, and in its coiistiuction mateiials 
taken from ancient buildings weie so largely made 
use of as to gi\ e good groiincl for the sarcastic rt mai k, 
* Quod von jicfruvt Imrhuri fcccrunt 
(wliat the barbarians left undone has been done by 
the Barberini) It has a small but good colleition 
of paintings, containing, among other works, the 
celebrated picture long lielieved to be the portrait of 
Beatrice Uenci by Guido Rem, but now known to 
have no authenticity as such Tlie library attached 
to It has numerous valuable MSS , with some other 
literary cunosities The Palazzo Borghese, towards 
the north of the city, near the Tiber, came into the 
possession of the Borghese family through Paul V 
It has a fine court surrounded by arca<leH, but is 
chiefiy celebrated for its picture gallery ^I’he Palazzo 
Colonna, about the centre of the city, begun by Mar 
tin V , has a picture gallery and a beautiful ganlen 
contaimug several remains of antiquity The Palazzo 
Corsmi, in the Trastevere, at one time the residence 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, who died heie, has a 
picture gallery, garden, and collection of MSS and 
printed works of great value, and now with its col 
lections belongs to the Accademia de* Lintei The 
Palazzo Faruese, near the 'ihber, on the right bank, 
a little above the Ponte Sisto, begun by Cardinal 
Ales Famese (afterwards Paul III ), was built under 
the direction of Antonio da Sangallo, Michael Angelo, 
and Giacomo della Porta in succesHion It was in 
bented by the kings of Naples, but now belongs to 
the l^rench government, and is occupied by the Am- 
bassador of I ranee to the King of Italy The valu 
able antiquities it once contained are now partly in 
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England and partlv in the Mneenm of Naples The the eummit of the Capitol. The university is attended 
Sp^a Palace in the same street is one of the finest by about 1000 students. The professors are paid ^ 
of the buildings of the late Benaissance The Pal- fixed saUnes, and their lectures are gratuitous The 
azzo Hospigliosi, near the Palace of the Quirinal, be- motto of the university, inscnbed on the window 
longs to the pnnoes Kospighosi of Putoja, and con- above the principal entrance to the buildmg, Invtium 
tains some v^uable art treasures. On the ceilmg of tapverUuE^ tivMv Dei the fear of the Lord is the 
a casino in the gardens belonging to this palace is beginning of wisdom’), is said to have given rise to 
the beautiful fresco the Aurora of Guido This is now the usutd designation of Collegio della Sapienza. 
the residence of the French ambassador to the Pope Important reforms m the constitution of the univer- 
The Palazzo di Venezia, adjoining the principal sity have been made smce Rome has formed part of 
Jesuit church, takes its name from havmg been pre- the Kingdom of Italy The Collegio Romano, con- 
sented to the Republic of Vemce by Pius IV With tiguous to the church of Sant Ignazio, was formerly 
Venice it came into the possession of Austria, and is a Jesuit college, but is now converted into a lyoeum. 
now the residence of the Austrian ambassador to the The building contains the Archaeological Museum, 
Pope. The famous Ludovisi Gardens have been cut founded by the learned Athanasius Kircher (died 
up into building lots and mostly built over during 1680) The Collegio de Propaganda Fide, situated 
the recent building fever in Rome It is one of the in the Piazza di Spagna, bespeaks its nature by its 
handsomest quarters of the new city We may name, and has acquired great celebrity as the estab 
likewise mention the Villa Borghese in the north, lishment where missionaries, chiefly young foreigners, 
outside the walls in the park already mentioned as a are trained to go forth for the conversion of foreign 
favourite resort of the Romans of all classes The or the recovery of Protestant countries (See Pro 
principal attraction of the villa itself is the casino, paoanda ) The Accadcmia di San Luca, for the 
now used as a museum of statuary promotion of the fine arts, is composed of painters, 

Government JUuMings — As soon as Rome was sculptors, and architects, and was founded towards 
seized by the Italian government instant preparations the close of the 16th century It is m the building 
were m^e for transferring thither the seat of gov known as the Ferro di ( 'avallo (horse shoe) in the 
emment For this purpose ancient monastenes, Via di Ripctta. Connected with it are the schools 
such as San Silvestro, Saiiti Apostoli, &c , and other of the fine arts, formerly located in the Collegio della 
buildings, were converted into offices of the public Sapienza, but now taught m separate buildmgs 
departments The former police office, originally Among the other acailemies are the Accademia 
the Cvria Innoceuziana, on one side of the Piazza di Archeologica, which has published several volumes of 
Monte Citorio, was converted into the chamber of transactions, the Papal Accademia d’ Arcadia, which 
deputies, and the I’alazzo Madama, a little to the under a fantastical name professed to purify the 
east of the Piazza Navona, into the senate bouse general literary taste, and has not seldom helped to 
The Post office occupies the ancient convent of S corrupt it , the Accademia de’ Lincei, the Italian 
Silvestro, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the Con Royal Society, now occupiiig the Palazzo Corsmi m 
sulta on the Quirmal, but the Home Office is in the the Trastevere, which, founded in 1603 by Galileo 
I’alarzo Braschi, and the Council of State in the and his contemporaries, is the earliest scientific so- 
Spada, both purchased by the government The ciety of Italy, and is still devoted to natural history 
Treasury and War Office are, as before mentioned, and science, the Accademia Tibenna, for the pro 
in new buildings on the Via Venti Settembre he motion of historical researches, particularly m regard 
Ministry of Public Instruction is in the convent of to Rome, and the Accademia S Cecilia for the culti- 
the Minerva The Palace of Justice is a new vation of music 

building on the east of the CaatcUo Sant’ Angelo Jlo'ipitals and Chanties — The principal hospital, 

Colleges and Academir% <Lc — Among these the called Spinto Santo, a nchly endowed mstitution 
first place is claimed by the Collegio della Sapienza, situated on the nght bank of the Tiber, combines a 
or university, a very ancient institution Canon law foundUng hospital (with accommodation for 3000), a 
and other branches of ecclesiastical learning were lunatic asylum (accommodation for 500), an ordinary 
taught at Rome from the earliest times To these infirmary (accommodation for 1000), and a refuge 
Innocent IV , in 1244, added that of civil law, and for girls and aged and infirm persons La Consola 
hence the university is sometimes said to have ongi zione, the surgical hospital, on the south east slope 
nated at that date, but it is more correct to asenbe of the Capitohne, is m a healthy situation and well 
its foundation to Boniface VIII , who in 1303 decreed ventilated The annual mortality is only 62 6 per 
that lectures should be delivered in the four faculties 1000 Among the other hospitals are San Giovanni 
of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy A fifth Calabita, or Dei Fatebene l^ratelli, on the island of 
was created by his successor Clement V , who founded the Tiber, only for male patients suffenng from acute 
the philological chairs of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, diseases, San Galhcano, occupying a fine building m 
and Syro Chaldaic After the removal of the Papfd the IVastevere, for patients of both sexes affected 
residence to Avignon, which took place soon after, with cutaneous diseases, San Giacomo, near the 
the new institution rapidly declined, and although Corso, for incurable diseases, Santissimo Salvatore, 
attempts were made to revive it by Innocent Vll near the Church of San Giovanni m Laterano, for 
it did not regain its full vigour till the pontificate of sick and aged females, and the Sta. Tnmtk de’ Pel 
Eugene IV (1431-47) The most flounshing period Jegrini, near the Ponte de’ Quattro Capi, chiefly for 
of the university was the time of Leo X (1613-22), convalescents from other hospitals Another im- 
under whom the buildmg still occupied by it, near mense establishment of considerable ment, though 
the Piazza Navona^ on the south east, was begun by no means free from blemishes, is the Hospital of 
after the designs of Michael Angelo, to whom the San Michele, m the Trastevere, at the extreme south 
beautiful court is due It was finished under Gre It combmes a house of correction for juvenile culprits 
gory XIII , under the direction of Giacomo della and women, a house of industry for children, an 
Porta. Attached to the university are an anatomi- asylum for the aged, and a gratuitous school of art, 
cal and a chemical theatre, and cabinets of physics, in which the children of the poor are taught drawingl 
mineralogy, and zoology, as also the botanic gardens painting, architecture, music, statuary, &c Among 
on the nght bank of the nver, adjoming the Pijazzo other mstitutions called chantable are numerous ao- 
Salviati, a little below the suspension bridge, and cieties, partly supported by government, for bestow- 
the astronomical observatory already mentioned, on ing marriage dowries and making presents to girls 
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taking ilie There are In Home 1 6$ benevolent 
inetitutionB of various kinda The amount distributed 
in dowries reaches about £8000 per annum By a 
recent law all the hospitals and benevolent founda- 
tions are placed under one general administration, 
their incomes from endowments being employed by 
it for benevolent purposes. 

Manufactures and Trade — These, if the terms are 
taken in their ordinary sense, are almost too insig- 
nihcant to deserve special notice , although m quite 
recent years an improvement in this respect is dis- 
cernible The chief manufactures are woollen and 
silk goods, velvets, hats, gloves, artificial dowers, 
pomatum and essences, chocolate, earthenware, musi- 
cal strings, jewelry, mosaics, casts, and various ob 
jects of art, and articles connected with it The trade 
18 chiedy m these articles, and in silks of a peculiar 
character, pozzuolano, olive oil, pictures, and antiques 

AmusementB^ dc — Among these must be classed 
not only theatres and operas, of which there is at 
least an adequate number, but the endless variety of 
pomps and shows which are displayed on church 
festivals, now, however, much diminished from their 
ancient abundance Only those which have popular 
influence are retained The first place was fonnerly 
held by the Carnival, but this in late years has de 
dined, and m spite of great efforts to make it an 
attraction to foreigners it retains a very poor shadow 
of its ancient character, and probably will be entirely 
abolished, as the races have been Ihe people still 
oliserve the Ottobrate, or October festival, when the 
new wine can be drunk, and many gardens and res 
taurants outside the walls provide the occasion for 
festivity, not uncommonly made tragic by stabbing 
affrays from quarrels under the mtiuence of the new 
wine. 

Hxetory of the City of Rome tuhsequent fo A D 476 
— After the overthrow of the Western Empire and 
the defeat of Odoacer (see Italy — History) Rome 
came under the nile of the Ostrogoths Their great 
king Theodoric did what he could to preserve and 
restore the city, but it suffered severely in the wars 
that afterwards took place between the Goths and 
Byzantines, in the course of which the city was taken 
SIX times, and on one occasion the aqueducts were 
broken by the Goths, and on another the statues 
adorning Hadrian s Mausoleum were hurled down on 
the Goths by the Byzantines Under the Byzantines 
and Lombards numerous causes contributed to the 
decline and depopulation of Rome, but more especially 
inundations, famine, and pestilence in the sixth cen 
tury The depredations of the Byzantme emperors 
as well as of the Christians, who made use of the 
matenals and ornaments of the ancient edifices in 
the erection of their churches, were the cause of the 
destruction of many ornaments of the impenal city, 
but more destructive still were the feuds that after- 
wards (especially in the tenth century and later) 
raged in Rome between the leading families In 
1084 a part of the Campus Martius, and most of the 
city m the south, were devastated by the army of 
Normans, Greeks, and Saracens which Robert Guis- 
card led to the relief of Gregory VII , then besieged 
by Henry IV of Germany m the Castle of Sant* 
Angelo In 1257 the feuds of the nobles were 
checked for a time by an energetic measure of the 
senator Brancaleone, who razed to the ground a 
large number of the strongholds which the nobles 
had occupied within the city In the following cen 
tury the work of destruction and depopulation began 
again with the struggles which resulted from the 
attempt of Rjenzi to found a republic (1347-54), and 
was continued during the period of confusion that 
ensued alter the commencement of the great schism 
in 1878 The depopulation was greatly accelerated 
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by a terrible pestilence which raged dn the dty In 
1848, and whidi is said to have rMuoed the number 
of the inhabitants to less than 20,000 A temporary 
check was given to the confusion that prevailed in 
Rome towards the end of the fourteenth century by 
Boniface IX , but order xias not permanently re- 
established till 1420, when Martin V took up his 
residence in the city after the schism had been vir- 
tually terminated by the Council of Constance. 
Martin’s successor, Eugene IV (1431-47), is usually 
named as the pope under whom the work of restora- 
tion in Rome began. In this he was followed by 
Nicolas V (1447-65), who began the building of the 
Vatican, Pius II (iEneas Sylvius, 1458-64), Paul II 
(1464-71), who, however, quarried m the ("olosseum 
for the erection of the Palazzo di Vene/ia, as did 
also Paul HI (1534-50), when building the Pala/zo 
Farnese. But the most iniportant period in the 
architectural history of modern Rome was the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the labours of Brnmante, the two San 
galh, Peru/zi, and Michael Angelo were pursued 
under the patronage of Sixtus IV , Alexander VI , 
Julius II , and lieo X , and when the works of the 
great architects were adorned m the interior by art 
lets as great or greater, such ns Raphael and Michael 
Angelo himself The injury caused by the sack of 
Rome by the imperial army under the Constable of 
Bourbon in 1527 affected rather the property of the 
inhabitants than the public edifices The works of 
art that suffered most on this occasion were the fres- 
coes of the Vatican From this date onwards the 
city began to extend more and more over all parts 
of the Campus Martius Much was done in the six 
teenth century, especially by Paul III , Pius IV , 
Gregory XIII , and Sixtus V , for the embellish 
ment and enlargement of the town, the improvement 
of the streets, and the restoration of the fortifications 
Many remains of antiquity were then rescued from 
destruction, although many more were sacrificed, 
particularly under Sixtus, for the sake of modem 
structures In the buildings of this period (as in 
those of Fontana, died lb07) a detenoratiou of taste 
begins to manifest itself, and this becomes still more 
marked in the works of his successors, Maderna (died 
1629) and Bernini (died 1680) In the eighteenth 
century Benedict XIV, Clement XIV (founder of 
the Museo Pio Clementino), and Pius VI deserve 
special mention for their efforts to preserve and 
beautify Rome In 1798 Rome was occupied by 
the French, and deprived of many of its art trea- 
sures. At the same time a republic was erected in 
Rome, but this only lasted for a short time, and after 
a senes of disturbances and changes the pope was 
again reinstated in his dominions. (See Italy ) 
!hrom 1806 to 1814 Rome was on^e more under 
French rule, the States of the Church having in the 
former year been annexed to the Napoleonic empire 
Dunng this penod important excavations were made, 
pnncipally in the Forum of Trajan and within the 
arena of the Colosseum The short lived Roman 
Repubheof 1848-49 passed a resolution for the com 
plete excavation of the Roman forum, but it only 
resulted in the removal of the rows of trees that 
adorned it Not a little was done, however, in the 
way of excavation and mvestigation both above and 
belowground (see Catacombs) by the Papal govern 
ment after its reestablishment in 1850 On the 
20th of September, 1870, the Italian troops, after 
effecting a breach in the Porta Pia, in the north east 
of the city, marched in along the Via di Porta Pia 
(henceforth called Via Venti Settembre) Since then 
Rome has been in the possession of Italy, and since 
the 1st of July of the following year, the capital of 
the kmgdom. Hie general res^t of the occupation 
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of Borne by the Italian government may be antnmetl 
np in a great improvement in the sanitary conditionfi, 
greater safety to the person, and an enormous in> 
crease of population, along with the destruction of 
the former character of the city, the addition of new 
quarters in the most detestable taste, and an im- 
merise incretise in the cost of living, resulting in the 
loss of the most characteristic portion of its society, 
painters, poets, [leople of leisure who came for its 
quiet and its associations It is now a modem city 
urith very few of the (»ld attractions and still fewer 
new Pop m 1860, 184,060, in 1871, ‘219,608, in 
1881, 271,268, m 1901, 463,000 

Roman Aiia and Calendar See Calendar and 
Epoch 

Roman Lanouagk The language of the Romans 
was the Latin, or that dialect of Italy which was 
spoken m the plain lying lietwecn the Hca, the Tilicr, 
and the Sabm( Mountains, and extending towards 
Campania on the soutli Like most languages of 
Europe it is a branch of the Indo Lunjjiean family 
of languages, and is more closely allied to the Greek 
than to any other mt mber f)f the family '1 he oldest 
remains of the language c onsist of a few fragments of 
sacred songs (hymns of th( Sain), legal formulas 
(from the Lawn of the Twelve Tables), and some 
inscriptions on tombs, votive olfeungs, &c From 
these it is s^di that iluring its early history, before 
it obtained a literal y cultivation, the Latin language 
lost some of the strength of itn vowel and consonan- 
tal sounds, hut not to the same degree as the neigh- 
bounng Italic dialects This weakening took place 
especially m the final syllables, final vowels being 
shortened and final consonants dropped This process 
began to bo cheeked about the middle of the third 
century bo, vhen the literary cultivation of the 
language eommeueed The metncal productions of 
this fieriod tended to preserve the language in all 
the strength and ndiness that it yet retained, and 
helped to restore decayed forms, and this tendency 
was assisted by the increasing practice of politick 
eloquence The application of the Creek metncal 
laws to the Litin language by Plautus, Ennius, 
Attius, and Lucilius made it necessary for these 
wnters to endeavour t<» develop and peifeet the forms 
of that language ''1\) Plautus the language was 
chiefly indebted for the impro\ ement of its vocabulary 
and the determin ition of the modes of expression, 
while the otlu i three poets mentioned devoted their 
attention mainly to the orthography and grammar of 
the language Meanwhile the domain of the Latin 
tongue had been greatly exUiuled by the foundation 
of Roman colonics m various parts of Italy, and the 
admission of nunitroiis Italian towns into the Roman 
state, until in the time of Sulla, m consc quenc^e of 
the granting of full rights of citi/enship to all the 
Italians, and of the introduction into all the towns of 
Italy of the Roman system of municipal legislation, 
the whole penmsula began to use the Latin language 
The Etruscan, ll"mhnau, and Oscan died out com 
pletely, and only m Lower Italy the Creek language 
continued to be spoken alongside of the Latin Sexm 
after this the language attained, tlirough the arts of 
rhetonc and poetry, its highest development in the 
classical literature of the Cietronian and Augustan 
eras, and this development was again greatly pro- 
moted by the attention that some of the leading 
wnters ((hcero, Varro, Citsar) bestowed upon the 
theory of grammar What the language now lost m 
its vocabulary through the rejection of archaic forms 
and words w^as more than compensated by the addi- 
tions that Cicero made to it through the formation 
of hosts of new words from native sources, but some- 
times also from the Greek, to express philosophical 
ideas. At the same time the language gamed m 


refinement and regularity, while It preserved all its 
peculiar force and majesty The unavoidable intro- 
duction of Greek terms at this penod was betrayed 
by the adoption of three new letters of the alphabet 
from that language, *, y, besides the aspirates ch, 
ph, rhy th Cicero and Virgil soon came to be reoog 
nized as the anthonties for literary speech, but the 
resources of the langiinge were mcreased m the years 
succeeding them by the adoption of new words from 
the provinces which were so rapidly Romanized In 
the first century of our era, and by the constant 
creation of new w ords by composition and derivation. 
The classical penod of the Latm language ends m 
the second century The decline may be said to date 
from the tune of Haclnan (117-138), when the Ian 
guage began to oe disfigured by the revival of a 
numlier of antique pre Ciceronian words and expres 
S 10 I 18 , and by the adoption of numerous Grsecisms. 
In the thud century the detenoration of the language 
proceeds at a very rapid rate I he bnguistic sense 
seems then to have totally disappeared The Ian 
guage of the common jieople m town and country 
{»ermo vulgarUy plebein^y ruaitcut) forces its way mto 
literature, provincialisms and Gnecisms liecome more 
common, since there was neither an established liter- 
ary tradition nor a cultivated society to check this 
corruption In the fourth and fifth centuries a cer 
tain degree of purity is indeed found m some writers, 
but this was the result of study, and was totally 
unlike the living language of the day The popular 
speech, no longer restrained by the influence of a 
more cultivated language, now experienced, as we 
1( arn from the inBcn])tions of the period, that series 
of vocal transmutations and changes in the vocabulary 
and grammar which formed the transition to the 
Romance languages Latm, however, still remained, 
through the influence of the church and the law, the 
literary language till far on in the middle ages, but 
it was a Latin largely intermixed with Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and later also Romance elements, and now 
usually called Monkish or Middle Latin It con- 
tinued to be the language of diplomacy as late as the 
seventeenth century, and it has not even yet alto- 
gether cc ased to be the language of the learned, bemg 
regarded by many as the most suitable international 
language of linguistic research 

The structure of the Latm language began to be 
systematically studied m the period between the 
second and third Punic war A Greek ambassador 
of Attains, king of I’ergamiis, Krates Mallotes, being 
detained in Rome by an accident, passed his time in 
preparing a grammar of the Latm language, but 
nothing more is known of this production The first 
Roman who wrote upon the grammar of his own 
tongue was M Tcrrentius Varro, and from him down- 
wards numerous names of Greeks and Romans who 
ap]>lied their labours to this subject are mentioned. 
((Compare the collections of the Grammatici Latmi 
by Lindeinann, Keil, and others ) The terminology 
of the system of these grammanans was translated 
word for word from that devised by the Stoic and 
Alexaudrme grammanans of the Greek language. 
I he arrangement of the accidence m the grammars 
of those early wnters on the subject was adhered to 
by Lonatus in the fourth and Pnscian in the fifth 
or sixth century, and is essentially the same as that 
still followed. The syntactical part of Latin gram- 
mar and the theory of Latin style are creations of 
mod(*m times Among the modem grammars of the 
Latm language those of Zumpt (translated mto Eng- 
lish by Schmitz), Madvig (the onginal m Danish, 
but translated into German by Oppermann, and horn 
German into English by Woods), H J Roby (two 
vols ), Donaldson, Kennedy (Public School Grammar), 
& 0 . In recent times, smee the nse of comparativo 
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philology, much light has been shed on the relations 
of Latin to the other members of the Indo European 
family of languages, by the works of Bopp, Sclilei- 
cher, Pott, Pick, Brugmann, &c , besides such special 
works as Lindsay s The Latin Language an His 
toncal Account of Latin Sounds, Stems, and Flex 
ions, Wharton s Etyma Latina, Breal and Bailly s 
Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin, Corssen’a Utlier 
Aussprache, Vo^ismiis, und Bctonung der latcin 
ischen Sprache Among dictionaries of the Latin 
language may be mentioned those of Facciolati and 
Forcellini (Latm-Latin, with English explanations i 
and equivalents, by Bailey, Loudon, 1828), Freund ; 
(Latin German), and the Latin English dictionaries 
of Smith, Andrews, White and Riddle, and I^wis 
and Short, the last the most recent and coinpltte 
Those of Smith, Andrews, and Lewis and Short are 
avowedly based on that of Freund A great The 
saurus Linguae Latinae, m the preparation of which 
many scholars are co operating, was begun to be 
published in 1900, and will practically bt exhaus 
tive of the subject Among aids to the study of 
the early forms of the Latin language are the Corpus 
Inscnptionum Tiatinarum of Ritschl, Mommsen and 
Henzen, and Wordsworth’s Fragments and Sikjci 
mens of Early Latin 

Homan Literai ure — The history of Roman liter 
ature is generally divided into four periods — 1 From 
the earliest times till Cicero (died 43 B o ) 2 Till 
the death of Augustus (a I) 14), usually called the 
golden ouje 8 Till the death of "J'rajan (a n 1 17), 
called the atlieragt 4 I’lll the subjugation of Home 
by the Goths (ad 476), called the brazen cute 

Poetry in this language, as m all others, preceded 
prose The oldest fonns of I^atin poetry were the 
hescenmne verees i^hich were poems of a jocular and 
satinc^l nature sung at marriages and country festi 
vals, satires or improvised dialogues of miscellaneous 
contents and various form, and the Atellame fabuluL, 
a species of grotescjne < oraedy supposed to resemble 
the modem Punchinello or Pulcmcllo The verse 
used m these early attempts was called the Saturnian, 
and was of very simple structure, consisting merely 
of a certain number of rhythmical rises and falls 
None of these earlv forms of poetry were fixed in 
wilting, however, till they had been exalted by the 
introduction from the Greek of a more elaborate and 
artistic versifacation The m<i8t ancient literary 
monuments of the Latin language that have been 
preserved are a few religious foniiulas and hymns or 
fragments of hymns, such as those of the Salii or 
pnests of Maws, anci the Ar vales hratres, one of 
whose hymns was discovered at Rome m 1778, frag 
ments of laws, especially thosb of the twelve tables, 
the Annales Maximi, or yearly chronicles kept by 
the pontifex maxiiims, some of the pnvate chronicles 
of the leading houses, which were afterwards, to a 
great extent, emlxwlied in the history of liome, and 
lastly, some of the more artistically comiKised sepul 
chral mscnptions, the oldest and most celebrated of 
which are those of the Scipios, which reach os far 
back as the beginning of the third century before 
Christ But Latin literature, properly so called, 
did not take its rise till the Romans came under 
Greek mfluence About 240 B c Livius Andronicus, 
a Greek captive of Torentum, exhibited at Rome a 
drama translated from the Greek, and subsequently 
brought forth a translation of the Odyssey He was 
followed by Naevius, who wrote a histoncal poem on 
the first Punic war, besides dramas, the two tragic 
wnters Pacuvms and Accius or Attius , and by Enmus, 
author of eighteen books of metrical annals of Rome 
and of numerous tragedies, and regarded by the 
Romans themselves as the founder of Roman poetry 
The foonder of Roman comedy was Plautus, who 
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was surpassed for force of comic humour by none of 
his suocesson Next followed Ca»cihu8, and then 
Terence, a successful imitator, often mere trana 
lator, of Menander and others, and, although an 
African by birth, remarkable for the punty and 
excellence of his Latinitv 'rhese three comic writers 
t(x>k the new come<i} of the Greeks as their model 
(Comotdta paJlmta) On the other hand, Afranius, 
with a few others, rntmUiccd Roman manners upon 
the stage {Conurd la ioqata) Soon after him Liicilius 
discovered a talent for satire, in the later sense of 
the term This was tht only kind of literary corn- 
position among the Rtunatis whnh was of native 
origin, and Lnnlius himself is usually tegartled as 
the founder of it. Among dram itic writers Lalie 
nus and Syrus are mentioned at a somewhat later 
period 08 celebrated authors of miints, but these 
were a kind of performances that scarcely rose to the 
level of ev en the rudest comedy, but consisb d mainly 
m mimicry (See Mimes ) Lucretius a writer full of 
strength and originality, was the author of a philoso 
phical jMicm after the svsttm of Epi< unis, in six books, 
entitled De Remm Natiira Catullus was distin 
guished m a different department — m lync poetry, in 
elegy, and m epigrams He had much real writ and 
delicacy of feeling, hut, like most of the amorous and 
satincal poets of the ancients, paid too little regard to 
decency of expression To the same period belonged 
Cassius Parmensis, who wrote tiagodics, epigrams, 
and elegiac poems, and is favourably mentioned by 
Herat e 

With the age of Augustus, ami the loss of liberty, 
anewspint appeared in Bomaii literature Augustus 
himself and M« eenos were the patrons of poetic 
talent The first of the poets thus patronized is 
\ irgil, the greatest of the epic poets of Kome, author 
of eclogues or pastoral poems after the manner of 
Theocritus, the Ceorgus, a didactic poem having 
agriculture for its subjttt, the most finished of bis 
works, and a heroic poem entitled the yhiiiud, which 
the poet was prcventeil by death from revising and 
retouching in the way he no doubt intended to do 
Contemporary with him was Horace, the favourite 
of the lync muse, and also eminent m satire, m whit h 
branch he was the suctessor of Lucilius In the 
Augustan age Projiertius and Tibullus are the pnii 
cipal elegiac poets In Propertius a certain dignity 
appears in the midst of his habitual sensuality, 
although he was often forced m his thoughts and 
expressions Tibullus was much purer and moie 
graceful, and to him Qumtihan adjudges the first 
place among elegiac poets Along with tlu se flourished 
Ovid, a prolific and sometimes exquisite, but too oftc n 
slovenly poet Of the other poets belonging to this 
age there is little to be said Some esteemed elegiac 
wnters, such as Pedo Albinovaniis and Cornelius 
G alius, are almost entirely lost to us To the same 
age we may assign Phiedrus the fabulist, who has 
more ment m regard to style than invention, sinte 
he usually followed Greek onginals, and was always 
most successful when he did so A poem upon A* tua, 
attnbuted to Cornelius Severus, who is praised by 
Quintilian, has httle inventive jiower, and the didac 
tic poem of Gratius h Aliscus ujion the chase (Cyne 
geticon), and that of Manlius uptin astronomy, some 
passages excepted, are more valued for their matenala 
than their manner, which, though mfcntir, resembles 
that of the productions of the Alexandnan school of 
Greek |H)etry Dunng the age of Augustus the wnt- 
mg of tragedies appears to have been a fashionable 
amusement, and Asiuius Polho, Vanns (author of 
Thyestes), and Ovid (author of Medea), were among 
the tragic wnters of the period. A few fragments of 
the Thyestes are all that has come dowm to us of 
their works m this department. On the Roman staiice 
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tragedy ne^er floturidied, and the oanaee of this are 
not dithoult to divine We need only remember the 
kinjra led in triumph and left to pensh in prison, the 
gladiatonal games, and the combats of wild beasts. 
Among a people who took delight in such scenes we 
could not expect to find a relish for the more refined 
excitement of tragic spectacles See Drama. 

In the third age, from the death of Augustus to 
that of Trajan, the department of poetry m which 
greatest excellence was reached was satire, and the 
most distinguished satirists were Persius, and after 
him Juvenal, both of whom expressed, with unre- 
stramed seventy, their indignation at the corruption 
of the age In the other principal wnters of the later 
— Lucan, who returned to the histoncal epic 
versification of the civil war between Ceesar 
and Pompey, and the bombastic Statius, who wrote 
the Thebaia and the beginning of the AchiUeis, m 
verse, to say nothing of the minor poets — we find a 
universal barrenness of invention and a coldness which 
vainly endeavours to kindle itself and its hearers by 
the fare of rhetoric These poets had long smce lost 
all poetic feeling, and even the love of republican 
freedom With such a corrupt taste as that of the 
Homans, poets like the pompous Statius, or the 
wanton epigrammatist Martial, to whom we cannot 
deny wit and fertility of invention, could alone be 
successful Lucan, however, with all his defects of 
plan and unworthy adulation, sometimes exhibits 
great elevation of sentiment, vigour of expression, 
and a happy delineation of character Valenus 
Flaccus, who described the Argonautic expedition m 
verse, in imitation of Apollonius Ilhodms, endeavoured 
to shine by his learning rather than by his originality 
and freshness of colouring, and Silius Italicus, a great 
admirer of Virgil, who selected the second Punic 
war as the subject of a heroic f)oem, is merely a his- 
tone poet. I'o this age belong the ten tragedies 
under the name of L Annams Seneca They were 
not intended for the stage, for which they are wholly 
unfitted, being rather declamatory and sententious 
poems than dramas Here also we may mention the 
oatyncon of Petronius, a con tern jiorary of Nero, for 
although this woi k, a kind of comic nmiance in which 
the author depicts with wit and vivacity the corrup- 
tion and batl taste of the age, is wntten mainly m 
prose, It is lutersiiersed with numerous pieces of 
poetry, and cannot be classed with any other prose 
work lielonging to Homan literature 
In the fourth period Roman poetry sunk to a still 
lower state The foity two fables of Avienus or 
Avianus are in a stiff and forced style, on the other 
hand, the poem of Nemesianus (flounslied 283), on 
the pleasures of the chase (( 'ynegetica), and the 
seven eclogues of Oalpuruius, have some pretensions 
to punty and ease Ausonius, in his epigrams and 
idyls (so called), and particularly in his {xiems on 
the Moselle, forms as it were the line of division 
between the ancient and the modem world Clau 
dian (flounshed about 400) appears almost a mir 
acle m this braren age Although not free from 
rhetorical and epigrammatical excrescences, and from 
the desire of displaying his learning, he is still far 
above his age» and often approaches to a graceful 
style We conclude this part of the subject with 
Kutihus Numatianus (flourished in the be^nning of 
fifth century), whose voyage to Gaul, m elegiac 
measure, is not without ment, and two Chnstian 
poets, PrudentiuB and Sedulius (both of whom hved 
in the fourth century), in whose writings we find 
hardly anyidimg but modem features and the first 
germs of &e church songs 

In the Homan prose literature, which is, on the 
whole^ of a higher character than the poetical^ elo- 
quence, history, philosophy, and jurisprudence are 


the principal departments. Of the Homan orators 
we know many merely by name and by the reputa- 
tion which they enjoyed. To this claaa belong Cor- 
nehns Cethegos, Tibenus Gracchus, Cotta, SulplClUl^ 
but particularly Licmius Crassus, Antonius, Horten- 
81U8 and even Csesar himself Cicero not only 
acquired the most splendid fame in eloquence, the 
finest models of which wc possess in the orattons of 
his yet extant, but also appears as a teacher m hia 
rhetorical works, and m general had a most import- 
ant part in founding Roman prose Uterature In the 
age of Augustus political eloquence necessarily 
ceased , yet some of the works of this, and even of 
later periods, were more or less imbued with the old 
spirit The panegyric of Pliny the younger upon 
Trajan may considered as the last note of Komaii 
eloquence the author was distinguished in Home as 
a forensic orator The declamations {control emas 
and iuasorue) of Marcus Seneca, of the time of Au- 
gustus, must also be named under the head of elo- 
quence, although they are of little value We can 
best judge of the fallen state of eloquence by exam- 
inmg the works of Fronto, and later orators (the 
panegyrists), m mutation of Pliny Quintilian, a 
contemporary of Pliny, and a theoretical writer on 
the subject of rhetoric, is to be regarded as the last 
stay of the art With the rhetoricians may be classed 
the grammanans, a few of the chief of whom will be 
found mentioned at the end of the section on the 
Homan language 

The first histoncal writings were merely chron- 
icles containing the names of the chief magis- 

trates for each year, along with a statement of the 
most important events of the year Such were the 
annates manmi kept by the bigh-pnest (pontifex 
maxinms), upon a tablet in his bouse, and the lihrt 
hnteif or chronicles wntten upon linen, preserved m 
the temple of Juno Moneta Fabius Pictor, Albinus 
Posthumius, the elder Cato, Ccelius Fannius, Vale 
nus of Antiiim, were among the first Homan bisto- 
nans, but had no pretensions to skill m the histo 
ncal art Great authors first appeared in the most 
splendid age of Homan literature The spint, the 
beautiful simplicity and the judicious style of Juhus 
Casar, in his Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars, earned on by himself, have always been ad- 
mirei The style of Sallust is sometimes forced, 
but he displays great care in his narrative and in 
his delineation of character, with such nchness of 
thought and dejith of observation, that he may not 
di8ad\ antageously be compared with his model Thu 
cydidts if we except the lost universal history of 
Trogus Pompeius, who also belonged to the age of 
Augustus, Livy embraces the widest field among the 
Homan histonans, and he deserves to be called perfect 
in narration and style Cornelius Nepos, with bis 
lives of distinguished generals, stands next to these 
models of histoncal wnting, at least for punty of 
style Under the oppression of despotism, even his- 
tory, which had hitherto been so well sustained by 
the Homans, degenerated this apjieara from the 
forced and declamatory style of Velleius Paterculus, 
(tune of Tibenus), from whom we possess a short 
sketch of Homan history, m which he indulges in 
the grossest flattery Valenus Maxmius, a contem 
porary of Paterculus, m his memoirs of memorable 
men, is a mere compiler and collector of anecdotes 
Flonis (time of Trajan and Hadrian) is still more 
to be condemned he wrote an abndgment of Ho- 
man history, but his style is bomb^tic, and his 
adulation disgraceful Suetonius, who hved about 
the same time, besides his rhetoncal and grammati- 
cal works, wrote the hves of the emperors, which 
are interestmg from their contents. Along with 
these two hved Tacitus, the greatest of all Bo- 
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man histonans, remarkable both for his depth of 
thought and power of condensed expression It may 
be said, with tmth, that m him the poet, the philo- 
sopher, and the historian are united After him we 
meet no great Roman historians, though in the 
fourth century there were several who must be at 
least named Eutropius, Aurtlius VicUir, author of 
a work on the origin of the Roman people, Ammia 
nus Marcellinus, and perhaps also Justin (who may 
be earlier), the abndger of Trogus Pom|)eius The 
SIX authors of the imiierial history (Scnptores His 
tones Augustas), Spartianua Capitohnus, Trebelhus, 
Vopiscus, Gallicanus, and Lampndius, who lived m 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, deserve 
little praise Gaius and Ulpiaii are important 
names among wnters on law 

The Romans distinguished themselves in philoso 
phy only by spreading the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers in their own language, and the most 
eminent statesmen, in the most flourishing periods 
of Rome, were friends and admirers of philosophy 
Of the lofty spirit of Lucretius wc have already 
spoken , but Cicero, by the introduction of the more 
elevated moral philosophy of the Greeks, rendered 
the most important service to the intellectual culti 
vation of his countrymen He did not wander m 
the labyrinths of speculation, hut he clung to philo 
Sophy in prosperity and adver'sity, and t(»ok delight 
m expounding this favourite theme His works 
also afford much information in regard to the his 
tory of ancient philosophy, for example, his Tusculan 
Questions Philosophy always found admirers at 
Rome, and almost every school had its adherents 
there, but it was more the subject of discussion in 
the schools and in the world than of literature The 
Old Academy and the school of Epic urus were at 
first the most popular, but op])ression turned men 
to Stoicism, which influence d some of the poets, as 
Lucan The philosopher L Anneus Scncca, pro 
liably the same with the dramatist already men 
tioned, by whom, besides other works, we jHissess 
twelve philosophical treatises, is distinguished for 
his artificial subtleties and glittering antitheses, but 
his writings, though on the whole dull, contain many 
excellent thoughts finely expre ssed Apuleius, who 
flourished in the latter half of the second century, 
wrote on philosophy and rhetoric, but is more 
famous for his satirical romance The Golden Ass, 
containing the charming story of Cupid and Psyche 
Aulus Gelhus, a writer of the s<imc century, has left 
us a valuable miscellany in his Noe tea Atticde (Attic 
Nights) 

Roman literature contains some excellent exam 
pies of the epistolary style The letters of Cicero 
are mostly addressed to the greatest men of his 
age on passing events, and are written with purity, 
elegance, and simplicity They contain authentic 
materials for the history of the time The letters 
of Pliny the Younger are written with taste and 
elegance, and give us a pleasing picture of their 
author and of his relations with the emperor Trajan, 
Tacitus, and others of his contemporaries, while 
throwing much light on Roman life and society 
The letters of Anneeus Seneea to Lucilius relate 
chiefly to the philosophical system of the Stoics, and 
are more worthy of attention for their matter than 
their manner, which partakes of the common faults 
of his style We may also notice the letters of 
Symmachus, about the end of the fourth century, 
and those of the still later Sidomus Apollinaris, 
who was also known as a poet The former are not 
unsuccessful imitations of Pliny the Younger, the 
latter are marked by the faults of their age, but are 
interesting for their contents 

The Roman mythological wnters denved their 
V0L.XII. 
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matter mostly from Greek sources, and have bttle 
that 18 peculiar or original The Roman worship 
was in some measure similar to that of the Greeks, 
and the heroic mythology of the Greeks having 
been mtrodiKed into liome by the poets, was in a 
manner adoptcxl by the Remans, although it had no 
connection with the national traditions Ovid in 
his Mt tamorphost s and Fasti gives us many tales 
connected with the mythology current in his time 
An author named Hygmus, whose age we cannot 
accurately determine, lift a collection of mytho 
logica.! stories A j^Mietiud astronomy of the same 
author illustrates the constellations coltbrabd m 
poetry 

Pomponius Mela (flourished under the Emperor 
Claudius in the first century) is oin of the few 
Roman writers worthy of Ik mg mentioned os gc'o 
graphers He gives us a brief ac count of the world 
as known to the Romans of his day, written in good 
Latin, but unfortunately too much 111 the form of a 
catalogue Tacitus who dcscnlicd ancient Ger- 
many, may be included under this head 

Physicians were first esteemed among the Romans 
after th< time of Ciesar and Augustus, and the eight 
IkmiIch of Cclsus (time of Augustus and Tiberius) on 
medicine, which form only a part of a large ency 
clop^dia, are very important, Inith on account of their 
contents and their stylo We also possess some im 
imjMirtant treatises on medicine by Scribomus Largus 
(time of Claudius) and Maicellus Empiricus (end of 
fourth century), and there is still extant a jKiem on 
this subject by Scrcniis Hammoniacus, a favourite of 
the Emperor Heptinims Sevtrus 

Several agneultural works of the Romans are 
entirely lost to us There is still c xtant a work on 
agric ulture whic h bears the name of Cato the elder 
(second century before Christ), and the three books 
of the learned Vurro (first eentury n v ) on bus 
bandry are very important niid instructive The 
works on agru ulture of Columella (first eentury 
ad) and Palladius (probably belonging to the early 
part of the third century) are partly written in 
verse, and deserve eoinraendation 

Pliny the Elder, who bclongt d to the first eentury 
(after Chnst), wrote a work on natural history, m 
which he at the tuinu time tieatcd of cosmography 
and geograjihy, medicine and the arts, with great 
eruditieiii, but in a stiff style He hius given us an 
example of what the Romans might have done, with 
their great advantages, for the e*xtcnsion of human 
knowledge Marcianus Capella, in the fifth cen 
tury, wrote in somewhat barbarous language and 
m eejually bad tasto a sort of oncycloiwclia dealing 
with the various branches of jiolite learning — a 
work very popular in the Middle Ages 

We have still left unmentioncd Vitruvius (time of 
Augustus), author of a work on arc hi tec turc, valuable 
as a compendium of those of the Greek architects, 
Frontmus (died alxiut 106 ), author of a treatise upon 
acjucducts, Vegetius (fourth century), a writer on 
the art of war, Julius Obseqiicns, author of a trea 
tise on prodigies (early third century), and Firmicus 
Matemus (beginning of fourth century), a writer on 
astrology A mist rably written woi k on the art of 
cookery bears the name of the notorious gourmand 
Apicius, but this nam^ was protiably adopted to 
give the work a wider circulation 

Before the end of the period a considt rable body 
of Christian literature, written in Latin, was in 
existence., and wo may particularly mention the 
Vulgate, St Jerome's version of the Scriptures, 
St Ambrose and other fathers of the Church also 
made use of Latin in their writings, and the names 
of Tertullian, Cyjinan, Amobius, and Lactantius 
may al^ here be recorded Boethius author of the 

OQA 
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famous Consolations of Philosophy, so popular m 
the Middle Ages, may be regarded as in some 
respects Unking the classical period with the sue 
ceeding Among works on the literature of Rome 
are Tcuffcl, History of Roman Literature (from 
the Ocrnian, two vols), Simcox, History of Latin 
Literature (two vols ), Cruttwell, Ilistoiy of Roman 
Litiraturc, Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Re 
public, The Roman Poets of the Augustine Age 
Viigil, and Horace and tin EUgiac Poets 

ItOMK, a city of the United States, one of the 
capitals of Oneida ujunty. New York, on the west 
liank of the Mohawk River, at the junction of the 
Black River and Eri< Canals, 1 09 miles w K w 
of Albany Its streets are widt and well shaded 
with tnajih s and elms Rome umtams a handsome 
court house, many churchi s, a high seluKil, a Rom in 
Catholic academy, frte library, (leaf mute mstituU, 
&e The rnanufactuies include machinery, loco 
rnotivi^, puddled and i iilroad iron, farm imple 
incuts, &c l*op (18H0), lli,l<M, (1890), 11,991 

ROME CoiJNCiisoi- Innumetabli t ( clesiastical 
(ouncils have bn n held at ItiurK, but tin only oms 
that need la notiL< d an the six general (»r o euiiieni 
c<il councils bcK (iiunaiatcd, the hv( hrst Ixing 
uillcd Latiran (ouridls, from being held in the 
Lateran See La J khan 

1 The ninth louiKil, the first of the Western 
Chunh, held under Calixtus 11, between 18th of 
Maieh aii<l 5th of Apiil, 1121 Tht jirimipal busi 
ness was tlu conhnnation of the concordat of Worms 
Set CoNioKDAi and Inmi-siiiuhk 

2 The tenth (<»uneil, held in April, 1139, under 
Innocent 11 Its jiriiKipal acts were the exeoni 
iminieation of the supjjoiters of lay investiture and 
the eoiidemnation of Maniehueism and the doetriues 
of Arnold of Brescia 

3 The eleventh eeiuncil, held under Alexander 
111 , 111 March, 1179 It authein/ed the war against 
the Albigenses, ugulated the electiem of the jHipe, 
and jironounee^d the eonekmnation of simemy 

4 The twelfth cemncil, held by Innoeeiit ill m 
Neivembe r, 1215 It eonelenmeel the deieirmcs eif 
the Maniehieans, Albigeiises and Waldeiises and 
pieihibited the e stabhshment of new re ligious einle rs 

5 The nine tee nth toune il eemvoked by Julius 11 , 
July 18, 1511, nut under the same pemtitf, May 3, 
151*2, cemeliieiid uneh i Leo X , March 16, 1517 It 
IS celebrated for tlu (te tiijioiary) ewertbrow eif the 
liberties eif tlu Galilean CJiureh, through the eon 
de^nmation of the piagmatu saiietiem eif Charles Vll 
of Frame, anel the e«)nelusion e»f the concordat lie 
tween Francis I and Leo X (See G ALi icavChuucii ) 
By some historians this council is not regarded os a 
ge iK'ral one 

6 The council of the Vatican, the twenty second 
geiK^ral council, was held in the |H)pe's palace of the 
Vatican, in tlu north west of Remu, under Pope 
Pius IX, lietuecii Deeeiiilxi 8, 18b9, and Oetolxr 
20, 1870 Its principal act was the declaration of 
the infallibility of the jioix; by vote of the 18th of 
July, 1870 See Vaiic^an and Council 

ROMILLY, SiK Samukl, an eminent lawyer, was 
the son of a jeweller, of French extraction, and was 
bom m London on March 1, 1757 He retent'd a 
private education, was plated in a lawyers oflPItc, 
and then entered Gray’s Inn to study foi the bar, 
to which he was uUled in 1783 For seune years his 
practice was chiefly confined to drauglits in ee^uity, 
but he gradually rose to distinction in the Court of 
Chancery, in which he ultimately took the lead 
His general politics agreeing with those of the Whigs, 
he was dunng the short administration of Fox and 
Lord GrenvUle (1806) appointed solicitor general 
(being member for Queenborough), and knighted 


When his party went out of offiese he remained m 
Parliament, where he became distinguished by his 
talent m deliate, and particularly by the eloquence 
with which he pleaded the necessity of a revision 
of the enminal code, with a view to the limitation of 
capital punishment, and a more appropnate regu 
lation of the suile of jienalties On this subject he 
also eomjiosed a very able pamphlet — Observations 
on the Criminal Law of England (1810), and to his 
exertions may lx? traced the final determination of 
the executive to the reform and condensation of the 
various acts in regird to crime effected under the 
Huixnntendence of Sir Robert Peel He also pub- 
lished Oiijtetionsto the Creation of a Vice Chanc4illor 
(1813) He was m favour of Catholic emancipation 
and othc r reh^rms, and was m the height of popu 
1 irity and rej)Utation when grief at the death of his 
wife deprived him of reason, and in a fit of tem- 
jxnary fren/y he committed suieide, November 2, 
1818 A eolicetion of his speeches with a Memoir 
of his Lift, was published in 1820 Memoirs of his 
Life written by himself, with a Seleetum of Corre- 
sjioncknce edited by his sons, ajipeared in 1840 

RUMOR AJs TIN, a town of 1 ranee, in the depart 
merit of Loir it Cher, agncably situated on the 
Sauldre, at tlu junetion of the Morantin, 25 miles 
south east of Blois It has important manufactures 
of broiul elc»th and other woollen geiods, several 
spinning mills and tanneries l*op (1890), 6780 

HOMhEY, a municipal borough of England, in 
Hampshiie, 8 miles n w of Seaithamiiton, on the 
liver Test llie chief building is the fine old ablxy 
church, restored in 1892 It is mainly in pure 
Norman style, but tbeie are Farly English and 
latei additions The town hall eontains a public 
libniry ’Jlurc is also a corn exchange Tanning, 
brewing boat building, jam making, and paper 
making aie the chief industries Poj) (1891), 4276, 
(1901) 4365 

ROMULUS, the mythical founder and farst king 
e)f Rome, said to have been the son of Sylvia, gener 
ally, hut iiuorreetly, called Rhea Silvia, a daughter of 
Nimiitoi, king of Alba, and one of the priestesses of 
Vesta blu was devoted to the service of Vesta by 
her uncle Amuhus who htul deprived her father of 
his throne, and killed her brother and wished to 
prevent he r from having {losterity who might dispoa 
sess him of his usurpecl crown By the god Mars 
she became the mother of male twins, who imme 
diately were ordeied by Amuhus to be thrown into 
the Aiiu» H i})pily the nvt i had at that time ovei 
flowed the sui rounding eountry, and the basket 
eontaiiiiiig the twai boys, Romulus and Remus, was 
stiaiided at the foot of the Palatine Hill Here a 
she wolf, going down to the water to dnnk, was 
attracted by their cries, corned them to her cave, 
and suckled them, while a woodpecker brought 
them whatever other food they needed Sometime 
aftei wards chance brought thither Faustulus, the 
king s herdsman who took them home and educ^texl 
them M ith him Romulus and Re mus spent their 
youth When they had grown up the herdsmen of 
their foster f ither had a quarrel with those of Nu- 
nn tor, and Remus was taken prisoner Hls courage- 
ous brother collected a small band of enterprising 
companions, with whom he not only freed his brother, 
but, on being made aware by Numitor of his parent- 
age and the w rongs of his family, likewise deprived 
Amuhus of his usurped throne, and remstated his 
old grandfather N umitor m his dominions After the 
termination of this exploit Romulus, in connection 
wath his brother, resolved to build a city In order 
to determine the site, and to decide which of the 
brothers should give his name to the aty, they con- 
sulted the augurs. Romulus wished to build it on 
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the Palatine, Remns on the Aventine, or on another 
niU three or four miles down the liber Each took 
his station on his favourite hill, the mght passetl 
away, and at the first streak of dawn Remus saw six 
vultures, but at sunrise, when this news was brought 
to Romidus, twelve viiltures Hew by him Each 
claimed the augury m his favour, but as their 
com(ianions decided for Romulus his brother was 
forc^ to yield. Romulus now proceeded to mark 
the boundary of the city, he yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plough, and marked a deep furrow round 
the base of the Pidatme, and guided by this hue they 
began to raise the walk Remus, who still resented 
the defeat he had suffered, leaped over the rude ram 
art in scorn, whereupon the enraged Romulus slew 
im Accordmg to another tradition Remus fled 
from the anger of his brother beyond the Alps, and 
founded Rheims Romulus was immediately struck 
with remorse, and could obtam no rest till he appeased 
his brother s shade by institutmg the festiv al of the 
Lemuna for the souls of the departed 'rhus is Rome 
said to have been founded m the year 763 (or accord- 
mg to others 752 or 751) B.C The small number of 
friends who had followed Romulus u ere by no means 
Buthcient to people his city, he saw himself therefore 
compelled to make it a place of refuge for every 
houseless exile Men enough were thereby gamed, 
but the Roman citi/ens soon wanted women, and 
their proposals for the daughters of the neighbouring 
cities were rejected by the fathers of the maidens, who 
looked with an envious eye on the increase of this city 
On this account Romulus instituted a religious fcsti 
val, to which he mvited the Sabines with their wives 
and daughters The> came , but in the midst of the ft s 
tival the unarmed strangers were suddenly attacked, 
and deprived of their wives and daughters, and every 
Roman hastened to provide himself with a ft male 
companion 1'hc two states thus became engaged in 
war, but the entreaties of the ravished females, who 
threw themsehes between the contending parties, at 
length effected a peace, and Rome gained by her 
union w ith the Sabines an important addition Many 
successful wars, which always ended in additions of 
population and territory to the infant state, con 
firmed and extended its power Romulus was strict 
and arbitrary, too much so perhaps for his subjects, 
and his sudden disappearance naturally excited the 
conjecture that he fell by the hand of a malcontent 
Accordmg to tradition hf- ascended to heaven into 
the company of the gods, after he had com[)leted the 
work of founding the eternal city, and, until the 
introduction of Christianity, Rome worshipped its 
founder in temples expressly dedicated to him. It 
is likewise possible that he was struck by bghtmng, 
for his disapjiearance is said to have happened dunng 
a thunderstorm, while he was without the city, near 
the marshes of Cajirea, reviewmg his arm} See 
Rome 

ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS, the last of the Ro 
man emperors of the West, was the son of Orestes, who 
seized the reins of government after having driven 
out the Emperor Julius Nepos, 475 ad Orestes 
declined assummg the pur^de himself, but invested 
his son with it, still, however, retaining the real 
sovereignty m his own hands In the following year 
the power of Orestes was overthrown by Odoacer 
(see Odoacer), who defeated his rival at P^via, and 
put him to death Romulus was spared on account 
of hiB youth, beauty, and innocence, but was exiled 
to the villa of Lucidlus, on the promontory of Mis- 
enum m Campania, There he lived ujion an annual 
allowance of 6000 pieces of gold till his death, the 
date of which is unsown. 

RONA, the name of an island m the Inner He 
brides, bebreen the Isle of Skye and the mamland, 


about 4 miles long, and about 1 mile broad. It is 
extremely barren, and of repulsive aspect, its greatest 
elevation is about 500 feet. A few black cattle Mre 
reared on its patdies of mountain pasture Pop 181 

RONATiDisHAY, Nokth and South, two of the 
Orkney Islands, the ft>rmor the most northerly, and 
the latter the most southerly of the group North 
R oNAinsiiAi, 8e]>aratod fioni Sanday by North 
RoiiahKhay I nth, which, where natrowest, has a 
broTilth of 3 miles, is of \ er\ irregular shape, about 
5 miles long by J utiles btoul, and has ui estimated 
area of 4 stpiart miles 1 he surface is generiill> flat, 
with a gentle rise tow ards the ccnti o, and w ith the 
extejttion of a small strip in this direction, and another 
rouml the shore which pastures sheep, h fertile and 
well cultivated At the iioith of the island there is 
a magnihcent ligltthousc, abiuit 150 feet high, con- 
spicuous from almost evciy part of Orkne> Besides 
cultivating their small crofts the inhabitants are en- 
gaged in hshiiig Pop 501 — Sou in Rt)NAinsHAV, 
separated from the muuland on the south by the 
Peutland Firth, whii h, between its southern t xtremity 
and Duucansb} Head, is about 6 miles wide, and from 
the Island of Burray on the north by a nariow channel 
called the Water bound, has a length, N N f to b s w , 
of about 8 miles, with a medium bieadth of little 
more than 2 milts The coast is much indented, par- 
ticularly on the north west, where a deep winding 
bay forms what is (ailed Widewall Harbour The 
prevailing rocks are coinposud of massivu sandstone 
and dark bhu slate or ]>avcment Much of the land 
IS well cultivated, let out in small crofts at pretty 
high rents, but the inhabitants (Upend chu Hy on the 
productive cod and herring Ashing Tumuli and 
Piets himstHan nut with Poj> (1891), 2315 

IlONCESVALTiES (French, lioncnaux)^ a. valley 
in Navarre, between Pamptlmia and St Jean ds 
Port, wlurt, a( cording to tradition, the rear of 
C^harlemagnc’s army Wtis dcfcitcd by the Arabs in 
778, and the brave Roland killed. Tlie battle forms 
an essential part in the fabulous cyclus of Uharle 
magne (See Roiand and Romance) The chief 
place of the valley, called also Roncesvalles, is tra 
versed by the so called Gates of Roland, leading 
over the Pyrenees to I ranee, and in the church oi 
the little place fabulous an tuiuities bearing the name 
of Roland are sliown The French under Moncey 
here defeated the Spaniards in 1794, and Soult took 
a strong position here m 1813, from which Wellington 
drove him 

RONDA, a town m Spain, Andalusia, 40 miles 
west of Malaga, on a lofty rock overhanging the 
Guadalevin or Guadiaro, here crossed by two bridges. 
It IS a( cesHible only by a narrow ascent, formerly 
guarded by a castle, which was blown up by the 
1 rench in 1812, and consists chu fly of an old Moorish 
town with narrow tortuous lanes and partly of a 
modern quarter of a better descnjition Among the 
buildings are an old Moonsh palace cjommunicating 
with the nver below by a cylmdneal staircase of 
865 steps, and a bull arena substantially built of 
stone I’he manufactures are hats, cordovan and sole 
leather, linen and woollen cloth, gloves, soap, glue, 
starch, guitar strings, chocolitc, and earthenware, 
and the trade, in addition to some of the above 
manufactures, is chiefly m fruit Pop (1 S87), 1 8,360 

RONDO (Italian), or Rondfau (I rench), origin- 
ally a short lyric of thiitcen lines divided into three 
unequal 8troj)he8, the two or three first words form 
the burden, and are rej seated after the eighth and 
thirteenth line The term is now chiefly applied to 
a musical composition, vocal or instrumental, gener 
ally consisting of three strains, the first of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the others 
is BO constructed m pomt of mcKlulation as to recon- 
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duct the ear in an eaey and natnral manner to the 
dmt strain The rondo takes its name from the dr* 
oumatance of the melody going round after both the 
second and third strain to the first strain, with which 
It is finally closed It frequently forms the last 
movement of a sonata or a symphony, but Is very 
common as a separate composition. 

lU^NNE, a town and seaport of Denmark, capital 
of the Island of Bornholm It is defended by bat- 
teries, has a good school, several building yai^, m 
which a good many vessels are built, a harbour with 
11^ feet of water, and a considerable trade The 
mater part of the inhabitants are sailors or fishers 
Ilonne is the residence of the governor of the island, 
and the seat of its pnncipal courts and offices Pop 


(1890), 8?81 

RONNEBURG, a town of Saxe-Altenburg, 
14 miles south-west of Altenburg It is a place of 
some strength, is walled, and defended by two forts 
It contains a castle, church, and bathing establish 
ments, and has manufactures of flannel and mermo, 
two tile works, and several mills Pcm (1895), 6195 

RONSAUl), PiFRRE DK, an early French poet who 
contributed to the improvement of the language and 
literature of his country, was brim at the Ch<^teau 
de la PoiHHonndre in Vendomois, 11th Scptcmlier, 
1524 Having finished his education, he entered i 
page the service of the dauphin, and then of the 
Duo d Orb ans, second son of the king In 1538 he 
accompanied dames V of Scotland and his bnde 
Mane de Lorraine back to their kingdom, and re- 
mained at the Scottish court three years He also 
spent six months at the English court, and on his 
return from his travels was employed m a diplomatic 
capacity m Germany, Piedmont, Flanders, and Scot- 
land On his return to Erance he found himself 
affiicted with deafness, which compelled him to 
abandon the diplomatic career, and he devoted him- 
self with great eagerness to the study of literature 
The poets of Greece and Rome received much of his 
attention, but above all he strove to invest the poetry 
of France with a classic dignity and grace, and in 
his works we begin to trace clearly for the first time 
in Froinh hteratuie the influence of the renaissance 
In the Floral Games at Toulouse he triumphed over 
his competitors, and received a silver statue of 
Minerva, which he presented to Henry II He was 
greatly esteemed by that pnnee, and by his succes 
sore, Francis II and Charles IX , obtained the 
abbey of Bellorane, and was also prior of St Cosme, 
near Tours, where ho died in 1585 His wntmgs, 
consisting of sonnets, madrigals, eclogues, lync 
pieces, elegies, and satires, and a fragment of an epic 
poem. La Franciade, were read with an almost 
Incredible admiration by his contemporanes, and 
brought the lucky poet v^uable presents from Queen 
Elizabeth of England and the impnsoned Queen of 
Scots Many of his sonnets and odes possess con- 
siderable merit, but his style is marred by affectation, 
and his pages are taken up with too many freshly 
imported words from the classic languages 

ROOD, a measure of surface, the fourth part of 
an acre, equal to 40 square poles or perches, or to 
1210 square yards 

ROOD A crucifix or image of Christ on the cross, 
with the images of St John and the Yirgm Mary, 
sometimes also with that of a saint, was so called in 
the old churches of England. The place where the 
rood was elevated was called the rood loft, which 
was generally placed over the chancel -screen in 
parish churches They were all ordered to be taken 
down in 1548, but were restored for a short time 
under Queen Mary The screens dividing the choirs 
from the naves of most of our cathedi^ are old 
rood lofts from which the Images have been removed. 


ROOF See Abohitsotdbb and CaBFBvmr 
ROOK (Corwif frugdegm), a species of Coniroetral 
Insessores mcluded m the sub-family of the Corvinas 
or True Crows, m which group the upper mandible is 
not toothed and its ridge is more or less curved The 
wmgs are long and somewhat rounded, the tarsi being 
covered with transverse scales, and the two lateral toes 
being of equal size The Kook possesses its distmo- 
tive characters in the base of the bill being naked, as 
well as the forehead and upper part of the throat. 
These parts in the Crow are feathered. In the young 
Rook, however, feathers exist at the base of the bill, 
but disappear on the bird attaining the age of one 
month The Rook possesses a voice much less harsh 
in its character than that of the Crows, and whilst 
the latter are solitary birds the Rooks are gregarious 
in habits, and frequently build their nests near the 
dwellings of man The nests are built or repaired 
early in March, and the young are hatched in April 
The fo<Kl consists chiefly of grubs, although gram 
appears to form part of the dietaiy The Cock- 
chafer’s larvae are said to form a favourite diet of the 
Rook In Britain the Rook is a permanent resident 
In other parts of Europe these birds appear to be 
migratory in habits, whilst they are said not to occur 
m Spam The nests are generally built on the tojis 
of trees The eggs are five m number, and are colourt d 
bluish green, with dark spots or patches The male 
and female aitemately sit upon the eggs These bin Is 
sometimes produce white or piebald vaneties 

ROOKE, Sir Georob, an English admiral, de- 
scended of an ancient family in the cxmnty of Kent, 
was bom in 1650 His strong predilection for a sea 
faring life induced him at an early age to enter the 
royal navy, in which he rose to the highest situations 
His conduct m several naval expeditions under King 
William and Queen Anne placed his name high in 
hiB profession, especially the gallantry which he dis 
played in the destruction of the French and Spanish 
fleets in Vigo Bay (1702), and the capture of Gibral- 
tar in J uly, 1704 On the 9th of the foUowmg August 
he fell in with a IVench fleet of much supenor force, 
under the Comte de Toulouse, off Malaga, and a 
bloody engagement, which lasted nearly the whole 
day, ensued Victory remained with the English, 
who lost 2000 men against a loss to the enemy of 
3000, but not one of the French ships was captured 
Sir George occupied a seat during several parliaments 
for Portsmouth, and another at the council board of 
tlie lord high admiral, Prmce George of Denmark 
His votes on several occasions, particularly one in 
favour of Harley as speaker of the House of Com- 
mons m 1701, obscured his ments m the eyts of the 
court party , the value of his services was depreciated, 
and hiB good fortune asenbed to accident He at 
length retired from the service in disgust to his 
family seat in Kent, where he died in 1709 See 
Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals. 

ROOT, m anthmetic and algebra, denotes any 
number or quantity which, by successive multipli- 
cations into itself, produces powers Thus 2 is a 
root of 4, 8, 16, because 2x2 = 4, 2x2x2 = 8, 
2x2x2x2 = 16 The power is named from the 
number of the factors, and the root is named from 
the power Thus if a quantity be multipbed once 
by itself, the product is called the second power or 
square, and the quantity itself the square root or the 
second rtxit of the product, if multiplied twice we 
have the third power or cube, and the quantity is 
the cube root or third root, and so on, the fourth root 
18 the biquadrate Beyond this the roots are com 
monly called the fifth, sixth, Ac , roots The alge- 
braic sign of root is and the fourth root of 16, 
equal to 2, is wntten thus 16 = 2 The 
same Is the case with algebraic magmtudes, as — 
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5/ (a*+2a(+5’)=:a+&. To extract the given root 
ai mathematical expreesiona u one of the most 
important of mathematiGal operations. 

KOOT, m philology See Btykoloot and Phi- 
lology 

ROOT, of plants. See BoTAirr 

KOPE-MAEIING A single thread of yam, o<m- 
eistmg of hbres twisted together, has a tendency to 
nntwist itself, the external parts being strained by 
extension, and the mtemal parts by compression, so 
that the elasticity of all the parts resists, and tends 
to restore the thread to its natural state But if two 
such threads similarly twisted are retamed in contact 
at a given pomt of the circumference of each, this 
pomt IS rendered stationary by the opposition of the 
equal forces acting m contrary directions, and be 
comes the centre round which both threads are earned 
by the forces which remain, so that they contmue 
to twist round each other till the new combination 
causes a tension capable of counterbalancing the 
remaming tension of the onginal threads Three, 
four, or more threads may be united nearly m the 
same manner A Btiand^ as it is called by rope- 
makers, consists of a considerable number of yarns 
thus twisted together, generally from sixteen to 
twenty-five, a hawser consists of three strands, a 
throud of four, and a cable of three hawsers or 
shrouds Shroud laid cordage has the disadvantage 
of bemg hollow m the centre, or else of rt(|Uinng a 
great change of form in the strands to fill up the 
vacuity, so that m undergoing tins change the cordage 
stretches and is unequally strained I'he relative 
IKisition and the comparatue tension of all the fibres 
m these complicated combinations are not very easily 
determined by calculation, but it is found by expen- 
ence to be most advantageous for the strength of 
ropes to twist the strands, when they are to be com 
pounded, in such a direction as to untwist the yams 
of which they are formed, that is, to mcrease the 
twist of the strands themselves, and probably the 
greatest strength is obtained when the ultimate 
obliquity of the constituent fibres is least and the 
most equable 

A very strong rope may also be made by twisting 
five or SIX strands round a seventh as an axis In 
this case the central strand or heart is found, after 
much use, to be chafed to oakum Such ropes are, 
however, considered unfit for ngging, or for any use 
m which they are hable to be fre<|ueutly bent 

Ropes are most commonly made of hemp, but 
various other vegetables are occasionally employed 
The Chinese even use woody fibres, and the barks 
of trees furmsh cordage to other nations A great 
modem improvement is the introduction of ropes 
made of wire (which may or may not be galvanized) 
for the standing rigging of ships and other purposes 

Ihe first part of the process of rope makmg by 
hand is th<i.c of spinnmg the yams or threads The 
spinner carries a bundle of dressed hemp loosely 
gathered round his waist, the two ends of the bundle 
being in front of him. He draws out a proper number 
of fibres with his hand, twists them with his fingers, 
and fixing this twisted part to the hook of a whirl, 
which IS driven by a wheel put in motion by an 
assistant, he walks backwards down the rope-walk, 
the twisted part always drawing out more fibres 
from the bundle roimd his waist He must take 
care that these fibres are equably supplied, and that 
they always enter the twisted parts by their ends, | 
and never by their middle When he reaches the 
end of the walk a sepond spmner takes the yam off 
the whirl, and gives it to another person to fix upon 
a reel, while he himself attaches his own hemp to 
the whirl hook, and proceeds down the walk m the 
same way as his predecessor When the person at 


the reel begins to turn, the first spinner bolds his 
yam firmly at the end, and advances slowly up the 
walk while the reel is turning, keeping it equally 
tight till he reaches the reel, vmere he waits tul the 
second spinner Ukes his yam off the whirl-hook, and 
]oiM it to the end of that of the first spinner, in 
order that it may follow it on the reel The next 
part of the process is that of warping the yams, or 
stretching them all to one length, which is about 
200 fathoms in full length roj^ie grounds, and also In 
putting a slight turn or twist uito th« m The third 
process is the tarnng of the yam Sometimes the 
yams are made to wind off one reel, and ha\lng 
passed through a kettle of hot tar, are wound upon 
another, the superfiuous tar being removed by caus- 
ing the yam to pass through a hole lined with oikum, 
but the ordinary method is to tar it m skeins or 
hanks, which are drawn by a capstan with a uniform 
motion through the tar kettle Great care must be 
taken that the tar is boiling neither too fast nor too 
sltw Yam for cables requires mure tar than for 
hawser -laid ropes, and for standing and rimnmg 
riggiJig it requires to be merely well covered Tarred 
cordage has been found to be weaker than what is 
untarred when it is new, but it is not so easily in- 
jured by w'ater The last part of the process of rope 
makmg is to lay the cordage For this purpose two 
or more yams are attached at one end to a hixik, 
the hook is then turned the contrary way from the 
twist of the individual yam, and thus forms a strand, 
three strands, sometimes four, besides a central one, 
are then stretched at length, and attached at one 
end to three contiguous but separate hooks, but at 
the other end to a single hook , and the process of 
combining them together, which is effei ted by turn 
mg the single hook in a- direction contrary to that 
of the other three, consists in so regulating the pro 
gress of the twists of the strands round their common 
axis, that the three strands receive Hi]mrately at 
their opposite ends just as much twist as is token 
out of them by tbeir twisting the contrary way in 
the process of combination 

Large ropes are distinguished into two mam classes, 
the table laid and hawser laid The former are com 
posed of nine strands, namely, three great strands, each 
of these consisting of three smaller secondary strands, 
each formed with an equal number of primitive yams 
A table laid mpe 8 inches m circumfereiu e is m ide up 
of 833 yams or threads, equally divided among the 
Pine secondary strands A hawser laid rope consists 
of only three strands, each comjiosed of a number of 
primitive yarns proportioned to the size of the ro{)o, 
for example, if it be 8 inches m circumference it may 
have 414 yams equally divided among three stiands. 
Thirty fathoms of yam are reckoned equivalent in 
length to 1 8 fathoms of rope cable laid and to 20 fathoms 
hawser laid liopcs of from 1 to 2^ inches in circum- 
ference are usually hawser laid, of from 8 to 10 inches 
are either hawser or cable laid, above 10 Indies they 
are always cable laid Such is the ordinary pro( ess 
of rope makmg by hand, but machinery has long 
been m use for making ropes, by means of which they 
are produced with greater equality and better finish, 
and the long rope walk dispensed with I'he ment 
of effecting such an improvement is due to Captain 
Huddart, whose laying machine carried his inven- 
tions in this department to great perfection, and has 
formed the basis of most subsequent improvements 
The following are Captain Huddart 's improved prm 
ciples of the rope manufacture — 1 keep the 
yarns separate from each other, and to draw them 
from bobbins revolving upon skewers so as to main 
tain the twist while the strand or primary cord is 
forming 2 To pass them through a register, which 
divides them by circular shells of holes, the number in 
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each concave shell being conformable to the distance 
from the centre of the strand and the angle which the 
yams make with a line parallel to it, and which gives 
them a proper jioHition to enter 3 To employ a tube 
for eompressmg the strand and preserving the cylin 
dneal hgure of its surface 4 To use a gauge for 
determining the angle which the yams in the outside 
shell make with a line jiarallel to the centre of the 
strand when registering, liecause according to the 
angle made by th( yams in this shell the relative 
length of all the yams in the strand will be deter 
mimd 5 To harden up the strand, and thereby 
mereaso the angle in tin outside shell, which com 
pensates for the stretching of the yams and the 
compression of the strands By Huddart’s machines 
the strands receive that degree of twist only which 
is necessary, and are laid at any angle with the 
greatest regularity, the pressure Ik mg so regulated 
as to give the desmd ehistieity, and all parts of 
the rofK an made to lx,ar eejually A great many 
patents have lyLcn ofitained and worked of late yeirs, 
with various degrees of sue cess, for making reijMs 
Win roi»eH an made of a certain nund^e^rof wires 
twisteel into the re(iuisitc nundu r of strands, and are 
ne>w extensively used in the rigging of ships, as well 
as for e allies, being also employeel feir various either 
purpeises For greater fie xdidity he mpen cores are 
used , thus, for instance, we may have a rope eif six | 
stianeis round a he inpen eon, each strand ceinsistmg 
of six wins around a smallti lumpen core Steel | 
wire makes a conside ralily stronger rope than iron i 
wire* Such rope s an extensively cnijiloyed m lais 
ing material from mines, in susjiension bridges, for 
traction in tramways and railways, in steam plemgh 
ing, and varieius other jnirpeises Coir rofics (that is, 
rojies made' eif eocoanut hlirt) arc inueh used on 
board ships, smcA, though not so strong ns ropes of j 
hemp, they are^ neit injured by the salt water The 
strongest ropes of vegetable material are those miuie 
of the hbn named abiwn or Manilla hemp, obtained 
frean a spe'cies eif plantain or lianana 

HOliJUK, San, a town of Spain, in Andalusui, 7 
miles north of (libraltar, the loss of which fortress 
indue esl the Spaniards to build it m 1701 l*e*p 
(lcSS7) 87<H 

HOQUFFOHT a village of Southern France, dt 
jiartment of Aveyron giving name to a well known 
variety of cheese that is liigCy made in its vicinity 
from ewe milk Bop (18<d)) 

RORAIM A a e ele brate d mount iin of South Arac 
rica, in lat O'' n in Ve lu /lu 1 1 , near the bouiielary of 
British Guiana It is 8710 htt high, the top form 
ing a rugged reicky plate ui and h us st< cp loe ky suits, 
rendering the summit almost inaeeessibk This was 
first u ache d in 188 1 by Mr I< verard im Thuni The 
flora and fauna of the summit are rather scanty 
RORt^U \L {IhilampUrn) a genus eif Whales 
included in the family of the Balanida? or Whak 
bone Whales, and distinguished is a genus by the 
moderate si/e of the swimming paddles or flippers 
and Iw the possession of a soft or adipose dorsal 
fin The Rortnials are included among the soe,ilkd 
‘ Furrowed Whales ’, which an se) named fremi the 
furrowed or plaited appearance of the skin, the 
baleen or whalelxme jdates liemg short and i>f com 
paratively little eeiiiime'rcial value Other names of 
the genus are fin nhalt and razor back Tlit smallest 
species IS the Lesser Reinjual ( Balomoptcra roHrata) , 
and the largest is Sibbald’s Rorqual (B Sibbcddi)^ 
which IS certainly the largest known living animal 
Specimens of this Rorejual have lieen fenind of the 
length of 120 feet, but the average length is alxiut 
80 feet The colour is a dark gray, ifiarked 
with bluish gray tints The body is long, and of 
comparatively blender conformation , this character, 


together with the presence of the dorsal fin, serving 
to distinguish it from the Greenland or Right Whale 
{Balfcna mysttcetus), for which it has been sometimes 
raestaken The head, also, is not so much arched 
as that of the latter form, and the mouth cavity is 
of larger size The under surface of the jaw and 
anterior part of the body are deeply plaited with 
longitudinal foldings of the skin The baleen or 
whale Ixme is short, and the plates do not average 
more than 4 feet in length Over 5000 plates of 
this substance are said to be contained withm the 
mouth of the Rorciual, although, as already remarked, 
it IS too short and cjoarsi to be of value 

Tilt Rorqual differs widely in habits from the more 
valued and esteemed Greenland whale The Rorquala 
inh ibit waters free from ice , and when engag^ in 
‘siiouting’ or ‘blo'amg' they swim quickly through 
the water, instead of resting, as is the custom of 
the Right Whales The feiod consists of fishes, as 
well os the small molluscs (Bteropeida) and Medusae 
which feirni a jiart of the dietary of me>8t Cetaceans 
The eenl forms a chief p vrt of the food of the Rorqual, 
anel shoals of these and of e>tlitr anel smaller food 
fishes — sue h os herrings, i>ilehards, &c — are followed 
by this whale with unremitting vigour The eage r- 
ness of its pursuit, indeed, sometimes jiroves fatal 
to it feir it freejuently strands itself in the shallow 
watt is into whieh it has fedlovved its prey 

When struck by the harpoon, the Rorepial exhibits 
a greaki fierceness and Uildness in its movements 
than either species of whales These animals thus 
generally dive with sueh sjieed and feiree on being 
struck th it the harpoon line has, m the majority of 
instances, te) be at once cut to avoid aeeident and 
disaster The Ronpial lias also been known to 
suelde nly turn against the whaling boats, and te> 
dasli them in pitets by strokes of the powerful tail 
The blubber — the only valuable part of this animal 
— averages about 6 e>r 8 inches only in thickness, 
and ne»t more than 10 or 15 tons of oil can at the 
lust l)e eibtainid freuii an avenge specimen Fre 
epiently a niueli less quintity is extracted The 
Rorqual from its habits, is well known on the 
British toasts, 'ind many examples have from time 
to time been procured threiugh the se animals strand- 
ing themselves rm the shores Specimens of this 
while are common in museums, and the measure 
me nts of one speeinien — the skeleton of which is now 
jutseived in the National Museum of Science and 
Art it Edinburgh — gav e a le iigth of 96 feet, and a 
weight of 21^ tons The breadth was 18 feet, the 
head measuring 22 feet in length The skeleton 
alone weighed 35 tons The Lajilanders value these 
mini ils e xceedingly, as affording them materials for 
in my puqxises of their primitive mode of life, the 
b»)nes, blubl)er, skin, and vise era lieing all utilized 
by th it people The common Fin whale or Rorqual 
{B vniHcidus) is abundant m the seas of northern 
Furope and \mcn(a, and is occasionally seen in the 
Mediterranean B borealis is a rirer sjieeies 
ROSA, MeiNTR (the ane lent d/o?is Syli tus), amoun 
tain of the Beninne Alps, on the fiontiers of the 
Swiss canton of Valais and Piedmont, and, after 
Mont Blanc, the loftiest mountain in the Alps, its 
chief summit (Dufourspitze) being 16,217 feet above 
I sea level It is alK>ut 40 miles farther to the east 
than Mont Blanc, which also belongs to the Pen- 
nine Alps, and is no gieat distance south east of the 
Matterhorn (Sec Alps ) It is formed by the union 
of several mountain ndges Where the ndges meet 
four chief angles are formed, the one on the north 
east which is most precipitous, inclosing the glacier 
of Macugnaga, another on the north west originat- 
ing the great Gomer glacier or glacier of Zermatt, 
a third on the south west containing the glacier of 
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Lys, and the fourth on the south-east occupied by 
several large but less prominent glaciers The 
loftiest peak was first ascended in 1865 There are 
three other peidcs, respectively 15,132, 15,005, and 
14,965 feet high 

ROSA, Salvator, a celebrated painter, distin 
guished likewise as a musician and a poet He was 
the son of an architect and surveyor, and was bom 
at the village of Renella, near Naples, on June 20, 
1615 He was mtended for the church , but at thi 
age of sixteen, leaving, of his own accord, the scmi 
nary in which he had been placed for education, he 
devoted himself to the study of music, and with 
such success that he became a skilful composer His 
eldest sister having married Francesco Francan/ano, 
a painter of considerable talent, Salvator, from fro 
quentmg his work room, acquired a predilection for 
th( art, in which he afterwards excelled Rut his 
taste was formed more from tht study of nature 
among the wilds of the Ajiennines than from the 
lessons of other artists , and he delighted in delini at 
mg scenes of gloomy grandeur and ternblt magnih 
cence to which the boldness of his concejition and 
the fidelity of his representations communicate a 
peculiar degree of interest During on< of his 
mountain rambles he was seired by brigands and 
as the story runs, would have been put to death 
but for the intercession of a female who had at once 
fallen in love vnth tlu handsome young painter H< 
IS said to have associated with the brigands for some 
time, but he at last got tired of such a lift, tscaiud, 
and went to Naples, where ht worked m obscurity 
till one of his pictures was observed by the famous 
painter Lanfranco, who generously recommended 
Salvator to notice, and procured him effectual pitro 
nage and support He removed to Rome where 
he established his reput iticm, and raised himself to 
celebrity and independence In 1617 we find him 
fighting under Masaniello, on the ruin of w hose cause 
he returned to Rome, where he was not howtvei, 
permitted to remain Ht went to Florence, where 
he was patroni/ed and employed by the grand duke 
and other members of the f unily of Medici At 
length, returning to Rome on the deatli C)f his 
enemies, he painted many pietures foi the churches 
m that city, where he dieci on Mar 15, 1673 He 
18 especi illy distinguished as a painter of landsc apes 
and battles Among his c xtant works arc Pronie 
theiis, St John the Baptist, Jielisanus, The Philoso 
pher, A Satyr, St Roche Wounded, some landscapes 
and battle scenes, in Rome , Jesus disputing with 
the Doctors, St Francis di Paula, Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den, Tesua walking on the Water, in N iples, 
Souls in Purgatory, in Milan, Conspiracy of Cati 
line Diogenes breaking his Cup, and his own portrait, 
in Florence, The Soldiers of Gideon, Bandits m 
Council, St Jerome in the Desert, and sonic land 
scopes, in Munich, Mcreury anel the Woodman, 
ToVjias and the Angel, River Scent, Landscape with 
Figures, in the National Gallery, Moses at the 
Rock, Halt of the Soldiers, at Hampton Court, 
Prometheus, Sisyphus at the Hague , A Monk in 
Meditiition, at Rotterdam, Regulus, Cadmus at 
CojMnhagen, The Prodigal Son, Nausicaa, Soldiers 
playing at Dice, in St Petersburg, The Angel 
Raphael and The Young Tobias, The Shade of 
Samuel appearing to Saul, m the Louvre , J esus in 
the Garden of Olives, Resurrection of Christ, in 
Toulouse His satires and other poems have been 
often pnnted 

ROSACEu®, the Rose family, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, with alternate 
simple or com]:>ound leaves accompanied at their tiasc 
by two persistent stipules They have a calyx of 
one sepal, with four or five divisions, and the corolla 


has as many petals as the calyx hoR divisions, but is 
sometimes w anting The stamens are generally very 
numerous and distinct, and are inserted with the 
pt'tals round the enarj The pistil presents various 
mexlihcations Some times it is formed of a single 
carpel eir seweral entir«l;y fre^c and distinct carpels, 
placed in a tubular culyx Sometime's these ear|>els 
adhere by their outer side to the eal;y\ , sometimes 
they arc united, not only to tlie cnl>\ but to each 
other, and sonictniu*8 thej are colhe ted into a kmel 
of eapitulum or head Tlu fruit also is veiy various, 
and the inoditieations of this t>art itfoid the chief 
distinguishing marks of the snhordtis into which 
this extensive ouh r has been tbv uUd In Fmgler 
and Prantls Ptlanrenf vmihtn the Ros,uue are di 
vided into thiiteen IriUs and tlust tribes am 
grtniptd in six sub orde in ’I he sub oielt r S})ira oideie 
compiiststhe trilx:*s 8])ir«?tH' (epit e n of the nu adow^, 
Quillajia? (soap tree) and Holodiscete Ilu tnlni 
Peunoidta;* (apple', pear kt ), forms a sub order by 
itself Undei the aiih order Hosoideii* are eliussed 
the tnlxsKerntte {Ktrrui jnponicti) P»>tt ntillere 
(rasplx rry, stiawln rry, ^c ), Ci reoear|K a , Illniaru m, 
S inguisorlx: le (lady s mantle', &e ), and Rose n> (lose's) 
Nturadoidtie, IVunoideie (sloo, &.c ), and Chij^so 
iMilanoidcflp (coeoaplum), are tnlns eaeh of which 
constitutes a sub oreler The jihints belonging ti> 
this Older are chiefly found m the cold and temjKTate 
climates of the northein hemisphere, though some 
inhibit high mountains within the troiues, and a 
few Hie femnel even m warm regions Many of our 
commonest edible fiuits Ulong to this order, such 
as strawln me s, rasplx n u s, br imb]e»8, plums, apples, 
ejuinees e he me s, almonds peaches 

ROSAMGNJ) (ommoiily e alle d ‘Fair Reesnmond’, 
was the daughter of Waite? Leiiel (Miffoid beearno 
the rnistre ss of Hciir} II , and die d preebably betwe <n 
the ages of thiit> and feirty about the year 1176 
Aceenebng te> the po])ular legend she was intioduced 
to the kings notice by the eollnsion of he i hiothcrs, 
wlio helped to advance their own fortunes by nuiinH 
e>f her extraordinary beauty I lie king is said to 
have Hctajiart for lier residence a building sun oundid 
by a labyrinth at Woodsteiek, wlu re be frc(|Uen11y 
visited her The intrigue w as finally disc ov e re d by 
the je lions Queen Lleaneir, who foieed her to drink 
poisem These details however have no histone basis 
She was buried in the ehajetei house of Godstowo 
nimne ry, whe re he r teimb was long to lie seen 

ROSAISlLlNE, the base of magenta, fuehsine, 
&e Reesanibne is a eeilouile ss sulisteinec, having the 
formula C<,H>iNv), its erystalline salts are many of 
them very bnlluint ceilours See Ma( kma 

ROSARIO, a town of the Argentine Rejmblic, m 
the preivinee e)f Santa Fe, on the right bank of tho 
Paran'i, 170 mile s N vv e>f Bue nos Ayres Tt stands 
about 00 fee,t ibovc the river, vvhub is navigable' up 
to the town feir vesse Is of large burden, and it bus 
regular e ommumcation w itb Bucneis Ayrt s hy stcam- 
vevsels A railway lias been mule from Buenos 
Ayres to Rosario, and the nee to Tucuman, opening 
up, with the mam line and Iminehes a vast extent 
of territory Rosano his been greatly improved m 
recent years, the stree ts being jiavtd oi mae aelumi/ed, 
and some of them filantcd with trees, a fine bremel 
boultvird construe ted round the teiwn, many hand 
some buildings limit (me hiding new courts of justice, 
theatre, banks, hotels, &e ) recreation grounds laid 
out, a water supj>ly anel drainage works being pro- 
vided, and tramways liemg laid m all the chief 
streets The tele i»hone is extensively in use The 
facilities feir loading and disehaiging cargoes have 
lieen much increased recently, and further improve- 
ments are projected The exports m 1900, chiefly 
wheat, hay, maize, hides, timber, linseed, wool, and 
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sugar, were valued at over £5,850,000 Pop (1882), 
82,204, (1900), 112,401 

BOSART (Latin, roMtrtKm), among the Catholics 
a devotional practice which oonsiatB in reatmg fifteen 
times the Paternoster or Lord’s Prayer and 150 tunes 
the Ave Mana or angelical salutation, with a dox- 
ology at the end of every tenth. As the computation 
is made by means of beads, the string of beads used 
for this purpose has acquir^ the popular name of a 
rosai^ It 18 instituted in honour of the fifteen 
p^cipal mysteries of Christ and of the Virgin Maty 
The rosary or triple chaplet, m its present form, was 
introduced by St Domimc in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, but the use of beads as a means 
of reckonmg the number of repetitions of a certam 
prayer is of far higher antiquity The rosary con 
sists of fifteen times ten small beads for the Aves, 
every ten beads being preceded by a larger one for the 
Paternoster The name rosarium is probably derived 
from the appellation llosa Mystica, by which the 
Virgin Mary, to whose glorification the rosary is 
devoted, is frequently dedicated in the common 
prayers of the church, others have derived the name 
from the rosewood of which the beads were formerly 
made They are now made of vanous materials, 
bemes, wood^ ivory, metal, stone, &.c , and are often 
of exquisite workmanship and great mtnnsic value 
They are blessed for the use of the fieople by the 
popes, by bishops, by supenors of religious orders, 
and others who nave special authority to do so In 
honour of the victory obtained over the Turks at 
liCpanto (October 7, 1571) Tope Gregory XIII , m 
1573, instituted the festival of the rosary, which is 
annually solemnired on the first Sunday of October 
Tope Clement XI extended this festival through all 
the Catholic part of Western Eurojie in honour of 
the victory gained over the Turks at Peterwardein 
(August 5, 171C) The Buddhists and the Moham- 
medans make use of a similar string provided with 
beads for saying their prayers The string of the 
Mohammedans has ninety nine small beads, which 
they, in their prayers, drop through their fingers one 
after the other, while they recount the nmi ty nine 

a ualities of the Deity mentioned in the first part of 
be Koran Their beads are generally made of holy 
earth from Mecca or Medina 

IIOSCJELLIN See Nominalism 
KOSCIUS, Quintus, the most celebrated comic 
actor at Home, was a native of Solonium, near Lanu 
vium. Ills extraordinary histrionic ])ow'er8 procured 
him the favour of many of the Homan nobles, and 
among others of Sulla, who presented him with a gold 
nng, the symlxd of equestnan rank. He enjoyed the 
friendship of (’icero, who in his earl} years received 
instruction from the great actor, and who ever after- 
wards spoke of him m terms of admiration and 
affection At a later time the orator and actor used 
to try which of them could express a thought with the 
greatest effect, the one by his elo(pience and the other 
by his gesticulation These contests, we learn from 
Maorohius, im]>reBBed Roscius with so high an idea 
of hiB art that he wrote a book comparing elo([uence 
and acting He was considered to have reached 
such (lerfection in his profession that the Romans 
were in the habit of calling every man who was sue 
oessful in his own peculiar art by the name of Roscius 
He realized an enormous fortune by his acting, 
Macrobms sets down his daily gains at 1000 denarii 
(about £35), and Plmy states that his annual pmfits 
amounted to 60,000,000 sesterces (over £400,000) 
There is extant the fragment of an oration by Cicero, 
in which Roscius is defehded from a claim of 50,000 
sesterces brought against him by G Fanmus Chserea. 
The date of this great actor’s death is not quite cer- 
tain, probably about 62 B.a 


EOSCOE, Thomas, son of Wmiain Bosooe^ born 
near Liverpool, June, 1791, died at London 24tli 
September, 1871, well known as an author, trans- 
lator, and editor In 1823 he published transla- 
tions of Sismondi s Literature of Southern Europe, 
with a life of the author, and Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellim, m 1828 a translation of Lanzi’s Histoiy of 
Pamtmg m Italy, in 1839 Life and Writings of Cer- 
vantes He edited the Novelist’s Library, with 
critical and biographical notices (sixteen vols 12mo, 
1831-83), and translated a senes of novels from the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and German, besides wntmg 
several books of travel m Wales, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, &c 

ROSCOE, WiLiiAM, the well known author of 
the Lives of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo the Tenth, 
was bom near Liverpool 8th March, 1753 His 
father was a publican and market-gardener After 
receiving the rudiments of education at a common 
school he had about three years’ expenence as a 
salesman of vegetables, the produce of his father’s 
garden, m the Liverjiool market At the age of 
sixteen he was articled to an attorney m Liverpool, 
and this obliged him to study the Latin language, 
but he did not confine himself to what was necessaiy 
to his profession, by dint of hard study he read and 
made himself master of the most distmguished Latm 
classics He next studied the Italian and French 
languages, and in the former he became uncommonly 
proficient He still found time to attend to hu 
business, and to peruse the English poets Havmg 
finished bis clerkship, he was taken into partnership 
by Mr Aspinall, an attorney of considerable practice, 
and be earned on the whole of the business, to 
which he paid a stnet attention Dunng this penod 
he contracted a friendship with Dr Enfield and Dr 
Aikin Pamtmg and statuary were also objects of 
his attention, and in 1773 he read, at the society in 
Liverpool, an ode on those subjects, and also some- 
times read lectures there In 1777 he pubhshed a 
collection of some of his earlier poems When the 
c]ue8tion of the slave trade was brought before the 
public Koscoe t(H)k a warm part m favour of the 
abolition, and most cordially joined Clarkson in his 
endeavours Ho also wrote a reply to a Spanish 
Jesuit on that subject His Scriptural Refutation 
of a Pamphlet on the Licitness of the Slave Trade, 
and his Wrongs of Africa, appeared m 1788, and m 
179b he brought out the work which has gained him 
so much celebrity, the Life of Jjorenzo de Medici, 
called the Magnificent (two vols 4to, 1796) This 
work has gone through several editions, and has 
been translated into Italian, French, and German. 
About the year 1797 Roscoe retired from the practice 
of an attorney, and entered himself as a student of 
Gray s Inn, with a view to the bar Dunng this 
pcntnl he had leisure for other studies, and published 
the Nurse, a poem, from the Italian, and wrote the 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X (four vols 1805) 
Though the Life of Leo is not equal to his Lorenzo, 
It is a composition which displays talent and exten- 
sive research Irom 1806 to 1807 he represented 
Liverpool m parliament He had some time before 
entered into business at Liverpool as a banker, a step 
which eventually landed him in great pecuniary ditfi- 
culties He died 8oth June, 1831 Koscoe was the 
author of several political pamphlets, and the great 
mover and supporter of several public works m Liver 
pool To the iKitauic garden and to the Athenaeum he 
lent much effective assistance His Life and Cor- 
respondence were published (1833, two vols. 8vo) 
hiB son, Henry Roscoe 

ROSCOMMON, an mland county of Ireland, in 
the province of Connaught, bounded north by Sligo 
and Xieitnm, east and south by Ijeitrim, Xioogford, 
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Westmeath, King’s County, and Galway , west by 
Galway and Mayo Greatest length, 60 nules, 
breadth, 40 miles. Area, 607,691 acres, of which 
about one fifth is under tillage, more than a half 
under pasture, one sixth being waste, bog, mountain, 
Ac., whilst nearly 30,000 acres are under water 
Roscommon is drained by the Shannon, and con 
tarns several lakes The surface is undulating or 
flat, except towards the north, where the Curlew 
Mountains lie, near Sligo , and the Braulieve, near 
Leitnm The highest summits in the county attain 
an elevation of 1000 feet to 1200 feet The Curlew 
Mountains consist of the Old Red Sandstone forma 
tion, the Braulieve or Braughlieve of shales and sand 
stone, with three beds of coal resting on beds of the 
Millstone gnt series The level parts of the county 
are for the most part occupied by the formations lie 
longing to the great Carboniferous Limestone district 
of Central Ireland, and these parts are very fertile 
Limestone abounds, and is quarried for building, 
coal and iron have been wrought, but not to miuh 
advantage Potter’s clay and pipe clay are found in 
vanous places The principal crops are oats and 
potatoes The pastures are luxuriant, and the breeds 
of cattle and sheep good The linen manufacture is 
now nearly extinct The county returns two mem 
bers to Parliament Princii>al towns — Roscommon, 
Boyle, Castlerea, and Elphin Pop (1881), 132,490, 
(1891), 114,397, (1901), 101,639 
ROSCOMMON, a market and corjiorate town in 
Ireland, capital of the above county, 9b miles west 
by north of Dublin It has a spacious court Imuse 
and jail, an infirmary and fever hospital, a hosiery 
factory, a small military barrack, constabulary head 
quarters, and a trade in grain Here are the remains 
of an abbey founded in 1257, and of aniignificent 
castle of nearly the same period The town gives 
the title of earl to the Dillon family Pop of town 
(1881), 2117, (1891), 1994 
ROSE (Jiosa), a genus of plants, tyjie of the order 
Rosaceie, with the following characters shrubs, 
erect, climbing, or creeping, deciduous or c vc r 
green, mostly with thorns on the stems, jHti(»lcs, 
&c , leaves alternate, compound, iinjiarijiiniiatc 
(simple in 7? pcrnca), stipulate , floweis generally 
large and beautiful, often fragrant, solitary or in 
terminal corymbs, red — white — yellow, receptacle 
pyriform or sjiherical, narrowed at the throat, with 
a circle of glands liearing petals, sejials and stamc ns 
on its edge calyx of 5 (rarely 4 or 6) sepals, corolla 
of 5 (rarely 4 or b) jh tals, alternate with sepals , st v 
mens numerous, with slender filaments and introrse 
anthei*8, converted into ja tals in cultivation (doiib 
ling), carpels numerous, distinct, inserted on base 
of receptacle , ov aries each with 1 jiendent ovule , 
styles distinct or mutually adherent, stigmas capi 
tate , fruit (hip) multiple, consisting of an c nlarged, 
fleshy, coloured receptacle inclosing the hard aehenes, 
seeds exalbuminous, with fleshy embryo The species 
are very numerous and often difficult to distinguish 
satisfactorily, but at least one hundred may be con 
sidered as undoubtedly true species They arc found 
in all parts of the north temperate zone, and even in 
elevated tropical regions, but are entirely wanting 
in the southern hemisphere They may be classified 
thus Sub genus Hvithetaia^ with only one species, 
R persica (leaves simple), sub genus Jiurosa, includ 
ing all the other sjiecies, and compnsing four sections 
section I , Suberect® (upright shrubs, styles distinct, 
stipules usually adnate), the most* important, in 
eluding the Dog Rose {R camna)^ a wild Bntish 
species , section II , Bracteat® (styles distinct, 
stipules almost free, bushy species, with woolly 
fruits), section III, Bankaian® (styles distinct, 
stipules almost free, climbing species, with glabrous 


fruit), section IV, Systylas (creeping and climbing 
species, styles united), including, for example, the 
British R ari'tfisu From the stand ^loint of the 
horticulturist, roses are classified according to habit, 
time of flowering, fragrance, tuid similar ^aracters 
The chief c lasses and \ arieties of summer rostjs are as 
follows Provtnee Rosea, dtriveti from R 
comprising the Cabliage Rose*, &c , Miniature Pro 
vence or Pompon Roats, of low growth, suitable for 
edgings and pots , Moss Rosts, w ith a moss like 
growth on the calyx, a HjMirt fiom/? rm/i/ofm, Da 
mask and Frtiuh Hosts, dtnvtd frmn R <Uwta$cfna 
and R qaUica rcsjiectiv ely, including Ytirk and Lan- 
caster, &c , Allxi Rosts, with glossy foliage, from 72 
aiba , Hybrid Chiiiest, H\brid B<>urb(»n and Hybrid 
Noisettes, from tht Provence and hit mb, trossed 
with tht Chinese, Bourbon, and Nuist ttc kinds, &c , 
Scotch or Burnet Roses, suitable for low btdgcs, 
derived from R Hpinosis^/ma, a British sjietits, 
Austrian Brier Roses from R lutea , Doublt Yellow 
Rose from 72 gulf urea, not suited for Britain , Eglan 
tint Roses, fnirn R nibifjinoga alone or by tiossing, 
Boursault Hoses, from R alpma^ Ayrshmi Rtises, 
from a variety of 72 rcp(n% alone or by trossiiig with 
72 mdira &c , Evergreen Rosts, from R simper 
Multiflora Rtiscs, from 72 multiilorii^R tndxea.^ 
&t , im hiding Polyantha Pcr|H5tuals ami Faiiy Roses, 
Hybritl Climbing Hosts fioni 72 moschata and 72 
multijiora , and Bank sum Roses, from 72 Bankna^ 
riithtr tender Tht chief kinds of autumn rosts are 
the following Matartnty Rosts, from 72 bractenta^ 
rather ttmlcr, Musk Hosts, from 72 inoschutiu with 
a musk likt odour, Ptijatiial Moss Roses, crosses 
Ik tvvttn the Moss and tht Hybrid PtrjK tual groiqis , 
Eoiscttt Rosts, hy buds Ik twetn tin INlusksand the 
Clnmus, nanud from tin ir intiodiutr, iiuluding 
Marttlul Nicl (gokh n ytllow), &c , Chimse Roses, 
from 72 indica^ mostly dwarf and tolirably hardy, 
Tapantst or Viamanas Roms from 72 rui/osa^ with 
h atlu ry rugose It aves , Hybrid Pt ri>ctunl Rost s, the 
most ])opulnr and most txtcnsivt class, clciivtd from 
the Damask, Bengal, Chimse, Bouibon, and other 
kinds, including A K Williams, Gciural dactjuc 
minot, Mrs Jolm Laing, l*rimc Camille dt Rohan, 
Duke of Edinburgh &c , Bourbon Rosts, probably 
hybrids from the Bengal sjk cits and the Damasks or 
Hirnilur kinds, Teastcnttcl Rosts, hybrids from R 
tndica, delicate, cltgant vanctus, but rather tender, 
blooming foi a long period, including Cleopatra, 
Tsiphetos, Ptrle dts Jardins, Tht Bride, Gloire do 
Jbjon, 2kt , Hybrid Noistttts, and Hybrid Teas, 
bybridi/ed from Teas and Hybrid IVriietuals, a 
new class, including Augustine Guinoisscau, Captain 
Christy, Caroline Hahsbury, Mrs W J Grant 
The Rose prefers a rich, det j>, loamy, well drained 
soil The btst time for jilunting is m late autumn, 
but some kinds (’leas. Noisettes, &e ) should lie 
planted in spnng Pruning and pegging down re 
quire to fie done with care and with re ference to the 
Sfiecial qualities of the different varieties Horne 
kinds of roses are excellt ntly adapted for jiot culture 
The propagation of the rose is effeeted by means of 
seeds, cuttings, layers, suckers, buds, or grafts The 
hrst of the sc methods is iwkipted wh( n new varieties 
are desired, espteially after a cross has been made 
The stocks usually employed in budding, which is the 
commonest method of propagation, are the Dog Rose, 
the Boursault, the Mane tti, the Celina, &c , the first 
name d being the Viest A ttar of Roses is an ethereal 
oil obtaine d by distillation from the flowers of some 
species of rose (especially 72 cenitfolxa), particularly 
on the south slopes of the Balkans, where roses are 
tulti V ated for this purpeise Other preparations, used 
in perfumery and pharmacy, are also obtained from 
roses See Dean Hole’s Book about Roses (Ist* ed , 
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BoMe Book (let ecL, 1864), Thompson's Gardener's 
Assistant (new ed, 1901), Joret’s La Rose dans 
L'Antiquito et au Moyen Age (1892), &c 

ROSE ACACIA (Hobinva Impida^ natural order 
Lcgimnnoste), a highly ornamental flowenng shrub 
inhabiting the southern parts of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and now fre([ucntly seen in gardens in 
Europe See Locust 

HOSE CHAFER {Cetonia aurata) a species of 
Colcoptera or Beetles, included in the tnbc of Lamelli 
comia, which art known by their anitniide being tci 
minattd by a club, and tomiKiscd of leaf like joints 
applied together like the leaves of a book The larvte 
or caterpillars of the rose chafer inhabit decayed 
wood, the |>erfect beetles being found, us their name 
implies in the flowers of the rose 

ROaE FESTIVAL, a peculiar kind of festival 
which is celebrated annually on the 8th of June in 
some French villages 

ROSEMARY (Jiuamarmus oJIlctnaZis)^ a shrubby 
aromatic plant, growing wild in the southern parts 
of Europe It b( longs to the natural older Labiato,, 
and has but two stamens The stem is t5 or 4 feet 
high, bearing opposite, linear, and b< ssile h avts, which 
are smooth and shining above, and whitish and cot 
tony on their inferior surface, tin flowers are pale 
blue, and arise fiom tin axils of the leaves they 
expand in April and May All parts of the jdant 
have a strong and penetrating odour The leaves 
are used in Italy foi seasoning certain dishes Rose 
mary is tome and stimulant, and formerly enjoyed 
considerable rejiute as a rnedieine, but is now raiely 
employed It yields, by distillation, a light, pale, 
essential oil, of groat fragranci 

ROSENMULLKU —1 Johann Georo, a cele 
brated German theologian (bom in 1736, died in 
1815), was professor of theology at Erjiaugen and 
Leipzig, and distinguished hmiself as a jireacher, and 
by his activity m the cause of education Of his 
numerous works we shall mention only his Scholia 
in Novum Testainentum, and his Historia Interpre- 
tationiB Librorum Saciorum (five vols 1795-1814) 

2 Ernst Friedrich Karl, a distinguished 

orientalist, son of the preceding, beirn m 17b8, was 
educated at Leipzig, where, in 1795, he became extra- 
ordinary professor of Aralne, and in 1813 ordinary 
rofessor of oriental literature Among his works are 
IB valuable Scholia in Vetus Testanuntum, Scholia 
in Novum 'I'estarneutum, Das alto und neue Morgen 
land (six vols 1818-20), Handbiich fur dio Literatur 
der bibliBchen Kntik und Exegese (four vols Gottin 
gen, 1797), Handbuch der biblischen Alterthums 
kunde, (four vols Leipzig, 1823-t31) These works 
contain a great mass of v^uable matter, critical, exe 
etieal, geographical, and historical Rosenmiiller 
as also rendered important services to oriental liter- 
ature by his Institutiones Linguie Arabics (1818), 
Arubum Adagia, Analecta Arabiea (1826, two vols ), 
&e 3 Johann Christian, brother of the pre- 

ceding (bom 1771, died 1820), was au eminent ana 
toimst, and m 1800 was appointed extraordmary and 
in 1804 ordinary professor of anatomy and surgery 
at Leipzig Besides some writings on subjects of 
natural history, he was the author of Chirurgisch- 
anatomische Abbildungen (three >ol8 Weimar, 1804 
-12), Handbuch der Anatomie (Leipzig, 180S), and 
of various other works, besides articles m Pierer’s 
Medical Dictionary, &c. 

ROSE NOBLE, an English gold com of the 
value of 6s 8(f , first stmek by Edward III , in 1334, 
and so called because it was of the same value as the 
noble, a money of account, and was stamped on one 
side with the figure of a rose. It ceased to be corned 
in the reign of Hemy V 


a craciferous plant, growing in the and wastes cs 
Arabia and Palestme, and remarkable for its tosoep- 
tibility to moisture When full grown its branches 
become dry and ngid, causmg it to contract and coil 
up m the form of a ball, m which state it is blown 
by the wmds from place to place, till it is brought 
into contact wath moisture, when it uncoils, expanda 
its branches, and appears as if endowed with a new 
life The generic name has been applied to it from 
this circumstance, and m Greek signifies resurrec- 
tion It 18 a small, annual, herbaceous plant, 8 or 
4 inches high, with mmute white flowers, which are 
succeeded by a httle pod, divided into two cells, each 
containing one or two seeds When the seeds are 
npe, the leaves fall off, and the branches curl in- 
wards and interlace 

ROSES, Wars of the, the fierce stmggle for the 
crown of England between the Lancastrians (who 
chose the red rose as their emblem) and the Yorkists 
(who chose the white), it lasted thirty years (1456- 
85), and it is estimated that twelve princes of the 
blood, 200 nobles, and 100,000 gentry and common 
people pensbed bee England — History 

ROSEl^I'A (Egyptian, Jtashul or Meahtd)^ a city 
of Egvpt, near the mouth of that branch of the Nile 
anciently called the BolbUinic, now commonly called 
the Caned of Roaetta, pop 18,500 Rosetta is thought 
to have been built by the caliphs m the nmth cen- 
tury It long formed the meihum of commumcation 
between Alexandria and Cairo, but it has lost much 
of its importance and prosperity since the construc- 
tion of the Mahmoudieb Canal (1819), and still more 
since the railway was introduced mto Egypt The 
city is more neatly built than the other Egyptian 
cities The streets are not, however, broad, and 
as the houses are of several stones, each projecting 
over that beneath, they nearly meet at the top, which 
promotes coolness, but gives a gloomy ajipearance 
to the place Rosetta was captured by the French 
m 1798, by the English and Turks m 1801, and here 
the Enghsh were repulsed by the Turks in 1807 

IlOSETTA,3TONE, a piece of black basalt, about 
3 feet 7 inches long and 2^ feet wide, containing a 
tnple inscnption, a decree m honour of Ptolemy 
Ejiiphanes, by the pnests of Egypt assembled at 
Memphis, about 196 B c , and recordmg their grati- 
tude for his remission of arrears of taxes and dues 
owed by the sacerdotal body The first version of 
this mscnption is m hieroglyphics, the next in a 
native popular dialect (Coptic), and the third m 
Greek This stone was discovered by the French 
at Rosetta in 1798, was brought to England in 1802, 
and IS now preserved in the British Museum. See 
Hierooliphios 

ROSEWOOD, a hard and beautifully coloured 
cabinet wood of more than one kmd, chiefly brought 
from Brazil, and is obtained from several undeter- 
mined species of tree, one of which is probably the 
Dalhtrgta nigra, natural order Leguminosje A tree 
of this genus fields Indian rosewood It is known 
to be the Ualbergui loUjolia 

ROSEWOOD, Oil or, a pale yellow oil obtained 
by distilling rosewood (not the rosewood of commerce, 
but Khodorhiza — Com oh ulus scopartus) with water 
It consists chiefly of a hydrocarbon, CioHui, which 
boils at about 25()°, and smells hke roses and sandal- 
wood. 

ROSICRUCIANS, members of a secret society, 
the existence of which became known unexpectedly 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century Early 
m that century apjieared several books ooncemmg 
the society, which are now generally asenbed to 
J ohann V ^entm Andrea, a Lutheran clergyman, and 
among which vs the Fama Fratenutatia £ 0. (1614). 
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ThiB work it tlie itory of a certain holy and reverend 
Brother Christian Rosenkreuz, a German noble of 
the fourteenth century, who, inspired with the lofty 
ambition of reformmg^ the world, spent a large por* 
don of hiB days among the Brahmans, and m Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, Egypt, Marocco, Fez, &c , m the 
pursuit of wisdom Returning to Germany he 
founded an order, consisting of but few members, who 
met m a house erected by himself, and called Sancti 
Spintus Domus, where he died at the age of 106 
His bunal-place was to be kept a secret by all the 
adepts, but he ordered the words * Post CXX annos 
patebo’ to be in8cnl)ed upon one of the doors of 
the house of the order 'io this work was added 
another, Confession of the Society and Brotherhood 
of the Rosy Cross, addressed to the learned of 
Europe This tract declared that the order had no 
intention of interfering with the religious or pobtical 
action of states, but only desired the improvement 
of mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy 
Whether such a society ever existed or no is still an 
open question Many will have us believe tliat the 
abov e treatises were meant bv Amlre«fc to satirize m 
serio comic style the philosophical follies of the age, 
having no expectation of them bt ing rt garded 
otherwise than as fiction Whatever may hav e been 
the secret of the Rosicnicians, it has been wtll kept 
The popular impression that such societies did exist 
gave nse, however, to a number of associations that 
spread over Europe, and owing to the general ignor 
ance of their principles and objects, they hvve 
become in one way or other (onnecte<l in public 
opimon with the hreemaaous, C’abdists, Illuminati, 
Ac In the celebrated work, the CV>mte de (iabalis, 
by a professed Rosicnician, is found the division of 
spirits infenor to angels into sylphs and gnomes, 
which furnished Pope with the machinery of his 
Rape of the Lock The fraternity had fallen out of 
public attention for a long time, when in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the interest in their 
organi/ation was revived, especially by Cagliostro, 
who gave out that he was a Rosicrucian One of the 
most exhaustive works on Rosicruciamsm is that of 
Buhle, entitled ITeber den Urspning und die vor- 
nehmsten Schicksale der Ordt n der Rosenkreuzer und 
Freiraaurer (( rottiiigen, 180J), in which the author 
attempts to demonstrate that the Rosicrucims were 
the originals of the I reeinasons, and that * h rce 
masonry is neither more nor less than Rosicrucian 
ism as motlihe<l by those who transplanted it into 
England’ See W’aite’s The Ktal History of the 
Roeicrueians (1887) 

ROSIN, the name given to the resin of coniferous 
trees emploved in a solid state for ordinary purposes 
It IS obtained from turpentine by distillation In 
the process the oil of the turpentine comes over and 
the rosin remains behind. There are sevei al varieties 
of rosin, varying in colour from the palest amber to 
nearly black, and from translucent to opaque It 
differs somewhat according to the turpentine from 
which it IS derived, this being obtained from numerous 
species of pine and fir It is used in the manufacture 
of sealing wax, varnish, cement, soap, for soldering, 
in plaisters, &a Colophony is a name for the com 
mon varieties 

ROSKOLNICIANS, or Raskolnicians (Russian 
Raskolmky Separatists), the collective name given to 
the religious sects of Russia which have origmated 
by secession from the state church on the occasion 
of the complete revision, by the Patriarch Nikon, of 
the ancient Slavonic ntual books, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century Against this change of the 
official church rituals there arose a violent opposition, 
the leaders of which charged the state church with 
apostasy from the faith, and prodaimed the neces- 


sity of qmttmg its communion. As there was no 
harmony among them a number of sects sprung up 
at the same time They have all been persecuted 
by the government with the utmost cruelty, which 
pohev, though now abandoned to a great extent, 
explains the existence of auikmentof communism, 
and of disaffection towanls the reigning dynasty 
among a considerable number of the sectaries They 
may be divided, in general, into two I vrge classes, 
the pofnsh (llussian p<ip prustk or thosi who have 
priests, ami the awfi popitA, those who do not recog 
nize any pnestly order The most iiniKirtant or 
best known among the numci\>us st cts are 1 The 
Duchoborzi, who ha\e neither clom he» noi ordained 
pnests, reject oaths, condemn w ir, and resemble in 
many other ways the Qnaktrs the (’ossaiks of the 
Don belong mostly to this sett 2 The Pomerm- 
niaus, also an anti popish sect, t debrated f »r defeml- 
mg suicide, for which thc> <piote Maik viii 85 8 

The Philippines (see article under this heatliiig) 4 
The Jevlevshtshina, a jKijnsh sect, who are said to 
permit freedom of divorce and exthange of wives. 

6 The Chernobol/i, who refuse to take oaths and 
to say the jirayer for the emptror prostnbed In the 
htany As to the aggregate number of the Roskol- 
nicians, it is imjM^ssiblo to obtain aiiv trustworthy 
information, as evt ry Russian census includes them 
in tht mcmlHrshij) of the national church The 
statements of the Russian writers v ary from 5,000,000 
to 1 5,000,000 the 1 itter estimate is generally be 
heved to 1)0 nearest the truth 

KObLIN, or RossnN, a small vilUge in the 
county of Mid Lothian, pansh of Lass wade, about 

7 miles south of l.ilmburgh The village is inhabited 
ihitHy by families engagt<l in agncultund j)ur8uits 
It was formerly a plact of some mqiortanco, made a 
burgh of barony by .lames 11 of Scotland, and pn 
vilcgcd with the right **f holding markets and fairs, 
but 18 now chiefly n markable on acn)uut of its 
ruined cistle and (ollegiatt cbapil R<whn Castle 
IS of uncertun origin, but it was the aiuieut scat of 
the St Clairs or Sinclairs, who lived here in great 
splendour in tlie fifteenth coutury It is situated 
on a detached rock in a deep glen on the north side 
of the river North Lsk , but the station, though 
highly pleasant and romantic, seems by no means 
adapted for a fortress, os it is coiniiiaiidod by hills 
on both sides of the nver The acce ss to it is by a 


bridge over a deep gulley, and through a gate, on 
ginally of great strength In 1554 it was burned by 
the forces of Henry VI 1 1 , and the jirc scut buildings 
were chiefly erected since that period Itoslin Chapel 
was founded in 1446 by William St (^lair, pnnee of 
Orkney and duke of Oldcnborough (Oldenburg), and 
dedic ated to St Matthew the evangelist 'riiis struc 
ture IS mcomiilctc, consisting only of the chancel and 
part of a transept It is m the Gothic style, nchly 
ornamented, and the character of the building makes 
It almost certain that St (Hair must have brought his 
architects from Spam The intc nor, 69 feet in length 
and 34 in breadth, is divicled mto a nave and aisles 
by two ranges of clustered pillars adorned with sciilj) 
tured foliage ancl figures c>f excpiiHito worknianshij*, 
one especially, the Prentice’s Pillar, being very pecu 
liar in its structure Roslin gave name to a Bntish 
earldom in 1801 Pop of the village, (1801 ), 730 
ROSS, a market town in P.iiglarid, in the county of 
Hereforci 11 miles south east of the towm of that 
name, on an eminence near the Wye l^e pnn 
cipal public building is a handsome parish church, 
in which the philanthrojnc John Kyrle, Pope s Man 
of Ross,’ is interred The iron trade, which formerly 
flounshed here, has long since declined, and dde^ 
malt and wool are now the principal articl^ M 
trade Pop (1881), 3724, (1891), 8575^, (1901), 8302 
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ROSS, Sib Jambs Clabk, an Arctic explorer, wm 
bom in London, 15th April, 1800 He entered the 
nary at the age of twelve, accompanied his nncle 
Sir John Boss (see following article) on his two 
voyages in search of a north west psMage, and in the 
interval between them accompanied Capt^n William 
Parry in his three Arctic voyages He was promoted 
to the rank of post captain in 1884 for his valuable 
services in connection with the second voyage of his 
uncle, particularly for the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole His most memorable expedition was 
that to the Antarctic Ocean, undertaken in 1839, 
which occupied four years He had the command 
of the Erebui^ of 870 tons, and was accompanied by 
Commander Francis R M Cro/ier in the Terror^ of 
840 tons The discovery of a vast continent liordered 
with a barrier of ice 150 feet high, and named by 
the discoverers Victoria Land, the observation of an 
active volcano, which they called Mount Lrebus, and 
valuable additions to scientihc knowledge in mag 
netism, meteorology, zoology, &c , were the fruits of 
this expedition Three persevering attempts were 
made to reach the south pole, and the ships succeeded 
in reaching the latitude of 78° 1 0' A narrative of this 
expedition was published in 1847 by Captain lions, 
under the title of A Voyage of Discovery and lie 
search in the Southern and Antarctic Regions during 
the Years 1839-43 The discoverer was knighted, 
and received from Oxford the degree of D C L on his 
return In 1 848 he made a voyage in the hnterprue to 
Bafhn's Bay in search of Sir John 1 ranklin, but with 
out success He died at Aylesbury, 3d April, 1862 
He was skilled in astronomy, magnetism, meteorobigy, 
roology, botany, and other sciences, and v^as a fellow 
of the chief Lnglish learned societies, and a corre 
spending member of several foreign societies In 
1841 he was presented with the founder’s gold medal 
by the London Geographical Society, and the follow 
ing year received the gold medal of the Geographical 
Society of Pans 

ROSS, Siu John, C B , Arctic navigator, was a 
son of the minister of Inch, Wigtonshire, and born 
on 24th June, 1777 In 1786 he entered the navy, 
in 1805 attained the rank of lieutenant, and in 1812 
was made commander Receiving the command of 
an expedition to the Arctic regions, with the view 
of ascertaining the existence of a north west passage, 
he sailed in April, 1818, and after exploring Bathn’s 
Bay and parts adjacent, he returned to Lngland 
Shortly after, he was ad\ anced to the rank of post 
captain, and the following year published an account 
of his voyage In 1829 he again sailed for the 
Arctic regions in command of an expedition fitted 
out by Sir Felix Booth On this occasion he wu 
compelled to pass three successive winters among the 
polar ice, but succeeded in reaching England in 1833 
in 1834 Captain Ross was knighted and at the same 
time created C B , and in the following year published 
a Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a 
North west Passage, and of a liesidence in the Arctic 
Regions during the Years 1829-33 The ofhee of 
consul at Stockholm was bestowed on him m 1839, 
and retained till 1845 The endea\ours to ascertain 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his companions occa 
sioned the last voyage undertaken by Sir John Ross 
In command of the FeliXt a small vessel of 90 tons, he 
proceeded in 1850 to the polar regions, and remained 
there for a winter, but returned without effecting any 
object of importance He beoame a rear admiral in 
1851, and died in London on 80th August, 1856 

ROSS AND CROMARTY, a northern county 
of Scotland, formerly two separate counties, Cromarty 
consisting of pieces of territory scattered through the 
county of Rom The united county forms an exten> 
five district, extendmg from the North Sbea to the 


Atlantic, bounded on the south by Invemess and 
the j^uly and Moray Firths, on the north by the 
Firth of Dornoch and Sutherlandshire The county 
also includes Lewis (which see) The area is 
2,049,423 acres, of which nearly a million are moun- 
tain and heath land, used for grazing The area 
under com crops is about 45,000 acres, that under 
CTeen crojis about 25,000, and there are under 30,000 
in permanent pasture and over 60,000 under woods 
and plantations Tlic west coast is bold and mgged, 
and deeply indented with bays and inlets, the prmci- 
pal lieing Lochs Alsh, Carron, Torndon, Ewe, Broom, 
Little Loch Broom, and Gairloch The principal 
inlets on the east coast are Beauly Firth, and Cro- 
marty and Dornoch Firths The fertile peninsula 
lying between Beauly Firth and Moray Firth on 
the one side and Cromarty Firth on the other is 
called the Black Isle A great portion of the county 
consists of lofty rugged mountains with deep inter- 
vening glens and ravines Many of the summits 
reach an elevation of more than 3000 feet, as Ben 
Wyvis, with Ben Attow, Cam Eige (3877 feet) and 
Mara Soul (3862), on the Inverness border The 
Hcstem part of the county is chiefly pastoral, the 
agricultural pirtions being those which extend along 
the Firths of Moray, Cromarty, and Dornoch, and 
enjoy a fine soil and climate As in most of the 
other counties in Scotland, agriculture has been much 
improved here of late years, the crojis of wheat and 
turnips lieing at present ecjual to those in the more 
southern counties Pr)tatoes, oats, and barley are 
the chief crops of the smaller tenantry A marked 
improvement has taken place m the breeds of cattle 
and sheep, both of which are extensively reared 
There are no rivers of any considerable si/e, but 
there are several fine lakes, the principal of which is 
Loch Maree, about 12 miles long by 2 miles broad 
The county returns a member to Parliament Pnn- 
cipal towns Dingwall (the county town), Stornoway, 
Cromarty, Invergordon, Tam, and Fortrose Pop 
(1891), 77,727, (1901), 76.421 

ROSSAlNO, a town of Southern Italy, m the pro- 
vince of Cosenza, on a rocky height 3 miles south oi 
the Gulf of Taranto It is walled, defended by a 
castle, well built, and contains a cathedral faced with 
marble It was founded at a very early period by 
the Greeks, became a Roman colony, and was pillaged 
by the Gotbs under Totila. Pop 14,267 

ROSbBACH, a village in the Prussian province of 
Saxony, between Naumburg and Merseburg, famous 
foi tlie decisive victory which Frederick the Great 
obtained there over the imperial and French troops 
under Maishal Soubise, November 5, 1757 The 
1 rench were taken by surprise and suffered a com- 
plete defeat, leaving some 3000 men on the held, 
while 7000 were made pnsoners, among them 300 
officers All their baggage and artillery fell into the 
bands of the Prussians, who only lost some 500 men. 
See Skven Yfars’ War 

ROSSE, William Parsons, third Earl op, the 
celebrated practical astronomer, was born at York, 
17th June, 1800 He was educated at Dubhn Uni- 
versity and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
graduated first class m mathematics in 1822 He 
was member of Parliament for King’s County from 
1821 to 1834, and succeeded his father in the earldom 
m 1841 In 1845 he was elected a representative 
peer of Ireland, but he took little mterest m pohtics. 
Dunng the stormy discussions on the first reform bill 
he was occupied with the construction of his first 
famous reflecting telescope, the speculum of which 
had a diameter of 3 feet, and which was soon super- 
seded by one of double the size. The difficulties m 
the way of producing such large reflecting mirron 
are of the most formidable desonption. The two 
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great defects which had hitherto baffled optidani 
were spherical aberration and absorption of light by 
specula, and in the casting of those of large size there 
arose the apparent impossibility of preventmg crack- 
ing and warpmg of the surface on cooling Every 
step m the process had to be pioneered by experi- 
ment, and success was only attained at the cost 
of many and harassing failures. Even the proper 
admixture of the mets^ for the reflector had to be 
ascertained by numerous and costly experiments 
At last, however, a gigantic speculum, weighing 3 
tons, was turned out without warp or flaw It was 
then polished and mounted on a telescope of 52 feet in 
length in Lord Kosse’s park at Parsonstown, at a coht 
of £30,000 A senes of cranks, swivels, and pulleys 
enables this huge instrument to be elevated or de 
pressed at pleasure, to be moved round to the dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens, and to be handled 
with as much ease as telescopes of ordinary size The 
sphere of celestial observation was immensely widened 
by an instrument so powerful, nebulae which bad 
defied Herschel s telescope were resolved into stars, 
and new nebulous mist was revealed to the observa 
tion. The construction of the telescope, which was 
wholly effected under the earl's fiersonal direction 
and Bupenntendence, is fully described in the Philo 
sophical Transactions of the Koyal Society, of which 
body he was president from 1849 to 1854 He died 
on the diet October, 1867 
ROSSETTI, Dante Gabrtki., poet painter, one 
of a family distinguished in literature, was born in 
London, 1 2th May, 1828 His father (see next article), 
a native of Vasto in the Abruzzi, was a patnotic poet 
of considerable distinction, who for the prominent part 
he took in the revolutionary movements in Naples in 
1821 had to flee his native country and take refuge 
in England Young Rossetti, showing a strong 
determination towards art at the age of fourteen, 
began to study, first at Cary’s Art Academy, a cele 
brated school of the day, and afterwards at the 
Antique School of the Royal Academy In 1849 
he exhibited his first picture, the Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin About this time Rossetti, much impressed 
with the onginality of certain cartoons exhibited by 
Mr Madox Brown, and the poetic imagination that 
inspired them, joined himself with Millais, Holman 
Hunt, Thomas Woolner, and some others in the 
formation of the celebrated Pre Raphaelite Brother 
hood This cotene, which from the first had Madox 
Brown as a friendly adviser and coadjutor, and soon 
enlisted the powerful pen of Ruskin in its defence, 
has had, in both its earlier and later developments, 
an important effect on modern art The Germ, a 
periodical devoted to the pnnciples of the new school, 
had a short but brilliant career, and is now highly 
prized Rossetti early displayed talent for poetry 
as well as painting, and many of his more admired 
poems date from an early period in life In 1861 he 
published his well known translations of the Earber 
Italian Poets from Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante Ali- 
ghieri, m the original metres, these with his volume 
of Poems pubhshed in 1870, and his Ballads and Son 
nets, 1881, constitute his contributions to literature, 
and are characterized by all the vivid imagination, 
spintuahty, and sensuous colounng which distinguish 
his paintmgi^ He painted in water colour as well 
as in oil Rossetti’s pictures were seldom publicly 
exhibited, hence his reputation as a pamter has had to 
depend mainly upon the enthusiasm of a few fit judges 
who have had access to the pnvate collections contain- 
ing his works. His pnncipal pamtings are Dante’s 
Dream , the Salutation of Beatrice, the Dying Beatrice, 
La Pi% Proserpma, the Blessed Damozel, Pandora, 
the Sibylla Pahnifera, Monna Vanna, Venus Verti- 
oordia^ and numerous others^ the scenes of which are 
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Uken from medlnval legends, especially those of the 
.^rthunan cycle, and ancient ballad poetry Some 
of his most important designs were left unfinished, 
such as Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee, the Death of Lady Macl>eth, and l>esde« 
mona’s Death Song His wife died in 1862, two 
years after marriage, and this stroke be never 
thoroughly recovered from He was thrown int(» 
such a state of hopeless despair that he buned his 
poetical manuscripts in his vife’s cothn, though he 
had them unbun ed seven years later In his latter 
years he suffered much from insomnia, to alleviate 
which he had recourse to chloral, wlm li had the effect 
of aggravating his complaint He was also strongly 
affected by tlie criticid censure that some of his 
poems had excited, and which were condemned 
chiefly on the score of alleged immorality lie lived 
secluded from all except a very few familiar friends, 
and died at Birchmgton on Sea, near Margate, 9th 
April 1882, m hia fifty fourth year See the liotters 
and Memoirs (1895) by W M Rossotti, luft (lSvS7)by 
Knight, and F Q Sttphona in the Portfolio (1894) 
ROSSETTI, Gabhikle, an Italian poet and cntio, 
was born at Vasto, m Abruzzo Citeriore, in 1783 
In 1814 he was appointed keeper of the museum of 
Naples, but the free expression of his political views 
being obnoxious to the government, he was com 
pelied to leave Italy m 1821 '1 hree years later he 

came to England, and m 1831 became professor of 
Italian m King s College, London, a post which he 
felt compelled to resign in 1845 on account of blind 
ness He died in London on the 2()th of April, 
1854 His poetical works, which are pervaded by 
pure religious thought, a strong love of country 
and of liberty, comprise — Iddio e Tuoino (London, 
1833), II Veggente in Solitudiue (1843), l^oesie 
(1847), L’Arpa Evangelica (1852) His works on 
Italian literature, m which he attempts to prove 
that all the medieval poets used a jargon under 
which they veiled their hatred of the Papacy, and 
symbolized the true religion under the form of a 
woman beloved by them, include Comento Anahtico 
alia Divina Commedia (182b-27), Sullo Bpirito 
Antipapale che produsse la Riforma (1830), II Mis 
tero deir Amor Platomco Svelato (1840) He 
mamed a lady who was half English half Itahan 
by birth, and they bad a family of four His son 
Dante Gabnel distinguished himself both in painting 
and poetry (See above article ) His daughter Chris- 
tina Georgina (born 1830, died 1804) also gained a 
wide reputation for her poems, many of wbu h wore 
contributed to the various popular inaga/ines of our 
day They include Goblin Market and Otlier Poems 
(1862), The Prince's Progress and Other Poems 
(1866), A Pageant and Other Poems (1881), &c 
Another son, William Michael (btirn 1829), has dis 
tinguished himself as a critic, editor, and man of letters 
generally A daughter, Maria (born 1 827, died 1876), 
was favourably known as a student of Dante 

ROSSINI, Gioachino Antonio, the greatest 
Italian operatic composer of his age, was bom at 
Pesaro, 29th February, 1792 His father was a 
horn player in an orchestra of strolling players, and 
his mother was a second rate actress and singer At 
the early age of ten Rossini began bis career by 
playing second horn to his father Being possessed 
of a tine voice, he was put under a professor of sing- 
ing, and sang the treble parts as a choir boy in the 
churches of Bologna, where he soon gained the repu- 
tation of being a splendid vocalist and skilful accom- 
panist On his voice breaking his occupation of 
chorister was gone, but the Countess Pertican, dis 
covering his talent^ sent him at the age of fifteen to 
the Lyceum of Bologna, whore he received lessona 
in counterpoint from Padre Mattel. He never took 
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kindly, however, to the exerciseB in double counter 
point, canon, and fu^e given him by the learned 
padre, liiit devoted his da 3 rB and nights to the study 
of the gr« at masters of Italy and Germany, more 
especially Haydn and Moxart More than half a 
do/cn openis or ojjerfttiis were written by him before 
he scored a success, but when his Tancredi was put 
on tht stagf at Vcniu,in 1813, the success was un 
inistakable Delightc <1 crowds thrimged the theatre, 
and for a time nothing was lieard m tht streets, 
drawing rooms, jiublic promenades, or places of 
amusement but snatches of the lieautiful airs of 
TantTcdi Within a year or two of its first ]>roduc 
tion there was scarce ly an opf-ra house in Eurojie of 
any importance wh< ri it was not heard and recent d 
with enthusiasm, and the h^rtunate young ctmifiost r 
was raised at onte to the summit of famt Ojara 
ftdlowed opt ra from his jk n in rajnd suet t ssion Tht 
same year saw tht first ptrformantc of LTtaliana 
in Algtri, also brought out in Vtniec, in 1811 
Aureliano in J*almii i and II Tuno in Italia wtrt 
compostd for iht theatrt of Milan, in 1815 he 
tompostd tht Ehsalx tta Htgiiia d Inghiltem 
(Elirabtlh, Quttn of Engl ind) for tht han Carlo 
Thtatre at Najilt s, the tith rolt being taktn by 
Modllt Colhrand, ont of the grtatest and at tht 
samt tirru wt iltliitst optratit artists of the ptri<»d, 
and whom Kt)SHmi suhsttjutntly marrud In 181t> 
hiH Torvaldo ( Dorlisk i and 11 Ilarbitrt di Hiviglia 
(llarhtr of Sevillt ) wt rt ])Ut iijion tht Koman stage 
The latter optra is tht first of his woiks that have 
ktpt a jxrmantnt litiltl on tht stage In the same 
year apptarttl at Najilts flit opera huffa Ga//ttta 
and thf opera st na Ot< llo In 1817 La Cenerentoli 
((hnderolla) was brouglit tmt at Ronu with no groit 
suet ess, hut tht inthusiastu rettption of I^a Gar/a 
Ladra (Tht Thievish Magjiu) by tht Milantst m 
tht samt ytar eonstikd tht indefatigable eomjxmei 
Ik fort the year cltisttl Rossini was rtady with 
antithtr optra Armida, for tht San Oarlt> Thtatn, 
and in 1818 tht Moso in Egiltti (Mosts in Kgyjil) 
was first jurfornud on tht same stage 33itn fol 
lowed Addauh di Rtirgtigna (Ileum, 1818) Ric 
(lardo t Zoraidt (Naplts, 1818), Eimitmt (181<)), 
Eduartlo c Cristina (Venut, 1819), La Donna del 
Lagt) (Lady of the Lakt ) (Nai)les, 1819), Biama 
^ Faliero (Milan, 1819), Maoimtto Stetmdo, also 
known as tin Assesho di Cemnto (Sugt of Ceirinth) 
(Naplts, LS20), MatileU di Sihran (Rtune 1822), 
Zelinira (Naj)lts 1822) and St miramidt (Vtince, 
1823), ont of his finest inspiratituis, and whieh is 
still a faMUinte, though its first jx rftirmances did 
did not augur well In 1823 Utissini left Itily, and 
after a bruf stay in Tans eanie to London m 1821 
in (tmsetjuenet of an engagement at the Italian 
OjHira, whtreby lie was to be musical director, and 
to produce a new opera composed ftir the theatre 
This engagement was disiustrtius to tlu theatrt , his 
wife, who was engagtd as a pnma donna, was coldly 
received, and did not reappear, and no new opera 
was produced His visit was, howe\er, profitable 
to himself through concerts, singing lessons &c , so 
that after a five months’ sojourn Ins gains amountexi 
£10,000 In 1825 he was appointed manager of the 
Italian Opera at Pans for eighteen months and was 
then appointed to the sinecure posts of composer to 
the king and inspector general of singing in France 
Up till 1829, witli the exception of two little operas, 
11 Viaggio a Reims (The Journey to Rheims) and 
II Conte Ory, Rossini wrrote nothing, but in that 
year appeared what is considered his master piece, 
William Tell It has all the grace of melody 
peculiar to the Italian school, combined in a great 
measure wnth the richness of harmony and vanety 
of orchestration characteristic of the German Its 


ill constructed and wearisome libretto is much against 
it, and though its airs and concerted pieces are 
favourites m the drawing room or at concerts, it is 
seldom jmt on the stage The cold reception it met 
with so affected the composer that he resolved to 
write no more, decUnng, it is said, that one more 
success would add nothing to his fame, and a failure 
would injure it , that he had no need of the one, and 
did not wish to expose himself to the other After 
a stay in Bologna the fall of Charles X in 1880 
having deprive d him of the lucrative sinecures which 
Ik held under govc rnmc nt he returned to Pans, and 
occupied himself in claiming compensation for the 
loss of his situations Ht did eventually obtain 
some redress, and, (putting Pans m 1836, he went 
to live in a sphndid minsion which he had built at 
Bologna A Stabat M iter was written by him in 
1832 He ri visited Pans m 1843, and in 1855 took 
up his alx>de there, living a quiet indolent life, 
not enjoying always the best health, delighting hiS 
fnc nds with his smart sayings and racy anecdotes, 
hut comj)osing nothing of any special moment ex- 
ec jit a Messe Sohniullc, composed in 1864, but 
whieh was pc rformed for the first time at his burial 
He dud on the 1 1th Novt mlicr, 18G8, and was buried 
in Pcrc la Chaise He left by will an endowment 
of 3000 francs a year to Ik administered by the 
Institute of Fiance oni lialf for an annual pri/e for 
the best opera libretto, and one half for the best 
score, mclcxly (of which Rossini himself was a 
master) to he regarded as the essential character 
istie Hce tlu Life by H 8 Edwards (1869) and 
tlu article in Grove s Dictionary 

R08TOCK, a town of Germany, in the Grand 
duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, m a flat district, 
on the left hank of the Warnow which is here navi 
gvhlt and forms an inland lake communicating 
with the Baltic 59 miles h n K of Liibeck It is 
surrounded with fine piomenidc‘s, and consists of 
the Old, the Middle, ind tlu New Town Of these 
the Old Town is the most irri giilar, and the Middle 
Town the most handsomt The edifices most de 
serving of notice are tlu jialace of the grand duke , 
the town house, a building of singular appearance 
with seven timers, the church of 8t Mary, a light 
and lofty structure of the fourteenth century, witli a 
curious brass font, tlu university (founded in 1419, 
and usually attenchsl by about 500 students), the 
house in which Blue her was bom, and the house in 
w hie h Grotius died A statue of Blue her by Schodow 
stands in a scjiiaie name d after him There are manu 
factures of machiiury cotton, tobacco, soap, paper, 
clumicals, &c , and distilling, brewing, and ship 
building are chimed on The trade is of great extent 
The jirmcipal exports are com, wool, flax, butter, 
and salt provisions, the greater part of the trade is 
carried on with Englind The fisheries arc' also 
important The town was for centuries a member 
(*f the Hanseatic League and still enjoys in a great 
measure its anc lent privileges Pop (1895), 49,912, 
(1900), 54,735 
ROSTOF See Rostov 

ROSTOPSHIN, Fkodor Vassilievich, Count, 
was bora m 1763 of an ancient Russian family He 
entered the imjKrinl guards as a lieutenant, and 
afterwards travelled into foreign countries He was 
sulxsequently highly jiromoted under Paul I , and 
loaded wnth orders, but afterwards dismissed m dis 
grace Under Alexander he obtained the important 
post of governor of Moscow, and exercised an impior- 
tant influence ov er the campaign of 1812, even if the 
assertion of the French that the burning of the cily 
w as his work should be untrue He himself decid- 
edly denied this charge in his Vent4 sur I’Incendie 
de Moscow (Paris, 1824) It is certain, however, that 
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lie caused his villa near Moeoow to be burned, and 
look measuree lor the destruction of the magazines 
in that city In 1814 he accompamed the Emperor 
Alexander to the Congress at Vienna. He after* 
wards travelled, and spent several years m literary 
pursuits m Pans, where he became acquainted with 
aome of the most distinguished families, and united 
his daughter m maniage to a grandson of the cele- 
brated CJount S^gur (French ambassador to the court 
of Catharme II ) He returned to lUissia, and died 
in Moscow 12th February, 1826 His works include 
A number of histoncal memoirs, comedies, Ac , written 
in French and Russian, and published at St Peters j 
burg in 1863 His daughter in law, Eudoxia Pe- 
TBOVNA Rostopshin (bom 1811, died 1868), has 
won an honourable name m Russian hterary annals 
as a poetess and novelist 

ROSTOV, or Rortop, a town in Russia, in the 
government of Jaro8la^, and 40 miles ss w of the 
town of Jaroslav, on Lake Nero It is one of the 
^oldest towns in Russia, being mentioned as early as 
862, and being the seat of a principality in the tenth 
century It has a great many churches, the chief 
bemg a cathedral consecrated in 1231, and possessing 
venerated relics Its people are employed largely in 
the lake fisheries and in market gardening, and it has 
an important annual fair Pop (1894), 17,416 

ROSTOV, or Rostof, a town in Southern Russia, 
in the government of Ekatennoslav, picturesc^uely 
'Situated on an elevated site above the Don, about 20 
miles above its mouth in the Sea of A/of It is a 
prosperous place, a centre of trade and industry, con- 
nected by railway with the Caucasus, Moscow, and 
with Taganrog, and sending great (quantities of gram 
and other produce by barges to the I'aganrog roads 
lo be there put on board ship There are large annual 
lairs. Pop (1807), 110 889 

ROSTRA (incorrectly rostrvm)^ a platform or stage 
{mggestus) in the fonim m Rome, whence the orators 
used to harangue the people, so called from the 
beaks {rostia) of the ships taken, in 338 BC, from 
the Antiates, with which it was adorned It was a 
circular structure raised on arches, \Mth a stand on 
the top, bordered by a parapet, the access to it being 
by two flights of stejis, the rostra were affixed to the 
front of it just under the arches 

ROT, the name applied to a disease peculiar to 
sheep, and caused by the j)reHcnce in the gall bladder 
and biliary ducts of that animal of the common liver- 
fluke {Distoma hepaiicum) of the sheep, a typical 
example of I’rematode worms, represented by the 
vanous kinds of flukes (See also Trematoda and 
Parasiies) These Distomae undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis or cycle of development, being found 
in their embryo state within the body of the fresh 
water snaiL The average length of the mature fluke 
IS about 1 inch. Within the fiver of a single sheep 
several dozens of these parasites may sometmies be 
found, and the eggs and embryos bemg dispersed mto 
water find their way into the bodies of snails Theie 
the Cercanie or embryo flukes are produced, and 
Cobbold says that ‘ it is not certain whether the Cer 
canse are taken into the bodies of quadrupeds when 
the latter are drinking water or eatmg solid food, 
but it is probable that they are transferred in either 
way It IS not unlikely that they are often swallowed 
while still withm the bodies of their molliiscan or 
msect hosts From the digestive organs of the sheep 
or cattle the Gercanie bore their way through the 
tissues mto the liver ’ 

The effects of the presence of these parasites within 
the bodies of the sheep are to produce dropsical and 
other lesions The whole system becomes disorgan- 
ized, and the animal finally dies from a combmation 
‘of causes, among which inanition is a promment fea- 


ture The number of shem destroyed in this way 
varies in difltreiit years. Wet seasons are said to 
be those most destructive, presumably on account of 
the Distomie lieiiig, tlirough their distribution in the 
damp pastures, afforded easier and fuller access to 
their hosts In a had \ear between 1,<»00,000 and 
2,000,000 of sheep have been known to he destroyed 
by rot, but the usual number is of course much less 
than this The treatment adv ocated apqtears to be 
that of purgation and analogous means, ulthough no 
great benefit is derived from measurt s of any kmd 
m severe cases 

ROT, I)uT See Dry rot 
ROTA, a Bta|Hirt m S]>aiu, in Andabisia, on a 
point of land at the north west extrcimt\ of the bay, 
and 8 miles from the tow n of ( 'mlir 1 1 has a church 
with a fine Oothic nave, a jner with gtuxl anchorage 
for small craft, and a little trade in wine and other 
produce of the district It was sacked by the British 
m 1702 Top (1887), 7868 

KOTA (or Kuota) ROMANA, the highest Papal 
court of appeal, whose jurisdiction fonncrlj extended 
over all Catholic Christendom, and whuh decided 
not only spiritual (oiitroversies, hut all questions 
concerning ecclesiastical benefices of a value above 
600 8( vdi, and the decisions of w Inch had the highest 
authority, derived from the doctrine of the pope’s 
mfallibility I’he Jiota lioinana had a collegiate con 
stitution, and consisted originally of twelve prelates, 
of whom eight wc re Italians, two Frenc h, one a (ler- 
man, and one a Spaniard Obey collectively boie the 
title of audtlon della rota, or auditors of the holy 
apostolic d j>ulace, because their sessions were held 
semi wee kly in the palace of the pope 'J'he name of 
this and other courts was denved perhaps fiom the 
circumstance that the floor of the halls was inlai<i 
with marble slabs in the fonn of wheels {u>trp), or, 
according to others, htcause the seats were disjxiHed 
in the form of a ciicle or of a scnncirclo Otlier 
supreme courts, as, for ( xaniple, at (Icnoa, have lK>me 
the same name The jurisdiction of this court was 
restricted latterly to the Papal State's, and it was 
composed exclusively of Italians See OiJRiA (Papai ) 
ROTAl’ION OF CROPS Some jdants recjuire 
certain inorganic or earth \ constitiu nts of their food 
in larger quantity than others, and it is upon this 
fact that the rotation of erojm is founded Oats con 
tain 4 j)er cent of ashes, hay 9 per cent , a ton of 
hay removes 200 lbs of ashes, and those ashes consist 
of the substanees required by another ton of hay 
Q’fie eflect of constantly cultivating the same crof) in 
the same field is to deprive the sod, to the depth to 
which the rcxits descencX of certain earthy materials 
necessary for the food of that particular jdant, other 
morganic substances, w'hieh the same plant does not 
take up, are left in the ground, and these m their 
turn become available to another crop suitably selectcxi 
for alternation Hence fanners are taught by che- 
mical science and their own expenence to grown 
certain succession of crops m the same field Wheat, 
barley, and oats are desenbed as silica plants, that 
substance bemg an abundiut constituent of their 
stems, pease, beans, and clover are distinguished as 
lime plants, turnips and potatoes as potash plants, 
and from the difference in their predoimnant inor- 
ganic food these crops are made to alteniate with 
each other In some v irgm soils the same plants mav 
be cultivated for many years m succession This 
occurred m Virginia, where for a century the some 
crops were grown without manure, but exhaustion 
ultimately took place, and the crops became deficient* 
It 18 of imyiortance for the agriculturist to discover 
the dormant morganic elements in the soil, and adoiit 
means for rendenng them available By aUowmg 
the ground to he fallow, and ploughing and pnlvar* 
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inng it 80 as to obtain ready access for air and mois- 
ture, the substratum is decomposed and its materials 
arc set free to be taken up by the roots of the plants. 
ROTATORIA See Rotifera 
ROTHE, Richarii, an eminent German theologian, 
bom 28th Jan , 1 799, at Posen He was educated first 
at the gymnasiums of Stettin and Breslau, and after 
wards (1817) studied theology under Daub at Heidel 
berg In 1823 he was appointed chaplain to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome, a position which he held 
till 1828 He afterwards became a professor at the 
theological seminary of Wittenberg In 1837 he 
was elected professor and director of the new theri 
logical seminary of Heidelberg, a position he changed 
for that of university chaplain at Bonn in 1849, but 
returned once more to HcidcUicrg m 1854 He died 
there 20th August, 1867 The work ujwm which his 
fame chiefly rests is Ins Theologisthc Ethik, a com 
plete system of speculative thtology, published in 
three vols at Witten lierg (1845-48, 2rid ed , com 
pleted by Holt/mann, 5 vols, 1867-71) In this 
work he takes a middle position between the rational 
istic and ortliod(»x schools of tin ology and while not 
sparing tin errors of the forint r, jilctuls with the 
latter for the ref(»nns nect ssary to bring the teaching 
of the cburdi more in harmony with the enlightened 
spirit of the age Other important works of his arc 
Die Anfangi dt r Chnstlu hen Kirehc und ihrer Vei 
fassiing, 1837), and Zur Df»gmatik (1863) Among 
works posthumously publishes! are Dogmatik, Vorlc 
Bungen UIhi Kiiihengeschuhte, Theologiachc Erny 
klopadie, Gtsdiiehtt derPredigt, Predigten Rtille 
Stundtn anti Ulnrsicht der thoologischen Ethik 
ROTHENBUHG OB DER TAUBER a town 
of Bavaria, in Middle Franconia, on a height above 
the Tauber, 29 miles ssK of Wur/burg It is an 
ancient and inttn sting plate with (juite a medifieial 
aspt'ct, having lofty walls flunked with towers, and 
though very irregularly built, contains many band 
some buildings, private and [niblic Of the latter 
are a jniro Gothic dun eh, with Ixiautifully painted 
glass and inten sting monuments , a town house, 
orphan asylum, and hosjutal Po]» (1895), 7191 
ROTHEHHAM, a inaiktt town and county 
borough of England, in the West Ridmg of York, 
6 miles north east of Sheffield, at the junction of the 
Rother with the 1 )on The Don is here crossed by 
several bridges The church of All Saints, restored 
in 1874 75, is a sj»lc ndid cditiec in the Perpendicular 
style, built duiing tin reign of Edward IV The 
grammar school was originally founded in 1483 
The other ehu»f buildings compiiso the council hall, 
corporation offices, school of scuiice and art, the 
court house, the post ofhee, a good hospital, the liaths 
and free library, the mechanics’ institute, the new 
market hall, &c The maniifaetures include iron, 
steel, and brass goods r ulway wagons, glass, chemi 
cals, earthenware pipe clay, beer, &c There are 
two fine public parks Rotherham gives name to 
a parliamentary dnision of the West Riding Pop 
(1891), 42,061, (1901), 54,348 
ROTHESAY, a royal burgh, seaport, and favourite 
watering place of Scotland chief town of the county 
of Bute, is beautifully situated at the head of a fine 
bay on the north ea,st side of the island of Bute 
The town occupies the centre of the bight of the 
bay, and with its suburbs stretches along its east 
and west shores for above 2 miles on eitlier side, in 
a senes of handsome villas, a large area of ground in 
front of the towm and reclaimed from the sea being 
tastefully laid out, and forming a beautiful prome 
node The town hall and county buildings form a 
handsome structure, surmounted by a massive tower 
There are places of worship in connection with the 
principal religious denominations, an academy, and 


vanous other schools and semmanes, a hydropathic 
establishment, a public hbraiy, public halls, Norman 
Stewart institute, museum, public aquanum, &c 
The town has a cotton spinning and weaving factory, 
and a considerable coasting and fishing trade On 
account of the singular mildness and salubrity of its 
climate, Rothesay is noted as a winter residence for 
invalids (especially those affected with pulmonary 
diseases) Nearly m the centre of the town stands 
the ancient royal castk, a fine ivy covered rum It 
IS first mentioned in history in the thirteenth cen- 
tury , it was burned by a brother of the Duke of 
Argyll m 1685, since which date it has been allowed 
to remain in ruins Recently great improvements 
in and around the ancient castle have been earned 
out by the Marquis of Bute Rothesay gives the 
title of duke to the Prince of Wales Pop in 1891, 
9108, (1901), 9323 

RO’THSCIIILD This celebrated European house 
his raised itself from a humble sjihere to an unex- 
ampled degree of wealth and imiiortance by judi- 
cious enterprise, a sagacious and systematic senes of 
i)p( rations, a rc jiutation for fair dealing, and a cor- 
rect estimate of men and e> cuts The founder of the 
house, Mayer Anselm, was beim of Jewish parents 
at Frankfort on the Main in 1743, and died in 1812 
Ills parents died when he was but eleven years old, 
and he was, as is common with ])oor Tews in Ger- 
many, educated for a ttae her This occui>ation not 
suiting his taste Rothschild engaged in trading in 
a small way, and was not long after emi^oyed in a 
banking house in Hanover , and in a few years his 
iiidustiy and frugality rmwle him master of a small 
cvpital Rctuniing to Frankfort he marned, and 
established the banking house which is still in oxist- 
inee The house originally consisted of his five sons 
— Anselm, born in 177*1, Solomon, born in 1774, 
Nathan liorn in 1777, Charles, born in 1788, and 
♦lames, born in 1792 Anselm resided at Frankfort, 
Solomon was located in Vienna, Nathan resided m 
London till his death tlure in 1837, Charles (Baron) 
in Naples, and Janus (Baron) at Pans In 1813 
ociurnd those political events which raised the house 
of Rotlischild to the position it has since occupied in 
the tommeicial ind financial concerns of the world 
In twelve years aliout £100,000,000 sterling were 
raised by them by way of loan or subsidy, which 
were distributed in nearly the following proportions 
for EngUnd, £40,000,000, for Austria, £10,000,000, 
for IVussia, £8,000,000 , for France, £16,000,000, for 
Naples, £10,000,000, for Russia, £5,000,000, for seve- 
ral German courts, about £1,000,000, for Brazil, over 
1.2,000,000 , exclusive of various otht r large sums 
Tilt remarkable success of the Rothschilds, setting 
aside the great ojiportunities which they have enjoyed 
from favourable circumstances, may be attributed to 
tlu*ir strict adherence to two fundamental maxims. 
The first of these, in compliance with the dying 
injunctions of the founder of the house, is their con- 
d ucting all their oper itions in cximmon Every propo- 
sition of magnitude made to one of them is submitted 
to the delilierations of all, no project is adopted 
until thus fully discussed, and it is then executed by 
united efforts A second principle is not to aim at 
exorbitant profits, to set definite limits to every 
operation, and, so far as human prudence and over- 
sight can do, to render it independent of accidental 
influences in this maxim lies one of the main secrets 
of their strength The reasonableness of their terms, 
the punctuality vinth which they execute their con- 
tracts, the simplicity and clearness of their plans, 
and their judicious manner of carrying them into 
effect, fortify their credit Before the introduction 
of the telegraph their couriers were frequently in 
adv ance of those of the government Several prmces 
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ferrmg nobility and other honours upon the different 
memben of the family It is understood that the 
Rothschildsy mdividually and conjointly, sustained a 
loss of several millions by the French and other 
revolutions of 1848 The brothers Anselm, Solomon, 
and Charles all died in 1855, and James m 1868 
Lionel (Baron), son of Nathan and head of the Lon* 
ion house, was the first Jewish member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, taking his seat in Jtdy, 1858, 
as one of the representatives of London His son, 
Nathaniel Meyer, was created a baron of the United 
Kmgdom m 1885 As the members of each succeed 
ing generation are gradually admitted into the firm, 
and as the cousins generally intermarry, the family 
seems destined for long to occupy the position of 
monarchs of European finance 

ROTIFERA, Rotatoria, or Wheel Animalcui es, 
a group of organisms, microscopic as to size, found m 
habiting water, and distinguished by the possession of 
an anterior disc hke structure {ti ochal disc), furnished 
with vibratile cilia or filaments, and which is capable 
of being everted and mverted at will The general 
possession of this cihated disc is the distinctive fca 
ture of the Rotifera, the zoological position of which 
was for long a matter of discussion among naturalists 
Their popular name of ‘Wheel Animalcules’ has 
been denved from the appearance of a revolving 
wheel produced by the movements of the cilia which 
fringe the front disc — an appearance which, as will 
be presently explained, is quite illusory For long 
these ammalcules were confused in their identity 
with the Infusoria (see Protozoa), the latter being 
forms of much lower organization, and not at all to 
be compared m complexity of structure with the 
Rotifers The first Rotiftr was discovered by Leeu- 
wenhoek in 1702, who then descnlied the Rotifer vvl~ 
garu This naturalist, attracted by the red colour of 
the ram water which had collected in a gutter of his 
house, examined a drop of it by aid of the microscope, 
with the result of discovering therein an immense 
number of animalcules Some of these he tells us 
were red in colour, others being gfreen, and he also 
noted that their bodies were ‘ composed of particles 
of an oval shape,* and that they possessed ‘ certam 
short and slender organs or limbs, which were pro- 
truded a little way out of their bodies, by means of 
which they caused a kind of circular motion and 
current m the water’ Leeuwenhoek also subse 
quently described other Rotifera, such as the well 
known Mehcerta rtngms, and in 1824 Bory St 
Vincent had a catalogue of at least eighty species 
At this latter period, however, the special identity 
and relations of the Rotifera had not been made 
out They were simply ‘animalcules’ to these older 
observers, and as such were indistinguishable from 
the swarms of Infusoria and other nimute forms of 
animal life already known to them Ehrenlierg 
was among the first to separate out the Wheel 
Ammalcules from amongst the other forms, and 
to assign to them through his microscopic mvestiga- 
tions of their structure a higher place in the animal 
scale than the Infusoria and their allies, and the 
labours of more modem days and of recent inquirers, 
armed with powerful microscopes, have resulted m 
our recognition of this group of organisms as a 
defined class so far as its own mtemal organization 
is concerned. 

It IS, however, still a matter of choice and of 
discussion as to the position which the class Rotifera 
should hold in the ammal kmgdom, m other words, 
the determination of the relationships of the class as 
a whole has been found to be a matter attended with 
much difficulty The position which has been most 
commonly assigned to these animalcules has been that 
voL. m 
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of Echinozoa or Annuloida, represented by the l^pe- 
worma. Flukes, and other forms, parasitic and non- 
parasitic. Other observers have placed the Rotifera 
as a BulxliMsion of the Annelida or True Worms, 
thus bringing them within the limits of the Annuloee 
sub kingdom The late Professor Huxley at one 
time seemed inclined to adopt this view Thus, in 
one place he ohatrves ‘The free Rotifera present 
marke<i rescmblamcs to the telotrochous larvae of 
Annelidos’, telotrochous larvaj hung those in which 
a band of ciha enciiiles the body m front of the 
mouth, whilst a second liand cvists around the anal 
region, with a tuft of cilia attm he<l to tlu centre of 
the jtrmtomtum or Ht^mcnt m fioiit of the mouth 
The position of the ‘Wheel AmmaUuks’, oa dis- 
tinguished by their embryology and development— 
the safest guide towards asccrtamuig thi true jioai- 
tion and genealogy of any group of organisms — 
would therefort seem to be that of a section inter- 
mediate between the Turbcllana and Anntlida. 
Ceitain Rotifera it is to be noted, depart widely in 
structure and charactenstuii from this position, and 
appear in this way to increase the wide spread afhni 
ties of the group And in any sense thest animal 
cules have no affinity with tlie crustaceans, os has 
been asseited hy sonu naturalists 

These animals are mostly inhabitants of fresh 
waters They an found both in a free swimming 
and in a tt mporanly or usually attached state , and 
somt may lie parasitic Thus, Allurtia is found 
within the bodies of some (Jligoehietous Annelida, 
of which group the Earth worms are familiar ex 
amples, and Balatro similarly txists on the outer 
surfaces of these Annelidan forms 

The body in Rotifera is generally elongated, and 
usually exhibits transverse constrictions or divisions, 
which, however, are limited to the outt»r or Intogu 
mentary layer merely Their minute sue has already 
been referred to, none of these foi ms being larger than 
the length The Inidy is generally 

covered by a chitinous or homy skin, which is not 
ciliated over its surface, and the panotes or walls of 
the body are provided with both longitudinal and 
circular muscular fibres, whiih may be smooth or 
stnated (See Musclf) The generally charac- 
teristic trochal or wheel disc exists at the anterior 
part of the body, the mouth opening in the middle 
or at one side of this disc The dise vanes m its 
development throughout the group It is largest m 
the free swimming forms, which move about rapidly 
by means of the cilia with which it is providei 
It may be circular, kidney shaped, bilobular, quadri- 
lobular, or multilobular in shape It is bilobular or 
horse shoe shaped m Mehcerta and Lacinularia In 
Albertia and Notommata taidu/iada it is of small 
size, and is represented by a mere lip like process 
bordenng the mouth In Lmdia, *1 aphrocainpa, 
Balatro, Chcetonotus, &c , the trochal ilise is wanting 
In parasitic forms (Ifalatro, &c ) we can understand 
this degeneration as adapting them for their attached 
mode of life 

By means of the cilia with which the trochal disc 
IS furnished locomotion in these animalcules is sub- 
served, and at the same time their nutrition pro- 
vided for, particles of food being thus swept toward! 
the oral ajierture or mouth The ciliaiy movements, 
as hf M» already been remarked, give rise to the illusion 
of a revolving wheel, this imjiression lieing produced 
much m the same way as are the apparent waves 
which sweep over the surface of a com field, the 
spectacle bemg produced simply by the bendmg in 
turn of the individual and fixed stalks of grain 
In the same way the observer on the sea shore might 
fancy that sucoessiye waves swept inwards to the 
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tandy each wave in reahty retiring and again flowing 
inwarda llie due itaelf ia capable of retraction and 
protrusion. 

With regard to the appendages of the body in 
these forms the most important perhaps u the terminal 
organ known variously as the tad or /oof, exuting at 
the generally attenuated posterior extremity of the 
IxKly In some forms (as m most of the free liotih ra) 
the f<K»t w segmented and jointed in a telescopic 
manner, and it w generally provided with two ter 
mmal style»or prcicesses, which act like pincers, and art) 
BO adapted for hxing the Ijwly In l*ol>arthra and 
I’riarthra elongated, symmetrical, and jrnnb d, movable 
set® or bristle like organs exut In general form the 
body vanes greatly thnmghout the different families 
of !^)tiftira Some (such as Melicerta) are termed 
IvdACohuBf and jKMssess elongatotl bodies, which end 
in terminal discs, through which these aiimialH attach 
themselves tfj fixed objc t ts t ithcr singly or in udonus 
In others the bidy may be more or less rounded 
Rtephanocenjs and Dosculana secrete a gdatinons 
tube, and exemplify fixed fonus In Meluerta a 
tubular case exists, spec lally secreted by the animal 

A highly HjH(iali/ed digestive system is usually 
developed, in the fi nialos at h ast, for the m des 
appear to l>e entirely subsidiary in their development 
to the f» inaks, and may be \iewed as simply Ix^ings 
destined for the jierformance of the repioduetive 
function, and vitli little or no history or relations 
beyond th( se of ‘ locomotive testes ’ Wheie typically 
developed the alimentary canal consists of the mouth 
already alluded to, which leads into a pharynx or 
‘buccal funnel,' containing the maatar or pluiryrnfial 
bulhf which in turn c onsists of a powerful masticatory 
apparatus bour pieces thus usually exist in the 
dental bulb 'I'wo lateral jucccs tenii<‘cl the maffd 
may Ix) discerned, and two central ones termed the 
tnetut ‘1 hese jiarts are m turn often desenlKcl as 
consisting of oihe r subdiyisions Thus e aeh malle us 
or upper jaw coiihihIh of a handle or manulnium^ 
attached to which is the uncm or toothed blade 
The lower jaws or im mU h e le h poss< ss i fixe d part or 
/ti/cTum, be ariTjg two moN aWle lil.uks oi lami 'J hi 
free eiuls of tlu mallei, through muscular eontrac 
tions, work backwards and foi wards on the incus 
and thus serve like hainincMs working on a central 
anvil, foi the triitir ition of food (vosse thinks the 
masticatory apjiar Uus of llotiferaexhibits a homology 
WMth the di ntal apparatus of 1 nse ets '1 he ei M>]>h igus 
or gullet IS short and ciliated A distinct stomach 
exists, and is also ciliated intenially, whilst a eical 
or blind sac iiiav be giv» ii ott fiom taeli side of its an 
terior portion ^I’lic inte stiiu , usuallv short, teriinnate s 
in most cases m a r Iwnal which also receives 

the contents of the geiiciative ducts, and appears to 
contain the central organ of the cunous uvdtf lau ufar 
gyatem In some lb>tiferi the digestive Bvsteiu ends 
caxxdly, an unus King absent And m the males, 
as alrejady remai ki d, this s^ stt m is alxirtiv e, and ina> 
1)6 represented by a solid cord like stnuture The 
alimentary canal is further snspt iidt d within a dis 
tinct perivisceral or bodycavitv, which contains a 
fluid {chylatjutoM flutd)^ with corpuscles suspended 
in It 

No distmct organ of the circulation or hiart^ or 
system of vessels analogous to blood vessels, exists, 
unless the jienvisccral cavity and its fluid may repre 
sent these structures , but in Itotifera, as m almost 
all Annuloido, a |)eeuliar system of \essels and dila 
tations fonuing the water vascular sjstcm is to be 
noted In Rotifers this system may be beat descnlved 
as consisting, first of a large vesicle which exhibits 
rhythmical movements of exfiaiision and contraction, 
and which opens into the doata. From this vessel 
two tubes pass forward to the anterior parts and 


along the sides of the body These tabes finally end 
in cunous ramifications near the wheel-disc, and 
usually give off in their course short lateral diver- 
ticula or saccular prolongations Each of these httle 
sacs IS pear shaped, and contains mtemally a single 
long ahum attached to the free extremity of the sac 
or vesicle, and playing in its interior Some autho- 
rities maintain further that each little vesicle is in 
commimication with the pc nvasceral cavity, and conse- 
quently with the corjrtisculated fluid which that cavity 
contains I he functions of this system of vessels are 
yet undetermined in an exact manner But there 
appears every reason to suppose that it represents on 
excretory system, and that it is the analt>gue of the 
respirabiry or iinnary organs of other ammals, or 
perha[)a of l>oth of these latter systems In the 
al)8< nee of any distinct respiratory organs this view 
recei v< B some su pport I^ey dig savs that water enter- 
ing the |)envisc«ril cavitv by endosmosis mingles 
there with the digestive pnMlucts which have sum 
larly passed through the walls of the alimentary 
trait to form the * cby laqueous fluid ’ And he further 
views the system of tubes as serving to excrete the 
waste products derived from the pen visceral cavity, 
an<l as discharging tlu se ]>roduct8 into the contractile 
bladder, and thence into the cloaca (iosse believes 
that the whole ap])arituB represents the unnary 
system, the cloacal bladder being, in his view, simply 
the urinary liladder The males, it may be noted, 
although destitute of the distinct alimentary system 
of the females, nevertheless possess the water vascular 
system as m the latter forms 

The nervous 8> stem consists of a single ganglionic 
mass (of relatively large size when compaied with the 
size of the b(>d>) situated near the troehal disc, on 
one (dorsal) side of the Ixxly, which has accordingly 
been named the 7iew af side The ganglion appeara 
to K m general of bilobular shape One or more 
pigment spots, presumed to possess the functions of 
eyes, are generally to be seen placed on the ganglion, 
whilst a nhaUd /u/, and the ccdcai , or spur like process 
setn in many rotifers, are doubtless sensory organs, 
subserving the sense prob ibly of touch Occasionally 
a H le or vesu le eout lining limy or e ileareous particles 
occurs in Ib)tifera, and this latte r sti ueture, if sensory 
at all, m ly be jiresumed to be auditory m function 
Reproduction is subserved by an ovary or female 
generative apjiaratus and a testis or male organ — 
the botifera being dioeious, and the sexes being 
mvaiiably situated in different imbviduals The 
males are much smaller than the females, and their 
nlitively deficient organi/ation has already been 
allutled to I'he ovary is an elongated pear shaped 
structure, opening into the cloaca Copulation be 
tween the sexts takes place I'he embryos may 
unde rgo part of their develofiment within the body 
of the parent After a single act of imjiregnation 
b> the males the ft male RotiKra appear to be capable 
of producing embryos for a lengthened period , and 
m summer young apjiear to be produced without 
contact with the male No metamorphosis is under 
gone by the young fonn, but the egg undergoes com 
plete segmentation or yolk division. An asexual 
method of reproduction, which may serve perhaps 
to explain the production of embryos by females 
witliout the presence of males, has been described in 
Rotifera, as consisting m the development of so called 
UHTiUr Ota ^see Pom/oa), which may be regarded 
most probably as modified internal buds 

One vtr\ remarkable feature of these ennous 
forms cousists in their power of being resuscitated 
after bemg subjected to repeated desiccations or dry- 
ings L^uweuhoek was familiar with this pro- 
perty, which exemphfies the jihenomena of potmttal 
or dormant vnialtly. Profeaior Owen, in 1838, aaw 
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a Rotifer tX Freibuiv reviyed, alter having been 
pieeerved m dry sand by Schulxe for four years, 
and Dr. Carpenter has dned and revived the same 
Rotifien some half dozen tunes Any one in fact, 
mth a good microsco{)e, can satisfy himself of the 
facdity with which the Kotifera may be complttely 
desiccated (as they are m nature by the summer sun 
drying them up from the pools m which they exist), 
and yet be completely restored to their wonted acti 
vity on the addition of a little moisture We may 
presume that, in dormant \ itality, as exemplified by 
these forms, life exists m such a state as does that 
of the half drowned man — namely, m a state of 
suspended animation — waiting only the restoration 
of the necessary conditions to recall it 

The classification of the Eotifcra is still a matter 
whereon the skill of naturalists must be exerted 
Various systems of nirangement, all of which are 
more or less abstruse m character or inapplicable m 
details, have been from time to time brought for 
uard. Of the four or five orders now usually re 
cognized the largest is Ploima, comprising the tuo 
sub orders Loricata (genera Brachionvs Notem^ 
Pterodinaf Colurus, L%ich}ani.% SaJjnna, Diiwtliari^ 
Jtattulus, &.C ), and Illoricata (genera Mtnotodon 
AspUmichna,, Synchevta^ Tnarthra, Hydatirut^ A! 
hertia^ Taphrocampa^ Notommata, Slc The ordti 
Bdelloida contains Rotifir and a few otlitr gtntia, 
and the other orders are Khi/ota {Fhscularm, Sit 
phanoccros^ AJeliarta Tiotlioydiara, ) Siirto 
poda {Ptdahon^ lltmrthra), and Scisonu(ta (-S^(/s<>»?, 
Paroiseison, &c ) 

ROTROU, Jean, a Fiench dramatist, Inirn at 
Dreuz m 1609, was the most (Ustinguished dramatu 
wnter among the predecessors of Corneille Of his 
thirty -BIX tragedies, tragi comedus, and comedies 
only one — the tragedy of Venetslas (as reiistd by 
Marmontcl) — keeps the stage, the plot of this pieeo 
18 borrowed from the Spanish of Roxos Rotnm 
endeavoured to eleiate the tone of the drama by 
giving it a moral put pose, and his heroes and hetoines 
are made to utter Christian sentiments Ri(h(lieu, 
who granted him a pension, could not prev til upon 
him ^ assist in decrying tho Cid of C^oriieille In 
1650 Rotrou fell a \ictim to a pfstikntial disease, to 
which he nobly expost d himself in the disehargt of 
his oihcial duties as one of the jjniicipal magistrates 
of his native place His (huires appeared at Pans 
in 1820 m five vols 

ROTTECK, Kakl Wfncfhiauh Rode(kbb von, 
a German historian and publicist, was born at Frei 
burg in Baden, 18th July, 1770 He was educated 
at the university of his native town, where his father 
w as perpetual tlean of the medical faculty Although 
by profession an advocate he devoted the greater 
part of his attention to the study of history, and m 
1798 was apjiointtd proffssor of that department in 
Freiburg University, a chair which he exchanged for 
that of natural and international law m 1818 He 
soon became an industnous writer on public law, 
and hjs numerous newspa|»er articles and pamphlets 
on representative bodies, on the danger of maintain 
mg large standing armies, and other subjects, attracted 
notice. In 181^ he was chosen by his university as 
their representative m the first chamber of the states 
of Baden, and soon proved an ardent champion of 
Mlitical reform He was one of the founders of l)tr 
Freismnige, a journal with strong democratic lean 
inga, and brought upon himself the displeasure of 
the conservative party, who compelled him to resign 
hi8 professorship, and discontinue the editing of all 
pttblio prmts for five years The liberal party looked 
upon as a martyr, and addresses and presents 
were sent to him from all parts of Germany His 
native town elected him mayor, but the government 


refused their sanction, and upon * being chosen a 
second time he resigned in order to pi'eserve pnblio 
order An attempt was also made to exclude him 
from the second chamber of the states, to which his 
fellow citizens hiul sent him as their representative 
m 1810, but this was iiKlUctual, and he ctmtinued 
to hold his seat till his death, 2t)th ]Suvtml>er, 1840 
Shortly before th it ev t ut ho had In en re admitted 
as a lecturer at tho universitv, but a severe illness 
and a keen sense of the vv rungs he b ul sufftiid proved 
stionger than the lieiufitof tho siti'^f ittum such a 
tanly step on the ]>art of the governiiu ut lonld have 
given him As a historian lloiUtk is vvnloli known 
by his Allgemcine Woltgcsthu hu, pnhhshed in 
nmcvols iKt ween 181*^ and 18J7, tlu twenty fourth 
edition, with two vols of contum itiou by Steger and 
Hermes, was published at Biunswuk in I86d 
Numerous translations of the oiigmal work, or of an 
abridgment published by b'ottock undtr the title of 
Aus/ug aus dtr Weltgestbuhte, hive appeared m 
most of the languagts of Eiiro|>e It is a cntual 
narrative of piomiiunt events wiittcn from a liberal 
point of view and m a char and attractive stvle 
Among his other works are, Lehrluich dis Vemunft 
rechts und dcr StjiatswisseiiHchaftcu (two vols , Stutt 
gart, 182h-30), Lehrlmch der okonomischen Politik 
(Stuttgart, 1815), Kleineie Schnfttn (throe vols, 
Stuttgart, 1829-10), and, conjointly with Welcker, 
a Staatslexilvon (iifteeu vols , Altona, 18 14-44) 
ROTl'ENJ^URG, a town of Wlirtemlierg, in the 
circle of the Schvvartzwald, beautifully situated on 
the left bank of tho Neckar, about 7 miles south 
west from ^’ilbingtn 9'ho c istlo, croc ted in 1216 
hy the counts (»f Holitnbirg, is now transformed 
into a prison Another important building is the 
R ('atholic cathedral Ihcrc are numerous hop* 
hclds, orchards, and vineyards in the neighbourhood, 
and some manufactures are earned on '1 he place 
Htaiuls on the Mtc of the Uoinau stitum Sumalocenna, 
und rcuiaiiiH of a magnificent a<|uecliict are to be seen, 
while coins and other ancient n mams are occa- 
sionally found I*op in 1895 6855 

ROTTENSSTONK, a decomposed stony substance, 
consisting, accoiding to an analysis by R I’hilips, of 
alumina, 80, carbon, 10, und silica, 4 It is used 
for polishing metallic surfaces, glass, &e , and is 
cbiclly f(»uiid m Derbyshire aiul South Wales and 
nc IT Albany m New York state It is either gray 
ish, blackish, or reikbsh brown m colour, and is soft 
and easily scraped to powder 
ROTTJJIDAM, after Amsterdam, the largest 
city and the chief stajiort in the Netherlands It 
Ins in the province of South Holland, IG miles south 
west of AuistcreUm, with which it is eonncctfd by 
1 allway, and on the right bank of tin Nicuwe Maas, 
which IS navigable, but the city has unue clirte t com- 
inunicatioii with the sea by means of the canal called 
the Nicuwe Waterweg (12 miles long) 'J’lie Maas 
18 crossed by two bridges, one a great lailway bridge 
and another for carnages and foot jiassengcrs The 
city 18 inters(cted by many cinals, communication 
aeu'oss them being maintained by innumerable draw 
bridges, and it is travcimd by the Rcjtto, a small 
stream, at the junction of which with the Maas there 
18 a large dyke or dam, whence the name Rotterdam 
Many of the canals are jilantcd with trees, impart- 
mg to them a pleasing aspect , md several of them 
are so deep as to form excellent harbours, and admit 
the largest ships to he alongside th< warehouses in 
the middle of the town The water in them is kept 
fresh and clean by the flow and ebb of the tide, 
which nses 10 to 12 feet Along the nver, which 
opposite the town is 30 to 40 feet deep, is a fine quay, 
mile long, called the Boompjes (Little Trees), from 
a Ime of elms, planted in 1616, now grown to a large 
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lixe Many of the hotwes are atiaint*loo1cmg gabled 
edifices, overhanging their foun^tions a considerable 
way, and the pnncipal buildings being along the 
chief canals or * havens’, the other streets have 
mostly a less attractive appearance The chief rail- 
way station stands on an elevated foundation near 
the centre of the town, here also the principal 
tramways diverge 

There are several market places, but none of them 
is very large, among them may be mentioned the 
Groote Markt (Great Market), in the centre of which 
18 a statue in honour of Erasmus, who was a native 
of the city Rotterdam possesses a number of im 
portant buildings, including the tovm hall, court 
houses, exchange, post and telegraph office, Boy mans 
museum or gallery of pictures, academy of fine arts, 
art industrial museum, theatres, banks, fish market, 
arcade, &,c There are numerous churches, of various 
denominations,including Cal vini8tic,Roman Catholic, 
French, English, Scotch, &c The oldest Calvinistic 
(originally a Roman Catholic) church is the Groote 
Ke^, or church of St Laurens, founded in 1414, and 
finished in 1472 It contains monuments to the ad 
mirals I)e Witt, Kortenaar, and De Brakel, and has 
one of the finest organs in the country There is a 
general hospital, andseveral others, and many friendly 
and benevolent societies , a Latin school, called the 
Erasmus Gymnasium, schools of medicine and navi 
gation, and numerous other schools There are zoo 
mgical gardens and a public park. 

The inhabitants of Rotterdam are chiefly engaged 
in commerce, which may be called the mainstay of 
the city It sends to the 1 )utch eastern possessions 
and to the West Indies provisions of all kinds, spirits, 
wines, mineral waters, and manufactured goods, in 
return for coffee, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, spices, cotton, 
dye woods, &c To Great Britain, with which it 
carries on an extensive and lucrative trade, it sends 
cheese, butter, margarine, flax, linseed, garden seeds, 
clover seed, fruits of various kinds, gin, large nura 
bers of sheep and cattle, &c. With America and with 
France, Spain, Portugal, and other states of Europe, 
a good trade is likewise carried on Along the 
Rhine and by railway it sends inland sugar, coffee, 
cotton, dye woods, indigo, spiccs, tobacco, rape seed, 
petroleum, butter, che* se, fish, &c , in return for 
wheat, rye, Moselle and Rhine wine, pottery-ware, 
chmnical stuffs, The tonnage enCbrcd in 1900 
amounted to an aggregate of h, 81 6,928 tons, the 
urnviils being largely by tlic Niciiwc Waterueg, 
through the llooU of Holland Rotterdam has 
many distillent^s, brewe rics, vinegar works tan 
works, ciiiidlc works, dye works, extensive sugar 
refineries, bleach tulds, cigar maiiufactoi us, choeo 
late works, maiganne woiks chcniieal works, com, 
oil, and othe^r nulls, ship building yards, &c l\)p 
in 1900, im 185 

ROTl'l, Rcittkf, or Rotto, an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, off the south west end of Timor, from 
which it is separated by Kotti or Semao Strait, about 
5 miles wide, lat (Buka Bay, south east side), 10** 
58' 8. , Ion 123** 5' k , greatest length, freim east to 
west, 36 miles, breadth from north to south, about 
11 miles It has a bold, rocky coast, and is of mode 
rate height, with undulating hills, on the south east 
Bide of the island there is a good and safe harbour, 
called Buka Bay, from which horses, buffaloes, 
pigs, goats, deer, poultry, bees’ wax, and honey are 
exported. One of the most valuable products of the 
island 18 the lontar or palmyra palm, the juice of 
which IS one of the principal articles of food Coooa 
nut, plantain, banana, and mango trees abound. 
Rotti produces rice, maize, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
and excellent timber of various sorts, bufifaloes, large 
and hardy horses, goats, sheep, and pigs are plentifid, 


much wild honey and edible nests are collected and 
exported. Hurricanes and earthquakes are not un- 
common The island belongs to the Dutch, and has 
a population of about 75,000 The natives are a 
fine looking race, and are supposed to have ongmally 
come from Java 

ROITWEIL, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle 
of the Schwarzwald, on a height above the left bank 
of the Neckar, 49 miles B.S w from Stuttgart Rott- 
well appears to have been at first a Roman colony, 
and a number of valuable and interesting antiquities 
have been found in and around the town At a very 
early penod it rose to the rank of an imperial free 
town Pop (1895), 6961 

ROTUMAH, an island of the Pacific, nearly 300 
miles N N w of Fiji, 4 to 5 miles wide and about 16 
long It 18 hilly, of volcanic ongin, and generally fer 
tile, proaucing coooa nuts m especial perfection, and 
exporting quantities of copra It was ceded to 
Britain by the native chiefs in 1879, and is governed 
by a commissioner as a dependency of the Fiji group 
The natives are now Christians, and number about 
2600 They are a peaceable and well behaved people, 
many of them able to speak English The men 
make excellent sailors. 

ROTUNDA (L rotundut^ round), any building 
round within and without, as the Pantheon, in Rome 

ROUBAIX, a town in France, in the department 
of Nord, 6 miles north east of Lille It is a clean, 
regular, well built town, but has few public edifices 
deserving of particular notice, though we may mention 
the church of St Martin, the town house, the theatre, 
and an hospital It has recently risen to great im- 
portance by its manufactures of woollens and other 
tissues, its worsted and cotton mills, wool combing 
works, dye works, tanneries, &c As a centrsd 
manufacturing locality, surrounded by populous 
places (such as Tourcomg) engaged m similar in 
dustnes, it attracts purchasers from all parts of 
h ranee, and has also a laigt tiade Pop (1886), 
89,781 (1901), 124,660 

HOUBILLAC, Louis Fuan(;‘()Is, a sculptor, was 
born at Lyons m 1695, and settled in England m 
the reign of George I In the absolute dearth of 
native talent which prevailed at that period he long 
stood at the head of his profession He executed a 
statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens, one (for 
Garrick) of Shakspere, now in the British Museum, 
and another of Sir Isaac Newton, erected at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but was chiefly employed on 
sepulcliral monuments He wrote satires m his 
native language He died in London m 1762 

ROUBLE, a silver com, the standard of money 
in Russia, containing 278 grams of fine silver, and 
equal to about 3s 2d of British money In actual 
Circulation there is little but paper money, valued at 
from ten to twenty per cent below its nominal value. 
A rouble is divided into 100 copecks Half and 
quarter roubles, and fifth, tenth, and twentieth parts 
of a rouble, are coined m siher, gold coins of the 
nominal value of three roubles (the imperial ducat) 
and five roubles (the demi imperial) are also coined 

ROUEN, a town of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Seme Inferieure, agreeably situated on the 
Seme, 87 miles N N w of Pans by railway It stands 
in a valley on a gentle acclivity facing we south, and 
18 m the shape of an irregular oval, the contour of 
which IS marked out by the site of the old ramparts, 
which have been levelled down and converted into 
finely planted boulevards. In addition to the town 
proper, which stands on the right bank of the river, 
there are several suburbs Of these that of St Sever, 
on the left bank, is the most extensive, it is now 
connected with the town by two bridges. When 
viewed from the adjoining heights, particularly ttom 
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the bill of St. Gethanne on the loath-eMt, whence it 
ie eeen to the greateet advantagOf no provincial town 
in France preeents a more magnificent and venerable 
aspect A doeer inspection does not tend to heighten 
the impression whicn a distant view produces. The 
streets, though long and tolerably straight, are 
narrow, dark, and dirty, and the houses, for the most 
part of wood and often faced with slate, are poorly 
built, and so lofty and crowded as to exclude a free 
droulation of air Many of these houses, however, 
are interesting from their antiquity, and in the west 
em part of the town, which is of more modern con- 
struction, there are several handsome streets, with 
elegant mansions of stone To these must be added 
the rows of houses along the magnificent quays by 
which the banks of the river are lined Among the 
public edifices the first place is due to the cath^ral, 
a vast and imposing structure, commenced under 
Philippe Auguste in 1220, and gradually completed 
dunng a succession of centuries, hence varying 
much both in the style and merits of its architecture, 
but still one of the most splendid basihcas of which 
France can boast Its west front, formmg one side 
of the fruit and flower market, is flanked by two 
lofty towers, m different styles of architecture, and 
IS so incnisted with imi^es and sculptures as almost 
to resemble a piece of rock work The interior is 
485 feet long, 104 feet broad, and 89^ feet high It 
IB in the early pointed style, and has three remark 
ably fine rose windows in the nave and transepts 
The choir has exquisitely carved stalls and some 
beautifully painted glass, and on its pavement are 
small lozenge shaped tablets of marble, marking the 
spots where the heart of Richard Occur de Lion, and 
the bodies of his brother Henry, his uncle Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, and John, duke of Bedford, regent of 
Normandy, were interred The other edifices most 
deserving of notice are the archbishop’s palace, im 
mediately adjoining the cathedral, the abbey of 8t 
Ouen, with a church, regarded as one of the most 
perfect Gothic edifices in the world, with a toiler 
260 feet in height, wholly composed of open arches 
and tracery, and terminating in an octangular crown 
of Jleurs de-liH, the church of St Maclou, a fine 
STOcimen of flond Gothic, the Tour de la Grosse 
Horloge, a square Gothic tower, a ith pointed wmdows, 
containing the principal clock of the town, the hotel 
de ville, onginally part of the abbey of St Ouen, 
with a modem front and Connthian colonnade, the 
palais de-justice, a Gothic edifice of the fifteenth ceu 
tury, remarkable alike for the delicacy and boldness 
of its construction, the H5tel de Bourgth^roulde 
(15th century), with fine reUefs, the Mu8<$e or picture- 
gallery (built m 1888), containing a large collection of 
paintings, particularly of the hrench school, and the 
Anciennes Halles, or market buildings. There is a 
municipal library containing 180,000 volumes and 
2500 MSS , a museum of antiquities, and another of 
natural history In the Place de la Pucelle is a monu- 
ment to the Maid of Orleans, on the spot where she 
is said to have been burned There is also a recent 
statue of this heroine, and others of Corneille, Boiel 
dieu, Napoleon, &c !^uen is the see of an archbishop, 
the seat of various courts, and possesses a chamber 
of commerce, an exchange, mint, theological school, 
medical school, school of science and hterature, a 
lyceum, academy of science and art, school of pamt- 
in^sculpture, and architecture, &c. 

Tie staple manufactures are cottons, m a great 
vanety of forms, produced to such an extent as to 
make Rouen the Manchester of France A class of 
cotton goods made with dyed yam are known as 
rouennertet The other pnncipal articles are woollen 
goods, machmery of vanous kinds, confectionery, 
•oap^ ohemioalB, earthenware, &c There are nu- 


merous spinning mills, dye-works, Ueaoh-fields, tan* 
nenee, sugar refineries, copper and iron foundries 
The situation of the town on the railway from Paris 
to Havre, and on an important navigable river ac- 
cessible by large vessels, is very favourable for tradUi 
The principal articles are corn, flour, wool, cotton, 
coal, ()6troleam, wine, brandy, colonial produce, and 
the various articles of its manufacture. 

Roueu IB a place of great antiquity, and existed 
before the conquest of Gaul by the Romans, under 
whom it took, and for several oeuturies retained, the 
name of Rotomagut In the ninth century it was 
taken and pillaged by the Normans, who made it 
their capita After the Norman conquest it long 
continued in the (lossession of the Knglisli, who 
finally lost it m 1449, eighteen years after they had 
disgraced themselves by the judicial murder of Joan 
of Arc Among eminent men bom hero art) Conn ille, 
Fontcmclle, Boieldieu, and Flaubert Pop (1886), 
107,163, (1901), 115,914 

ROUGE, a very fine red powder, usually prepared 
by calcining ferrous sulphate (green vitnol) It is 
used by jewellers, , for polishing purposes The 
cosmetic rouge is quite different from this It may 
be prepared from safflower mixed with finely pow- 
dered French chalk, or its basis may be carmine or 
vermilion 

ROUGE CROIX. See Poursuivant 

ROUGE DRAGON See Poursuivant 

ROUGE ET NOIR (French, ‘Red and Black’), 
Trbntk UN (‘ Thirty one ’), or Trbntk bt Quarantb 
(“Ihirty and Forty’), a modern game of (hance, 
which superseded faro and binbi In France about 
1789, and which soon found its way into all the 
gaming houses of the Continent It was prohibited 
by law m France in 1838 and in Germany in 1873 
The game is played upon a table, which is covered 
with green cloth, and is narrower at the centre 
than at the two rounded ends, having thus an out- 
line nearly like that of the body of a violin The 
table 18 divided into four sections, each of which are 
marked in the centre with a diamond, the diamonds 
being alternately red and black. The quarters are 
further separated, two by two, by bands which cross 
the table at its narrowest part, and at each end of 
the table are ooncentnc yellow bands 1 he players 
being assembled, the tailleur (one of the dealers who 
manage the tables, keep the bank, and watch the 
players) takes his place at the centre of the table, 
opposite the croupier (another tailleur), and opens 
SIX packs of fifty two cards each, which are counted 
and shuffled by several tailleurs, and then returned 
to the first taiUeur, who presents them to one of the 
players to be cut This being done a row of cards is 
dealt for noir until the number 31 is reached or passed. 
The court cards count ten each, the others according 
to their number of pips Another row is similarly 
dealt for rouge The row that counts nearest to 3 1 wins. 
If both count the same number of points it is a ref ait, 
and the tailleur must make a fresh deal from the stock 
of undealt cards still on the table But if both the 
rows first dealt reach the number of 31 it is a refait de 
irente et un, and the bank claims the half of the stakes 
There are four chances in the game, rouffe, noir, 
couleur, and inverse, and the player chooses bis chance 
by depositing his stake on either of the two red 
diamonds for rouge, on either of the black diamonds 
for noir, on one of the transverse bands for couleur, 
and on one of the concentnc yellow bands for inverse 
How the stakes are decided for rouge and noir we have 
already seen CouUur wins if the first card turned up 
by the tailleur m the deal is of the winning colour, 
red or black, if the case is contrary inverse wins. 
The game would be an equal one between the players 
and Sie bank were it not for the advantage the latter 
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han when there ih a refait de trente et^un, which is esti- 
mated tootcurena in forty four deals, orafterdeduct 
ingsix or seven probable refaits of other niimb( rs there 
remain still thirty eight material deals, in which, on 
th( average, th* n fait dt trente-et un will ocxmr once, 
this givt s the bank a pi^rccntagc of all the sums 
stake d, or about 1 1 p< r < ent In spite of the rnatht 
tnatical proof of the ml vantage of the bank many 
cnthuHiastK gamesters have great faith m their sup 
iiifallibh systems of breaking it, and th<re is 
no doulit that by what is (ailed a run (»f gocxl luck 
corisideraliK winnings may be madi, owing to tb< 
small jien entagt in the bank’s favoin , but the in 
cxorable refait will give tin bank sue ( c ss in tin (ml 
The prineijial systems are the martingah ind tlu 
paioli Jii th( foniur if tlu playirwins lie piiks 
up the amount, but if h( losis lu (ontimas todoubh 
the staki until tlu (olourlu stiikts on %\inH and 
then he rt gains at on« stroke all his los.s<s, and tlu 
original stakts lx ssh s Jhit this inod< of st iking is 
prevented by Imiiting a smgh stikept ibont 1100, and ' 
the lowest stik4 lx ing the pl tyer e in only double 
twelve tunes lx fon n at lung th it sum Ht suh s 
the possibilit^y ol aitfiit dt trentt <t un during the ! 
imvrtingale ujim ts tlu ulmlt tli< tiry In the paroh 
the jilayer jwltijtts tin itveist s;ysttm A\ lu n he 
loses ht ag iin [uitsdoun a single stikt, but win n he 
gains ht tloublt s it, intl kt t ps on (hung st» is long us 
ho got s tui wiimmg VVtre lu to win twt Ivc tmu s 
insueetssion st ii Ling w ith lit vvtuild he agiintr 
by Jb'^OO, but tlu jiitil) ibilitu s III tliat he vvtuild itise 
as mutli 111 small sums, anti in mlditum, the st ikes 
(laiirud liy tlu bink ft»r the rifaits th it vvtuild bt 
reitiin to t»eiur in siuli alongeourse of pl i^ lake 
remit ttt , the ginu is still jiUiyed at Wtuiti Cailt» 
Wtt Hotii I I IK 

llOlKjrKT DK LTSIjE Stt IMausi ii r mhf 

ItOULKRS (Kltrmsh, AVmsse/mre ) a temii of 
}klgium, in W< st FI indi rs t»n tlit M indtl, 17 niilt s 
Houth t)f Iliugts It liiswidt and itgukii stittts 
well built bouses alugt public stpurt a hintlstuiu 
town house, a piiisli eliuieli with an old town uiul 
a fine ettlltge 'Flu ehitf industriil establishments 
are lirewerus, elislillt lit s, taunt lus, oil aiiel silt 
woiks Lint n and tutlon gooels, hats senji glut 
cliietiry, anti Itibattti in alst> m inufat tun el and 
tlu're' is an im])oit!int tiath I’ttp (1000), 21 230 

KOlTLKrriMFuiitli, ‘Litih Win el ) a gniu 
of ehanee iiitntthu e d about tlu e lul tif the 1 Stliee ntui^ 
inte) Pans wluit it bet ime the favtuirite gimbling 
game until it w us suppiusst d then inlHltS itshaiid 
tlu'sanu fiite iiltuig with rouge e t non (which ste) it 
tbo (leiiiiati w ite ring plaets in 1073 Ihe nuiUtte 
table is t)f an e>bltnig loini et»vert d with gieen eleith 
with a deep etuuavi de jm ssitm in tlu centre of 
alKHit 2 feet in elianuter, all nuind this lavityaie 
(ells, thiity seventu tliiit\ tight in nuiiibir, jmiiiltd 
alternately red iiul blaek anel numbered 1 tt) 3(> 
the thirty stve n it lied tables whieh were used at 
Wiesbiule n and Ilonibnig had their tem lining eell 
markodwith a single /in)(()) the tlnity eight eelleel 
tables of llaelen Ikule n iiiel Fms hid cells fi>r tlu 
HinglcMind elemble /ert) (0 0) I nun the eentie ttf tlu 
deprossum nsc's an axis on wliieh le volvt s i tbse the 
uppe r surfaeo of whu !i lias a ge nth slope tt>w irds the 
edge, which is on a level with the i iieumfen ne e of 
the depitssion Tlu eioss like hantUe bv wliuh the 
disc IS set in me>tum uses from tlu upper extii'iiiitj 
of the axis On tlu margins of the two um.unmg 
portimis of the table an )>ainted the words jrxnr, 
passCf 'iioir, impair^ manqnc rouge Tlu iiumlHrs 
1 to 3b with the zeros ai ranged in three, tedumns, 
occupy the rest of the sjuvee at each t nd of the table 
Those wdio manage the table’ and keep the bank are 
called tailleura The game is thus pla}cd a tailkur 


sets the movable disc m motion, and at the same 
instant throws an ivory ball upon it in an opposite 
direction to its revolution , the ball goes round once 
or twice, and at last drojm into one of the numbered 
e< 11s alxive mentioned the ce 11 into which it drops 
de termining the gain or loss of the players A player 
may stake his money on any of the numliers or zeros, 
or on the pair, pas.se , neur, impair, manejue, or rouge, 
and this he dew b} 1 lynig 'his stake on the part of 
tlu table marked by the ehosen numlier or word 
If he has ehosen a nuniU r or zero corresponding to 
the one into which the bill drops he receives thirty- 
six times his stake (his stake and thirty five times 
more), if, howc vci, he has seketed two numbers, he 
leeeives only eighteen times hi-, stake, if he has 
ehosen three numbers twelve times, and so on He 
may choose all the twelve numbers in one of the 
columns of figures (which lu dots by putting his 
numey at tlu foot of the eolnnin), and if one of thejso 
mjmlK,rs is Hiiccossful he guns thiee tunes his stake 
Tliose whc> jirtfer staking cm pair, impair, passe, 
matK|ue, rouge, or ncur, if siu etssful, receive their 
stake and as muc h nioie J*air w ms if the ball drojis 
Hilo a cc 11 marked with an c vi n number, impair if it 
falls into a cell with an odd niimlx r, manque if into 
any cell numbcrid 1 to Ik, />ass( if into cells 19 tc* 36, 
routp if into a led cell and noir if into a blaek one 
Slumld the b ill f dl into any of tlu cc lls marked with 
tlu zcios the stakes of tlu ]>lay< rs w ho risk the list 
mentioned six chanecH ire cither ttpiilly divided 
between the bank and the pl lyers oi ire ‘put ni 
piison’, in the 1 ittei east, the next trill dee ides 
whether they art to go wholl> to the ])liytTS oi to 
the bank 1 lu id vantage of tlu bank lu s m the fact 
that while (in the east of i single ztio) there iie 
thirty seveiittlK the amount returned to the winners 
IS oni\ it the rite to 1 to make tlu ginie ctpial 
It should be If) to 1 This gives tlu liank or 
alx) it 2>{ j)ir cent on the gross stakes laid on the 
nurnl)eis, in tlu ease of jiiii impui, niinejue, passe, 
loiigi, iiul non when the bill falls into the zero cell 
(whieii will oeeiir on an iverige one e in tliirty seven 
tunes) the b ink s jaotit is furthi i meie iscd by 1 2^ pe r 
tent With the double zeio in addition the piohts 
of the bank aie eonsideiably higher 

UOLMAPslA, or Ri vi wnv, a kiiigdom of south 
eastern hurope embriemg what usul to be called 
tlu l)inubiiii pnmipalitus, oi jiiovmtes of Mol 
(lav 11 uul W ilaehug to which has been added the 
j)ioviiut 1 )obi iidsha, cm the Black St i It is sur 
lemiukd b\ Riissi i the Blaek Sea Bui gun g Servia, 
ind \ustru llungarj total m a, ^>0 720 sepi iit rinks 
The e ij)ital is Bucharest, the next largest tow ns are 
Jass^ and O ilatz 

JVloi I) w i\ IS boiineh don the north and east byRus 
Mil from whuli it is sejiuiated by tlu Jbuth and the 
Daiiubt) on tlu south by W il lehi i and on the west 
b^ tlu \ustriin provinei sof Fraiisvlv iiiia and Buko 
wini Tt isalxmt 220 milts fiom south east to north 
w e st, uul about 1 00 link s « ast to w » st tin oughout the 
grt iter pait of its kngth, are i, about 1^,000 square 
miles The gene lal sin lace excejitingtluwesternfron 
tie I mi\ ht u]>re stilted as tom posed of undulating 
j)luns of git it Kauty and v ist txttnt, covered with 
luxuimnt eiops of grass Towarels the west the 
pl uns irt Slice etdtd hv hills lud valleys formed by 
detmlud biaiuhes of the greet Carpathian chain, 
vvliieh sep nates this c<mnti\ fiom Transjlvania. 
It IS wateitHl h> stvtiil eonsideiahle streams, the 
largest tlu Sereth tr ivt rst s it longitudinally nearly 
throughout its entire length The otlu r lai ge r rivers 
art the Bistritz Bulat, ^loldaxa, Tatros, and Tazleu, 
all affluents of the Sereth, in its turn a tributary of 
the I)anulx, and all flowing north to south As 
alread} mentioned, it luib also the Pruth on its 
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eMtem border, and, for » ibort diitanoe, the Danube 
AB its southern limit It possesses considerable 
mmeral of which, however, btUe advantage 

has been taken. Book sidt abounds in the vicinity 
of the Carpathian Mountains, aspbalte is found m 
several parts, and a great quantity of saltfietre is 
produced, chiefly in the northern part of the country, 
while in the sands of several of the niers, particu- 
larly the Bistntz, small quantities of gold are found. 
Many parts of the country are poor and uncultivated, 
and but thinly inhabited, while others supfiort a 
numerous population, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and fertility, other portions again are coiered 
with extensive forests The climate is warm in 
summer, but frequently severe in winter In hot 
seasons, and in the neighbourhood of marshes, it is 
unhealthy The principal products are wheat, barley, 
millet, and maire, wine and tobacco are also produced 
in considerable quantity — some of the former of excel 
lent quality, particularly the white wines of the moun- 
tains, which are much pn/ed Agriculture, howe\ er, 
IS but indifferently understood, though implements of 
husbandry of the modern t\ pes are being introduced. 
But by far the greater portion of the country is m 
pasture, on which xast numbers of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats are reared Large herds of hogs 
also are fed in the forests The Moldavians pay 
considerable attention to their breed of horses, great 
numbers of uhich are sent into Austria and Prussia 
for the service of the light cavalry The cattle m 
general are superior to those of Eastern > urope, and 
are driven for sale as far as \ leuna, and even to 
lireslau in Silesi u The wild animals arc stags, wild 
boars, bears wolves, foxes, wild goats, harts, and 
martens. Bets also abound The manufactures of 
the provmce are very trifling, and art calculated for 
home consumption alone Its foreign trade, however, 
through its port of Galatz, on the J )anul7e, is con 
Biderable and is iiicreasmg 1 he priixipal exports 
are wheat— large quantities of which ate brought 
down the Danube from Hungary — mai/e, masts and 
spars, tallow, wine, planks and deals, preserved btef, 
bagging stuff, &c. Imports, manufactured goods and 
yarns, sugar, coffee tin, iron, oil, dried fruits, lemons, 
tobacco, caviar, salted fish, skins, &c But there is, 
besides this, a large internal or inland traHic chiefly 
in cattle, with Bussia, Austria, and "J urkey 

Walachia, or \\ allachia, is bounded on the north 
and north west by the Carpathians, separating it 
from Trans^lvanii and Hungary on the west and 
south by the I>amil>e, separating it from Scrvia and 
Bulgaria, on the cast by the Danul)e (or, including 
the Dobrudsb i, by the Black Sea), on the north cast 
by Moldavia, from which it is chiefly separated by 
the Sereth and its tributary the Milkov It is thus 
remarkably well delmed by great natural boundaries 
It 18 of an irrtgmlarly oval form, with a length from 
west to east of 2C0 miles and a breadth of 120 miles, 
area, about 29,500 square miles Its surface may be 
regarded as a vast inclined plane, sloping from the 
Carpathians towar<l8 the T )anube It embraces Little 
Walachia in the west, and Greater Walachia in the 
east Among the mountains of the north and west, 
the elevation, which averages from 3000 feet to 4000 
feet, rises in particular summits to 7000 feet, and 
in Mount Negoi, north west of Kimpolung, exceeds 
8000 feet, but this elevation is soon succeeded by 
a region of hills and undulating plains, and Anally 
sinks down into extensive fiats, ohen swampy, and 
fringed near the banks of the Danube by a chain of 
shallow lak^ Ihe most valuable mineral of Wala 
chia IS salt, the mines of which seem almost inex- 
haustible. Petroleum and asphalte are also abundant, 
sulphur IS found m more limited quantities The 
mily metal of consequence is copper, which has been 


worked to some extent, gold is washed from the senda 
of several streams. The drainage belhngs to the basin 
of the Danube, which receives it on its left bank, 
both directly and by numerons affluents, partioiilarly 
the Shyl, Aluta, Argish, Jalomitxa, and Sereth. 
The climate in the more mountainous districts is 
severe, and even on the plains the winter continues 
long The Danulie and its tributaries are regulaily 
frozen over for about six weeks The sod is remark- 
able for its fertility, and with few exceptions the 
whole principality admits of lieing cultivated like a 
garden. With very imperfect culture wheat, barley, 
and maize are everywhere raised in abundance. To- 
bacco, hops, and flax are also extensively grown, the 
vine thrives well, and there is a profusion of all 
ordinary fruits Cattk, sht^ep, and goats are reared 
in vast numbers ISfauufactureH are insigniflcAut, 
the trade is principally m raw produce, exchanged 
against coffee, sugar, wines, and various inanufac 
tures I'he Dobrudsha is mostly a land of Btepi>es 
and marshes, unhealthy, and uncultivated It is 
intersected by the important Suhna mouth of the 
Danube 

Since 1881 the iiiler of Boumania has had the title 
of King, in accordance with the decision of the 
lloumanian })arliament IVeviously the title was 
Pnnet, or in Koumauian Domuu (L domtnui^ lord) 
^'he piesent ruler was elected by the people, but the 
dignity 18 hereditary There are two legislative 
houses a senate of 120 members elected for eight 
years, and a chamber of deputies of 183 members 
elected for four years The members of both cham 
bers are chosen by indirect election, the first voters 
cheioBiug electors, and these m their turn the deputies. 
A deputy must either belong to a learned profession, 
to the military or civil service, or have an annual 
income of about £400, and must be twenty five years 
of age All citizens of full age and paying taxes are 
electors Thu sovereign has a suspeuBive veto over 
all laws passed by the two chambers I'he executive 
IB m the hands of the sovereign assisted by a council 
of seven members, the heads of the departments of 
the interior, of financt , of war, of foreign affairs, of 
justice, of agritulture, commerce, and public works, 
and of public instruetiou and worship Judges are 
removable at the plcasute of the superior authonties 
The legal codes are founded on the civil law and (us 
toms of the two provinces, but though several 
reforms have been effected m the system of juris 
prudence much yet remains to be done, especially m 
the administration of the law, which is said to be 
very unsatisfactory and corrupt 

Rduiion and Education — The established religion 
is that of the Greek Church, to which about 97 per 
cent of the population belongs Every village has 
a small church or chapel, with one or more pnests, 
who act as curates The ecclesiastics of this order 
are selected from among the peoffle, from whom they 
differ little in attainments and appearance, and whose 
vocations they follow when not engaged in their 
clerical duties At the head of the clergy stand the 
metropolitan Archbishops of Moldavia and W alachia, 
the latter of whom is pnmate of Koumania Each 
bishop 18 assisted by a council of clergy, and has a 
seminary for priests In 1863 the national finances 
were so low that the government was compelled to 
appropriate the estates of the monasteries, whose 
revenues amounted to about a third of that of the 
state, allowing in return a sum of about £700,000 
for the support of the religious communities It was 
determined that the balance should be devoted to 
the 8Up[K>rt of schools, hospitals, the relief of the 
poor, &c Boumania {losscsses 4000 elementary 
schools, fifty four high schools, eight normal schools, 
and two umversities, besides other special ■dbooUk 
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Education la gratuitous and oompulsoiy (where 
schools exist), but is still very backward 

Army and Navy — The military forces of Roumania 
are divided into hve clasHes 1, the permanent army, 
with its reserve, 2, the territorial army, with its 
reserve, 3, the mihtia, 4, the civic guard, and 6, 
levies tn ma»ie Every male inhabitant, from the a^e 
of twenty one to forty six, must serve three years in 
the permanent army in active service and hve years 
in its reserve, or five years in the territorial infantry 
and three years in its reserve The active servKt 
in the cavalry of the tern tonal army lasts four y<ars, 
and is followed by four years in its reserve Whether 
a young man enters the |>ermanent or the territonal 
army is detennmed by lot Thost who for some 
Bufheient reason have not Ijeen subjected to the con 
acription form part of the militia, and those who 
have finished their term in the lurmantnt or the 
temtonal army also enter the militia till the age of 
thirty SIX After this age, in the country they inter 
the levies en in th< towns the civic guanl 

The total stri ngth in times of jk m e of the j)crmanent 
army is 60,000 men and 3280 ofheers, with 390 pieces 
of ordnance The t< mtorial army has a total strength 
of 72,000 men Th< militia has a total strength of 

83.000 nun The effective force of the civic guard 
and tlu levy en manne is not dehnitely fixed, but 
altogether Kouinania can j>ut into tiie field aliout 

200.000 men The navy is insignificant, there being 
only one armourtd vtssel of any consetjuenci 

PopuliilKm and lAinguaqi — 'I he population of 
Houmania, aieordiiig to the lensus of 1899, was 
6,912,620, among whom th< Roumanians proper 
numljcrid 6,409,016 The Roumanians claim to 
lie the descendants of a colony of Romans located 
here by the Emperor Trajan, and eall thimselves 
Komeni, lunic tlu name of Rouinaiiia, which is 
now univtrsally adopted by the natives as the name 
of the united princijialities The race is, howtvtr, 
far from being an unmixod one, being modified by 
Greek, (jothu, Slavic, and Turkish elements This 
mixture makes itself ajijiarent in their language, 
three fourths of tlu woids of whiili, however, are 
almost pure Latin , among words in tonimon use art , 
apa (L (Kjua) \\at(r, p<tm (L panes), bread, alhy 
(L albua), white, nnjru (L 7iif/er), black, and so on 
The conjugations also of the verlis, winch are four in 
numlier, <oni*spond exaitly to the feuir eonjugatums 
m l^evtin For a long time Greek was the language 
spoken by the e«mit and tlu ujipt r t lasses, but 
latterly this language has been laigely superseded 
by the French Iksides the Roumanians pr<>per 
there are in Rounuiiiia alniut 300 000 Jews 200,000 
Gypsies 86,000 Sla\s besides Germans, Magyiis, 
Greeks, &e Tlun aic also large numliers e>f Rou 
maniatis inhabiting Hungary, Tiansyhania, Less 
anibia, anti elsewhere The Roumanians an in 
general strong and stoutly built, with blaek hair, 
Williaiit eyes, and a complexion similar to that of 
the Italians 

j^octal Condition — Sint e the Crimt^an war and the 
introeluetion of railways gieat ihangts lia\e takoi 
phuein the cemdition of tlie people The|Hiisants 
were never, }>roperly speaking stifs, but luing com 
polled to work gratis for the proprietor a certain 
iiumbe^r of tiays every year they liecanie fixe el to that 
part of the country in which they were iMirn They 
are now not only jierfeetly free but each head of a 
family received during the late Prince Cou/a’s re ign 
a small jxirtion of land, of which he became aliseJute 
proprietor, tlie landlord having lieen compensated by 
receiving Ixmds liearmg 10 per cent interest Their 
dwellings are generally of a wnreteheii description 
Many of the towns are merely agglomerations of j 
large houses, the residences of the boyards, sur I 


rounded by the huts of their dependants. The streets 
are ill paVed, or, as is most generally the case, not 
paved at all, and are disgustmgly filthy, the roads, 
of which there are too few, are in most cases m a 
wn tched state Agricultural labour, the chief em- 
ployment of the inhabitants, is cheap, as most of the 
labourers are so poor that they engage for work to 
be done three years afterwards, in order to obtain 
advances of mom y More than three fourths of the 
population are jieasants Handicraftsmen are com 
paratively few m riumlier, as the jieasant usually 
ljuilds hiH own house, and makes his oivn furniture 
and othir utensils In Moldavia there are said to 
l>e alsiut 3000 Ixijards, besides an extensive lower 
nobility, in Walathia they are still more numerous, 
every twenty eighth man being a nobleman There 
IS no nativi iniddh cLihs, and the higher ranks of 
M»eiety hav t only tlie law o|»en to them as a profession 
Thi commerce of the c ouiitry is in the hands of Jews 
and foreigmrs "i he stajiU food of the inhabitants 
IS mai/e, the c^immon Iniverage is wine, wrhich is 
jirodueed in great quantities though mostly of inferior 
quality Ihis, howi vt r, is owing altogether to the 
manner in which it is made, and, as already stated, 
some good wine is also produced The common 
jHople are on the whoh good humoured, sober, and 
cleanly, murdtr and robin ry are almost unknown 
Commerce, lici enur, r — I’he total value of the 
imports into Rounuinia in 1900 amounted to 
216,986,878 Ici or fiancs, or alxmt £8,679,436, 
the exports amounted to 280,000,431 lei, or about 
£11 200,000 In 1900 the exports to Britain alone 
amounted to £076,000, the imports of British 
home produce to £1 220,000 The principal article 
of cxjxirt 18 grain, chiefly wheat, mai/e, and barley 
The chief article of import from Britain is cotton 
goods The ind ustry of the country has been grt ally 
lx nc fited by the construction in recent years of sev eral 
lines of railway and telegrafih In 1869 the first 
line, 42 milts in length, was opened from Bucharest 
to Giurgevo on the Hanulie, and in Kubse<|ucnt years 
a net work of railways was completed connecting the 
uipital with the most important Roumanian towns 
as well as with adjacent countries There were in 
1901 al)out 2060 milts of railway open, all of the 
lines lieing now under the coiitiol and working of the 
stite Other lines to the length of about 9 50 miles 
art in course t)f construction The estimated state 
revenue fo’* 1902 190 5 was £8,740 000, and the cx 
penditiirt a like sum The public debt in 1901 
amounted to £67,000,000 

JJistorif — Roumania formed an important jmrt of 
the Dacian teint(>r> which was comiuered by Trajan 
and formed into a Romui province in 106 ad It 
became tlu liattle field of the Goths Huns, Bui 
ganans, Magyars, and Ptilcs, who m succession held 
f(jr a more or less lengtht ned pentnl possession of 
the country All thtsc races left some traces of 
thtmschcs among the Romanized Dacian inhabit 
ants thus contributing to form that mixed jieople 
who m the eleventh ctiituiy were converted to the 
Christianity of tlu (irctk Cliurch About that eis>ch 
the Kumans, a Turkish tnhe established in Mold ivia 
an indeptiuh nt kingdom Two centuries later it fell 
into the hands of the T\og u Tartars, who so desolated 
the country that onl> in the mountains and forests 
was left any trace of the native population Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century Radu Negru of 
Fogarash, a petty Transylv anian chief, took possession 
of ]>art of Walachia, divided it among his boyai-ds, 
founded a senate of twelve members and an elective 
monarchy and in the course of time conquered the 
w hole prov mce Alxiut the middle of the following 
century Bogdan, a Hungarian chief, made a sucoessful 
attempt to re people Moldavia. Struggles for the 
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mling power, civil and foreign wars, and invasion by 
the Tartars induced the Roumanians in the begmnmg 
of the sixteenth century to place themselves under 
the protection of the Sublime Porte, and the boyards 
were gradually deprived of their power to elect their 
own ruler, whose office was bought and sold at C<m 
stantinople Woiwodes of various nationalities were 
now successively appointed, but their rule proved in 
efficient m establishing jieace and subjection to the 
sultan, as the boyards never lost an opportunity of 
making known their dissatisfaction One of the most 
distinguished foreigners was Basil Lupulo, a Greek of 
Epirus, who promoted civilization and learning, but 
was deposed in the middle of the seventeenth een 
tury From 1732 to 1822 the country was governed, 
or rather misgoverned, by Fananot princes, who 
merely farmed out the revenues enriching them 
selves and impoverishing the land A considerable 
number of the boyards through intermarriage with 
the Fanariots, were more than naif Greek by descent, 
the court language was Greek, and the religious and 
political sympathies of the country lay in the same 
direction In 1802 Russia succeeded in erecting a 
sort of protectorate over the pnneipalities and in 

1821 a desperate struggle to throw off entirely the 
Turkish authority almost desolated the land In 

1822 the sultan was comjielled by Russia to select 
the pnnees of the provinces from natives, and seven 
years later to allow them to retain their office for 
lift In IS'iS Russia took military jiosseKsion of the 
provinces, but was comjielled m a short time to retire, 
Turkey having received the assistance of France anti 
England In the tre aty of Pans at the close of the* 
Crimean war in 1856 it was agreed among other 
things, that the Print i pal i ties of Moldavia and Wa 
lachiri sliould eontinm* to enjoy, under the su/t ramty 
of the Porte and under the guarantee of the eon 
true ting jiowers, the pnvilegts and immunities of 
which tliey were in possession , and that no exclusive 
prote etion should be exercised ov er them by any of 
the guaranteeing powers The Porte engaged to 
preserve to the principalities an independent and 
national administration In 1858 the pnncijmlities 
were united under one ruler, Colotit I Cou/a, who 
took the title of Prince Alexander John I In 1861 
Moldavia and Walachia were formally Imiught under 
one administration A revolution which broke out 
at Thicharest in February, 1866, forced Prince Alex 
andei to alidicate after which the representatives of 
the peojile elieted as ruler Charles, s«)n of the late 
Pnnec Charles of Hoht nrollem Sigmaringen In the 
Russo ^•''urkish war of 1877-78 the pnoeijiality sidtd 
with Russia, hut in spite of the imjiortant services 
which it rendered in that war it was compelled at 
the close of the war to retrocede the portion of Bess 
arahia which it actiuired at the conclusion of the 
Crimean war, and to receive in exchange the Dohrud 
sha Early in the war the pniu ipality proelaimc d 
its independences of Turkey, and its independence 
was recognized in the Treaty of Berlin, July, 1878 
As alreaciy stated it became a kingdom in 1881, 
Prince Charles l>ecoming king as Charles I His 
wife IS well knowm as a wTiter under the pseudonym 
Carmen Sylva His nephew and heir, Pnne^ Fer 
dinand, was married in 18^3 to Princess Mane, 
daughter of tlie late duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha 

ROIJMKLI A See Rumii t 

ROUND, a short simple musical comiiosition, 
WTitten generally for three or more voiex,8 on the 
same clef Each voice takes up the melody after the 
first has sung the first phrase or so, the third follow 
mg the second, as it followed the first, and so on, 
until after a certain numbe r of repetitions the signal 
IS given to stop It is evident that the melenly must 
be so constructed that each phrase must harmonize 


with the other, so that, when all voices are smg- 
in^ a three or four part harmony is heard 
ROUND ROBIN, a wntten protest or remon- 
strance, petition, &e , signed m a circular form by 
several persons, so that no name shall be obliged to 
head the list 

ROTUND TABLE If we may believe tradition, 
towaixls the end of the fifth century there reigned 
in Britain a Chiistian king the* British Umer- 
Pendragon, who hiui a most jHnvtrful and not less 
wise and lienevoluit tiuhanttr, Mtrhn for a (x>un 
sellor Mtrhn advistd him to assdnhle all his 
knights, who wen distmguislusi foi pictv, exiurage, 
and hdtlity towards him, at alKiut a round 

table It was e alt iilattd to rttei v o fifty knights, and 
was to be oetupitd foi tlu pnHtnt onl^ by forty 
nine, one place remaining empty for an occupant yet 
unljorn I'his was Arthur or Artus, son of the king 
by Igerna, whom the king by the magic jiower of 
Merlin was permitted to enjoy under the form of 
her husband, Gorlois, duke of Cornwall Me rlin liad 
exacted a promise that the ediieation of tlie jinnee 
should lie intrusted to him, and he accordingly in 
stiucted him m everything l)t*eomiiig a hiave, virtu 
enis, and at c omjdished knight Arthur, therefore, 
at a later period ocxupied the empty seat at the 
round table, which under him became the resort of 
all valiant, juous, and noble knights (See Authuu ) 
This story afforded materials for the romantic poets 
of tlu Anglo Normans, forming a distinct cycle of 
charaeteis and lul veil tuns (See* Romance ) Ac 
(ortling to another account Aithiir hirnself estah 
lishcd the* lound table at York, and only twelve 
kniglits took their jilacts round it The adventures 
of tlie knights of tlic round table are founded on the 
legend of the Gnuil (which sit), and have he come 
familiar to all through Tennyson s Idylls of the King 

ROUN D TOWERS tall narrow circular edifices, 
found m many jilaets in Ireland, and in two or thrte 
jihwcs in Seotland They vary in height from 60 to 
120 feet, get gradually nariower towards the toji, 
and arc ei owned with a conical roof They are 
entered by a d(»or 8 or 10 feet from the ground, and 
art divided into stones by stone or woeiden floors, 
laddt rs forming the means of t ominun legation lictweeii 
the stones Each story is hghtetl by a small win 
dow, eithe r sejiiaie or areht d, and the ro arc generally 
four windows near the junetum of the conical toji 
Antiquaries have bt*en much j)u//led in eh tormining 
their jiurpose and date They have been held by 
some to 1 h* temples Viuilt by Dane s, PhonicianB, Per 
sians, Buddhists, &c , hut the ejuestion has to aecr 
tain extent Inen set at rest by the investigations of 
Dr Petrie, m his Keelesiastieal Arehiteeturc of Ire 
land anterior to the Anglo Norman Invasion (J)uhlin, 
1845), in whir-h isexilleeted a mass of evidence tend 
ing to prove that the y w« re eonstrue ted by Christian 
arehiteets, in the immediate vicinity of ehurcht*s or 
monaste nes, at various fienods la twee d the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, and were* designed to answer at 
least a twofold jiurjiose, namely, to serve as he! fries, 
and 08 keejjs or places of strength, in which tho 
sacred utensils, books, relies, and other valuables 
were deposited, and into whie h the < eelesiastics, to 
whom they lielonged, could re tire for security in ease 
of a sudden predatory attack, and also that they 
were occasionally used when necessary os lieacons 
and watch towers Dr Daniel Wilson, however, in 
his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, assigns a later 
date to the oldest of these structures, and holds that 
none of them are older than the ninth century 
About 1 1 8 towers of this description are yet to be 
seen m Ireland, twenty of which are entire or nearly 
so, while Scotland possesses three, situated at 
Brechm, Abemethy, and St Eglishay m Orkney. 
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BOUND WORMS See Nkmatelmia. 1 

KOUSAY, or Rowba, one of the Orkney Islande) 
between Westray on the north and Mainland on the 
south It is a>x>ut 5 miles long north to south, and 
about miles broad. The centre consists of high 
hilb covered with heath, leaving a margin of fertile 
land round the shore Agriculture has made con 
siderabh progress in recent years Pup (1891), 774 
ROUSSEAU, Jean Baptiste, an eminent French 
lync fioet, bom at Pans, in 1671, was the son of a 
shoemaker, but received a good educatirjn, and at an 
early penod displayed a strtmg taste for ixictry In 
1688 he obtained a situation in the service of the 
French ambassador at ( 'openhagen, and subac quently 
accompanied Marshal 'rallard to England as his secre 
tary He wrote several pieces for the theatre, but 
met with comparatively littlf success In 1701 he 
was admitted into the Aca<lcmy of Inscriptions and 
Belles It ttres, and his lyric conifsisitions procured 
him high refiutation anK)ng the hrcnch htorati, but 
his turn for satire and his rpiarrt Isorne temf>cr at 
length involved him m disgrace Some abusive and 
indecent verst s were circulated at Pans, whicli I^ous 
seau was accused of ba\ mg wntt< n , but which ht 
disclaimed, professing to have (list ovt red the author 
in the person of his tntmy, Saumi To rtlitve 
himself from tht oliloquy iiinltr which he laboured, 
he commenced a prosttiition of that at 'idt niician 
Saurm suctttdtd in proving to the satiJutitm of 
the ctiurt that Rtnisseau liad suhonit d scveial of the 
witnesses, and tht. pott was txihd from I ranee m 
1712 He went to Switzerland, anti afterwartls re 
Hided at Vienna, undertht patronageof Pnnee Fng? ne 
The latttr part of his lift was sjient in the Nether 
lands, where hr obtnned a ]KnHion frtim the Duke 
of Artmbtrg, whith ht rosigntd tm having forfeited 
the favour of that noldeman His death trxik place 
at Brussrls in 1741 An edition of his works was 
publishod under his own inspt ction, by Ttmson (Lon 
don, 172*1, two vols 4to), and since bis death they 
have bten often punted in various forms One of 
the best editions is that of Ainar, with a commentary 
and life of tlie autheir (fivt vtds Pans, 1820) *lhe 
same editor has alsti jmbbshed his(Luvrts jMstitpies, 
with a eomnuiitary (two vols 1824) Rousseaus 
works consist of tsles, satrtMl and sttular, on which 
his re{mtatit>n now thnily rtsts, cantatas, a siKeies 
of lompoHition of wlinh lie* is the m ator, epigrams, 
many of which are extremely witty and biting tt> 
getber with o])euis, eomc dies, and poetic il epistles of 
no pat titular int iit 

ROUSSI'AD, Ifvn jACtpirs, one of the moat 
colobiated wiittrsof the 18th eenturv vvliost works 
bad a gieat intiiunee on tin inoial and political 
feelings of the age, was the son of a watthmaker in 
Geneva, where be was Isini 2‘'th tlune, 1712 His 
mother died mno nituitlis after Ins bntli, and he was 
brouglit up unth r the tender eaie of a sister of bis 
father s In his (''onfessions he tells us that at the 
age of Seven he was veiy devout, that at this time 
he was a great leader of romances, and at the age of 
eight knew Plutarths Lives by luart He also 
became act|uaintecl with Tacitus and Crotius, which 
lay aliont in bis fatht r s shoji, while ejiute a Ikiv , and 
his musical taste w rua displayed at the same early age 
In his tenth year he was ])laced with a clergy mui in 
the country, and in his huirteenth was articled tt) an 
engraver, whose seventy disgusted him with his 
situation. He tlierefore ran Rvva\ from his ma*>ter, 
and after wandenng about for some days nc or the 
city, he amved at Conhgnon, where he was received 
into the house of the cure of the v illage, and for some 
time hospitably treated By tins clergy man he was 
recommended to tlie notice of Madame de Waretm, 
who sent him t<i a chantable institution m Turm, 


where he abjured Protestantism in favotur of Catho* 
licunoQ His conversion bemg accomplished (the aine 
of his being sent to the institution) he left Tonn,, 
but not before he had fallen in love with the pretty 
wife of a jeweller who had given him employment. 
The husband, on discovenng Rousseau’s passion, 
immediately tiimed him out of the bouse m a manner 
fatal to the dignity of an ardent lover He then 
became a lackey m the house of the Countess de 
"V ercellis, where, as he himself informs us in his Con- 
fessions, he stole a nblion, this lienig found among 
his clothing he was accused of the theft, hut he 
declared he had received it from a servant maid, and 
both were summarily dismissed He afterwards- 
entered the service of the (*ount de Gouvon, whose 
son liazl him educated, meaning to employ him as his 
secretary A chance meeting with an old good-for 
nothing acquaintance indue cel him to leave this place,, 
and after some months f>f a vagabond existence he 
re tunied in a miserable plight to Matlame de Warens 
After much delilienvtuin this latly determined to 
educate him for the church, and he was sent to the 
seminary of Anneey, which he left m a short time, 
after ha vmg crinvineed bis tcaclu rs that he was fit for 
nothing — not even the priesthood, and acquiring 
notlnng V>ut a taste for, and som< little knowledge of 
music Again w€ find him leading an unsettled life 
for some months, after whu h he retiirw d ont e more to 
his protectress, who now conceived the extraordinary 
idea of removing the youth (now in his twenty first 
year) from the temptations of vice by lieiommg hia 
mistress herself In the summer of 173b tliey went 
to live at (''harmettes, near (’hamb^ry, where they 
appear to have lived liajquly for nearly three years, 
when Rousseau fell into a state of hypochondna, 
believing himself affiuted with a polypus in the heart 
He resolved to go to Montpelher to place himst If 
under medical treatment, 1 >ut on Ins way he met a 
young lady whose charms completely dispersed all 
hiH morbid clelusious On his return to Charmettes, 
alKHit two months afterwards, he found his place m 
the affections of Madame de Warms occujued by 
another, whercu]>on he set off to l^yons, Izecoming 
there tutor in the family of a M de Mablay In the 
autumn of 1741 he went to Pans, wheie, under the 
reeomniendation of K» aumur, he read a jiaper before 
the Aeademy of Sciences on certain gland improve- 
ments he fancied he had made in musical notation 
*l hat lK>elv c ime to the conclusion that, though the 
iinjirovt incuts were ingenious, they were neither new 
iioi prattle able He lived a very precauous Me m 
the capital, without fixed abode or me ins of support, 
until he was apiiomted secre taiy to M de Moiitaigu, 
the I reneh amhassadeir at Y enieo After a residence 
of A year and a lialf m that city of islands he cjiiar 
re He'd with his harsh and avaricious chief, and re 
tinned to Pans in 1742, and there earned his hving 
by copying music, employ mg his leisure hours m the 
study of natural science About this time he became 
intimate with Diderot, Gnium, D Holbach, and 
Madame d Epinay In 17'iO he gained the pnze 
offeied by tlie Acadeuiiy of Dijon, on the question 
whether the revival of learning has contributed to 
the improvement of morils, taking the negative side 
of the (|ue8tion, it is said, at the suggestion of Diderot. 
He soon after brought out his Dev m du Village, a 
comic opcia, of which he bad himself composed the 
music This piece was received with general favour, 
and the author was almost worshipped by the French, 
hut the ap]iearariee of Ins celebrated Ijetter on French 
Music (17^3), m which he pointed out its defects, 
excited a general storm Singers and connoissenra 
who could not wueld the pen contributed to spread 
* calummes, pasciuinades, and caricatures against the 
I author, who retired to Geneva. By his change of 
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religion he had lost the rights of a citizen. He now 
again embraced Protestimtism, and was formally 
reinstated m the privileges of a free citizen of 
Geneva. From Geneva Rousseau went to the Her- 
mitage, a charmmg retreat near Pans, provided for 
him by Madame d]&p)may (1756) Jealous of the 
esteem he was held in by this lady, his pretended 
friends Gnmm and Diderot did all they could to 
brmg about a misunderstanding between bun and his 
benefactress In this they were successful, and in 
1767 he quitted the Hermitage and returned to Pans, 
and fixing himself at Montmorency, finished his 
Contrat Social, his Julie, ou la Nouvelle Heloise, and 
his Emile His jKiliticol treatises, particularly the 
essays on the social contract, and the mequabty of 
conditions, were the sources of many of the specula 
tive errors of the French revolution His New Eloisa 
produced a very different, but equally strong sensa 
tion m France, where love merely fluttered around 
the toilet, and m those countries where female virtue 
was looked upon with re8])ect His celebrated work 
on education, Emile, ou de 1 Education (1702), was 
onginally vmtten for the use of a mother It was 
condemned by the Parliament of I*aris ou account of 
its religious views, and he himself was sentenced to 
imprisonment He wished to retire to Genev a, but 
he was also threatened with imprisonment there, and 
his book was burned by the common hangman He 
therefore Uxik refuge m Moitiers Travel’s, a small 
village of the Prussiui province of Ncufcli/ltcl, where 
he again found himsdf among l*rotcstauts, the sim 
plicity of whose worship was agre eal )le to him Here, 
too, he obtained a protector and fnend in the person 
of Marshal Keith, the governor of the province, but 
the intrigues of his enemies puisin d him even hitln r 
The Geneva clergy assaiU d him from tbeir pulpits, 
he wrote his celebrated Letleis fiom tlu* Mountains 
in reply to their attacks lliis work, with his LttUr 
to the Archbishop of Pans and his Du tionnaiie 
Physique Portatif, weie pulilicly burned in I*aris in 
1765 New troubles drove him from Moitieis, and ! 
he resided two months on Petti s Island, in the Lake 
of Bienne His residence here produced his Botanistc 
sans Maitre Neither was he long tolerated here, 
the authorities of Berne ordered liim to quit the 
country without delay in the severest season of the 
year On reaching Pans he becamt the object tif 
ridicule to the philosophers, but was kindly received 
by Hume, whom he accompuiied to England, but 
yielding to his unfounded 8UH])ieioiiB of his fnends in 
England he left the country, and returned to Pans 
in 1767 In 176ii he published his Musical Die 
tionary, and soon after ajipeared his melodiama of | 
Pygmalion In May, 1778, he retiied to Kmicnon | 
vdle, near Pans, where he died of apoplexy, July 2 of 
the same year The prmci}ial traits of Rousseau s char- 
acter were an enthusiastic passion for love ind free 
dom, a spint of paradox, an inflexible obstinacy, and 
a wann zeal for the good of men, uimbmed with a 
gloomy hypochondria His works were published at 
Pans, ten vols 1764, and have often b( en republished 
Theresa Levasseur, a young girl of obscure ongm, 
became his companion m 1745, m 1768 he mairied 
h«MP His children by her had all been placed in 
the foundling hospital She was faithful to him, 
and knew how to gratify his humours, but had no 
other ment In 1791 2 k f He champHre was est iblished 
at Montmorency in honour of Rousseau, and his 
bones were deposited m 1794 m the French Pantheon 
See Saint Marc Girard m’s J J Itousseau, Sa Vie 
et See Ouvrages (1875), his own Confessions, and 
John Morley s Rousseau (1871) 

ROUSSETTE, a name sometimes applied to the 
Pteropidse (See Kalong Bat) or Fox Bats of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, which represent the only group 


of Pnigiv orous or Fruit eating Cheiroptera. The head 
in these forms is of fox like conformation, the jaws 
being more prolonge<l than m other groups of bats. 
The mcisor teeth are small, number four in each 
jaw, and mtistly fall out as the animals grow old. 
Canines of small size are also develo}>ed I'he molar 
teeth are tulHuculate and blunted on their crowns, 
although by much use the tubercles mv\ disappear, 
and It av e the te^eth as if flat crow ned '1 he ears are 
moderate in si/e, and art iitver prtuided with the 
' leafy or fohaeeous appendages situ m man\ other 
bats The nose also, is n« \ ei furnished w ith these 
, appendages The eyes are large "I In tail ih short, 
and the patagium or wing iiuiubrant does not fullv 
unite the short tail and hiuti hnil'S in tba foun of 
an inter femoral membiaiie Tin fii’st linger is of 
short conformatnm, and is prov idt d w itU a claw like 
nail The Eastera Anhipelago forms the s|>e<ial 
centre of distribution of the RoussotteR, but the 
group IS also represented m Afina, Austialia, and on 
I the Asiatic continent The fiKnl consists of fruits, 
j but these animals may also eat small birds, mseets, 
I ^c They are all of haimhss nature, spending the 
day amid the fohagi of tuts, from the brarnhos of 
winch they suspend themselves, htad downwards, by 
mtans of their feet I he flight is powerful, strong, 
and steatly 

Various sptcies of thtsi animals are known. The 
Kahmg Bat of Jivaor luhblo Koussette {PieioptiB 
I eduitSf desiribed in the article Kviong Bat) is the 
I most familiar form Otlnr spiiios an the Red- 
I necked RousRettt {P Eduards Rous 

j sette {P Jbdwa) the Common Boussotte {P 
ScL 

ROUhSlLIiON, before the revolutum a Fronih 
j province, bouinkd north bv Languotloi, east by the 
I Mcditenaucan, south bv Catalonia, and west by the 
]*yrdni''e8, about 18 leagiit s in length and 12 m 
bn nlth It now forms the dtpiitnu nt of the Pyr- 
indes Onentalt 8 Tin mi unt tajnld was Huseino, 
which stood m the ncighliourbood t>f Iki pjgnan The 
Counts of Roussillon governed this dist net for a long 
time The last count be qiieathi d it to Alphonso of 
Arragon in 1178 In 1462 it w is jdui i d ni the hands 
of Louis XI of France, m pledge for the repayment 
I of a loan, but in 1493 it was n stored by the Treaty 
I of Narlxinne to the kings of Arragon without the 
I exaction of the sum that the King of France had 
, fonnerly advanced In 1659 it was finally annexed 
I to Fnmee by the Treaty of the Pyrdiu es 

ROUSSILLON WINES, in general the wines of 
the province of this name I’lie best for exjiort are 
those of Baix, Tormilla, Salees, luvesaltes, Spiroy 
C’oUioure, Bagnols, Pareous, and St Andrd The 
red sorts are thick, of a beautiful colour, and used 
chiefly to improve othei v\ ines A particular sort is 
called Grenache, and ih, at first, similar to the Ah 
canto wine, dark red, but grows pah r with age, and 
m the sixth or seventh year is similar to the famous 
Cape wine Of the white lioussillon wmes the Mac- 
calico 18 the most costly 

ROVE BEETLES, or (’oi ktailb, the name aji- 
plied to a tnbe of Beetles or C«»Icoptera belonging to 
the division Brachelytra or Stajdiylmida , cliaraeti r 
ized by the short elytra or wing covers, which are 
only about one fourth of the length of the abdomen 
The common species is the or Gotnus olens, 

or * Devil B Coach horse,’ a fanciful name given to it 
from its somewhat diabolual or demon like aspect 
when it curls up the abdomen and opens its jaws 
The Creophiim madJIosm is another familiar species 
These beetles are carnivorous m habits, and are apt 
to bite if incautiously handled The habit of cocking 
the tail has been alleged to have for its object the 
function of pushing the hmder wrmgs under the short 
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•lTtr% which «ro formed by the front wings and 
which protect the hinder or functional wings. These 
beetles fly about chiefly m the dusk and at mght. 
The tarsi generally possess five ]omts In the species 
known as StaphiflmuM erythropterui the elytra are 
coloured dusky red, and this insect forms a chief part 
of the food of the lied backed Shnke In Oreophtlut 
martUotut the elytra are of a gray colour, and are i 
hairy (See PL LX V -LX VI Sg 40 ) I 

ROVEKEDO, or Rovbreith, a town of Austria, in ! 
Tyrol, 84 miles north of Verona, beautifully situ- 
ated on both sides of the Leno, and the left bank of 
the Etsch or Adige, here crossed by a handsome stone 
bndge It is well built, many of the houses bemg 
constructed of marble It contains a remarkable old 
castle called Junk, situated on a height in the public 
square, surrounded with walls, and originally the 
residence of the Venetian governor, an English female 
institute, Capuchin monastery, theatre, hosjutal, in 
firmary, and poor house It Is one of the f>rmcipal 
seats for the manufacture of silk. The other manu- 
factures are leather and paper, and there are seveia] 
dye-works Roven do is also famous for its fruits 
Pop (1890), 90 50 

ROVIGSiO, or Tail VK NO, a town and suiportof 
Austria, in Illyria, 40 miles south of 'Ineste, on a 
roeky einineiue, on a tongue of land which projects 
into the Adriatie, and by its sides forms two exeel 
lent havens It (ontains a (uUk dral, which is built 
on the model of St Marks at Venue, a normal 
high school and two liosjutals, a German /oologiad 
station , and h is manufac tures of tobacco, cement, 
glass, pastiy, spirits, and other eommoditiea, besides 
some ship building The port possesses a consider 
able number of trading vessels, liesidcsa great num 
lx>r of smaller craft, ehiefly t inployt d in the sardine 
and tunny fishing, whieh employs many hands The 
trade is pnneipally in wood, olive oil, and wine 
Pop (1890), 9f>‘2(i 

ROVIGO, a town m Italy, in the comyiartimento 
of Venice, 28 miles south by west of l*adua, capital 
of a province of its name, on both sides of the Adigetto, 
an arm of the Adige It consists of an upjier town, 
San Giustmo, and a lower, San Stefano, which are 
separated by the river, and communicate by four 
bridges, and is both surniuuded by walls flanked with 
towers, and defended on its west side by a castle The 
fortifications, howei er, are very much dilapidated, and 
the prosperity of tlu place is much ini]>eded by the 
unhealthiness of its site It is the usual residence 
of the Rishop of Adria The public edifices include 
a cathedral, a governor’s palace, seminary, academy 
of arts and seieuees, Ac The pniieipol manufactures 
are leather and saltjietre The trade is unimportant, 
but there is a famous annual fair, which lasts eight 
days. Pop 12,000 

ROVUMA, a river of East Africa, falling into the 
Indian Ocean m lat lO** 80' s , Ion 40 27 a. It 
rises east of I^ake ISiyasHa, and has a course marly 
due east of aUmt OOO miles It is the boundary 
beti^een the East African temtoius of (^ermany 
and Portugal At its mouth it forms a inagni 
ficent liay, and has no bar The current is rapid, but 
the volume of water is not great, and the river is at 
times only navigable by a small vessel IT^ion the 
left or north side of the nver, 25 miles from the 
entrance, is a small lake, which is eonneeted with it 
in flood time The navigation becomes moredifhcult 
as the nver is ascended, the channel being much 
impeded m the dry season by * snags’ brought down 
by the floods In some places the nver is divided 
into two or three shallow cWunels The \ alley of the 
liovuma is from 2 to 4 miles broad, and its direction 
Is tolerably straight, the channel ^ the dry season, 
however, is exoMdmgly tortooua, and useless for 


navigation for at least fourmonths in the year The 
Rovuma is remarkable for the high lands that fl a nk 
it for 80 miles from the ocean The cataracts of 
other nvers occur m mountains, those oi the Rovuma 
are found m a level part vmith hills only in the dis- 
tance, about 160 miles from the sea. Crocodiles 
inhabit the stream, and are much hunted by the 
natives, by whom their flesh is eaten and relished. 

ROWAN TREE, Roan-tree, or Mountain Ash 
(Pyrtu aucuparta)^ a native of Europe and Siberia, 
is met with in abundance throughout Britain, particu- 
larly in the Highlands. I ts leaves are pmnate, leaflets 
uniform, serrated, glabrous It has numerous white 
flowers in corymbs, with a light almond-like scent. The 
fruit consists of small globose liemes, of a red colour, 
very juicy, and bitter to the taste, they are eaten m 
some parts of Scotland and Wales, and afford an agree- 
able fermented lujuor, and by distillation a strong 
spirit An agreeably flavoured jelly is also made of 
the rowan berries 'I'he tree attains a height of from 
20 to 40 feet, and affords valuable timber, much used 
by wheel wnghts and others The bark is used by 
tanners and the berries yield a dye In the days of 
8U{>er8tition the rowan tree was regarded as an object 
of pecubar veneration, and a mere twig of it was sup- 
posed to be efficacious in warding off evil spirits, and 
in preventing the evil designs of witches In Scot 
land it IS commonly planted near dwellings 

ROWE, Nicholas, an English dramatic poet, bom 
in 1074, at Little Barford, Bedfordshire, was the 
son of John Rowe, a serjeant at law He studied at 
Westminster, as king’s scholar, under the celebrated 
Dr Busby, and at the age of sixteen was entered a 
student at the Middle lemjile, but on the death of 
hia father, when he was put in possession of a com- 
petency, he gave up the law, and turned his chief 
attention to polite literature At the age of twenty- 
four he produced his tragedy of the Ambitious Step- 
mother, Tamerlane followed, which was intended as 
a eompliment to King William, who was figured 
under the eonquenng Tartar, whilst Louis XIV , with 
almost equal want of verisimilitude, ranked as the 
I’urkish Bajazet It was, however, a successful piece, 
and mdeed, with little nature, contains many elevated 
and manly sentiments His next dramatic perform- 
ance was the bair Penitent, remodelled fnim the 
latal Dowry of Massinger In 1704 he wrote the 
Biter, a comedy, which being altogether a failure he 
I WHS pnident enough to keep to his own line, and 
from that time to 1715 produced his Ulysses, l^yal 
Convert, Jane Shore, and Lady Jane Grey When 
the Duke of Queensberry was made secretary of 
state be appointed Rowe his under secretary This 
post he lost by the death of his patron, but on the 
accession of George 1 he was made poet-laureate, 
and also obtained several posts, the emoluments of 
which, aided by his paternal fortune, enabled him to 
live respectably He died in 1718, in his forty fifth 
year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his widow erected a monument to his memory 
Ihe dramatic fables of Roue are generally inter- 
esting, and the situations striking his style is singu- 
larly sweet and poetical, his pieces forcibly arrest 
attention, although they but slighth affect the heart. 
As an original (>oet Rowe appears to advantage m a 
few tender and pathetic bailee , but as a translator 
he assumes a highi r ch iracter, as in his v ersion of 
Lucan s Pharsalia, published after his death, which, 
although too diffuse, was higlily praised by J ohnson. 
The poetical works of Rowe were published coUec 
tively in three vols 12ino, 1719 

ROWING is the art of propelling a boat by means 
of oars, and consists of two actions, the stroke and 
the featlier In making the stroke the oarsman, who 
sits with bis face towai^ the stem of the boat^ well 
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forward on the edge of the seat, the oar firmly grasped 
in his hands and stretched out in front of him to the 
full extent of his arms, dips the blade of the oar into 
the water at right angles to it, until it is just sub 
merged and no more The weight of the body is 
then thrown backward, and the arms are dra^n 
forcibly towards the body, the legs being meanwhile 
kept pressed against the stretchers , the elbows are 
allowed to pass the sides, and the handle of the oar 
is brought close up to the chest, which completes the 
stroke By this means the lioat receives a forward 
motion , for though the water is apparentJy displaced 
by the oar, the fact is that the water is the fulcrum 
on which the oar as a lever acts, and the displacement 
of water is inappreciable Feathering the oar is the 
act of taking it back into a position in which to rejieat 
the stroke This is done by raising the oar out of the 
water, allowing the wrists to dnip so as to make the 
blade parallel with the surface of the water, and 
iishing forward the handlt of the oar, when the 
lade 18 again brought at right angles to the water 
preparatory to rejieating the stroke 

The best way of acquiring a knowledge of the 
art IS by closely observing the actions of a good oars 
man , but a few hints may lie given here with regard 
to the posture, &c, to be observed in rowing The 
oarsman should first adjust the strctchi r so as to suit 
the length of his legs, taking care that it is just short 
enough to allow the oar to pass tonvcmtntly over 
the knees He next settles himself firmly on the 
thwart, directly opposite the handle of the oar sitting 
s<[uare and ujmght and as near th( edge ns eonsis 
tent with this position His feet sliould 1 h firmly 
pressed against the stretcher, the heels kept close 
together and the te>es w leicly ajiart, so as to ku p the 
knees separate , the shouldeis should he thrown bade, 
the chest kept well out and the elliows elosc to the 
sides The oar should be he Id firmly, iuit not too tight, 
the outside hand grasping it close to the extremity 
of the handle, the huge rs above and the thumb unde r 
neath , and the inside one held in a similar mannt r, 
but more convexly, about 2 inches from the other 
In taking the stroke the Ixidy should be inclined for 
ward, the chest as elevated as jjossihlt , the backbone 
straight, and the arms })erfectly straight from the 
shoulders to the wnsts When the arms are at the ir 
limit the oar should be brought down firmly and de 
cisivtly into the water, and the weight of the body 
thrown entirely upon it The stroke should bo finished 
with the arms and shoulders, the elbows being kej>t 
close' to the sides and the shoulders down and back 
and head erect , and (are should be taken not to di 
minish the force of the stroke towards its completion 
W^hen the oar has reached the breast bone the hands 
should be dropjied down, and then turned over and 
shot out again eleise along the legs, the body fedlow 
mg at once To effect a quick recovery the back 
must be kept straight, and the knees must not be 
dropped too low 

Rowing IS one of the most healthful exercises that 
can be engaged in , hut it is only at a comparatively 
recent date that it has taken a prominent place 
among outdoor recreations Boat racing was not 
much in vogue before the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but since that time it has been largely pmc 
tised and peculiar facilities are now afforded for its 
exercise through the improved construction of race 
boats The introd uction of sliding seats, an American 
inv ention, introduced into England m 1 871, has added 
greatly to the power of the row er by lengthening the 
stroke The sliding seat is a small piece of iKiard on 
which the oarsman sits, and which works on rollers 
and slides backwards and forwards as the oarsman 
makes his stroke The boat race which in Great 
Britain attracts most interest is that between the 


Universities of Oxford and Oambndtfe It is rowed 
with eight oared Ixuvts on the Thames, between 
Putney and Mortlake The first race was m 1829, 
and the race has latn annual since 1856 Down to 
1902 there have Vieen hfty nine contests, of which 
Oxford has won thirty thru Cambndgt twenty five, 
that of 1877 resulting in a dead heat 
ROXBURGH, Roxm Rc HHHiUK, or Temothali, 
an inland county of {Scotland iHimuUd south west 
by the eounty of I)umfrics, south cast and C'ast by 
Cumberland and ^o^thumlx^land nortli b> Ber 
wnck, west by Midlothian and Stlkirk area, 428 527 
acres, of which about half is mountain and iieath 
There is gnat vanity of surfaie but its general 
diarueter m undulating The Clu viot Hdls extend 
from the eiustcrn cxtrtmityof tlu <ount\ soutli west 
along the Iwrder of Northurnbiilnnd The highest 
land occurs at Carter Fell and other points m the 
ridge of the Cheviots, on the cast , and tlie Maiden 
Pajm, Windhurgh Hill, &c Ixtwtcn the sounes of 
the Tev lot and the Liddel, on the south The hills are 
mostly smooth, dry, and green affoiding excellent 
pistuie The tiistirn side of tlu county is chiefly 
o(<upud by tlie foiniations of the new reel sandstone 
group the western side by graywackt rocks, the 
Cluviot or lK>rdti hills art dm fly of trap formation, 
and Liddtsdak is occupied by the Coal nuasures, 
where also as in sonit other jmrts of the county, 
limcstcmc IS abundant The chief rivers art* the 
Tweed and liviot, the latter a tributary of the 
former, flowing thiough a great part of the county 
A (onsidcrible portion of the soil is feitile, and 
whcic it IS so aiable husbandly is wdl understood 
and praetisc'd butby fai the greater parted the county 
IS otcujntd as slice }> walks harms art generally 
large and some farmers bold three or more at once 
Alwuit one tenth of the siirfatt is under torn crops, 
due fly oats abeait 21,000 acres are under green 
crop < hit fly tin nips, and marly 00 000 at res are 
in peiniaiunt pasture Woods and jilantations cover 
alsmt 10,000 acres Vaiious htandus of woollen 
mannfaeture art jiroseeuted with great vigour and 
sue cess m some of the print i]>al towns in the county, 
particularly llawitk and .Itdhuigh The county 

re turns one mtmhei to Parliament The eounty 

town is Jedburgh, the only royal burgh, hut Hawick 
IS a muth larger te>wn, ami Kelso is also larger 
llawu k IS the re turning burgh of the ‘ Border 
burghs district comprising the towns of Hawick, 
Selkirk, and Galashiels Pop (1881), 08,442, (1891), 
03 720 (1001) 48,793 

ROXBUIiCJHK CJJTB, a society called after 
John, the third duke of Roxhuighe who was ccle 
brated as a bihliornanist His blirary of over 9000 
works, which was j>artie ularly ndi in old romanets 
of chivalry and early English poetry, was sold by 
public auetion in London in 1812 The prices ]>aid 
for some works were e iiormous A eojiy of the first 
edition of Boceateio (Venue, m 1471, feelio) was 
l>ought by the Mar(|uiH of Blanelford (Duke of 
Marlliorough) for i,2200 sterling, a copy of the first 
wwk pnnted by Caxton witli a date, Recuyell of 
the Historycs of Troyc (1471, folio), was sold for 
1000 guineas and a cojiy of the first cditiem of 
Shaksperc (1623, folio) for 100 guineas The Rox- 
burghe Club was feinried in eornine rnoration of this 
triumph of bibliomania Its olijccts arc to pnnt a 
limited number of impressions of manuscripts and 
rare works for the use of the members only Ongin 
ally the club consisted of thirty one memliers, now the 
me mlicrsbip is forty The Roxburghe Club was the 
firstof anumberof societies founded with similar aims, 
Ireing succeeded by the Bannatyne Club, the Maitland 
Club, and others Every year one of the members 
18 at the expense of an impression of some rare book 
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ROY, Wri LIAM, a British general, celebrated aa 
a ge<xleHiHt and antiquary, was born May 4, 1726, 
at Milton Head, m the parish of Carluke, Lanark 
shire, and was educated at the parish school and at 
Lanark grammar Hthool In 174b hi was appointed 
assistant to Lit utcnant Colont 1 Watson, who was 
employed by tht government to make a survey and 
inaj) of StotUml for military purposes, but of this 
work only a itduccd u>py was ever published He 
servtd also undtr Watson in England, Usik part in 
Mordauiit’s txp<dition against Hoditbirt in 17^>7, 
and was prtstnt at the battle of Miiuh n in 17V» 
as laptain of enginttrs H< afterwards a<t<d as 
dtputy rpiarter master g< nt ral in (Germany and in 
England, and in 1762 was made lieutenant colont 1, 
HuljHt (jucntly bttoming colont I and mijorgtmral 
In 1707 he was those n a ft How t)f th« Royal Stu it ty 
Berhaps his grt att st at hn vt mt nt w is iht sut u ssful 
irieaHuremt nt of tht bast Jirie tif 27,101^ ftt.t on 
Hounslow Htath (Stt OuDNANfii SiitviiV) So 
accurate was this rnt isurt mt nt that win n mt asuit d 
again at a siibst qiit nt datt a tldh n net ttf 2/ int ht s 
was all that txistitl b^ twt cn tht tvvt) rt suits For 
this imptirtant work, Iht first sttji in tht gtt it tirtl 
nant^ survey of tht Unittd Kingdom CciuiilRoy 
rttt'ivitl tht Cojtlt y mttlal tif tht Ht»yal Sotnty 
Ht afttrwaids tliitttttl tht t»bsi rv ttitms untl mt a 
suit mt nts for tonntttiiig tin Knglihh tnangiilatitm 
with tht hrtnth a task wliith ht < orrii»lt tt d in 
lit pWHttl tilt uintti of 17HM 00 in Lisbtm, ft>i (he 
Uruht of his lualth and nturntd in tht sjmng to 
London whtit ht tiud luly 1 1700 llisAlilitiry 
Anti({uitRs of lilt Htmiaiis in Bntaiii was publishtd 
hy tht Socittyof Antitjuarits iftti liisdiath (1703) 
ROYAL A(;AI)I<:MY Stt Aiadmiy 
ROYAL AC’ADKMY OF MUSK^ an mshtu 
tion ( stablislit tl in 182 { in London mainly thiongh 
tilt tvtriions of Ltnd Hurghtish (afttrwirtls hail 
of Wt stmotlaiifl), and intori»oratt d by loyal tharttr 
in 1810 Tht purjiost foi wliith it was foundtd v\ is 
tt> afford a iirsl tlass musu al t tlmation ni tht various 
liraiit ht s t)f mnsif and tt» pitijK ily t tpiip thttst vvht> 
rtJ ikt inusit a prtiftssitm It rt tt ?v< s a grunt frtirri 
tlu goviinnunt anti from this and otht r stuiuts is 
able to iwaid to sutttsKtul tom}Htitoi*s a 1 irgt 
number of si holaishijis and j»ii/ts Instrmtion is 
gtun in mn-m d t (imposition, singing and mstiu 
nit ntal pliying C^ln^tlts an givin at inttivals 
by the piijiils ConmtUd with tin R VM ut 
assotiatts, fellows, and huntiatts, bt suit s honoi ii\ 
nitmbtis \mong j)i im iji ils h ivt bit n Sir (itoigt 
Macfaiit n and Si? A ISlntktn/it 

ROYAL roLl.hX.K OF MUSIC Stt Step 
ROYVL COLLhOE OF SCIENCE St, 

S(I^N^^ AND A HI 

ROYAL FVMILY in its vvidtst stnst a-s it 
fcrring to (irtiit Rritain tiiibiiKts all tlu British 
dtsctndants of tlu loyal iiousi in its n irmwtr stnst 
it includt s onl} tlu tpatn tonsoit and tputn 
dowagti, with all tht lintal dtsundints of tlu 
sovereign The Inisband of a (]Ut cn n ^n uit is 
JVnitt Albert was to b>iutn A icloria is not as Kiuh 
a number of tlu' loyil familv In the cast, howivtr 
of Bnutt AllKrt tlu stjlt of ro\ il highmss uid a 
prttedtntt next to the queen wtn tonftiied iqxm 
him hy statute Tht immlHrsof tht io;^alfmnl\ 
have precede nte In fore all ptt rs and ofhttrsttf stitt 
Viyment was made annually out of tht eonsolidattd 
fund to Queen Vutoria of 138^)000, of whith 
i‘60 000 went to tlu privy purse The tivil li^t of 
Edwaird A’"!! is fixed at jL 170 000, and in addition 
i20 000 (Ik sides the rt venues of the Duchy of Com 
wall) 18 paid annuilly tt> the Pnnee of AVtllts 
£10,000 to the Princtss of AA^ales and £18,000 to 
the king's daughters. The other members of the 


royal family are paid annually out of the consoh- 
datedfund a« folltivv s — Dukeof Connaught, £25,000, 
Pnneeas Christian of St hleswig Holstein, Princess 
Louise (Duchtss of Argyll), Princess Beatnce 
(Henry of Bittenliergl Duchess of Alliany, £6000 
tath, the l>uke of Cirnbridge, £12,000, and the 
Grand duthess of Alt t kknburg Strelitz (daughter 
of the lluclitKsof Cimbiidge), £3000 See Qlken 
and PuiMF op AV \i ps 

ROY \L HOUSi HOLT), a collective name for 
thost p< rsoiis who hold posU in connection with the 
houst hold of tht lit it ish sovt reign Among personal 
itttndants arc tht kttjitr of the privy pur«e, His 
Alijthtys private sttittiry and assistant, resident 
medit^il attendant i^t Iht Lord Steward is the 
htati of a dtpartiiunt comprising a tieasurer, comp 
troller master of iht household, stentary to Ixiard 
of green tltdh ^t ^Jht Ltird Ch imberlain s de- 
partment iiuludts lit suits the lord elianiberlain 
himstlf, iviet (hamlHrlain toiiqitroller of accounts, 
tvimimr of jilays, pa^ mister of household, lorda 
in waiting, gioouis in wailing master t)f the cere 
monies, marsh il of tlu tt lemonu s, gen tit men ushers 
of the privy thanibtr lib? iruin at AVnidsor, poet 
laiirt itt, punier in ordinii 3 % survtyor of piitures, 
govtinoi of AV iiulhor Cistlt, keeper of the Tower 
jewels, mistd of the music, pages, sergeants at- 
arins yt omen of the guiud gtiitlenitn at arms, 
tlu military knights of Windsor, &c lo the 
Mtdieal Jkpaitment bdong jihysieiarih in ordinary 
and extraordinary a stigt lut surgeon and surgtons 
t xtiaordinary a phvsitiin and i siugton to the 
houst holfl &t Tht ])( pirtnunt of tht Master of 
tlu Horst iiuliitlts Ik sides its thief, i crown t querry, 
ttjiitrrus pages of honour, &c The Mistress of 
tlu Rolxs pit suits over a dtjiartment comprising 
ladu s of tht btdt hambt r bt dehambtr wmmen, m uds 
of honour etc Tht roy il houst hold also includes the 
than ind tlu subdtun of the chapels ro\al, chap 
Inns the lurtditaiy grand almonei, the lord high 
alnunu r tlu mastii of the buekluiundh and othera 
ROAAL INSTITUTION OF GRE\T BHl 
TVLN an institution foundetl in by Count 

Rumloid kSii losLjih Binks and othci men of 
sticiui and intoijior itt d m 1800 It w is rtttm 
stitutid on I w idt r basis in 1810, and has ftir objects 
tlu promotion of stuntitu and liteiary research, the 
teatinng of tlu pnnciplcs tif evpei imeiital science, 
the cxhibitum of tlu apjiluations of tluse piinciples 
to tlu aits and the alloiding of opportunities for 
stiuly Many distinguislu d themists and jihysicists 
havt toiulutttd then rest m lies in the 1 iboi itories 
of tlu iiistitulioii among them lx mg Davy, Fariday, 
Tyndall hiankland (ilulsttnic, Dtvvar, Rayleigh 
Jht libr.iiy ton tains some bO 000 volunus There 
art piof, sstnshijis of mituial jihilosophy, chemistry, 
and phvsiology 

ROA VL MVRRIAGF ACT In consequence 
of tlu munigt of tlu Duke of Gloueefiter, biother 
of (jn orgt 111 with the Coimtt ss dow' igei of AA’^alde- 
grivt and of the Duke of Cumlieiland with the 
daughter of Lord liiihim, the aet 12 Geo III cap 
\i was jiisstd in 1772 In terms of this act no 
deset ndint of tlu bodv of George II, other than 
tht issue of print tsscs inuritd into foieign families, 
shill Ik eajublt of eontrieting marriigt without the 
pre vums const nt of tlu soven ign signified under the 
great seal , and un\ nun n vge contrac ted without such 
consent is dul lud void But such descendants, if 
nlxne the age of twenty fivt, may, after twelve 
months’ notue givtn to the privy council, contract and 
solemiu/e mirriigt witlumt consent of the crown, 
unle^ss both houses of Ikailianient shall, liefore the 
expiration of the ve«ir expressly declare their disap 
prov al of such intended marnage A marriage other* 
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wise entered into will be void, the minuter, and all 
fiersona preeent at its celebration, mcurrmg the penal- 
ties of TprcemvMtrt, 

ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS, a reserve 
volunteer force of seamen for service in time of 
emergency Thu force was called into existence by 
act 22 and 23 Vict. cap xl , i^bich gives (xiwer to 
the Admiralty to keep up a number of men not ex- 
ceeding 30,000 to be called * the Royal Naval Volun 
teers,* such men to be raised m the Umtod King- 
dom and Chaimel Islands by volunteer entr^ from 
among seafarmg men and others deemed suitable to 
the service Volunteers to be entered for five years, 
subject to the provisions of the act At the end of 
the fifth year they may claim to be discharged, but 
are not to be actually discharged without the consent 
of the admiralt> Volunteers may be trained and 
exercued for twenty eight da> s in each year, either 
on shore or on board ship, and may be required 
to join any ship the admiralty think fit The 
whole or part of the force ma> bo called into actual 
service by proclamation, or notice to Parliament if 
sitting, and when called out they are to be victualled 
in the same manner as seamen of the fieet They 
are liable to serve three years in the navy on the 
same terms as the crews of the vessels to which they 
are apjioiuted, or that term may be t x tended by pro 
clamation to five years, when they aie allow^ 
a day extra for the additional two ^ears A penalty 
of £20 IS incurred for failing to attend triinmg and 
exercise Ihe admiralty has the powei of granting 
pensions to the volunteers who have served 

ROYAL SOCIETY (Edinhuiich) Ihu asso 
ciation was founded mainly through the exertions 
of Principal Robeitson, the historian, who wished 
to reproduce m the &c(»tti8h metropolis an institu 
tion of the Berlin Aca(lpm> t>pe, for the purfiose 
of investigating and discusHing all subjects con- 
nected with science, erudition, and taste It was 
instituted and chartered in 1783, and held its meet- 
ings m the College Library till 1810, when the mem 
bers removed to a house m George Street, purch ued 
by themselves In 1826 they took a lease from 
government of apartments in the Royal Institution, 
on the Mound, off Princes Street The president s 
chair has licen occupied by some of the most re 
nowned men of their clay, among others by Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir David Brewster and Lord Kilvin 
Th( society nuttings an held on the first and 
third Mondays of c\ci> month from December to 
May, at eight r m Each candidate for orduiary 
fellowship must pay an admission fee of hve guiucAS, 
besides contributing to the funds an annual sum of 
three guineas After fifteen years uuiubcrship this 
sum 18 reduced to two guineas, members of twenty 
five years' standing pay no annual subscription In 
addition to funds drawn from this source the society 
receive an annual grant of Jb300 from Parliament 
?'he papers read before the society are published in 
its Transactions, a quarto senal, of which about 
forty volumes have been issued Abstracts of the 
papers also appear in the Proceedings, of which some 
twenty octavo volumes have now appeared. Alex- 
ander Keith, of Dunottar, founded a biennal pn/e, 
amountmg at present to ujiwards of £60, to be 
awarded to the author of the best paper on a scien- 
tific subject read for the first time before this society 
m each successive biennial period Other two valu- 
able prizes, founded by Thomas Makdougall Biis- 
bane and Patnek Neill, are also given jicnodically 
for communications on scientific and other subjects 
ROYAL SOCIETY (London) This associa- 
tion owes its origin to a club of learned men, who, 
m the year 1645, held weekly meetmgs usually m the 
hoiue at one of their members m London, for the 


purpose of communicating to each other the resnlti 
of their researches in chemistry, medicine, geometry, 
astronomy, mechiuiics magnetism, and experimental 
philosophy m geuei'al Among the onginal mem- 
bers of the BIX* let V who met for this purpose were 
l>r8 Wilkins, Wallis, Goddard, Ent, and Glisson, 
and Messrs Forster ^professor of astnmoiny at Gre- 
sham College), Haak, a Itanied («erman from the 
Palatinate, and others Dr Godduxls lodgings was 
generallv their meeting pbw e, but the> ik( ivsioually 
assembled m Gresham C\>lkge or m its neighbour- 
hood Wolevrnfrom Dr W albs that the subjects 
which t(H>k up their carh attentum w» n, ‘the eircu 
lationof the blood, tho valves in the vtinn, the veine 
lactea?, the lymphatic visstls, the Coptruican hypo- 
thesis, the natmc of comets and iuv\ stars, the 
satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape ot Saturn, the 
spots m the sun, and its tuniiiig on its own axis, the 
iiie<]ualities and selenogra]hv of the moou, the sev 
eral phases of Venus and Mercury , the impnivemeut 
of telescopes and grinding of glasses for that pur 
|H>ae, the weight of air, the possibility or impossi 
bihty of vacuities, and nature’s abhonenee thereof, 
theTomcellian experiment m quicksilver, tho descent 
of heavy bodies, and tho degrees of acceleration 
therein, and divers other things of like nature* 
B(foro the dost of the half century Drs Wallis, 
Wilkms, and Goddard having received appointments 
at Oxford, went to reside m that city, where, being 
joined by Dr (aftcrwaids Bishop) Stthward, the 
Hon Roliert Boyle, Dr (afterwards Sir) W Petty 
and othcra, they formed a club like what they had 
left in London, and whemwer any of them had 
oeeisiun to be m the metropolis they attended the 
meetings of tluir former assoeiittH About 1668 
all the mtmbei's with the exet]ttieni of Boyle bad 
left Oxford, and the most of them settling m Lon- 
don, they rejenntel the fi lends who batl remained 
there The club w is also Htiongtluned at this time 
by the aecessionof several now mombeis lectures 
were give n at re sham College, and oetasional meet- 
mgs held until the death of Cromwell, when they 
weie compelled to diHjurse, their place of meeting 
lieing exeupied asejuirters for soleliers Upon the 
Re^s^ration in 1(>(>0 the meetings wire resumed, 
and two years later tliei s(»eiety was constituted by 
('harles II a body politic ainl e()r}>oratt, by the 
appellation of the ‘Pn hide lit, (Jouneil, and Fellows 
of the Royal Society of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge’ (22d Ajml, 1662) Between 
1661 and 1664 the king freepuntly attuiided the 
meetings of the society to witness the exhibitions of 
vanous expenments, in 1663 he prcHcntid them 
with a silver mace, and granted thorn other two 
charters, conferring additional powers and pnvd 
leges, in 1661 he mseribed Ins mine as founder in 
the charter book, and at the* same time the Duke of 
York (afterwards tlames II) and I'rinee Rupert 
signed themselves fellows On tho ()tli March, 
16^ appeared the first public record of their pro- 
cet dings under the title of tho Philosophic il IVans- 
actious It contained sixteen ejuirto pages, with 
an mtroductiem by the seen t iry of tho soe lety, 
who was considered as the editor 'I’he intention 
was to publish one number on the first Monday of 
every month, but after the issue of tho fifth riuni 
her (Tune, 1()65) the meetings wore discontinued on 
account eif the plague *Jhe council met again m 
Gresham Cejllege, in February, 1666, and the public 
meetings of the society were re sumed in J une In 
the same year the great fire having exunpelled the 
authorities to take (Missession of the rooms hitherto 
occupied by the society, the latter removed to Arun- 
del House, where it was presented with a valuable 
library by Henry Howard, grandson of its pur- 
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ohMer, the Earl of Arundet In October, 1674, the 
feUowi returned to Gresham College, where they 
remamed till 1710, when they remove to a house 
purchased by themselves in Crane Court On the 
28th April, 1686, Newton presented to the society 
the MS of hiB Prmcipia^ which the council ordered 
to be prmted. This was done under the supeiinten- 
denoe and at the expense of Halley, then derk to 
the society By the death of Br Wdkins, bishop of 
Chester, one of the ongmal members, the sodety 
obtamed a legacy of £400, with which was purchased 
an annual income of £24 from fee farm rents in 
Sussex, and in 1682 the college and lands of Chelsea, 
which had been granted them, were sold to the king 
for £1800, which was subsequently invested m 
African and East India stock From this time 
the society began to have a permanent revenue 
In 1708 Sir Isaac Newton was elected president of 
the society, a post which he held to his death m 1727 
His experiments on telescopies and on light and col- 
ours were among the first subjects which gave a 
scientific value to the Philosophical Transactions 
In 1706 Lady Sadleir left a sum of money for the 
purpose of founding a h cture for the advancement of 
natural knowledge, to be read before the society, 
but it was not until 1788 that the first lecture was 
delivered by Dr Stuart In 1709 Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley bequeathed to the society at his death a sum of 
£100, the interest of which, or £5, was to be given 
annually to the {person who, in the course of the 
preceding year had written the best paper on any 
subject connected with experimental phihisophy 
donation has now taken the form of a gold 
medal, and is awarded to foreigners and Eng- 
lishmen indifferently, m order to encourage an 
honourable compiutition among the savants of all 
countries The first ( 'opley medal was awarded to 
Stephen Gray m 1781 In 1780 quarters were 
assigned to the society by order of George III , in 
Somerset House, where thty continued to meet 
until 1857, when, at the re<(uost of government, they 
removed to Burlington House, a wmg of whieh they 
now occupy In 1796 Count Humford jircsented 
them with £1000 m the three per cent stock, the 
interest of which for two years (£60), was to form 
a biennial pnze for the most important discovery or 
the most useful improvement durmg the ti^o pire 
ceding years on light and heat. The first who 
received this pn/t was (\mnt Humford himself in 
1800 In 1 825 George 1 V made the society a yearly 
grant of 1 00 guineas to institute two prize medals, 
which are to be [iresented to the persons who, during 
the past year, shall have made the most important 
discovery in science and art The first recipients of 
these medals were John Dalton and James Ivory, 
in 1826 

Aooordmg to the constitution of the society, the 
numlier of resident follows is not hmited, but the 
numbers of foreign members must not exceed fifty 
Every candidate for admission must be ret ommended 
by a certificate signed by at least six fellows, not 
less than three of whom must certify that the recom- 
mendation IS from personal knowledge, and the 
name, qualifications, &c , of the candidate must be 
enters in a register kept for that purpose At the 
first ordinary meeting in March of each year a list 
of the names of all candidates proposed subsequently 
to the 1st March of the prece^ng year, is hung up 
in the meeting room till the election day, and each 
fellow IB furnished with a printed list. From this 
list fifteen names are selected by the council by 
ballot, and recommended to the fellows for election 
The election takes place m the first Thursday m 
Jnne^ and the person elected must appear for admis- 
sion on or before the fourth ordinary meeting after 


Section, bat before his appearance be most pay a 
•am of £10 as admission fee, ordinary fellows contri- 
bute £8 yearly, or pay a life oompocition of £60. 
These payments entitle the fellows to a copy of all 
the periodical publications issued after election, 
to the use of the library of 50,000 volumes. 
From their funded and landed property the society’s 
income does not exceed £5000 They cany out 
as one of their duties, however, the administration of 
the £4000 (onginally £1000) now annually voted 
by Parliament for scientific purposes. The session 
commences on the third Thursday in November, and 
ends on the third Thursday of June, dunng which 
penod w eckly meetings are held at 4 80 p M for the 
reading and diHcussion of papers At the anniver- 
sary meetings held on the 30th of November the 
council is selected to carry on their work in the 
ensuing year This council consists of a president, 
a treasurer, and secretanes, and numbers twenty one 
persons Besides the Philosophical Transactions 
(onginally intended to be published once a month, 
but now only once a year, and which have reached 
over 180 volumes), the society publishes an octavosenal 
entitled Proceedings, in which an account of the 
ordinary meetings is given This was commenced 
m 1800, and now extends to some fifty volumes. 
Another valuable publication is the Catalogue of 
Scientific Papery containing the titles of scientific 
papers published at home and abroad from 1800, 
and which is now complete, up to the end of 1888 
All the above publications are for sale to the general 
public On scientific subjects the Boyal Society has 
W many years been consulted by the British 
government, and has given suggestions and advice 
which have borne valuable fruit from the voyage of 
Captain Cixik in the Endemour^ m 1768, down to 
that of the Challenger, undertaken more than a cen 
tury later 

KOYER-COLLARD, Pierre-Paui, a French 
statesman and philosopher, was Ixim 2l8t June, 1763, 
at SompuiH (Marne) His infancy was spent in his 
father’s house, under the severe surveillance of his 
mother, who sjirang from a family ardently devoted 
to Jansenism He was first sent to the college of 
Chaumont, and afterwards to that of St Omer, 
which was then under the supenntendence of his 
untie, the Abb^ Collard Having passed as advo 
cate while comparatively young, he pleaded several 
cases lx.fore the old Parliament of Pans, but from 
the first days of the revolution he found himself 
tlrawn into the political vortex of the penod, havmg 
been elected one of the representatives of the com- 
mune of Pans by the quarter of the He Samt Louis. 
Fiom 1790 to 1792 he acted as lomt secretary to 
the municipality, an ottice which Drought bun mto 
contact with Pt'tion and Dan ton On the msurrec 
tion of the Mouiitam party agamst the Girondists, 
Slst May, 1798, he retired to Sompuis, living dunng 
the Reign of Terror a studious and obscure life, and 
somt times even following the plough himself to avert 
the BUB]>icionB of the Jacobins In 1797 he was sent 
to the Council of tlie Five Hundred as the represen 
tative of the department of Marne He took an 
active part m the labours of that assembly He was 
one of these honest men who, preferring monarchy, 
but dreading a violent counter revolution, consent^ 
to try the republic with a moderate government. 
The coup d^tat of the 18th Fructidor (4th Septem- 
ber, 1797) completely opened his eyes, and dispelled 
all hiB illusions It was then that he began to think 
of a Bourbon restoration as bemg the only chance 
for a rational government, and he opened up a oorre- 
1 spondence with Louis XVIII , which was, however, 
I dosed about the epoch of the establishment of the 
empire. He remamed for several years a stranger 
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to political activity, but soon entered on another ^ 
career He was offered the chair of philosophy in 
the University of France by Napoleon, in 1809, and 
after considerable hesitation at last accepted it 
Being doubtful of hia qualifications for the office, he 
applied biinself to a course of hard study, and soon 
fitted himself to fulfil his task He had adopted the 
principles of the Scotch philosojihy of Reid and 
Stewart, and by his eloijuent lectures formed a nume 
rous band of disciples and became the recognized 
head of the ‘doctrinaire’ school, of which Jouffroy 
and Cousin were afterwards the chief represents 
tives At the restoration of 1814 he ga\e up hia 
professorship, and was appointed by his grateful 
sovereign councillor of state and chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour He quitted his public offices on 
the return of Napoleon and at the second restoration 
was again made councillor of state and president of 
the Commission of Public Instruction In 1816 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
department of Marne, and while still remaining 
steadfastly attached to the king, lit sho^^ed himself 
the enlightened and firm fru nd of f rt edom, opposing 
all attempts to restore royal privileges and to in 
fringe upon the charter In 1827 he was admitted 
to the French Acadtmy, and in 1828 he liecame 
president of the chamber In that uipaeity he had 
to present to Charles X the address of tlu 221 
deputies refusing their support to the government, 
which the king refused to read Ntxt day the 
chamber was prorogued In 1812 he withdrew from 
parliamentary life, and lived in great it tin mint till 
his death at Chateau vu 11 X (Loir tt Cher), on tlu 4th 
September, 1845 Although possesstd of a consult r 
able fortune, Royer Collard hvtd a hf< of great sim 
plieity In his salon were to be sten Cousin, (5ui/ot, 
Villemam, Casimir Ptner, the Duke de liroglit Dt 
Barante, Amptre, De Rtmusat, Andral, Dt Bar 
thelemy, Gabnel, and many others The subjects 
discussed were almost always the political cvtnts 
and the debates in parliament, the acts of the 
government were not sp m d Extepting his political 
speeches pubhsht d in the Moniteur, Royer Collard 
It ft few works known to tht public See the bio 
graphics by Barante (new edition 1878), Philipjie 
IIS')?), Vingtain (1868), and Spuller (1896), and 
Jouffroy ’s translation of Reid 

ROYLE, John Foiuifh, Initamst, btirn at Cawn 
pore in 1799, was educated in Edinburgh high 
school, obtained his surgical diploma and went to 
India as assistant surgton in the service of the East 
India Company He was for many years statitmed 
in the Himalayas, where he hod amplt opportunities 
for studying the natural productions of tliat region 
He was afterwards ajipointed superintendent of the 
East India Company's botanic gardt n at ftaharunpur , 
and in 1839, after his n turn to England, he pub 
lished his Illustrations of the Botany and other 
Branches of Natural History of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere This 
splendid work procured for him a European reputa 
tion In 1837 he gave to the world an essay On the 
Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, and in the same year 
he was appointed professor of mattna medica in 
King’s College, London In this capacity he pro 
duced his Manual of Matcna Medica, much used 
as a text book A valuable work. On the Produc 
tive Resources of Indio, was published by him in 
1840, and another in 1866, On the Fibrous Plants 
of India He died near London on January 2, 
1868 

ROYTON, a town of Eng and in Lancashire, 2 
miles north of Oldham, with a town hall, a market, 
and cotton factones. Pop (1891), 13,395, (1901), 
14,881 

VoL. XIL 


RSHEV, a town of Europeiitn Russia, in the 
government of Tver, on both sides of the Volga, 
about 160 miles west north west of Moscow It is 
a nver |x>rt with a bnsk trade, and there are hemp 
and rojie manufactories. Pop (1894), 30 684 
RUABON, or Rhivwbon, a town of Wales, m 
Denbighshire, 4^ miles south south wt*Ht of Wrtx 
ham on a small tributary of the river Dee It has 
an ancunt Gothic thuixli Coalmining is exten 
sivdy earrud on in tht vitmitv ami then are iron- 
works and works for tlu inanufatture of hruks and 
terracotta Pop (1891), 17,t>09 (1901), 21,721 
RXTATAN, or Rovtvn, an islaml of Ctiitnd Ame- 
rica, m the Bay of Honduras d”) milts from the 
toast giuitest Itiigth fiom KN K to vv s w , alxuit 
30 miles, breadth, alxmt 10 miloM Its toast is 
rtndtred dangerous by rttfs, hut it has some good 
roadsteads on the south, and anotlur on tht east 
called Port royal, which, though difiicult of at t ess 
on account of the narrowness of its entrance, is 
tapacious, and has ample depth of water within 
The soil is fertile and vtgctation is very luxuriant 
The cocoa palm is abundant and figs and vines are 
found growing sjMintaiu'ously The juqnilation is 
vanouslj' ostiniatid from 2000 to 4000 Rnatan and 
its de pt ndent les, Bon lea, Utila, Harbareta, At , w hieh 
tomjiristxi the tolony of tlu Bay Islands, formerly 
l)t longed to Britain, but in 1860 they were given up 
to the government of Honduras 

RUIHILE, that class of imusonry in whith im 
htwn stones, irregular in si/e and shape, arc tin 
ployed In coursed riihhlo work tlu stones are 
roughly dresst d and laid in hori/ontal courses , in 
umourstd rubble the atoms are built up togtthir, 
large and small laing fitted to tath otlurs forms 
with more or less exaetniss 

RUBEFACIENI’H, substamis or agints which, 
when apjilud for some timt to the skin, occasion a 
ndmss and increase of lu at When the irritant 
effett of any agent amounts to blistciing, or eausos 
dischnige of pus tir niattir, tlu attion is said to lio 
vt sit ant or suppurative All these agent us are 
included undi r the tmt ttrm < ounter irritants, the 
ruhefiuient attion being the mihhst of the three, 
and dejiciident generally ujion tlu foim and dura 
turn of tlu a])j>luation , as, for iiistanee, mustard or 
unnioma may lie used so as to produce only tlu mtist 
transient rtcliu ss, or may be inaclt to tause blister 
mg or RUpimration The most tomrnonly used rube 
fatients are hot water, ammonia, mustard, oil of 
turjH ntiru , jxiwdt red ginger, spirit of wine, camphor, 
chlorofoim vajxuir, At 

RUBENS, pRTaal’AUL, tlu most eminent jiainter 
of the Fit mish scluxil, was the son of a thx tor of 
laws and magistratt of Antvvtrp, who duiing the 
troubles of the Low Countius retiied to Cologne 
His t ekbrated son was born in 3 une, 1 677, at Hiegen 
m Westphalia, whither he hatl lx t n Ixuiished Ih) 
taust of an intrigue with Anm tif Saxony, wife of 
William the Silent The family suhHU|uently re 
turned to Aiitwtri), where tht subjett of this article 
received a Iiteniry ediuatu/ri, anti early displayed a 
talent for art, which mdiued his mother, then a 
widow, to place him with a landseapt iiainter namt d 
Verhaegt, who instructtd him in the elements of de- 
sign Preferring, howevt r, histtmeal jiamting, he en- 
rolled himself as a pupil of Van Ntxirt, whom he left 
for the sehotil of Otto Venius, at that time the most 
renowned painter in Antwerji, and with him he re 
mained four years During this brief period he made 
such rapid progress as to etjual his master in skill He 
afterwards, m 1 600, went to Italy, where he improved 
himself by copying the works t)f the best masters, 
and paying particular attention to the colouring 
of the Venetian school While m Italy be remained 

841 
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chiefly at the court of the Duke of Mantua, to whom 
he was recommended, and was employed by the 
duke not only as an artist but on one occasion as a 
special ambassador to the court of Madrid. He also 
visited Rome and other cities of Italy, copying some 
of the best pictures, and {lerfectmg hims^-lf in every 
branch of his profession After a residence of seven 
years in Italy he returned to Antwerp in 1608, being 
recalled by the illness of his mother, who died before 
his amval This event induced him to retire to the 
Abbey of St Michael, where he gave himself up for 
a tune to solitary study Ills reputation now stofsl 
so high that he was called to the criiirt of the Arch 
duke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, who 
appointed him court p unter, and pensioned him , 
soon after which he niamtd his first wife, and hved 
m a style of great magnificciHc, which excited much 
envy among infenor aHists, who sought to lower his 
reputation by attnbutmg the best parts of bis pic 
tures to hiH numerous pupils 'J'hese c ilummes he 
treated with disregard, and, aware of tin souice of 
much of the ill will, rclievecJ the necessities of seme 
of hiH principal detners lor the catlndral at 
Antwerf) he pairib <1 that great masti r pie* e the 
Descent from the (Voss, for the dacobitcs, the Four 
Kvangc lists , and ho continu(3<l to exec uio many 
great works with sin prising facility, until in 1620 he 
was employed by Mary do Me die i to adorn the gal- 
lery of the Liixcniliourg, for uliicb be paiiiUcl a 
well known senes of iiiaguificent pictures, allegon 
cally exhibiting the jinncipU events m the life of 
that jjrinc ess While engage d on this work he 
liecame oc cpiainted ivith the Duke of Buckingham, 
who afterwards purchased from him for a large sum 
his extensive hue art collection Such was the 
opinion of his g* iicral talents tb it he was chosen, at 
the recorarnenclation of the Archduchess Is ibella, to 
bo the pnvate negotiator of a peioe lx tween Spain 
and England, for which purpose he visited Madnd 
m 1628, whcTe he was treated with great distinction 
He jiaiuted for Philip IV and his minister Olivarez 
twelve or fourtcou of his most celebrated jiictures in 
the short space of nine months, and m he 

returned to Flandors with a secret comiiusHion, and 
proceeiled to l^jugl ind Although not reeened 
openly as a niiiiistcr (^harlcs I, who was both a 
patron nn<l judge of the tine arts, was much gratihed 
by his visit, and dunng his stay in England, where 
he Hucceedcxl in his negotiation, he was engaged to 
amt the ceiling of the baiujutlmg house at White- 
all, He also executed sevt-ial other pictures for 
the English iiobiliij, some of which are to he found 
at Blenheim, Wilton, Easton, ^Le He remained m 
England about a >tar, during which time he rcc eived 
the honour of knighthood, and then returned to 
Ilondtis, liliero he niairied the beautiful Helen 
Founnent, his second wife, and was nominated sec- 
retary to the council for the Low (\ am tiles He 
mamtained a highly digmhed stition thnaigli the 
rest of hia life, which in as one of continued prosjie 
rity, until his death at Antwerp m 1640, m the sixty- 
third year of his age 

Rubens, beyond all comparison, was the most 
rapid of the great masters, and so many pictures 
boar his name it is impossible not to credit a part of 
what was asserted in lus own da\ s, that the greatc^r 

S irtion of many of them was performed by his pupils 
is great charactenstics are freedom, animation, and 
striking hnlhaney and disposition of colouring, the 
favourite tone of which is that of a gay magnificence, 
from which, whatever the subject, he never deviated 
Besides the excellence of his general powers he saw 
all the objects of nature with a painter’s eye, and 
Instantly caught the predommatmg feature by which 
the object is known and distmgu^ed, and as soon 


as seen he exeented it with a facility that was aston- 
ishing Accordmg to Sir Joshua Reynolds he wae 
the greatest master of the mechanical part of bis art 
that ever existed His chief defects consisted in 
inelegance and incorrectness of form, a want of grace 
in bis female figures and m the representation of 
youth m general, and an almost total absence of sub 
bme or iioetical concieption of character The workK 
of Hubens are fourul m churches, palaces, and gal 
lencs throughout Euro|)e, for every branch of the 
art was cultivated by him — history, landscape, por 
trait, and even common life His celebrated liape 
of theSabinfs is m the National Gallery of Great 
Britain, which also contains ten others of his paint- 
ings The number of engravings from the designs 
of iiubens ex( eeds 300 This great painter, who was 
no mean scholar, wrote some treatises on his art m 
very good Eatm — bee Sir J Ile>nold8’8 WTorks, 
SainKbnry s Original Papers TTnjiublisbtd Illustrative 
of the Life of Kubens (IH'jH) Gat hard’s Histoire 
dc IlulKns (1877), Midi* Is Rubens, sa Vie, sou 
(Eiivr< 1 1 son T( nips (1000) 

IIUBK ON, a river in Ttily, of some celebrity m 

I Roman history, La sar h iving by crossing this stream, 
at that time rcganled as the northern boundary of 
Italy, finally (ommittcd himself to the civil war 
Hence the jbrase ‘to |>a«s the Riibnon’ is to take 
the decisive st« p by which one commits one s self to 
a hazard* »ns enterprise ft is ver^ tloulitful under 
what nuxb rn name the Riihu on now < xists, the honour 
being claimed by two stieims— the Immieino and 
the JjUbo 

RITBI 1 )IUM, a rare metal discov err d by Biinst* n 
and Kirchhoff in 1860, by means of spectral analysis, 
in the residue obtained by evaporating a large quan- 
tity of the mineral water of Durkheim The metal 
and its salts exhibit two daik red hnis m the blue 
jiart of the spcttium— heuci the name, from tlie 
Latin ru/mltts ~ dark red Rubidium has the atomic 
Weight S’) 4, and the symlxil Rb It is a white, 
shining metal, having a sjiecihc gravity of 1 62, 
at ordinary tcmp«iitur*s — even so low, indeed, as 
- lO^' (’ — it IS soft as wax, it is eisily oxidized, 
when thrown on wattr it dc compost s that licjuid with 
evolution of hydrogen, which tikes firt because of 
the he it produc ed in tlie re ic tion Kiihichtim forms 
ouc of the me tals of the alkahea, being analogous m 
its propertu B with potassium and 8*ulium, its com- 
poun*ls also closely resemble those of these metals, 
thus it hums a eharactcnstie hydrate (Rbll O), which 
18 a wlnte, solid substauee, feclmcr unctuous to the 
touch, deliquescing in the air, aucl dissolving in water 
to foiiii 1 strongly alkaline li(|uid Rubidium forms 
one cbl*)n*iL (Kb Cl), bromicle (KbBr), and iodide 
(RbT), and in all its comjxmnds comports itself m 
a manner precisely analogous with potassium and 

I sodium 

I lUTBRIC, in the canon law, signifies a title or 
irticle in ecitain ancient law books, thus called 
bee ause wntten, as the title s of the chapters of our 
ancient Bibles are, m red letters (L luher^ red) 

Jiuhrus also denote the rules and chrectionB given 
at the beginning and in the course of the htnrgy for 
the order and m imu r m whic h the sev eral parts of the 
ofhee are to lx. perf oi med, the name in this case also 
lieing derived from the circumstanc'e that these direc- 
tions were ongmally written with red ink Where 
red ink is not emplov^ed now the rubrics are wntten 
in italics, or in B*'>me other distmctive character 
There are general rubnes, special nibncs, a rubno 
for the communion, &c In the Romish missal and 
brev lary are rubnes for matins, for lauds, for trans- 
lations, for beatifications, &c. 

RUBRUQUIS, Guillaume de, a distinguished 
traveller of the middle ages, whom real name was 
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WiLLBM TAK Rutsbroek, wm born in Brabant about 
1215 Ho entered the cloister m early life, and soon 
after oompletm^ his noviciate and taking the maior 
vows he went to the Holy Land in company with 
other monks and missionaries. Louis IX of France 
was then engaged on his unfortunate crusade, and 
resolved to send Rubruquis on a mission into (Antral 
Asia for the purpose of forming an alliance with 
Sartach, son of l^tCi Khan of Kiptchak, a supposed 
Chnstian pnnce who was then at war with the Sara- 
cens, who had possession of the Holy Land A fur- 
ther reason for this mission was that Louis, as well 
as the W estem Church generally, cherished Hanguiue 
hopes that the bulk of the Tartars wtre even then, 
or likely scxin to be, converted to Chnstianitv Ac- 
companied by two fnars, Franciscans like himself, 
and an interpreter, he set out from Constantinople 
m the beginnmg of May, 1253, and on the 21 st of 
that month landed at Soldaia (now Soujac), near 
Kherson This place thev (putted on the Ist of June, 
crossed the steppes which separate the Dnieper fiom 
the Don (part of the modem Kussian ]m)\ince of 
Lkatennoslav) On the 22d of July they reached 
the banks of the Don in a famishing condition, but 
fortunately found here hsh, flesh, and bn ad Cmss 
mg the nver they once more plunged into the desert, 
and on the 2d of August came upon the encampment 
of Saitach, about thiee da\8’ journey from the V olga. 
Ihey soon discovered that the nport of Sartadis 
adlierence to Christianity was false, and that that 
prince was unwilling to treat with tlu in He sent 
them foruani, lioweNer, to his father Batft, uho \\a8 
then encamped near the mouth of the Volga Batfl 
declared that he could not allow them to jireach the 
gospel in Tartary, and th it it Mould be necessary for 
them to visit Maugfl Khan m order to obtain his ptr- 
mission On the 27tb of Decemilur they rciuhtd the 
city of the ('aruci in the (iobi Desert, wliere JVIangft 
Khan was then i esidmg Their hrst n ccption was not 
very promising the great khan and tlie inte^rprcter 
got drunk, and llubriuiuis cenild not mike hmistlf 
understood tf) one or the other Some days aftt r 
wards he obtained another ludieucc, and wh( n MangA 
a short tiiru after ilcparted for Karakorum, a city 
on the east side of the river Orchon, liubrmpiis and 
his companions followed in his train About the 
3th of July, 1254, the travelleiN s( t out on their 
r< turn journey, in the eourst of which they threaded 
the great dehles of Mount ( ^ luc isus trosst <1 the 
Araxes, and tiavcrs(<l Anninii, Persia and Asia 
Minor, they re u bed MVipoh m S>na m August, 
1256 As King I^tiuis had returned to Frauet Kub 
nKjms wished to follow him in order to communi 
cate the result of his mission, but the Frineiseau 
provincial, a strict disciplmanan, would not permit 
him to leave the Last, and directed him to send a 
written report ^I\) this s« verity we owe the inter 
estmg account which he drew uf), a transl ition of 
which is to be found in the Pilgnms of Purchas (four 
vols folio, London, 1626) The licst modern edition 
IS that of Francisejut Michel and Thomas AVnglit, 
in the fourth volume of the Hecut il dc Voyigis tt 
M( moires dc la Sock to de Geographic (18311) He 
died some time after 1293 

RUBY, a precious stone, of which there are three 
vaneties — the orient il, the balas, and the sjuncl 
ruby The oriental ruby, which is the only true ruby, 
ranks first for price and beauty among all coloured 
stones. When its t olour is of good (juality it has the 
vivid tmt of arterial blood (a tint called pigeon s 
blood in commerce), or of the very centre of the red 
ray in the solar s{^>ectrum It is very hard, and after 
the diamond and the sapphire, which latter surpasses 
It only a httle in this respect, it is the hardest of 
preoious stones. When a perfect onental ruby of 
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5 carats enters the market it wirf bnng double the 
pnee of a j^rfect diamond of the same a eight, and 
if a ruby reatlH*H the weight of 10 carats it will bring 
tnple the price of a diamond of e<pial weight (£800 
to AlOOO) A ptrfttt ruin is, aiamUng to many 
authorities, tho most i lu of all the productions of 
nature Wlieii Pegu Ih'c ime part of the British 
possessions it was bilicxtd tint Lurojvo would re- 
ceive at least a u t i>f the rubies which had been 
for so mauv contiiius locked up in that lountry 
That hope vxiis tompletelv (hsappointod, but better 
i< suits have itdlowed the acrpiisitum by Britain of 
the whole of Bunnah Bubos are also found in 
('ejlon in alluvial deposits, and at Badakshan m 
Bactria In (*om position tho spinel It and the balas 
ruby differ essentiallv from the oriental nibv, the 
latter being a corundum, formed marly extlusively 
of alumina, while in the two former only about 70 
parts in 100 are alumina (See Spinelle ) The 
largest known ruby is one mentioned by Cliardm 
One in the possession of the Shah of Persia is said 
to weigh 175 carats A third, belonging to the 
King of Bejapur, was bought in 1(>53 ftir nearly 
£3000 But doubts exist as to the genuineness of 
these A ruby presented by Gustav us 1 TI of Sweden 
to the (Varina in 1777, at tho time of his visit to St 
Petersburg, was tho si/e of a small hen s egg 

BUB\-TA1L (Chu/<iis a speius of Hy 

menopterous Insttts, belonging to tho group Tuhu-^ 
hfeiaoi that ordtr, in vvlnih tho abdomen is con- 
verted into a tubular organ bearing a sting or 
ovijM>8itor at its oxtroinitv Both soxos of these 
inset ts poHHtss anttniii composed of thirteen joints, 
and the niitonn i are bent at Uu ir < vln mitios The 
Kuby tail IS a f imiliar Biitisli ins(M t 'J’he thorax 
(xhibits motallu bmins of liluo and groon, and the 
abdomen is ( olourod a ( b mu U nstu retl - from the 
prisemo of which the famihai iiaino of ‘ruby tad’ 
has been derived ’I'luse instcts are of small sire 
In summer thev inhabit walls, wooden palings, and 
dry situ liions gene rally Their larvte are} parasitic 
on wilel bees and allied Hymonoptera, and apjroar to 
feeel on the‘ fooel storid up by tho bees, as well as 
infesting the bees themselves Iktwecn the l>eeg 
and Jluby tail larva i deaelly warfare is carried on, 
the latter eltfeuuhng the mse Ivor by ceuling uj) theip 
bexlicK in the fe)rin of a ball I’ho wings erf the per 
feet Chrysis art somi. tunes cut e>ff by tho bees, 
anel it is state d that in this niaime d condition the 
lluhy tail will gain admittance to tho in st of the 
l^ees, and deposit its eggs, even after being thrown 
or ejected from the hive Tho mine e>f ‘cuckoo- 
flies’ IS some tunes also given to the Kuby tails, em 
ace ount erf the ir iniii itiiig in a inanne r the intrusive 
habits erf the (’uckoer in ferrcing themselves into the 
dwellings of ertlie r insects 

KUBY THROAT {Ttodnlu’i rofvhns)^ a species 
of Hummingbird, ser nanud from persHcssing the 
chin and thnrat erf a brilliant ruby red eolenir This 
elegant little bird attains an average length of 
3 inches ’I he back is col<rure*d with golden green 
lustre, the lerwer surface is whitish the tail and 
wings Ik mg of a purple bierwri shade In summer 
this form is found sjneiel erver the entire} continent 
of North Arm nca, exti nehng to the hfty seventh 
degree of latitude, iii the Hudson s Bay (Company’s 
terntoiies, and it is thus n markable for its exten- 
sive ehstnbution, ner 1< ss than for its charactenstio 
cerloration 

KUCKERT, Frirnriurif, a Geiraan peret and 
orientalist, was born at hehweinfurt (Bavaria), on 
May 16, 178H His ear In r tdueution he rtcoiveei at 
hi8 native town, and he sulrscepiently studied m 
the universities of Wur/biirg and Ueiidelbcrg After 
some time spent in teaching he turned bis attention 
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to literary purBuits, and from 1815 to 1817 waa one 
of the chief editors of the Morgenblatt at Stuttgart 
In 1818 he went on a visit to Rome, and after his 
return marned and settled at Coburg, where he 
applied himself with great zeal to the study of on- 
ental languages In 1 826 he was made professor of 
oriental languages at Erlangen, and in 1841 went to 
Berlin in the double character of pnvy*councillor and 
professor In 1849 he retired from pubhc hfe, and 
took up his abode at his estate of Neuses m Coburg, 
where he remained till his death, devoting himself to 
poetry and oriental research His death took place on 
the Slst of January, 1866 RUckort began his career 
as a poet under the pseudonym of Freimund Raimar 
with his Deutsche Gedichte (Heidelberg, 1814), 
which was followed by Napoleon erne pohtische 
Komodie in drci StUcken (Stuttgart, 1816) Under 
his own name he published Kranz der Zeit (Stutt 
gart, 1817), Oestlnhe Rosen (Leiprig, 1822), Gesam 
melte Gedichte (six vols Irlangeii, 1834-88) 8 he 

fruits of his onuntal studies were his translations 
of Hariri’s Mak'lmfit under the title of Die Ver 
wandlungon dcs Abu Seid (two vols Stuttgart, 1826), 
of the Jiidiiii talc Nal und Damajanti (Frankfort, 
1828), Hatiiosa, odcr die altestcn arabischen Volks* 
lieder, and Amrilkais der Dichtcr und Konig (Stutt 
girt, 1847) Original poems of his, relating to the 
East, art Morgcnl indisdie Sagen und Gcschichtcn 
(two vols Stuttgart, 18 17), Erbauliches und Ikschau 
liches auH deni Morgenland (two vols Berlin, 1837), 
Rostem iukI Suhral) erne Heldengeschichte (Erl 

1838) , Brahm iniHi he Emhlmigen (Lei()zig, 1839), 
Die Wuhbeit des Brihmanen (six vols Leipzig, 
1836 89), and Das Tioben Jesu (Stuttgart und Titb 

1839) , a kind of hannony of the four Go8[>els After 
these appeared his dramas Saul und David (Erl 

1843) , 11 Cl odes der Grosso (two vols Stuttgart, 

1844) , Kaiser Hemricli IV (two vols Frankfort, 

1845) , and (Vistoforo Colomlw (two vols Frankfort, 

1845) His last works were Em Dutzend Kampf 
liedcr fur Schleswig Holstein, published arioiiy 
mously (Leipzig, 18()4), and Sawitn (1866) After 
his death then ajipeaietl Jjii der und Spniche (Frank* 
fort, 18b(?), and Aus dein Nachlasse Fnednch Rue 
kerts (Lcup/ig, 1807), the latter containing trausla 
lions of 'rheoeritus, the Birds of Aristophanes, and 
the S'Ulvimtala of Kiilulosa More recently published 
works an. a part trariHlation of the Koran (l'^^'>), 
Kindeitoti nludi r (1872), translation of Saadis 
Bostaii (1882) j’ottiHi lu sTagebiu h (1888), FikIosi s 
K onigslnuh (1890 95), Aus Saadis Diwan (1893) 
andSaadi HVolitische Gedichte (1891) Amongu<tnt 
editions of his works is that of Laistner (si\ vols 
1895-96) Rmk(rt nttempttd succtssfully almost 
every spun s misv— tlu Gu«k hen(Ucasyllabu 

the old Norst alliUi itnc the old Gtrman couplet, 
the Nibelungen stiophe, the popular balhul, &e 

RUDDER bee Hum 

IIU ODER FISH {Cai anx Carangus), aTeleostean 
hsh allied to the Seombendie or Mackerels, and 
deriving its name from its habit of swimming around 
the sterns of ships, attracted, doubtless, by the refuse 
thrown overboard This fish — which shares the 
name Rudder fish with another fonn, the Pammal^is 
percifoi'mts of North American seas — is coloured 
silvery white and blue The lateral line is covered 
by a row of spinous scales The fiesh is said to be 
coarse in flavour, but is described as bemg otherwise 
palatable The Cobbler hsh (Cat anx t tluing), so 
named from its long awl like spines of its dorsal 
fins, 18 on allied species, and is found m the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean 

RUDDIMAN, Thomas, a celebrated philologist 
imd Latin grammarian, was the son of a respectable 
farmer, and bom at a place called Raggel, in the 


parish of Boyndie, county of Banff, in 1674 In 
1694, alter havmg graduate as M A. at Aberdeen, he 
was appointed parish schoolmaster at Laurenoekirk. 
While occupying that situation he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Dr Pitcaime, by whom he was 
invited to Edmburgh He repaired to the metropolis 
m the beginnmg of the year 1700, and on hts arrival 
Dr Pitcairae procured him employment m the Advo- 
cates’ Library, to which he was appointed two years 
later assistant librarian He now set himself to 
the task of improving his circumstances by literary 
industry, and the situation he was in eminently 
favoured such a design He copied chronicles and 
chartulanes for the Glasgow Umversity, which gave 
him constant and regular employment m this way 
He formed connections wuth booksellers, and revised, 
corrected, and enlarged the works which they were 
publishing, particidarly those of a learned character 
The first work to which he is known to have lent 
his assistance wiis Sir Robert Sibbald’s Introductio 
ad Historiam Rerum a Romanis gestarum m ea 
borealis Bntanniie Parte qu t ultra Murum Pxtticum 
est He was next employed to revise I'he Practiquos 
of the jjaws of Scotland, by Sir Robert Spottiswood. 
His remuneration, however, for all his work was so 
small that m 1707 he turned auctioneer In the 
same year he published an edition of Wilson’s De 
Animi 1 ranquillitate Dialogus To this work he 
added a new [ireface, and subjoined a sketch of the 
life of Wilson In 1709 he published a new edition, 
with not(H, of Johnstoni Cantici Solomonis Para 
phrasis I’oetica, which he dedicated in a copy of 
verses to his patron Dr Pitcaime He afterwards 
published an edition of the famous poetical trails 
lation of Virgil s Shield, by Bishop Gawain Douglas 
To this work, besides supei intruding and correct 
mg the press, he contnbuted a glossary, explammg 
diflicult and obsohte words, a performance which 
bespeaks great depth of research and soundness of 
judgment In 1711 he assisUd in prepanng a new 
edition of the works of Dnimmond of Hawthomden, 
and iininednately after lent his aid to Abercromby 
to publish his Martial Achievements of the Scots 
Nation In 1713 he publishtd a new edition of the 
Latin Vouibulary of John Forrest, with improve- 
iiKuts 111 tht year following he published a work 
wliic h was then mu( h requin d for Scottish schools, 
and which at one i stampi d him as a L itin scholar 
of the bight st rank This was hia Rudiments of the 
liatiii Tongue, whith he lived to see go through no 
kss than fit U on editions It is almost unnecessary 
to atld that it immediately supplaiitt d all works of a 
siiuilai kind wliuh had been previously in use, every 
out of which was singularly defective, and that till 
It cent tinu s it has remaineti in extensive use througli 
out the grammar schools of Scotland Shortly after 
this he was employed to edit Buchanaiii Ojiera Omnia, 
now t ollt cted for the first time To this work, which 
w IS published in 1715 in two vols fobo, he coiitri 
buted large annotations, m which he treated freely 
lK>th the thuraettr and political prnieiples of the 
author, a proceeding which raised him a host of 
till mu s, and involved liim m an acrimonious and 
anno^ iiig eoiitrov ei sy lu 1 7 1 5 he lulded to his other 
vocations that of i>nnter, adrnitting a younger brother 
of his ow n, who had been bred to the business, as a 
jiartner of the coiieem The first production of his 
press was the second volume of Abercromby’s Martial 
Ac hiev einents Amongst the learned works of note 
which he printed sulKsetjuently were the first volume 
of Epistolre Regum Scotorum (1722), for which he 
wrote a preface, Ovidii Exeerpta ex Metamorphoseon 
Libris, containing English notes by Willymot and 
himself (1723), Herodian (1724), volume first of hia 
own Grammatics Latmm Institutiones (1725), which 
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brought bun a great accession of fame and profit , | 
volume second appearing in 1731 (both 8vo), and an 
abridgment m 1740 An edition of the Institutiones I 
was published at Leipzig m 1823 by G Stallbaum 
He printed, in 1733, a Dissertation upon the Way of 
Teaching the Latin Tongue , and m 1751 apptaretl 
his edition of Livy, in four \ols 12mo, uhith, from 
its typographical accuracy, has been termed tht 
* immaculate’ edition In 1728 he was nominated, 
conjunctly with James Davidson, printer to the 
university, and in 1730 chief librarian to the 8otiety 
of Advocates a post from which he retired only in 
1752 In 1724 he Ix-gan to print the continuation 
of the Caledonian Mercury for Holland, v,\\o was 
then its proprietor, and in 1729 he acquired the 
whole interest in the paj)er, which continued m his 
family till 1772, when it was sold by the trustees of 
his grandchildren Amongst the lost of his literary 
labours was an elalmrate introduction to Andtrson s 
Selectus Diplomatuni et Numismatum Scotiie Tht 
saurus an able and learned w oi k on Scottish eh ir 
ters, seals coins, &c Ue died at Edinburgh on 
the 19th January, 1757, aged eighty tliicc 
RUDESHEIMER See Khknish Winks 
RUDOLPH See Rodoi ph 
RUDOLSTADT, a town in Germany capital of 
the principality of Schuar/burg Rudolstadt, picas 
antly situated Ix-twten hills, on the left liaiik of tlu 
Saale, here crossed by a bridge 16 milts south of 
Weimar The chief buildings art a tint thirteenth 
century chiireh, restored in 1879, with iiiteitsting 
monuments, the princt s uustle, with a collection of 
paintings, a libiary, and tlu state archivis, another 
castle with a rich natiiial history (olUction tht 
government buildings with tlu public hbiatyof65 000 
volumes, the post ofhet , gymnasia and otlu rstluMils, 
ccairt theatre, school of inusie, &c Then aremanu 
faetures of woolltn doth, porcelain and tilt works 
biewcries, taniierus, &t , and a trade in wood, fruit, 
and garden product Pop (1899), 11,907 

RUE (Ruta giavrolent natural ordir Kutacea ), a 
strong scented plant, culti valid in girdcns Tlu 
n»ot IS perennial, woody, tlu stems alumt 2 ft«t 
high, bearing alteniatt fu tiolatt , and divuh d h a\ t s, 
the flowers art yellow and disjiosed in corymbs at 
the summit of the braiielus, the calyx is persistent, 
and divided into four oi hve segments, the coiolla 
consists of as many oval petals, and is longer than 
the calyx , the stamens are eight or ten, and tht 
st>le single The odour of rue is strong and juni 
trating, and the taste aerid and bitter It has httn 
employed meditinally on accountof its antispasmodii , 
anthelmintic, and emmenagoguc properties Not 
withstanding its disagree able taste and odour, tht 
leaves wtrt employed for eulinary puqioses by the 
ancient Romans, and even now enter into the ct>m 
position of certain dishes, and especially of salads, 
in some jiarts of Italy and Germany About tw< nty 
species of rue aie known 

RUFF {Machetes pwfnax), a Grallatorial or Wad 
ing Bird, belonging to the sub family of the Tringinit 
or Sandpipers, and noted not only for the disposition 
of the neck feathers, but also for its pugnacious 
disposition The plumage varies greatly in colour 
— so much so, indeed, that these variations have 
Ijeen erroneously desenbed in some cases as repre 
senting new and distinct species Tht averagt length 
of the Ruff IS about 10 or 12 inches, the bill Ining 
about 1 inch long These birds were formerly much 
more abundant than now in Britain They arc birds 
of passage, appearing at certain seasons of the year 
and in great numbers in the north of Europe They 
are generally taken m large nets When fattentd 
they are dressed like the woodcock, without with 
drawing their intestines or their contents, which are 


considered by the connoisseurs tis affonling the most 
delicate kind of seasoning for these birds. The 
males are pol\gamous, and are much more numerous 
than the femahs, which latter are termed Reeves , 
and during the ]^>airmg season tin males have numer 
ous and seven* confluN for the poss(.*>sion of thiir 
mates. Tliest comliats are thusdtstnUxl by Pennant 
and other wnttrs — The male i boost a stand on 
wiine dry bauk nuir the waitr, round which he runs 
HO often as to make a ban* iiriular )»ath, the 
momtnt a femalt nppuirs m siglit all the males 
within aetitain distant e toimmiut a gtueml tight, 
]>laemg tluir bills to tlit gnnnai spiuubng tmir 
niff and using tlu same attion us tlu toiumoncook 
This pugnacious diH|Hisition is Ht» strong tint, when 
thty an kept for the piiijnese of fatUmng, tluir 
place of continement is obligtsl to lx* dark as the 
moment any light is admitud tluy altatk tat h otlu r 
with such fuiy, and hght with so miiili mvtternty, 
as to occasion a great sliuglittr llu ftiiuile lays 
four tggs forming lur nest in a tuft of grass, aiul 
imulMitts alKUit a month Tht ‘luft is foimed by 
the neck feathirs, whiih tlu malts dt vtlop sptxmlly 
at the brtidnig season, and whith imitate somewhat 
tht form elf the neck ornaint nt of that name wtini m 
oldtn tinus The ruff is not dewelojied until the 
sttond >tar of the malt a lift, and prt viously to that 
ptriod tht males muth it st ruble the ft males in 
gt lit ral appearam t Thtst hirtls wtn at om tinu 
captured by fowlti’s in tlu ftn distruts t>f England 
111 laige iiumlxrs, and ustd to fttib, wlit*n will fttl, 
fioiii 30s to 2 giiiiu*as pti do/tn in tht London 
markets But Montagu wnting in 181 {, says that 
tlu supply was then so small lus hanlly to remuni'ratt 
tlu fowlers for tluir evtitums, anti now tluy are 
merely jiiussing visitors in Britain In tlu n poly 
gamouH, as also in tluir pugnat ions hahits, tlu Hufls 
prt stilt excejitions tt> tlu gnat inajoiity of Giallii 
ttuuil Binls tlu iiolygamous habits, indted Ik mg 
the thief eaime of the eombats m whiili the male 
birtls tngiige 

KUFh K (Acertna cctmui) a fish inhabiting many 
hnglish nvtis, anti iniluthtl in tht family of the 
J*t ri i(he or Pt relit s It is sonit tunes kiuiwii as tlu 
Ptipe, but the ongin of luitlui nuiut is astti taint d 
In g< ntral form it closely rt stiublt s tht Pt n h Its 
average length is about 6 or 7 inihts It possoHsis 
a single oi eontimious doisil fni , the tins gt nemlly 
Ixing spotted, and no dark bands existing on tlu 
Kitlts as in tlu Perth Tht toloiii is light olive 
blown on the ujiptr, and silvtry whitt on tlu lower 
jiarts, the Hitlers Is mg of a yellowisli blown toloui 
The fins possess little hrtiwii sjiots, which in tla tail 
fin are closely stt and ap]>< ai likt bars The gill 
t overs art of a ptarly grtt n hiu T lie fl< sh is very 
palatable Tlu RulftJ is a Ixiltl fish, anti may be 
readily taught by red wt»rrn bait 

RUGBY, a town in Warwucksbirc, England, 15 
miles north east of Warwitk, pleasimtly sifiiabd on 
a hlojie above the lift hank of tht Avtin, tui the 
London and North Westtm, Midland, and Great 
Central Railways Then is hen a paiisli thunh 
(lehuilt in 1879) with an antunt missive square 
emliattled tower, a handstune mfxlt m district 
thurch, several other pkuts of vvoislup, a fne 
public library, ahosjutal, and a jiublit sthotil otoupy 
ing a splendid range of buildings in tlu Fli/alx,than 
style, posse sse*d of an t ndownient estirnatt d at £5500 
per annum, and now ranking, mainly through the 
exertions of the late Dr -Arnold, as one of the most 
c€ lebrated schools of > ngland Tht railway station 
IS an extensive and handsome structure Rugbv 
partly derives its importance from its school, which 
has induced many opulent families to settle in it 
It has electrical engmeenug and cement works. 
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Pop in 1881, 9890, in 1891, 11,262, in 1901, 
16,830 

RUGELEY, a market town in Staffordshire, 
Englanfi, 7 miles north west of Lichfield, and a sta 
tion on the Trent Valley Railway, pleasantly situated 
on the Trent It has a market liall, town offices, 
several endowed schools and other chanties Iron 
founding is earned on, and there are extensive col 
lienes in the vicinity Pop (1891), 4181, (1901), 4447 

RUGEN, an island bt longing to I’russia, in the 
Baltic, off the north w< «t coast, m tl»e province of 
Pomerania, from which it is separatid by a chan 
nel varying in width from } mile to 2 miles, the 
area is 322 stjuare miles It is very irregular m 
shape, and mdented by a scries of bays and creeks, 
but the water is so shallow, and the coast so much 
encumbered with sand hanks, tliat it jKisstsses no 
good harbour 3 he surfac c, unlike that of the mam 
land of ]\)merania, winch is Hat and uninteresting 
in the extreme, exhibits a beautiful variety of hill 
and dale, and has many will wooded slo|)e8 and wild 
romantic ravims 3 he loftiest Inight, calhd the 
Htubbeuit/, IK situuUd at tlu northeast exticinity 
of the island, and liis i h( ight of about 6^0 ftet, 
forming a hold and precipitous chalky cliff, from the 
top of which a Higlit of steps hewn in the rock leads 
down to tin sea short Like tins cliff, all the rocks 
of the island belong to the cretaceous system, and 
have eontrihuted, by their dt c oinj Kjsition and inter 
mixture with vegetable and alluvial loams, to form 
a soil of remarkablt fertility, equally adapted to 
agriculture and to giiiss liiishandry, and c nahling the 
inhabitants to export both gram and cattle to a con 
Biderablo amount 33io fislit nes also are very vain 
able, anel give emjiloyment to a largo number of the 
inhabitants 33io facilities the isl md alfoids for sea 
bathing attract a number <»f visitors In early times 
Rhgen was held sacred to tlic goddess llcrtha, and 
a small lake sunounded by trees is still pointed out 
as having been lier print ipd abode J)uring tin 
3'hirty Y t ars’ war the Swtdts gained possession of 
the island, and retumul it till 181'), when it was 
ceded to PrusHia Administratively it is attached 
to the govirununt of Sti ilsmid ind foinis with 
8ev( ral Hinall ud|iitnt isl uids, tlu (ink of Rugen 
IV 1 gen IS tlu (upital l*oj) (]8‘>'»), 10,723 

RUGLIsiDAS, (jiH)Uo I‘iiili) i, one ot the most 
famous of batth pamtcis, was hum at Augsburg m 
1666 After six yens study of his art his light 
hand became disahlt d, hut he continued to work with 
the left He painted and engraved much Ills 
pictures are full of H]utit and case there is an end 
less vanety in the attitudes of his hoises Such was 
his zeal for art that duiing the sugc of Augshuig 
111 1703 he freely exposed luinstlf annd the hie and 
caiinage that hi miudit be able faithfully todehneate 
the seem s around him Among his engrav mgs, all 
laboured with uncominou eaie, are distinguished six 
large ones representing this siege He died at 
Augsburg m 1742 Ills sous Georg Philqip (died 
1774) and Christian (died m 1781) are also known 
as en^avers 

RUGOSA, an order of Aetinoroa ( = Coclenterata, 
which see), represented almost solely by extmet 
corals, which, with one exception (Z/o/orvsfw €hnan% 
from the Lower Cretaceous or Chalk System), are 
chiefly confined in their distribution to rocks of 
Paheozoio age The corallum or coral struetuies — 
which of course are the only parts preserved m a 
fossil state, and therefore the only portions of these 
organisms known to us — was of the most typical or 
icUrodcrmu kind Such corals are represented in 
essential structure by the existent Cat o})hyUt(r, 
Modi ejiondee^ &c , and are those on which the pro- 
cess of reef -building essentially devolves. The sclero- 


dermic corallam is further distmgnished by its b^ng 
faruly secreted within the organism, and bemg formed 
by the tissues of the bemgs which secrete it. (See 
ScLEBODEUMio CoBAL ) The theca or outer wall of 
Rugose Corals was well develojied, and the vertical 
Bepta, or partitions which exist w ithm the theca, were 
promiueut, and were present in multiples of four 
Recent 8clero<Jermic corals possess these septa m mul- 
tiples of five or SIX Very frei^uently, m addition to 
the vertical septa which divide the intenor of the 
uiral into cbamlicrs or locuh, certain other partitions, 
named tabula, dividing the theca hori/on tally into 
chambers, were develo|x.(L Indeed, those tabulae ore 
seen most typically m Rugose Corals, and when tabulae 
are develojKjfl the septa themselves may be found 
wanting In the latter case the name tahuUUe would 
be ap])lied to these corals. 

In Rugosa no true tcrThenchyma^ or general coral- 
substance luuding together the various corallites or 
uiembers of a comiiound mass, is developed Many 
Rugosa are smijiU and distinct organisms, hut com 
pound forms, produced by gemmation or budding 
from the sules {/tmutcU) or from the mouth regions 
{eaJtrular gemmation) of pre existing organisms, are 
also to be noU d 

As regards the distribution in time of the Rugosa 
it may be rt marked as a general fact that, with very 
few exceptions, the gioat majority of 1’ vl i ozoic corals 
bdong titlier to the Rugosa or to an allied division 
(3’abujatai of the Zoanthai la Silerodninata — this last 
Ring a elinf division of the older Zoanthana, a 
companion order to the Rugosa itself Lately the 
existence of two genera of bvmg coials (Haplophyllia 
andGuynia) belonging to the Rugose order has been 
demonstrated in modern seas And m the recent 
3ertiiry rocks fossil members of Rugosa have been 
found and described 3'he family Cyathophyllidse is 
the best known of Rugose corals, and its members 
occur as fossils m the Silurian, Devonian, and Car 
honiferous rocks The Cyathaxomda belong to the 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems, and to this group 
have been referri d the two hving fonns of the Rugosa 
already mentioned The family Staunda is repre 
seiitcd m the Silurian and Devonian formations 
(genera Istaui la and MUriophyllum) , in the Permian 
rocks by J*uhf(ahay and in the UVrtiary system by 
Ctmovaiha 3’ht fourth and last family jCystiphyllidaj, 
18 sohly of Silunan and Devonian age In the 
Staiirida and athophyUidie the c orallum may be 
simple or compound, but in Cyathaxomdee and 
Cystij)h}llide it is invariably of simple character 
KHHMKORir’S COIL See Induction Coil 

RITHNKLN, David, professor of histor}^ and 
eltxjuenet m the University of Leyden, one of the 
most eelebi ited classical scholars of his time, and 
eMpeeiall> distinguished for his simple, beautiful, 
classic Latin stvle, was bom m 1721 at Stolpe, in 
I’omerani i. Ills opulent parents designed him for 
study aud sent him at first to Konigsberg, where he 
made himst If acquainted with classic authors of anti 
quity In his eighteenth year he went to Witten- 
heig, and studied with eagerness the philosophy of 

olf Tw o years after he went to Leyden, to enjoy 
the mstnictions of the celebrated Hemsterhuis m the 
Greek language 3’here he sjient six years, aud 
devotid himself wholly to cl vssieal studies, under the 
guidance of his great teacher The first fruits of hia 
ap})lieation were two Lpistolce cnticse (1749 and 
1751), the subject of the first of which was the 
Homeric hymins, Hesiod, and the Greek anthology, 
of the second Callimachus, Apollonius, and Crpheus. 
It was now his wish to obtam a philosophical pro- 
fessoi'ship lu some Dutch umversity, but, having no 
prospect of such an appomtment, he resum^ at 
the advice of Hemsterhuis, the study of the Roman 
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Um, which he had begun in Wittenber;g But he 
waa not altogether diverted from Greek literature, 
and m purauance of thia favounte study he undertook 
an edition of Plato For this end he procured from 
the hbrary of Sangermanu, at Fans, a trauscnpt of 
the only existing copy of Timieus's Lexicon of Plato, 
and published it, with a commentarv (Le>den, 1754 
and 1789) This work was sufhcicut to gi\e Kuhnken 
a rank among the first philologists of his times, bo 
much cntical and grammatic^ erudition had rarely 
been found condensed into so narrow a 8{>ace As be 
had become fond of his easy life m Holland Ruhnken 
declmed several honourable offers of professorshijts in 
foreign countnes, and devoted his leisure to a hteiary 
tour, with the intention of consulting the prmcipid 
hbranes of Europe h or a year he laboured amid 
the treasures of the ro^al library of Pans, where, 
with unwearied mdustry, he transcnbed and collated 
manuscnpts, and made excerpts from them Hem* 
sterhms had nieanw hile found opportunity, as he was 
now op[)rcssed with age and si< kucss, to got Uuhnkcu 
ap|>ointed assistant lecturer on tht. Grtiek language, 
the duties of which he discharged for a |)enod of four 
years with great skill and success, an^l m ITbl, on 
the death of Ou<luudorp, he was appointed professor 
of history and chKjuoiice Of his nuiuei'ous wotks, 
among which are his Memoir of Hcmsterhuis, and 
his edition of Muretus, the most celebrated is bis 
VeUeius Paterculus (Leydtn, ITTyi—a true modt>l 
for the treatment of L«itiu classics The edition of 
Plato that he had begun was not ver> far adNonced 
when death put an end to his aetnitv, in 1798 

KUl^R, a nver of Prussia, an atHuent of the Rlime, 
which it joms on the right bank at Ituhrort, alxtut 
19 miles north of Husstldoif It rises in Wt'ytpbaha, 
in the government of Ainsberg, having its stmne in 
the HotUhaai or Rothlager Lt birg< it flows west is 
omed on its right bank by the Mobne, and on its 
eft by the licnne total course, which is very tortu 
ouB, about 130 miles 

RUHUOKT, a town of Rhenish Prussia m the 
govcruineut of Dussuldorf, situated at the eoiiflucnce 
of the Ruhr with the ivhiuc It coutaiiis a castle, 
and has manufactures of cotton goods, ship yards, 
machine sL(»{is, and a trade in corn, W(Kjd, Wisd, and 
coal, putiMilarh the last, obtaine<] from a v duabl< 
coal held m the neighbourhood Pop 11 70S 

RULE BRIIAISNIA The words of this na 
tion d song form part of the in iscjuc entitled Alfred, 
the joint production of Janies 'Ihomson and Davicl 
Mallet, which was first performed before Jrc deride, 
pnnee of VV ides, at Chef deu House, 1st August, 1740 
The music of the mascpie was written by Dr Arne, 
but various authorities hint that the air of this patn 
otic ode is an adaptation of one of the movements of 
a now neglected work of Handel s 

RULE Nlbl, m English law, a term denoting the 
first step m an interlocutory application to the court, 
such as an application for a new trial ^ihe p*ity 
who takes the uutiative generally moves cjt jmne for 
an order of the court that some thmg shall be done, 
unless the opposite part^ withm a eertun time, 
usually three or six days, show cuise why the thing 
proposed should not be done The party obtaining 
a rule nisi sends a copy of it to the opposite party, 
who 18 bound at the time appomted to offer some 
good reason why the thing should not be done, and 
if the cause is deemed lusufhcient, the rule is made 
absolute f which means that the opposite party must 
do the thing demanded, otherwise he will be liable 
to fine or imprisonment, according to the nature of 
the case 

RULE OF FAITBE, m polemical theology, the 
term appbed to what is considered the code from 
which the Chnstian faith is to be denved. The | 


Bofonners held that the Scriptures alone could be 
safely accepted as a rule of faith Itoman Catholics, 
while admitting that the Bible alone is the true rule 
of faith, hold that tlie traditions of the church, con* 
tamed in the WTitiugs of tlie fathers, the decrees of 
councils, and the dei rt'ttals of the |K)ih>s, are a dcfKmi 
tarv of tlie teiKUmg of our l.iortl, less aciessible cei 
tamly, but when uuaniuious uot less binding than 
the Biblt itself l*rott stants aeknow lodge the autho 
nt}' of Christ, his n|K)sth s, aiul all insjured w riters, 
but deny that any d<x trine not ci»ut.iined in the 
bus u\) bintlmc nuthonty CortiMii 
nuinlHis of the hii^li'^h ('’huub admit wbat tluy 
call the (onsint of tlic. fatlui's us an uutboiitativo 
mUrpritatum of the l^lrlptll^ s 
RULE OF THREE, in aiithn etic, called by 
some authors the qolden lo/r, is an aopUoation of 
the doctrine of proj^urtion to aiithmotual purposes, 
and IS divided intit two cases, and conipouud 

now frequently teimed sim}di and lompound piopor 
tion — Simple rule of thiee, or simple proportion, is 
when from three given quantities a bniith is rt<{Uire<] 
to be foiinil, that shall ii tv t the same jiroportiou to 
the given quantity of tin sami name, as one of the 
other quantities has to that of the same name with 
itself This lulc IS by some authors divided mto two 
eases, namely, tht rule of ihue dnat and the 7uU of 
thice tnierse, but this distiui tion is uumeessaiy, and 
the two cases are now generally given under one 
luad by the best inodun autliors, but as tliey ara 
still ri tuned bv otlurs it wull not be aiiiiss to point 
out the dMinction 'J’ho rule of three diriu t, is when 
more rtiqiiires mori, or less reqiuns les^, us in this 
example ' If three nun will petfotiii i pu le of work, 
as, for iiistanee, dig a treiuh 48 yaids long, in a 
lertuin time, how many yiu-ds will tvvilve men dig 
in the same tiiiud win rt it is obvious, iliat the more 
men there art employed, tin more woik will they 
ptrfoim, and, thtuft>rt, m this iimtamo, more re 
(piires more Again, Mf six nun dig 18 yards m a 
given tune, how muih will tlin i uu ii dig m the same 
time' Here less lequirts less, foi the less men there 
are enqiloyed the Uhh will be the work that is jxer 
formed by them, and all quiMtions tbitaic m this 
class are said to be in the rule of three eliiect — T'he 
rule of three inverse, is when more leujuins less, or 
less reepiires more , as in this case ‘If six men dig a 
eertaiij quantity of irtiieh m fourteen hours, how 
many hours will it reepnit for twelve me ii to dig the 
same quantity' or thus, ‘ If six men perfoim a pietej 
eif work m seve a liemrs, how long will three men bee 
in perfeirming the sime work'* ^rhese easts me both 
in the inverse rule, for in the first more reejuires less, 
that is, twelve men being more than six, they will 
require less tune tei jierfonn the same woik, and in 
the latter, the iiumbet of men being kss, they will 
reefuire a leuiger time All questions of this class are 
Kuel to belong to the rule of three inverHej These 
two eases, however, as we liefore obsf rveel, may bo 
brought under om gtmril rule, as follows -Rule 
Of the tliree given terms, set down that whith is of 
the same kiiul with the answer towards the nght 
hand, and then eenisieke from the nature of the 
question, whether the answer will he more or less 
than this tenn Then, if the answer is to l»e greatei, 
place the less eif the otlie r two te rnis on the left, ami 
the remamiiig tetm m the rnieklle, but if it is to be 
less, ploee the greatei eif these two teims on the left, 
anel the less m the middle, and in Uith cohoh mul 
tiply the second and third terms together, and divide 
the product by the first t< im feir the answer, which 
will always be of the same denomination as the thiid 
term If the first and second terms consist of dif 
ferent denominations they must both be reduced to 
the same, and if the tliird term be a compound 
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number it la generally more convenient to reduce it 
to the lowest denomination contained in it 
RUM, the distilled hquor obtained from the 
fermented juice of the sugar cane or molasses. The 
following IS the process employed in Jamaica — The 
materials for fermentation are molasses , scummings 
of the hot cane juicc, or sometimes raw cane hquor, 
lees, or dunder as it is called (derived from former 
distillations), and water The wort, or liquor before 
fermentation, is mode by adding, say, to 1000 gallons 
of dunder 120 gallons of molasses, 720 gallons of 
scummings, and 160 gallons of water, so that the 
li(|uid may contain from 12 to 16 jjer cent of 
saccharine The fermentation, which is produced 
principally by the frtsh cane ]uicc present in the 
mixture, then proceeds uniformly for a apace of 
from nine to fifteen days, according to circumstances 
When the liquid has nearly readied its maximum 
degree of thinness it is pumped into the still, and 
heat applud until all the spirit has run off Tlu 
first spint, called low wines, is rectified in a smaller 
still It IS usually distilled at about forty per rent 
over proof Hum owes its flavour to a volatile oil 
and butyric acid, a fact which has lictn taken 
advantage of to jireparc a butyric compound called 
essenee of rum to enabk the spirit dealer to rnanu 
fiu ture a fictitious nun from malt or molassi s spirit 
The (olour is usually imparted after distillation by 
adding burnt sugar or ciirarnel Pine apple rum is 
a finer (|uality of ordinary rum, into the puncheons 
containing which slued June apples have bten intro 
duced The duty on rum import* d into Great 
Britain is 10« lOJ jur gallon if from British pos 
sessions and from the country of its production , if 
not from the tountry of its produetion bd additional 
is thargfd The annual imports of rum into the 
United Kingdom amount to between b and 7 millions 
of proof gallons, three fourths from British Guiana 
ami .ramaKa 

HUM, an island of Scotland, in the ( minty of 
Inverness, one of the Iniur Hebrides, about 6 miles 
south of the Isk of Skye It is of somewhat 
irregular form, and about 18 or 20 miks in cirtuin 
ference It consists of a group of high hills rising 
out of the sea, scan^ly diversified by an intervening 
valley, most of the hills are rough and criggy, and 
only alsait b p* r cent of tht art a is under cultivatuni 
About tht middk of tlu island are sevtral lakes, 
some of them abounding in small trout Tlu coast 
is bold and rotky, juirticularly on the south and west 
where it is faetd with (»iu contiiiiud rampart of 
rock During the set end tpiartcr of tlu ninetttnth 
century Hum was a large sheep farm, but most of 
the surface is now a dter forest l\)p (1891) 53 
RUMANIA See Houmania 
RUM ELIA, or Humili (land of the Romans), a 
former jKilitiuU division of Turkty in Europt com 
prising ancunt Thrace and jiart of Mattdonia 
RUMELIA, Eastkun, a provinct of European 
Turkey established with adminiatriitivt autonomy, 
by the treaty of Berlin, 1878, but now iinitid with 
Bulgaria, and known also as Soutlum Bulgaria It 
18 bounded on the north by the Balkan range, on the 
east by the Black Sea, on tlu south by a line In gin 
ning at Cape Seityn alxnit lat 42' 20' n and pro 
ceeding west south west to the Rhodopt Mtuintaiiis 
and on the west by the waUrshtd betwttn tlu 
Mant/a and the Karasu Originally it w as arianged 
that the province was to be under the direct political 
and military authority of the sultan, but it was to 
be administered by a Christian governor general 
appointed for five years by the Porte, subject to the 
approval of the European powers This arrange 
ment took effect and continued for a few years but 
m 1885 the government was overturned by a popular 


movement and a union with Bulgaria earned out, 
in which the Porte has accj^mesced The capital 
18 Phihppopohs. The area is 18,700 square miles, 
and the pop in 1900 was 1,091,854 
RUMFORD, BKNJABnN Thompson, Count, was 
bom in North Woburn, Maasachussets, on March 
26, 1763 He acquired when young a knowledge of 
physics by the aid of the professor of that science in 
Harvard College, Cambridge, U S He then em- 
ployed himself as a teacher, till in 1772 he was raised 
to indf jjcndenct by an advantageous marriage, when 
he became a major in the inihtia of his native pro 
Vince, and when the war took place between Great 
Bntain and her colomes his local knowledge enabled 
him to render st rvices of importance to the English 
commanders He wtnt tf> England, and as a re 
ward for his services obtained a situation in the 
foreign office under Lord George Germain He 
lieeame under secretary for the colonies in 1780, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed lieutenant colonel 
of the king's Americiin Dragoons Returning to 
England in 178 1, he retired on half pay In 1784 he 
was knighted and wt nt to the Continent Through 
the recommendation of the Prince of Zweibruekeu 
(afterwards King of Bavaria) ht entered into the 
service of the reigning Elet tor palatine and Duke of 
Bavaria, when he effected many imjiortant and use 
ful reforms in Ixith the civil and military depart 
mt nts of the state As the rew ard of his suet ess he 
received from the sovt rtign of Bavaria vanous orders 
of knighthood was m ule a lieutenant general, and 
creattd Count Rmnford, the titk being chosen by 
himself from the name of his wife’s native town 
(now Concord) He kft Bavaria in 1795, and re 
turned to England, where he employed himself m 
making cxjnnments on tlu nature and application 
of heat, and on otlur subjects of ctononncal and 
philosophical research Among tht objects which 
engaged his attention was the search for a remedy 
for smoky thimneys, which at that time formed one 
t)f the greatest nuisances in the country, and he 
succeeded in discovering the pimciples upon which 
fireplaces and chimneys have since lx.en constructed 
Hi likewise suggt sted the plan and assisted in the 
foundation of the Royal Institution, which led to 
other establishments of a similar description In 
1802 he removed to Pans, where he took up his 
residence, and, his wife lieing dead, he married the 
widow of the celebrated Lavoisier, but the union 
prove d unfortunate, and a separ ition ere long took 
place Count Humford then retired to a country 
house at Auteuil, about 4 miles from Pans, and 
there devoted his time to the embellishment of bis 
domain and to the cultivation of chemistry and 
eX]Hrimental philosophy He died August 26, 1814, 
kaviiig by his hrst wife a daughter, who resided 
chiefly at Concord, in the United States Count 
Rumfonl was by no means a min of extensive learn- 
ing, but he wius familiar with the discoveries and 
impiovements of eontempoiary science, and the in 
dustry and perseverance with which he pursued his 
inquiries enabled him to make some considerable* 
additions to our knowledge of chemistry and prac 
tieal philosophy An edition of his works in five 
vols with memoir by G G Ellis, was published 
at Philadelphia in 1870 75 

RUMINANTS, or Ki MI^A^TIA, a well defined 
gitmp of Mammals distinguished as a group by the 
following characters — In most no incisor or canine 
teeth exist m the upjxr jaw, the place of these teeth 
being suiiplied by a hardened or callous pad of gum, 
against which the low er incisors bi te Six incisors exist 
in the low er jaw Canines are always present in the 
lower jaw and are usually inelin^ forwards and 
towards the incisors, w hich they nearly resemble in 
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fmoL The generel number of lower canine teeth is two 
The molar and prtemolar teeth number mx on each side 
of each law, and possess flattened crowns topped by 
two doaole folds of enamel of an irregular crescentic 
shape The stomach is of compound nature — that is, 
exhibits a differentiation mto compartments, usually 
four m number The caecum is of large size The 
placenta (which see) is m the main cotyledonary^ and 
in all cases non*deciduate The camels have a diffuse 
placentation, and are exceptions, along with several 
other Ruminant forms (for example, Tiagvlidce^ or 
so called Musk deers), to the general rule of placen* 
tation among Kuminantia. The feet m Rummants 
are ‘clo\en,’ that is, the foot consists of two toes 
encased m hoofs, and from their symmetncal nature 
presentmg the well-known * cleft ’ appearance These 
functional toes in Rummants are the third and fourth, 
and two rudimentary toes may or may not be present, 
and placed on the back of the foot (as in Caitcot nia), 
m addition to the two developed toes The meta 
carpal bones of the functional toes of the fore feet, 
and the metatarsal bones of those of the hind limbs, 
are ossified together to form the single ‘cannon* 
bone Homs are present in the majonty of Rumin 
ants, and are developed m pairs The bony supports 
or ‘cores’ of the horns consist of processes or out 
growths of the frontal bones, except m the Giraffes 
*rhe most marked exceptions to these general 
characters of Ruminants are presented by the Camels, 
by the Moschidai, or Miislv deer f imily, and by 
several of the true Deers Thus in their dentition 
the Camels and Llamas, forming examples of the 
family Cainclida^, show two canine like u})per incisors, 
and two upper canine teeth as well The canines m 
these forms are further distinct from the int is< irs The 
pnemolars m the Camels number four m the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, and the molars exist to 
the usual number of six in each jaw In the Id iirias 
the prsemolars and molars together number fourteen 
in all The dilferences m placentation have already 
been ref< rred to Among the Deers the group Ti atfu 
lid(pf generally united with the genus Mov hut, or that 
of the true Musk deer, possess two canines in Iwth 
jaws, and the upper canines are generally developed 
to form tusks ’Phe Muntjae {C Afuntjac), included 
m the family of the true Deer (Cervidce), possesses 
also two prominent canine teeth in the upper jaw 
Regarcling the /oologieil position of the Jtiimi 
nantia as a group, it may be noted that in fonner 
systems of Mammalian elassiiieation these fomis were 
usually considered to represent a distinct and sejiarate 
order, just as no doubt they constitute of them- 
selv es a natural grouj) with sufficiently defined boun 
daries In relation, however, to other and allied 
Mammalian forms, modern taxonomists rightly re- 
cognize other points in which the Rummants, whilst 
preserving their individuality as a group, become 
related to neighbouring groups of more or less dis 
tinct kmd And accordingly, in the most recent of 
Mammalian classitieations the Rummantia are classi 
bed as a subdivision of the great order of the Ungu- 
lataor ‘Hoofed’ Quadrupeds (See Unou lata ) This 
order is divisible into the Perissodactyla or ‘ uneven- 
toed’ forms, and the Artiodactyla, or those possessing 
an even number of digits, and the latter section in 
turn 18 divided mto the groups Non rummantia or 
Ommvora (Pigs, Hippopotami, &c ) and Rummantia 
Ruminants are therefore Artiodactyle Ungulata, and 
are represented by fave families These are the 
Camelidse or Camels, the Mosehidse (or Traguhdrf ) 
or Musk deers, the Cervidae or True Deers, the 
Camelopardahdse or Giraffes, and the Cavicomia^ 
or Sheep, Oxen, Goats, and Amtelopes 

The structure of the stomach offers the chief point 
of interest m considering the general relations of this 


group The Ruminant stomach ipresents us with a 
compound form of that organ, its four oompartmentSi 
although popularly spoken of as separate ‘stomachs,* 
being merely subdivisions of the one and smgle 
organ. The stomach of such a familiar Ruminant 
as the ox or sheep consists firstly of a laige com- 
partment — the largest of the ‘stomachs' — known 
as the rumen or paunch (see d, figure 6 , of plate at 
Unoolata) This cavity presents the appearance 
in its lining membrane of a number of t losely set 
vilh, papillae, or small prominences In the Camels 
the inner surface of the jiauneh is sulxlnided into 
a number of cells or pouthes for the reiejition of 
water, these cells being generally arranged in two 
groups. Ihe rumen of ordinary Rummants com- 
municates by an aperture of variable width with the 
second compartment of the stomach, known as the 
reticulum, or popularly as the hx>ney t omb (c) I'his 
latter name has been applied to the cavity from the 
fact that its mucous or Immg membrane is disposed 
to form folds or cells of hexagonal shape, which m a 
rough way resemble the disposition of the cells in 
a honey -comb The third chamber is known as 
the psaltcrium (that is the psalm book) or manyphea 
( 6 ), and receives its name from its lining membrane 
being arranged in longitudinal plaits or folds (la 
mellie), inclosing clefts between them, somewhat 
resembling the leaves of a book A narrow opening 
places the reticulum or second stomach in communi- 
cation with the psaltenum The fourth compartment 
18 named the abomdsua or lenntt {c) This division 
is of ah nder elongated fonn, and its mucous mem- 
brane, in addition to being of soft vascular charac tor, 
IB glandular in structure and secretes the gastric 
juice humtionally regarded, therefore, and from 
this latter fact, the abomasus is to be considered the 
time digi stive cavity of the Ruminant, in which solu 
tion of the food takes place 

The gent ral morphology of this C()m]>t)und organ, 
and its relations to the single and sim})le stomach of 
other M ammalia, may be rt adily enough traced The 
paunch and reticulum thus correspond to the cardiac, 
a sophageal, or anti nor portion of the ordinary atom 
ach, whilst the psaltcrium and abomasus together 
correspond to the pyloric, hinder, or intestinal ex 
trcmity or half of the stomach The (esophagus or 
gullet opens midway between the fiaunch and reti 
culum, and the edges of its opening are elevated into 
distinct muscular rugte or folds These folds run in 
a parallel direction along the roof or upper border of 
the reticulum to the opening into the psaltenum or 
third cavity, and when the edges of these folds are 
brought into apposition a canal is thus formed which 
places the gullet in direct communication with the 
psaltenum, and thus cuts off the connection of the 
gullet with the reticulum 

In the process of feeding the grass and herbage is 
lapidly cropped off by the action of the lower incisors 
pressing against the hardened gum of the upper jaw 
The food mixed with saliva is swallowed, and posses 
into the paunch, in which it appears to be simply 
moistened, but not matenally altered m composition 
1 ’he food next passes into the reticulum or second 
compartment This latter division by some outho- 
nticB has been regarded as possessing the function, m 
virtue of its honeycomb like structure, of moulding 
the food into pellets or small boluses, in which form 
it could be readily returned to the mouth for remas 
ti cation This view is denied by others, who maintain 
that a sudden sharp contraction of the diaphragm or 
midnff suffices to dnve the contents of the rumen and 
reticulum agamst the aperture of the gullet, which 
dilates or opens, and receives a certam quantity of 
the sodden fodder The aperture of the gullet now 
closes, and the mass of food oontamed within the 
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pallet if propelled upwards into the mouth. In this 
mtter view, therefore, the bolus of food sent back to 
the mouth at each act is regulated and determined 
simply by the amount of fodder which the cardiac 
and dilated end of the gullet can contain, &nd not 
by any special moulding action of the cells of the 
manypbes 

The reversed action of the oesophageal muscles 
sulhees for the return of the food to the mouth, such 
an action being imitated in essential detail m the 
act of vomiting The return of the food may bo 
observed by watchmg a Kummant, the movement 
of the flanks and abdominal region, together with 
the movement of the throat, showing that substances 
are being proi>elled upwards into the mouth Mas 
tication of the food is now effected by a kind of 
rotatory motion, the lower jaw thus giving a first 
stroke, for example, from left to right, and the rotary 
motion continuing persistently aftei wards from right 
to left, or in the opposite dire( tion to the first move 
ment of the jaws In the Camels the motion of the 
jaws IB said to be simply ont from side to side 
After iKiiug thus thoroughly masticated and re 
mixed with saliva, tin food is once again swallowt d 
Meanwhile the hquid parts of the food may have 
passed directly to the psalteriurn from the reticulum, 
through the aperture alieady mentioned as existing 
between these cavities Jlut on tlie remastieated 
fodder being swallowed for tlie seeond time, it is 
directed (by the elosun of the grooves or folds which 
exist at the op( ning of the gullet, along the upper 
border of the retn ulum) at oik e into the psalteniim 
or third ehambe r The rt in istic ited food thus passes 
direi tly into the third stomaeli, and not into the first, 
as before At this stage the food has become finely 
divided, and the psaltdium, through the disposition 
in folds of its lining membrane, is adapted for further 
Btramiugoff and liducing the food to a homogeneous 
condition suitable for true digestion and solution m 
the fouith stomach, to which it gradually passes 
from the psaltermui I'lie latter ehainber may doubt 
less of itself absorb the fluid j)artH of the fixid whilst 
transmitting tlie solids to the rennet 

llegarding the subsidiary and eouc omitant features 
of this interesting process, it may be noted that when 
the free action of the abdominal inuseles is impeded 
or prevented, rumiiiatiou cannot be performed, and 
tlie same result follows when the action of the di i 
phragiu IS interfcud with The piutieh and reti 
culum are nevti, even umler st irvatiou, thoroughly 
emjitied of fodder by the process of rummatioii, in 
BO far as the returning of the food to the mouth is 
concerned Solids, wlien swallowed, may pass mdif 
fereutly into the paunch or reticulum, and a mixture 
of the contents of these first and second cavities 
appe irs to be norniall> earned on through the pen 
Btaltic action of their walls Fluids when swallowed 
appear to find their way into either the paunch, reti 
culum, fwaltenum, or fourth stomach In the young 
or newly bom Kummant the first, second, and third 
compartments exist in an undeveloped condition, and 
food at first passes at once into the fourth chamber 
As in all vegetable fee ders the alimentary canal 
of Kumuiants is remarkable for its great relative 
length In the Antelopes, Deer, and Camels the 
proportion between the length of the digestive tract 
and that of the body is regarded as 12 to 1, m the 
Bheep it IS as 28 to 1 , and in oxen as 22 to 1 In a 
giraffe Owen found the mtestiue alone to measure ov or 
134 feet in length Contteitons consistmg of masses 
of hair, plant tissues, &c , not unfrequently occur m 
the Ruminant paunch and reticulum, and the con- 
cretions known as Bezoar atones (see Bjszoab), and 
found m the Btomaohs, &&, of certain mminante, are 
celebrated. 


RUMINATION, the faculty posBeaBed by aome 
Mfl.mTna.1 n of * chewmg the cud’ — tliat ifl, of returning 
the food to the mouth from the Btomach for the pur- 
pose of being remasticated, prior to its undergomg 
the final changes incidental to digestion. The group 
of animals in which this power is most typically 
exetnphfled is that of the Ruminantia, but it appears 
higlily probable that Mammals included m other 
and distinct divisions of the mammalian dass may 
possess the faculty of rumination m a more or less 
perfect degree , for example, some Marsupials See 
also Rlminants 

RUMP I’AllLIAMENT is the name by which 
the remains of the Ivong Parliament was known 
after the expulsion of the majority of its members 
by the army of Cromwell, December 6, 1648 It 
having been decided by a majority of the House 
of Commons that the concessions made by Charles I 
in the Treaty of Newport were a ground of settle- 
ment, Oliver Ciomwell, who wished for the condem- 
n ition of the king, despatched two regiments under 
the command of Colonel Pnde to coerce the House 
In disc liargo of the resolution of the army that * none 
might l>e j>ermitted to pass into the House but such 
as continued faithful to the jmblic mterests * Colonel 
Pnde, whose regiment was stationed so as to block 
uj> all the entnnees to the House of Commons, 
furnished himself with a list of the names of the 
members against whom the sentence of exclusion 
was passed, and as each approached prohibited him 
from entering Forty one members were placed 
under temporary restrunt, and IhO ordered to their 
homes Only sixty were admitted, all violent Inde 
pendents, and these constituted the rump after the 
clearance wrought by P) tde s 'punjty as it was called. 
This assembly, m conjunction with the army, brought 
about the ariaignmeut, tnal, and condemnation of 
Chailcs I It was forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, 
A pill 20, 1653, for presummg to make a stand agamst 
certam demands of the anny Twice after this it 
was reinstated, but both times only for a bnef ]>enod, 
and finally, on the 16th March, 1600, it solemnly 
decreed its own dissolution 

RUM SHRUB, a kind of concentrated cold punch, 
prejiared with rum, orange and lemon juice, sugar, 
and water The following is one of the many receipts 
favouied by the makers of this beverage Rum, 
1 gallon, orange and lemon juice, of each 1 pmt, 
peels of two oranges and of one lemon, digest for 
twenty four hours and strain, and add 4 lbs of white 
sugar dissolved m 5 pints of water In a fortnight 
decant the clear iKjuor for use The substitution of 
a little brandy for a portion of the rum is regarded 
by some as an improvement 

RUNCIMAN, Aiexandek, a painter of consider 
able note, was the son of a builder m Edinburgh, where 
he was bom m the year 1736 Havmg shown in his 
earhest yt ars a decided inclination for drawing he was 
placed at fourteen under the care of Messrs J ohn and 
Robert Nome, house painters, the ft inner of whom 
used to adorn the mantle jiieces of the houses which 
he w as employed to paint with landscapes of his own, 
which were then deemed respectable productions, and 
of which many a specimen is still preserved m the 
houses of the Old Town of Edinburgh The youth 
devoted himself entirely to his art, and when the 
academy for reanng young artists was commenced at 
Glasgow by the brothers Foulis he became one of its 
pupils He soon accpiired considerable local fame for 
his landscapes, but failed entirely to make a living by 
them Despairing of success m this branch of art he 
commenced historical paintmg, and m 1766 he visited 
Italy, where he met Fuseli, whose enthusiastic char- 
acter matched aptly with his own. He spent five 
years m Rome assiduously studying and copying the 
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Italiao maateni, and In 1771 returned to his native 
ooontry with powers considerably increased, while 
his taste, formerly over-luxunant and wild, had experi- 
enced a corresponding improvement. Just at that 
time a vacancy had occurred m the mastership of 
a pubbc mstitution called the Trustees’ Academy, 
and the plac^ to which was attached a salary of 
£120, then a sufibcient income in Scotland, was 
offered to and accepted by Eunciman. Being thus 
secured m the means of subsistence he applied his 
vacant time to historical painting, and produced i 
considerable number of specimens, which were regarded 
with much favour, not only in his native country, but 
also m England, where 8e\ eral of them were exhibited 
Among his best known priKluctious may be mentioned 
Macbeth and Baziquo, in a landscape, a Eriir, in a 
landscape, Job in Distress, Samson Stranglmg tlie 
Lion, iigure of Hoj>e, St Margaret Landing m 
Scotland, and her Marriage to Malcolm Conmore, in 
Dunfermhne Abbey, Christ Talking to the Woman 
of Samana , Agrippina Landing with the Ashes of 
Germanicus, the rnnetss Nansicia Surprised by 
Ulysses, Andromeda, Sigismiinda Weeping over the 
Heart of Tancred, the Ascmsion, painted on the 
ccilmg over the altar of the Episcopal chapel in the 
Cowgatc, Edinburgh, the Prodigal Son (for winch 
Fergusson the poit w vs the study), ind the paint 
ings m Ossian’a Hall at Penicuik, executed at the 
request of Sir J Clerk, in whom he found a generous 
patron The work last mentioned was the < hef dautie 
of Kunciman 'J^hc pnucipal scenes are twelve in 
number, referring to the most sti iking jiassagts in 
OsBian 8 Poems ’J’hc task was oiu of no small magni 
tilde, but the painter dreamed of ii\ ailing the famed 
Sistme chap( I, and laboured at his work with only too 
much euthiiHi vam In con8cf]ucnce of havmg to 
paint so much m a recumbent posture, and fterbaps 
dcriymg himself th it exercise winch the bodily fr vine 
demands, he contracted a malady which carried him 
slowly to the grave He died October 21, 1785, 
dropping down suildenly on the street when about 
to enter his lodgings Kunciman was remarkable 
for candour and simplicity of manners, and possessed ' 
a happy talent for conversation Among his asso 
dates were Kobei’tsoii, Hume, liord Kames, and 
Lord Monboddo 

llUNCOKM, a sea port town of England, in 
Cheshire, on the left bonk of the M ersty, 1 2 miles e s F 
of Liverjiool It has a town hall and public hall, m 
addition to the usn il chiirches vnd 8cho<»ls The Lon 
don and North Western Kail wav to Liverpool here 
ciosses the Mersey by a magniti(cut Ivttice bridge 
The town has several boat fiuildmg yards, ropenes, 
tanneries, besnlcs soap, chemical, anci other works It 
has spacious docks, communicating with the Mersey 
bj a gateway 50 feet in width, and furnished with 
all the modern apphances for the loading and unload 
mg of shqis It has also a custom house, ami every 
rec^uisite foi an extensive and rapidly increasing trade 
Buncorn is on the new Manchester Canal (which see), 
and its docks are connected with it, thus giving it nn 
improved access for large vessels Excellent stone m 
obtained from quarries here Pop m 1881, 15,13d, 
m 1891, 20,050, m lOOl, 1(1,491 
KUNIC ALPHABET This alphabet, peculiar 
to the ancient northern tribes of Europe (Germans 
and Scandinavians), is considered by some scholars 
to have existed before the Christian era, by others 
to have onginated later The similarity of a few 
Bumc characters to corresponding Koman ones proves 
nothing, as it prevails wnth but a few of them, more- 
over, the Kunic alphabet has but sixteen characters, 
and this limited number is hardly reconcilable with the 
Idea of the Scandinavians havmg borrowed it from 
the Bomans Fredenck von Schlegel advances the 


hypothesis that the Fhosmcians, navigating In early 
antiquity to the coasts of the Baltic, might have 
earned the art of wntmg to those northern regions, 
and that the Kunic grew out of the Phcenician char 
acters, and w^as preserv ed by the priests, and employed 
by them for the puriwses of magic I'ht sinnlant} 
of a few of the Kunic signs to those of the Komans 
might be explained by the fact tliat the Komans 
themselves received their i haractors from an eastern 
source The fact that m Spam and other countnes 
m the south west of liurojH? remiius of the Bunio 
and Kunic stones (tomb-stones, landmarks, &c ) are 
met with 18 to be explained from the lutlux of the 
tribes of ancient Gennany and Scandin ivia into 
those countries at the time of the genoi al migration 
of nations W C Grimm, in his Ueber Deutsche 
lluneu (Gottingen, 1821), endeavours to show that 
the Germans had probably in ante histone times 
characters of more than accident vl similarity to those 
of the Greek and other alphabets, and that the 
German Kiimc, properly so called (that of the Saxons 
of the Northern Elbe), is between tlu ancient norths m 
(Scan<lmavian) Itunic and the Anglo Saxon, so that 
the German Kunic originated from the former and 
produced the latter The word rune he deiives, as 
Mone doi^s, from 7unen (that is, to make a slight 
incision or scratch) Aciotding to Dahimanu and 
Eopp the northern nines are of later ongm than is 
generally supposed The Kume coditea are proved 
to be of less antuiuity than some written in com 
mon characters Laiigebeck found m 1753 that 
none of the numerous Kunic writings in Gothland 
reached back farther than the year 1200 of our era, 
the litest were of the year 1419 The Kunic lettere 
and inscriptions aru usually divided into tliree (lasses 
— the Scandinavian or Norse, tlie German, and the 
Anglo Saxon The Norse Kunie alphabet, the oldest 
of these, consisted of sixteen characters, as follows — 


Fe 

Ur 

Than 

Ob 

Ruld 

Kaua 

Hagl 

Naud 

F 

h 

k 


k 

K 


K 

f 

u 

tu 

0 

r 

k 

h 

tj 

IB 

Ar 

Sol 

T>r 

BiOrk 

LauRr 

MaOr 

Yr 

1 

A 

H 

t 


h 

t 

Jk 

1 

a 

• 

t 

b 

1 

m 

y 

From 

this it will 

be seen that there 

wore no 

letters 


corresponding to our d, c, 7, p, 7, ?, w, a*, s Hence 
the sign of ^ served also for g, t for d, h for p, and 
u and y for ?, 0 was expressed by au, and e by i, a, 
m, or ai A few additional letters were afterwanls 
added to make up for the deficiencies of the alphaliet, 
but it found a fuller development among the Germans 
and Anglo Saxons, the latter of whom extended the 
al})habet to embrace forty characters As the Kunic 
characters were intimately associated with the prac 
tice of magic arts this accounts for their prosenp 
tion by the early Chnstian Church, though evidonct 
has been found to show that tlu* Christians in England 
at least used them for inscnjitions Sec Stephen’s 
Handbook of Kunic MoniinieiitH (1881), Old Nor- 
thern Kunic Monuments (three vols ]8()6~68-84), of 
which the preceding is an epitome, and The Kunes 
Whence » line They? (1894), Isaac Tayloi s Greeks 
end Goths a Study on the Runts (1879), and The 
Alphalict (1883), Wiinmer’s Die Runcnmschnft 
(1887), &( —Runic wand a were willow wands m 
s< nlied with mysterious characters, and used by the 
bcathdi tribes of the noith of Europe in the per 
formance of magic ceiemonies 

RUNJEET SINGH, King of Lahore, was bom 
at Gugaranwdla, 60 miles west of Lahore, Novem 
ber 2, 1780 His grandfather, Churruth Singh, had 
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from m humble sphere raised himself by his daring 
exploits to be the nrdar or chief of Sookur Chukea, 
in the Punjab, while his father, Maha Smgh, con- 
siderably extended the territory bequeath^ him 
When twelve years of age Bunjeet lost his father, 
and the government was mtrustea dunng his mmonty 
to hiB mother This woman was still young and 
handsome, and given to a rather irregular mode of 
kfe Her ambition, coupled no doubt with the m- 
stigations of her paramour, Lukput Smgh, led her to 
seek to supplant her son, to which end she used all 
the methods she could to corrupt him, and so mcapa- 
citate him from the discharge of his duties as his 
father’s successor She in part succeeded with her 
scheme of corrupting his mind, but it had not the 
anticipated result, for at the age of seventeen he 
assumed the absolute control of affairs himself, and 
his mother dying suddenly about the same time, it 
was rumoured that he had jxiisoned her Ills career 
of ambition now commenced In 1799, having ren 
dered important services to the Shah of Afghanistan 
in his invasion of the Punjab, that jinnce granted 
him the possession of liahore, which he had taken 
from the Sikh sirdars The northern provinces of 
India were at that tunc in the handle of a multitude 
of petty mdcTiendeut pniices Against those Bunjeet 
Smgh tunied his arms, and each year saw one or 
more of tht m, either by force or by policy, subjugated 
to his rising power He thus greatly extended his 
sway, and by the year 1 809 had succeeded in forming 
aconsidet able state These ceaseless conquests alarmed 
the Sikh chiefs established between the Satlej and 
the d umna, and they had recourse to the English for 
protection The governor general sent an envoy to 
Lahore, and matters were amicably arranged the 
Bunjeet was to abandon all pretensions to feudal 
authonty over the Sikhs in question, whde the British 
government renounced all claims to the territories of 
Bunjeet situated to the north of the Satlej 1'his 
was the only occasion on which Bunjeet came into 
hostile contact with the British So struck was 
he with the discipline and bravery of the troops that 
escorted the envoy, that from that time he matle 
strenuous efforts to organize his army after the 
Eurojieau model, in which he was greatly assisted 
by the foieign ofheers he induced to enter his service 
In 1812 he succeeded in organizing the whole of the 
Punjab into one soveieiguty, and proclaimed him 
self rajah About this time two disitoBsessed rulers 
of Afghanistan sought his assistance, and as one of 
them was possessed of the celebrated Koh i nflr, now 
the pioperty of the English crown, Bunjeet, who 
coveted this diamond, made it the pnee of his assist 
ance Having to his other con(|ue8ta added that of 
the impoiiiant town of Multan m 1817, and of the 
rich city of Cashmere in 1819, he then assumed the 
title of ma1uiia)ahy or king of kings In 1822 he 
received into his army two French officers, Allard 
and Ventura, who had served under Napoleon, and 
by their aid he was enabled to complete the recon 
struction of his army He now sought to extend his 
dominion to the west of the Indus, and m 1829 sue 
ceeded in taking from the Afghans the provmce of 
Peshawur Some years before his death his anny 
consisted of 66,000 men, of whom 86,000 were infan- 
try organized mto regulai regiments. His kingdom 
extended from the Satlej to the Indus, and from 
Cashmere to Multan, a district which compnsed a 
population of about 20,000,000, and yielded a con- 
siderable revenue Though the maharajah and the 
British regarded each other with feelings of mutual 
jealousy, tiie amicable relations subsisting between 
them were never ruptured. In 1886 his army was 
totally defeated by ibe Afghans, but m spite of these 
reverses he preserved his authonty over lus subjects 


to the last He died June 27, 1889, his health having 
been tmdermmed W the excesses in which he fre- 
quently mdulged. He was totally uneducated, being 
unable even to read or write, but the energy of his 
administration and his moderation are without parallel 
m the history of eastern despots. 

BUNNING See Locomotion (Animal) 

BUNNYMEDE, m England, the celebrated mea- 
dow where the conference was held, June 15, 1215, 
between John and the English barons, m which the 
former was compelled to sign Magna Cbarta and the 
Charta de Foresta. (See .fOHN ) It is 5 miles east 
of Windsor, in Surrey, lying along the right bank of 
the Thames, and is now divided mto several mclo- 
sures 

BUPEE 18 the name of a silver com current in 
India Ihe sterling value of this com is nominally 
2# , but owing to the depreciation of silver it has of 
late years varied between Is lid and Is 8d A 
rupee equals 10 annas, and | rupee are also 

coined in silver A hic of rupees is 100,000, and a 
erore 10,000,000 rupees 

BUPEBl, or Bobiut of Bavabia, Prince, the 
third son of Frederick V , elector palatme and titular 
king of Bohemia, by the Princess Eluabeth of Eng- 
land, daughter of James I, was born in 1619, and 
becoming an exile through the misfortunes of bis 
father, at the comment ement of the civil war m 
England, he offered bis services to his uncle, Charles I , 
and bad the command of a corps of cavalry, at the 
bead of which he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Edgehill m 1642, and at Chalgrove Field m Oxford- 
shire m 1643 Soon after he took Bristol, and obbged 
the enemy to raise the sieges of Newark and of York 
He displayed his courage at Marston Moor and at 
Naseby, but liis impetuosity and imprudence contn 
hutefl to the disastrous result of those engagements 
He afterwards shut himself up in Bristol, but having 
surrendered that place after a short siege to Fairfax, 
his conduct so much disphased the king that he dis 
missed the pnnee from his service In 1648, how 
ever, he was restored to favour, and was made com- 
mander of that part of the fleet which still adhered 
to Charles l*nnce Bupert for some time earned on 
a predatory warfare against the English, but in an 
engagement with BLikc, off the Spanish coast, he 
was worsted, and his whole squadron destroyed, with 
the exception of four or five ships, with which he 
escaped to the West Indies, where he supported him- 
self by cai)tunng English and Spanish merchantmen 
He contrived at length to make his way to France, 
and jomed Charles II at the court of Versailles 
Uis time was chiefly devoted to scientific studies 
till the Bestoration, when he returned to England 
111 lt)6b he was appointed, in conjunction with Monk, 
to the command of a fleet against the Dutch, and in 
the next war with Holland in 1673 was made admiral 
of the fleet In 1679 he was nominated a member 
of the new pnvy council, but from that period he 
interfered but little m public affairs, leading a retired 
life, and B(»ending much of his time at Windsor Castle, 
of which he was governor Many useful inventions 
rt suited from his studies, among which are the mven- 
tion of prince’s nu tal, and although the discovery of 
the method of engrav lug m mezzotmto is not due to 
him, as has been erroneously supposed, he introduced 
the art into England He also introduced the curious 
glass drops that have been named after him, Pnnee 
Bupert’s drops (See Prince Bupkrt’s Drops) 
He was hkewise one of the founders and the first 
governor of the Hudson s Bay Company, incorporated 
in 1670 The pnnee died m London, November 29, 
1682 

BUPEBT’S LAND is the name of an extensive 
temtory m Bntish Amenca, conferred by Charles L 
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on Prince Rupert, nnd transferred to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, of which that prmce was one of the 
founders, by Charles II m 1670 The name Beenm 
to have been rather vaguely used, but the territory 
may be described as having extended from the Rocky 
Mountains on the west to Labrador on the east, north 
to Lake Athabasca, and south to the United States 
boundary Since the province of Manitoba has been 
formed, and the districts of Saskatchewan, Assmiboia, 
Alberta, Kewatin, &a, organized, the name has piac 
tically dropped out of use, though it still gives the 
title to a bishopric, the Bishop of Rupert’s Land 
residing at Winnipeg This region, m common with 
the other parts of the Hudson’s Bay Territories, was 
comprehended on its amalgamation with the Dominion 
of Canada in 1870 under the general designation of 
the North west Territories See North west Ter 

BITORIE8 

RUPIA, a skm disease, consisting of an eruption 
of small flattened and distinct huiUe surrounded by 
miiamed areolse, containing a serous, purulent, sani 
ous, or dark bhwdy fluid, and followed by thick, 
dark-coloured scabs over unhealthy ulcers Three 
varieties of this disease are described, Rtiyia sirtifth r, 
It pumitTienSt and Ji esiharotua Rupia aimidex 
commonly appears on the legs, sometimes on the 
loins or thighs, and seldom on other jiarts The 
bullie are not preceded by any inflammatory symp 
toms, vary from ^ inch to 1 inch in diameter, and 
contain at first a transparent serous fluid, which soon 
becomes turbid and purulent, and dries into scabs 
The scabs are easily removed, displaying an ulcerated 
surface underneath, and several senes of these scabs 
may follow before healing sets in In Ru/ita pro 
minena the bullae are larger, the scabs thicker, and 
the ulceration deeper than in the preceding The 
scab, which m shape sometimes resembles a hmpet, 
adheres firmly, and geneially requires emollient 
apphcatious to facilitate its lemoval Rupia (»( liai o- 
ttca occurs chiefly in cachectic children and infants 
It 18 commonly confined to the lower extremities, and 
begms by one or two red and livid spots, over which 
the cuticle is soon raised by the effusion underneath 
it of a serous fluid The bulle thus formed increase, 
the senim they contain becomes turbid, and of a 
blackish hue A bloody and offensive sanies marks 
the surface of the sore, the edges of which arc livid, 
but not very painful Kupia is a chionic disease, 
it IS not dangerous, but is often very obstinate an<l 
tedious It 18 not contagious, and generally attacks 
persons debilitated by old age, intemperance, bad 
living, or previous diseases, especially small-pox, 
scarlatina, and syphilis 'i'he general treatment con- 
sists mainly in the administration of tonic decoctions, 
more esiiecially those of cinciioua,, cascarilla, gentian 
&0 , with alkahes, a generous and nutritious diet, 
warm salt water and alkaline baths, &c The local 
treatment consists chiefly of puncturing the bullse 
early, and allowing the morbid secretion to escape, 
of poulticmg in order to remove the scabs, and of 
ap))lying lotions contammg nitrate of silver or nitnc 
acid, or any other slightly stimulating application 

RTJPPELMONDE, a town m Belgium, m the pro- 
vince of East Flanders, 25 miles east by north of 
Ghent, near the confluence of the Ruppel with the 
Scheldt Its ancient castle, which was erected by 
the counts of Flanders, and figures much m Flemish 
history, has been completely modernized The port, 
though small, is commodious, and has a considerable 
trade Gerai^ Mercator, the navigator, and author 
of the well-known projection of maps, was bom here 
Top 2809 

RXJPPIN, Nku, a town m Prussia, m the provmoe 
of Brandenbum, on the west shore of the lake of the 
same name, H ib walled and well built, and has a 


church, gymnasium^ lunaticaayluni,an4 twobospitals, 
manufactures of woollens, linens chicory, and to- 
bacco, several breweries and distilleries The archi- 
tect Schinkel was bom here Pop (1895), 15,527 
RUPTURE See Hernia 
RUR VL DEAN, an ancient official of the English 
church, whose othce is of a tcnipoiary character, 
lieing exercised under an archdeacon, on the appoint 
ment of a bishop, and held only during tho lift time 
of the person conferring it The rural deans (who 
are parish clergy) exercise a certain supei visum over 
morals and chunhes within the district (consistmg 
of so many jianshcs) allotted to their charge, and 
altogether they number mon than eight hundred, 
the rural deaneries being of the same number In 
foi mer times, among other duties they ba ted as peni- 
tentiaries to receive the confessions of priests 
RUKIK, the founder of the Russian monarchy, 
flourished m the ninth century Most wnters con- 
sider him to have been a Varangian, of Soandi 
navian ongin, though Kostomorof has endeavoured 
to prove that he was a Lithuanian. But what- 
ever his nativity, it is undisputed that he came 
to Russia aljoiit 862, accompanied by his brothers 
Sinaf and Truvor, in compliance with the request 
of the Slaves of Novgorod, then a divided republic 
One of the brothers established himself at Belo 
zersk, the other at Izborslv, while Kurik began by 
fortifying himself m the ancient town of Ladoga, 
which IS at the presi nt day a miserable village on the 
Volkof The Novgorodians having soon, however, 
repented of having set a master over themselves, 
rose in rebellion against Runk, and at their head was 
one of their fellow citizens named Vadim, whose 
valour IS celebrated in the ancient chronicles, and 
likewise in Russian song Runk sueceoiled in estab 
lishing a dictatorship m Novgorod m 865, and is said 
to have killed Vadim with his own hand His pos 
sessions were soon afterwards greatly enlarged by 
the death of his brothers, whose principalities, since 
they died without issue, Runk united to Novgorod. 
In order to seeure himself and his descendants in 
their newly aciiuircd terntoiy, he invited vanous 
colonies of Varangians, on whose devotion he could 
count, to settle in the country Runk died peace- 
ably in 879, after a reign of seventeen years The 
family of Runk reigned in Russia till the death in 
1598 of Feodor, son of Ivan the Temblo, when it 
was succeeded by the closely allied house of Ro 
manoff 

RUSA, a genus of Cervidie or Deer, represented 
by such forms as the Sambur or Samboo of Asia 
(Ruaa ArutoUlts) and the Great Rusa Deer {R hip 
pelaphus) of the Eastern Archipelago, the Axis Deer 
(Ajiia maculata) or Spotted Hog deer of Ceylon and 
India being closely allied The genera Rusa and 
Axis are the chief divisions of the Rusiiie sub trilie, 
which latter group is distinguished by the horns pos- 
Bossing an antenor basal snag, by the muffle not 
liemg separate or distinct from the mu/zle, and in 
its being set high, and by the hair- tufts borne on 
the hind legs, as m the Elaphine sub tnbe 

The Sambur Deer is a large animal, exceeding the 
Red Deer m size Its horns are set on a prominent 
basal piece or foot stalk, the snag is given off at its 
crown, and the tips are forked The colour is sooty 
brown, the feet, eyebrows, and root of the tail being 
of a tan colour The males possess promment manes 
These deer inhabit low-lymg pastures, and swim 
well They are vicious and bold in character 

The Axis Deer possesses horns hke those of the 
Sambur, set on stalks, the snag projectmg forwards 
near the base, and the tips being deeply but simply 
forked The colour is a golden brown, a black stnpe 
runs along the spine, and the sides are spotted with 
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white m two series or rows of spots arranged in 
obliquely curved lines A white streak runs across 
the haunches In size the Axis equals the Fallow 
Deer It is chiefly of nocturnal habits, and frequents 
the grass jungles 

RUSH, the term applied to the different species 
of /uncus, belonging to the natural order Juncese 
(which see), which includes also the wood rush {Imz 
uto) and the bog asphodel {Narthecium) The rushes 
have a glumaceoiis penanth of six sepals, glabrous 
filaments, three stigmas, and a three ceiled many 
seeded capsule The leaves are rigid, mostly roundish, 
and smooth There are about twenty sfiecies noted 
in the British flora The rushes may be divided into 
two classes or tribes — the rushes proper or leafless 
rushes, and the bog sprnts or bristle leaved rushes 
The rushes are very innutntious, anti are seldom 
eaten by live stock except in cases of necessity 
Hence rushes are of little agricultural importance 
The most common of the leafless rushes are the 
common or globular panicled rush {J coTif/lomfraiua)^ 
the loose panicled rush {J cjfusus), and the glaucous 
or light green rush {J qlnueutt) The rushes are 
natives chiefly of cold and terni)erate regions Some 
of them have been used as autholmmtics and dm 
reties, the cellular tissue at the base of the leaves is 
sometimes eaten The leaves are often employed to 
fonn matting and the bottoms of chairs, and the pith 
for the wicks of candles or lamps 

RUSH, Beniamin, MD, was born on the 24th 
December, 1745 (old style), near Philadelphia In 
1766 he went to Kdmburgh to study at the univer 
sity in that city, and took his degree of M D there 
in 1768 After spending a winter in Ixmdoii, and 
making a visit also to France, he returned to Phila 
delphia, and was soon after elected professor of chem 
istry m the College of Philadelphia (1769) He early 
identified himself with the patriotic party, and was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence In 
1777 he was appointed physician general of the mill 
tary hosjutal in the middle department, some time 
after which he puVthshed his observations on hospitals, 
army diseases, and the effects of the revolution on the 
army and people About 1785 he planned the Phila 
delphia dispensary, the first institution of the kind 
in the United States In 1787 he was a member of 
the convention of Pennsylvania for the adoption of 
the federal constitution, which received his wannest 
approbation Shortly afterwards he took leave of 
political life, and in 1789 he was made professor of 
the theory and practice of medicine in the Philadcl 
phia Medical College, and when in 1791 the college 
was merged in the University of Pounsylvania, he 
was appointed professor of the institutes and prac 
tloe of medicine, and of clinical practice In the 
previous year he had begun to publish his new prin- 
ciples of medicine, depending chiefly for the cure of 
diseases upon bleeding and cathartics, and these 
were more or less developed by him in his successive 
annual courses of lectures for the subsequent twenty- 
three years of his life In 1793, when Philadelphia 
was desolated by the yellow fever, Dr Rush adopted 
with great success a mode of treatment of his own 
He died April 19, 1813 He was a voluminous and 
versatile writer His medical works, the most im 
portant of which are Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
tions, Diseases of the Mind, and Medical Tracts, pro 
cured him honours from several European sovereigns 

RUSSEIiL, Housb of, a great English historical 
family, said to have derived its descent from Tur 
stain, a Scandinavian jarl who settled m Normandy 
after its conquest by the Northmen, and became pos 
sessed of the Castle of Rozel, near Caen The name 
of Hugh db Rozel appears in a charter of Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror, dated 1066, and i 


is also, together with that of his elder brother, on the 
roll of Battle Abbey They both accompanied Robert 
of Normandy in the first crusade The elder died 
there, but Hugh returned and settled in England A 
descendant of bis, John Rozel or Rosbbll, as the 
name had now begun to be written, was Constable of 
Corfe Castle about 1221, and another descendant, 
William Russbii, represented Southampton m the 
first Parliament of Edward II Sir J ohn Rubsbll, 
a direct descendant of the last named, was speaker 
of the House of Commons in Henry VI 's reign A 
grandson of Sir John a was m favour with Henry 
V III Ihe lauds of the Abbey at Tavistock, and of 
the dissolved monastery at Woburn, were conferred 
on him, and he was made Earl of Bedford. His son, 
the second earl, died without leaving any issue, and 
the title passed into another branch of the Russell 
family William Rt ssell, the fifth earl, father of 
the famous Lord William Russell (see below), was 
created Marquis of 'I'avistock and Duke of Bedford 
m 1694 John, fourth duke (1710-71), held office 
m the Newcastle and Grenville mmistries, and was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland m 1756-62 Francis, fifth 
duke (1765-1802), was distinguished for his services 
to agriculture i rancis, sev enth duke (1788-1 861), 

eldest brother of .lohn, Kail Russell (see below), was 
summoned to the House of Lords m 1832, before the 
death of his father He held no political office, but 
like most members of the family gave staunch sup 
port to the Whigs The ninth duke, Francis, was 
succeeded by his son George, the tenth duke, m 
1891, and he by his brother Hcrbrand in 1893 A 
notable member of the family was Admiral Edward 
Russell, who distinguished himself by bis victory 
over the French fleet at La Hogue, in 1692 
RUSbELL, John, Earl, an eminent English 
statesman, third son of ,1 ohn, sixth Duke of Bedford, 
was born in London 18th August, 1792 He was 
for a short time at Westminster School, but mostly 
received his early education privately, being after 
wards sent to Edinburgh XTmversity, where be studied 
with zeal and success under Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart, and trained himself to debate at the meet- 
ings of the Speculative Society lu July, 1813, he 
entered Parliament, and soon gamed a good position 
among the politicians of the day He early took 
up the subject of parliamentary reform, and also 
advocated the repeal of tfic Test and Corporation 
Acts, and Roman Catholic emancipation In 1828 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the Test and C^or- 
poratiun Acts repealed by the Wellington ministry, 
which acceded to power lu 1828, and m April, 1829, 
the Catholic Relief Bill became law When the 
Grey cabinet was formed in 1830 Lord John Russell, 
who was paymaster general of the forces, was eleoteci 
one of a committee of five to formulate a reform biU, 
It was brought before the House of Commons on 
the Ist of March, 1831, by Lord John Russell, and 
though he defended it clause by clause with extra- 
onhuary vigour, it was ultimately rejected. Upon 
this the Whig ministry resigned, and an appeal was 
made to the country I'he elections resulted m a 
majonty favourable to the bill, which received the 
royal sanction on the 7th June, 1832 In Lord 
Melbourne’s second cabinet (1836-41) he was at first 
home secretary and then colonial secretary, and on 
the outbreak of the Canadian rebellion, by recogniz- 
mg the right of the colonists to self government, he 
reconciled them completely to the mother country 
From 1841 (in which year he became member for 
the city of Loudon) to 1846, durmg the Peel ad- 
ministration, Lord John Russell led the opposition, 
but lent his influence in favour of the repeal of the 
com laws In 1846 he succeeded to the premiership^ 
which he held till 1852, his majority in Parlia* 
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menty however, being small and uncertain. He was 
able to pass his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1851, 
prohibitmg the assumption of temtonal titles by 
Roman Cathohc bishops, but found himself, in 1852, 
compelled to reaiji^ the seals of office into the hands 
of Lord Derby Under the succeedmg administration 
cf Lord Aberdeen Russell was foreign secretary for 
a short time. He also filled the post of lord president 
of the council from June, 1854, to February, 1855 
In the latter capacity, m 1854, he introduced a 
Keform Bill, which proposed to swamp the smaller 
boroughs by uniting to them other adjacent distncts 
for electoral purposes This measure he was re 
luctantly compelled to withdraw on account of the 
war with Kussia He was colonial secretary under 
Lord Palmerston in 1855, and represented Great 
Britain at the Vienna conferences, but by his mode 
of conducting the negotiations he incurred so much 
unpopularity that he found it prudent to resign his 
office (July, 1855) When Palmerston returned to 
power in 1859 Lord John again became foreign 
secretary, with a seat in the cabinet He took a 
leading part in regard to several political questions 
which now arose — among others, the oppression of 
the Poles by Bussia, the aggressive policy of the 
German powers towards Denmark, and the disputes 
between Britain and the United States as to the 
neutrality observed during the continuance of the 
civil war He retained his seat for the city of Lon 
don from June, 1841, till July «10, 1861, when he 
was raised to the peerage as Earl llussell After 
the death of Lord Palmerston, October 18, 1865, 
l^arl Russell became pnme minister for the second 
time, Mr Gladstone taking the h ad in the House of 
(^ommons During the session of 18b6, m conjunc 
tion with Mr Gladstone, he introduced a new Re 
form Bill, which failing to pass the ministry resigned, 
and was succeeded by that of Lord Derby Thence 
forth Earl Russell held no office in any ministry, 
though he always took an active part in promoting 
Liberal measures He died 28th May, 1878 From 
au early age to near the close of his life he indulged 
in literary pursuits, and published among other works 
History of the British Constitution (1821), Essay 
on the History of the English Government (182d), 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe (1824-29), Essay 
on the Causes of the hreiuh Revolution (1832), 
Memoirs and Correspondence of 'rhomas Moore 
(1862-66), Selections from the Correspondence of 
John, Fourth Duke of Bedford (1853-54), The Life 
and Times of Charles Fox (three vols 1859-66), 
Selections from Speeches of Earl Russell, 1859 to 
1865, Recollections and Suggestions, 1813-73, pub 
lished in 1875 

RUSSELL, Lord William, third son of the fifth 
«arl, English statesman and political martyr, was 
bom m 1639 He gave himself up to the prevalent 
dissipation of the age until his marriage with Rachel, 
daughter of the Earl of Southampton (then widow 
of Lord Vaughan), which wholly reclaimed him He 
represented the county of Bedford in four Parlia- 
ments, and being highly esteemed for patriotism and 
independence was regarded as one of the heads of 
the Whig party In 1679, when Charles II found 
It necessary to ingratiate himself with the Whigs, 
Lord Russell was appointed one of the members of 
the pnvy council He soon, however, found that his 
party was not in the king’s confidence, and the recall 
■of the Duke of York, without their concurrence, m 
duced him to resign Although his temper was mild 
and moderate, his fear of a Cathohc succession in 
duced him to take decisive steps in the attempt to 
■exclude the Duke of York In June, 1680, he went 
l^bhcly to Westminster Hall, and at the Court of 
King’s Bench presented the duke as a recusant, and 


on the November following carried ep the exdusion 
bill to the House of Lords, at the head of 200 mem- 
bers of Parliament. The king dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, and determined thenceforward to govern w ith- 
out one, and arbitrary principles were openly avovied 
by the partisans of the court Alarmed at this state 
of things, many of the \V lug leailers favoured strong 
expedients in the way of counteraction, and some 
method of coercing the king set ms to have been de- 
bated Among the leaders of the movement, includ 
mg the Dukes of Monmouth and Argyk, the Lords 
Russell, Essex and Howard, Algernon Sidney and 
Hampden, different views prevailt d, but Lord Russell 
looked only to the exclusion of the Duke of York 
Meanwhile a plot was laid by some mb nor con- 
spirators for assassinating the king on his return 
from Newmarket, at a farm called the Ryehouse, 
which gave a name to the conspiracy Although 
this plan was not connected with the other scheme, 
the detection of the one led to that of the other, and 
Lord Russell was, in consequence, committed to the 
Tower Aftc r some of the Ryehouse conspirators had 
been executed he was brough to trial, m duly, 1683, 
and on insufficient evidence, and after very little 
deliberation, brought m guilty of high treason Once 
condemned such a victim was too obnoxious to the 
court, and to the vindictive feelings of the Duke of 
York, to meet with mercy, and the offer of a large 
sum of money from his father, whose only son he had 
now become, to the ^o^ al favourite, the Duchess of 
I’ortsmouth, and the pathetic solicitations of his wife, 
proved m vam He was too firm to be induced by 
the divines who attended him to subscribe to the 
doctnne of non resistance, then the favourite court 
tenet of the day, but he was indiued to write a 
petitionary letter to the Duke of York, promising to 
forbear all future opposition, and to live abroad, should 
bis life be spared ’I’his he could not obtain, however, 
and when he had taken the last farewell of his wife 
he was beheaded m Ijinoolu s Inn hields, July 21, 
1683, in the forty second year of his age To the 
character of this regretted noblunan for probity, 
Bint enty, and private worth even the enemies to bis 
public pnnciples have bonie ample testimony Of 
bis talents, Ibirnet observes that he was of a slow 
but sound undctstanding His life has been written 
by liord John Russell — Ladi Raohrl Rubbell, hia 
wife, by the affectionate 7eal with which she assisted 
her husband, acting as his amanuensis at his trial, 
and the magnanimity with which she bore his loss, 
obtained the respect and admiration of the world 
She spent the remainder of her life in the exercise of 
pious and social duties A collection of her letters 
was published in 1775 She died in 1728, aged 
eighty seven 

RUSSIA, the most extensive empire in the world 
next to the British, is bounded north by the Aictic 
Ocean, west by Sweden, the Baltic Sea, Prussia, 
Austria, and Roumama, south by Roumanio, the 
Black Sea, Turkey in Asia, I’crsia, Afghanistan, 
the ChinoBO Empire, and the Pacific, and east by 
Behnng’s Strait It thus comprises the whole of 
Eastern Europe, and stretches continuously over the 
whole continent of Asia to Behnng’s Strait, after 
having passed over nearly half the circuit of the 
globe, or about 172 degrees in ail The length, east 
to west, 18 estimated at less than 7000 miles The 
average breadth, north to south, probably does not 
exceed 1500 miles So immense, indeed, is the 
whole area, that it is at least twice that of Europe, 
containing about 8,676,892 square miles Of these, 
the proportions belonging to Europe and Asia, and 
their respective populations, are exhibited in the 
following table The population figures are mostly 
those of the census of 1897 
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Area and PopuiaUcn of the RvuUm Bmpire 


QOTERXMKimi or EvilorRAN 
Kc$su 

Area, in Englitl 
setoare milM 

i Pops, in 

Archangel 

331 547 

346,536 

Astrakhan 

91 801 

1,003 542 

Bessarabia 

17 614 

1 933,436 

Chernigov 

20,227 

2 321,900 

Bon Cossacks 

63,638 

2,676 818 

Ekaterinoslav 

24,470 

2,112,051 

Esthonia 

7 816 

413 724 

Grodno 

14,926 

1,617 859 

Kaluga 

11930 

1,185 726 

Kazan 

24 594 

2,191,068 

Kharkov 

21,035 

2 509 811 

Kheraon 

27 616 

2 7 12 812 

Kiev 

19,686 

3 676 126 

Kostioma 

32,482 

16 687 

1,42») 228 

Kovno 

1 640 U4 

Kurland 

10,512 

672 6 14 

Kursk 

17,912 

2,396, >77 

Livonia 

18 164 

1,300,610 

Minsk 

‘15 28.i 

2 156,123 

Mohilev 

18 646 

1,708 041 

Moscow 

12 856 

‘2,411 166 

Nijni Novgorod 

19 792 

1,600,104 

Novgoi od 

47 223 

1,192 93.1 

Olonetz 

57 464 

161,166 
2 064 7 to 

Orel 

lSOi7 

Orenburg 

7 J 706 

1 I)!/!, 188 

Tenra 

14,991 

1,491,215 

Perm 

12K 176 

3,003 208 

Podolsk 

16,219 

3 011 513 

Poltava 

19 260 

2,794 727 

Pskov 

17 065 

1 13(> 540 

Ria/uri 

16 249 

1,827 619 
2 107 601 

St J*ctcr8burg 

20,754 

Bamai a 

58,304 

2 761478 

Saratov 

82 615 

2 419 884 

Simbirsk 

10 105 

1,540,461 

Smoli nsk 

21 6 i3 

1 5 >1 068 

I ainbov 

25 703 

2 716,4^>3 

Taurida 

24,4<)1 

1,443 560 

'1 Ilia 

11,961 

1 432,741 

Iver 

26,218 

1,812 826 

Ufa 

47 

2 220 497 

Viatka 

59 112 

8 082 7SS 

Vilna 

16 417 

1,591 207 

Viti bak 

17 414 

1,480 246 

Vladimir 

18 869 

1,570 711 

Volhynia 

27 715 

2 007 902 

Vologda 

155 455 

1,365,587 

Voronej 

26 4 16 

2,54(> 265 

Yttioslav 

13 747 

1,072 478 


1,887,178 

94 200 196 

GOTKRXMKNTii OF PoLAKD 

Kalisz 

4 390 

846 719 

Kieko 

3 896 

761746 

liomza 

4 077 

586 7S1 

Lublin 

6 499 

1 160 461 

Piotikov 

4 728 

1 4(H> 044 

Phuk 

3,646 

66(> 877 

Kadom 

4 768 

820 161 

Sieiih e 

5 511 

776 116 

Snvaiki 

4,845 

604 945 

Wai*8aw 

(1,763 

1,933,689 


49,115 

9,466 043 

OoVRRNMFltTS OF T1IF 

OrAKX> DUOUV of 1 INLAND 


lastf 

Abo Bjornoborg 

9,1.{0 

440 174 

Kuopio 

16 494 

311,619 

Nyhuul 

4 683 

280 026 

St Mithel 

8 817 

1S8 548 

1 avastehus 

8 312 

296 613 

Ule&borg 

63 939 

277 628 

Vasa 

16 101 

467,164 
41 1,698 

Viborg 

16 (j20 


144 214 

2,673 200 

Sea of Azov 

14 616 

_ 

Total of Russia in Europe 2,00'> 063 

106,336,338 

Caucasia 

182 406 

0 251 945 

Siberia 

4,832 116 

5,711 562 

Central Asia 

1 370 S()6 

7,721,684 

Lake Aral 

‘>6 169 

— 

Caspian Sea 

160 884 

— 

Total of Russian Empire 8,075,692 

129,040,619 


Various classifications, partly historical and partly 
geomphical, of these numerous divisions are gi\en 
Ar&angel, Olonetz, Vologda^ Kaluga, Kostroma, 


Kursk, Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, Novgorod, Orel, 
Petersburg, Pskov, Kiazan, Smolensk, Tambov, 
Tula, Tver, Vladimir, and Yaroslav form Great 
Russia, Kurland, Estbonia, and Livonia are the 
Baltic Provinces, Minsk, Mohilev, and Vitebsk con- 
stitute White Russia, Grodno, Kovno, and Yilna, 
Lithuania, Chernigov, Don Cossacks, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Podoha, Poltava, Volhynia, and Voronej, Little 
Russia 

The continuity of the empire might seem to sug- 
gest the propriety of viewing it as one great whole, 
and of proceeding accordingly to give a detailed 
description of it in a single article, but its immense 
magnitude, and the distinct names commonly used 
to designate the different portions, make it more 
convenunt to consider them separately under the 
heads of Furopcan Russia, Siberia, and Caucasian 
Russia The last two will be found under the 
artu Ics Cai t asus and Siiikria 

Elroi’EAN Rlssia has the same boundaries on the 
north and west as those given above for the empire 
Its southern boundaries also are the same as far east 
as the tAsttrn shores of tht lilac k Sea, and beyond 
this the Mountains of tlie Caucasus The eastern 
bound iry is not so well defined In its northern 
part the Ural Mountains form such a definite natural 
barrier th it the ir title to fix the frontiers of Europe 
and Asia, so far at least as thegovc rnrnents Archangel 
and Vologda extend, h is been almost universally re- 
cognized To the soutli of this the bound iry may 
he said to hi almost arbitrary Some continue to 
follow the Ural cbiiii southwards till it reaches the 
sources of the river Ural and then follow the course 
of this river to its mouth in tht Caspian Others, 
in forming the Vioundaiy, quit the Ural chain much 
uirlier, end, commencing at the sources of the Vish- 
ira, follow it downwards to its junction with the 
Kami, then follow the Kama to its junction with 
the Volga, and finally follow the Volga to its mouth 
We shall lure take the former boundary, premising, 
however, that parts of the goiernments of Perm and 
Orenburg extend across the Ural Mountains, and 
are therefore in Asia European Russia, as thus 
dehned, is bounded north cast by the Ural Moun- 
tains, east >)y the government of Tobolsk, the steppes 
of the Kirghiz, and the Casj)ian Sea 

The sui face, in the most general vii w that can be 
taken of it, is two immense plains, the boundary 
lietweeii wbu h is marked, though not very definitely, 
by a lirnad central ndge which stretches across it m 
an irrtgulai waving line, mainly in a north east 
direction commtncing on the frontiers of Poland, 
and terminating on the west side of the Ural Moun- 
tains, near 1 it 62“ N This ridge forms the eastern 
continuation of the great watershed which divides 
the wliole continent of Europe into a north and a 
south basin, but, unlike the west part, which is com- 
posed of lofty mountain chains or elevated plateaux, 
IS only of very mixlerate height, never exceeding 
1000 fiet aViove sea level Even this height is 
attaint d only in the Valdai Hills, the far greater part 
of w hich, and of the remainder of the ridge, has an 
average hiight of not more than 500 feet The only 
regions where the surf ice assumes a mountainous ap- 
pearant e are m the east, where the Ural chain, though 
nowheie much exeteding 5000 feet, looks more ele- 
vated, at least in its northeni part, from its high 
latitude and consequent covering of perpetual snow, 
and m the south, where the Mountains of the Yaila 
chain, lining the southern shores of the Crimea, have 
a height of about 4000 feet vV' ith these exceptions 
the only other parts of European Russia which, 
according to the limits above assigned to it, do not 
belong to its two immense plains, are those districts 
of Perm and Orenburg which are situated on the 
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eMt aide of the Urals, and dope towards the almost 
boundless steppes of Asia. 

Miitrs and Lakes — The broad central ridge above 
referred to, forming the great water shed of the 
country, sends the waters on the north side of it 
either to the Arctic Ocean or to the Baltic, and those 
on the south side of it to the Black Sea or to the 
Caspian. These, therefore, form the four great 
basi^ to which all the nvers of European Bussia 
belong These nvers are remarkable both for their 
number and their magnitude, and in order to avoid 
confusion m descnbing them it will be necessary to 
examme each basm separately Beginnmg with that | 
of the Arctic Ocean, and proceeding from east to ' 
west, wo find first the Petchora, which, after receiv- 
mg its waters chiefly from the west slopes of the 
Ural Mountains by a number of important afiluents, 
accumulates them into one great flood, which then 
flows almost due north, and empties itself into a 
wide estuary remarkable for the number of islands 
which the s^uvial deposits of the nver have formed 
within it The Petchora is the only large nver of 
European Kussia which thus sends its waters directly 
to the Arctic Ocean, all the others are received by 
it mdirectly through the medium of the White Sea. 
Their names are the Mezen, Northern Dvina, and 
Onega. By far the most important of the three is 
the Dvina, which, receiving its supplies m nearly equal 
quantities from the east by the Vitchegda, and from 
the west by the Suchona, proceeds north west in a 
very circuitous course, continually augmented by 
lar^ affluents, and falls into the Gulf of Archangel, 
a little below the well known port of that name 
The surface drained by the nvers of this basin is 
almost entirely confined to the two extensive gov- 
ernments of Archangel and Vologda. The basin 
next in order is that of the Baltic Its pnnctpal 
nvers are the Kemi and Tome4 (the latter common to 
both Kussia and Sweden), which fall into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the Kymmene, Neva, and Narva or Narowa, 
which fall into the Gulf of Finland, the Aa and Duna 
or Western Dvina^ which fall mto the Galf of Kiga, 
the Niemen or Memel, which enters Prussia liofore 
terminating its course, and the West Bug, an affluent 
of the Vistula. To the basin of the Black Sea 
belong the Dniester, South Bug, and Dnieper, which 
have their mouths at a short distance from each 
other in the neighbourhood of the rising seaport 
of Odessa, the Don, which falls into the north east 
extremity of the Sea of Azof, and the Kuban, which 
derives its chief supplies from Circassia The last 
basin, that of the Caspian, is in some respects the 
most remarkable of all, since, though Europe sends 
it at most only two large nvers, the Ural and the 
Volga, both supplied m part from Asiatic sources, 
the latter not only surpasses all other Kussian nvers, 
but 18 one of the greatest of which Europe can boast 
The lakes of Kussia are on a scale of magnificence 
fully commensurate with that of the nvers To say 
nothing of the Caspian itself — which, being wholly 
surrounded by land, and even incapable, from the 
lovmess of its level, of dischargmg itself mto any 
other sea, is truly a lake — Kussia can produce others 
of vast extent which, from lying wholly withm its 
limits, are peculiarly its own It is somewhat cun- 
ous that all the larger lakes belong to the northern 
basins, and with scarcely a single exception to the 
basin of the Baltic To it at least belong Ladoga, 
the largest lake m Europe, Onega, Peipus, and 
Dmen. Finland, too, which toward its south extre- 
mity is a mere net work of lakes, sends all its waters 
to the Baltic Almost all the other lakes of any 
consequence belong to the basin of the Volga. Their 
dimensions are much infenor to those already men- 
tioned, but m any other country leas amply provided 
ViiL. XXI. 


such lakes as the Blelo-Ozero, imthe government of 
Novgorod, and the Koubmskbe, in the government 
of Vologda, would not pass unnoticed In the south 
are several large salt-lakes, among which may be 
mentioned the Elton and the Khaki Salt Marsh, in 
the government of Astrakhan In concluding this 
part of the subject it is necessary to mention that 
the east parts of the goiemmentsof Perm and Oren- 
burg, which we have included in European Russia, 
belong to the basin of the Obi, which receives several 
large affluents from their slopes on the east side of 
the Ural chain. 

Climate — A country extending over at least 85 
degrees of latitude, from the warmer regions of the 
temperate far mto the regions of the frozen zone, 
must exhibit several very marked diversities of 
climate It is usual accordingly to consider it m 
four distinct divisions — a polar region, including all 
the country north of lat 67° , a cold region, extend 
mg from lat. 67** to 57“ N , a temperate region, from 
lat 67** to 50° N , and a warm re^on, from lat 50* 
to 87** N Another division, founded on the vegeta- 
tion of the different regions, has been proposed — 1, 
the region of ice, where vegetation is all but extinct, 
2, the region of tundias^ or moorland steppes, 8, the 
region of forests and pastures, 4, the region of com- 
mencing agriculture, where barley npens, 5, the 
region of rye and flax, 6, the region of wheat and 
orchards, 7, the region of maize and vines, and 8, 
the region of the olive and the sugar-cane In 
regard to the climate in general it may be observed 
that its characteristic features are a greater coldness 
and variableness than is common under the same 
latitudes in the more westerly parts of Europe The 
mean annual temperature of the upper part of the 
Norwegian coast to its extremity at the North Cajie 
18 above the freezing jioint, whereas a considerable 
portion of Russia within the same, and even in a 
lower latitude, is below it This is true of the whole 
of Russian Lapland as far south as 66°, and to the 
east of the White Sea the thermal line. Indicating a 
mean annual temperature of freezing, descends so 
rapidly that on reaching the Ural Mountains it is 
found to be as low as 60° The region to which the 
name of cold has been given has a mean annual 
temperature varying lietween 32° and 40°, but very 
unequally divided throughout the year, the cold m 
winter often sinking the thermometer to 80° below 
zero, or 62° below freezing, while the summer heat 
often raises it above 80° At St Petersburg, consi- 
; durably below the centre of this region, the mean 
annual temperature is rather above 40^ , on the other 
hand, that of Kazan, situated at the very south 
extremity of the region, but much farther inland, is 
rather btlow 36° The temperate region, situated 
between lat 57° and 50° N , has a mean annual tern 
perature varying from 40° to 60°, and includes 
withm it the far finest part of the Russian territory, 
though even there the thermometer has a very wide 
range, the summer heat which suffices to grow melons 
and similar fruits in the open field being often sue 
ceeded by very rigorous winters The warm region, 
extending from 60° southwards, well merits the name 
from its extreme summer-heats, the thermometer m 
June and July standing commonly about 100°, and 
often considerably higher It is not, however, free 
from the remarkable contrasts which a Kussian sum- 
mer and a Russian winter exhibit, for the Sea of 
Azof, situated almost in the heart of this region, 
usually freezes about the beginnmg of November, 
and 18 seldom open again before the beginning of 
April In all the countnes bordenng on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and bounded 
on the west and north by the basm of the Volga^ 
the air is charged with a superabundance of moUh 
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tore, which desoendu in misti and frequent falls of 
Tain or snow Towards the centre, and still farther 
east, the superabundanoe of moisture disappears, 
though enough still remams to keep vegetation m 
full vigour even at the hottest seasoxL Still farther 
south the want of rain is often felt, and long con- 
tinued droughts do frequent mischief In general, 
however, the climates of all the regions are not 
unfavourable to health, and except in particular 
districts, where the insalubrity can easily be traced 
to local causes, disease is by no means prevalent, and 
human life often attains its longest term. 

Qeology — The geological formations of Russia have 
been first accurately made known by Sir Itodenck 
Murchison and his coadjutors Following their m 
vestigations we find in the north-west a vast tract 
of gneiss and other crystalline schists, ]>en( trated by 
gramte, extending west from tlie Gulf of Bothnia, 
and north from the Gulf of h inland over the whole 
pnncipality of th( latter name, the western part of 
the government of Olonetz, and the extensive part 
of the government of Arch an 1 which is isolated 
from its mam liody by the White Sea I'he only 
other region where a sunilar de\ elopment occurs is 
m the south, when a large granitic steppe stretches 
in a Boutli east direction It commences near Ovrutch, 
in the north east of the goverment of Volliynia, < overs 
the far greater pait of the government of Ivief, as 
much of the govt rnnn nt of Vodolsk as hes north of 
the Bug, the northern half of the government of 
Kherson, the west and south of Ek itermoslaf, and 
a part of 'J'aurida, and terminates just beftire reach 
Ing the shores of the Sea of A/of, from which it is 
excluded by a narrow belt of tertiary marls and lime- 
stone In the east, howt ver, and along the whole 
crest of the Ural Mountains, fiom then commence 
ment on the shores of the Art tic Ocean, and almost 
continuously southward to tbcir last ramifications, 
granite of more rect nt origin than that alrt ady men 
tioned occurs, in connection with other ei uptive rocks 
of greenstone, porphyry, sit nite*, serpentine, &c These 
rocks are overlam on both sides of the chain by 
metomorfihie sehists, fonnmg long and nariow belts 
nearly paralkl with its piincipal axis Immediately 
to the west aj)]H ars a similar belt of Silurian strata, 
which, whore lowest m the senes, are m the state of 
chlontic and tale ose schists he emly other locality 
where the Siluiian H> 8 tt'm leceiies a marked eleve^lop- 
ment is on the suutbe rn shores of the Gulf of h inland, 
whejre it stretches fiom its western extremity east 
along the governments of Esthonia and St l^eters 
burg, and is then continued across the isthmus be- 
tween the eastern extremity of the gulf anel Lake 
Ladoga, and along the southern anel south eastern 
shores of that lake In immediate contact with this 
Silurian formatieui on the south, but em a much me)rc 
magnificent scale of elevelopme nt, appears the Devon 
lan system, or old reel sandstone, as it is sometimes 
called The mean boely of this forrnatiem commences 
near the south eastei u shores of the Baltic, anel gra 
dually widens out with its north eastern and south- 
eastern Bides, so as to assume the shajie of a wedge 
It then forms a wide fork, sending one of its legs 
north-east across Lake Onega, and along Archangel 
Bay to the north western extremity of Mezen Bay, 
and the other leg south east to the north-western 
frontiers of Voronej It thus covers continuously 
the whole of the governments of Kurland, Livoma, 
Vitebsk, and Pskof, and parts of Vilna, Minsk, 
Mohilef, and Smolensk, on the one side, and of 
Petersburg and Novgoiod on the other, while its 
north-east branch traverses Olonetz, and penetrates 
into Archangel, and its south-east branch stretches 
over considerable parts of Kaluga, Orel, and Tula 
Xhe only other locakUes in which the same fonnation 


occurs is as a belt stretching s s B b*om the eastSTD 
shore of the Gulf of Tcheskaia in the Arctic Oeem, 
and in a longer bnt narrower belt on the western side 
of the Ural chain, where it immediately overhes the 
Silurian formation already mentioned. The forma- 
tion next in order is the carboniferous ^he main 
body of it hes within the above fork of the old red 
sandstone, and m immediate contact with it> and 
then ket ping parallel with the north east branch of 
the fork, is continued in the same direction to its 
termination in Mezen Bay It occupies the whole 
of the government of Tver, the capital of which is 
situated near its centre, and large ports of Smolensk, 
Kaluga, Tula, and Kiazan on the one side, and of 
Novgorod and Olonetz on the other The government 
of Moseow 18 situated in the very heart of it, and that 
of Vladimir on its eastern side It is evidently con- 
tinued beneath these governments, and covers part 
of their surface, the other and far greater part being 
covered by oolite or Jura limestone The carbonifer- 
ous system occurs m other two distant and isolated 
loeahties, the one in the south, a little north of the 
Sea of A/ of, where it occupies the eastern ])art of the 
government of Ekaterirnwlaf, and the western extie- 
mity of that of Don Ctissacks, and where, too, the 
coal forming the character! stie mmeral of the system 
18 partially worked by jnts, the other locality is on 
the western side of the Ural chain, where, m the 
asccudjiig senes, it succeeds the Silurian and Devon 
lau systems, and has a larger development than either 
of them This development of the carboniferous 
system on th( side of th( Ural chain, and the still 
larger development above desenbed as existing in the 
governments of Smolensk, Kaluga, , form the 
opposite boundaries of a system which m European 
llussia IS magnificently developed, and to which, 
from the large space which it covers m Perm and 
the contiguous governments. Sir R Murchison gave 
the name of tbi Permian system Its roclcs belong 
to the ujiper part of the coal measures, and consist 
chiefly of magnesian limestone and new red sand- 
stont The latter name is still often a])phed to the 
whole system In Russia the mam body of it, though 
somewhat irregular m shape, may be eonsidered as 
an immense triangle, the three angles of which have 
their lespective vertices at Ustiujna, in the govern- 
ment of Novgorod, Mezen, near the bay of same 
name, in the government of Archangel, and Orsk, on 
the Ural, m the government of Orenburg Vast as 
this space ap})earB, it must still be increased by sup- 
posing that the line which joins Mezen and Orsk, 
and forms the longest side of the triangle, is not 
made perfectly straight, but curves eastward so as to 
m< lude the districts around the towns of Teherdm, 
Solikansk, Perm, and Ufa A glance at the map 
will show that the Permian system, as traced by these 
hmits, must extend over the whole governments of 
Kostroma, Viatka, and Kazan, and large parts of 
Archangel, Vologda, Yaroslaf, Nijni Novgorod, Sim 
birsk, Orenburg, and Perm Its continuity over the 
whole of this space is undoubted, but in the north 
of the governments of Kostroma and Viatka, and 
more especially m the part of Vologda between the 
towns of Nikolsk and Ust Sisolsk, it disappears for 
a time beneath strata belonging to the Jurassic or 
oolitic system This system is developed partially 
m several other localities, and very largely m tlie 
north east of the government of Archangel Imme- 
diately above it m the geological senes is the creta 
ceous system, of which the pnncipal localities are 
Chemigof, Orel, Kursk, Kharkof, and Voronej, near 
the centre, Volbynia and a small part of Poland in the 
west, and a long tract along the northern base of the 
Caucasus The rocks next in succession belong to the 
tertiary formation, which m both its eocene and meio- 
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oene periods Is very largely developed Strata of 
the eocene period, oommencing in the east in the 
government of Simbusky stretch west over the greater 
part of the governments of Penza and Tambof, then, 
after a considerable mterruption, reappear on the 
frontiers of Kursk and Kharkof, cover the far greater 
part of the governments of Chemigof and Poltava, 
and are thence continued without mterruption into the 
governments of Mohilef, Minsk, Grodno, and finally 
mto Poland. The miocene period has its cliief de 
velopments m Tolhynia, Podolsk, and Be^iaarabia. 
Beds of still more recent formation may be traced m 
the limestones, marls, and clays on the north-western 
shores of the Black Sea, on the far greater part of 
the Pemnsula of the Crimea, on the eastern and 
northern shores of the Sea of Arof, on the low flats 
along the western and northern shores of the Caspian, 
and the low, sandy stepiies of Astrakhan Mere 
alluvial deposits, of comparatively recent date, are 
to be found in a greater or less degree at the mouths 
of all the nvers, and are particularly discernible m 
the great estuary of the Fetchora. As a curious and 
mtereatmg fact connected with geology may be men 
tioned the vast numbers of erratic blocks and similar 
drift spread over the greater part of [Northern Pus 
sia, and evidently transported mto it from Finland, 
Lapland, and Sweden 

VegtiaJtvony AgiicuUure^ ttr — ^Ilussia possesses a 
vast number of phanerogamous plants, but as the 
examination which botanists have made is aeknow 
ledged to be very imperfect, it is probable that many 
yet remain to be discovered A considerable propor 
tion of the surface still continues almost m a state 
of nature, and, where it is well wooded there is room 
to question whether any other mode of occupation 
could be made to prove etjually productive horests, 
howev er, are found chicHy m the more northern gov- 
ernments, particularly Arc hangel, Y ologda, and Perm 
In many of the central and southeni governments a 
deficiency of timber is seriously felt, and many extra 
ordinary expedients are resorted to m order to obtam 
adequate supplies of fuel The governments most 
imperfectly provided with wood are Esthonia, Bess 
arabia, Kherson, Kkatemioslaf, anti Astraklian The 
prevailing trees of the northern forests are fir, larch, 
alder, and birch The oak is seldom found beyond 
lat 61", few fruit trees are found beyond lat 56°, 
and their regular culture cannot be profitably earned 
on lieyond lat 53" N There apples, pears, and plums 
become tolerably abundant, and still farther south 
peaches, apnc ots, quinces, almonds, and pomegranates 
become common fruits The vine and mulberry also 
are extensively cultivated, and considerable quantities 
both of wmc and silk are obtained In the CVimea 
extensive vineyards have been formed with plants 
selected with the utmost care, and several of the wines 
have already acquired a high name Other govern- 
ments have imitated the example, and the export of 
wine promises to become an object of great national 
importance Among the principal distncts m which 
the culture of the vine is regarded as on object of 
primary importance may be mentioned Bessarabia, 
Kherson, Kief, Astrakhan, and the Don Cossacks 
'I'he last makes large quantities of a wine resembling 
champagne, which finds a ready sale in St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and many of the larger towms But it is 
to agnculture properly so called that Bussia must 
long contmue to look for the richest source of national 
prosperity After deducting all the regions where 
the rigours of the climate, without making the growth 
and ripening of gram absolutely impossible, are m- 
compatible with its culture as a regular branch of 
industry, vast tracts of land remain, where the soil 
is almost of mexhaustible fertihty, and all the cereaLs 
are produced m such abundance as not only to meet 


the home consumption but leave a large surplus for 
export The most important erbps raised for food 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, buok-wheat, maize, and 
potato, and for other purposes, hemp, flax, hops, 
tobacco, and beet root for sugar The prmcipal wheat 
distncts are parts of Poland, particularly the govern- 
ments of Warsaw, Badom, and Lubhn, the fertile, 
alluvial tracts along the banks of northern rivers, 
and the governments of Volhynia, Podolsk, Kief, and 
Poltava. Bye, from its natural adaptation to the 
soil, and its almost umv eraal use as an article of food, 
IS cultivated in every quarter up to lat u%5° Barley 
npens m lat 67°, but is in far less general nqnite than 
rye Oats are extensively grown m several govern- 
ments, and more especially in the nch alluvial tracts of 
Archangel, where the peasants, after satisfying their 
own wants, grind the snrjilus into meal, and export 
it m considerable quantities to the c-oast of Norway 
M U7e forms one of the most important crops of Bess 
aiabia, where a return of sixty fold is said not to 
bt, uncommon I’otatoes are largely grown m Saratof, 
m Poland, and in thi distncts which border the Bal- 
tic, in the last portly for food, but much more for 
the supply of numerous distillenes, which are *)m 
ployed in conveitmg them into brandy Both hemp 
and flax are staple products The former is grown 
to an unmeiise extt nt m all the governments wlueh 
border on the Ural chain, and on both sides of the 
upper course of the Volga, particularly in the gov- 
ernments of ^JVer, YarosKf, and Kostroma Flax 
IS also cultivated to a great extent in the same dis- 
tricts, but more especially in the governments of 
Olonetz, Vologda, Livonia, and the southern parts 
of Finland Both their fibre and their seed form 
most important ai tides of exiu>rt from the ports of 
Riga, St Petersburg, and Archangel Kitchen gar 
dens, in many parts, attract considerable attention, 
and cabbages, turnips, carrots, and onions are ooca- 
Bionally cultivated on an extensive scale, in some of 
the distmts Ixirdcniig on the southern Btep|>es the 
water melon thrives amazingly, attaining immense 
Bi/( with little culture, and, wliile m season, forms a 
prmcipal food of the lower classes In Astrakhan, 
on the banks of the Volga, lupionce grows with a 
luxuriance unknown elsewhere, and furnishes juice 
Buliicient to form an important article of export 
Before leaving this part of tin subject it is proper 
to observe that, though Russia is decidedly an agn- 
cultural country, its j)rogres8 m the science of agn 
culture has hitherto been slow, and the amount of 
produce obtained is much more owing to the natural 
fertility of the soil than to any ability displayed m 
extraf tmg it There is perhaps no country in Europe 
m which BO much corn is obtained at so small an 
expense of skill and labour In Livoma, howevei, 
aud the Baltic provinces generally, and m some of 
the more celebrated wheat distncts of the Ukraine, 
an improved husbandry has been introduced, and 
government, by the appointment of ogncultural 
chairB in the universities, and the formation of model 
farms, is laudably endeavourmg to extend it to other 
quartern 

Zoohi/y — ^Ammalfl, both domestic and wild, are 
extremely numerous m li-ussia Among the former 
are horses of vanous breeds, of which those in the 
north are generally smiUl but hardy, those of the 
central and south provinces large and well adapted 
for draught, and those of the Cossacks remarkalile 
for their spirit and endurance of fatigue, and their 
admirable adaptation for bght cavalry In several 
of the steppes horses still run wild Cattle are much 
used, particularly m the south, for agricultural opera- 
tions, and exist m such numbers that tallow and 
hides form very important articles of export The 
best breeds ore those of the Ukrame, Archangd» 
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Bessarabia, and Grodno In Livonia a great num 
bar excellent cows are kept for the dairy, and 
much good cheese is made The sheep are chiefly 
of thre( breeds — the onginal Russian, which is found 
in vast numliers in every part of the country, and 
though generally inferior, and producing a very m 
different wool, has been of late greatly improved by 
crossing with the menno and Saxon, the Kirghiz 
breed, remarkable for large size, a darkish red colour, 
long but coarse wool, and more esix^cially for their 
ponderous tails, from which from 30 lbs to 40 lbs 
of tallow are obtained, and existing m vast numbers 
on the steppes of the Volga, and the Circassian breed, 
not confin^ to the Caucasian provinces, but widely 
diffused m the Crimea, and among the Cossacks of 
the Black Bea and of the Don The improved breeds 
of sheep are found esjKicially in the Baltic govern 
ments of Livonia, Ksthonia, and Kurland, but are 
rapidly spreading into other (juarters Goats are 
numerous m the south, where they are valued chiefly 
for their skins, whnli arc used in making morocco 
leather In some districts Angora goats are kept 
for their fleeces, which arc remarkably fine, and 
manufai tured into shawls In the nortlx rn regions, 
borde*ring on tlie Arctic Ocean, large herds of rt in 
deer are k( pt , and in the south, at the oi»jM)site ex 
tremity, among tlu Tartars of tht Crimea and the 
inhabitants of tlu* Caucasus, the camel is often seen 
Among wild animals may be mentiontd tlu bear, 
the wolf, wild hog, the desman, tlu mole rat, the 
saiga, the boliak oi Russian marmot, the tlk, the 
bison, the lynx, and various animals which are Viunted 
for th( ir fills Wild fowl abound, jiirtu ularly near 
till mouths of rivi rs, among others maybe mentioned 
the pelican, which freipients the shores of the Bhck 
Bea Both on the coasts and m the iivtrs a great 
number of prodiutive fisheries are earriid on In 
the Arctic Oitan whales aie killed, and \ast num 
bers of sialsaie taken Tht nvtrsof the Caspian, 
particularly the Ural and Volga, and tlie Bea of 
A/of, aie lekbratid for their sturgion In the 
same quarters are also imjiortaiit silmon fisheries 
Mintnils — Thest au both numeious and very 
valuable Gold is obtained in large ([uantities, both 
by mining and washing, on the slopi s of the Ural 
Mountains The richer deposits, however w ith a few 
exceptions, are found on tlu* i ast side of the chain, 
and therefore bilong more jiroperly to Asiatic than 
to European Russia Gold has also Ixtn found in 
the north west of Russian Lapland CopjH r is found 
both in the Valdai and tlu Ural Mountains To 
the west of tlu latter, in all tht low t ountry of Perm, 
are vast cupriferous deposits, from ^vhleh large 
quantities of metal are annually obtanud under the 
most favourabli einumstantes, the workings them 
selves bi ing not only compaiativily easy, but all the 
materials necessary for smelting existing in their 
immediate vicinity The governments of Olonet/, 
Viatka, Kazan, Vologda, and Oienliurg havi also 
their copper mines Iron, the most widely diffused 
of all the Russian metals, is found not only among 
the mountains, but m the lowest marshy giounds of 
Finland and the northern governments, where ex 
tensive beds of bog iron ore nave been formed The 
principal seat of the iron maniifaiture is m the 
government of Perm, but important workings are 
carried on, and great numbers of blast furnaci shave 
been erected, in many other quarters Near Zlato 
ust, to the west of the Urals, there are important 
limonite deposits, but east of the Urals, at Nijni 
Tagilsk, magnetite is worked Lead is more spai ingly 
diffused, and is worked chiefly in the Ural chain and 
some parts of Poland, particularly the vicinity of 
Cracow and Sandomir It sometimes contains such 
a percentage of silver as to make it worth extracting 


Platinum has long lieen worked m the Ural chain, 
in the most productive mines of that metal which 
are known to exist in the world Zinc is worked m 
Poland, in the gov emment of Piotrkov, and quick- 
silver 18 mined in the south, in the government of 
Ekatennoslav The latter government also yields 
a considerable amount of manganese Salt is found 
in such abundance, l)oth in bnne pits and mines, 
that it may be considered altogether inexhaustible 
In almost every jrnrt of the vast extent of surface 
alrciuly desenbed as belonging geologically to the 
Permian system it may easily lie found, and in 
numerous localities is extensively and profitably 
worked It is also very abundant in the south- 
eaattm steppes Saltpetre is found chiefly m the 
government of Astrakhan From the vast extent of 
country which has been shown to lie occupied by the 
carlioniferouH systt m it may lie reasonably concluded 
that many extensive coal fit Ids must exist It would 
seem, huwevtr, that Russia in this respect bears a 
considerable resemblanet to Ireland, where the large 
develojiments of the carlioniferous system are chiefly 
confined to its lower strata, and is much more re- 
markable for its immense masses of mountain lime- 
stone than its productive seams of coal The most 
important and most productive coal basin is that 
situittd north of the Sea of Azov, and traversed by 
the river Donct/ It has an area of over 10,000 
square miles, and yields bituminous (oal m the 
west and anthracite in the south Its production 
has greatly increased m ret cut years Rostov and 
Mariupol art the ports of this region Another 
valuable coal basin is th it of Dornbrovo, in south- 
westem Poland, and there is a less productive one 
in the south of the government of Moscow The 
coal district to the west of the Urals is traversed by 
a line of railway In the centre of the beet root 
sugar producing country, about Kief and Elizabeth 
gi^, IS another vein of coal With the increase 
and improve mint of railway communication the 
output of coal has shown a marked increase For 
18f)8 the output for Russia (Poland excepted) was 
only 147,^)00 tons, in 1872 in reaehid 5 50,000 tons, 
and in 1899 it had nureasecl to 13,705,000 tons 
The chief olistack to a more general use of coal 
throughout the empiie is the exetssive dearness of 
transport by rail, which fieiiueiitly evtn surpasses 
the price of the coal For the smelting of metals the 
lioundlesa forests furnish a niort valuable and con 
venient matenal, and many years must elapse before 
these can l>c so much thinned as to make either the 
search for coal or the working of it objects of para- 
mount importance Naphtha springs are found in 
the province of Anhangel, iii that of Samara and 
elsewhere, but the better known and richer naphtha 
or })etroleum springs are situated to the north and 
south of the Caucasus range, especially m the country 
around Baku In this legion there are immense 
underground stores of the valuable fluid, and the 
petroleum industry has here d( v eloped enormously 
in quite recent years, so that Russian petroleum has 
now driven the American article from some of its 
lx.st markets The only other mineral products 
deserving of notice are quarries of granite and 
marble, both of which, of excellent quality, are found 
near the shores and to the north east of Lake 
Ladoga, and kaolin, whieli is worked in the gov- 
ernments of Kherson and Chernigov 

Manufactures and Trade — In a country where so 
much land remains to be taken into cultivation, and 
pojiulation is very much scattered, manufactures 
cannot lie expected to be carried on upon an exten- 
sive scale, except in a few leading towns Consider- 
ing the unfavourable circumstances the progress of 
Russia m manufactures is much greater than could 
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have been anticipated, and certainly much greater ] 
than It could have been had not a succession of mon 
archs, commencing with Peter the Great, done the 
utmost to promote it, both by the establishment of 
large model manufactories and various other modes 
of encouragement The branches m which most 
progress has been made are leather, both ordinary 
and morocco, the latter particularly at Astrakhan, 
Torjok in the government of Tver, Ka^uin, uni 
Taurida, in all of which the article produced is 
unsur^iassed in any other country in Europe , cotton 
twist and cotton goods at St Petersburg, Moscow, 
and in the governments of Vladimir, Kostroma, and 
Piotrkov , woollen and linen goods in many parts 
of Poland, the governments of Kief, Ekaterinoslav, 
Moscow, Kaluga, and most of the principal towns, 
silks, particularly at St Petersburg and Moscow, 
sail cloth, at these two capitals, and also in the 
governments of Archangel, Kia/an, and Novgorod , 
fine cashmere shawls, in the goveniineiits of Penza 
and Ekaterinoslav , tine carpets at Kamenskoi, Smo 
lensk, and Kursk , cordage, at Archangel and in the 
government of Orel metals, more especially iron 
and uipper, in the government of Perm, and many 
other localities , tiwarms and cutlery, in the govern 
ments of Tula Nijni Novgorod, and Vladimii , 
swords and edgt d we ijnins near Zlato uat, in the 

f overnment of Ufa, jilate gloss and crystal, at St 
Petersburg Tula, Tver, and in the Uonetr liasin, 
paper, at Moscow, St Petersburg, Yaroslaf, Kaluga, 
and in Livoma, hosury at Sarejita and various 
other places , and od, candles, soap glue, toliaeco, 
window glass, glass IxittUs, &c , in almost every 
important town The total number of persons tin 
ployed in manufactories, mines and other establish 
ments as recently enven was about 1,400,000 tiu 
yearly production being valued at 4185,000,000 
Raw cotton for manufactuic is imported annually t<» 
the value of from 40,000,000 to 410,000,000 Wool 
and silk are also imjiorted Pussian commerce is 
now very extensive It is true that, considering the 
vast extent of country, the staports are very few, 
lieing almost conhned to Anhaiigel, in the Arctic 
Ocean, 8t Petersburg and liigji, in the Baltic, 
Odessa and some minor ones, in the Black Sea, 
Taganrog and liostov, in the Sea of A/of, and 
Astrtklian Baku, and Ki/liar, in the Casjnan The 
great distances at which the seas eon taming these 
ports are situated from each other and from the 
intenor of the country must have confined the 
foreign trade within very narrou limits had not a 
remarkable numljer of internal feeders been pro 
vided, partly by nature and partly by art by 
nature, in the magnificent streams which wind 
across the umntry in all directions, and owing to 
the general flatness of the suiface are eminently 
adapted for navigation, and by art, first in the 
great system of canals by which the different basins 
to which these rivers belong have lieen made to 
communicate with each other, so as to give a eon 
tinuous navigation from the Arctic Oc^ean to the 
Black 8ea, and from the Baltic to the Caspian, 
together with a network of branch canals, by which 
all the great towns of the interior have ready access 
to their outports and to each other , and secondly in 
the system of railways, by which internal commerce 
will eventually Ije still more thoroughly opened up 
The railway system was begun by the Em|x,ror 
Nicholas, and has been carried out more fully and 
comprehensively under his succeasors Some of the 
lines are formed directly by the state, others by 
private companies under guarantees from government 
The greatest railway undertaking in the empire is 
the Trans Siberian line, now practically completed, 
from Chelyabinsk to Vladivostok and Port Arthur 


The total length of railways open for traffic in the 
end of 1901 (including Asiatic Russia) was 36,526 
miles, of which about 21,400 miles were state rail- 
ways Eurojiean Russia had 27,500 miles of railw ay 
Among the moat imjxvrtant lines in o)>eration are 
that w hich unites St Petersburg and Moscow with 
Warsaw, and through it with the railway system of 
Europe, the hues from Moscow to Nijni Novgorod 
and Riaran, fi\>m Orel to Vitebsk, Voiwntj to Rob 
tow (government of Yaroslaf), Duiialwrg to Vite^k, 
Kursk to Kuf and to Ivharkof, Kharkof to Azof, 
and the line from Odessa to the intt nor Russia has 
few large towns 8t Petersburg, Mosuivs, Warsaw, 
and Odessa are the first in ]>oint of si/t, and many 
of the inhabitants of thest and oth« r largt towns 
are foreign traders The capital has now very little 
less than 1,500,000 inhabitants 

The values of the general exjnirts and imiuirts (ex 
elusive of specie) of Russia for various reetiit years 
were as follows (taking ten paper roubles as eijual to 
41) - 


Iktars 

E\i)ortR 

ImportB 

3881 

450,640,000 

£51,770 000 

1885 

5S,860 (XH) 

43,880 000 

1891 

72 003 700 

87,854,000 

1S94 

00 192,305 

67,087 083 

1805 

68,008 200 

53,850,800 

180« 

68,8o7 200 

58 081 (MX) 

1807 

72,662 400 

55,000 800 

180S 

7i>67 300 

61 746,000 

1800 

02,608 300 

65 048,500 

1000 

68,855,200 

57,240,600 


The chief trade is with Great Britain and Germany 
AIkivc a fifth of tlu exports go to tlu fornui, and 
the lattf r supplies alumt 40 ptr cent of the imports 
Tht c xports from Russia to Britain, and the imports 
from Britain into Russia, in several recent ycais wert 
as under — 


\ « ttrH 

PxportB 

Importu 

3880 

427,154,400 

45 ■{i2 261 

1805 

24,736,8(K) 

10 (tS(( 340 

IS'M) 

32 016 200 

12 040 300 

1000 

14,556,400 

12,817,600 


Tin exports to Great Britain arc nearly ttpially 
divided Ik tween the northtrn and southern ports, 
the im})orts fnim this country are mostly rcceivid 
at the northern ports The chief exports to Great 
Britain m 1900 were timber, 46,216,809, oats, 
42,723,758, flax and tow, £l,f)48„569, wheat, 
41,526,300, barley, 41,262,642, iggs, £1,109,553, 
and lin8< ed, £997,634 The principal imi>orts from 
Great Britain in the same year were coal, machinery, 
iron, woollens, ships, copper, and lead Besidts 
Bn tarn and Germany, a (onsidtrable trade is earned 
on with Sweden and Norway, Austria, Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, os well as with China, Persia, and 
other eastt rn c ountries in tea, silk, &c , in exchange 
for furs, leather, and fabnes of European maim 
facture 

Government and Lawn — The emperor (the ««? 
or imr) is an absolute ruler having entire control 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial functions of 
government, and being irresponsible for thtir txer 
CISC 8mee the time of Peter I the e/ar has lieen 
head of the church The title e/ar, or autocrat, was 
borne by the emi>erors until the time of Alexander 
II , who with his successors prefer to adopt the title 
of emperor By a decree of Peter I in 1722 the 
sovereign was authorized to elect his successor, with 
out regard to the law of primogeniture This was 
altered by Paul I , who in 1797 fixed the succession 
according to the law of primogeniture, with prefer 
ence to the male line Alexander I recognized the 
duty of the emperor to govern according to law, and 
the right of the senate to remonstrate It is a 
fundamental law of the realm, eBtablished by Peter 
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1 , that the sovereign and the royal family must be 
members of the orthodox Greek Church By a 
decree of Alexander I the issue of any member of 
the royal family marrying without the consent of the 
emperor forfeit the right of succession 

The administration is conducted under the control 
of the pnvate cabmet of the empire by four great 
councils The council of the empire, established on 
its present organisation by Alexander I m 1810, 
consists of the mimsters ex officio, the princes of the 
imperial house, and an unlimited number of mem> 
bers appointed by the emperor It meets collectively 
under a president, and is also divided for admmistra 
tive purposes into four sections, each of which has a 
separate president The sections severally sufjcnn 
tend the departments of legislation, civil and church 
administratum, finance, and mdustry 

The senate, established by Peter I in 1711, is the 
high court of justice of the < rapire, and cfintrols all 
the legal tribunals It is divided into six sections, 
which administer tlie affairs of different provinces 
All the sections now sit at 8t Pet( rsburg The 
senate consists of men of rank, not exclusively of 
the legal profession I^ach section is presided over 
by a lawyer, who signs its decrees as the repre 
Huitative of th( emjKror The minister of justut 
presides in the me( tings of the whole senate J Ins 
court has the jiower to audit public accounts, the 
pitronago of numerous ofheea, and the right to 
remonstrate with the cmpeior 

The Holy Synod, established by I*eter 1 in 1721, 
superintends the religious affairs of the empire It 
tompristis the metrojiolitans of St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kiev (president), the archbishops of 
Georgia and of Poland, and several bishops sitting 
in turn 

The cornmittc e of mimsters is divided into eleven 
departments, each jire sided over by a principal nun 
istei and im mber of the eouneil, who aie luisisted in 
the department il work liy subordinates The vai lous 
nunistiies are the impeiial house, foieign affairs, war, 
iia\y, interior, public instruction, finance, justice, 
agriculture, public works, geneial control The 
procurator general of the Holy Synod, several ex 
ministers, and otheis arc also inemliers 

The t niperor lias two pnvate cabinets, one dealing 
with charitable affairs, and the otlur devoted to 
public mstrueticm of girls and the administration of 
mstitutious establishecl by the mother of Nicholas I 
In addition tliere is the iinpcual he lul-ciuarters and 
a cabinet entrusted with the reception of jh titions 
There is also an imjiei lul cabinet with sections deal 
mg with economy, mints and manufaetuies, and 
legislation 

Various parts of the empire are governed by 
different codes, the laws and institutions of Finland 
and Poland being jiartly respected, the former hav ing 
a quasi independent form of goveinincnf The pro 
Mnees are under general governors or viceroys, who 
exercise a general control of the admimstr vtion in 
the name of the emperor Tiie country is subdivided 
into communes, which have the free administration 
of local affairs Finland has nominally jireserved its 
ancient constitution with a national parliament of 
four estates, but is really governed by a govemoi 
general and senate appointed by the emperor Poland 
was finally mcorjioratc d with Russia in 18b8 A 
voluminous code, called the Idvod Zakonow or Corpus 
Juns, has lieen drawm up for the empire, and declared 
to contain the law of Russia in so far as not modified 
by the laws and pnvileges of particular provinces 
It contains an abstract of all the laws and ordinances 
issued by the different emperois from 1649 down 
wards, and forms fifteen large volumes The laws 
and ordmannes m full, but reaching only to 1S32, j 


are contained in fifty-six volumes , of this irnmense 
collection eight volumes belong to the first seven 
years of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas I 

Finance — ^Taking the paper rouble as equal to a 
fiorui (see next section), the total estimated revenue 
for 1902 was i.1 94,657,198, of which £180,078,448 
represented ordmai y re venue The total expenditnre 
was made to amount to the same sum, and included 
£177,591,348 of ordinary expenditure The ordinary 
revenue thus t xceeded the ordmaiy expenditure by 
about £2,500,000 The chief sources of revenue 
are direct taxes, indirect taxes (customs, &c ), posts, 
telegraplis, mines, spirit monopoly, railways, and 
forests, and the principal items of expenditure are 
those represented by administration, public debt, 
army, navy, pensions, and r iilways The total public 
debt amounted on .Ian 1, 1901, to £621,056,000, 
much of it representing railway obligations The 
debt charge mcluded in the expenditure of 1902 
amounted to £28,646,000 The revenue and ex- 
penditure of Finland m 1901 were lialanced at 
£4,267,345, and the debt was £4,457,955, almost all 
contracted since 1889 

Money, Wcujfht% and Measures — The present 
currency system of Russia was fixed by laws passed 
in 1885 and 1897 The unit of account, repre- 
sented by a silver com, is the rouble of 100 kopecks, 
valuid at 3« 2d sterling There are three gold 
coins, the impenal (10 roubles), the half imperial (5 
roubles), and the one third iniiierial Besides the 
louble the following are coined m silver half rouble 
or ])oltiiiniek (50 kopecks), (juarter rouble (nearly 
tqual to a franc), and pieeesof 20, 1 5, 10, and 5 kopecks 
The copjier coins are 3, 2, 1, and ^ kopeck, besides 
the 5 kopeck eojiper piece not now coined The law 
of 1897 fixed the currency on a gold basis the rouble 
in gold being declared equal to 1^ rouble in paper 
I bus the value of the paper rouble is 2h l^d The 
roublt as the fifteenth part of the gold impenal is 
the unit in all payments and business transactions 
The circulation of the silver pieces representing 1, 4, 
and ^ rouble is limited by a ukase of 1898 to three 
loubles per head of the population, and in ordinary 
transactions these coins are legal tender up to 25 
roubles only Notes of the value of 1, 3, 6, 10, 20, 
50, 100, 1000, and 2000 roubles are issued by the 
8tatt Bank, but since 1897 the one and three rouble 
notes are lx,ing replaced by silver loubles By a 
ukase of 1897 tlu issue of pajior money was re- 
stricted Up to six hundreci million roubles the 
liank must secure its issue of notes by a gold reserve 
rejiresenting half the issue, and beyond that amount 
the gold leserve must be eijual tt) the issue, rouble 
for louble Since 1877 the monetary unit of Fin- 
land has been the mark, equal to a franc The coins 
include 20 mark and 10 inaik gold pieces, 2 marie, 
1 m irk, ^ mark, and | mark silver pieces , and three 
smiiller bronze pieces One mark is equal to 100 
penma (singular, penni) Silver is a legal tender 
only up to ten marks The Russian unit of length 
IS the foot, equal to the Bntish foot, and like it 
divided into 12 inches Higher units are the 
arshin, equal to 28 inches, the sajene, equal to 
seven feet , and the verst, equal to 500 sajenes <jr 
3500 feet A dessiatine is eciual to 2400 square 
sajenes, or nearly 2 7 acres The standard of ca- 
pacity for liquids is the shtof, ccjual to 2 7069 pints 
or 93 82 cubic inches A vedro is equal to eight 
shtofs The unit of capacity for dry goods is the 
chetwerik, equal to 5 774835 gallons A higher unit 
is the chetwert, nearly equal to 5^ bushels The 
funt, or unit of weight, is slightly greater than mne- 
tenths of a pound avoirdupois Forty funts are ec^ual 
to one jiood In 1886 the metric system of weights 
and measures was introduced mto Finland. 
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Bdtgion and Education . — ^The established religion ; 
of Russia 18 that of the Eastern or Greek Church 
(See Gbskk Church ) The Russian Church is estab 
lished independently under the emperor as supreme 
and the Metropolitan of Novgorod as ecclesiastical 
head It maintains friendly communion with the 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Jerusalem Antioch, 
and Alexandria^ and recogni^ses the authoiity of the 
joint patriarchate and of the councils of the whole 
Eastern Church in matters of doctrine Religious 
toleration cannot be said to prevail m Russia, except 
in favour of foreigners The incmlxrs of the orthodox 
church are not allowed to change their creed, and 
there have been extensive |)ersecutions directed 
against Jews and Roman Catholics There are, how- 
ever, considerable sects of schismatic Greek Church 
men TheGreek Church, all sectsincluded isestimated 
to number in European Russia 7 '5,000,000 , the 
Roman Catholics 8 500,000, Protestants, 2,950,000, 
Jews 3,000,000 , Mohammedans, 2,t)00,000 

About £4,000,000 is annually exjHiidcd by the 
state on education Including se<.ondary and prim 
ary schools the niimlitr of educational establish 
rnt nts maintained wholly or in jiart by government 
amounts, so far as can lie asc c rtainecl, to about 
50,000, the pupils numlieiing about 2,500,000 The 
country is divided into tdijcational districts, but the 
organiifiation of the means of education is as yet 
little more thin adequate for the tdiication of ]mb 
lie officials, and the great mass of the jKipiil ition is 
wholly uneducated In Finland, whith has a 
separatt s^sttm, (ducation is nearly universal 

Army —The Russian army is recruited mainly by 
cons( njition, and its organisation has iietn dttir 
mined by laws passed in 187 1 1876, 1888 and 1805 
All able bodied males art habit to military service 
from the agt of twenty one completid to the ago tif 
forty three com pit ted with the exception of doetors 
and teachers (in time of jxate) and of the Christiin 
clergy The penod of st rvict comprises eighteen 
yeirs in the activi army, of whifh four (five for th< 
uivalry horst artillery, engineers, and some others) 
are passed with the tolours, the rest in the restive, 
whilst during the nmaining four years reejuired to 
comjilete his forty third year the soldiei la longs to 
the first section of the territorial army, which in 
eludes also those not drawn feir active service during 
the whole twenty two years of their liability The 
second section of the terntorid army includes all 
theise drawn for service but not incorpomte d, for 
some reason in the permane nt army The Ceissatk 
airriy is orgini/ed differently, and liability to scrviec 
begins on the completion of the eighteenth year 
The period of service is dirainisheel in the case of 
those who possess certain educational (qualifications 
The re are twenty five army corps namely, the guards 
(St Petersburg), the grenadiers (Most ow), twenty one 
territon il corps having their respective head quarters 
at St Petersburg Giodno, Vilna, Minsk, Warsaw 
(5), Simferttpol, Odessa, Kiev (2), Kharkov, Kovno, 
Vinni/a, Smolensk, Lublin Vitebsk, Moscow, Dor 
pit, Brest Litovski, and Riga, and the first and 
stHLond I orps of the Caucasus, with head (quarters at 
Alexandrojiol and Tiflia respectively Most of these 
corqis are formed of two divisions of infantry, two 
brig uies of fi( Id artilleiy, one division of cavalry, 
and one section (two battalions) of horse artilleiy, 
but the guanls and the grenadiers have three divi 
sions of infantry and three brigades of artillery, and 
the guards corjis has two cavalry divisions and one 
brigade of horse artillery, whilst the numliered corps 
also present some irregularities Tht re arc also two 
cavalry corps, with two divisions each, having their 
head (quarters at Warsaw The total strength of the 
European army organized in the corjis formations 


IS therefore fifty-two diTtsions qf infantry, twenty- 
two div isions and two brigades of cavalry, fifty two 
brigades of field artillery, and one bngade of horse- 
artillery In time of war an army csiqis consists of 
two infantry divisions (each 18,000 men) and one 
cavalry division (4000 men), oomqinsing altogether 

40,000 men Kach infantry div ision in war includea 
cavalry, artillery, Ac, and each uivalry division in- 
cludes artillery The strength of a liattalion is about 
500 in pt aee and alj^mt 1000 m war The following 
to.blc shows tlio aqiproximatt effective war strength 
of the Russian army m 1900 — 


iield Troops 1,0U) tiK) 

Reserve Iroops (Wl ilK) 

liortress Troops Irti t»(X) 

Reinforcements 2sr»,000 
National Defence 60*1, (MM) 
Others 41 IXM) 


ra\ alr» 
12 i siK) 
99 200 

48 (KXI 
‘22 2i)0 


AitlUorv Inginesn. Train 
122 f>lH) 17 100 26,400 
46 670 10 SOU — 

81 UK) 12,400 — 

38 (iOO 7 S40 
26,450 4,100 — 


Total 2 895,200 ‘294,260 317 720 81,740 26,400 


The grand total of all arms is 3,815,110, of whom 
66,110 art ofhcei'S Tht foitrtsses of Russia are 
Alexandropol, Biitum, Brest Litovski, Dvinsk, Dim 
amundt, Ivangorod, Kars, Ktrtdi, Kiev, Kovno, 
Cronstadt Libau Novogtorgievsk, Odessa, Oasoviet/, 
Ochakov, Poti, 8t Petersburg, Segn, Sevastopol, 
Svcaliorg, Warsaw, Vladivostock, and Viluirg 
Aai’v — In 1901 tht strength of the Russian navy 
was as follows, vessds in course of construction 
licing included — Batth shqis, 21 (7 first class, 15 
second 2 third) , coiust defence vessels, 9 (4 modem), 
armoured cruisers, J, first class cruisers, 2, other 
enust rs (qirottcttd or lx Ittd) lb, torqvedo gunboats, 
Ac , 9 , (Icstroycrs, K) first class torjiedo boats, 43 , 
other toijiedo Ixmts, 150 , submamus 1, andsteajn* 
yachts, training ships, Ac Tht total personnel of 
tht Russian navy is alxnit 46,000 

People — Ethnologically the pcoqJes of Russia are 
comprised under two of tiu gieat divisions into 
whith thcj human rate is divided — the Caucasian 
and tht Mongolian , but imcU r t ach a considerable 
numbt r of vai u tics are triw cd The Mongolian 
stock in Euroqiean Russia is rt qirest nted ly the Finns 
and thtir allies, and by the Kalmucks, who occupy 
Ht>mt» of the south eastern Bttf)q)ea, but have lost 
many of then clistim tive featuies by intermarriage 
with Caucasians Of the Caucasian stock the Sla- 
vonians, under the iiarnts of Russians, Poles, Lithu 
anians and Letts, Walachians and Servians, form 
alxiut nine tenths Of these again the Russians 
proqier form the great liocly of the qiopnlation, and 
are estimated at alnnit 50,000,000 They occupy, with 
littl(‘ jntcrmixtme, tin central provinces between 
the Dnipjier and Volga form a vast majonty in the 
north, b( tween the Ural Mountains and the Wlnte 
Sea, and, in the south, between the Don and the 
Dniester , and are found, more or less intermingled 
with other vanetie^s, in all other pirts of the country 
The l*olcs arc found in the greatest number in their 
own country In that jiart of it which in the dis- 
memhi rment fell to the share of Russia they amount 
to alxmt 9,000,000 9'he Lithuanians are found 
chiefly in Nortliern Poland, and in the governments 
of Wilna and Minsk They arc estimated at about 

1.500.000 Still farth(r north arc the Letts, or as 
they are often chilled, Kurs, from living chiefly m 
Kurland They arc ilso the chi(f occupants of 
Livonia, are wholly devoted to agricultural jairsuits, 
and may amount to 500 000 The Walachians, 
and among them a few Servians, arc found only 
in Bessarabia, between the Dniester and Pruth 
Their linguage is a descendant of Latin mixed 
with foreign woids They, too, do not exciecd 

500.000 The Tchudes, or 1 innb, though they belong 
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to the Mongolian race, have little or none of the 
uharactenstic Mongolian type of coontenance They 
are of middle size, fair complexion, and generally 
have light hair and blue eyes liiev are settled 
on both Bides of the Gulf of Finlanci, but on the 
north of the gulf form the two marked divisions 
of Fmns proper and Laplanders, the former living 
south ana tue latter north of lat 65** To the 
south of the gulf the Fmns occupy the far greater 
part of Esthonia and a small part of Livonia. 
Widely separated from the western Finns, though 
the mode of separation is not known, a great numl^r 
of Tchudic or Finnish tribes are found occupying 
the western slopes of the Ural Mountains and the 
banks of the Middle Volga under the names of 
Synanes, Permians, Voguls, Votiaks, Tchuvasses, 
Tcheremisses, Mordwins, and Tcptiares The most 
numerous are the Tchuvasses and Tcheremisses, who 
live together on both sides of the Volga, in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan, and are estimated at about 

500.000 All the others do not exceed the same 
number The second great branch of Mongolians 
inhabiting llossia are the Tatars, who here form 
four distinct tribes — the Tatars of Kazan, in some 
res^iects the most civihzed nation in Russia, though 
the great majonty of them still cling to Mohamme 
danism, and numbenng about 230,000, the Bashkirs, 
occupying both sides of the Ural Mountains from 
lat 66" to 64“ N , still given to wandering life, and 
amounting to about 130,000, the Nogais, occupying 
a large part of the Crimea and the steppe to the 
north of it, dispersed over the country east of the 
Sea of Azoff and the northern base of the Caucasus, 
and amounting in all to about 600,000, the Met 
cheriaks, forming a few small tribes, not exceeding 

20.000 persons, live among the Bashkirs 'fhe German 
or Teutonic race inhabiting Ilussia consist chiefly of 
Germans and Swedes, intermixed with a few Danes 
The Germans are dispersed over the Baltic provinces 
south of the Gulf of Finland, among the Letts and 
Esthonians, where they constitute the greater part 
of the nobility They are also numerous in St 
Petersburg, Moscow, and other mercantile towns 
and seaports, and a considerable number of German 
colonists are settled in the government of Saratof 
and other parts of the Middle Volga The Swedes 
aie numerous both along the eastern shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the northeni shores of the Gulf 
of Finland Their number m these localities, and 
more partially in Ksthoma, are supposed to exceed 

1 00.000 The Greeks, dispersed over all the southern 
provinces as merchants, and in the Cnmea, where 
they are the sole occupants of several villages, are 
estimated at about 600,000 There are also the Jews, 
who are seldom found in the central and northern 
provinces, but are very numerous in ancient Poland, 
particularly in the governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
Volhynia, and Podolsk, where they form the far 
greater part of the urban population Their number 
18 supposed to exceed 2,900,000 

Ttnui € of Land and PolUtcal Status of People — 
The political divisions of the Russian people comprise 
numerous grades of nobility, which are partly heredi- 
tary and partly acquired by military and civil service, 
especially the former, mihtary rank being most highly 
prized m Russia. The clergy, both regular and secular, 
form a separate privileged order The higher clergy 
were formerly possessed of great wealth, but much of 
their property was confiscated by Catharine II , who 
compensated them by stab; pensions Previous to the 
year 1861 the mass of the people were serfs subject to 
the proprietors of the soil The Emperors Alexander 
I and Nicholas took some initial steps towards the 
emancipation of this class, but a bold and complete 
scheme of emancipation was begun and earned out 


by Alexander II The decree of emancipation was 
dated 3d March, 1861, and began to come into execu- 
tion within two years There were about 22,000,000 
of serfs belonging to pnvate proprietors, and rather 
more than that numlier on the crown lands. By an 
imjienal decree of July 8, 1863, lands were granted 
to the peasants on all the estates of the crown on a 
forty-nme years’ rental equal to the former poll-tax, 
and as a freehold estate at the expiration of this period. 
A wmilar arrangement was made on behalf of the 
peasants on the lands of pnvate propnetors The 
redemption money of the serfs with their land was 
estimated at sixteen and two thirds years’ purchase 
of their annual produce Twenty per cent of this 
had to be paid by the serfs on ijrocunng their emanci- 
pation, the remaining 80 per cent is guaranteed by 
government, which levies it from the jieasantry m a 
tax extending over forty nine years llie emancipa 
tion of all the serfs on these terms was arranged for 
by July, 1865, and from that date this form of servi- 
tude has ceased to exist in Russia Since this change 
the cultivable land m Russia is mamly distnbuted 
among three classes The crown holds nearly 35 per 
cent , the emancipated peasants about 20, while the 
remainder, with the exception of mines and town 
lands, IS m the hands of the nobility and other landed 
propnetors 

Language — From the number of tnbes and races 
just mentioned it is evident that many different 
languages and a vast vanety of dialects must be 
spoken The Russian, however, both as the proper 
language of the country and the vernacular of at 
least four-fifths of the mhabitants, is the only one 
which 18 necessary here to specify It is based on 
the ancient Slavonic, but has been much modified by 
the introduction of Greek, Tatar, and Mongolian 
terms It has an alphabet of thirty seven letters, 
a wntten and printed character of a peculiar form, 
and a pronunciation which it is hardly possible for 
any but natives to master Its flexions are both 
numerous and irregular, making the attainment of it 
by a foreigner extremely difficult, but it is soft, nch, 
and sonorous, and though long greatly neglected, and 
hitherto much richer in translations than in original 
works, has shown itself fit to l>e the vehicle of an> 
kind of hterature, and, from the attention now paid 
to it, will probably ere long free itself from one very 
marked stigmaby becoming the court language instead 
of French, by which the honour has been long u8urf)ed 
A church dialect was created by the translation into 
Russ m the tenth century of the books of worship, 
with the retention of many Greek forms This 
dialect remains distinct to the present day, and has 
considerably modified the vernacular The Russian 
language is remarkable for its copiousness, m which 
' It IB excelled by few living tongues, but although it 
has borrowed somewhat from the other languages 
with which it has come in contact it is nevertheless 
homogeneous, and does not owe its wealth of expres 
Sion, hke the Englisli, to assimilativeness, but to the 
great variety of inflections which it admits of, and 
to the fertility of its roots in forming derivatives 
According to Shishkof as many as 2000 derivatives 
are often formed from a single root The highly- 
inflected character of the language admits of great 
freedom of construction, the connection of a phrase 
not being dependent on the grammatical order of the 
words The verbs denote person, number, and gender, 
and determine the singularity or frequency of the 
action, but they are somewhat deficient m tense, 
there being, strictly speaking, only one tense to re 
present past time, and one compound tense, the future 
The language is nch m poetical expression, and 
affords unbounded facility for rhyme The connec- 
tion of clauses and sentences is simple and naturae 
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but presents little variety The purest and most 
reguliur dialect of Russian is spoken in the centre of 
the country in the district round Moscow, but the 
written disdect is that of Great Russia. 

lAUraiurt , — The first penod, which was the longest 
and most destitute of literary productions, extends 
from the foundation of the empire to Lomonosof, 
who first introduced a permanent change into the 
Russian language To this epoch belong the old 
popular songs and traditions, which, formerly ne 
glected by &e Russians, have recently excited their 
attention on account of their similarity to the 
English, Spanish, and Scandinavian ballad Like 
these ballads they appear to refer to a connected 
senes of popular traditions The penod to which 
the popular ballads chiefly belong (1015>1124) was 
under the influence of the old Slai onian mythology 
(see SiAVKS — Mythology), which gives a biston^ 
mterest as well as a poetical charm to these ancient 
tales Vladimir I and his knights form the central 
pomt of the whole senes, which may be compared to 
the legends of Charlemagne or King Arthur and the 
Round Table The Story of Filipat and Maxim, the 
Mamage of Devgiivas, the Carrying off of Strati- 
govnas, both in the taJe of Shmagnp, czar of the 
Adonans, are among the leading adventures recorded 
m the classic Russian legends Important, as contn- 
butmg to fix the wntten language, was the introduc- 
tion of a current wntten character, whereby the 
unwieldy letters before used and mtroduced by Cyrd 
were 8U])er8eded. (See Cyril ) For the full expression 
of the tones which are ()ecuhar to the Russian language, 
and for which the Greek letters were neither suitable 
nor sufficient, Cyril had burrowed some characters 
from the Asiatic alphabets, the form of which was an 
impediment to a people not fond of wrnting Aliout 
the end of the seventeenth century Elias Kopievitch 
improved it, and brought the letters to their present 
form, for the embellishment of which 8t» much has 
been done in the last forty years, that the Russian 
characters may compare m beauty of form with 
those of any European language The history of 
the Ruasian press has m modem times attracted 
much attention, and a copy of a work printed m 
1475 has been found A Slavonian psalter was printed 
at Cracow m 1481 The psalter of Kief (1551) is 
the oldest work pnnted in Russia itself Cracow was 
the cradle of Slavonian typography The oldest monu- 
ments of the language are Oleg s treaty of peace and 
commerce of the year 912, Igor’s tiviaty with the Greek 
emperor (94^), the municipal charter of Novgorod 
(1019), but the most important memonals are the 
Russian laws m the time of Yaroslaf (who died in 
1054) , the expedition of Igor, a heroic poem of the 
twelfth century , popular songs, and the poems of the 
Prmce Cantimir, in the reign of the Empress Anna. 
This predecessor of Lomonosof possessed true talent, 
had received a European education, and was well 
acquainted with the classics His poems consist of 
satires and epistles, in which, in imitation of Horace 
and Boileau, he described in true colours the manners 
and faults of his times The spint of his poems is 
modem, the form antique, but his verse is rhymed. 
He likewise translated mto Russian Fontenelle’s 
Dialogues on the Plurality of Worlds, but the lan- 
guage was as yet too httle refined to preserve the 
beauty of the original The beginning of Russian 
dramatic art dates from this period. The first dramas 
were founded on religious stones, and were performed 
by the students of I^ef m the pnncipal cities dunng 
their holidays. Among the most popular subjects 
were Judith and Holofemes, Esther, and the Three 
Jews in the Fiery Furnace Simeon of Polotsk 
(1628-80) wrote the dramas of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Lost Son, and others on sindlar subjects. He also 


translated the Psalms of David. This period shows 
only individual monuments of a wntten language in 
the firet stages of improvement. Peter the Great 
unintentionally gave it a retrograde direction when 
he introduced many foreign expressions in place ol 
a great number of existing technical terms, whld' 
thus became disused, so that the language itself became 
poorer, and was disfigured. 

The second penod extends from Lomonosof (171 !• 
65) to Karamsm (1765-1826) Lomonosof, a man 
of genius, created the language of Russian poetry by 
the introduction partly of poetical expressions and 
partly of new fomis, w hich he borrow wl principally 
from the German literature, and which served his 
successors as models Russian poetiy is peculiar in 
its rejection of most of those trammels of form to 
which nearly all other pc»etry is indebted for its 
characteristic expression Even the restriction of 
verses to a particular number of syllables is con 
sidered stiff and unnatural, neither equal lines, a88c» 
nance, nor rhyme are required, and the measure of 
verse depends entirely upon certain rules of accentu 
ation As early as the seventeenth century instances 
of versification are found in which the Greek usage 
of long and short syllables is imitated, but they pro 
duced httle impression on the prevalent taste Lomo- 
nosofs example shows how the Russian language 
can be enriched and ennobled by expressions and 
phrases from the Slavonic He first developed its 
grammatical structuie, and contributed also to form 
its prose His odes relate to the circumstances of 
the day, we find m them little poetry, but much 
rbetoncal richness In bis trageclies the lync tone 
prevails, and dramatic ]H>wer is sought for iu them 
in vain In epic poetry his Peter the Great was a 
first attempt , there are individual passages, indeed, 
of great ment , but the poem, os a whole, is devoid 
of interest His imitations of the Psalms are nch 
in poetical expression His epistle on the utility of 
verse shows his great command of the language 
Sumarokoff, an author celebrated in his time, is too 
diffuse upon every subject His fertility in tragedy 
and comedy, in satires, epistles, elegies, eclogues, 
fables, epigrams and songs, gave him reputation, but 
in no department can he be considered a modeL 
Keraskof has produced two large epics upon the 
conquest of Kasan and upon Vladunir the Great, 
besides trageches, odes, ana epistles His language 
IS beautiful, and far more smooth than that of Lom- 
onoBoff, but bis talents are much less conspicuous 
lie was considered in his time as the Homer of 
Russia, but he is now forgotten Maykof acquired 
a reputation by two burlescjue poems, which were, 
however, not the less worthless on that account — 
Kmiishjnm imitated the French in his tragedies and 
comedies, too closely indeed, but not without talent 
Some comedies in which he has interwoven many of 
the follies of the times m which he lived, have main- 
tained themselves upon the stage till the present 
time He very much excelled Sumarokof , and some 
of his scenes, even now, are read with pleasure, 
although the language has proceeded so far in im- 
provement — Kostrof deserves mention on account 
of his translation of the first books of the Iliad mto 
Alexandrme verse, and of Ossian into prose His 
language is not without force — Robrof, a wild 
gemus, has left behind him a number of bombastic 
odes, and a descriptive poem Tauria, a chaos, but 
which contains here and there some brilliant pas* 
sages — Bogdanovich, author of a poem csdled 
Psyche, m imitation of La Fontaine, is na^/, and full 
of grace and ongmality, but diffuse and deficient in 
taste — Oserof belongs, if his language is considered, 
to this penod, although his poems appear in that 
which followed. The plan of his tragedies is French, 
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fthe laagaaee neither pare nor beantifdl, bat the 
expreesion Is often forcible, and the descnption of 
the passions natural , some scenes are really tragic, 
some of his characters are well delineated and sup- 
ported. — Petrof was a true poet, but his language 
IS rude, he had many ideas and stnkmg images He 
celebrated the victones of Catharine the Great m 
his odes His heroes were Potemkin and Iloman- 
zof His translation of tho i^neid mto Alexandnne 
▼erse is very unpolishLd in its language, but is full 
of power — Lomonosof also commences the senes of 
pme wnters of this penod His eulogies upon 
Peter the Great and Elizabeth contam few ideas, but 
much rhetoncal ornament. Both of these wntmgs 
are entirely different from those of his predecessors 
They have very much improved the language, but 
still have not given it a permanent form. The same 
may be said of his scientific treatises upon electn- 
city and metallurgy, of his Essay towards a Bussian 
grammar, of his llhetonc, which contains many 
fragments translated from the ancients Weissen 
(Wism) wrote two comedies m prose, full of genuine 
humour, which descnlie in true colours some of the 
absurdities of the age, both of those have mam 
tained themselvts upon the stage He also wrote 
two very original satires, and some translations from 
Montaigne and Tcrrasson — Muravief, the tutor of 
the Emperor Alexander, composed for his noble 
pupil several treatises upon Bussian history, some 
dialogues of the dead, and some fragments, m the 
manner of the English Spectator, untUr the title of 
the Suburban His style is not wholly pure, neither 
has he a great command of language it is evident 
that he has formed his style from the imitation of 
French wnters, but he is full of ideas, and particularly 
nch in imagery When we read his works we feel 
that his mmd is conversant with all the beauty con- 
tained in ancient and modem literature A good 
heart, a pure mind, and a love of virtue are con- 
spicuous m everything that he has written He was 
in advance of his age But he had little effect upon 
hiB contemporanes, as he permitted but few of his 
wntings to be pnnted, and his works did not appear 
till long after his dc ath In general, it may be said 
that dunng this period the genius of Lomonosof 
awakened a taste for literature m his nation People 
eagerly read everything that was pnnted, particu 
larly poetical productions In Sumarokof they saw 
a great tragic wnter, and in the poem of Keraskof, 
with all its defects, an Iliad They felt the beauti 
ful, but did not know how to distinguish it Taste 
was in the cradle, and criticism still unborn We 
may consider this age as the awakening penod of 
genius and poetry In the last half of it a man of 
gemuB made his apf)carance, who belonged to no 
school, of an ongmal and {leculiar mind, without high 
cultivation, but unniue in his kind, and the true 
representative of Russian pr>etry This man was 
Dershavin He celebrated the glory of the Russian 
arms dunng the reign of Catharme, as did Lomono- 
Bof and Petrof, but while these were only eulo- 
gists of their sovereign and her generals, Dershavm 
celebrated them m the true spint of a poet He 
remamed a philosopher even at the foot of the 
throne his own character appears in whatever he 
said of others he awakened great and patnotio feel- 
ings, and at the same time desenbed nature with 
in^itable touches His productions, however, are 
not the best models, but they glow with a fire which 
kindles poetical sentiment This penod produced a 
neat number of translations, particularly from the 
IVench, they are all, however, without ment as 
regards style, but they show the general desire and 
love of the age for literature. In this age the great 
diotionaiT^ of the Russian Academy appeared, pro- 


jected according to an entirely new plan, and Ib» 
which the etymological order of the words is fol- 
lowed. This work furnishes great facilities for the 
study of the Russian language and literature. The 
Russian Academy (founded October 21, 1788) has 
had great influence in directing the attention of 
authors to the pure elements of the language, several 
societies have likewise been formed for the improve- 
ment of the language Fmally, one man contributed 
greatly to the spre^ of literary taste, who had him- 
self but httle learning, but a good natural under- 
standmg, a love for the sciences, and withal a happy 
talent for illustration This was Novikof He 
founded a typographical society, and edited a satiri- 
cal journal, under the title The Pamter, which at 
that time was very much read, and opened to Kar- 
amsm a field for the exhibition of his bterary powers. 

In the third penod Karamsin is the representa- 
tive of prose, and Dmitneff of poetry Sumarokof, 
who wrote the first regular tragedy, Kniashjmn, who 
distmguished himself both m tragedy and comedy, 
and Vladimir Oserof, the best dramatic wnter, are 
also worthy of mention. The penodical edited by 
Dmitnef, after his return from his travels, effected 
a decided change in the Russian language He 
revealed to his countrymen the secrets of happy 
diction, clearness, beauty, and precision The same 
perfection which he gave to prose, Dmitnef gave to 
poetry Karamsin’ s career as an author may be 

distinguished mto three epochs The first began 
with his editing the Journal of Moscow In this 
publication appeared fragments of his Letters of a 
Travelling Russian, and his tales, which were after 
wards published collectively These productions 
exhibit genuine taste, though they appear like the 
effusions of a youth His remarks and notices of 
the wntings of foreign countnes, which appeared in 
that publication, excited an interest in foreign liter- 
ature throughout Russia, and developed the germ of 
true cnticism The second epoch commenced with the 
publication of the European Conner This jieno 
dical drew the attention of the pubUc to politics, and 
awakened reflection His essays upon some of the 
political topics of the day, and upon morals, are 
mcHlols in their respective kinds His beautifuli 
style gave to his ideas a still higher charm The 
third epoch is marked by his History of Russia. 
This history, as a literary production, is a mine for 
all authors of his nation No Russian prose wnter 
since Karamsin has acquired so high a reputation 
greater punty, perhaps, prevails than did before, 
but his style has not been equalled Many have 
wished to imitate him, but they have only shown 
their own infenonty Makarof edited a Critical 
Journal, he wrote very correctly, but hia style ib> 
dry Batushkof has been able to give grace to his 
prose, and the Italian harmony to his verse Shuk- 
offskij was, after Karamsin, the editor of the Euro- 
pe an Courier, and wrote in it some essays on prose 
These, and other authors, have each of them some 
peculiar ment, but they are not equal to their mas 
ter Besides, their works are unimportant, and 
cannot, therefore, much promote the further devel- 
opment of the language The Russian hterature is> 
very barren in ongintd works on the subject of pbil* 
osophy In the history of the language of poetry 
Dmitnef B imitations of La Fontame and his tales 
make a particular epoch Before him Lomonosof, 
and especially Dershavm, had furnished models of 
poetical beauty, and opened the way to bold ongi- 
nality Without checking the flight of genius, 
Dmitnef knew how to direct it so as not to offend 
against taste and sound cnticism We possess abont 

100 excellent fables by him, m mutation of La Fon- 
tame and others, many songs, which have become 
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popular; and odes, considered daasical, without 
Wving the bnlliancy of Dershavin’s onginality and 
boldness. Dmitnef has given the language of Russian 
poetry its permanent form Neledinsky-MeleUsky 
IS less pure and correct than Dmitnef, but many of 
his songs are in the mouths of the common }»eople 
The true fire of passion animates his poetry Chem 
nitzer is esteemed as a fabulist, his expression is 
natural, but very prosaic Kiylof (1768-1844), a 
j)oet in the full sense of the word, is, in his depart 
ment, like Dershavin, the representative of the 
national poetry, for his fables are almost all onginal 
Dershavin, in his odes, described the bright side of 
his age , but Krylof, in his fables painted the ah 
sunhties and prosaic thought of his time In ex 
pressiou less pure and perftet than his predecessor 
Dmitnef, he however, txcels him in descnptive 
powers Krylof has much oKservation his fables 
which in this respect will bear companson with 
the best in any literature, are nch in ideas and in- 
struction, many of his vtTses, therefore, are now 
eumnt as proverbs — Whukoffskij (1783-1852) has 
enriched the poetical language of the Russians by 
desenbing ideas and belings winch had not been 
treated m their literature His poems are a true 
picture of his individual ebarjuter at the time in 
which he wrote them They therefore possess un 
common attraction for tlie readei His predilection 
for German poetry, winch w is Ik fore his time but 
little known to his countrymen, nidueed him to 
incorporate it with the Russian in his imitations, 
his poems, on this account, ha\e a peculiar stamii, 
which has given a singular charm to tlu ii deep 
melancholy feeling and natiiril tone Batjushkof 
(1788-18')5) plcises by the ihinms of his diction 
With a bnlliant imigmation lit united the hnest 
taste, and lu is inimitable in tlu t hoiee and hannony 
of Ins expression "We ixmsess of his writings sonu 
amorous elegies, ingenious epistles, and attempts at 
lync poetry — all e\ulknt Prince Wiistinsky ex 

presses much in few w ords this s(trn( time s gi vt s his 
languagt an air of stiifuess and diyiiess, but his 
satires and <pigrams in pirtaulirly happy His 
prost‘ suffers still more th in his t>oi tiy from this 
brevity — Wostok»)ff has ruhness of thought, jKjwer 
of imagination, and warmth of expression, but his 
styh IS but little rehiied — Gnuditsh (1784-18 H) 
deserves much credit for his translation of the Iliad 
into Russian hexameteis Tlu general eharactenstu 
of this peru>d is in eligjnu< and correctness prt 
viously fort ign to Russuui literature The language 
has au|Uire(i a more settled ehiraeter, but Russian 
prose still w lilts the libtiur of thinking minds to 
pel feet it The juietieal language of the Russians 
alone can be called neh Many Russian writers of 
this and the following peruid, it ni ly be mentioned, 
have preferred to write in foreign languages 

The latest period of Russian literature is yet in 
its bloom Its greatest poet, Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1838), who is distinguislu d for his imagi 
nation, onginality, and ri fined style, penshed in a 
duel He was the champion of the romantic school, 
which has claimexl many of the distinguished Rus 
Sian wnters of the later nmett e nth century Next 
to hirii comes the poet Lerrnontoff (1814-41), who 
had a similar fate His poems show the influence 
of Byron Among other poets may be mentioned 
Koslof (1779-1840), Gnboyedof (murdered at Te 
heran in 1829), the author of a very amusing comedy, 
Gore ot Uma (Tiouble from Cleverness), Delvig 
(1798-1831) , Baratinsky (1800-44) , Ja/ykof (1803- 
46), and Nenevitinov (1805-27) Russia has pro 
duced some eminent novelists in modem times 
The first of these is Nuholas Gogol (1809-52), who 
wrote the satirical novel Dead Souls and vanous 


other works, showing much imaginatioii and power 
of character painting Ivan Turgenieff (1818-83) 
has gained a Euroiiean reputation as a novelist and 
fertile writer of admirable tales Alexander Heraen 
(1812-70) IS another well known name and Dostoi- 
effsky (1822-81) is also m the front lank of modern 
Russian novelists Chief among living novelists is 
Count Leo Tolstoi Among the translators we may 
mention Mtislakof The modern Russian drama 
may lie regarded as founded by Ahvaiuhr Ostrov 
sky (1824-86), hut Pissi nisky, Turgenieff Alexi i 
Tolstoi and others have done exetlleiit work in this 
department There are' many joiunals, but they 
are for the most part filled with e'xtmtts from 
foieign jieriodiails The cntieal dt jiaitment of them 
cannot Ik* important, beiaiise^ tlu national liteni 
ture IS ])oor, nevertheless, among a gieat number 
of tolerable prose writers, Gietsh has distinguished 
himself, his style is easj, although he sometinus 
offends against good taste For many yeais he 
edited the Ixst Russian joiitnal He published a 
Grammar in 1823, second edition in 18JH In con 
iiection with this, be side s the old Russian grammars 
of Liieiolph (Gramniatiea Russiea et Manuductio 
iwl Linguam Sehivonieam, Oxford, 1696, 4to), and 
of Groning (Stockholm, 17.50), that of the fifth 
Russian Academy (St Peterslmig, 1802), that of 
V iter (Leip/ig, 1808), and that of Tappe, on aetoimt 
of tlu huj>pily chosen examples and practical exer 
eists (St Petersburg and Riga, 1810, fifth edition, 
1820), eleservi to be re < oin mended The im|>cnal 
governnumt itself on one oecasion took the charge 
of tlu granimatual ediu ition of tlu people into its 
own hand, and an inteidut was imposed by the 
mmistei of insti lie turn in 1814 upon tlu sale of a 
eertim Russian grammai ‘on a( count of its many 
deftets ami filse di hmtions ’ Various grammars 
or manuals for tlu iisi of English studi nts have 
lietn published, siuh as Riohi’s Howto Leani Rus 
Sian, iiid his Graduated Hussuin Reader with Vo 
eabulary, AV R Morfdl s Gi iinniai of the Russian 
Language , Kmloeh's Russian Conversation (5ram 
raai, &i Tlun aie nuintrous Russian grammars 
for the us( of Girmans Of these may be mentioned 
those by B>ma/al (18S0), Ibhlenmnn (tenth edn , 
1880), Korner (1892), Alacht (1806), and Asboth 
(1807) The best dictionaries are that of the Rus 
sun Academy (1891), and Dahl s Dictionary (1882) 
There is no satisfactory Russian and English 
dictionary, but there is an extensive Russian and 
Pre neh one by N Makaioff (Ht Petersburg, 1887 88) 
Hi'itury — Tlu history of Russia eus a kingdeim 
begins in the ninth century, when the Slavonian 
tribes on the eastern shores of the Baltic, who had 
already attained some degree of eivih/ation, called 
in a Scandinavian tribe, the Varangians, to assist 
them against the hostile attemptsof their ruder inland 
rie ighbours Like the Anglo Saxons in similar eir- 
ciimsLinees, the Varangians comiue red the country for 
themselves Rurik, one of their thiefs, built a town 
on Lake Ladoga, on the site of Old Lidoga, which 
he made the seat of his government about 862 His 
brothers Sinaf and Truvor establiMhed themselves at 
Belo/ersk on Lake Bielo 0/ero and Isborsk Having 
defeated a native eonfedency under a chief named 
Vadim, Rurik transfeiTecl the seat of government to 
Novgorod, the capital of the Slaves, in 8b5 The death 
of his brothers soon aftci left him in sole possession 
of the new empire, into which he called numerous 
colonies of northmen to support his dominion The 
rest of his reign ajipeais to have lieen undisturbed 
He died in 879, and left as his successor a son, Igor, 
four years of age, under the guardianship of Oleg, a 
kinsman In 863 Oleg conquered Kief, which was 
lu possession of two Varangian chiefs, whom he 
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toreacheroui^ put to death, and, with a view to a 
deaoent on Constantinople, made it hu capital Hu 
preparations having been completed, about 904 he 
embarked on the Dmeper with 2000 boats and 80,000 
men The navigation of the nver presented difh- 
culties which were overcome by carrying the boats i 
overland On reaching Constantinople, the approach 
to which was barred by chams, the boats, it u said, 
were again landed, and converted into carnages by 
being placed on wheels. Leo VI was compelled to 
purcha^ the departure of the invaders A formal 
treaty was subseauently dictated by Oleg to the 
emperor He diea in 913, when Igor, now thirty 
three years of age, succeeded to the vacant throne 
A great part of his reign was passed in repressing 
revolts and subduing a new people, the Petchenegans, 
who had come from the Ural to settle on the Don 
and the Dnieper In 941 he made an expedition 
against Constantmople with 10,000 boats and 400,000 
men, but was completely defeated on sea and land 
by Theophanes and Pbocas, the Greek admiral and 
general 'I'lie use of the Greek fire spread conster- 
nation in the Kussian ficet In 944 he repeated the 
attempt, but was bought off by a promise of the 
renewal of the tribute whi( h had been paid to his 
predecessor On his return (945) he was taken in an 
ambuscade and killed by the Drevlians, a tribe in the 
neighbourhood of Kief which had been subdued by 
Oleg His son Sviatoslaf was a minor, and the gov 
emment devolved on his widow Olga, who has actjuired 
the title of Saint, and was the fi^rst of the Kussian 
name to merit canonization Accordiug to Nestor, 
the Kussian chronicler of the eleventh century (see 
Nestok), she avenged her husband's death by cruel 
and treacherous massacres of the chiefs of the Drev- 
lians, and by devastating their country, which she 
completely subdued She appears to have resigned 
the government to her son about 955 About this 
time she became desirous of adopting the Ohnstian 
religion, and paid a visit to Constantinople, where 
she was received with great distinction by the £m 
peror Constantine Porjihyrogenitus, who stood sjxin 
Bor for her in 957, when she was baptized by the 
name of Helen She died in 969 according to Nestor, 
having endeavouretl m vain to bnng her son to her 
faith Sviatoslaf is represented by Nestor as inunng 
himself to hardships, living m the open air among 
his soldiers, whom it was his sole object to exercise in 
the arts of war, and subsisting on the flesh of horses 
and wild animals Having subdued the Kozares, a 
people who had crossed from the Caspian to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, he mvaded Bulgaria 
at the instance of the Greek emperor Nicejihorus, 
and captured the capital of the country, Pereisl ivatz, 
on the Danube (967) Here he determined to estab- 
hsh himself permanently, but was recalled by a nsing 
of the Petchenegans, who had in\adcd Kief In 970 
he divided his provinces among his three sons, and 
returned to pursue his eastern conquests John 
Zimisces, w^ho had succeeded Nicephorus as emperor, 
jealous 0^ the presence of the Kiissians in Bulgaria, 
summoned Sviatoslaf to evacuate the country But 
the latter having collected an army of 300,000 Kus 
sians, Petchenegans, and Bulgarians, proceeded to 
invade Thrace The campaign was attended with a 
succession of disasters, and unable to defend himself m 
Balgana, he returned home and fell in battle against 
his domestic enemies the Petchenegans (973) He was 
succeeded by his three sons, Yaropolk, the eldest, m 
Kief, Oleg, the second, in the country of the Drev- 
hans , and Vladimir, who was lUegi timate, in N o vgorod 
Yaropolk attacked Oleg, whom he defeated and killed. 
Vladimir, fearing a similar fate, fled to the Varan- 
nans, and returning with succours made war on 
Yaropolk, got possession of his person during nego- 


tiationii^ and put him to death (980) Yaropolk had 
been mchned towards Christianity, though he did not 
openly adopt it, and Vladimir was looked upon by 
the pagans as their champion. He is said to have 
had nearly as many concubmes as Solomon, and to 
have shown his devotion to the gods by sacrifiemg his 
prisoners to them He got nd of the Varangians, 
who wished to become his masters, by allowing them 
to go and offer their services to the emperor He 
extended his dominions by conquest on every side, 
having pushed his arms westward into Poland and 
Galicia, eastward to the Volga, and from the Baltic 
on the north to the Crimea on the south. Being 
desirous of adopting Christianity, no doubt attracted 
by its attendant civilization, he mvaded the Crimea 
and besieged Theodosia (Kaffa), to procure a pnest 
to instruct him, although it seems probable he must 
have had many among his own subjects. He then 
sent a polite message to Basil II and Constantine, 
the jomt emperors of the East, askmg their sister 
Anna m marriage, and offering in the event of refusal 
to come and besiege Constantinople His request 
was granted on condition of his becoming a Chnstian. 
He stated that this was his own mtention, but he 
would not make it a condition of his marriage, and 
repeated his demand m a more peremptory manner 
It was then thought expedient, although the Prmcess 
Anna was terribly frightened, to comply The mar- 
riage was celebrated at Theodosia, where also Vla- 
dimir received baptism, under the name of Basil 
He then gave orders for building a church at Theo 
dosia, and restored the city its liberty He also sent 
troops to Basil to enable him to subdue the rebel 
Phocas According to the chronicles Vladimir now 
changed his mode of life so entirely as to earn the 
name of saint, to which the changes effected under 
his reign have induced histonans to add the title of 
Great In Kussian history he occupies the position 
rather of Charlemagne than of Clovis He exerted 
himself to promote the conversion of his people, built 
churches, endowed seminaries of learning, and aban- 
doned his SIX wives and 800 concubines to devote 
himself to his Christian wife With Christianity he 
introduced the germs of Greek civilization, gave the 
Kussian language an alphabet, and enriched it with 
an infusion of Greek terms Vladimir appears to 
have divided his dominions before his death among 
hiB sons, who at least had the charge of governments, 
although it IS also said that he left the succession 
unsettled What seems certain is that one of his 
sons, Yaroslaf, had revolted towards the close of his 
reign, and that at his death several of his sons were 
left to hght for his dominions He died m 1015 
Sviatopolk, who succeeded to the Grand duchy of 
Kief, IS variously represented as the eldest son of 
Vladimir, and as a nephew whom he had adopted. 
To add to the difficulty of understanding how a 
nephew should be promoted to the chief place over a 
nuinl>er of sous, Boris is represented as being the 
favourite son of Vladimir, so that Sviatopolk, if a 
nephew, was probably a usurper It is also said 
(assuming him to be the eldest son), that having 
adopted the Koman Catholic faith (he mamed about 
the year 1000 the daughter of Bohslaw, king of 
Poland) he became an object of jealousy to his father, 
who impnsoned him till the close of his own life, and 
that he only owed the crown to the generosity of 
Boris, for whom it was intended Whatever may ^ 
the truth of these stones it appears that one of his 
first acts was to assure his succession by putting to 
death Bons and Gleb, another son of Vladimir 
He had next to contend for the supremacy with 
Yaroslaf, who had obtained possession of Novgorod. 
He was at first successful, but bemg deserted by 
his father m-law in oonsequenoe of his own bad 
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faith, he wm Tanquidied, and died in exile. Yar- 
oelaf now enoceeaed (1019) to the greater part of 
hJa father's dominions. He was defeated m 1023 
by Mstislaf, another son of Vladimir, of whom 
twelve are originally mentioned as having shared the 
inhentanoe. Being at the same time unsuccessful 
against the Poles he made peace with Mstislaf, and 
granted him an accession of territory In 1031 
Yaroslaf recovered Red Russia, which had been 
seized by Poland, and in 1035, on the death of 
Mstislaf, he united the whole of the Russian domi- 
mons under his sway In 1043 he sent an expedition, 
under the conduct of his sons, against the Greek 
Empire, which was not attended with success Yaro- 
slaf was a zealous student and patron of literature 
He established the metropolitan see of Kief, and 
drew up the code of laws which is known as the 
Mumcipal Code of Novgorod ' Yaroslaf died about I 
1054 With the example of his predecessor before 
him Yaroslaf divided his dominions among his sons, 
and havmg taken this effectual mode of promoting 
civil war he exhorted them to live in peace and har« 
mony with each other The same mode of subdivi- 
sion continued to prevail among his successors, and 
from this time till the middle of the fifteenth century 
Bussia ceased to have a historical existence as a 
united state It was dunng this i>eriod of confusion 
that Novgorod, then the greatest centre of commerce 
and the most opulent and poi^erful city of the north, 
acquired a sort of independence, and governed itself 
as a republic under the code of Yaroslaf As the 
process of subdivision proceeded the number of vir- 
tually independent principalities gradually increased, 
and the national life of Bussia seemed to be wholly 
at an end, although a succession of grand princes of 
the house of Runk continueil to make war on and 
dispossess each other, and to form leagues and make 
wars with the neighb<mnng states The nominal 
capital was successively changed from Kief to Via 
dimir, and from Vladimir to Moscow For a brief 
period under Vladimir II (1113-25) and his son 
Mstislaf (1125-32), upon whom the ilussiins have 
conferred the title of Crreat, the evils of division were 
averted by the wisdom and moderation of the nilers, 
but they broke out again on the death of the latter 

While Russia continued to degenerate under the 
calamity of domestic strife, another scourge was | 
added to aggravate the misfortunes of the unhappy 
country About 1223 the Tatar hordes of Genghis 
Khan, under the command of his sons, passed the 
Sea of Aral, and defeated the Circassians and the 
I'olovtzes A numlier of the latter took refuge at 
ICief, and a confederacy of the Russian pnnees allied 
themselves with them to oppose the Tatars The 
3'atars seem at first to have been unwilling to meet 
the Russians, but the Russian princes slew their 
ambassadors, and left them no alternative but war 
The Russians were totally routed in a battle fought 
near the nver Kalka, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azof The Tatars at this time returned home with- 
out following up their advantage Their disappear- 
ance was the signal for the renewal of civil w ir, and 
in 1230 a new calamity, the plague, desolated the 
country 80,000 persons are said to have died at 
Smolensk, and 42,000 at Novgorod About 1237 a 
new mvasion of the Tatars, the celebrated Golden 
Horde, appeared under Batu Khan, a grandson of 
Genghis These mvaders overran the u hole of Rus- 
sia, and earned their arms into Poland, Galicia, and 
Hungary They defeated and killed Yun, pnnee of 
Vladimir, took and burned Moscow, and subdued the 
principalities of Kief and Novgorod. The country 

* It WM to Tanwlaf that Voltaire afiplied the epigram, * le 
duo inoonnn d’une Rumie ignoide.* 


was laid waste wherever they came, the men were 
put to the sword, and the women reiluced to captivity 
The Tatars now established themselves in the coun- 
try They did not supersede the native princes, but 
reduced them to subjection, and compelled them to 
pay tnbute, and to receive their nomination at the 
hands of the Tatar khan Dunng this period the 
divisions among the Russian princes coutnbuted to 
render them the abject daves of the Mogul con- 
querors Every difference was referred to the khan, 
and on the slightest occasion the grand pnncea were 
summoned to appear at the court of the Tatar mon 
arch, who exercised the power of life and death over 
them The Tatars spread themselves over the whole 
south east of Russia, extendmg from the shores of 
the Caspian and the Black Sea northward to Kazan, 
where ^ey founded their last kingdom or khanate 
in 1441 They ultimately divided into five khanates, 
those of Kaptchak, Astrakhan, the Onmea, the Nogai 
Tatars, and Kazan These divisions caused their ruin. 

For more than two centuries Russia continued 
subject to the Tatars, while on its opposite frontier it 
was exposed to the attacks and encroachments of the 
Poles and Teutonic knights Dmitn Ivanovich, sur- 
named Donskoi, who in the list of Russian sovereigns 
IS called Demetnus HI , a nominee of the Tatars, 
became the ruler of the principality at Moscow about 
1863 The divisions which prosperity had produc»ed 
among the Tatars had long since given the Russians 
the opjHirtumty which their own divisions prevented 
them from embracing of throwing off the yoke ITie 
predecessors of Dmitn had for some time been labour- 
ing to bring the other Russian pnnees to acknowledge 
them as their supenors, and he prosecuted this enter 
pnse with success To check bis ambition the Tatar 
khan Mamai demanded from him an additional tribute, 
and summoned him to appear at his court Dmitri 
refused, and had recouise to arms A battle was 
fought on the southern banks of the Don, in which 
the I'atars wtre defeated, but returning with in 
creased numbers under a new khan they besieged 
Moscow, and reduced the Russians again to submis 
Sion Ivan Vassilivich, named Ivan III , succeeded 
to the Moscow principality in 1462 He successfully 
attacked the Tatars, took Kazan, and after a long 
struggle, in which he allied himself with the Khan of 
the Crimea against the Khan of Kaptchack, who had 
for his ally the King of Poland, he put an end to the 
Tatar ascendency, although their incursions continued 
for a long time to imperil the consolidation of the 
Russian state Ivan also completed the work of his 
predeiessors m reuniting the ancient dominions of 
Rnssia He subdued Novgorod, abolished its mum 
cipal franchises, and confiscated the effects of the 
German mei chants to whom it owed much of its 
prospenty From this time the importance of the 
town began to dcclme Ivan also invaded Livonia 
and Esthonia, but here he a]>])ear8 to have met with 
an effective resistance Constantinople, the constant 
object of Russian ambition, was by these successes 
brought agam within the 0 co|)e of it By his mar 
nage at Rome in 1472, while his struggle with the 
Tatars was still in progress, with Sophia, grand 
daughter of Michael P^aologus, he established a 
hereditary claim on behalf of the Russian princes to 
the imperial succession The pope consented to this 
marriage with a view to uniting Russia to the Western 
Church, but this design it failed to accomplish Ivan 
died in 1505 He had nominated as his successor 
his son Vassili, known as Vassili IV His first war 
was an unsuccessful expedition against the Tatar 
prmce of Kazan He took Pskof, which had hitherto 
enjoyed an independence similar to that of Novgorod, 
and rivalled that city in commercial importance He 
also engaged in several wars with Poland. During 
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Ills reign the T*toni made a great effort to recover 
their supremacy The Tatars of the Kingdom of 
Kazan uniting with those of the Crimea raised an 
immense army, and after laying waste the eastern 
parts of Russia advanced to Moscow m 1521 VaB> 
sih was compelled to promise submission and renewal 
of tribute, and the enemy retired loaded with Bfxnl 
and with 300,000 prisoners, whom they earned to 
Theodosia and sold to the Turks Their departure was 
hastened by intelligence that the Tatars of Astrakhan 
had fallen upon those of the Kaptohack Vassili 
subsequently made another ext>edition against Kazan, 
but was only partially successful. His army m fact 
was defeated, but so changed were the circumstances 
that the victorious khan hastened to acknowledge 
himself hiB tributary Thus notwithstanding tern- 
(Kirary disasters Vassili mamtained the independence 
and extended in various directions the limits of his 
empire He died m 1533 His son Ivan IV as- 
cended the throne in his fourth year, and during his 
mmonty the country was a prey to anarchy In his 
seventeenth year he assumed the rems of govern 
ment with the title of c/ar* In 15^2 he captured 
Kazan, and extended his conquests to the shores of 
the Caspian, and took jiosHCHsion of Astrakhan and 
the territory on tlie right of the Volga Previous to 
this conejuest he had sent an embassy to the Emperor 
(Jharles V , to request the assistance of German 
artists, mechanics, and literary men Several hun- 
<lred volunteers were collected, but most of them 
were intercepted on their journey through Livonia^ 
and sent back again Ivan now turned his arms 
against the Teutonic knights, whose sovereignty he 
put an end to m 1661, but they contrived to baulk 
him of his conquest, by putting their possessions 
under the protection of Poland and Sweden Ivan 
was only able to secure Polotzk Under his reign 
the con(|ucst of Sibena was begun by the Bon Cos- 
sacks, who made it over to the czar Ivan had to 
struggle at once against the Poles, the Swedes, and 
the Tatars, by whom his dominions were invaded on 
all Bides A great invasion of the ^'atars was defeated 
m 1671, but in the same year the Crim Tatars de 
feated the Kussians and burned Moscow The Tatars 
again defeated him m 1684 Through the je'alousies 
of his enemies he succeeded in making fieace with 
Poland and Sweden in 1682 leaking advantage of 
the calamities of the country the inhabitants of Nov- 
gorod had endeavoured to recover their independence 
by putting tlieir ( ity under the protection of Poland 
Ivan repaired tliither in 1670, and for five weeks eon 
tinned to put to death 600 or 600 of the citizens each 
day Upwards of 25,000 are said to have penshed 
Similar cruelties were jierpetrated by him in Livonia, 
Finland, and at Moscow, and he killed his eldest sou 
with his own hand By such deeds he earned the 
name of the Temble Yet the efforts of Ivan to 
civih/e his people were constant, and his bursts of 
fury were frequently called forth by the resistance 
they encountered He made a treaty of commerce 
with England, which led to the establishment m 
London of a company of Kussian merchants He 
published a code of laws early m his reign (1650), 
and he patronized art and learmng, and introduced 
the art of piintmg into Russia The first thirteen 
years of his reign were unsuUied by the crimes which 
afterwards darkened it, and it seems as if pohtical 
difficulties must have driven him mad He died m 
1684 Feodor, the eldest surviving son of l\an, 
being unfit for the government of the empire, Ivan 

1 Ivan IV is oommonly said to have been the first vrho took 
this title It is, however otherwise stated that it was con- 
ferred by Alexis ComnenuB on Vladimir 11 , and that the title 
kayter, as a German equivalent for OMzr, appears in a treaty 
between Vassili IV and the Bmperor Mazfinilian 


had appoixited a regency of three noblee, and oon- 
mitted to a fourth the charge of his younger eon 
Dmitn. The three admmistrators did not agree 
among themselves, and could not control the other 
nobles, who were jealous of their appomtment The 
government fell entirely into the hands of Boris 
Gudonof, the brother in law and favourite of Feodor, 
who secretly aspired to the throne He was of Tatar 
extraction, but a man of gieat wealth and influence 
He appointed a creature of his own to the patriarchate, 
and had Dmitn removed and probably assassinated. 
Feodor died in 1598, not without suspicion of violence. 
Thus ended the dynasty of Runk, which had reigned 
for a penod of 7 00 yi ars from the first formation of 
the Russian nationality Although the collateral 
branches of the reigning family were not extinct, 
the majonty of the nobles under the mfiuence of the 
patnarch elected Boris c/ar He proved on the whole 
an active and capable ruler, studying the improve- 
ment of the people, and promoting their prospenty 
by encouraging commerce, and inviting strangers to 
Russia with a view to open up the resources of the 
country During his reign a severe famine occurred 
followed by a pestilence, which gave him an oppor 
tunity of acquiring confidence by his philanthropic 
exertions But about the seventh year of his reign 
the first of a series of impostors, professing to be 
Dmitn, the youngest son of Ivan, appeared, and 
notwithstanding all that Boris had done to make 
himself popular, he met with general credence and 
support With th( aid of the Cossacks and the Poles 
the false Dmitri (see Demetrius) defeated an army 
sent against him by Bons, and advanced with a con 
tinuouB a( cession to his supporters In this extremity 
Bons IS believed to ha\ e })ut an end to his own exist- 
ence He died in 1606 Feodor, his son, was de 
posed and sent to prison in favour of the false Dmitn, 
who caused him to be strangled Dmitn was put to 
death in an insurrection of the nobles headed by 
Vassili Suski, who now assumed the reins of govern- 
ment Another pretender, who was acknowledged 
by the widow of the late l)niitn, the daughter of the 
Palatine of Sandomir, as her husband, appeared to dis 
pute the crown The Swedes were called m to assist 
Vassili, and the Poles supported the second pseudo 
Dmitn Eventually Dmitri was killed and Suski 
deposed A penod of anarchy now ensued, and the 
crown was offered by the nobles and clergy to Wlad- 
islaw, son of Sigismund, king of Polaiifl, and other 
neighbounng princes At length in 1613, through 
th( influence of the clergy, who made it an indispens 
able condition that the sovereign should be of the 
orthodox faith, Michael Feodorovich, a scion of the 
house of Romanof, distantly related to the ancient 
reigning family, and whose head was metropolitan of 
Rostof, was chosen czar Michael was compelled to 
purchase peace from Sweden and Poland by large 
cessions of territory The government of Smolensk 
was ceded to the Poles, and Livoma and Esthoma, 
together with Ingna and Karelia, were given up to 
Sw eden The mternal improvement of the country, by 
the consolidation of laws and the formation of com 
mercial treaties, occupied most of his reign He died 
m 1645 He was succeeded by his son Alexis, a 
minor, under the guardianship of a nobleman named 
Morosof The administration of the regent caused 
disturbances which were with difliculty suppressed 
by the exertions of the czar and the metropohtan 
Nicon The Cossacks, a remnant of the Tatar hordes, 
had put themselves under the protection of Poland 
but the Polish clergy having endeavoured to force on 
them the Cathohe religion they transferred their 
allegiance to Russia, which occasioned a war with 
Polwd. Jealousy of the sucoesses of Russia mduoed 
Sweden to jom her enemies A truce with Sweden, 
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which led to the establishment of peace, was con- 
diided m 1658, and an armistice soon after concluded 
with Poland was renewed till the dose of the reign 
of Alexis. The submission of the Cossacks of the 
Don m the meantime excited the lealousy of the 
Turks, who were, however, imprudent enough to 
unite the Poles and Bussians by attacking them both 
The early successes of the Turks were checked by the 
Polish general Sobieski (afterwards king), but the 
war between Russia and Turkey continued till the 
end of Alexis s reign Alexis established a code of 
common or fundamental laws for Russia, by selecting 
from the ukases of his predecessors all those which 
had been current for 100 years, and which were 
consequently supposed to have commended them- 
selves for their justice or expediency Alexis died j 
m 1676, leaving three sons, Feodor and Ivan by 
a first marriage, and Peter by a second, and six 
daughters Feodor the eldest succeeded him. His 
brief reign was distmguishcd by two noteworthy 
occurrences The war with the Turks was brought 
to a successful termination Among the Russian 
nobility hereditary precedence of rank was a subject 
of endless disputes, which embroiled all the business 
of the state A Russian noble hesitated to serve 
under a man whose pedigree vas shorter than his 
own. Feodor ordered all the family registers to be 
brought to Moscow for examination, and havmg got 
them mto his power he burned the whole of th( m 
This excellent expedient appears to have been the 
act rather of a practical humourist than of a vigorous 
ruler Had it been a mere display of despotic power 
it would probably have caused a civil war, but heodor 
was popular with the nobilitv, and an encroachment 
on their pnvate rights, which might have cost a 
stronger man dear, was allowed to pass with impunity 
Feodor died in 1682 Ivan lieiug of weak mind he 
had nommated Peter, who was still a minor, as his 
successor His second sister Sophia, an ambitious 
woman, opposed this nomination She was supportc<l 
by the late Prime minister OaJitzm and by the 
Strelitz, who raised an insurrection and proclaimed 
Ivan c/ar The complete suer ess of the conspiracy 
seems to have been fnistrated mainly by Ivan him 
self, whose attachment to his brother Peter caused 
him to msist on his being piuclaimed jointly with 
himself Sophia was, however, appointed regent m 
the name of the joint czars, Peter bemg then ten 
years of age Another insurrection of the Strelit/, 
which had nearly proved fatal to the reigning family, 
was excited by Pnnee Kovanskoi, to vi hose son Sophia 
bad refused the hand of one of her sisters Peter s 
party at length succeeded m removing Prmce Galit- 
zm from the head of the government, by persuading 
him to take the command of the army in a war with 
the Turks They availed themselves of his absence 
to strengthen themselves, so that when Peter had 
attained his seventeenth year he was enabled to 
assume the rems of government, and his sister Sophia, 
who resisted this revolution, was relegated to a con- 
vent. Ivan was associated m the government until 
hiB death m 1697, but he took no part m public 
affairs, and Peter was virtually sole czar His vast 
schemes and great personal efforts for the advance- 
ment of the empire and the improvement of his 
people are noticed m our biography of the great czar, 
we shall here merely summarize the leading political 
events of his reign His first military achievement 
was hia conquest of Ajsof from the Turks His 
leime with Poland and Denmark against Sweden, 
and his wars with Charles X!II , have been noticed 
m the hves of both monarchs The fatal battle of 
Poltava dehvered Peter from all fear of his formid- 
able rival, and enabled him to acquire at the expense 
of Sweden the great object of his ambitioni a port on 


the Baltic (See Pktxrsbttro, St ) ^ The war, which 
lasted eight years, found the Russi^ army unfit to 
cope with the regular troops of other European 
powers, and left them, though still inferior against 
equal numbers, comparatively disciplmed and effici 
ently equipped, victorious and self confident Had 
Charles, who equalled Peter in ambition and excelled 
him m aptitude for war, possessed a tithe of his poli- 
tical sagacity the result might have been different 
llie Treaty of Nystadt in 1721 secured from Sweden 
the cession of Livonia, Esthoma, Ingna, iiul part of 
Karelia, together with the territory of Vyborg, Oesil, 
and the other islands of the Baltic from Kurland to 
Vyborg, possessions towards the coiKiuest of which 
the efforts of Russia had been dir(*ctcd for centuries, 
and even before her own independence was secured 
Peter now assumed the title of < mperor and autocrat 
of all the Kussias Every department of the state, 
the army, the legislature, the national religion and 
education, the administration of justice, was remodelled 
by l*eter, and rei>eate(l allusions to the reforms intro 
duced by him wall be found in our notice of the present 
organization of the Russian empire Peter's owm con 
duct did not always harmom/e with his great designs 
Like all his predt ( « ssors who had attempted reform 
he found innumerable obstacles in the prejudices of 
hiB subjects, and the interests of the more powerful 
classes In encountering these his energy sometimes 
took the fonn of violence, and though his excesses 
weremild in comjianson with those of his great reform 
mg predeccssoi Ivan IV, his ]ml)lic aits of tyranny 
were aggravated by vulgar jm rsonal tastes and low 
debauchery Peter was in short the second barbanan 
who had attempted to civilize Russia, but the energy 
of his character made the atttm[)t successful lie 
died m 1725 Of Catharine I , the second wife and 
successor of Peter, we have also given a biographical 
notiie Her bnef reign, ended in 1727, was hailed 
by the RiisHians as a grateful n lu f fiom the exacting 
rigour of her husband s rule She was succeeded by 
I’eter II, grandson of Peter the (Irent, and son of 
the Czarovich Alexis (See Aifxib Peiiiovitoh) 
Like his predecessor Pttei was guided at first by the 
councils of Pnne e Mentclnkoff (See M kntchikofp ) 
In a few months Mentclnkoff was overthrown by 
a new aspirant to power, Dolgorouki, who with 
bis family continued to iiifliit'nee Peter till his death 
in 1727 By the wills of Peter 1 and Catharine, 
I’eter II should have been succeeded by the Duke 
of Holstein, Peter’s giandson through his eldest 
daughter, but influenced by the Dolgoroukis the 
senate conferred tht crown on Anne, second daughter 
of Ivan, Peter’s elder brother She broke through 
the restraints imposed on her by the Dolgoroukis, 
and asserting her sovereignty chose as her favourite 
Biren, whom she made Duke of Kurland A war 
which broke out with Turkey m 1735 continued 
throughout the remainder of this reign The Russians 
were assisted by the Austrians, and in sevc ral cam 
paigns conducted by (Teneral Munnich gained con- 
siderable Buccesses, but the flnal n suits of the war 
were mconsiderable On the death of Anne (1740) 
Ivan, infant son of her niece, the l*riiicosB of Bruns 
wick Wolfeubilttel, and grandson of her elder sister, 
the Prmcess of Mecklenburg, was proclaimed her 
successor, and Biren was appointed regent The 
unpopularity of Biren enabled the mother of the 
infant emperor to supersede him Biren was sent to 
Siberia, and she herself assumed the regency But 
another revolution broke out in 1741, which placed 
Ehzabeth, daughter of Peter the Great and of Oa 
thanne, on the throne Elizabeth was indolent, and 
intrusted the administration of affairs chiefly to her 
Chancellor Bestushef and to her favourites, with 
whom she lived on the most licentiotui terms. 
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A war with Sweden begun before her accession 
was terminated by the Peace of Abo in 1743 
Through the influence of Great Bntain Kussia waa 
induced to support Mana Theresa in the war of 
Succession. She also took an active part in the 
Seven Years' war, which lasted till &e close of 
Ehzabeth's reign (See Klizabbth Peteowna ) She 
died 6th January, 1762 Her successor, Peter III , 
Charles Peter ITlric, son of the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp and of Anne, daughter of Peter the Great, 
had been invited to Russia by Elizabeth, as heir to 
the crown, in 1742, and bad married at her instance 
in 1744, Sophia Augusta, daughter of Christian 
Augustus, pnnee of Anhalt -Zerbst, who on her 
baptism into the Greek Church took the name of 
Catharine Peter’s first and only important act was 
to make peace with Fredenck II of Prussia By 
injudicious attempts at reform he alienated his sub 
jects, and especially the army, which he attempted 
to remodel on the Prussian system Six months 
after his accession a sudden revolution, originating 
in domestic intrigue, and which owed its success to 
his own incapacity, hurled him from the throne, and 
placed on it his own wife, a German pnneess, uncon- 
nected with Russia save by her marriage with him 
This revf»lution broke out on the 8th of July, on the 
1 0th Peter signed his renunciation of the crown, and 
on the 17th he was put to death in pnson Catharine 
(see Catharine II ) was a woman of great ability 
She had been neglected for a mistress, and the sister 
of this mistress was her favounte and the chief 
instrument in placing her on the throne Like all 
the females who had occupied the throne, she was 
licentious in her manners, and intrusted a large share 
in the administration of affairs to her personal fav- 
ourites She had a mind sufficiently powerful to 
take herself a leading part in their direction, but 
Potemkin, her chief favourite from 1776 to 1791, 
exercised a boundless sway over her (See Potem- 
kin ) An insurrection having taken place m favour 
of Ivan VI , who was still m pnson, he was put to 
death in 1764 Cathanne secured the ascendency 
of Russian councils in Poland, which was now has- 
tening to its fall, by promoting the election of Stan 
islaus Poniatowski to the throne (See Poland and 
Prussia ) A war with Turkey was begun in 1768, 
and concluded by the Peace of Kutchuk Kainardji 
in 1774, which opened to Russia the navigation of 
the Black Sea, gave her the ports of Kertch, Yem- 
kale, Kinbum, Taganrog, and Azof, and compelled 
the Porte to recognize the independence of the 
Tatars of Kuban and the Crimea, an intermediate 
step to their annexation by Russia, and in 1783 the 
Crimea was formally taken possession of In 1772 
the fiiet treaty for the partition of Poland was con 
eluded with Prussia and Austna In 1780 the 
Russian cabinet, though generally favourable to 
England, issued a declaration on the right of neutrals, 
which led to the armed neutrality among the north 
ern powers to resist the right of search claimed by 
England War was renewed with Turkey m 1787, 
and war was declared with Sweden in 1788 Austna 
oined in the war with the Porte, and Pnissia albed 
tself with that power, offered mediation, and made 
extensive preparations for war, while Great Bntain 
made a formal declaration to Russia in 1791, that 
she would demand for the Porte the itatru quo ante 
beffum In these circumstances Russia accepted the 
mediation of Denmark The Peace of Jassy was 
signed on 9th January, 1792 The basis of the 
peace was a modified statu quo^ and the Dniester was 
established as the boundary between the Russian 
and Turkish Empires Peace with Sweden was 
concluded on the statu quo in 1790 The progress 
of the Frendb revolution afterwards made Catharine 


a close ally of Sweden and England. In conjunetiob 
with Prussia a further partition of Poland tOw place 
in 1793, and a third in 1796 In this year also 
Cathanne annexed the Duchy of Kurland. She 
died 17th November, 1796 She was succeeded by 
her son Paul, who, although he had attained h& 
forty-second year, had never been allowed to parti- 
cipate m public affairs (See Paul L) It is even 
said that his mother, aware of his mcapacity, bad 
intended to supersede him m the succession. His 
first act was one of vengeance on the murderers of 
his father, who were compelled to assist m a pompous 
funeral of the late czar, and then disgraced Peter 
was buned beside his consort Catharine had invaded 
the Persian temtones on the Caspian in the last year 
of her reign, but Paul put an end to this war In 
1799 he joined the second coalition against France, 
and sent armies into Switzerland and Italy under 
Korasof and Siivarof He also entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Turkey In 
1800, his armies having sustained some reverses, 
which he attributed to want of co operation on the 
part of the other powers, he suddenly withdrew 
from the alliance Great Britain having offended 
him by the occupation of Malta, of which he had 
accepted the dignity of grand master, he revived the 
armed neutrality, and entered into friendly relations 
with Napoleon At the close of this year all Eurojie 
was startled with the revelation of a fact which 
many arbitrary and frivolous acts had already made 
manifest to his own subjects, that the czar was of 
unsound mind A proclamation was issued in his 
name, which apjiears to have been written by his 
own hand, challenging the sovereigns of Europe to 
meet and settle their differences by personal combat 
The Hamburg Gazette, which contained the original 
intimation of this chfdlenge, concludes with the fol 
lowing cunous sentence, which formed part of the 
original communication in the handwnting of the 
czar — ‘We do not know if this report be worthy of 
credit, however, the thing apjiears not destitute of 
some foundation, and bears strong marks of what he 
has often been taxed with ' The situation of Russia, 
with an absolute ruler of an arbitrary temper, and 
incapable of rationally controlling his own acts, was 
sufficiently alarming, and a desperate expedient was 
resorted to to deliver it from the danger Count 
Pahlen, the governor of St Petersburg, and Count 
Zuboff, the last favourite of Cathanne, with their 
fnends, determined that the czar must die On the 
night of 24th March, 1801, the conspirators entered 
the sleeping apartment of the czar m the new palace 
of St Michael, and in spite of his entreaties and 
resistance strangled him with the sash of one of the 
party The only notice which Alexander I , the son 
and successor of Paul, took of this dreadful act was 
to remove the governor of St Petersburg from his 
official position, and forbid the other conspirators to 
appear at his court There is no reason to suppose 
that Alexander connived at his father's death, but 
the extremity of the circumstances doubtless made 
him unwilling to deal out the ordinary measure of 
justice to the assassins Alexander cultivated the 
friendship of Gieat Bntain, and abandoned the claim 
on Malta, which had been the mam cause of dissen 
Sion betv een that power and the late czar He also 
endeavoured to maintain peace with France, and 
entered into a treaty of commerce with Sweden 
The internal policy of Alexander, his efforts to 
promote commerce and education, to improve the 
administration of justice, to abolish serfdom, are 
noticed in our biograi)hicai sketch Ihe most event- 
ful penod of his reign, from 1805, when he joined 
the aUiance against Napoleon, till the overthrow of 
the IVench Empire m 1814-1 6, is matter of European 
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hfito^, and lequires no ■ummary here, havlzig 
•Iready been dealt with in the history of France. 
The only Inadents of this period that need be men- 
tioned are that during the temporary allianoe of 
Alexander with Napoleon Finland was conquered 
from Sweden in 1808, and that while the European 
drama was approaching its crisis Russia was engaged 
in carrying on a war with Turkey, which be^n in 
February, 1809, and concluded by a treaty signed 
at Bucharest, 28th May, 1812 This war was the 
result of the cession of MoldiMaand Walachia^ made 
by Napoleon to Alexander in 1808 The Treaty of 
Bucharest provided for the cession of Bessarabia to 
Russia^ and the Truth became the boundary between 
the Ottoman and the Russian Empires During the 
greater part of this period Alexander was in close 
alliance with Great Bntain, and the enlightened 
policy of the early part of his reign, as well as the 
common object so long pursued, undoubtedly formed 
a bond of sympathy between the freedom-loving 
people of this country and the autocratic czar, which 
gave rise to illusory hopes of future concord. But 
the alliance of the sovereigns of Europe against 
Napoleon was an accidental combination which 
imphed no commumty of prmciples except the com 
mon dread of anarchy or foreign tyranny Among 
the continental powers the assertion of the principle 
of hereditary monarchy was, next to the preservation 
of their own dominions, the predommant motive, 
while the zeal of the most persevering of the enemies 
of the Revolution and Najioleon was stimulated by 
the dread of seemg human progress swamped m 
revolutionary anarchy or buned under the weight 
of an irresistible despotism Alexander, notwith- 
standmg his solicitude for mtemal reforms, was the 
representative of the European sovereigns, who re- 
garded absolute monarchy as the only bulwark against 
the excesses of democracy The calamities entailed 
on his own and other European countries by French 
aggression seem also to have somewhat damped his 
early zeid for Uberal measures, so that on the return 
of peace it became apparent that there was a wide 
divergence between the views of England and those 
of the other allies, and that the pursuit of a common 
policy with Russia in particular was further from 
the grasp of British statesmanship than it had ever 
been known to be m the period before the revo- 
lution For this there were two leading reasons 
Alexander was the originator and chief promoter of 
the Holy Alliance, a league of sovereigns for the 
maintenance of despotism, which was viewed with 
as much disfavour by all classes in England as by 
the democrats of France themselves The steadfast 
support which Alexander gave durmg the remainder 
of hiB life to the principles of the Holy Alliance 
alienated England from Russia in questions of Euro- 
pean policy Previous to the Revolution, moreover, 
England and Russia had severally entered upon 
courses of development which were rapidly bringing 
them mto nvalship and antagonism with each other 
Although removed from each other in the sphere of 
European politics, and havmg little to disturb their 
common mterest in the maintenance of peace and 
the pursuit of trade, which was hardly a more con- 
stant object of British than of Russian policy, their 
respective conquests had thrown them upon each 
other’s path m the East, and embroiled tneir rela- 
tions in the arena of Asiatic diplomacy The con- 
quests of England in India had originated fortuit- 
ously in the course of her commercial pursuits Her 
route to them lay through the ocean, and necessitated 
the command of intermediate ports. Hence a special 
jealousy of the encroachments of any powerM state 
on the seaboard of Southern Europe But Russia 
had also her eastern conquests F^m the time of 
VoL . XIL 


her independence she had annexed a laige portion 
of Northern Asia, and brought herself into contact 
with China and Persia. She had already entered 
the system of Asiatic pohtics, and her continental 
approaches threatened us with a formidable neigh- 
bour, who could bung up his forces by land to a base 
of operations in close proximity to our own frontiers 
In pursuing the natural and traditional policy of 
Russia, Alexander thus brought himself into anta- 
TOiusm with the eastern policy of England The 
latter part of his reign is specially distinguished by 
the growth of this antagonism It was then that 
England began systematically to assume the position 
of guardian and protector of the declining THirkiah 
Empire, as a bulwark against the encroachments of 
Russian ambition, and that it became a fixed maxim 
of British policy that Constantinople must never fall 
into the hands of Russia. As a natural result of this 
inevitable rivalry, the schemes of Russia have been 
subject in this country to a good deal of misrepresenta 
tion, her aggressive tendencies have been exaggerated, 
her ambition has been judged to be more unscrupulous, 
and her claims to be less reasonable than would have 
been the case had her situation been our own While 
we have extended our dominion in India because our 
commercial settlements were surrounded by peoples 
less civilized than ourselves, we make little account 
of the fact that the home temtones of Russia are 
similarly surrounded, and we never allow ourselves 
to think that the conquest of Constantinople and the 
subjugation of the Turkish Empire by Russia would 
probably be beneficial to the inhabitants of these 
regions themselves, and would most likely do no 
harm to anybody else Even the fact that the 
Russian emperors have a hereditary claim on Con 
stantmople would probably seem much more signifi- 
cant to us if we were in Russia, but on a point which 
more immediately concerns our policy we are perhaps 
equally partial If, as far as our interference is con- 
cerned, we should allow the ambition of Russia to 
have free course, it seems very doubtful if we would 
be in any worse position to aefend our own posses 
sions against her Wo probably do not allow suffi 
cient weight to the circumstance that the nearer 
Russia approaches to our Indian frontier the further 
she moves from the centre of her own resources, and 
that the immense distance over which she would 
have to transport the men and material by land for 
an aggressive movement on India would in a pro 
tracted struggle more than compeusate for our being 
confined to a communication by water The poUoy 
of Alexander after the peace of 1815 was, as has 
been mdicated, cbiefiy directed towards weakenmg 
Turkey and strengthening the position of Russia in 
the East Alexander died on let December, 1825 
Among the measures of his reign that of military 
colomes, adopted m 1819 m order to reduce the 
expense of a standing army, deserves a passing 
notice, although it has not been found efficacious, 
and has been abandoned by his successors Alex- 
ander died without issue His elder brother Con- 
stantine, whose temper was supposed to render him 
unfit to reign, havmg m 1822 signed a deed of resig- 
nation of crown, his second brother NicbolM 
succeeded him under the title of Nicholas I The 
leading events of his reign are summarized In our 
biography (See Nicholas I) For the most im- 
portant of them, the Crimean war, see Crimea. 
rficholas died on 2d March, 1855 He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander II The Crimean war 
was concluded by the Treaty of Pans, signed 80th 
March, 1856 Its terms will be found m our article 
on the war Alexander’s first cares were given to 


the reformation of justice and education He made 
at first some oonoessions to Polish nationality, though 
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With the firm intention of maintaining the unity of 
the empire, but after several insurrections Poland 
was finally incorjioratfd with Russia in 1868 An 
other great measure uincluded dunng this reign, the 
emancipation of the serfs, by which nearly 45,000,000 
of mtn were delivered from hereditary bondagf , was 
j>erhapB the vastest act of jihilanthropy which it ever 
fell tf) the lot of an individual man to accomplish 
(See section Tenure of Land, &c) Russia in re 
cent times has taken an active part in Eurojiean 
politic‘s, but her chitf efforts have been directed to 
wards the East For some time lu r progress in this 
direction was arrested by the results of the Crimean 
war, but the Caucasian tribes wt re sulxlued in 1864, 
and a war with Bokhara, begun in 1866, endtd in 
1868 with the (onqiiest of Samarkand During the 
Franco German war Russia sei/ed the opportunity 
of the isolation of Great Britain to dcnounct those 
articles of the Treaty of Pans which prohibited her 
from fortifying Sebastopol and maintaining an armed 
fleet on tVie Black St a On the rt monstrance of 
several of the European powers a conftrtnte was 
held m London, which led to a trcity ibrogating tht 
Black Sea clauses, mgiu d 13th M irt h, 1 H71 Tn 1 87 ^ 
an c xpedition was sent against the Khan of Khiva, 
which resulted in the anne xation to Russia of a con 
mderable portion of tiu Kin van ttrntoiy In 1877 
war arose with Turkey is oru of the remott conse 
<|ucnc.( H of the insumt tion in Ilerzogovina that lagan 
in tilt summerof 1870 This insurrt t tion brought 
to light tht continiitd misgovcrnment by Turkty 
of hei Christian sulijttts, and other risings having 
followed, Rnssi i, at ting as t hamjjion of tht Christian 
provinces of Turkty, r lossed the Turkish frontier on 
the 21th of Apnl, 1877 Tht war tndtd tarly in 
1878 with the ( oinpktt overthrow of Turkty, and on 
tht Ird of M it( h a trt aty of jieace was signed before 
tin gates of Oonstantinopk at ban Stefano, the 
arrangements made by it bi mgsnbsi (juently modified 
by tht Berlin tieaty oi July following Tht result 
was that Russia olit lined Kars and part of Arnienu, 
as also the part of Bt ssarabia of whith she had bttn 
tlcprivtd by the Crime an War Since the eonelusion 
of this war Hussi i has bt < n more than t ver disturlx d 
by the Nihilists who after various attempts at assas 
flination, imluding an atttnipt to blow up the wlmlt 
iinptrial party in the wintti})ilue in 1880, sue 
tended in killing the Eni]Mror Ah xandtr by mtans 
of a bomb in St Petirshurg, M trt h 13, 1881 llis 
suceeasor was bis son \h xandtr TIT, undtr whom 
the posstssioiis of Russia btytuid the Caspian were 
extended by the defeat of the TtkUt Turtomans, 
and the annt xatioii of Mtrv and otlur turitory 
The Russian idvanets towards Afgh uiistaii taustd 
consideiabk frit tion lx tw’^een Russia and Biitain, 
threatening to n suit in w ai In tlie wintt r of 1801- 
1)2 funim ragtd in sonu provinees Akxinder III 
died in 1801, and was suttttdtd byhis sonNuhoIasIl 
In 1808 NuhoLis 11 issued a jiropoaal foi a jxaet 
conferenu to all tlu imp(»rtant stitesof the world 
The eonft relic e was held at the II igiu in 1800, anel 
was attended by rt pi est ntati v e s of tw e nty si\ pow ei s 
Several important conventions on aibitratioii and 
othei matters weie diawii up after discussnm and 
signed by the plenipotentiaries See Hagul Con 
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RUSSIA LEATHER is prepared in Russii 
chiefly from cow-hides, and is highly t stimated for its 
flexibility, durability, and imperv lousness te> w^ater 
This leather is much used for book binding, and for 
making various fancy articles 
RUSSNIAKS See Ruthkmans 

RUST, peroxide of iron, formed by the gradual 
oxidation of iron when exposed to the air See Iron 

RUST, the popular name of certain diseases of 


plants due to parasitic fungi, especially those pro- 
duced by fungi of the family Uredinese in the order 
Basidiomycetes The spores of the fungi appear as 
yellow or brown spots on the leaves of the plants 
attacked Many of these rust fungi appear under 
three different forms, and in not a few cases these 
three sUges in their lift history are passed cm dif 
ferent host pi ints The best known example is the 
rust of wheat, due to the fungus known as Pucctnta 
gramint'i 1 he spores of the Pucctma remain dor- 
mant throughout the winter, and in spring produce 
conidia, which can germinate only on the leaves of 
the barberry, w here they form yellow spots These 
sports, on lieing aimed to the leaves of wheat 
plants, germinate, producing a third stage of the 
plant, from which the Pucrima is ultimately de- 
veloped again The barljcrry stage was formerly 
trt ated as a sejiaratt fungus under the name A^ctdium 
hfrhtnd%% anti the sport s of this stage are still known 
as sBcidioHptires Tht first kind of spores developed 
on tht wiicat kavts was ftinnerly regarded as a 
fungus of the gt iius IJrcdo and these spores are still 
known as nrt tlospores The third stige is that of 
tht tekutospoies, and the namt formerly applied to 
It is now extendi d to the fungus thiongliimt its life 
history Amithei wheat lust, irntst tominonly sten 
in tht uredo stage is Pvrcmia ruhi(fo vera The 
ABC idiospores an thvelojied on plants of the order 
Boraginutie No remedy is known for wheat rust 
Ixyontl the extirjiation t)f tht barlierry or other pliiit 
on which the et idiosjiores develop 

RUHTCHUK, a town of 15ulgaiia, on the right 
bank of the Danubt, where that n\ir is joined by 
the Lorn, opposite Giurgevo, ind 42 miles south by 
w t st of Bne hart st It h us some woollen, silk, and 
other m inufae tuies, and consukrabk track It was 
marly ekstioyed by tbt Russian bombardment in 
tht war e)f 1877-78 I\)p (1900), 32,661 

RXTSTIC WORK, in building masonry worked 
with grooves between the eouises, to look like open 
joints 

RUTH, Book op The date of the little history 
contained in this book cannot be prteisely fixed 
Who the writer of tht book was is also unknown 
Rome liav t ase ribe el it to Ramuel , others have plat e d 
it as latt IS tht Babylonish cajitivity, whilst several 
of the Ixst modem scheilirs regard it as post exilic 
On tht emt hand, the stylt of the narrative connects 
it wnth the period when the Hebrew language and 
literatuie we rt still in full vigour ind freshness, not 
with the pi nod of their dec ly On the other hand, 
it IS evident th it it cannot be place d eailier than the 
time of till kings, first, fiom thi way in whuh the 
judges an mintioned in chaji i 1, sttoncUy, from 
thi ch inge in the customs of the jx ojile that must 
Imvt tiken place between the date of the events and 
th it of the narrative th it records them (chap iv 7), 
ind thiidly, from the mention of the name of Davicl 
In the Hebiiw Bible the Book of Ruth now stands 
among tlu Hagiograjilia immediately afti r the Song 
of Roloinim as one of the five IMigilloth, or sacred 
rolls, read on oec usion of the prineipil Jewish solem 
lutxes But till re can be no doubt that originally in 
the Hebrew Ren jitures as in the Septuagmt and in 
the English Bible, it followed the Book of Judges, 
ind vv us sorni times even reckoned part of it 
RUTHENIANR, Rlssniaks, or Rld Russians, 
Rlavome tiilies inhabiting eastern Galicia, Buko- 
wina, and noith eastern Hungary The number of 
Rutlieiiians in the Austrian Empire amounts to 
3,000,000, of w^hom about 500,000 are settled m 
Hungary Very few can read or write Their 
dwellings are wretclied huts of boards and mud 
Superstition is very rife In the popular songs, 
which have a close connection witii those of 
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the other Slavonie nations, there is a prevalent stridn 
of sadness both in the words and in the melodies. 
The occnpationB of the people are pasturage, agncub 
tore, and carrying (by means of conveyances drawn 
by animals) Of manufactimng mdustry there is no 
trace The towns are inhabited Poles and Jews, 
the nobility are Folonized The Kuthenians belong 
for the most part to the Umted Oreek Church, and 
pay a blind obedience to their clergy They are 
bitterly hostile to the Poles, and latterly their efforts 
have been directed to the separation of Gabcia into 
a Polish kingdom m the west and a Rutheman in 
the east. They have hkewise begun to attach them- 
selves m their literature to Russia, allowmg the 
Rutheman dialect to drop out of existence as a hter- 
ary tongue The name they give to themselves is 
Russians, and they call their country Rus 

RUTHENIUM, a metal belonging to the platinum 
group It has the atomic weight 1017, and thi symbol 
Ru. Some specimens of platmum ore contain from 
8 to 6 per cent of ruthenium It is a whitish gray 
metal, having a specific gravity of 11 to 11 4, it is 
very infusible — more so, mdeed, than any other 
metal except osmium, is scarcely attacked by nitro 
muriatic acid, but is more easily oxidized by fusion 
with nitre, chlorate of potassium, &c , than platinum 
Ruthenium forms a senes of salts which are analogous 
to those of platinum 

RUTHERFORD, Samuel, an emment Scottish 
divme, was bom about the year 1600 m Roxburgh- 
shire He studied at Edinburgh College, took his 
degree of M A m 1621, and in 1627 was appointed 
minister of Anwoth, m Kirkcudbright Here he 
devoted himself with the utmost assiduity tr> the 
duties of hi« pastoral charge His strong Presbyte- 
rian views, however, rendered him obnoxious to the 
church and state authonties, and in 1686 be was 
deprived of his office, and afterwards sentenced by 
the High-commission at Edinburgh to confine him- 
self, dunng the king’s fdtasure, within the town of 
Aberdeen The rash attempt of Charles I to force 
Episcopacy upon the Scottish people, and the conse 
quent triumph of Presbytery, enabled Rutherford m 
February, 1638, to return to his parish of Anwoth, 
and he ^terwards took a prominent part m the 
drawing up of the Nitional Covenant, and the sub- 
sequent proceefliiiga of the church In 1639 he was 
appointed one of the ministers of St Andrews, and 
rofessor of divinity in the new college there, where 
e resided for the remainder of his life He acted 
as one of the commissioners from the Scottish Church 
to the assembly of divines at Westminster, and was 
m 1649 made principal of the new college, St 
Andrews He published numerous politico theolo- 
gical treatises, which are greatly acbnired for the 
lucidity, vigour, and learning which they display 
The most famous of these is Lex Rex, a reply to a 
work by the Bishop of Ross In 1651 he was for- 
mally elected professor of divmity in the University 
of Utrecht, but declined to accept the appomtment 
On the Restoration his book of Lex Rex was pubhely 
burned, and he himself was deprived of ofiice, con- 
fined to hiB own house, and summoned to answer a 
charge of high treason at the next session of Parlia- 
ment Before Parliament met, however, he was 
beyond the reach of his enemies, havmg died on 
20th March, 1661 His Familiar Letters, published 
alter his death, are distmguished by their fervour 
and imaginative power, and have been frequently 
repiinted. 

RUTHERGLEN, commonly called Ruolen, an 
ancient royal and a parliamentary and municipal 
burgh in Scotland, in the county of Lanark, 2 miles 
south-east of Glasgow, on the left bank of the Clyde 
It omudsta dhiefly of one spacious street, ext<»nding 


east md west, with numerous other streets branching 
north and south In the Main Street stands a fins 
baronial structure, the mumcipal buildings and 
town hall, with a magnificent tower There are 
several churclies and board schools, chemical works, 
dye works, a paper mill, a pottery, and a boat build* 
ing yard, and in the vicinity several coal-mines 
Rutherglen was erected into a royal burgh by David 
I about 1126, and at that time included Glasgow 
within its boundaru's It was in ancient times an 
important place, %vith a large traffic on tlie river, but 
both its consequence and its trade have been absorbed 
by Glasgow It lielongs to the Kilmarnock district 
of parliamentary burghs Pop (royal burgh) lu 1881, 
11,473, in 1891, 13,361, m 1901, 18,280 
RUTHIN, Rhuddin, or Rhuthyn a municipal 
and parliamentary borough and market town in 
North Wales, beautifully situated on the Clwyd, in 
the county of Denbigh, 7 miles s s E of the town of 
Denbigh It has a fine county hall, with offices, a 
town hall, and the county pnson, grammar school, 
county girls* school, hosjutal for aged persons, and 
other valuable chanties, &c Near it^are the re 
mains of a magnificent old castle called Rhyddm, 
or Red Fortress, from the red stone used in its con- 
struction, now incorporated with a modem Gothic 
castellated ( difice The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce, but there is also some trade in stone and 
other building materials The only manufacture is 
that of aerated waters Ruthin is one of the Den 
bi^parl boroughs Pop (1891), 2760, (1901), 2641 
KuTHVEN, Raid of, m bcottish history, an act 
of violence by which the Duke of Jjennox and Earl 
of Arran, the favourites of James VI , were depnved 
of their influence with that sovereign On the 22d 
of August, 1582, the king had come on a hunting 
expedition to the castle of Ruthven, the seat of the 
Earl of Gowne, a few miles north of Perth The 
next morning the king saw the castle surrounded 
by 1000 armed men, and found himself m the 
power of the Earl of Gowne, the Earl of Mar, the 
Master of Glammis, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, and 
some other noblemen The i^arl of Arran, who came 
to pay his court to the king, was arrested The 
Duke of Lennox, who was then at a distance, w 
compelled to take refuge in remote distncts of th^ ^ 
country, and ultimately to leave the kingdom He 
died in France in the followmg year The conspira ^ 
tors of Ruthven did not, however, put any constraint 
on the actions of the king himself He was allowed 
to go where he pleased, and they were content withf^ 
keeping the power m their own hands by following 
him about with thoir retamers as a guard of honour; 
In this way they maintained themselves for tea 
months, when they were depnved of power by % 
coup cP4tat similar to that by which they had gained 
it Gowne and his adherents were unable to keeji 
their retainers together for so long a penod, and ht® 
besides grown rather negligent, so that on the 29m 
of June, 1583, Huntly, Marisohal, Argyle, and boxd|^ 
other leaders of an opposite party, were able to suj^ 
round the kmg at St Andrews with a body of troops 
that outmatched the body guard of the Ruthven 
party, which was thus overthrown The Earl of 
Arran soon regained his supremacy, and in spite of 
the fact that the royal pardon was granted to the 
leaders m the raid of Ruthven, managed to hare the 
Earl of Gowne beheaded in the followmg year 
RUTLAND, or Rutlandshire, the smallest of 
the English counties, surrounded by the counties of 
Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton. Area, 97,273 
acres, of which about nine tenths are under crops or 
in meadow and pasture The pnncipal crops are 
wheat and barley The surface is beautifully diver- 
sified by gently rising hills, with fine valleys between 
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It i« included in the distnct occupied the lower 
fermationB of the oolitic senes, the prevailing rock 
IS a < lose grained limestone, but there are quames 
of good building stone, and limestone, Ixith soft and 
hard, is found in many parts The soil is almost 
everywhere loamy and nch The west part of the 
county IS under grass, and the 4ast chiefly in tillage 
Grc at attention has been paid here to rearing choice 
animals, both oxen and sheep For the last it is 
( elebrated, as also for its wheat and cheese, much of 
the latter being sold as Stilton There are nearly 
3000 acres of native woods and plantations in the 
county, but the extensive woodlands for which it 
was formerly distinguished are now greatly reduced 
It returns one memljcr to the House of Commons 
Pop (1891), 20,659, (1901), 19,708 
HUYSDAEL, or Ruisdapl, Jacob van, a great 
Dutch landsea^ie painter, was iKini at Haarlem in 
1628 He was the son of a painter, and probably 
studied ait under his father and an uncle who was 
also a painter In 1648 he entired the guild of his 
native city, and some nine yt ars later he settled in 
Amsterdam, where he receiveel eiti/en rights in 
1659 He appears to have travelled throughout his 
native country and in parts of Germany and Swit/e r 
land He n turned to Haarlem m 1681, broken 
down m health and fortune, and by the aid of some 
Mennonitc friends he was received into an alms 
house, where he die‘d in 1682 Kuysdael was not 
inueh appreciated during Ins lifetime, but he is now 
lankid among the greatest of tin Dutch painters of 
landseajx Ills pictures, (omprising well chosen 
forest, waterfall, shore, mountain, and similar scenes, 
are often of a molancholy, but always of a deeply 
poetical < liaraeter The figures in them were painted 
liy lierGum, Van de Velde, Van Ostade, Wouwer 
man, Liiigelbach, and others All the chief Euro 
pean galleries contain examples of his work, the 
nuinbet in the* National Gallery being twelve He 
was also a good < teller Hobbema is said to liave 
been his piqnl See Michel’s Jacob van Ruisdael 
et Its Pnysigistes de L i-eole de Harlem (1890) 
RUYTER, Mukikl Aduiaanszoon, a eekbrattd 
Dutch idmiral born at Flushing in 1607 lie 
entercsl young into the naval service of his countiy, 
and rose fiom the situation of cabin Ixiy to that of 
captain (in lb Vi) In 1641 he was placed, with the 
rank of reai admiral, in command of a fleet that was 
H( nt to the assistance of the Portuguese, who had 
thrown off the yoke of Spam, and he was afte rwaids 
tmjiloyed against the Ilarbary eorsaiis In the war 
Initween the Dutch and English, which commenced 
in 1692, Ruyter repeatedly distinguished himself, 
especially in the terrible battle fought in Feb 1693, 
near the mouth of the Channel, in wlneli Blake, com 
mandmg the English, defeated Troinp and Ruyter, 
who commanded the Dutch He afterwards seived 
against the Portugue se, the Swedes, and the Alger 
ines previously to , the naval warfare* lietwecn Eiig 
land and Holland in the reign of Charles II He 
commanded m the great battle fought in the Downs 
in June, 1666, against Pnneo Rupert and the Duke 
of Albemarle (sec Monk), and in the feillowmg year 
he insulted the English by hLs memorable e‘xpedition 
up the Thames, when he destroyed Upnor Castle 
and bunied some ships at Sheerness He w as admiral 
of the Dutch fleet at the battle of Solebay (South 
wold Bay) m 1672, when the Dutch were defeated 
by the English under the Duke of York, but in 
the following year he gained a victory over the 
combined Eiij^lish and Fi'ench fleets He died at 
Syracuse, Apnl 29, 1676, in consequence of a wpund 
leceived in an engagement with the French a few 
days before off Messina His body was carried 
to Amsterdam, where the states general erected 


a monument to his memory See Life by Milne 
(1897) 

RYBINSK, or Rlbinsk, a town in Russia, in the 
government of Jaroslav, and 52 miles w N w of the 
town of Jaroslav, on the Volga, at the confluence of 
the Rybinska It has manufactures of linen, spin- 
ning mills, several tanneries, tallow melting estab- 
lishments and an important trade m gram Pop 
(1893) 29,275 

RYDE, a municipal borough and watenng place 
of England, m the Isle of Wight, finely situated on 
the Spithead shore, 7 miles K N K of Newj>ort It 
is regularly laid out on a sloping site, and has an 
tsplanado, a pier of great Itngth with electric tram 
way, and goiid bathing facilities Its buildings and 
institutions includi the splendid church of All 
Saints, erected in 1870 from designs by Sir G G 
Scott, other Fstablished churches, a Roman Catholic 
church, and Nonconformist chapels, the town hall, 
a classic building, the Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
House , school of art, Royal Victoria Arcade, 
literary institute (Y M C A ), temperance hall, re 
creation courts, theatre, infirmary, almshouses, &c 
There is regular communication by steamboat at 
fre (][uent intervals with Portsmouth, Portsea, South- 
sea, &c Pop (1891), 10,992, (1901), 11,042 

RYE {Sccak crrmlc, natural order Gramineae), a 
species of grain, from 4 to 6 feet high, with a fibrous 
annual root, producing one or sc veml slender culms, 
which are provided at their articulations with linear 
and smooth leaves the flowers are gre t nish disjiosed 
m a terminal simple spike 4 or 9 inches in length 
The cultivated siieeits, which is of more rec ent origin 
than the other cereals, is suppose. d to have been 
derived from the S numtanum of south east Europe 
and western Asia Of all domestic plants it has 
lieen the least altered by cultivation, and no perma 
nent variety has been produced Rye succeeds 
better m cold climates than wheat, grows in a 
gruiter variety of soils, resists si vtre frosts better, 
and anives at matui ity sooner All soils will pro- 
duce rye, provided they art not too moist , and 
many liarren lands, winch are unsuitable for the 
cultivation of wheat, may Ik sown with this grain 
to adv antage It does not re (|uire so mueh attention 
during its growth as wheat, and the ripening vanes, 
occoraing as the season is more or less warm and 
favourable, from the fust of July to the last of the 
month, but in general it jirc cedes wheat liy fifteen 
or twenty days In some countries it is customary 
to sow in March, but it rarely produces so well 
as when sown before the setting in of the winter 
^Vhere it is cultivated m this country at all it is 
for the most part only for green fodder for sheep 
Rye 18 the principal bread stuff in the greater part 
of the north of Europe, and, after wheat, nourishes 
the greatest portion of the population of that con- 
tinent Even m more than lialf of France rye- 
bread, either puie or mixed witli wheat in ecnial 
projiortioiis, is the only kind to lie procured When 
cultivated for green fodder the crop, both on account 
of the sheep manure and of tlie roots ploughed in, 
improv es the soil, while as a grain crop it is an ex- 
hauster of the soil Rye bread is not so nutritious 
as wheat, but hius more flavour In the north the 
greater part of the ardent spints is distilled from 
rye The straw is long, flexilile, and does not rot 
so easily as that of other gram , it is used by bnck 
makers and horse collar manufacturers, and is con- 
sidered an excellent material for the thatching of cot- 
tagesandbams Ryeissubject to a disease calM ergot 
which renders it dangerous for food See Ergot 

RYE, a municipal, and, previous to 1886, a par- 
liamentary borough of England, in Sussex, one of 
the Cinque Ports It is situated 64 miles s 8 E 
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from London by the South Eastern Railway, on an 
eminence at the mouth of the river Rother Be 
sides iron and chemical works, brewing and ship 
bmlding are earned on, and there is a ti^e in com, 
coal, hops, oak bark, timber, and wool , the herring 
and mackerel fisheries afford profitable employment 
Rye 18 a place of great antiqmty, and was formerly 
surroundAl with walls, one of the gate houses of 
which still remains Pop (1881), of mun bor , 4224, 
in 1891, 3871, in 1901, 3900 
RYE GRASS, the common name of a number of 
grasses belonging to the genus Loixwm^ which pre 
sents the botanical anomaly of associating the most 
important herbage and forage grasses with the most 
pernicious weeds of agriculture These grasses are 
readily known by the many flowered sessile spike 
lets, arranged edgewise and alternately ujxm a rig/ag 
rachis, and supported by a single herbaceous glume 
arising from the base and pressing against the outer I 
edge Occasionally a second rudimentary glume 
interposes between the spikelets and the rachis. The 
princijial of the useful speeies are the LoLium percnnc 
and the Lclium Italicuifi or Italian Rye grass The 
former is a native of Great Britain, where it is 
largely cultivated, being found esjiecially useful in 
light land Its nxits are perennial, yet the plant 
does not ap})ear to lie of long duration, generally 
dying off by the third year Its spikelets are much 
longer than the glume Italian Rye grass, as its 
name implies, ib a native of the south of Europe 
It differs from the former m its more v igorous grow th, 
and in its bearded spikelets, which are shorter than 
the glume s The whole plant is of a lighter colour 
it grows more erect, and is hardly more than a bi 
ennial under ordinary eircurastanc es In the plain 
of Lomljai dy, where this kind of griss is largely grow n 
and regularly irrigated, it is said to have been cut 
eight times in a year It now forms an important 
part of the liest English agriculture The peiiiicious 
varieties of rye grass are the X tcinutentum, or 
Common Darnel, and its allies (See Darnll ) 

A rrhenathcrum ai enaccum is called French rye grass 
RYE HOUSE PLOT, in English history, a eon 
spiracy whit h took place in the reign of Charles 11 , 
and which Ijecame famous from the fact that its 
detection involved the death of Lord William Rus 
sell, Lord Essex, and Algernon Sidney, who wen 
in no way connected with it The immediati object 
of the Rye house Plot, which was contrived in 1683 
amtmg a number of obscure persons lielonging to the 
party of which those t elebrated men were among the 
leaders, was to assassinate the king and his brother, 
the Duke of York (afterwards James II ), as they 
returned from the Newmarket races This plan was 
to have been executed at a convenient spot on the 
road from Ntwmarket to London, where there was 
a farm called Rye house, belonging to one of the 
conspirators name Rumboldt, but the jilaii was 
frustrated by the king and his brother hajijiening to 
return from Newmarket earlier than was expected 
Sewm after information of the matter was laid Ixjfore 
one of the secretaries of state, and it was added th it 
since this plot had been frustrated the plan of a 
general insurrection had been taken up by various 
eminent persons, among whom were those mentioned 
A general insurrection had indeed been talked of 
among the accused persons, and the details and pro 
bable success of such a scheme appear to have been 
considered by them , but there was no evidence what 
ever to show that the promoters of the wider scheme 
were in any way involved in the minor plot, which 
was got up, after the general insurrection had first 
been talked of, by a few of those who were already 
concerned m the larger plan Yet from the way in 
which the revelations were made to the government 


the two schemes were completely confounded, and 
Russell, Essex, and Sidney were arrested on the 
charge of treason Essex put an end to his own life 
m the Tower, and Russell and Sidney were con- 
demned and beheaded Lieutenant colonel Walcot, 
one of the real contrivers of the Rye house Plot, was 
at the same time brought to the block 

RYMER, Thomas, of Erceldoun See Rhimkk 
(Thomas the) 

RYMER, Thomas, a critic and antiquary, bom 
at Yafforth, Yorkshire, in 1641, studiexl at Sidney 
Sussex Colleg* , Cambridge, and at Gray’s Inn, being 
called to the bar in lfi73 In 1678 he published 
Edgar, a Tragedy, and a work entitled The Tragedies 
of the Last Age, considered and examined by the 
Practice of the Ancients. In 1692 he succeeded 
Shadwell as royal historiographer, and in thisuipocity 
he was intrusted with the preparation of a collection 
I of public treaties, which he began to publish in 1704, 
under the title of Fa‘dera, Conventiones, et cujus 
cunque Generis Acta publiea inter Reges Anglue et 
alios Principes Of this work he completed fifteen 
volumes, and five more were afterwards added by 
Robert Sanderson The publication of the whole 
work was finished in 1735 Rymer die»d in London 
on Dec 14, 1713 In 1869-85 Sir T D Hardy 
issued a valuable syllabus of the Fodera, containing 
many coi recti ons. 

RYOT WAR in India, the lease of land by the 
gov ernment officers to the ryots or native cultivators 
at a fixed rent, a practice chiefly jirevalent in the 
Madras Presuleiity See India — Land Revenue and 
Land Stttlcmcnt 

RYSBRACK, John Michakl, a statuary, was 
the son of a painter of Antwerp, in which city he 
was iKirn in 1693 or 1694 He went to England in 
1720, and derived considerable reputation and profit 
from the exercise of his art, of which Westminster 
Abliey and other cathedral churches contain speci 
mins, among which may be mentioned the momi 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton and the Duke of Marl 
liorough He was also the sculjitor of an equestrian 
statue of William III , erected at Bnstol, and of a 
statue of Locke at Oxford His death took place on 
fan 8, 1770 

RYSWICK {Rij6wijk\ a village and castle of the 
Netherlands, m the province of South Holland, aliout 
3 miles south east of the Hague, where the Peace of 
Ryswiek, which terminated the war waged against 
Louis XIV by a league consisting of Holland, the 
German Emigre, Britain, Spain, and Savoy, was 
signed (September 20 and October 30, 1697) The 
last of these powers had, however, made a separate 
jieace the year previous, so that the Peace of Rys 
wick was only signed by France and the other four 
powers The negotiations for peace were conducted 
through the mediation of Sweden A general con 
gress was held at Ryswick from May 9, 1697, until 
September 20 of the same year, when England, 
Spain, and Holland signed a treaty of peace with 
France Louis XIV re«tore*d all his recent con 
quests in Catalonia and the Spanish Netherlands, 
and acknowledged William III os king of Great 
Britain and Ireland The emj)eror and impire first 
signed the treaty of peace with France, Octolier 30 
Louis restored all the placf s which he had taken pos 
session of m Germany, with the exception of those 
which were situated in Alsace, the sovereignty^ of 
which was conceded to him He likewise retained 
the free city of Strasburg, which was taken in 1681 
The clause of the fourth article of the Treaty of Rys 
wiek, according to which the Catholic religion, which 
hod been intniduced into the 1922 places now re 
stored by the French, was to remain as it then stood, 
gave much dissatisfation to the Protestants 
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BZESZOW, or Bkszow, » town in Anstnaa GaU- 
oi% in a deep valley watered by the Wyalok, 94 
west by north of Lemberg ChnstinjiB and Jews 
nearly divide the poptdation. The former are chiefly 
employed m Imeu weaving and genend trade, the 
latter are almost all workers in a kind of spurious 


material called ‘Kzesaow gcid,* whldi they make np 
into various kind* of tnnkets, and employ m setting 
false jewels These are not much in request m the 
home market, but find a large sale in Bussia^ Walar 
chia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bosnia. Pop. m 188(V 
11,166, m 1890, 11,953 


8 . 


S, the nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
representing the hissing sound pnKluced by emitting 
the breath Itetweeu the roof of the mouth and the tip 
of the tongue placed just above the upper teeth, so 
that the air is driven through the teeth From this 
circumstance s has sometimes lieen reckrmed among 
the Imguals (as the tongue is essential in its pronun 
datiou), sometimes among the dentals (as the teeth 
co-operate m producing tlie hissing sound) It is 
also sometimes called a semi vowel, as it can be pro 
nouuoed without the asHistariee of a vowel, and the 
sound be prolonged indcfmitcly, like /, m, n, r In 
pronounc mg v the breath may be driven with more 
or less violence over the end of the tongue, hence, 
m most languages, it has a twofold pronunciation — 
■harp, as m sack^ mUf tki% thus and soft (when it is 
e(]ui valent to z), as in wiac The German Svnn 
(pronoumed zin) and Maua (pronounced and 

the French %o%i and are also examples of these two 

sounds In (jlernian the s is soft at the beginning 
of a syllable and sharp at the end or m the mi<ldle, 
while the contiary is usually the case in English 
But in some parts of Germany (for example, Hol- 
stein) » at the beginning is sharp 5, and the sound 
of have a great tendency to become prebxed to 
the root of words, or more probably the true ex- 
planation IS that they often full away from words or 
roots ill w Inch they have oi igiiially formed an element, 
for example, «/irar (Geuiian iidilmn) corresjiouds 
in this \\ay to lime, Litm lunus (mud), m Geiman 
Lehm and / um, and dippery (m Gennan zchiupfriq) 
may thus be eoiiiiectcd with Latm lubiiciu In 
Latin an initial a fretiuently rtj)reHents the Greek 
aspirate, thus the Greek has, Julios, hull, and fiudor 
correspond to the Latm sus, sol, syha, and sudor 
Latm words beginning with s followed by a conson- 
ant frequently bav e the iiiitia.1 s rejireseuted m the 
correspoiidiug bieuch words by an 6 Ctat, for ex- 
ample, coriespouds to tlie Latm status, ipue, to 
spi tus, dam, to stannum Hablc,to ntabulum, la iturc, 
to script ui a, &c &c 'Ibis change was a gradual 
one iVst an ? was prefixed to the Latm words, as 
that vowel is still often prefixed to sunilar Italnui 
words, e8peeull> when the preetdiiig word ends with 
a consonant (j>er isrJuizo, for pei siJurzo, con isperi- 
tmay for ion spciunza) In inscriptions of tho fourth 
century upattum is found for spatium, istatva for 
stalua, istabUts for stabdis, &c becondly, this i waa 
changed mto e, and such forms as estatua, espatium, 
espei ai e ore found m inscriptions and other mouu 
ments of the Latm language belonging to the fifth 
century In many French words this is all the 
length that the mitial change has gone, as m espace, 
espirer, esp^ce, estomaCy equity &c Thirdly, the s 
was dropped, producing such forms as those instanced 
above Notwithstandmg the predominance of the 
letter a in most languages, particularly in English, 
the people of the South Sea Islands cannot pronounce 
it at all, and say, for instance, instead of LUiSy EUtkt 
The sounds of the letters s, r, t, and the sounds of 


ah and th, are all produced by a very similar motion 
of the organs, and hence the frequent change of the 
s mto the other letters (For examples of the mter- 
change of a and r see the article II.) The soimd tk 
is the transition between a and t, hence the third 
person singular of the present tense, enchng m Ger- 
man in ty ended formerly m English m thy and now 
m a, for example, kaSy hath (German, hat), hrvn^Sy 
bt ingtth (German, hrtnget) 6 often alternates with 
the sound ah (written m German Sih), and some 
German tribes, particularly the Suabians, change the a 
regularly into ach when it precedes another consonant, 
thus they say biacht and kaaiJU (pronounced Jnaht and 
kaaht) for but and hast, and even m High Gkrman 
a, at the beginning of a word, followed by another 
consonant, is generally pronounced ah The Attic 
dialect m Greek frecjuently prefeired the sound of t 
to that of a, thus taraaaby praaaoy ihalassa were m 
Attic taiattdy piatto, tkalatta, and m late Attic 
tdneron, tukon, &c , are found for aemerony aukon, and 
the like It IB a peculiarity of a that it may }>e 
sounded before all the simple consonants — a circum 
stance which makes it so formidable a letter to lexi 
cograjdiers and cucyclopa dists In the middle ages 
a (the initial of aepUm) was used m Latm as a 
numeral for seven Among the Greeks o' sigmfied 
200, and ^ denoted 200,000 The samech of the 
Hebrew, D, denoted 50, and with two points above, 
D, it signified 50,000 S is the common abbreviation 
for socittaa and aouus (fellow) S S stands for sane 
tuaimua, 8 D for aalutem duett, S P D for aaJutem 
plurimam dixit, S P Q K for the famous aenatua 
popul usque Jiomanua, S T tor aancta the oloyta S, 
in geography, stands for south, in music, for solo 
(alone) On French coma S signifies Ilheims See 
ABBRJiVIAllONb 

SAADI See SaT)I 

SAALL, the name of several German rivers, the 
most important of which is that which rises on the 
north side of the Fichtclgebirge, m the north east of 
Bavaria, flows N N w into the pnnci{)ality of Keuss, 
then almost due north, then west, across Schwarz- 
burg lUulolstadt, N N w past Saalfeld in Saxe Coburg^ 
N N B mto Saxe Gotha, passes Kahla, Jena, and Kaiu- 
burg enters Prussian Saxony, and proceeding very 
circuitiiusly, but m the mam nearly due north, pass- 
ing Merseburg, Halle, where it becomes navigable 
for birges of about 76 tons, and Bernburg, the last 
in the Duchy of Anhalt, and joms the Elbe on the 
left, 6 miles below Callie, after a course of above 
200 miles It is of great commercial importance, its 
channel being generSly wide and deep 

SAATIBRUCKEN, a town in Prussia, in the 
Rhine Provmce, on the Saar, 39 miles B s E of Trfeves 
It 18 on ancient place, which was once strongly forti- 
fied, and governed by its own counts, from 1381 to 
1793 by counts of the house of Nassau Saarbrdeken, 
and tiU 1801 (when it was annexed to France) by 
counts of the house of Nassau XJsmgen It becune 
Prussian in 1815. It is tolerably built, and has 
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a castle It also has manufactures of tobacco, cigars, 
stoneware, chemical products, and iron, tanmngand 
cotton spinmng are aJso carried on, and in the neigh 
bonrhood are very productive iron and coal mines 
On the 2nd of August, 1870, SaarbrUcken was the 
scene of an unimporta,nt engagement between the 
French and Germans, m which the former hod the 
advantage, forming the first engagement m the 
Franco German war Pop (1900), mcludmg St 
Johann, whuh hes across the nver, 44,499 

SAARDAM See Z\ AN DAM 

SAARLOUIS, or Sarrkiouxs, a town in Prussia, 
in the Rhine Province, on the Saar, 30 miles south 
of Treves. It has manufactures of tnnkets and 
leather, and a trade in iron and lead obtained from 
mines in the vicinity Saarlouis was long held by 
France, and was fortified by Vauban In 1815 it 
fell to Prussia, and in 1889 the fortress was de 
molishcd Marshal Ney was bom in the neighbour 
hood Pop (189^0 73b8 

bAAVKDRA Y FAXARDO, Diego, Count of, 
celebrated both as a wnter and a statesman, was 
born in 1584 at Algezares m Murcia, and studied at 
Salamanca, where he took his degree of Doctor of 
Laws In IbOb he proceeded to Rome with Borgia^ 
as secretary to the Spanish embassy , became Spanish 
agent to the Romish court, and was afterwards am- 
bassador at several other courts In IbSC he attended 
the J )iet of Ratislxin, and in 1 643 was sent by Philip IV 
to attend the peace congress at Munster At his 
death in lb 48 he was a member of the high council | 
of the Indies Among his wntmgs are — Empresaa 
Politicos 6 Idea de un Prmcipe Pohtico Chnstiano 
(Monaco, 1640), which has liuen translated into 
Latin, and also into many modem languages, Locuras 
de Luropa, Corona Gotica, Castellaiia, y Austnaca, 
PolitK amente Illustrada, and Kepublica Literana 
A collected edition of his works appeared at Madrid 
(1789-90) m eleven vols I hey are not free from 
learned pedantry, but from the perspicuity, force, 
and elegance of their 8t}le rank among the prose 
classics of Spam 

SABADELL, a flourishing manufacturing town 
in Spain, Catalonia, in the province of Barcelona, in 
the valley of the liipoll 'J"he chief manufacturmg 
employments are wool and cotton spinning and weav 
ing, but paper is also made The manufactures of 
the place are of comparatively recent growth Pop 
(1887) 19 645 

SABADUiLA, Cebadilla, or Cevadilla, the 
name given in commerce to the pulverized sc eds of 
two plants, the Asagreea ofhdnaJia of Inridley, and 
the Verati um Sahadilfa, both belonging to the natural 
order Liliac^ie The powder obtained from the seeds 
was used in medicine as early as the end of tho six 
tceiith century, but it was long uncertain from what 
plants the seeds were derived Mexico was always 
understood to be its native place, but in the nineteenth 
century a West Indian plant was discovered which 
produced seeds exactly like those circulatmg m com- 
merce, and yieldmg the powder known as sabadilla 
To this plant Descourtilz accordmgly gave the name 
of Vuatrum Sabadillaf the name which Retzius had 
given to the sabadilla plant, which he had described 
on the strength of some bits of inflorescence that he 
had found m samples of the seed But not long after 
this discovery a Mexican plant was found to produce 
seeds like the sabadilla seeds of commerce, and con- 
tammg the chemical principle called %eratnaj to which 
the sabadilla owes its properties, m a still more con 
centrated form than those of the Veratrum Sabadilla, 
and this Mexican plant seems to be the one from 
which the sabadilla seeds are chiefly, though not 
exclusively, obtained. This plant was described by 
Schlechtendahl and r'haxmsso under the name of 


Veratmm but it was afterwards known as 

Amgrcpa the genus AiCbgrvsa (named in 

honour of Asa Gray) having been formed for it by 
Lindley More recent names are Sehopnocatdon offict 
nale and SabaddJa o^cinalta It is characterized 
by a bulbous root, linear leaves channelled on the 
upper side, keeled at the back, a scape or leafleM 
flower stalk, 5 or 6 feet m height, terminated by a 
raceme foot long, bearmg flowers with a white or 
shghtly yellowish perianth, the segments of which 
are linear and shorter than the hlaments, and a tn- 
capsular fruit, each capsule or folhelo containing one, 
two, or three seeds The Veratrum Sabadilla resem- 
bles this plant, but differs m havmg nbgrass like 
leaves, purple flowers, and the sc^meutB of the peri- 
anth ovate or lanceiflate, and longer than the tila- 
ments. The seeds of both plants are blackish and 
wrinkled, and of an aend and burning taste They 
are highly poisonous, in spite of which the powder 
obtained from them is still administered internally 
on the Continent m small quantities as a vermifuge, 
m cases of tape- worm and ascandes In this country 
they are chiefly used in the manufacture of veratria 
or veratrme, which, in the form of a tincture or oint- 
ment, is used as an external appliuition m neuralgia 
and obstinate rheumatic pams, also to destroy lice 
But even as an external application it shoidd be 
avoided when the skm is broken, since alisorption in 
this way is said sometimes to produce fatal conse 
quences 

SAB^ANS, the ancient name of the inhabitants 
of the modem Yemen, in Arabia rtolomy places 
them m the north and middle of what is now called 
Yemen, and earlier geographers to the south of that 
provmce, but the fact appears to be that they were 
a race dwelling on both sides of the Red Sea on its 
southern shores, m Arabia and iFUhiopia I'he names 
applied to the ])eof)le8 dwelling on the different sides 
of the Red Sea were very lilvo, Shebaim being that 
of the Arabian section, and Sebaim that of the 
4ithiopian The country of tho Shebaim was pro 
bably the Sheba of the Bible, the land of the queen 
who came to visit Solomon It was fertile an(l nch 
m spices and perfumes, and earned on an extensive 
trade with the East Its cayiital was Saba. 

SAB^ANS See Sabianb 

SABBATARIANS, a name formerly applied to 
a sect of Baptists who keep the d ewish Sabbath or 
seventh day of the week, mstead of Sunday, as a day 
of rest and abatmenco from ser ular fmrsuita They 
ongmated m the reign of (Z^iccn Elizabeth, and are 
now generally called Seventh day Baptists, while the 
term Sabbatarians is now most commonly used to 
designate those who uphold most ngidly the olwerv- 
ance of Sunday os the Chnstian Sabbath 

SABBATH (a Hebrew word signifying rest) is 
the day appointed by the Mosaic law for a total 
cessation from labour, and for the service of God, in 
memory of the circumstance that God, having created 
the world m six days, rested on the seventh Ilie 
first notice in the Old I'estamcnt i>oiiiting to this 
mstitution occurs m Gen ii 2, 3, where it is said that 
God rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made, and blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, but the first formal institution of the 
day as a holy day and a day of rest is recorded in 
Exod XVI 22-26, on the occasion of the children of 
Israel gatheniig manna m the wilderness Soon 
after the observance of the day was re enacted still 
more expressly and emphatically in the tables of the 
law It has been much dis[)utod whether the pro- 
hibition of the gathering of manna on the seventh 
day of the week in Exod xvi 26 ought to be regarded 
as the ongm of the mstitution or not It is a matter 
which we have not the means of satisfactonlv deter- 
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mlnlzig, but the manlier in which the prohibition 
wae made oertainlj givee mndi probability to the 
view (fimt contended for by GiotiuB), that that pro- 
hibition merely gave a formal aanction to a practice 
previously existing of treating the seventh day of the 
week as sacred, and added an express prescription as 
to the manner in which respect for the day was to 
be shown. All that was natively eniomed on the 
Jews for the keeping of the Sabbath-^y was total 
cessation from labour (Exod. xx. 10), and m this 
respect the protection of the law was extended not 
only to all Jews m whatever capacity they might be 
employed, but m accordance with the humane spirit 
of the Mosaic legislation even to strangers, although 
many commentators are of opimon that the strangers 
intended are partial proselytes, and not those who 
are altogether non participant in the Jewish religion. 
But although rest was the only positive injunction 
with regard to the Sabbath, there is abundant evid- 
enoe to show that a peculiar sanctity attached to the 
day, that it was a day of special religious exercise, on 
which their attachment to God was to be manifested 
and confirmed This we may gather from the fact that 
on this day the morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled, and the show bread changed, but still more 
from the exhortations and warnings of the prophets 
as to its observance or n^lect (Isa. Ivui. 13, 14, Jer 
xvh. 21-27, Erek xx 12-24) In respect to the 
sanctity attaching to it the weekly Sabbath corre 
Bponded with the seventh or sabbatical month Tisn, 
in which occurred the feast of Trumpets, the day of 
atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles, and with 
the seventh or sabbatical year, m which the land was 
to rest, as well as with the year of jubilee See 
Sabbatical Year and Jubilee 
The same passages as have just been cited to show 
the sacredness and reUgious character of the Sabbath 
may also be referred to as proofs of the indifferent 
way in which the institution was observed before 
the captivity After the return from the captivity, 
however, Nehemiah exerted himself greatly to have 
the Sabbath properly kept (Neh vui 9-12, x 31, 
xiu 15-22), and after time the Jews appear 

always to have paid an outward and formal respect 
to the institution, which was observed also by their 
neighbours the Samaritans The interpretation of 
the injunction of abstinence from labour was after 
the captivity so strict that the Jews even looked 
upon the work of self defence as forbidden on that 
day, and Mattathias found it necessary to decree its 
lawfulness (1 Mac u. 4) This decree of Mattathias 
seems to have been effective for the time being, but 
the same scruple afterwards revived, and both Pom 
pey and Herod were able to take advantage of it in 
their sieges of Jerusalem At the same time the 
origmal law became encumbered with a long list of 
petty Phansaical and rabbimoal regulations, atten- 
tion to which was considered as the true observance 
of the Sabbath day In such small matters the 
Samaritans were pecuharly strict, and the founder 
of one sect among that people went the length of 
maintaining the duty of so complete an abstinence 
from labour on the Sabbath, as to require one to pre 
serve the same position throughout the day as that 
in which one happened to be when the day began 
This extreme never seems to have been reached by 
any section of the Jews They indeed took a totally 
opposite mode of interpreting the prohibition to 
labour, regarding labour as opposed to pleasure, so 
that everythmg that could be construed as labour, m 
that sense of the term, was carefully eschewed, while 
aU kmds of pleasure were freely indulged m Such 
at least was the reproach of the early Christians, 
who in this respect contrasted the Jewish mode of 
observing the Sabbath with their own celebration of 


the Lord*s day And the truth Is that we have no 
reason to bebeve that the Jewish Sabbath, though a 
day of religious celebration, was ever intended to be 
consecrated exclusively to ac^ of devotion and to reli- 
gions meditation. The very reverse seems to have 
b^n the case, to judge from Nehemiah’s account of 
the revival of the institution, where the day because 
it IS holy unto the Lord is pronounced a day of mirth 
and rejoicing, one on which the people were *to eat 
and to dnnk, and to send portions, and to make great 
mirth* (Neh viiL9-12) 

In the Gkispels the references to the Sabbath are 
numerous, and they show us that Christ always paid 
respect to the institution accordmg to the spirit m 
which it was established, although he did not regard 
the minute prohibitions that had been added to the 
origmal law In the epistles the Sabbath is only 
once mentioned, in Col u 16, where it seems to be 
abolished so far as Christians are concerned. In 366 
the Council of Laodicea removed all scruples as to 
the duty of Christians to keep the Jewish Sabbath 

In the earhest times of Christianity the law of the 
Sabbath, like other parts of the J ewish faith, could not 
be received into the new rehgion, except spiritualized 
and refined like the sacrifices and other ceremonies 
St Paul exphcitly treats the reverencing of certain 
days as invested with a holy character by a divine 
ordinance as Jewish and unchristian, and as a return 
to the servitude of the law (Gal iv 10) The first 
communities assembled every day, for example, the 
commumtyof Jerusalem for common prayer, medita 
tion on the Word, communion, and love feasts Traces 
of these daily meetings are found even later With 
the spread of Christianity, however, and the necessity 
of instructmg a greater number, the appomtment of 
a certain time for this service became necessary 
This was not a departure from the spintuahty of the 
new religion, but only an accommodation to the wants 
of mankind In the same way peculiar persons be 
came pnests, though all Christians had an equal sanc- 
tity of character, and the departure from the spirit 
of Christianity consisted only m assummg a peculiat 
spiritual character for the priests The gradual adop 
tion of forms and ideas from the Old Testament took 
place in the same way in respect to the Sabbath as 
in respect to the pnesthood When the Montanists 
intended to establish new fasts assigned to fixed 
times, they were remmded of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, but TertuUian treated the censure of St Paul 
as attaching only to the celebration of Jewish fes- 
tivals (TertuUian, De Jejuniis, cap xiv ) The weekly 
and yearly festivals of the Chnstians originated from 
the idea of following Christ, the crucified and the 
arisen, hence the fesbval of the resurrection, and the 
fasts preparatory thereto In each week the joyous 
festival was on Sunday, and the preparation for it 
was on Wednesday and Enday, the days of the 
Saviour’s passion This point of view is necessary 
for a nght understanding of the early festivals The 
desire of distinguishing the Christian from the Jewish 
observance early gave nse to the celebration of Sun- 
day, the first day of the week, instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath The first trace of this celebration is sup 
posed by some to be found m Acts xx 7 This pas- 
sage 18 , however, by no means conclusive, because the 
community collected on the first day of the week 
might easily have been assembled by the near depar- 
ture of St Paul, and still less can be proved from 
1 Cor xvi 2 The only tolerably clear reference in 
the New Testament to this celebration as customary 
among the early Chnstians, is in the Apocalypse, 
1 10, where there can be little doubt that by the 
Lord’s-day (hi kurmkB kemera) is meant the first day 
of the week. In the letter of Ignatius to the Mag 
nesians (ch ix.) aUusion is made to the Sunday oel^ 
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brafloii, M the symbol ol a new life oonsecrated to 
the Lo^ in oontradistmctlon to the former Sabbath 
Sunday was distingouhed as a day of joy, eo that 
none Usted on it, people prayed standing, and not 
kneeling, in allusion to Christ having raised fallen 
mim, Wednesday and Friday, the latter particu 
larly, were saored to the memory of the Saviour’s 
passion. Jewish -Christian communities, however, 
retained the celebration of the Sabbath, though they 
adopted also tiiat of Sunday, and thus it became 
customary m the Oriental Church to distmguish this 
day also by not fasting, and by praymg m a standing 
posture on the other hand, m the Western, and par- 
ticularly in the Boman Church, in which the oppo- 
sition to Judaism prevailed, the custom grew up of 
using the Sabbath particularly as a fast-<Uy (Ter- 
tuUian, De Jej cap ziv) And when at a later 
period the causes of this fastmg on Saturday were 
lost, legends were mvented to explain it, such as that 
Peter had fasted on this day to prepare himself for 
the disputation with Simon Magus. Tertullian speaks 
of this difference between the Oriental and Western 
Churches with much moderation. The learned Hip- 
polytus wrote at the beginning of the third century 
on this pomt of dispute (Hieronymus, Ep 72, ad 
Vital ) Constantme the Great made a law for the 
whole empire (321 a d ), that Sunday should be kept 
as a day of rest m all cities and towns, but he allowed 
the country people to follow their work on that day 
In the year 538, however, the Coimcil of Orleans 
prohibited country labour, but because there were 
still many Jews in Gaul, and the people fell into 
many superstitious uses in the celebration of the new 
Sabbath, in mutation of the practices of the Jews, 
the council declares that to hold it unlawful to travel 
with horses, cattle, and carnages, to prepare food, or 
to do anythmg necessary to the cleanlineBs and de- 
cency of houses or persons, savours more of Judaism 
than of Chnstianity The Beformation, abohshing 
BO many of the festivals, which had increased in the 
Koman Church to an immense number, naturally 
elevated the character of those which it lef^ as Easter, 
Chnstmas, Aa, and Sunday, but Sunday, though 
considered by the Lutherans as a proper day for 
religious service, was never regarded by them with 
that a\s e which is connected with its observance in 
some countries. It is with them a day of rest and 
enjoyment, and many amusements are taken by 
Protestants on the European continent during that 
day, which people there would think improper on 
week days appropriated for labour Galvimsm, 
which is of a stricter character than Lutheranism, 
has in most countries enjoined a careful observance 
of the Sunday, but even at Geneva the Sunday 
evemng is spent m various amusements, m visiting, 
dancing, playing foot ball, &c , and the labours of 
husbandry are permitted in harvest on Sundays 
The custom of calling Sunday Sabbath indicates a 
behef that the obligations of the Jewish Sabbath 
extend to the Christian Sunday T^ view of the 
matter has been adopted by the Presbytenans m 
Scotland, by the Low Church party m the Church of 
England, and generally throughout the Bntish do- 
mimons and the United States by those religious 
bodies professing what are termed evangelical senti- 
ments A controversy has existed as to the time 
when the Christian Sabbath begins, many clergymen 
maintaining that it begins at sunset on Saturday, and 
some c o m mun ities have acted on this view in their 
mode of observing it 

The works on the Jewish and the Christian Sab- 
bath are extremely numerous Among the most 
Important axe Heyhn’s History of the Sabbath, 
Maurice’s Sermons on the Sabbath day, Baden Po 
well's Chnstiamty without Judaism, Gilhllan’s Sab- 


bath viewed in the Light of Reasoij, Eevelation, and 
History, Hengstenberg on the Lord’s Day, trans- 
lated by J Martin, Wardlaw on the ^bbath, 
Hessey’s Sunday its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation, Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies m 
English History, Ijewis's Critical History of the 
Sabbath and the Sunday m the Christian Church, 
Ac. Valuable observations on the beneficent char 
acter of the institution, with reference to the moral 
and phjraical nature of man, are to be found in 
Proudhon's De la Celebration du Dimanche, con- 
sideree sous les Rapports de 1* Hygiene publique, 
de la Morale, des Relations de fuuulle ot de cit6 

SABBATICAL YEAR, among the Jews, every 
seventh year, which, by the law of Moses, was to 
be a year of rest for the land (Exodus xxm 10, 11, 
Leviticus XXV 1-7) The land was not to be sown, 
and that which grew of its own accord was not to 
be reaped, but to be left for the poor to eat Vine- 
yards and oliveyards were also to to left uncultivated, 
and their produce ungathered, but the people were 
allowed to fish and hunt, and attend to their bees 
and fiocks, and a treble produce was promised for 
every sixth year to make up for the deficiency of the 
seventh. The sabbatical year was also to be a year 
of release for Jewish debtors (Deut xv 1-6), but 
those who were able to lend were strictly enjoined 
not to refuse loans to poor and needy [)ei8ons because 
the year of release was at hand (Deut xv 7~11) In 
this year also the law was to be read solemnly to 
all the people assembled at the feast of Tabernacles 
(Deut. xxxi 10) This institution seems to have 
been almost entirely ignored by the Jews before the 
captivity, and m 2 Chionicles xxxvi 21 the period 
of the captivity is represented as one m which the 
land was enabled, by the will of God, to enjoy the 
sabbaths or years of rest that the Israelites had 
omitted to allow it After the captivity Nehemiah 
sought to secure the better observance of this sep- 
tennial sabbath, as he did that of the weekly sabbath 
(Nehemiah x 81), and he seems to have had some 
success in the former as well as in the latter effort 
At any rate the fact that Alexander the Great 
remitted the Jewish tribute in the seventh year since 
the Jews were debarred by their religion from em- 
ploying the means of raising it, is an argument to 
show that it was observed a hundred years after the 
time of Nehemiah 

S ABELL A, a genus of Annelida or Worms, be 
longmg to the order Tubicola ('tube dwellers') of 
that class, and of which genus several species occur 
on the coasts of Britain. The most familiar of these 
IS the Sabella al%eolarw or Shore Sabella, which lives 
m sand, the head and branchiae or gills appeanng 
just above the surface of the beach The tubes of 
this genus are formed solely of sand, the particles of 
which are glued together by means of a natural 
cement secreted by the worms, and thus form a 
smooth regular tube, presenting a striking contrast 
m its uniformity to the rougher dwelling-tubes of 
allied genera, such as TetebeUa The worm itself 
pOBseBses a slender body, the hinder part of which 
may be doubled up within the tube The head is 
provided with slender tentacles, which arc used m 
gathering the sand particles for the construction of 
the dwelling place Sabella untspti a is another fami- 
liar species of this genus — Sabellaria is a sub genus 
of the genus Sabellaf in which the tubes are clustered 
together so as to form a kind of social community 

SABELLIANS See Sabelliub 

SABELLIUS, a Christian teacher at Ptolemals 
in Upper Egypt, a native of Africa, hved about 250, 
and IS known as the founder of a sect who considered 
the Son and Holy Ghost only as different revelations 
or mamfestations of the Godhead, but not as separate 
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penMMia. The Trinity, according to them, ie bat a j 
threefold relation of God to the world. The Logot 
of John, called by the church the Son, was compa^ 
by Sabellius to a ray emitted from the lun, active 
in and through the man Jesua Chnat, but by no 
meana a separate existence from the one God. The 
doctnnes of Sabelhua were opposed by Dionysius of 
Alexandria and Dionysius of Rome, by Epiphamus 
(who states that the Sabellians were very numerous 
around Rome and m Mesopotamia), and by llieo* 
doret St Augustme states that by the begmmng 
of the fifth century they had entirely disappeared. 
Yet their views have always found adherents, and 
even now theologians exhibit conceptions of the 
Trmity coinciding with that of Sabellius, in order to 
make it intelligible by reason. 

SABIANS, first, a name improperly given by 
Arabic, Jewish, and Persian writers of the middle 
ages to heathen star-worshippers, and by Moham 
medan vmters of the twelfth century to the ancient 
Chaldaeans, Buddhists, and adherents of some other 
religions, secondly, the name of two eastern sects 
that sprung up at different times, the one about the 
end of the first century of the Christian era, the 
other in the ninth century The first of these two 
historical sects is that which is mentioned by the 
name at the head of the article in the Koran and the 
older Arabic writers Tin ir doctrines are a mixture 
of Parste, Jewish, (Jinstian (especially Gnostic), Mo- 
hammedan, and other elements 'I'he Parsi e elements 
seem to have been the oldest, and the origin of the 
sect IS said to have been traced to one Blxai or 
Elchasai (identified with the Seythianus mentioned 
in our article on the Maniehees), a native of Parthia, 
who, about the time already incheated, spread Parsee 
doctrines and rites among the Nabatheans of North- 
eastern Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia. The 
other elements of their creed were subsequently and 
gradually adopted, partly, it would seem, to conciliate 
their neighbours and rulers The adherents of this 
sect are still scattered in small numbers over the 
region lying about the Lower Euphrates and Tigris 
in Bassora, Mohainmera, Ilawisah, Dizful, Shuster, 
and other places Formerly they were known m 
Euroiie under the name of Nazaraans (which m 
their own wiitings is used as the designation only of 
very pious and learned men), but more commonly 
as disciphs or Chnstiins of St tJohn, because they 
regard John the Baptist as the only true prophet 
1’he appellation of C’hiiHtians of St John is peculiarly 
inappropriate, since thty altogether reject Christi- 
anity, and consider Christ to have been only a 
powerful magician Among themselves they are 
called Mandaites or Mendaites, inasmuch as they 
denve their religion from Manda de haye, an eman- 
ation from the first life, or the God that manifests 
himself and operates m the world It is m relation 
to other sects that they are i ailed Sabians (Sabim), and 
this name they owe to their freijuent use of water m 
purifications, baptisms, &,c The doctnnes of these 
Sabians are contained in certain wntmgs, regarded 
as sacred, m the Aramaic dialect Till recently 
they were very imperfectly known In 1816 Norlierg 
published an edition of their ‘great book' (Sidra 
rabba) or thesaurus (Gmza), but there was still much 
requinng explanation both in the language and the 
matter of the book A more thorough knowledge 
of the Sabians, both as to their circumstances and 
their doctrines, was conveyed to Europeans by Sil 
vestre de Sacy, and still more by the onontalist 
H Petermaun, who m 1854 lived several months 
among them, and published the results of his obser- 
vations and mvestigatious m his Reisen in den Orient, 
and afterwards prepared a critical edition of the 
above mentioned Sidra rabba (Leipzig, two vols 


1867) The language of riie Mandates haa also 
been treated of by Noldeke (Gottmgen, 1862) 

The cosmogony or theogony of this sect is some* 
what complicated. Its chief feature is a dualism 
like that of Parseeism, but m it the active pnneiple 
of good, the first hfe, is not original In the be^ 
nmg, they hold, there existed the Great Fruit, which 
contamed in itself all the seeds of the world, and 
along with it the Great Spmt of Glory (Mana rabba) 
From the latter proceeded the first life or the active 
deity, ftTid from him emanated the second life, which 
gave rise to the third, Abathur, the father of the 
angels (LTthre) A second emanation from the first 
life was the Manda de haye, the word of life, also 
designated the beloved son, the high-pnest, the 
teacher and redeemer of man Hibil, one of his 
sons, breathed life mto Adam and Eve Under the 
earth is hell, m whose deepest depths the first-born 
son of darkness sits enthroned Hibil (or according 
to other accounts Manda de haye) descended and 
closed the mouth of hell, and brought thence Rucha, 
who bore the heaven storming Ur, the consuming 
fire, who begot of his mother the seven planets and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, which, as well as 
all other constellations, are evil spirits exercismg a 
malign influence on man Adam and Eve were 
pious Mandaites, but a son of Adam was seduced 
to Bin by Rucha The souls of the wicked suffer 
punishment m the planets, and at last fall into the 
open throat of Ur, while the souls of devout Man- 
daites attain to the intuition of the Mana rabba At 
the end of days the earth and hell will be destroyed 
by Hibil, and the whole universe become a world 
of light Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed 
were false prophets, and, as already stated, only John 
the Baptist a true one The Sabians observe, besides 
the Sundays, several festivals, especially that of the 
New Year, which lasts for seven days, and the 
baptismal festival, which lasts for five days, and at 
which all have themselves baptized m running water, 
which the most pious among them do also every 
Sunday The lowest grade of those dedicated to the 
priesthood is that of thqanda or deacon, the next 
that of tarmida or scholar A priest distinguished 
for learning and uprightness may rise to the rank of 
of a qanzibra or treasure keeper, that is, one who is 
completely master of the Girjia^ the thesaurus or great 
book The highest digmty is that of reshamma 
(head of the people) Both of these last two titles 
are very rarely conferred The ten commandments 
are at the foundation the Mandaite morality, and 
many of their other moral precepts agree word for 
word with those of Christianity, especially those of 
the sermon on the mount 

The other sect of Sabians that arose m the nmth 
century (about 8S0) are sometimes called Pseudo 
Sabians or Synan Sabians The last name is due 
to the fact that the sect ongmated among the Syrians 
of Harran and other towns of Mesopotamia How 
they came to receive the name of Sabians has been 
much disputed, and various explanations of the name 
have been given by themselves, the Mohammedans, 
and by European scholars, but the truth appears to 
be that they adopted the name from the earlier sect 
of Sabians, whose doctrines had ultimately a con- 
siderable mfiuence m the development of their own 
The religion of these Sabians is described as the 
heathenism of the ancient Syrians, but modified by 
the Hellenic mfluences under which they had Uvea 
since the time of Alexander the Great, as also by the 
influence of Neo Platomsm and other rehgious or 
philosophical systems They hold that the eternal 
and ongmal deity is too much exalted above this 
world to concern himself directly with its affairs, 
or for the creatures of this earth to address them- 
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idiTM Immediately to Mm He aooordingly leaves ! 
the government of the world to oertam immaterial | 
■pirite or mtermediate gods, who, without his will, 
emanate from him as rays do from the sun, who 
preside over everything that appears m the air or 
rises from the earth, and who bring about all the 
changes that take place in nature These gods are 
in their nature free, but their will always mchnes to 
good. Their life is one of perfect bliM Opposed 
to this spiritual world is the material world, which 
alone is imperfect, and the source of all evil, ignor- 
ance, and folly Yet it is itself an emanation from 
the spiritual world, to which it is likewise destined 
to return Man is a creature composed of contra- 
ictory elements, he is held down by his passions 
and animal desires, to raise himself above which he 
must approach the mtermediate gods with heartfelt 
prayers, mvocations, sacrifices, must observe fasts, 
mcantations, and fumigations, and must keep a strict 
guard over his words and deeds The deities presid 
mg over the planets, as being the principal emana- 
tions from the eternal God, are those to whom his 
acts of devotion ought chiefly to be directed The 
planets themselves ought to be carefully observed, 
for their influence (through the deities inhabiting 
them) over the affairs of the world is immense 
Every substance and every action, all times and 
places, have their own planetary deities bince the 
planets appear and disippear, and the Sabian wor 
shippers cannot therefore always have m them visible 
representatives of the deities whom they adore, they 
make idt)l8 to represent them according to ceiijtun 
rules By such worship, and by steaddy strivmg in 
all things to lead a devout and moral life, man may 
nse to such a height of {lerfection as even to be able 
to communnate ^reetly with the supreme Bower 
The soul of man nevei dies, and in future jienods of 
existence it receives r^* wards and punishments for the 
deeds of a past stage At the end of each great 
world year, a period of Hi, 42'} ordinary years, this 
world IS renewed, and all living things inhabiting it 
cease to profiagate themselves, and are rejilaced by 
generations entirely new 

This sect of Sabians flounshed for little more than 
200 years At first thty enjoyed the favour of the 
Mohammedans, as well as of rhristians and Jews 
Many of them weie distinguished for their learmng 
and for their services to all branehf^s of scieuee, phi- 
losophy, and htcrature, and as these often enjoyed 
honourable posts under the caliphs of Bagdad, they 
were fre([uently mistaken for Mohammedans by the 
Euiopeans to whom tlieir fame reached Latterly, 
however, they were subjected to pei*8ecution by the 
Mohammeilans, and by the twelfth century they 
seem to have almost totally disappeared It is a 
doubtful matter whether some small remnants of 
them may still exist in remote parts of MesojKitamia 

The souices of information reg irding these Sabians 
are Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek works See Well 
hausen s Reate ai ibische n Ueidentums ( 1897 ), l)ozy 
and I>e Geieje’s Me moire conteiiant de nouveaux 
Documents pour I’^itude dc la Rehgion des Har 
mniens (1885), &c 

SABICU, a leguminous tree, Lysiloma Sabteu, a 
native of Cuba It furnishes an exceedingly heavy 
and hard wood, with a texture almost as smooth, 
close, and firm as ivory, and of a nch warm, reel 
colour It 18 much employed for ship building and 
cabinet making 

bABlNES {Salnnt\ an ancient people widely 
spread m Middle Italy, belonging to the Indo Euro- 
pean family In the widest sense the name was 
apphed to all the tribes mhabitmg the slopes of the 
Aj^nnines, from Umbna m the north to Lucauia 
and Apulia m the south, as well as the maritime 


districts on the east between Picei|iim and ApuliSb 
But these tribes were divided into three great classes 
the Sammtes, m the south, who are notioed in a 
separate artide, the Sabelli, in the middle and on 
the coast, including the tribes of the Frentani, Marsi, 
Beligm, Marrucim, and Vestim, and the Sabmes 
proper, m the nor^ The Sabine country, in the 
more restricted sense, was separated from Etruria 
by the Tilier, towards the soutli, by the river Anio 
(Teverone), from Latiuin, and towai^ the north, by 
the river Nar, from Umbna, towards the east dwelt 
the Salielh, separating the Sabines proper from the 
Sammtes and from the Adriatic The Sabme country 
was rich in pasturage, and the tending of Hooks 
formed the chief occupation of the people Horace 
has celebrated the honesty, modesty, and simplicity 
of manners of the Sabmes In early times tliey 
mamtained their freedom with great bravery against 
the Romans, but were finally subdued by M Cunus 
Dent itus, B o 2^0, when they received the Roman 
franchise, but without the nght of voting Tlie 
babellian tribes hod previously concluded treaties of 
alliance with the Romans, the Vestini in 328, and 
the Marsi, Marrucmi, Peligni, and Frentani m 304 
If tradition may be credited the Sabmes, while still 
free, had a singular manner of providmg for the 
excess of population. At intervals they vowed what 
they called a sacred spiiiig, which they consecrated 
by gnat sornhees, and all the children wlio were 
born m the year when such a season waa vowed, or, 
according to other accounts, during the period of 
the sacred spring itself, were bound, on attammg the 
military age (twenty), to quit their homes and seek 
new settlements for themsel ves See Rom e — H istory 
SABINES, Rape of the See Romuhih 
SABLE {Martes or Mustela Zthellina)^ a species of 
carnivorous Mammalia, included in the family of the 
Musttlidai or Weasels, and celebrated for atfordmg 
a valuable fur 'i he sable is found m Sihena, Asiatic 
Russia, and Kamtchatka, and generally inhabits 
woo<led districts in the neighbourhood of rivers and 
water Tht se animals burrow m the earth, or con 
struct tbeir nests lu the hollows of trees 'I'he average 
length uf the sable is al>out 1 K inches, this measure 
ni( nt excluding the tail, which is somewhat bushy 
Tlie body partakes of the form of the Weasels gener 
ally, m that it is elongated and vermiform The fur 
18 smooth, glossy, and may be pressed or smoothed 
in any direction, owing to the mode of attachment of 
the hairs to the skin In colour it is a nch deep 
brown, which near the head may exhibit white 
markings, and frequently assumes a gray tint about 
the neck The fur is heaviest dunng winter, and the 
dangers expenenced by the sable hunters from sudden 
snow storms obliterating the track, or from the mcle 
ment cold, can hardly be overestimated The food 
of the sable vanes from an animal to a vegetable die 
tary in accordance with the season, in summer con- 
sisting of other mammals and birds, but m winter, 
when animal food is scarce, of bemes and other plant 
materials Sables are for the most part captured m 
traps, or they may be netted by being dnven into 
nets from their burrows I’hoy are naturally cautious 
animals, and their pursuit is attended with much 
difficulty m consequence of their wary habits, but 
they are also susceptible of being tamed and domes- 
ticated They produce from three to five young at 
a birth, the young being bom in March or April. 

Two other species of sable are enumerated, the 
Japanese Sable {M melanopu») and a North Ameri 
can species {M Uucopus) 'i’he fur of the former is 
marked with black on the legs and feet, whilst that 
of the latter is marked white on these parts 

Skins of the Russian Sable fetch prices ranging 
from three to ten gumeas The darkest skins are 
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ooDtidered to be the fineet Aboat 2000 ikiiie aana- 
•Uy find their way to England. Moet of these fan 
are used in Eomu^ where about 25,000 are said to 
be annually collected. When manufactured for linings 
sable furs may fetch prices so high as 1000 gumeas. 
The corporation robes of the London aldermen are 
hned with this expensive material, and the tails of 
sables are used in the manufacture of artists' brushes 
The fur of the American Sable is used m England 
for makmg muffs, boas, and like articles. 

The Tartar Sable {Mustda SiJbeitca) is the name 
ven to a species of the Weasel genus found in 
orthem Bussia and Siberia, and possessmg a bright 
yellow fur This fur u used m the manufacture of 
furs and artists' pencils, and is used both in its natal’s! 
state and dyed The Pekan or Woodshock (Muttela 
Canadenm) of North Amenca is sometimes known 
as the Hudson's Bay Sable About 18,000 skins of 
this animal are annually brought to England. These 
latter furs are almost invariably dy^ of a dark 
colour when used, and thus made to mutate closely 
the more expensive Kussian Sable 

SABLE ISLAND (French table, sand), a bare 
treeless island in the North Atlantic, off the east 
coast of Nova Scotia, 20 miles long and 1 broad 
It 18 sandy, partly covered with grass, cranberries, 
and other plants There is here an establishment 
for the relief of shipwrecked persons, and a light 
house. The island is gradually decreasing in size 
SABLES, or Sablks d'Olonne (anciently, A)enoe 
Avlonenaet), a seaport in France, m the department 
of Vendde, on a peninsula 20 miles 8 8 w of Bour- 
bon Vended It is built partly on an eminence 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and partly on a fiat, 
and has a good harbour, much used for refuge, valu- 
able fisheries of shell fish and sardines, and a cousi 
derable trade Pop (1896), 10,261 
SABOTS, wooden shoes They are largely worn 
by the peasantry of France, Belgium, Hofiand, and 
some other parts of Eurojie They are especially 
useful in wet weather, and in moist places generally, 
being well adajited to preserve the feet from damp 
In France their manufacture is earned on m large 
establishments in the departments of Aisne, Aul^, 
Marne et Loire, Nord, Somme, and Vosges In 
other parts of the country, as on the borders of Ome 
and Sarthe, where the Wood of Perseigne stretches 
foi several leagues, there dwell great numbers of 
sabot makers, who work on their own account m 
their own houses The same is the case m the 
department of Marne Great numbers of sabots are 
exported by France to Belgium In some parts of 
England, as m Lancashire, shoes with thick wooden 
soles, but with leather vamps or ‘ uppers,' are worn 
by most of the artisan class 

6ABEE, a broad and heavy sword, thick at the 
back and somewhat curved at the point It is the 
chief weapon of cavalry regiments 

SABHE-TACHE, a leathern case or pocket worn 
by cavalry otficers at the left side, suspended by 
tnr«w straps from their sword belt It came mto 
use when the jackets of cavalry soldiers were too 
short or too tight to admit of pockets bemg made m 
them, but is now rather ornamental than useful 
Its face bears various ornaments, such as a device 
mclosing the number of the regiment, the regimental 
emblems, &a 

SACBUT, or Sackbut, the word by which our 
tramdators have rendered the taiheha of the Hebrew 
Scriptures The exact form of the sabbeka has been 
much disputed, but that it was a stringed instrument 
is certain, for the name passed over mto Greek and 
Latin m the forms tamhuUf tambuca, and the instru- 
ment so called is described by Athenasus as a harp- 
like instrument of four or more strings, and of a tn- 


Atignlar form. It Is not unlikely that this instrument 
was introduced among the J ews from the East, since 
one of the musical instruments most frequently 
occurring m the Assyrian sculptures answers very 
closely to this description, and may perhaps be iden- 
tified with the sabbeL^ the name of which is, besides, 
Chaldaic Nothing resembhng this Assyrian instru- 
ment IS to be found on the Egyptian monuments or 
m the sculptures of Greece and Borne Smee the 
sabbeka was a strmged mstrument the rendering 
saebut is altogether wrong, smoe that was, at the 
time when our translation of the Scriptures was 
made, the name of a wind instrument now called the 
trombone See Tromboitk. 

SACCATOO See Saokatoo 

SAGCHABIDES, a name sometimes applied to 
a group of carbon compounds formed from sugars by 
the action of vanous orgamc acids 

SACCHABOMETEB, an mstrument used for 
determinmg the amount of sugar contained in a solu- 
tion. The name saccharometer is usually confined 
to instruments whereby the specific gravity of the 
solution IS determmed, the amount of sugar present 
being deduced therefrom This method of estima- 
tion IS only apphcable to solutions which contam 
nothing but sugar, for a description of other methods 
see the article Sugar. 

SACHEVEBELL, Henry, DD, an English 
divme of the Establishment, exalted mto temporary 
importance by the spirit of party He was l^m m 
Wiltshire about 1674, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated as M A m 1695 In 1705 he 
was appomted preacher of St Saviour's, Southwark. 
While m this station he, m 1709, preached his two 
famous sermons, the object of which was to rouse 
apprehensions for the safety of the church, and to 
excite hostility against the Dissenters Bemg im 
peached m the House of Commons he was brought 
to trial in February, 1710, and on the 23d of March, 
when the trial was concluded, was sentenced to be 
suspended from preachmg for three years This 
prosecution, however, excited such a spirit in the 
high church party that it helped to overthrow the 
ministry of Godolphm, and established the fortune 
of Dr Sacheverell, who, during his suspension, made 
a sort of tnumph^ progress through the kmgdom 
The same month that his suspension terminated 
(1713) he was appomted to the valuable rectory of 
St Andrew's, Holbom, by Queen Anne, and such 
was hiB reputation that the copyright of the first 
sermon which he afterwards was aUowed to preach 
sold for £100 He had also sufficient mterest with 
the new ministry to provide handsomely for a bro 
ther Little was beard of him after this party ebul- 
lition subsided, except through his numerous squabbles 
with his parishioners His abihties, even accordmg 
to writers on his own side, were contemptible, and 
if we may credit Dr Swift he was despised by the 
mmistry whom his notoriety so much contribute to 
support He died m 1724 

SACHS, Hanb, the most distmguished master- 
singer of Germany m the sixteenth century, was 
bom at Niimberg m 1494, and was by trade a shoe- 
maker He followed his busmess and made verses 
with equal assiduity From 1510 to 1515 he tra- 
velled over different parts of Germany, praotismg 
his craft, accordmg to the custom of German work- 
men, m all the towns he visited. In the latter year 
he returned to his native town, where he was a^itted 
as master m his guild In 1519 he married. He 
early attached himself to the Beformation move- 
ment, to the spread of which among the bourgeottte 
he contributed not a little by a poem written in 
1523, Die Wittenbergisch Na^tigi^, die man jets 
horet uberall, in whni he hailed with approval the 
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prooeedfngs of Luther In 1544 he waa with the 
anny of Charles V m France He died on the night 
of the 19th and 20th of January} 1576 The pro- 
ductions of Hans Sachs are extremely numerous In 
1586 he estimated the number of his poems at 5000 
or more Three volumes of his poems were collected 
and published during his lifetime, and two more were 
pubushed after his death In the seventeenth century, 
after the mtroduction of a more artificial style into 
German poetry, Hans Sachs fell mto neglect, from 
which be was not withdrawn till Goethe, who had 
become acquainted with him m his studies for Faust, 
drew attention to his merit in a poem (Erklaning 
ernes alten Holzschnitts vorstellend Hans Sachsens 
poetiscbe Sendung) which appeared in the Deutscher 
Mercur (April, 1776) The best edition of his works 
18 that of Keller and Goetze, and the best selection 
is that of Godeke and Tittmann in Deutsche 
Dichter des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (vols 4-6, 
2nd ed , 1883-85) He possessed a fruitful genius, 
and, notwithstanding the rudeness of his language, 
his poems are distinguished for naiveU^ feeling, in 
vention, wit, and striking description See Schweit 
rer’s l^tiide (1889), Goetze’s Hans Sachs (1894), 
and Genre’s Hans Sachs und seine Zeit (1893) 

SACHSENSFIJKljrhili (*Mirror of the Saxons*), a 
private collection of legal precepts and legal customs 
which had the force of law in the middle ages in 
Germany, especially in the north of Germany One 
of the BIX prefaces to the collection mentions one 
Eyke von Repgow as its author, and this account is 
generally accepted as true Its date is supposed to 
be earlier than 1235, since Brunswick Liineburg is 
not mcluded in it among the impenal fiefs with 
sovereign nghts, a rank which that state obtained 
in the year mentioned It enjoyed great authority 
even in foreign countries, as Poland, Denmark, &c , 
though the pope put many obstacles m its way, and 
though it was but a private collection According 
to the same authority from which we get mforma- 
tion as to its compilation it was originally written 
in Latin, but was afterwards translated by the com- 
piler, at the desire of Count Hoyer of I alkenstem, 
mto the Old Saxon dialect, m which it now exists 
It IS of much value lioth for the lawyer and the 
philologist The study of it has been revived in 
Germany Ihe best edition is by Hoineyer (Berlin, 
three \ol8 1835-44) 

SACK (sccco, Spanish, see, French, *dry’), a 
general name for the different sorts of dry wine, 
more especially the Spanish, which were first exten- 
sively used in England m the sixteenth century 
Thus we find the writers of that time speaking of 
* sherry sack,’ meaning sherry, and * Canary sack,* 
for the dry wines of the Canaries Henderson gives 
some curious mformation on this point, on which 
there has been a good deal of confusion and dispute 
(Ancient and Modem Wmes, p 308, seq ) 

SACKATOO, or Sokoto, a town in Central Africa, 
lat 13** 5* N , Ion 6“ 12' E It occupies a long ndge, 
is Burroimded by a wall 20 to 30 feet high, con 
Slats of regular well-built streets, and many sub 
stantial houses m the Moorish style, mclosed by 
high waUs, and has considerable manufactures of 
cotton cloth, shoes, iron-work, &c , and a considerable 
trade The traveller Clapperton died here in 1827 
Pop estimated at 80,000 —The name is also given 
to an extensive Fellatah kingdom of which Sackatoo 
was formerly the capital, though Wurao now holds 
that position The country is being opened up to 
British trade, being within the Bntish region known 
as Northern Nigena 

SAOKVILLE, Thomas (Lord Buckhurst and 
Earl of Dorset), an accomplished statesman and poet, 
was the son of Sir Richard SackviUe of Buckhurst, 


in the parish of Witham, In Snasei, where he was 
bom in 1536 He was first a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but removed to Cambridge, and 
afterwards became a student of the Inner Temple. 
At both universities he was distinguished for his 
performances in Latm and English poetry, and in 
the temple he wrote bis tragedy of Qorb^uo, or 
Ferrex and Porrex (published m 1661) Of a poem 
intended to comprehend a view of the illustrious but 
unfortunate characters m English history, entitled 
the Mirror of Magistrates, he finished only a poetical 
preface (the Induction) and one legend on the Ufe of 
the Duke of Buckingham He was member in the 
two first parliaments of Elizabeth, after which he 
travelled On the death of his father, m 1566, he 
succeeded to a large inheritance, and w as soon after 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Buck- 
hurst In 1586 he was made a member of the court 
appointed by Elizabeth to try Mary Queen of Scots 
In 1587 he was imprisoned, owing to the influence of 
the favourite Leicester, in consequence of a re|K>rt in 
disfavour of the latter made by him when sent on an 
embassy of inquiry into Leicester’s conduct m Hol- 
land, but was released in the following year, Leicester 
having meantime died In 1598 he was joined with 
Burleigh m negociations for peace with Spain, and 
signed the treaty which followed with the States- 
general On the death of that minister he succeeded 
hun as lord high treasurer In this situation he waa 
instrumental in discovering the dangerous projects of 
the Earl of Essex, at whose trial he presided as high 
steward, in which office he conducted himself with 
great prudence and humanity On the accession of 
James I hia post of treasurer was confirmed to him, 
and in 1604 he was created Earl of Dorset He 
died suddenly at the council table in Apnl, 1608, at 
an advanced age 'rhis statesman ranks among the 
most prudent and able of the ministers of Elizabeth, 
and was a good speaker and a still better wnter 
His tragedy of Gorboduc, the subject of which is 
a sanguinary story from early British hbtoiy, is 
the first example in English of regular tragedy in 
blank verse The language is pure and perspicu 
ous, and free from the turgidity which soon after 
prevailed. 

bACO, a nver in the United States of America. 
It rises m New Hampshire, in the White Mountains, 
and runs south east into the Atlantic below Saco, in 
Maine It is 160 miles long, and has falls of 72 feet 
at Hiram, of 20 feet at Lymington, of 30 feet at 
Buxton, and of 42 feet at Saco 

SACO, a town m the United States, in York 
county, Maine, on a river of the same name, which 
here mingles with the tide water after a beautiful 
fail of 42 feet It lies in a district distinguished 
both by its fertility and the beauty of its scenery 
The water power furnished by the falls has led to 
the erection of important industrial establishments, 
including cotton and saw mills Pop (1890), 6075. 

SACliAMEN'r (Latm, sacramentum)^ literally, 
anything sacred, in particular, the military oath of 
allegiance This word received a religious sense, in 
the Christian church, from its having been used in 
the Vulgate to translate the Greek muiUrton 
Among the early Latm ecclesiastical writers taera- 
nientumf therefore, signifies a mystery, a symbolical 
religious ceremony, and was most frequently applied 
by them to the nte of baptism The Catholic Church 
considers a sacrament as a visible token, ordamed by 
Christ, by means of which an m visible grace is com 
municated to Christians In the course of the history 
of the Christian church seven came to be reckoned 
as the true number of the sacraments, and that 
number is still recognized by both the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Church, as well as by the 
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Monophydlte and Neatorian sects The same seven 
saoramenta are not always enumerated, however 
The first writer of the Li^m Church in whom the 
present enumeration is found is Petrus Lombardus, 
of the twelfth century The same enumeration was 
given by Thomas Aquinas, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Coimcil of Florence m 1439, and by the Coun- 
cil of Trent (seventh session, 1647) These seven 
sacraments, with the passages of Scripture on which 
they are founded, are 1 Baptism (Mat xxvm 19) 

2 Confirmation (Acts vui 14-21, xix. 1-4) 8 The 
Euchanst (see Lord’s Supper) 4 Penance (which 
see) 6 Extreme unction (Jam. V 14,16) 6 Orders 
(Acts VL 1-7, xm. 1-4, xiv 20-24, and 2 Tim i6, 
7) 7 Marriage, the sacred and indissoluble nature 

of which is conceived to be taught m Mat v 31, 32 , 
xix. 1-9, Mark x. 2-12, Luke xvi 18, Bom vu. 2-4, 
1 Cor vu 10, 11 The Greek Church agrees with 
the Boman Church m the doctrine of the sacraments 
(See Greek Chdroh ) The Socinians regard the 
sacraments merely as solemn rites, having no divine 
efficacy, and not necessarily bindmg on Christians 
The Protestants, in general, acknowledge but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper, consider 
mg a sacrament to f^e a festival instituted by Christ, 
by which he who partakes of it worthily participates 
in the mfluences of divine grace through sensible 
means and signs The twenty-fifth of the articles of 
rehgion recognized by the Church of England acknow- 
ledges as sacraments only baptism and the supper of 
>ur Lord, and of the other five adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church it says that they ‘are not to be 
counted for sacraments of the gospel, being such as 
have grown, partly of the corrupt following of the 
apostles, paitly are states of life allowed by the 
Scn))ture8, but yet have not like nature of sacraments 
with baptism and the Lord’s supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign <xc ceremony ordained of 
God.’ The different views of the early reformers on 
the subject of the euchanst are stated in the articles 
Cablstadt, Luthku, ZwiNQLi, Lord’s Supper (See 
also Reformed Church ) Luther and Melanchthon 
at first acknowledged penance or absolution as a 
sacrament, but afterwards ranked it only as a pie 
paration for the I^ord s supper The Quakers con 
eider the sacraments merely as acts of the mind, and 
have no outward ceremonies connected with them 
See Quakers 

SACRAMENTO, a nver in the United States, in 
California It nses in lat 42“ 40^ N , in Goose Lake, 
in the Sierra Neva<la, on the borders of Oregon and 
the state of California. In its upper part it is called 
Pitt River Its general course is southwards, between 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada, through a 
valley 300 miles long, at tlie foot of which it divides 
into several arms, which unite vath those of the San 
Joaquin from the south, and enter the San Pablo 
Bay The Sacramento is navigable for small steamers 
to Red Bluff, about SOO miles from its mouth, and 
steamers ply daily on it between the towns of Sacra 
mento and San Francisco Its principal affluents are 
the Feather, Amencan, and Butte The Feather is 
navigable to Marysville, about 70 miles above the 
town of Sacramento 

SACRAMENTO, a town m the United States, 
capital of California^ m the county and on the river 
of same name, 80 miles north east of San Francisco, 
from which it is 125 miles distant by nver It occu- 
pies a low and level plain, and smee 1849 has sud- 
denly sprung up mto a handsome aty, with streets 
croBsmg each other at right angles, and often lined 
with magnificent oaks and sycamores of the ongmal 
forest Repeated fires have only served to better 
its appearance, as it has always been rebuilt m an 
Improved form. It owes its ongin and prospenty to 


the northern gold fields, all the produce of which is 
exported by way of this town The chief disadvan- 
tages of the site of the town are connected with the 
nver In the dry season it becomes so low that none 
bat boats of light draught can ascend, and m wet 
seasons it sometimcis used to nse so high as to man- 
date the town Disastrous floods took place in 1850, 
1852, and 1853, and again m 1861-62, but meant 
have now been taken to prevent this eviL The state 
capitol, entuated m a large park, cost about half a 
million sterling Pop (1880), 21,420, (1890), 26, 886t 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, among Roman 
Cathohes an object of special worship, connected with 
which IS a festival celebrated on the i?nday after the 
octave of Corpus Chnsti This worship was intro- 
duced by the Jesuits m the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century In 1674 a member of that order, the 
Pfere de la Colombi^re, was superior of the house of 
his order at the village of Paray le-Momal, m the 
department of Sa6ne-et Loire, in France, and there 
he had under his charge a nun named Marguerite- 
Mane Alacoque, a member of the order of the Visi- 
tation, who related strange visions, in which she said 
that Christ appeared to her and addressed to her the 
tenderest words of endearment In one of these 
visions she said that Chnst liad asked to have her 
heart in exchange for his own, and that Chnst then 
seemed to take her heart from her breast and put it 
in his own, which she saw distinctly through the 
wound m his side, which appeared as brilliant as the 
sun or a furnace It then appeared to her that her 
heart was swallowed up like an atom in a furnace, 
after which Christ withdrew it in the form of a flame 
and replaced it in her side The story of this vision 
was published by the Vhre de la Colombii*re, and his 
order at once took it up and propagated it, and 
endeavoured to found a worship upon it For a long 
time their efforts were opposed by bishops, cardmals, 
and even by popes, but they persevered, and suc- 
ceeded at lost not only m spreading the worship 
throughout the Roman Catholic Church, but also m 
obtaining the sanction of it from the holy see This 
was granted on two occasions by Clement XIL (1732 
and 1736), and again by Clement XIII in 1765 
The worship afterwards fell into neglect, but was 
revived m h ranee at the time of the restoration, and 
again m 1864, the date of the beatification of Marie 
Alacoijue It wi8 afterwards brought into renewed 
f a\ our by the royalist party in the French Assembly 
In 1873 pilgrimages were undertaken to Paray le- 
Monial, chiefly under royalist influences, from all 
parts of France, and similar pilgrimages visited the 
shnne of Mane Alacoque from foreign countries, 
I specially England and Iklgium Similar pilgrim- 
ages have been common since 

SACRIFICES See Ofperinos 

SACRILEGE, the ahenating to laymen, or com- 
mon purposes, what was given to religions persons 
and pious uses Church robbery, or the takmg things 
out of a holy place, is sacrilege, and by the common 
law was punished with more seventy than other 
thefts, for the benefit of clergy (which see) was denied 
to the offender, but it is now put by statute on the 
same footing with burglary or house breakmg In 
Scotland also sacrilege has no special pnnishment 
attached to it. In France this enme disappeared 
from the statute-book at the time of the revolution, 
but was restored by a law passed in 1825 This law 
was, however, repealed m 1830 by the first legislature 
that assembled after the revolution of July of that 
year 

SACRISTAN, the same as texton, which is oor- 
rupted from it, an officer in a church whose duty it 
is to take care of the church and all belongmg to iIl 
the sacred vestments and ntensilB, Ac., to open ana 
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dose the chnrch, and prepare whatever may be 
required for the sacred oftces. 

SACRISTY, the apartment in a church mtended 
for the keeping of the sacred vestments and utensils 
while not m use, and in which also the clergy and 
others who take part in religious ceremomes prepare 
themselves for so doing 

SACROBOSOO, Joannes dk, sometimes called 
John of Holybush, Holywood, or Hallifax, a 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer of the 
thirteenth century He was probably a native of 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, but lived chiefly m France 
One account says that he entered the University of 
Pans m 1221, afterwards became a professor there, 
And died there in 1256 The date of his death as 
just given IS known from his epitaph, but another 
readmg makes it 1 244 The most celebrated work of 
this author is a treatise, De sphsera mundi, a para- 
phrase of a portion of the Almagest of Ptolemy It 
was pnnted m 1472, and was afterwards frequently 
repnnted, with the comments and additions of able 
mathematicians He was also the author of a treatise 
De Ratione Anni, seu de Oomputo ecclesiastico, a 
work on anthmetic, beanng the title De Algonsmo, 
which IB one of the earliest treatises on the subject in 
which the Arabic numerals are used, pnnted at Pans 
in 1498, with the Commentary of Petrus CirviUus 

SACRUM, the bone m man, formed of several 
coalesced vertebra^, which succeeds the lumbar ver- 
tebrae (or those of the loins), and which forms the 
back part of the pelvis (which see) The sacrum 
thus mterposes bchmd between the two haunch- 
bones In man the sacrum is a bone of roughly 
tnangular shape its apex being directed downwards 
It 18 concave m front, and is composed of five verte- 
brsB fused together by Ixmy umon or anchylosis, but 
the separation or distinction between its component 
Ixines can generally be perceived even in the most 
aged individuals The neural spuies of the vertebrae 
composing the sacrum are also distinctly perccyttible, 
and four distinct apertures {tan al foi amina), formed 
bv the union of the transverse processes of the verte- 
brae, exist on each side At the summit of the sacrum 
two articular processes exist, which join the corre- 
spondmg prticesses of the last lumbar vertebra, but 
the lower end of the bone not articulating with any 
structures — save the coccyx or rudimentary tail ver- 
tebrae of man — is destitute of articular surfaces The 
sides of the sacrum at its upper half bear two large 
irregular articulating surfaces, coated with cartilage, 
by means of which this bone articulates with the 
haunch bone of each side These surfaces from their 
rough resemblance to the external ear have been 
termed aui vculai turf aces 

The sacnim of man is peculiar, and distinguishable 
from that of all other animals in possessing an entire 
senes of six characters, some of which may be and 
are shared by other members of his order or class 
'J^hus the sacro vertebral angle is very prominently 
marked The ventral surface of man’s sacnim is very 
concave, both in its long and m its cross or transverse 
diameters Five or even six vertebrae may coalesce 
in its formation. It possesses in man a great relative 
breadth. Its foramina or apertures are of large size, 
and its spinous and other processes are proportionally 
small as compared wnth those of other Mammalia. 
In most mammals the number of vertebrae formmg the 
sacrum is smaller than in man. Some apes, however, 
have SIX, whilst eight or ten may be found m the 
sacrum of some armadillos In Birds the lowest num- 
ber of vertebrsB m the sacrum is about ten, and m 
emne birds (for example, Ostnch) as many as twenty 
vertebrae may coalesce to form this bone In some 
Edentate mammals (Armadillos, &c) and m Bats 
aoma of the ooooygeal w tail vertebrae may form 


part of the saomm Fishes possess nd distinct saorum, 
although in some (for example, Turbot) there may be 
a false sacrum formed by the union of two of Ihe tail- 
vertebra The sacrum m some Vertebrata, as in the 
Crocodilia and Urodela, may bear distm^ {tfwral) 
nbs. And the degree of union between this bone 
aud the other bones of the pelvis may vary greatly 
from what obtains in the human subject In tlia 
human female the sacrum u said to be wider, much 
less curved, and directed more obliquely backwards 
tlian in the males The sacrum m man is fully ossi- 
fied and completed in development from the twenty- 
fifth to the thirtieth year of life 

SACY, Antoine f saao Silvestbe de, one of the 
most talented and learned promoters of oriental 
studies, was born at Pans m 1758 Aftr r completing 
a very careful education given him chiefly at home, 
in consequence of his delicate health, and obtaining 
a thorough acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics, he began the study of Hebrew, and proceeded 
from it to Synac, Chaldee, Samaritan, and then to 
Arabic and Ltbiopic To these acquirements he 
added thoee of the principal Eurojiean languages, 
including Turkish He affcerwanis studied and mas- 
tered Persian In 1781 he was appointed a director 
of the cabinet of coins, m 1785 an associate, and in 
1792 an ordinary member of the Academy of Insonp 
tions 1 )unng the storms of the revolution he with- 
I drew to a short distance from Pans, and lived in 
retirement unmolested, though his attachment to 
monarchy was well known In 1795, when the con- 
vention established a school for onental languages 
De Sacy was appointed piofesRor of Arabic, and was 
allowed to retain this situation notwithstanding his 
refusal to take the oath to the new constitution. 
Bonaparte, while consul, made him professor of Per- 
sian m the College of France (1 806), and afterwards 
bestowed ujion him the title of baron (1813) In 
1808 he was elected bv the department of the Seme 
into the legislative body, but took no part m the 
debates till 1814, when he voted for Napoleon’s 
deposition In 1815 he was appointed rector of the 
University of Pans, and shortly after member of the 
I commission for public education While officiating 
in these cajiacities he formed around him a circle of 
scholars, by which he became indirectly the teacher 
of all Europe He took a prominent part in founding 
(1822) the Asiatic Society of Pans, of which he was 
president, and it was by his recommendation that 
professorships of Chinese, Sanskrit, Manchoo, and 
Hindustani were established in the capital In 1832 
Louis Philippe raised him to the peerage After 
Remusat’s death, which took place in this year, he 
was appointed conservator of the onental MSS in 
the royal library He died Feb 20, 1838 It is 
impossible to attempt even an enumeration of the 
vanous labours of De Sacy Many of them are con- 
tained m the learned Transactions of the penod. 
Among others most deserving of notice may be men- 
tioned Pnncipes de grammaire g(^:n<^rale, Arabic 
Grammar, and Chrestomathie Arabe, with a supple- 
mentary volume entitled Amhologie Grammaticale 
Arabe, Expose de la religion des Druses, Calila et 
Dimna, the Pendnamch of Femd eddin, and more 
especially the MekAmmflt of Harm, ennehed with 
very full Arabic notes Considerable interest also 
attaches to his M^moires sur 1 ^Itat actuel des Sama- 
ntoins, and his Correspondance des Samantams 
SADDLE The saddle was in use among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans It seems to have been 
adopted by the latter from the former, smee the 
name by which it was at first known among the 
Romans was a Greek name, epAtpptum (epAippton) 
lluB name was afterwards superseded by the Latin 
tella or sella eqmstru The ancient saildleB do not 
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Appear to haye been covered with leather like oon, bat 
with padded cloth, and had cloths attached to them, 
which hung down and covered the horse's sides 
SADDUCEES, one of the two cUef sects or parties 
mentioned m the New Testament as existing among 
the Jews m the time of Ohnst Little is known 
about them, and as little can be plausibly conjectured. 
Babbimcal tradition denves their name from one 
Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of Socho, who, in the 
third century before Christ, was president of the 
sanhedrim, head of the divinity school m Jerusalem, 
and distinguished for his knowledge of the law, but 
when this tradition is traced back as near to its source 
as possible, it is not found to be worthy of credit 
Some think that the name of this party (in the Mishna 
TsedClklm, which is the plural of TsM6k, meaning 
'just' or * righteous*) was adopted by themselves as 
a title of honour Others conjecture that the name 
had a personal origin, as the rabbinical tradition 
would indicate, but that the Zadok from whom they 
derived their name was the pnest who anointed 
Solomon as the successor of David (1 Kings i 39) 
That the family of Zadok continuecl in subsequent 
times to be pre eimnent among the Levitical or 
priestly houses has been inferred from the fact of the 
sons or seed of Zadok being several timesspecially men- 
tioned in Ezekiel (chap xl 46,xliii 19,xliv 15,xlviii 
11), and it has been conjectured that the Sadducees 
were nothing else than the Zadokites, or members of 
this family, together with their adherents This con- 
jecture IS supposed to receive some support from the 
fact that the Sadducees appear to have been a more 
anstocratic party than the Pharisees, and that they 
are mentioned in Acts v 17 as in close association 
with the high pnest The author of this conjecture 
was a German scholar named Geiger 
The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the denial 
of that of the Phansees The latter sect held that 
there had been communicated to Moses an oral law 
to complete the written law, that this oral law had 
been banded down from age to age, and that it was 
of equal authonty with the written law The Sad 
ducees rejected this theory of an oral law, and though 
they seem in fact to have followed the traditions held 
in such respect by the Phansees, they did not on 
pnnciple regard them as having equal authonty with 
the wntten law of Moses Another of their leading 
doctrines was the denial of the resurrection of the 
dead, and this is one of their doctnnes incidentally 
mentioned in the New Testament (Mark xu 18, &c ) 
llus was a direct consequence of their rejection of 
the oral law, for the resurrection of the dead is 
nowhere asserted in the written law, and though there 
are several passages in Old Testament books not 
belonging to the Pentateuch which support the doc 
trine of a resurrection, it must be borne m mind that 
in the eyes even of the most orthodox Israehte the 
Pentateuch possessed higher authonty than any other 
part of Scnpture Another Sadducean doctnne men- 
tioned in the New Testament is the denial of angels 
and spirits There is some difficulty m reoonahng 
this doctnne of theirs with their acceptance of the 
Pentateuch, where angels are expressly mentioned. 
To escape this difficulty it has been suggested by 
Beuss (Her/og’s Keal-encyklopiulie, art Sadducaer), 
that we are not to understand the words of the New 
Testament, in which it is stated that the Sadducees 
say that there is * neither angel nor spirit’ (Acts 
xxiu. 8), in the absolute sense in which they are 
usually taken, but that they are to be read in the 
light of the words immediately following — ‘The 
S^bes that were of the Phansees* part arose, and 
strove, saymg. We find no evil in this man, but if a 
spint or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight 
against God.’ i he meaning would ^en be, not that 


the Sadducees wholly denied the existence of angels^ 
but that they rejected the idea of any communication 
being made by them to man, or at any rate did not 
bold the same ideas as to the angels as the Pharisees 
di<i Christ’s answer to the Sadducees m Mark xu 25, 

‘ For when they shall nee from the dead, they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels which are in heaven,* is cited by Professor 
Milligan, m the article on the Sadducees m the Im- 
periid Bible Dictionary, as confirmatory of this mter- 
pretation, for he argues that this language imphes 
that those to whom it was addressed did not doubt 
the existence of ‘ angels m heaven.* Another explan- 
ation offered of the difhculty is that the Sadducees 
considered the angels of the Old Testament merely 
as transito^ and unsubstantial manifestations of God 
himself Josephus attributes to the Sadducees an- 
other distinguishing doctnne He says they take 
away fate, and say there is no such thing, and that 
the events of human affairs are not at its disposal, 
while the Phansees, though not denying human 
liberty, held that all actions and events were fixed 
by unalterable decree A singular fact m the history 
of the Sadducees is that they rapidly disappeared 
after the first century of the Christian era. This has 
been explained as owing, first, to the inclination of 
the Jews, in their dejection after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, to embrace with preference the more consoling 
doctnnes of the Pharisees, and secondly, to the mfiu- 
ence of Chnstiamty Some have thought that the 
Sadducees are the onginal of the Karaites, a Jewish 
sect that agrees with them in the main pomt of the 
rejection of oral law, but no histoncal connection can 
be established between the two (See Karaites) 
The principal authonty on the Sadducees is J osephus, 
a Pharisee, and no work of undoubted Sadducean 
ongin has come down to us See Schtlrer’s Geschichte 
dcs jbdiBchen Volkes im Ziitalter Jesu Chnsti (3rd 
ed , 1898), works by Geiger and Wellhausen, &c 
SADI, or Saadi, of Shiraz (Sheik Moslkhedin 
Sadi el Shir a/i), the most celebrated lync and moral 
poet of Persia, was bom at Shiraz about the end of 
the twelfth century (the different dates given are 
1176, 1184, and 1190), died about the end of the 
thirteenth century (according to some in 1291, ac- 
cording to others 1296) After completmg his studies, 
and spending many years in travel, he settled in the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz, where he enjoyed the favour 
of several Persian rulers The Persians esteemed 
him exceedingly on account of his golden maxims, 
which they consider as a treasure of true wisdom, 
and also on account of his pure, elegant, and simple 
style Of his works we possess, 1, a collection 
(Divan) of lync poems m the Arabic and Persian 
languages, consisting partly of amatory poems, and 
partly of exhortations to partake in the joys of life, 
mtenmngled with senous refiections 2 A moral 
work under the title of Guhstan (the Garden of 
Hoses), composed both of prose and verse, m eight 
books, with the following titles On the Mmds and 
Morals of Kings, On the Minds and Morals of Der- 
vises, On the Quiet and Happiness of Contentment, 
On ^ Importance of Silence, On Love and Youth, 
On Weakness and Old Age, On the Education of 
Children and Good Morals, and lastly, On the Art 
of Associating with Men 3 A work m verse, 
called Bostan (the Orchard), contaimng a collection 
of histones, fables, and moral mstructions 4, and 
lastly, A collection of moral sentences, also in verse, 
under the title of Pendnamdh (borrowed from Femd- 
eddm) The complete worlu of Sadi have been 
published in Persian at Calcutta in two large quarto 
volumes (1791-95) Graf has published translationa 
from the Divan in the Zeitschnft der Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, and there is a German 
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traaslatioii of the pohtioal poems by RUckert (with 
life of Saadi, 1894) There are editions of the 
Gulistan by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1861) and others, 
and English translations by Eastwick, Rosa, ko 
The Bostan has been edit^ by Graf (1858) and 
Rogers (1891), and translated into English by Davies 
(1883), and in part by Sir Edwin Arnold (With 
Saadi m the Garden, 1888) The Pendnameh was 
translated into English by Gladwin (1801) 

SADOWA, a village on the Bistritz, in Bohemia, 
not far from Koniggratz. It often gives its name 
to the decisive battle of the Austro-Pnissian war of 
1866, fought on the 3d of July of that year, in which 
the Austrians under Benedek were defeated by the 
Prussians under Prmce Frederick Charles and the 
Crown-prmce of Prussia. To this battle the Ger* 
mimg now give the name of Koniggratz, confining 
the name of Sadowa to the early part of the engage- 
ment, in which Pnnce Fredencic Charles alone with- 
stood the Austrian forces before the arrival of the 
crown pnnce on the scene of action 

SAFE -CONDUCT, a secunty granted by the 
sovereign authonty, or persons delegated by it, to 
strangers or other persons to enable them to repair 
to and return from a certain place undisturbed. In 
most of these cases passports have now taken the 
place of special safe-conducts Sometimes the safe- 
conduct 18 gpven to persons accused, to secure them 
against harm when summoned to an exammation 
Thus the Emperor Charles Y gave a safe-conduct 
to Luther to induce him to appear at Worms. 
SAFES, See Supplement 
SAFETY-LAMP See Damps 
SAFETY-VALVE, a contrivance for relieving 
the pressure of steam or a gas when it becomes too 
great for the supposed strength of the contaimng 
vessel The commonest form of safety valve on 
steam-boilers is a bd (tabe), pressed agamst a hole 
{seat) by either a spring or a weight The valve is 
round, is bevelled round the edge, and is furnished 
with a spmdle which moves loosely m a gmde attached 
to the seat, the seat is bevelled to fit &e edge of the 
valve On locomotive and on ships’ boilers the valve 
is pressed agamst the seat by a spnng, but on sta- 
tionary boilers a weight should always ^ employed 
The popular notion that the pressure of the steam 
against a lifted safety valve is that of the steam 
against the sides of the boiler is very erroneous, this 
pressure is very much less than the real pressure m 
the boiler when any considerable quantity of steam is 
escaping Many devices have been tned to do away 
with uncertainty as to the pressure on the lifted valve, 
but the simplicity of the ordinary form of safety-valve 
so recommends it for a duty where the slightest 
jamming or chance of derangement of a complicated 
appliance would be highly dangerous that it has 
hi^erto mamtained its ground 

SAFFI, Saffeb, or Azaffi, an ancient seaport 
town m Marocco, on the west coast, about 20 miles 
south of Cape Cantin, on the slope of a hill, m a 
sandy barren distnct It is surrounded by a widl 
81 feet high Water is scarce, and in summer has 
to be procured from wells The bay m front of the 
town during the summer months, or from March 
to October, affords as good anchorage and smoother 
water than any other on the coast, but is entirely 
exposed to westerly winds The bottom is sand and 
mud, and there is generally about 15 fathoms water 
a mde from the shore Pop estunated at 12,000 
SAFFLOWER, or Bastabd Saffron {Carthamut 
ttnrtanui), a large thistle-hke plant with orange- 
eoloured flowers, belonging to the natural mrder 
Oompositai The root is perenmal, but the stem 
hsvbaoeous. It is said to have been originally brought 
faum the East, but Is now natoraliaed in many narte 
Voi. Xlt ^ 
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of Europe, and is besides extentively cultivated. 
The flowers are used by the Chinese to oommunioate 
some of the fine rose, scarlet, purple, and violet col- 
ours to their silks. For this purpose the flowers are 
thrown into an infusion of some alkali, and left to 
macerate, the colours are afterwards dmwn out by 
the addition of lemon-juioe in various proportions, 
or of any other vegetable acid. Great quantities of 
these flowers are annually imported into Britain for 
dyemg and pamtmg In Spam they are used to 
colour soups, obves, and other dishes The Jews in 
Poland are remarkably fond of the flower, and mix 
it with their bread and most of their \ lands In 
Germany the plant is cultivated in a light soil, and 
is sown in rows about 18 inches apai-t It is sJso 
largely cultivated m Southern France In September 
the plants begin to flower, and the field is then gone 
over once a week for six or seven weeks, to gather 
the expanded florets, which are dried m a kiln m the 
same manner as true saffron. The carthamus is 
sometimes used for culinary purposes, under the 
impression that it is the true saffron, but if in too 
great quantities acts as a purgative. 

SAFFRON The true saffron (Crocut tofivus, 
natural order Indaceee) is a low ornamental plant 
with grass-like leaves and large lily-sbaped flowers, 
inhabiting the European continent, and frequently 
cultivated for the sake of the yellow stigmas, which 
were formerly much employed in medicine, domestic 
economy, and the arts, now they are used by painters 
and dyers, also in cookery and confectionery The 
bulbs are planted in rows 6 inches apart, and 8 from 
bulb to bulb, in a well pulverized soil, not poor nor 
a very stiff clay, and m the month of July The 
flowers are collected in September, and the yellow 
stigmas and part of the style are picked out and 
dned on a kiln between layers of pajier and under 
the pressure of a thick board, to form the mass into 
cakes Two pounds of dned cake is the average 
crop of an acre after the first planting, and 24 llw 
for the two next years After the third crop the 
roots are taken up, divided, and transplanted This 
plant 18 the karcom of the Hebrews (Song of Solomon, 
IV 14) Saffron was also known to the ancient Greeks 
and Homans Other species of crocus are often cul- 
tivated m gardens on account of the brilliancy of 
their flowers and the early season at which they 
I flower Saffron contains about 65 per cent of a sub- 
stance called saffronine, 10 per cent of water, 10 per 
cent of vegetable fibre, 7 5 per cent of volatile oil, 
and small quantities of wax, gum, and albumen. 

SAF'FRON WALDEN, a municipal borough and 
market town in England, county of Essex, 38 miles 
N N B of London, situated m a horse-shoe shaped 
valley Besides other places of worship it has a 
spacious and elegant parish church, town hall, corn- 
exchange, handsome bank, museum, market-place 
with a fountam, an endowed grammar school, train- 
ing college, and several other schools, hospital, alms- 
houses, and other chanties reading room, a public 
library, Ac There is a considerable trade in malt, 
cattle, &c Pop (1891), 6104, (1901), 5896 
SAGA bee Scandinavian Literature 
SAGAN, a town in Prussia, province of Silesia, 
49 miles north-west of Liegnitz, on the Bober It 
has a castle belonging to the ducal family of Talley- 
rand P^rigord and Sagan, with hne gardens and park 
(formerly a residence of Wallenstein), Protestant 
and R Catholic churches, gymnasium, seminary for 
Protestant teachers, hospitol, &o.; manufactures of 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, bleachfields, dye- 
works, distilleries Pop (1895), 13,184 
SAGE {Salvta) TIjm genus differs from the ma- 
jority of labiate plants in having but two stamens 
instead of four. More than 200 mdes are known 
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which Are herbAceoui or shrubby, with opposite 
leAves, and flowers also opposite, or more frequently 
verticdlate, forming spikes at the extremities of the 
stems and branches. The garden sage {S offietncUu) 
possesses stimulant properties, is tome and stomachic, 
the odour is strong, aromatic, and agreeable, the 
taste bitter, pungent, and somewhat resembling cam- 
phor The leaves are employed in seasoning dishes 
SAGHALIEN, Saqhaltn, or Tabakai, a large 
island extending along the east coast of Siberia, 
from which it is separated by the Gulf of Tartary 
Its length from north to south is 620 miles, breadth 
from 17 to 00 miles, area, 28,000 square miles A 
range of mountains commences at Cape Crillon or 
Notoro, in the south-west, and runs parallel to the 
west coast till near the north end of the island In 
the extreme north there is another range further east 
A third range begins at Cape Patience in the east, 
and runs north to Mivo Bay, and the extreme south 
east IS also mountainous I here an extensive forests 
of fir, larch, oak, bircli, elm, and maple, and timber 
u largely exported. The sable, otter, fox, and bear 
are abundant, and are hunted for their furs by the 
natives, who sell them to llussian, Japanese, and 
other traders The fisheries are a great source of 
profit. Near the shores whales and seals abound 
Beds of excellent coal are wrought in Jonquiere Bay, 
in the west The coast line lias few indentations, 
and the only ones at all suitable for ships are l>ooi, 
at the south of Jonquiere Bay, and Bousse, on the 
Bay of Aniva, in tlie south For many years the 
Kussians and Japanese claimed each a part of the 
island, but it now belongs wholly to the former 
The population consists of Kussian and Japanese 
settlers, and three native tribes —the Giliaoks m the 
north, the Amos m the south, and the Orokaps in 
the middle Pop (18^17), 28,166 
SAGINAW, a city of the TJnited States, capital of 
Saginaw county, Michigan, on the Saginaw liiver, 
not far above its mouth in Lake Huron The river 
18 here navigable for the largest lake craft, and com 
munication is further kept up by the different lines 
of railway Saginaw and East Saginaw were for 
merly separate cities, but now form one There are 
numerous steam saw -mills, shingle mills, and planing 
mills, Saginaw bemg a great centre of the lumber 
trade , salt works , machine and tool works , gnst 
mills, Ac Tliere is a large trade in lumber, flour. 
Olid salt Pop (1890), 4b,d22 

SAGITTA, an anomalous genus of Annulose am 
male, represented by singular transparent forms, of 
marine habits and elongated shape, averaging about 
1 inch m length. The typical species is the 6 bt 
punctcUay and the name bagitta has been applied 
from their presenting a rough resemblance to an 
arrow By Huxley, Sagitta is placed in a class 
(Chsetogiiatha) constituted expressly for this genus 
of the Anarthropodous division of the Annulosa, 
whilst by Professor Kolleston tliese animals are in 
eluded among the Echinozoa or Anuuloida, and are 
therein placed m the group Nematelmia. 

The head in Sagitta is rounded, and the tail tapers 
towards its extremity The head possesses generally 
six sets of bristles, two sets of long claw like bristles 
being placed at the sides of the mouth, the other four 
sets oeing shorter and lying forwards on the snout 
Behind, the body is bounded by a delicate fin like 
membrane, whilst sometimes the body itself may be 
fringed with setie or bristles The alimentary tract 
18 a simple straight tube, the anus or vent opening 
below just in front of the hinder extremity of the 
body The nervous system oonsists of a single gan- 
glion, or mass of oval shape placed in the abdomen 
From this ganglion two paars of lateral nerve oords 
are sent to the front and hindbr parts. The front 


oords unite above the mouth in a ganglion of nexa- 
gonal shape, which gives off two branches, supplying 
the smidler ganglia on which the simple eyes rest. 
The generative sjmtem consists of two ova/neM placed 
on each side of the intestme, and opening on either 
Bide of the anua The male organs — for these forms 
are hermaphrodite — exist in the form of testtetUar 
ckamberB or compartments placed behind the anus, 
and on the walls of these chambers the vesicles 
from which spermatozoa are developed appear to be 
produced The embryos are not ciliated, and do not 
undergo a metamorphosis 

SAGO, a starchy product yielded by several species 
of a genus of palms named Sagui, and chiefly by 
6 Rumphtx^ S IcBiti, Ac The sago palms have 
thick stems, externally as hard as the bamboo, but 
filled m the intenor with pith or cellular tissue con- 
taining a large proportion of starch, from which sago 
is made. lor this purpose the cellular tissue is 
extracted, bruised m a mortar, and put into a cloth 
or strainer, it is then held over a trough, and water 
being poured in, the starch is washed through the 
cloth mto the trough below, the water being then 
drawn off, the starch is taken out and dried for use 
or transportation The preparation of sago consti 
tutes a principal source of employment to the inha- 
bitants of many parts of the coast of Malabar and 
of several of the East India Islands Sago is granu 
lated in somewhat the same way as tapioca (see 
Cassava), and in this state enters mto commerce 
(See the plate at Pat ms ) 

SAGUENAY, a river m Quebec province, Canada, 
formed by two outlets of Lake St John, which unite 
about 9 miles below the lake, from which point the 
river flows south-east, and falls into the St Lawrence 
at Tadousac Harbour Its entire length is about 100 
miles It is interrupted in its upper course by abrupt 
precipices, over which it dashes in a foam, and is 
remarkable for the depth and impetuosity of its flood 
For 50 miles it flows between walls of rock from 
200 feet to 1000 feet high, and presenting remarkably 
picturesque scenery The impetuous torrent of the 
Saguenay when the tide is low is sensibly felt in the 
St. Lawrence, which for a distance of many miles 
IB obliged to yield to its impulse, and vessels appar- 
ently going their course have thereby been earned 
sidelong in a different direction The Saguenay is 
navigable for vessels of any size for a distance of 
about 60 miles to 60 miles from the St Lawrence, 
and at high water for vessels of large dimensions from 
15 miles to 18 miles farther Steamers ascend it 
several times a week from Quebec during the summer 
months, with visitors who come for the sake of its 
scenery 

S AGUNTUM, an ancient town in Spam (Hispania 
Tarraconensia), south of the Iberus (Ebro), on the 
Palantias, about 3 miles from the coast It is said 
to have been founded by Greeks from the Island of 
ZacynthuB (Zante), who were joined by Butulians 
from Italy The country round was fertile, and the 
town itself rose to be a place of great commercial 
importance It was famous for the manufacture of 
a beautiful kind of drinking cups Between the time 
of the first and second Punic wars it concluded an 
alliance with the Homans, and its being besieged by 
Hannibal m 219-218 B o was the cause of the out 
break of the latter war During this siege, which 
lasted for several months, the inhabitants defended 
themselves with great courage When the city was 
at last taken the greater part of it was destroyed by 
the conqueror, hut the Homans afterwards rebuilt it 
and made it a colony The site of the anoient Sa- 
guntum IS occupied by the modern town of Murviedro, 
which takes its name (a corruption of Mwr% veCerss, 
ancient walls) from the rums of the ancient city. 
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SAHARA Is the plural o! SoAro, whidi signifies 
In Arabic an exteoisive and uninhabited plain, with- 
out trees or cultivation. From the frequency of its 
application in Northern Ainoa» this term has come 
to be considered as the proper name of the vast 
deserts which extend throughout the mterior, south 
of Marocco and Barbary, from the Atlantic to the 
Nile, through 40* of longitude or 2000 miles Its 
area may be assumed to be not less than 2,000,000 
square miles On the south the natural hmit of 
these deserts may be said to he about lat. 17° 30' N , 
and towards the east not so high But there are 
many circumstances of local configuration which 
affe<^ both the extension of the rams and their mflu- 
ence on the character of the adjacent country In 
general the Sahara has on the south a broad seam of 
country, too dry for cultivation, yet aboundmg in 
excellent pasturage for several months m the year, 
with sufficiency of water in wells, and occasionally 
trees, chiefiy mimosas and the doiun-palm (UyphcBiit 
Thchaica) The desert of Bahiyuda, adjommg the 
Nile west of Meroe, is of this description, resem- 
bhng a nch park at one season of the year (about 
midsummer), while at another it is Uttle better than 
an and and desolate waste Such also seem to be 
the northern districts of 1 >arfur and Waday The 
north limit of the Sahara is still more irreg^ar and 
less perfectly defined than the south. The pnncipal 
oases beginumg from the west are Twat, Wargla, 
and Tuggurt, and the extensive oasis of Fezzan Arti 
hcial oases have been created on the Algenan border by 
artesian wells Between the oasis of Wargla and that 
of Fezzan is an elevated desert plam about 2000 feet 
m height, called the Ham^lda of Tripob Beyond 
the oasis of Fezzan the Sahara reaches to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. On the coast Cyrenaica hardly mter- 
rupts the prevailing barrenness, but farther inland, 
wherever fractures m the limestone rock allow the 
waters to gush to the surface, the oases of Aujilah, 
Siwah, of El Wah, El Bahaneh, El Kharjeh, and 
others adjacent to Egypt, present vivid pictures of 
luxuriance and dense population in the midst of 
burnmg sands In the Western Sahara there is a cen- 
tral region named A/awad ( the Dry ), or El J ouf, which 
IS peculiarly dangerous, as it unites all the worst 
characters of the deseit — want of water, mtense 
heat, and moving sands, which obliterate every 
trace, and rendci it difficult to find the way This 
region extends from the Plateaux of Air or Asben 
(19“ N , 9° E ) and Murzuk (25° N , 14“ E ), m the ! 
east, to the elevated lands bord^nng the Atlantic on 
the west, and from the fertile distnct of Taiilelt on 
the slopes of the Atlas, and from the oasis of Twat 
in the north to near Timbuctoo in the south The 
precipitous rocks and elevated plateaux by which 
this region is bounded, the saline deposits which 
cover it, and other signs, leave little doubt that at a 
time perhaps not very distant this depression was 
the bottom of a large inland sea. Part of it is stiU 
perhaps below the level of the Atlantic, but at one 
time some iiersons maintamed that the greater portion 
of it was BO, and that it formed a vast depression 
which might be agam converted into an inland sea 
by admitting the waters of the Atlantic, thus open- 
ing up a new way to the interior of Africa. Mr 
Donald Mackenzie, a civil engineer who had made 
some explorations m this quarter, was a strong 
advocate of this project, maintaining tuat it could 
easily be carried out by removmg the barrier of 
sand that has formed itself at the mouth of the 
Valley of the Belta m the north-west, and letting 
in here the water of the ocean. Some opposed the 
scheme on the ground that if carried out it might 
Injuriously affect the climate of Europe, by coolmg the 
warm south winds by which that continent is bene- 
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fited. Others thought that this would be outweighed 
by the amelioration that would ensue m that of the 
rest of northern Africa. Recent explorations seem 
to have proved that there is no considerable area 
below the level of the Atlantic and that the 
scheme is quite impracticable A similar scbeine 
m connection with Algeria has also been talked 
of, namely, for letting the waters of the Medi- 
terranean into the bhotbs (lacustrme depressioiis) 
of Algeria and Tunis and the contiguous flats, 
but this scheme is now belie v ed to be impraoticable 
The barrenness of the Sahara is obviously the oonse- 
quence of its climate, and the almost total privation 
of ram, the explanation of which would be here mis- 
placed , but it may l>e remarked that the deserts of 
North Africa are but the first portion of a desert zone 
which lies across the Old World, m Arabia, Persia, 
Western India, and Chmese Tartary As the skies are 
generally bright and unclouded, so the evaporation is 
rapid, and bonce the nocturnal cold is often extreme 
Ice has been found m Fezzan, as well as on the Nile 
in Upper Egypt, and this phenomenon is more fre- 
quent in dry years In the noontide sun, on the 
other band, the sand often attains a beat of liO*’ 
Fahr 

In the desert, properly so called, there is little of 
animal or of vegetable life The large animals 
which charactenze South Africa are here whollv 
wanting A few species of antelopes are met witn 
m favoured spots The lion avoids the parched 
country Li/ards, jerboas, and serpents of many 
kmds retain undisturbed possession of the burmng 
sands The land tortoise, of great size, is said to be 
common towards the south, where bushes grow, 
there the Arilk, or l>aliedo)a Pvittia, generally pre- 
vails Prickly sainfoin, with other tough and humble 
plants, are couqirehendcd under the Arab name 
of haHhisht or herbage As the country improves the 
Acacia feiiutfima appeal's, then the Talha {Ataiva 
Aiahica)y and other trees, till the doum and dat^ 
i palms mark the limits of the desert Yet the date 
palm itself usually thrives best beyond the limit of 
the rams In Foz/an and other tracts, where the 
date groves constitute the wealth of the inhabitants, 
heavy rains often prove fatal to the trees, by dis- 
solving and carrying to their roots the salt formed 
on the surface of the ground. 

The poiiulation of the Sahara belongs ethnogra- 
phically to three great sec tions the Moorish tribes 
(Arabs and mixed Arabs and Berbers) extending 
from the Atlantic eastwards to Timbuctoo ana 
Twat , the 'I’awink, a well made, good featured, 
dark complexioned race, strict and even fanatical 
Mohammedans, inhabitmg the middle region between 
Timbuctoo and Twat on the west, ana Ohadames, 
Murzuk, and Lake Tchad on the east , and the Tebu 
or Teda in the cast, a race Imguistically allied to the 
Kanun or people of Bornu, and hence negroes, 
although their features have in many cases deviated 
considerably from the negro type through mixture 
with the Berber tribes The whole population may 
be roughly estimated at 2,000,000 or under, of whom 
there may be about 1,500,000 belonging to the 
Moorish tribes, 150,000 to 200,000 Tawink, and 
nearly 300,000 Tebu France claims a large area m 
the south, and a atrip on the west coast l^longs to 
Spam 

The tribes of the desert are collectively camel 
breeders, slave and salt dealers, guides and robbers 
A few on the borders of the Sahara possess valleys 
produemg dates, but m general they subsist chiefiy 
on the milk of their herds, obtammg gram or fruits 
by barter from the Sahel or maritime distnct in the 
north, or from Negroland m the south A pretty 
active caravan trade is earned on across the Saban, 
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by which sUves, gum, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
gold dust are brought to the maritime countries on 
the north, and exchanged for vanous articles of 
manufacture The principal caravan routes lead 
from Timbuctoo to the Wady Braha in the north 
west, and to the oasis of Twat, from Haussa by 
Air or Asben and Ghat to Ghadames and Murzuk, 
from Bomu by Bilma and Murzuk to Tripoli, from 
Waday by Ojanga, Kufara, and Aujilah to Benghazi, 
and from Darfur to Siout 

SAHARUNPUR, or Skhabdnpub, a town in 
Hindustan, capital of the district of the same name, 
in the North west Provinces, on a fiat watered by 
the Damaula, an affluent of the Jamna, 90 miles 
north by east of Delhi It is built chiefly of bnck 
or stone, with many handsome residences in the 
European style, and has a government botanic gar 
den, church, fine new mosque, and an American 
Presbyterian mission There is a considerable trade 
in gram, sugar, &c Pop (1891), 63,300, (1901), 63,850 

SAHIB, the usual term of native address in India 
towards a respectable European It is an Arabic 
word, signifying companion or lord The feminine 
form IS iiahthd 

SAI, the name applied to the Weeper monkey, or 
Cthut capuctnus of the naturalist This monkey, 
one of the New World or Platyrbine forms, inhabits 
Brazil The tail is hairy, and not markedly pre 
hensile 

SAIGA {Colug or Antilope Saiga), a species of 
Antilopidce or Antelopes found on the steppes of 
Russia and on the Russian borders of Asia. It fotms 
one of the two European species of Antelopes, the 
other species being the familiar Chamois Its most 
westerly limit is said to be Poland The members 
of the sub genus Saiga are distinguished by the spiral 
annular horns of the males, these appendages show- 
ing two or three curvatures, and being without sharp 
edges No muzzle exists, but lachrym il sinuses or 
* tear pits ’ are present The hair on the instep is 
arranged m a brush like manner, and inguinal pores, 
two teats, and a short tail destitute of a tuft, are 
also developed. The Saiga of Russia averages 
about 2^ feet in height The nose is of peculiar 
structure in that the nasal openings are very large, 
and are covered by a soft cartilaginous arch The 
Saiga of Tartary {S 7'artarica) is presumably a dis 
tinct species from the commoner form Its colour 
is desctibed as being of a light slate colour on the 
upper and white on the under parts Its horns are 
long and bent far bade. See also Antelope 

SAIGON, or Sai-oun, a city and nver port, capi 
tal of French Cochin C'hina, of which and of Cam 
bodia it 18 the chief trading emporium, on the right 
bank of the nver of the same name, S') miles from its 
mouth in the China Sea. The town was m great 
art destroyed on its capture by the French (1859), 
ut has been restored since that time, and now pre- 
sents much of a European appearance There is here 
a citadel, the residence of the governor, barracks, a 
military hospital, maritime arsenal, graving dock 
and floating dock, quays, Ac Saigon is a bishopnc, 
and contains a cathedral, a convent, a college of 
French inteipreters, a literary college, and other 
educational institutions The Saigon River is navig 
able, even at ebb tides, by the largest vessels up to 
the town The town has an active trade with 
Ohina, Siam, Singapore, Java, Ac , and large quanti 
ties of Bntish and French manufactures are im- 
ported, mainly by Chinese merchants The chief 
export 18 rice, but cotton, silk, hides, Ac , are also i 
exported The number of vessels cleared in 1900 
was 573, with a total tonnage of 770,422 France 
and Germany have each a larger share of the trade 
than Great Britain. The harbour is being im 


proved The markets are well supplied with poultty, 
nogs, oxen, Ac., together with dog^s flesh and alliga 
tors for native consumption Rice, areca- palms, and 
many intertropical fruit plants, grow in abundance 
around Saigon, being chiefly cultivated by women, 
and the variety as well as excellence of the fish m 
the nver can hardly be surpassed Pop about 80,000, 
including 555 Europeans and over 5000 Chmese 
SAIL. See Ship 

SAILCLOTH, a strong linen, cotton, or hempen 
cloth (under Armitage's patent, Imen and cotton 
mixed) used in making sails 
SAIL FISH See Sword fish 
SAINFOIN See Saintfoin 
SAINT ALBAN HALL, a hall at Oxford, named 
after an Oxford citizen, Robert de St Alban In 
the sixteenth century it came into the possession of 
Merton College, soon after which it was made an 
academical haJL 

j SAINT ALBANS, a city and mumcipal borough 
j in Hertfordshire, England, 20 miles north west of 
; London It stands on the summit and slope of a 
small hill, above the small nver Ver The most m 
tcresting building is the abbey church, now forming 
the cathedra], part of a celebrated monastery founded 
m 793 by Offa, king of Mercia. It stands on an 
ele\ ated site, and is a very large and beautiful struo 
ture in the form of a cross Its architecture is of 
vanous styles, comprising that of every age from Ihe 
time of the Normans to that of Edward IV It has 
recently undergone extensive restoration Its entire 
length 18 aboiit 550 feet from east to west, including 
a chapel at the east end, its breadth at the transepts 
175 feet Other buildings worthy of notice are the 
old church of St Michael’s, which contains the 
remains of Lord Bacon and a well known monument 
of him, the churches of St Peter and St Stephen, 
the old tower known as the ‘clock -house,’ built of 
flint and stone, in the early Perpendicular style, the 
town hall, the corn exchange, the hospital, and the 
jail The chief industry m St Albans is straw plait 
mg, and there are silk nulls, iron foundries, and 
breweries St Albans stands close to the site of the 
ancient Veridaimum It owes its name to Alban, 
the first martyr in Great Britain, who was buried on 
a hill near the town, where a monastery was dedi 
cated to his memory In 1455 a battle was fought 
here between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians, in 
which the former, under Richard, duke of York, 
defeated the latter, and took Henry VI prisoner, 
and in 1461 another battle was fought between the 
same parties, in which the Lancastrians under Queen 
Margaret were victorious over the Earl of Warwick 
The town at one time returned two members to Par- 
liament, and now gives name to a pari division of the 
county The bishopnc of St Albans was constituted 
in accordance with an act passed m 1875 Pop 
(1881), 10,930, (1891), 12,898, (1901), 16,019 
SAINT AMAND (Saint Amand Mont Rond), a 
town m France, in the department of Cher, 26 miles 
south of Bourgea, with iron works and porcelain 
works m the neighbourhood Pop (1896), 7493 
SAINT AMAND, a town in France, in the de- 
partment of Nord, on the Scarpe, 7 miles north-west 
of Valenciennes It has important manufactures of 
yarn for cambnes, the finest m France, and hot 
mineral springs, known to the Romans, and used 
since the fifteenth century Pop (1896), 9187 
SAINT ANDREWS See Andrews (St ) 
SAINT ANTHONY’S FIRE See Ertsipblas. 
SAINT-ARNAUD See Arnaud 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, a city and seaport m the 
United States, capital of St John’s county, Florida^ 
on a narrow peninsula formed by the Matanzas and 
San Sebastian nvers, 88 nules south-east of Jackson- 
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ville. The climate is mild, which makes it a 
favourite resort for invahds during wmter It is 
said to be the oldest town in the United States, 
having been founded by the Spaniards about 1565 
A few specimens of Spanish architecture remain, 
but these are rapidly making way for modem struc 
turea The Hotel Ponce de Leon is a splendid 
building in the early Spanish Renaissance style It 
occupies a great extent of ground, has garden courts 
and ornamental gardens There are other large 
hotels and several fine churches Pop (1890), 4742 
SAINT AUSTELIj, a town in England, in the 
county of Cornwall, 13 miles N K. of Truro, beauti 
fully situated on the southern declivity of a hill It 
is an old fashioned place with no industnes to sjieak 
of, but has a fine church, a town hall, assembly 
rooms, &c It carries on a large trade in china 
clay, exported from Charleston and Pentoi^an to 
the Staffordshire potteries and foreign countries 
In the vicinity are a numlier of tin and copper 
mines Pop (1891), 3477, (1901), 3340 

SAINT BEES, a village on the coast of Cumber 
land, 4 miles south of Whitehaven, having a grammar 
school, founded by Archbishop (jnndal in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and dunng great part of the 
nineteenth century a theological college of the 
Church of England Pop (1891) 1041 
SAINT CATHERINES COLLEGE, Cam 
BRIIXIB, was founded in 1473 by Robert Wodclarke, 
DD, chancellor of the university and provost of 
King’s College, for a master and three or more fel 
lows The foundation v^as afterwards enlarged by 
vanous benefactors, and there are at present a master, 
SIX fellows, and twenty six scholars 

SAINT CATHERINES, a flourishing town of 
Canada, in Ontario, on the WclKiid Canal, 12 miles 
north west of Niaganv It has mineral springs, is 
the centre of a large trade, and contains flour and 
saw mills, foundries, &c Ship building is also en 
gaged in It contains several fine hotels a convent a 
marine hospital, &c Pop (1891), 9170, (1901), 9946 
SAINT CLAIR, a river of North America, which 
flows from Lak« Huron into Lake St Clair, separat 
in^ Canada and the United States It is alsjut 40 
miles long, and of easy navigation 

SAINT CLAIR, a lake in North America, situ 
ated between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and con 
nccted with the former by St Clair River, with the 
latter by Detroit River It is 30 miles long, and 
its greatest breadth is 24 miles, area, 396 square 
miles. It cont uns several fint islands 
SAINT CLOUD See Cloud (St ) 

SAINT CYR SeeCYU(ST) 

SAINT DOMINGO See Hayti 
SAINTE BEUVE, Charles Francois de, acele 
brated French literary critic, was Ixirn at Boulogne 
sur Mer on Dec 23, 1804 He was educated at a 
school in his native town, and from 1818 at the 
College Charlemagne and the College Bourlxin in 
Pans He was attracted to the physical and natural 
sciences by Lamarck, Magt ndie, and others, and in 
1823 he entered on the study of medicine In 1824 
he became a regular contributor to the Globe, a 
liberal and philosophical journal whieh had several 
men of high distinction on its staff A highly 
eulogistic review of Victor Hugo’s Odes contributed 
to this |)aper in 1827 gained him the fnendship of 
the poet, and began his connection with the romantic 
movement For an Academy prize he wrote his 
Tableau de la Poesie Fran^aise au Seizi^me Siwle 
(1828) In the following year appeared his some 
what morbid novel. Vie, Poesies et Pensees de 
Joseph Delorme, and in 1830 he dedicated a volume 
of poems, entitled Consolations, to Victor Hugo 
About this period he was associated with the Saint 


Simonians, and afterwards with I#amennais, but he 
soon broke with them and also with Hugo and the 
romanticists. His novel VolupbS (1884), which is 
essentially autobiographical, may be regarded as 
marking this turning point in his career, but Pensees 
d’Aofit (1837), a volume of poems, is still coloured 
by his religiosity His next work and his greatest 
18 Port Royal (five v ols., 1840-48 , 5th ed , seven vole., 
1888-91), an exhaustive history of Jansenism, begun 
in the spirit of an admirer and ended in that of an 
unbiassed critic Dining the prejiaration of this 
work he studied at Lausanne, but by 1840 he was 
back in France, and in that year Cousin apiKunted 
him libranan of the Mazarin libraiy He was ad 
mitted a member of the French Academy m 1844, 
and four years later he resigned his lihrananship 
and accepted a professorial chair at Li^ge His 
lectures there formed the basis of his next work, 
Ch&teaubnand et son Groupe Litteraire sous 1 Em 
pire (two vols, 1860) He eagerly welcomed the 
coup d'Uat and the second empire, and in const*- 
quence found it impossible to secure a hearing at the 
College de France, where he was appointed pro 
fessor of Latin poetry in 1855 He puVilished his 
undelivered lectures m a volume entitled jfetude sur 
Virgile (1857), and from 1857 till 1861 he held the 
chair of French literature at the l&cole Normale 
In 1865 he was appointed a senator, and in this 
cajiaeity he regained jiopularity by his defence of 
freedom of thought and speech against clericals and 
others In 1849, after returning from Li^ge, he 
began in the Constitutionnel the series of Alonday 
critical articles on literary subjects which has gained 
him a European reputation The first article was 
dated Oct 1, 1849, in Dteembei, 1852, he trans- 
ferred them to the Moniteur, an official journal , 
but in 1861 he returned to the Constitutionnel, 
only, however, to leave it again soon afterwards for 
the Moniteur When the Journal Officiel was 
founded in 1868 and the Moniteur became inde- 
pendent, Hainte Beuve chose to adhere to the latter, 
but his first article was cut down by the censor 
He at once went over to the opposition Temps, 
where he continued his studies till his death, which 
took place at Pans on Oct 13, 1869 These articles 
were published in two senes, Causenes du Lundi 
(fifteen vols, 1851-02) and Nouveaux Lundis (thir 
teen vols, 1803-72), but the posthumous Premiers 
Lundis (3 vols , 1875), containing some of his youth 
ful critiques, is incorrectly entitled Portraits de 
Ftmmes (1844), Portraits Litteraires (three vols, 
1844), and Portraits Contemporains (1846) are 
composed of contnbutions to the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and similar journals His other works 
comprise De la Libert^ de I’Enseignement (1868), 
P J Proudhon, sa Vie et sa Correspondance (1872), 
Lettrcb k la Pnneesse (1873), letters to Mathilde, 
sister of Napoleon III , Chronnjues Pansiennes 
(1876), Correspondance (two vols ,1877-78), Nouvelle 
Correspondance (1880), Le Clou d’Or (1880), letters 
to Madame D’Arbouville, La Pendule (1880), and 
Lettres au Professeur Gaullieur (1895) In his Cau 
senes Sainte-Beuve rejected all general conceptions, 
and sought not to generalire or to direct literary 
movements, but simply to analyse and record See 
Troubat’a Souvenirs du dernier Secretaire de Samte- 
Beuve (1890) , D’Haussonville’s Sainte Beuve, sa 
Vie et ses GJuvres (1875), &c 
SAINT ELIAS, a mountain near the western 
coast of North America, on the boundary between 
Canada and Alaska, about 25 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean It rises 18,010 feet above the ocean, and is 
completely isolated Its summit was first reached 
in 1897 by a party of Italians under Prmce Luigi 
of Savoy 
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SAINTE-MAHIE-AUX-MINES. See Mab- 

EIROK. 

SAINTE3, a town in France, in the department 
ef Obarente Inf^neure, on -a slope above the Char- 
ente, here crossed by a bridge formerly adorned by a 
Homan tnumphal arch m honour of Germanicus, 
whioh IS now transferred to the Roman road to Poi 
tiers, 86 miles N N w of La Rochelle It was a place 
of importance under the Romans, of whom there are 
still many interesting remains, and has an ancient 
cathedral, two other ancient churches, a communal 
college, court house, library, and theatre The manu 
factures include woollen and cotton goods, earthen 
ware, casks, and leather, and the tm^e is in wheat, 
maize, brandy, timber, Ac It was anciently the 
capital of the Santones, and afterwards of the pro 
Vince of Saintonge Pop (1896), 15,486 
SAINT EVREMONl), Cuaules dk MABauBTKL 
ns Saint Dknis, Seignkub de, French writer of the 
seventeenth century, bom at St DeniB le Guaat, near 
Ooutances, in the department of Manche, in 1610 
died in England, September 20, 1703 He entered 
the army at the age of sixteen, and fought bravely 
at Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlingen, and even at 
this early period of his life he laid the foundation of 
his subsequent reputation as a marvellous talker 
l>uring the wars of the Fronde he joined the party 
of the king, wrote a pungent satire on the opposite 
party (Retraite du Due de Longueville), and obtained 
the rank of major general {marechal de camp) He 
now began to play a brilliant r61e among the wits of 
Pans, he shone in the salon of Ninon de TEnclos, 
with whom he always maintained a friendly inter 
(ourse, and with equal grace professed and prac 
tised the doctrines of the Epicurean philosophy as 
they are commonly understood This pleasant mode 
of life was, however, interrupted in 1661, owing to 
the discovery of a satirical letter by him on the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, which was likely to bring 
down upon him the vengeance of Ma/arin To 
escape the Bastille he found it necessary to exile 
himself, and spent most of the rest of bis life at the 
court of the kings of England Between 1664 and 
1670 he lived some years in Holland He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey The writings of 
Saint Evremond were only circulated furtively dur 
ing his lifetime, and for the most part in manuscript, 
but their merit has kept them from perishing The 
most celebrated are. Observations sur balluste et 
Taoite, Rdflexious sur la trag<^die ei la comddie, 
Discours sur les belles lettres, Rdfiexions sur I’usage 
de la vie, Rt^flcxions sur les divers g^nics du peuple 
romain, ParallMe du Tuienne et de Cond^, and his 
Lettres The works of Saint Evremond were pub 
lished at London in 1706 Among volunus of silcc 
tions, with biographical introductions, arc those of 
Hippeau (1862), Giraud (1865), Lescurt (1881), and 
Macd ( 1 894) See Saintsbury s Mis( cllaneous Essays 

SAINTFOIN, Saini-oin {Onohiychis saiim)^ a 
leguminous plant like the pea, which grows wild in 
the countries about the Mediterranean, and is often 
cultivated elsewhere for fodder The stem is about 
or 2 feet high, the leaves are pinnate, composed 
of small leaflets, the flowers are pretty large and 
showy, of a fine pink colour, and disposed in a 
short spike, upon a long axillary peduncle Cattle 
are extremely fond of it In its wild state it is 
only found on dry, warm, chalky soils, where it is of 
great duration, and it is chiefly m such districts that 
it 18 cultivated to advantage Its peculiar \alue is 
that it may be grown on soils unfit for being con- 
stantly under tillage, and which would yield little 
under grass The deeper the soil is stirred previously 
to sowing the better The seed is generally put m 
broadcast at the rate of three or four bushels to an 


acre, and sometimes a bttle red clover is sown aftei^ 
wards to produce a crop the second season, when the 
ssint-foin plants are but small Saintfoin is hi^y 
nutritive, either cut green or made mto hay '^e 
produce, on a medium of soils and cultivation, may 
probably be estimated at from to 2 tons the acre 
The usual duration of this plant in a profitable state 
IS from eight to ten years It ordinarily attains its 
perfect growth in about three years. The proportion 
of nutritive matter in saint fom is estimated eqxud 
to that afforded by white and red clover 
SAINT FRANCIS, a nver which rises in Mis- 
souri and flows mto the Mississippi m Arkansas, 
lat 34*" 46' N It 18 a large river, and was formerly 
navigable 300 miles for large keel boats, but the 
earthquakes of 1811-12 rais^ its channel so much, 
and so irregularly, as to cause the waters to overflow 
the banks and form a vast number of lakes and 
irreclaimable swamps along its former course. At 
high water this river is still navigable at some seasons 
of the year for about 160 miles, and there are several 
considerable settlements about 70 miles from its 
mouth Its waters abound with excellent fish. 
SAINT GALL See Gall (St ) 

SAINT GEORGE’S ENSIGN, the flag of the 
British navy, a large white flag with a St George’s 
cross in red upon it and a Union Jack in the upper 
corner next the mast 

SAINT GERMAIN See Germain (St ) 
SAINT HELENA See Helena (Si ) 

SAINT HELENS, a mun, county, and park 
borough of England, in Lancashire, 11 miles bnb. 
of LiverpooL Till a comparatively recent period an 
unimportant village, it is now a prosperous town. 
It owes its rise to the working of extensive coal beds 
in the vicinity, and the introduction of various 
branches of manufacture, more especially that of 
glass, which is carried on in all its varieties to a 
great extent Copper smelting and rolling, iron 
casting and forging, are also extensively carried on , 
and there are large chemical works, lead works, and 
jKitteries, besidi^ a large brewery A town hall 
was erected in 1876-76, and a technical institute 
was presented to the town in 1896 It returns one 
member to Parliament Pop (1891), 71,288, (1901), 
eo bor 84,410, pari bor 80,722 
SAINT HELIER See Helier 
SAINT HILAIRE, Geofi<koy See Gbofvbot 
S r Hilaire. 

SAINT JOHN See Boltnobroke 
SAINT JOHN Knights op See John (St ) 
SAINT JOHN’S BREAD See Carob tree 
SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE, Cambridge, a col 
lege founded in its present form by Margaret, countess 
of Richmond and Derby, mother of King Henry 
VII , in 1511 The foundress having died before her 
designs were completed, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in establishing the college on the scale origin 
ally intended, but mainly by the exertions of Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, then chancellor of the univer 
sity, sufficient funds weie raised to endow thirty two 
fellowships The college now consists of a master, 
at least fifty six felloi^s, sixty foundation scholars, 
and nine sizars, both fellowships and scholarships 
being perfectly open to all British subjects. The 
governing body is a council consisting of the master 
and twelve fellows, elected by the feUows generally 
Candidates for the fellowships must be gr^uates of 
Cambridge or Oxford The fellows, except those 
holding certain offices in the college or the university, 
\acate their fellowships after six years’ tenure Five 
fellowships are professorial fellowships to be held by 
professors of the university under conditions pre- 
soribed in the university statutes. There are three 
divinity studentships of the value of about £80, ten- 
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Able for time yean, and open to the competition of 
Bacheloie of Arte not of enffioient etanding to tidce 
the degree of M A » also four law stadentihlps of 
the valne of £150 tenable for four years, and a 
Hebrew eoholarship of the value of £32 tenable for 
three years. Some £6700 are expended annually m 
assisting deserving students of the college, and there 
are a number of prizes which are awarded on the 
results of the annual examinations. The college has 
the patronage of fifty -two livings The buddings 
include four courts chiefly of brick, the new court 
(1826) is across the Cam and is budt of stone The 
chapel (1869) is by Sir Gilbert Scott, and is a fine 
specimen of the early decorated style The com- 
lunation room, 93 feet long, and the library (1628), 
are very curious and stnking The third and new 
courts are united by an ornamental covered bridge, 
commonly called the * bridge of sighs ’ Ascham, 
Ben Jonson, Bentley, Bowland Hdl, Wilberforce, 
Wordsworth, and Lord Palmerston, were members of 
the college 

SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE, OxFOUn, a college 
founded m 1556 by Sir Thomas White, Kmght, and 
alderman of London The original foundation con 
sisted of a president, fifty fellows and scholars, a 
chaplain, an organist, six singing men, eight choris- 
ters, and two sextons Under the statutes made by 
the University of Oxford Commissioners the found- 
ation will henceforth consist of (1) Not less than 
fourteen nor more than eighteen fellowships, of which 
seven may be official fellowships, the rest tenable for 
seven years To these may at future times be added 
two ex oj^cio fellowships to be held by the Laudian 
professor of Arabic and the professor of civil engin- 
eenng (2) Not less than twenty eight scholarships, 
of which SIX shall be open, fifteen appropriated to 
Merchant Q’aylors’ School, two to Coventry School, 
two to Bristol School, two to Reading School, and 
one to Tunbridge School (3) Four senior scholar 
ships conhned to former pupils of Merchant Tailors’ 
School There is also one 0])0U scholarship, called 
the Holmes Scholarship, tenable for five years, and 
one, tenable for four years, created from the ^tate 
of William Lambe There are four fellowships, 
tenable for fourteen years, open with certain limita- 
tions and under certain conditions in respect of 
literary proficiency, first to the kindred of the founder, 
Dudley Fereday of Ettmgshall Park, Stafford, 
secon^y to natives of Stailordshire, and then to any 
other person whatsoever Under the will of the 
Rev J T C’asherd, D C L , prebendary of IJandatf, 
four scholarships of £S0each per annum were founded, 
also certain exhibitions for undergraduates not on 
any foundation, and of at least one year’s standing 
in the college There are thirty three livmgs in the 
patronage of the college 

SAINT JOSEPH, a town in the United States, 
capital of Buchanan county, Missouri, on the left 
bank of the river Missouri, 168 miles north west of 
Jefferson City direct, and 340 mdes distant from that 
city by nver It contains a fine court house, city 
hall, over 20 churches, numerous high and common 
schools, state lunatic asylum, theatre, ofiera-house, 
&c It 18 the most commercial and populous town 
of Western Missouri, and is an important railway 
centre It has manufactures of iron, woollens, and 
carnages and wagons, and si veral large pork packing 
establishments Pop (1890), 52,324, (1900), 102,979 

SAINT JUST, A^TOINE Louis Li:oN Florelle 
DK, one of the most prominent men in the French 
revolution, horn at Decize, m the department of 
Ni^vre, on Aug 25, 1767 , executed J uly 28, 1794 He 
adopted with enthusiasm the pnnciples of the revo- 
lution Having been returned to the convention by 
the department of Aisne, he in the first speech which 


he delivered there maintained tiu^ everr FVench- 
man had the same right against Louis X vl which 
Bruins had against Csssar He warn perhaps the 
most energetic and resolnte of the whole party of 
the Mountain. In his zeal for the cause to whicli 
he was attached he did not shrink from the most 
violent and sanguinary measures to crush his oppo- 
nents. At the end of 1798 he was made president 
of the convention, and m the spring of 1794 drew up 
the accusations agsunst Danton, H^rault de SeoheUes^ 
and Camille Desmoulins He fell with Hobeeplerre 
through the events of the 9th Thermidor (duly 27, 
1794, see France — History), and perished on the 
same scaffold with him on the following day He 
was the author of some poems of mediocre merit, 
and also of some poUtical pamphlets Esprit de U 
Revolution et de la Constitution do France (1791), 
Rapports faits k la Conventions, Frigments sur les 
Institutions (1800), and an Essai de Constitution 
His (Euvres politiques were published m 1883-34 
SAINT LO See Lo (St ) 

SAINT LOUIS, a town in Western Africa, capital 
of the French possession of Senegal, on an island of 
the same name at the mouth of the Senegal The 
anchorage in front of the town is ^od, and on the 
east there is an easy access for ships The town 
contains large warehouses Pop 20,000 
SAINT LOUIS (U S ) See Louis (St ) 

SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, a remarkabte 
conical rock on the coast of England, county of Com 
wall, on the north west side of Mount’s Bay, opposite 
the town of Marazion. It consists of a vast mass of 
granite protruding through schistous rooks, and rising 
gradually from a base nearly 1 mile in circumference 
to a height of 250 feet It is connected with the 
mainland by an isthmus, which is dry at low but 
covered at high water On its summit are the 
remams of a monastery founded by Edward the 
Confessor, which was suhseiiuently fortified Its 
}x>Bsessi()n was disputed during the Lancastrian and 
the Parliamentary wars There is a fishing village 
at the base of the mount 

SAINT MICHEL, Mont, a fortified rock in the 
department of La Mancbe, France, m Cancale Bay, 
7 miles south west of Avranebes It has a castle, 
formerly a house of correction, and an old church of 
the tenth century I’liere is a straggling village on 
the hill, with a population of about 300 

SAINT N A/ AIRE, a town of France, depart- 
ment of the Ijoire Infdneuro, situated on a promon 
tory between the right hank of the Loire and the 
ocean Previous to 1845 St Nazaire was a small 
village Works were then commenced to fit it for 
serving as an outport to Nantes, from which it is 
distant about 88 miles, and a large basin and break- 
water were constructed A second large basin and 
other works have been constructed, and St Navaire 
has now an important trade Pop (1901), 34,671 
SAINT NEOTS, a market town, England, county 
of Huntingdon, on the right bank of the Ouse, 
9 miles south by west of Huntingdon It has a 
spacious market place and a handsome church The 
chief industry is the manufacture of paper, and there 
18 an iron foundry Pop (1891), 4077, (1901), 3880 
SAINT NICOLAS, a town of Belgium, province 
of East Flanders, 19 miles ene of Ghent, on the 
railway from Ghent to Antwerp The streots are 
spacious and regular, the market place is one of the 
largest in the kingdom The Church of St Nicolas 
IS a handsome edifice The town has manufactures 
of cottons, woollens, silks, and numerous minor 
articles , breweries, distillcnes, tannenes, and other 
works, and a trade in com, flax, hemp, hops, Ac, 
There are various educational, charitable, and scien- 
tific institutions Pop (1900), 30,464 
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SAINT OMER See Ombb (Saiht). 
SAINTONGE, a former province of Eraace, now 
moBtly m the department of Charente>Inf4neure 
SAINT PAUL, a city of the United States, 
capital of Minnesota, is situated on the Mississippi, 
mainly on the east side, and occupies heights rising 
from the nver, which is here crossed by five bridges 
It IS well laid out, has many parks, electnc and 
cable tramways, Ac The chief buildings comprise 
the state capitol, city hall, government buildings, 
fine business premises, various educational and bene- 
volent institutions Eesides numerous public schools 
there are here a manual training college, Hamlme 
University, Macalister College, Concordia College, 
two Roman Catholic seminaries, Ac, and there is 
also a free city library The industnes are very 
varied, and the trade is large, the business done 
extending over a wide area The city is the centre 
of numerous railways, and is the head of iiaviga 
tion on the Mississippi Pop in 1850, 500, in 1890, 
188,156, m 1900, 163,065 
ST PAUL DE LOANDA See Loanda 
ST PETRESBURG See Pktkrsburo (St ) 
SAINT PIERRE See Pierriu (Saint) 
SAINTS, persons of extreme sanctity or holiness, 
in a specific sense, persons whose lives have lx.en 
deemed so eminently pious that the Roman Catholic 
Church has authonred its members to pray for their 
intercession or assistance, as being now m heaven 
and having power to aid their votaries The doctrine 
of saints, and the ideas and usages which grew out 
of it, their veneration and invocation, the power 
which they are considered to possess of interceding for 
men with God and of working miracles, their peculiar 
patronage of particular mdividuals, Ac , form one of 
the mam points of difference between the Protestants 
and the adherents of the above mentioned churches 
The Bictioiinaire de Th^ologie (Toulouse, 1817), 
a work exhibiting the Catholic faith and defending 
It against Protestantism, speaks of saints in the 
following manner — ‘Ihe name of saint is given 
to a person who is not only much attached to the 
worship of the true God but who is exempt from 
every considerable vice, and who practises the Ghnstian 
virtues m an exalted degree, and as the bliss of 
heaven is the certain row^ of such a life we often 
understand by taints those who enjoy eternal felicity 
When the church is convinced that an individual 
has led such a holy and pure life, when God has 
deigned to attest it by miracles, it places him among 
the number of saints by a decree of canonization, 
and authorizes the faithful to render him public 
worship (See Oanonizaiion ) The church, how- 
ever, does not intend to intimate thereby that such 
an individual has been exempt from every weakness 
of humamty, and that he has never sinned, human 
frailty does not admit of this perfection ’ 

The article from which this definition is taken treats 
the worship and invocation of saints and their inter 
lesBion as something essential to the Catholic faith, 
while there are other Catholic writers who explicitly 
say that the church has made the worship of saints 
not a matter of doctrine but simply of discipline. 
Without further statement of the views of Cathohe 
writers, among whom, as may be imagined, a great 
many shades of opinion proved on this subject, from 
the extreme view, by no means unfrequently mam- 
tamed, that saints are persons who have led a life 
«o much more virtuous than was necessary to obtain 
liappmess in another state that this surplus of virtue 
is made operative by their intercession for the salva 
tion of others, down to the other view just men 
tioned, we refer the reader to the decree of the 
Gounol of Trent as the acknowledged orthodox basis 
of the veneration of samts, images^ relics, Aa It 


it explicitly stated there that Jetns Christ Is the 
only Redeemer and Saviour, but that it is *good and 
useful suppliantly to invoke saints and to resort to 
their prayers and assistance,’ that they pray for 
men, that their bodies are to be venerated W the 
faithful, and that the images of Christ, of the 
Mother of God, and of other saints, are to be luso 
venerated — * not that it is beheved t^t any divinity 
or power resides m them on account of which they 
are to be worshipped, or that any benefit u to m 
sought from them, or any confidence placed m images, 
as was done formerly by the Gentiles, who fixed 
their hope in idols, but that we honour the subjects 
represented when we kiss their images or uncover 
our heads before them,’ Ac This is accompanied 
with the usual anathema i^ainst all who teach or 
profess contrary doctrines But so much depends 
upon the true understanding of the decrees upon 
these points, and so easy is it to put vanous mterpre* 
tations on human language, that we shall give that 
part of the decree of the twenty fifth session of the 
Council of Trent which relates to the subject of this 
article in the onginal ^ The Catholic theology has 
two different words for the veneration of saints, and 
that of God and the Mediator, the former being 
called dvlm, the latter iotrta, and the church must 
watch that the former does not degenerate mto the 
latter How much the worship of samts and the 
I great variety of human characters which thus became 
I objects of veneration contnbuted to the diffusion of 
Christianity in the middle ages, how it brought 
I Christianity mto connection with the fine arts by 
affordmg the most copious store of religious subjects 
to the genius of artists, and how the worship of the 
Virgin Mary became a very active element in the 
religion of the middle ages, as it still is a pro 
mment feature in the Roman Cathohe faith, would 

I ‘Maudat lancta Synodus omnibus Episcopis et otetens 
dooendi munus curainque snstinentibus ut Juxta CatholioBa 
et ApoBtoliosB Ecclesira usum a pnmajvis Chrutiaum religiouis 
temponbuB receptum saxictommque Patrum consensionem et 
saororum Concihorum decreta m piimis de Sanctorum inter 
oessione, invooatione, Reliquiarum honore et legitimo ima- 
ginum UBU, fideles diligenter instruant. docentes eos, Sanotos, 
una cum Christo regnantes oratioues suas pro homiiubus 
Deoofierre, boimm atque utile esse BU]>pliciter eos invooare et 
ob beneficiH impetranda a Deo per Fihum ejus Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum, qui solus noeter Hedemptor et Salvator 
est, ad eorum onitiones, opem auxiliumque oonfugere illos 
vero, qui negant SanctM, eetema felicitate in omlo fnientes, 
invocaiidoB esse aut qui asseruut vel illos pro hominibos non 
orare vel eorum, ut pro nobis etiam singulis oreut, invooa 
tionera esse idololatriam vel piignare cum verbo Dei adversa 
nque hoiion unms mediatoris Dei et hominum Jesu Christi 
vel stultum esse m ccelo reguantibus voce vel mente suppheare, 
impie sentire Sanctorum quoque martyrum, et allorum cum 
Christo viventium sancta coiqxira quae viva membra fuerunt 
Chnsti, et templum Spintus sancti ab ipso ad setemam vitam 
Buscitanda et glonficanda, a fidelibus veneranda esse, iierqute 
multa beneflcia a Deo hommibus prsestantur ita at affirmantes, 
Sanctorum Reliquiis venerationem atque honorem non deberi, 
vel eas aliaque sacra monumenta a fidelibus inutiliter honot ari, 
atque eorum opis impetrandae lausa Sanctorum memorias 
fmstra fi equentari, omnino daninandoe esse prout Jampridem 
eos damnavit, et nunc etiam damnat Ecolesia Imagines |iorro 
Christi Deii)ar» Virginis et aliorum Sanctorum in templis 
pnusertim habendas et retinendas eisque debitum honorem 
et venerationem xmpertiendam , non quod oredatur in«>— n 
aliqua in us divmitas, vel virtue, propter quam slnt oolendm 
vel quod ab eis sit aliquid peteudiim , vel quod fiducia in 
imagiuibus sit Agenda veluti olim fiebat a Oeutibus, quee in 
idolis sjiem suam oollooabant , sed quoniam honos qui eis 
exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa quae lUae rspraesentant ita 
at per imagmes, quas osculamur, et ooram quibus eaput 
apenmus et procumbimus, Christum adoremus, et Sanotoa, 
quorum illss similitudinem gerunt, veneramur id quod Con> 
ciliorum, pnesertim vero seoundas Niossnse Bynodi deoretis 
contra imagmum oppugnatorss eat sanoituia.* 
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Uglily lutereitiiig to ocnudder, Imt our Umite 
wSi not ulow it 

Tlie Cathobos regard their notions on the subieot 
of saints as snpporM by different parts of the Bible 
—lor example, 2 Tim. ii 12, vanous passages in the 
Apocalypse, Jer xy 1, 5, Luke xvl 9 — and the 
writmgs of many of the early fathers, as Ongen, 
who wrote in the third century (1 de Orat n. 11, and 
several other places of the same character), for the 
invocation of the saints they refer chiefly to Gen 
xlvbi 16, John xii 26, xvu. 20, and many passages 
in early Christian writers The Protestants object 
to the whole doctrme, and allege that even Christ 
himself said, ‘There is none good but one, that is, 
Gb>d,' that not only is the idea of samts as inter- 
cessors nowhere contained m the Bible, but that it 
origmated oentunes after the establishment of Chns- 
tiamty, that it is against the chief doctnne of Chris- 
tianity, which declares all men to be sinners, and to 
be sav^ only by Christ, that it is impious to imagme 
God like an earthly king who is mfluenced by the 
■uggestions of those around him, that Christ’s media- 
tion, founded on the place which he holds m the 
Tnmty, gives no countenance to this dogma, and 
that it can be clearly proved that many saints, now 
so considered, never existed, but were the offspring 
of Ignorance, mistaking, for example, a Greek word 
in a church inscnption for the name of the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated, and that others 
were of very equivocal characters, ^ that fraud evid- 
ently sometimes had part m the creation of saints, 
and that a doctrme which has led for centuries, and 
so universallY, to such gross superstitions as Catholics 
themselves admit have often arisen from the doctrme 
of samts, notwithstanding these superstitions are not 
supported by the Council of Trent, must be highly 
dangerous, for the essential question with regard to 
every law and doctrme is not. For what was it 
intended ? but. How does it operate ? If Protestants 
do not see that the Bible contains any divine com- 
mand which could fairly lead to the invocation of 
samts and to the sup[>o8ition of their mtercesHion for 
men with God, still less do they And any ground I 
for the veneration of relics The doctnne of saints 
seems to us to have essentially onginated from the 
\ irtues displayed by the martyrs Martyrdom always 
remamed the most common ground of saintship, pro 
bably from its supposed resemblance to our Saviour, 
who was made perfect or consummate through suffer- 
ing When the gospel had filled the heart of believers 
with the hope of an eternal life of felicity death soon 
came to be considered as affording occasion for joy 
rather than sorrow to the friends of the departed 
This opinion has been maintained unqualifiedly by 
St Cyprian m his treatise De Mortalitate The 
anmversaries of the death of friends were celebrated 
by partaking of the Lord’s supper and by a gift laid 
on the altar, m return for which the prayer for the 
soul of the deceased was introduced into the prayers 
which preceded the communion If this was the 
case with all it was naturally still more so with the 
martyrs, whose death was their glory Hence the 
anniversaries of their suffering were called the dies 
nalaleiy ruUalitta martyrum, genethlia ton martyr on 
We find m Eusebius (lib iv 16) the report of the 

* Doctor Reichlin Meldog^ Catholic * professor ordinariua' 
of eoclemaatioal history, and temporary dean of the theological 
faculty at Freiburg, aaya, in hia Protosala for Reformations 
in the German Catholic Church, * The old Roman breviary, 
crammed with fictitious or much oolouivd aiieulotes of saints, 
with repetitions that weary, with passages of indecorous im 
port, Ac , requires a thorough revision ’ In another passage 
he says, * Some masses are founded on stonea not sufficiently 
proved, or palpable fiotions, as ths massof the *lanosa GhrisU,’ 
ths *inventio orucis,' Ac. 


martyrdom of Bishop Polyosip hyi the oommunity 
of Smyrna. They say were, in answer to the 
reproachee of the heathens, ‘They (the heathen) 
do not know that we can never forsake that Christ 
who has suffered for idl the saved, nor can worship 
any one besides. Him we worship as the Son of Cbxi, 
but the martyrs we love as they deserve on account 
of their unparalleled love of their King and Lord,* Aa 
They continue ‘ We took up his bones, which are 
more precious than gold and jewels, and laid them 
down m the proper place, and God will grant that 
we may assemble there in joy and gladness and cele- 
brate the festival of his martyrdom m memory of the 
departed champions, and to exercise and prepare those 
who are still awaiting the struggle ’ In this passage 
we see already the beginning of the veneration of 
relics. By degrees the veneration of martyrs and 
the estimation of their relics increased, and according 
to the unanimous testimony of the most distinguished 
fathers of the church of the fourth and fifth ceutunes 
they were even then invoked as intercessors at the 
throne of GUxL In ages when information is trans 
mitted chiefly by tradition facts easily become exag 
gerated without intentional violation of the truth, 
and soon many miracles were reported to have beeu 
wrought by their relics or intercession. At the same 
time it 18 undeniable that, with the diffusion of Chns 
tianity, when danger was no longer connected with 
its profession, and many persons came over to this 
religion who had but an imperfect knowledge of it» 
and had not abandoned entirely their former super- 
stitions, pagan notions often became blended with 
the new religion, and as many statues of pagan 
deities were changed into those of martyrs and other 
persons distiii^ished for pi( ty, so some hymns, origin 
ally addressed to these deities, were now sometimes 
addressed to departed Chnstians who had been eminent 
for piety, and the special protection of certain iiersons 
or things, as ships, churches, Ac , was attributed to 
them as intercessors with God When monarohs 
became Christians and the persecution of believers 
ceased, so that instances of martyrdom were no 
longer found, the retiring from the world to the 
seclusion of a convent or other great saenhees made 
from religious motives often led to investing the 
deceased with the character of intercessors with 
God A [>10118 bishop, who had devoted his whole 
life to the welfare of his flock, was looked upon as 
retaining his care for it in the regions of eternal 
bliss, so that, by degrees, many saints arose, and it 
naturally bajipened that this honour was sometimes 
paid to unworthy persons, and sometimes actual fraud 
was committed to obtain it It was not uncommon 
for a person to be long considered and invoked as 
a saint when it remamed doubtful whether he was 
so regarded by the church Hence we find that the 
council at Frankfort-on the Mam (794) prohibited 
the invocation of new saints, and Charlemagne again, 
m 805, revived the decree The pope at last took the 
matter into his own hands Pope John XV in 998 
gave the flrst example of a canoui/ation by the lioman 
see , and Alexander III declared m 1 1 70 that canoniza- 
tion was an exclusive right of the pope, with whom it 
has smee remamed.* See Canonization and Beati- 
fication 

Few popes have become saints Pius V , in 1712, 
was the first for almost 1000 years, and, so far, has 
been the last France, Naples, and the German 
Empire would not acknowledge the canonization of 
Gregory VII by Benedict XIII in 1728 

Countries, cities, arts, trades, orders, things, Ac., 

*The above mentioned decree of the Council of Trent aleo 
guards against the introduction of new miracles, new relioa 
Ac if not approved of by the bishop of the diooeea 
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luve thflftr patron Bafnti; but the church, tt weiDii 
determines nothing m relation to them St Denis 
is the patron of France, St George of England and 
Rnssia, St Andrew cd Scotland, St Patrick of 
Ireland, Olaff of Norway, Cnut or Canute of 
Denmark, Nepomuc of Bohemia, Cemlia of music, 
Hubert of huntmg, Crispin of shoemakers, ko. 
The Greek Church does not acknowledge the saints 
canonized after its separation from the Western 
Church. See Acta Sanctorum 
^ SAINTS’ DAYS are days set apart by tradi- 
tional usage or authonty of the church for anmver- 
saiy celebrations in honour of particular saints I'he 
degree of honour paid to these days differs according 
to the dignity of the saint commemorated on them, 
and sometimes according to local circumstances, the 
patron samt of a church, town, or country receiving 
ipecial honour from those who are supposed to enjoy 
his protection. Saints* days were instituted m 
honour of martyrs 'I’he day of a martyr s death was 
called his birth day, and was celebrate d accordingly 
Samts’ days form a special class of the festivals of 
the church See Ffsuvai.s 

SAINT SFRVAN, a seaport town of France, 
department of Ille-et-Vilaine, situated at the mouth 
of the Kance, a few hundred yards from St Malo, 
from which it is separated by a narrow arm of the 
sea, which is now formed into a dock It has brewenet 
and ship building yards, and manufactures cables, 
cordage, and sea biscuit *1 here is a harbour for war- 
vessels hero Pop (18^)6), 0456 
SAINT SIMON, an ancient French family, which 
claims to denve its origin, through the C’ounts of 
Vermandois, from Charlemagne Louis de Bouvroy, 
duke de St. Simon, a peer of France, known as the 
author of the well known M^moires, was born m 
1676, and died in 1765 He was brought up on 
terms of intimate friendship with the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards regent, to whom he became warmly at- 
tached. He was employed in several diplomatic 
missions, and was made one of the council of regency 
under the Duke of Orleans, after whose death, being 
invited, as the French phrase is, to reside less constantly 
at Versailles, he retiicd to his estates Although a 
favoured councillor of the Duke of Orleans he did 
not join m his orgies, and at the court of Louis XIV 
his independence had {)roved adverse to his promo 
tion As ambassador to Spam in 1721 he negotiated 
the projected marriage of Louis XY with the In 
fanta, which was afterwards frustrated by the Duke 
of Bourbon, the regent s rival llis memoirs, com 
menoed m 1694, while serving m the army, and on 
which he laboured for sixty years, remained a long 
tune m manuscript, and were afterwards published m 
a mutilated fonn, with many suppressions Ihe first 
complete edition appeared m Pans m 1829-31 (m 
twenty-one vols 8vo), under the title of Mdmoires 
completset authentniues du Due de Samt Simon sur 
le Sihcle de Louis XIV , et la Kt''gence, pubht‘8 pour 
la piemihre Fois sur le Manuscrit original cntibre- 
ment ^ent de la Main de 1 Auteur, par M le Marquis 
de Saint Simon The M^moires of St Simon before 
tlieir complete publication were known to Voltaire, 
Harm ontel, and Duclos They are the work of a man 
of high moral pnnciple, ridiculously wedded to court 
forms and aristocratic notions of precedence, butwitbal 
a profound observer, with a large share of political 
knowledge and sagacity, and a genius for personal 
portraiture and description Though often rendered 
partial by prejudice, he knew also how to distinguish 
merit even in his adversaries Oheruel’s edition of 
the Memoiros (21 vols , 1873-81 ) may bo mentioned, 
and also Bayle St John’s translation (abridged) 
SAINT SIMON, Claude IIknri, Comte de, 
founder of a philosophico-religious sect of socialists, 


WM bom at Paris 17tb October, 1760 Bom of a 
family which traced its descent to Charlemagne (see 
the preceding article), the future social reformer 
i^pean to have drawn hia early inspiration from a 
circumstance so little m accordance with his subee 
quent career He conceived that his ongm destmed 
him to great achievements The real source of thia 
conviction was probably, however, the consciousness 
of mtellectual power, and it might attach itself arbi 
tranly to the circumstance of birth as the distmddon 
he had licen taught to prize most highly At the 
age of thirteen he offended his father by refusing to- 
receive his first communion, because be found him- 
self unable to entertain the appropriate convictions 
Before he was sixteen he gave his servant orders to- 
call him m the morning with the summons, * Rise, 
M le Comte, you have great things to do’ His 
education was according to his rank, but, except that 
he numbered D’Alembert among his masters, it does 
not appear to have been in any way remarkable At 
the age of eighteen he embraced the career of anns- 
and be served m the closing campaigns of the Ameri 
can war of mdependence, in which he appears to have 
distinguished himself Returning home with the 
order of Cincinnatus, he was made prisoner m the 
naval combat m which the French were defeated by 
Rodney, and remained a prisoner at Jamaica till the 
peace in 1783 On his return he was created a 
Knight of St Louis, and appointed colonel of a regi 
ment, but after a brief jienod of garrison duty at 
Metz, and following a course of mathematical study 
at Mizieres, he almndoned the service m order to 
travel He went to Holland in 1786, and to Spam 
in 1787 Here he conceived a project, which was 
not earned out, of forming a communication by a 
canal from Madrid to the sea, and was successful in 
endeavounng to introduce diligences m Spam On 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1789 he jomed 
himself to those who petitioned the assembly for the 
abolition of titles of nobility He took no further 
part m the political movements of the revolution, and 
it IS very remarkable that a man of ability, activity, 
and ambition should have remained entirely without 
a political role dunng so momentous a cnsis in the 
history of his country Dunng this exciting era 
St Simon was not, however, without active occupa- 
tion He was wholly absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth Speculation in the national domains created 
by the conhscation of the effects of the nobility and 
clergy afforded unlimited scope for his ambition. In 
this career be was joined by another adventurer, De 
Redem, whom he had known in Spain Their specu 
lations were at first unfortunate Redern, a Prus 
Bian, was obliged to flee, and St Simon was imprisoned 
as a nobleman for eleven months On bis liberation 
he realized a considerable fortune by paying for the 
property he had ac(|uired m assignats, the market 
value of which had fallen to 6 francs the thousand, 
while they were still received at full value m pay- 
ment of the national domains It is alleged, how 
ever, by St Simon that De Redern, who managed 
this speculation, kept the greater part of the profit 
to himself, only giving St Simon 160,000 francs, 
while be himself realized as much in annual revenue 
The disciples and apologists of St Simon endeavour 
to explain or apologize for this part of his career, by 
saying that he deemed the acquisition of wealth. 
mdiBpcnsable to the promulgation of his schemes. 
This much is certain, however, that thus he was occu- 
pied during a period when much more than even 
schemes of socud reform was at stake, and when tha. 
honour and mtegrity of the country itself were im- 
perilled by the very measures on which his specula- 
tions were based. It would appear, never^elesa, 
that even at this time his projects were not whollj- 
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th(M6 of pononal Mnbition. Daring hit imprison- 
msnt his mind wss filled with schemes for healing 
the dirisions whidi had broken oat among the dif- 
ferent clasBes of men. The enthusiastic character 
of his specnlations may be guessed from a vision 
which he thus narrates, * At the most cruel epoch of 
the revolution, and during my detention at the 
Luxemburg, Charlemagne appeared to me and said, 
**Smce the world exists no family has enjoyed the 
advantage of p^ucmg a hero and philosopher of the 
first order Ihis honour was reserved to my house 
My son, your success as a philosopher will equal 
mme as a wamor and statesman.** * A man who 
could obtain such visions as this can hardly be held 
responsible for the management of bis private affairs, 
but that management must be measured by ordinary 
rules if we would rightly estimate the value of the 
judgment on which his speculations are founded. In 
order to fulfil the mission which he had thus acquired 
he became in his thirty - eighth year a student of 
science, resided opposite the l^cole Foly technique, and 
subsequently the l^cole deMt^decine, in order to enjoy 
oommunicaUon with the professors, whom he mvited 
to his table. 

He married in 1801 Mile de Champgrand, and m 
the course of a year, which he de\oted to ac(|uiniig 
wisdom m the experimental manner attributed to 
Solomon in Ecclesiastes, he ran through his for- 
tune After this he parted with his wife by divorce 
IVo curious stones are told of this penod, which are 
sufficiently charactenstic to be worth mentioning 
According to one account, after the death of M de 
Stael and his own divorce, which he procured ex))reBsly 
on the occasion , according to another, before his own 
marriage and M de Stael* s death, he visited Mme 
de Stael at Coppet, and offered her marriage, or pro- 

r ed that as she was the most extraordinary woman 
the world and he the most extraordinary man, 
they should have a child which would doubtless be 
more extraordinary still I'he other story is, that 
being unable to procure children by his wife he 
wished to have them by proxy, and believing that 
the moral character of the children depended on that 
of the parents, lie selected an eminent mathematician 
to recommend to his wife, who followed his advice, 
and had a son, who did not at all answer to his 
expectations In 1802 and 1803 be travelled in 
England and Germany, without, as he says, acc^uiring 
any new exf>enence of imiKirtance During his stay 
at Geneva he produced his first work, Lettre d un 
habitant de Genhve k ses Conteraporains He pro- 
posed that the aaiants should be maintained at the 
public expense, that spintual power should be in 
their hands, temporal in that of the propiietors, while 
the ‘great chief of humanity’ should be elected by the 
masses Keligion, he observed, was merely a human 
invention Having exhausted his means he obtained 
the post of a clerk at the mont de pi^t^, the fatigue 
attendant on which wore out his health At this 
tune he encountered Diard, to whom he had been 
attached smee 1790, and whom he calls his only fnend 
This associate not only took on himself the charge of 
his maintenance, but provided means for the publica- 
tion of hiB next work, Introduction aux travaux scien- 
tifiques du dix neuvilme sibcle (1807), m which he 
insists that sufficient expenments had already been 
accumulated m science to enable us to lay aside 
analysis, and proceed by induction to general results 
In theProspe^usd’unenouvelle Encyclop^die (1810) 
he endeavoured to show that an encyclopaedia sigm- 
fied a concatenation of sciences, and that the proper 
order of such a work was one m which the details of 
human knowledge should be presented m the sequence 
of their concatenation. The death of Diard in 1810 
plunged him again mto want, and having written 


two works, Sur la sdenoe de Fhonime, and Sur la 
gravitation universelle, he found himself without 
means to publish them. He addressed copies of 
them to various savants, with an urgent request for 
assistance, attnbutmg his poverty to his dismterested 
studies for the pubhc good. Among other expedients 
he presented his work on gravitation to the emperor, 
with the alternative title of Moyen de faire recoa 
naitre arx Anglais I’mdependence des pavilions. 
This title, of which his disciples have failed to give 
any explanation, did not succeed m attracting the 
attention of the emperor The privations he subse 
quently endured brought on a serious illness, during 
which he was tended by his family at Ft^roime On 
his recovery he returned to Pans Augustm Thierry, 
who from this time became his intimate disciple, 
co ojierated m editing his work on the Keorganiza- 
tion de la soci^ti^ europ^enne (1814), in which he 
endeavoured to demonstrate the uselessness of the 
Congress of Vienna, and to show that a European 
parhament, with the nght to determine differences 
between different nations, was the only means of 
preserving general peace, and for the promotion of 
this he advoc ated union between England and France 
The last proposal, perhaps the most sensible he bad 
et made, caused him to be regarded as a madmau, 
ut this was his first work which attracted general 
notice It was followed by another, prepar^ with 
the collaboration of Thierry, Opinion sur les mesures 
k prendre centre la Coalition de 181.5 (181fi) In 
1817 and 1818 he published L’ Industrie ou Discus- 
sions politiques, morales et philoBophKjues, m the 
first volume his collaborateura were Thierry, whom 
be called his adopted sou, and Saint Aubiii, Thierry 
afterw'ards abandoned him, and wtm replaced bjy 
Auguste Comte, to whom the third volume is speci- 
ally attributed In 1819 he produced a work more 
decidedly sixualistic m its tendencies under the title 
of Paralnde Finding the difficulty of procuring the 
means of sulMustence and of publishing his works 
increasmg be resolved in 1 823 to put an end to his 
existence He shot himself with a ])Htol loaded with 
seven balls, but none of them entered his brain, and 
after protracted suffering he recovered with a muti 
lated visage and the loss of an eye Shortly after 
this Auguste Comte left him, and was rejdaced by 
other disciples In these circumstances he produced 
his last work, Le Nouveau Chnstiamsrne (1825), to 
which he owes bis position as the founder of a sect 
Christianity he now averred to be a progressive 
system, which bad been rendered immovable by the 
bonds of ecclesiastical law Taking its fundamental 
principle of love he held the cburch to be a complete 
organization of society for ministering to the wants 
of the whole, and especially of the more numerous 
and poorer classes A social hierarchy based on 
capacities and services, with authority to divide 
heritages, distribute salaries, regulate vocations, and 
take all necessary means for making the labour of 
all contribute to the common good, was deduced from 
these premises by his disciples, among whom may be 
mentioned Olinde Rodngues, Ldon Hal«^vy, Bailly 
(de Blois), and Duvergier Saint Simon himself was 
approacbmg his end, but to the last be continued to 
develop and promulgate las views m a penodical 
publication, Le Producteur He died 22nd May,. 
1825 

The disciples of Saint Simon rapidly grew into a 
sect, and were joined by other eminent men They 
attempted to idealize the life of their founder, and 
make it a consistent whole, dominated from the 
first by the idea of the mission he was to accom- 
plish Society was divided by the St Sunonian 
doctrine mto three classes, priests, savants, and 
labourers, and wss to be governed by the chiefs of 
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lilt tiuTM dilitiwi. Cftpaoit j wis to be the ground 
el dletribution of functions. All property wm to 
become on the death the propnetor the property 
of the church or sodetyi All children were to 
reoeire a general education till their particular 
capacities became manifest The Producteur soon 
diM for want of funds, but the society acq^ed a 
new impulse after the revolution of July Numer- 
ous converts were made, funds were collected, and 
the Globe newspaper was purchased to disseminate 
their views The society was constituted under the 
leadership of Enfantm and Basard, who were called 
p^res Buprdmes, families were organized, and churches 
and schools established. But it soon appeared that 
the views of the leaders were divergent, and m 1831 
the society broke up mto sections, oi which four were 
headed respectively by Enfantin, Bazard, Kodnques, 
and Carnot The sect at first claimed to be a reli- 
gion, and demanded for its priests exemption from 
mihtary service, but this claim was rejected by the 
courts Among the doctrines of development adopted 
by the St Simonists was the assigning of a pohtical 
stetus to women Knfantm declared that the moral 
law could not be revealed without the co ofieration 
of both sexes, and that the advent of a woman was 
to be waited for to complete the couple riiUaieur 
Perhaps this want might have been supplied if the 
mamage manquA with Mme de Stael had been accom- 
plished St Simonism with other forms of socialism 
came again into temporary activity during the revolu- 
tions of 1848 and 1871 The direct influence of such 
speculations is necessanly hmited to brief periods of 
social excitement, as their impracticability is soon 
discovered when they are put to the test, but their 
worst effects are those produced by their dissemina- 
tion in a theoretical form Men of supenor intel- 
ligence who have made social and political science 
their special study have not seldom made concessions 
to imiiracticable theones on the reconstruction of 
society inconsistent with sound reason, and perhaps 
more mischievous than an open advocacy of the most 
extreme views The value of such concessions is 
always overestimated in popular opinion, because it 
is not commonly suspected that there is to the students 
of social science a special snare in even the most 
purely speculative remedies for known evils The 
difficulty of grapphng with social problems is so 
great that an intimate acquaintance with them is apt 
to breed a hopelessness of ordinary solutions, which 
makes the mind turn readily for relief to anything 
that promises to sweep away any of the ordinary 
conditions of the problem Hence there is a predis 
position to widen the problem, which often leads to 
concessions which competent observers less pre occu- 
pied with the special difficulty can readily perceive 
to be ungrounded But there are multitudes who 
are deeply interested in social questions who have no 
special qualifications for judging of them, or whose 
avocations preclude them from acquiring the neces- 
saiy training for doing so The situation of the 
majonty of these masses predisposes them to social 
change, seeing that the mam burden and hardship of 
the existing social organization falls on them. Many 
are easily led to extreme views by any sort of plau 
sible leaders, but when men whose ludgment is at 
all deferred to, and who are supposed to have given 
special attention to such topics, give any measure of 
countenance to the dreams of visionaries the unset- 
tlement of opimon spreads wide, and assumes a diver- 
sity of form sufficient to bewilder even men of sohd 
juogment, and if the very framework of society is 
not endangered, its ordmary pursuits are disturbed, 
and it is only after much misery that men are taught 
by expenence to yield to more sober views. Nothmg 
can, toerefore, be more mischievous than the mdul- 


genoe often extended to the views of vmonanes on 
account of their philanthropic aims. St Simonism 
18 simply an attempt to render men benevolent by 
external regulations, to do the work of Christianity 
without Its authonty and without its weapons. See 
the edition of the works of Saint Simon and Enfan- 
tm m 47 vols (1865-78), Booth’s Saint Simon and 
the Saint Simonians (1871), Janet’s Samt Simon et 
le Samt Simomsme (1878) , Weill’s Un Precurseur 
du Socialisme (1894), Warschauer’s Saint-Simon und 
der Samt Simonismus (1892), Weill’s L’^l&cole Saint- 
Simomenne (1896), Charlety's Histoire du Saint 
Simomsme (1896), &c 

ST THOMAS ( Afnca) See Thomas (St ) 

ST THOMAS (West Indies) See Thomas (St ) 
SAINT THOMAS Christians of See Chris- 
tians OP St Thomas 

ST VINCENT (West Indies) See Vincent (St ) 
ST VINCENT, Cape See Vincent (St ), Cape 
SAIS, a ruined city of Egypt, near the right bank 
of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, 67 miles north west 
of Cairo It was a place of great importance during 
the reigns of the Saite kings, who ruled Egypt about 
160 years, until the Persian invasion under Camby 
ses Sais was the place where the fete of burning 
lamps was particularly celebrated, and to which 
strangers resorted from different parts of Egypt to 
assist in the ceremony 

SAJOIT, a synonym of Sapajou (which see) 
SAKER, a name formerly used for a small species 
of cannon 

SAKHALIN Sec Saghalien 
SAKHARA, the necropolis of ancient Memphis, 
from whose nuns it is aliout 2 miles distant, on the 
edge of the Libyan Desert It is remarkable for its 
ancient monuments, among which are thirty pyra- 
mids, besides the rums of a great number, and num- 
berless grottoes, sarcophagi, the ibis catacombs, tombs 
of Apis discovered by Mariette, &c 

SAKI, a name given to various species of Platy- 
rhine or New World Monkeys, allied to the Sapajous 
(which see), but differing from Uie latter fonus in 
possessmg non-prehensile tails The tails of the 
Sakis are covered with long bushy hair, and they 
are hence sometimes termed ‘ Fox-tailed Monkeys ’ 
They are forest dwellers, and are gregarious and 
nocturnal m habits Their chief dietary consists of 
honey and fruits The Sakis are gentle and timid 
in disposition, in fact, their timidity renders their 
domestication a matter of difficulty 

The Sakis fall into two divisions, m the first of 
which, that of the true Sakis, the tail is as long as 
the body Some of these forms possess a beard, and 
long hair on the head as well The Bearded Saki or 
Cuxio {Bia(hquru8 Satanas) exemplifies these ^Cu- 
ban ties, and other species are the Hairy and Capu 
chin Sakis Of the second division — Brachyures or 
Short tailed Sakis — in which the tail is short and 
the head bald, the Cacajao or Brachyurus {PUhetva 
mdanocephala) is a famihar form These latter forms 
occur on the banks of the Upper Amazon, in Peru, 
and in Brazil The P IcucocephcUaf or White-headed 
Saki, 18 another species of this latter genus. 

S'AKUNTALA, a female personage of Hindu 
mythology, the subject of an episode of the Mahft- 
bhilrata, and the heroine of a drama by Kdliddsa. 
(See Kalidasa) According to the Hmdu mytho 
logy the nehu or sages are tempted during their pro- 
tracted periods of penance by heavenly nymphs of 
surpassing loveliness called Apsarasas. These tempt- 
ers are sent to prevent the sages from aoquinng too 
great power through their austentiea. The Apsar- 
asas MenakA was sent by Indra for this purpoM to 
the nshi Vis'wAmitra, and he bad by her a daughter 
whom he called S'akuntalA But after bving lor 
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MMoae ymn in connubial bhm with Menakft Yiswlmi- 
tra returned to his penances, and MenakA went back 
to hearen. Desert^ by both her parents S'akuntalA 
was taken care of by the rishi Kan'wa, who lived m 
a hermitage situated in a forest to the south of Has- 
tiuApura, where reigned the princes of the Lunar 
Ime Vhien hunting m the forest King Dushyanta 
fell in with S'akunt^A, and persuaded her to marry 
him aocordmg to the ntes of the Gandharvas, the 
cdestial husbands of the Apsarasas He then re- 
turned home, having promised to recognize her as 
his queen, and make her son his heir The drama 
turns on the fulfilment of this promise, which was 
decreed by the celestials The son of S'akuntalA 
became the founder of the race of the Bh&ratas, called 
after his own name 

SAL, the common name of Shorea robusta, one 
of the most valuable timber trees of India (see India 
— Forests) It belongs to the order Dipterocarpacese 
It yields a hard, heavy, dark brown, close grained 
wood which 18 highly valued for many purposes A 
kind of resin is also obtained from the sal, which is 
one of the trees protected by the Indian government 

SALAAM (Hebrew, shalom, Arabic, sehim), ‘peace 
be with you,* the common salutation among Mo- 
hammedans The answer is, * On you be peace and 
the mercy of God and his blessings * It is improper 
to address this answer to any but a believer 

SALAD (French, salade, from Latin, sal, ‘salt’), 
a preparation of uncooked herbs usually dressed with 
salt, vmegar, oil, and spices, and eaten either alone 
or as a relish with otW food Chopped meat, as 
chicken, lobster, crabs, prawns, or shrimps, or hard 
boiled eggs chopped, frequently forms part of a salad 
The vegetables chieHy used for sala^ are lettuce, 
celery, cresses, radishes, endive, beet-root, with 
onions and other flavounng herbs The selection of 
vegetables is entirely according to taste and season. 
Lettuce or endive, with a few slices of beet root and 
a few young onions, is a \ery common salad in Great 
Britain, but frequently a much greater variety of 
vegetables are used together The following recipes 
are from Dr Walsh’s English Cookery Book — Add 
to a well washed lettuce two beet-roots carefully 
washed and boiled, a stick of celery cut small, radishes 
if m season, mustard, and cress, with the white of a 
hard-boiled egg, of which the yolk has been used in 
the salad dressing Lobster salad Mix with some 
ordinary salad mixture the boiled eggs of a lobster, 
then put m a salad bowl a layer of salad herbs, let 
tuce being the best, upon these strew pieces of the 
flesh and interior of the lobster itself, with some of the 
then another layer of herbs, upon which place 
more lobster and eggs, and upon this pour the salad 
dressmg, taking care to run it gradually over the 
whole, lastly, on the top of all place a few of the 
best leaves of the salad, shred very fine, and round 
the edge place some ornamental cuttings of cucum- 
bers, radishes, &c Engluh salad mixture Beat a 
raw egg with a tea spoonful of salt until it is thor 
oughly smooth, then mcorporate with it a tea-spoon- 
ful of mustard made rather thicker than usual When 
these are quite smooth add one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls, or even more, of good salad oil, taking 
care to blend each portion of it with the egg before 
addmg more Dilute with vmegar till it assumes 
the consistency of a thick cream This has the 
advantage, to those who do not like the flavour of 
oil, of converting the oil mto an emulsion. In pre- 
paring a French salad mixture the oil and vinegar, 
with the requisite condiments, are simply mixed 
together and poured on the salad 

SAIiADIN, or properly Salah-id-din Yussuf 
Ibn-Atub, a oelebratea Sultan of Egypt and Syrian 
was born in the year 1187 in the castle of Teknt, of 


whidi his father, anative of Kurdistdh, was goTemor. 
In 1163 he accompanied his uncle Shurkuh to Egypt 
on military service under the Sultan Nureddin. In 
1166 he defended Alexandria against the Franks, 
On the expulsion of the Franks in 1168 Shirkuh 
became vizier to the Fatimite caliph, whose authority 
was nommal, his real superior being the Sultim 
Nureddin He died the same year, and bequeathed 
his authority to his nephew He terminated the 
dynasty of the Fatimite caliphs by a simple decree 
at the command of Nureddin m 1171 Thereafter 
he resisted the demands of his superior for military 
assistance, and virtually made himself independent. 
Nureddin was preparing to enforce his demands by 
arms when he died in 1173 His son Malek-ef- 
Saleh, a minor, was unequal to the weight of a con- 
test with Saladin, who made himself master of 
Damascus m 1174, defeated Malek m two battles, 
extorted from him the cession of Southern Syria, and 
assumed the title of sultan Saladin now made rapid 
progress in extendmg his dominion over Syria and 
the neighbouring countries, but sustained a disas- 
trous defeat from the Crusaders m Palestine under 
Keginald de Chatillon in 1177 He retired for some 
years to Egypt, but returning to Syria in 1 182, and 
resuming his career of conquest, he subdued the whole 
country with the exception of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem The great object of his policy was now 
to expel the Chnstians from Palestine, and to recover 
the dty of tTeiusalem An atrocious massacre of 
Mohammedan pilgrims by Chatillon added to his 
ardour, and his vow of revenge against the (lerpetra- 
tor he was enabled to make good by his famous vic- 
tory on the Plain of Tibenas in 1187, where he cap 
tured Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, Chatillon 
(whom he cut down after the battle with his own 
scimitar), and many more The fruits of this victory 
were the towns of Acre, Said, and Beyrout, after 
which he laid siege to Jerusalem, which yielded 
(1187) in a capitulation, to the articles of which 
Saladin faithfully adhered He then proceeded 
against Tyre, but failed m conseriuence of the 
destruction of his fleet by the Franks The intelh 
gence of the loss of Jenisdem reaching Europe pro 
duced the crusade under the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (see Fredekick), whose death inspired 
the Mussulman with hopes which were soon damped 
by the arrival of the forces of Itichard Cceur-de-Lion 
of England, and of Philip Augustus of France The 
recovery of Acre by the two kings took place in 1191, 
upon which event Philip returned to France, and 
Bjchard, after twice defeating the sultan, took 
Ctesarea and Jaffa, and spread alarm as far as Jeru 
Salem At length a truce was concluded between 
Bichard and Sdadm (1192), by the terms of which 
the coast from Jaffa to Tyre was ceded to the Chris 
tians, whilst the rest of Palestine remained to the 
sultan The departure of Bichard freed Saladin from 
his most formidable foe This active and able pnuce 
soon after died at Damascus (4th March, 1193), m 
the fifty sixth year of his age Though chargeable 
with unjustifiable means of acquinng power, Saladin 
employed it, when obtained, usefully for his subjects, 
whose burdens he lightened, whilst he benefited 
them by many useful works and establishments 
Magnificent in his public undertakings he was frugal 
in his personal expenses In religion he was zealous 
for his creed almost to fanaticism, but faithful to hit 
engagements A lasting proof of the terror which 
his name mspired was given by the Saladin Tenth, 
imposed by the authority of Pope Innocent X. on 
clergy and laity, for the support of the holy war 
SalfSim left a family of seventeen sons and one 
daughter, and was the founder of the dynasty of the 
Ayonbites 
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SALAMANCA, a city in Spam, Leon, capital of 
a province of the same name, 120 miles west north- 
west of Madrid, on three hills on the right bank of 
the nver Torrnes, which is here spann<^ by a fine 
Roman bridge of twenty six arches, 600 paces in 
length and 12 paces in breadth, said to have been 
rebuilt by Trajan The hounes are, with few excep 
tions, old fiiHhioned, but generally commodious and 
well protected from the cold, which is here felt with 
great keenness The great sijuare, the largest in 
Spam, 18 surrounded with colonnades, under which 
are shops, the post office, and the town house , and 
m anotner 8<|uare near it is the pictures(|uc vege 
table-market Among the numerous edifices which 
adorn Salamanca, and which have jirocured for it 
m Spam the appellation of Little Rome, arc the 
cathedral, a splendid example of the fiond Gothic, 
begun m 1613, with beautifully enriched portal, and 
three aisles, the roof studded with gilded rosettes, 
and supported by graceful shafts with small capitals 
painted in blue and gold , the old cathedral, erected 
m 1102, a simph and massy structure in the Nor 
man French style, but low, damj), and neglected, 
the College of St Bartholomew, or Old College, 
founded m 1410, but renovated in 1760, a classic 
edifice, with a grandiose Ionic jiortico, the College 
of the Jesuits, that of the military orders of Cala 
trava, with a noble facade , King’s Ctillege, with a 
serious and simple Doric (jUtidrangle, partially rt 
steired from the ruinous state in which it was left by 
the French, and now converted into infantry bai 
racks, the Collcgi of the Archbishop, founded in 1622 
by Alonzo de Fonseca, archbishop of Toledo, and 
on which Pedro de Ibarra, Alonro de Covarrubias, 
and Berrugucte, the three great artistic architects 
of their age, wtre simultaneously emjiloyed , it is a 
colossal and sumptuous fabric, with a magnificent 
fa 9 ade, the pnncijial court is partu ularly noteworthy 
for its double gallery of light, airy, fluted columns, 
and the elegance and deluacy which reign through 
out It has a beautiful <hapel with sculptures on 
the high altar by Mu hael Angelo and Berrugm te 
It IS in good preservation, and is now occupied chiefly 
by the Irish students and a military hospital Of 
the numerous conventual establishments the most 
remarkaVile is that of Ht Domingo, a sumptuous 
building combining various styles of architecture, 
with a chapel entirely in the modern Gothic style 
The University of Salamanca is one of the olclest 
and most lehliratcd in Eurojie It was founded in 
the thirteenth century, and a lerituiy later was 
resorted to from all quaiters, the number of students 
amounting at one tiriu to 14,000, and its faint con 
tinned to increase till the sixteenth century, after 
which it liegan to decline, and now it has several 
nvals in Spam The university consists of two 
edifices, called greater and lessti schools, begun in 
1415 and finished in 1433, for uj) to that time the 
schools were kept m the old cathedral cloisters, the 
cloisters of both arc fine, those of the latter having 
graceful arches and elaborate mouldings, and those 
of the former being remarkable for chaste and ele 
gant simplicity Philosophy, general literature, 
chemistry, physics, political economy, jurisprudence, 
natural history, Greek and Latin, &e , are taught 
in the university There are, besides, twenty four 
pansh churches, few of them possessing any archi 
tectural beauty, numerous primary schools, a normal 
school, and a school of design , a theatre, a bull arena 
callable of accommodating 8000 persons, an asylum 
for the poor, a foundling hospital, an hospital for 
the sick, and several other charitable institutions 
Many of the private houses and palaces are also 
remarkable either for their size and massiveness or 
for their elegance^ those most distinguished are the 


palaces of the Marquis of Valdecarzana and the 
Counts Garcigrande, Maldenados, Espinosas, and 
Monterey Balamanca possesses manufactures of 
leather, ordinary cloths and excellent blankets, four 
manufactones of coarse hats, several of coarse earth- 
enware, and four flour mills , and a trade m wheat, 
barley, vetches, and dressed leather Salmunttea, 
as the towm was anciently named, was an important 
city of the Vettoncs In 222 BC it was taken by 
Hannibal Under the Romans it became the ninth 
military station on the road from Menda to Sara- 
gossa, and was under the Goths a favoured city It 
was ravaged by the Moors, and finally reconquered 
m 1095 In 1484 86 Columbus was lodged in the 
Dominican Convent, the monks having espoused his 
scheme of discovery after it had been condemned 
by the university Several provincial councils were 
held here in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
In 1543 Philip II was marned here to Mary of 
Portugal A famous battle was fought in this 
neighlMiurhood in 1812 (July 22) between the 
French army under Marmont and the English and 
Portuguese tommanded by the Duke of Wellington, 
when the latter obtained a complete victory Pop 
(1887), 22,199 — The province of Salamanca, bound^ 
north by Zamora, east by Valladolid and Avila, 
south by Caccres, west by Portugal, contains 4940 
H<|uare miles, the greater portion of which is covered 
by forests Tht soil is fertile, and among the 
minerals are gold, copper, lead, and iron Pop 
(1897), 317,005 

SALAMANDER, the name given to vanous 
species of li/ard like animals included m the class 
Amphibia (along with Frogs, Toads, Newts, &c ), 
and m the order Urodela (‘tailed’) of that class 
The family Salamandridie includes, besides the 
typical salamanders {S(dam(mdra)t the Spanish 
salamander {Chtoqlossa), the newts [Molqe or 
Triton)y the spectacled salamander {Salarmndrina^ 
the axolotls {Amhlystoniay &c ), and other genera 

Of the Land Sal imanders the best known is the 
Spotted Salamander {Salamandra maculoi>a)^ found 
gtnc Filly thioughout the European continent, but 
especially in its southern or warmer parts This 
form possesses a ground colour of black, spotted 
with yellow The sides bear numerous small pro 
mmenccs or tubercles The food consists of insects 
slugs, and similar fare In winter these forms 
hybemate, and pass the cold season in holes in 
trees, beneath stones or among moss This species 
is almost wholly terrestrial iii habits, entering the 
water only in the pairing season The young are 
usuilly l)orn alive, but occasionally eggs are laid 
These animals m former days were liclieved to 
possess poisonous properties It is almost needless 
to remaik that the sujiposition had no foundation 
whatever, ind that it took origin clearly from the 
inn ite horror with which the ignorant, credulous, 
and supeistitious regarded these and many other 
creatures, which do not present much or any beauty 
of foim The lujuid secreted by the skm glands of 
this and allu d spec les is certainly of an aend nature, 
but IS not ])()isoiums or venomous in any sense The 
old legend that salamanders could safely live in the 
midst of fire is, of course, also destitute of truth, 
although It IS possible that the watery secretion of 
the skm might inable these animals to resist the 
heat with impunity for a longer period than other 
forms Another familiar species of salamander is 
the S atm, w hich inhabits mountains at a consider- 
able altitude The Spectacled Salamander (5afa- 
mandntui pcrspicdlata) has only four toes on each 
foot It IS a slender little animal about 4 inches 
long, and is found m Italy and Sardima. See the 
plate at Batrachians 
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Of the TntonB or Water Salamanders, hy far the 
most familiar is the Common or Crested Newt {Molye 
€nit(Ua)t also shown on the plate 

The name of Giant Salamander of Japan is given to 
an amphibian also belonging to the order Urodela, but 
mcluded m the Perenmbranchiate section, or m that 
in whidi the gills or gill openings of early life are 
retamed throughout the entire existence In this 
case, therefore, the animal is adapted for a true 
aquatic life, and is scientifically known as the Megalo- 
iatraehus maximtis (see the plate at Batbachians) 
It IS said to be rare in Japan, and is found in 
the pools and lakes of the ba^tic mountaiiis of the 
mtenor It averages from 30 to 36 mches m length, 
and 18 of repulsive appearance The food consists of 
fishes and other animal matter The head is large, 
flattened, and toad like, and together with the body 
18 covered with warty protuberances. The eyes are 
of very small size The skeleton discovered m the 
Miocene beds of (Enmgen m 1726, and supposed at 
first to be that of a man who had perished m Noah’s 
flood, is a fossil skeleton of a large salamander alhed 
to the Giant Salamander of Ja^ian The fossil has 
been named Andbuis Scheucbzeri, but it was at first 
named Homo dduvu, testis, m allusion to its supposed 
human ongm The name Japanese Salamander is 
given to the Onychodattylus Ja}yonveus, remarkable 
as developmg nails or claws on the toes during the 
breeding season and m the larval state 
SALAMANDER. See Gabalib and Gnome 
SALAMIS, or Koluki, an island of Greece, m 
the north of the Saromc Gulf, about 10 miles east 
of Athens It is of very irregular Bha|)c, nearly 
10 miles either way north to south, and east to west , 
and by its opposite extremities, which are separated 
from the mamland by narrow, winding channels, 
closes in the beautiful Bay of Eleusis, so as to give 
It the ap()earauce of a lake It has a rocky surface, 
with a thm but not unproductive soil, and m some 
parts 18 well adapted for the olive Its other prin- 
cipal produc*t IS honey, but the vine thrives well, 
and might with due care produce excellent wine 
The old city of Salainis stood on the south coast, 
facmg the island of Egiua, and the celebrated battle, 
B 0 480, m which the vast and unwieldy Persian fleet 
was signally defeated by a much smaller Grecian 
fleet, was fought chiefly m the narrow eastern strait 
SAL AMMONIAC See Ammonia 
SALANGANE, or Hibundo esgulenta. See 
Bikd’s Nest 

SALE, George, oriental scholar, was bom m 
1680, and died m 1736 He was a lawyer by pro 
fession, and was connected with the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge He was 
a contributor to the Universal History along with 
Psalmanazar and others, and to the General Die 
tionary, based on Bayle He is best known by his 
translation of the Koran, which appeared in 1734, 
and IS still the standard version Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse has been twice translated mto Ercnch 
SALEM See Jerusalem 
SALEM, a city and seaport, Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, Umted States, on a peninsula nearly sur- 
rounded by water, and on the Boston and Salem 
Railway, about 14 miles n ne of Boston Its site, 
though low, IB pleasant and healthy, bemg formed 
by two inlets of the sea, the one of which, called the 
North River, is connected with Beverley by a bridge 
nearly 1500 feet long, while the other, called the 
South River, is the harbour It consists, for the 
most part, of angular and windmg streets, hned with 
houses bmlt partly of bnek and stone, but chiefly of 
wood. Many elegant houses have been erected in 
the vicmity of the Common, an inclosure of above 
8 acres in the east part of the town, tastefully laid 


out m gravel walks, bordered with loftv trees. 
Among ^ public edifices are about twenty imurohes. 
several of them poseesMd of much ardutectural 
merit, and one, called the North Church, distin- 
guished by Its beautiful Gothic front , the dty hall, 
with a fine front of gramte, the court-house, a new 
and beautiful structure, finely situated , the custom- 
house, market house, aims house, hospital, the Athe 
neum, occupying a spacious hall, and possessed of 
a library of 11,000 vols., the Essex Institution, 
designed to promote the study both of natural and 
civil history, the aqueduct, b} which an ample supply 
of soft and sprmg water Is furmshed , ana the mu- 
seum belonging to the East India Marine Society 
The manufactures are of considerable extent, and 
mclude a large steam cotton mill, chemical works, 
candle works, rope works, several distilleries, and 
numerous tannenes The shipping trade has always 
been important 

Salem was first settled in 1626, and is, next to 
Plymouth, the oldest town m New England. In 
1692 strange delusions with regard to witchcraft 
having become prevalent, no fewer than mneteen 
persons were condemned and hanged as witches, on 
a spot which still bears the name of Gallowa Hilk 
Durmg the revolutionary war Salem distmguished 
itself by its naval prowess, and fitted out about 
sixty armed privateers, manned by 4000 men. Pop 
(1880), 27,563, (1890), 30,801 

SALEJVl, a district and town of Hindustan, m the 
Presidency of Madras The district is bound^ west 
and south west by the Kaven River, separating it 
from Coimbator, north by Mysor and the district 
of North Arcut , east and south by South Aroot and 
Tnchmapali Area, 7653 square miles It consists 
partly of a tract below the Ghiits, but chiefly of the 
Barramahl Plain above them , a fine table land rising 
in many parts to between 5000 and 6000 feet above 
the sea, well cultivated, and produemg great quanti 
ties of teak, sandal, and rosewood, cedars, bamboos, 
Ac About one third of the surface is cultivated, 
and three-fourths are under the ryotwary settlement, 
the remainder bemg m small zemmdanes Half of 
the population is estimated to be employed m agri- 
culture Cotton of various species, indigo, tobacco, 
coffee, maize, and nee are raised , iron ore is very 
abundant and neb, and some of it magnetic, native 
carbonate of magnesia is met with , cotton cloths are, 
or lately were, made for export to the West Indies 
and America, iron and steel are manufactured, the 
chief expoits are cloth, ghee, gram, iron, and oil- 
seeds, imports, areca^ pepper, and silk. Salem con- 
tains 3972 villages Pop 1,599,695 — Salem, the 
capital and only town of importance, is m its south 
part, 70 miles N N w of Tni^mapah It consists of 
two wide, and many narrow streets, with numerous 
bouses built of bnck and tiled, and it is on the whole 
dean and improvmg, but not salubnous, from bemg 
seated m a narrow valley, and subject to great daily 
ranges of temperature Many of the inhabitants are 
Bilk and cotton weavers, and these are the most 
healthy Pop (1891), 67,710, (1901), 70,627 

SALEP 18 obtained from the tuberous roots of 
one or more species of orchis, and is usually im- 
ported from Turkey and other parts of the Levant , 
though it may be prepared m any part of Europe, 
from many common species of orchis The process 
consists simply m washmg the roots, and rubbing off 
the brown skin, when they are dried, and afterwards 
ground mto powder This powder, as an article (ff 
diet, IB esteemed highly nutritious, oontammg a 
great quantity of fannaceous matter m a small bulk. 
The roots are dug up as soon as the flower-atalka 
begin to decay, and the newly formed bulbs, which 
have then attamed their perfect s t a t e, are aeporatedL 
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An ounce of this ponrder and an ounce of portable 
soup, dissolved m 2 quarts of boihng water, 
form a jelly capable of affording sustenance to a 
man for a day , consequently, it is of great use m 
long voyages, or travels by land 

SALICRNO (anciently, Salernum\ a town and 
seajwrt of South Italy, capital of the province of the 
same name, at the north extremity of the gulf of its 
name, 30 miles south east of Naples, finely situated 
on the side and at the foot of a hill, crowned by the 
remains of an ancient citadel It has a broad road 
or marina (called the Corso Ganbaldi), IJ mile in 
length, along the shore, which forms an excellent 
promenade Its streets, paved with lava, are narrow 
and irregular, and hemmed in by lofty, gloomy look 
in^ houses, very indifferently built The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, erected in 1084 by Robert 
Guiscard, restored m 1768, a Gothic structure, 
adorned with a facade of twenty eight granite 
Corinthian pillars, and possessing an ancient tomb, 
said to contain the ashes of the Apostle Matthew , 
the governor’s palace, the new theatre, many churches, 
several convents, an ordinary and a foundling hos 
pital The iiort is well sheltered, but is shallow, 
and frequented chiefly by fishing vessels, Naples 
having carried off its trade, which was at one time 
of some importance Salerno is the see of an arch 
bishop, and has a high criminal and a civil court, a 
seminaiy, and lyceum The foundation of the town 
18 attributed to the Greeks It became a place of 
great importance under the Romans, from whom it 
jiassed first to the Goths and afterwards to the Lom- 
bards, who retained it in possession till the eleventh 
centuiy, when they were expelled by the Norman, 
Robert Guiscard It was ultimately annexed to the 
crown of Naples In the middle ages it was cele 
brated for its school of medicine, which was raised 
to the rank of a university about 1150 The uni 
versity was alxilished in 1817 Pop (1881), 23,010, 
(1901), 42,736 

SALES, Saint FRANgois dk. Bishop of Geneva, 
was born of noble parents at the castle of Sales, near 
Annecy, in Savoy, 1567, was carefully educated, and 
in 1578 proceeded to Pans, where he was placed 
under the care of the Jesuits He afterwards studied 
law at Padua (1584-91), and on leaving it with a 
great reputation for piety and leaniing, travelled 
over part of Italy and then returned borne He 
obtained the appointment of counsellor in the senate 
of Chamliery, and was intended by his father for a 
secular life, but his own inclinations for the church 
were so strong that his father ultimately gave way, 
and ho was aflowed to take orders His first appear 
ances m public gave promise of his great success as 
a pulpit orator He was also most diligent in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties, and soon acijuired 
a veiy high reputation In 1594 he undertook a 
mission to Geneva, in the hope of regaining converts 
from Protestantism In that part of the Genevese 
territory which had been recaptured by the Duke of 
Savoy, and where other influences than conviction 
were at work, he was not unsuccessful , but Geneva 
Itself was not so easily reconquered, and an attempt 
made on no less a personage than Theodore Beza, 
though backed with the promise of a pension of 4000 
crowns, was as unavailing os it deserved to be On 
his return to Annecy in 1596 he was rewarded with 
the appointment of coadjutor to the titular Bishop 
of Geneva, an appointment, however, which, with 
the greatest disinterestedness, he for some time 
declined In 1602 he paid a visit to Pans, and 
preached a course of sermons m the chapel of the 
Louvre, which not only produced a great sensation, 
but gave several leading Calvinists an opportumty 
of mutating their royal master, and dedanng them- 


selves reconverts to Romanism On his return he 
became, by the death of his colleague, sole Bishop of 
Geneva, and drew up a set of rules for his guidance 
These are highly creditable to him, inasmuch as 
they prove that he attached much more importance 
to the faithful discharge of duty than to mere 
ascetic ob^rvances One excellent proof of his zeal 
was given in 1605, when he commenced an effectual 
reform of the monasteries in his diocese In 1606 
he again visited France, and preached a senes of 
sermons at Dijon, where he is said to have gained 
some converts from Calvinism Such was now his 
repute that Pope Paul V applied to him for his 
views on the agency of divine grace m connection 
with free will This was dangerous ground both for 
pope and bishop, as the same question had repeatedly 
endangered the unity of the Roman Church, and in 
particular had been the subject of fierce controversy 
between the Dominicans and Jesuits , but Fran 90 is 
de Sales managed adroitly enough to avoid giving 
offence by writing so ambiguously as to make it 
impossible to say which side he was most inclined to 
favour In another work, published about the same 
time, he was more successful It is entitled Intro 
duction to a Religious Life, a subject with which he 
had long been practically actjuainted , it is written 
in a simple, earnest style, which has secured it a 
lasting popularity, though by the multitude and 
nature of its metaphors it often sins egregiously 
against good taste In 1610 he founded a female re- 
ligious order called the Order of the Visitation, and 
placed at the head of it Madame de Chantal, whose 
letters to him are written in a spint of fervour 
which, it has been alleged, though apparently on 
insufficient grounds, breathes an affection somethmg 
stronger than Platonic In 1618 increasing m 
firmities obliged him to seek the assistance of a 
coadjutor in his bishopric, and on Dec 28, 1622, his 
useful life was suddenly terminated by a paralytic 
stroke In 1665 he was canonized by Pope Alex- 
ander VII , an honour which he had merited by 
better titles than many of his fellow saints His 
life has been repeatedly written, but the most inter- 
esting account of him was given by Camus in a work 
entitled The Spirit of St Fran(,ois de Sales 

SALESIAN NUNS, the nuns of the order of the 
Visitation of the Virgin Mary, so called from their 
founder Fran 90 ia de Sales (see above), by whom and 
his friend Madame de Chantal this order was estab- 
lished in IblO, at Annecy, in Savoy, originally as a 
refuge for widows and sick females In process of 
time, however, it was enlarged, and devoted princi- 
pally to spiritual exercises and the healing of the sick 
The nuns were clad in black, and in the eighteenth 
ctntuiy there were 160 convents and 6600 nuns 
There are still convents of the Salesian nuns m the 
principal cities of Italy, particularly in Venice and 
Trieste, and in Breslau They now devote them- 
selves to the healmg of the sick and the education 
of young girls 

SALFORD, a municipal, parliamentary, and 
count v borough of England, in Lancashire, which 
may be considered an integral portion of Man- 
chester, though it has a mayor and corporation of 
Its own, and a distinct pari constituency returning 
threemembers Pop (1891), 190,139, (1901), 220,956 
See Manohesteb 

SALIANS, or Salian Franks, is the name given 
to that section of the Franks who from the th^ to 
the middle of the fourth centuiy were settled on the 
left bank of the Lower Rhine, and whose conquests 
onmnated the Kingdom of the Franks 

SALIC LAW was the ancient code or system of 
lunsprudence of the Salians. It appears to have 
been committed to writing about the fifth century, 
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bat according to Hallam it did not onginate before 
the time of Clovis The particular law, commonly 
called the Salic law, by which females were excluded 
from the tlurone of France, has been the subject of 
much dispute, and its modern application was probably 
fortuitous The laws of the Salians do not appear to 
have usually excluded women from inheritance, and 
the particular law on which the exclusion rests did 
not originally refer to the crown, but to certain lands 
called Salic, and does not appear to have excluded 
women from the line of inheritance, but only from 
inheriting immediately Its object may have been 
to secure the performance of military service. V an 
ous fanciful interpretations have been given of the 
term Salic m this law, but it is not really understood 
what it means Its first application to the crown 
was probably that which barred the claim of Ed 
ward III It remained in force from this time till 
the close of the French monarchy 
SALICYLIC ACID, a tasteless, inodorous, or- 
ganic acid, well known as possessing great antiseptic 
and anti putrefactive properties Its formula is 
CflH 4 (OH)COOH It occurs m nature in the 
flowers of the meadow sweet, and also in an essential 
oil obtained from Oaultkerta procumbena (winter- 
green) There are several processes for manufac 
tunng salicylic acid on a large scale, and it forma 
an important article of commerce It is largely 
employed in medicine, having properties similar 
to those of quinine, and is given in acute and 
chronic rheumatism, used as a lotion in irrita 
tion of the skin, &c A salt prepared from it, 
sahcylate of sodium, and some of its ethers, are 
prepared for internal use Its use as a preservative 
of food or dnnk has been made a cnminal offence 
by recent legislation m several European countries 
SALII, priests of Mars, whose name is derived 
from L saltrCf to leap, to dance Numa fixed their 
number at twelxe, U'ullus Hostilius added another 
twelve, who were called Salii Collmi Their ongin 
IS thus accounted for by the Romans In the time of 
Numa Rome was desolated by a pestilence, which 
ceased when the gods let fall from heaven the anctU 
(a shield of a peculiar form) The soothsayers 
declared that this shield was the sign of the per 
petuity of the Roman power, and advised that eleven 
otliers should be made similar to it, so that the true 
ancile could not be so easily purloined This advice 
was followed, and all the ancilia were deposited m 
the cuna On the 1st of March every year when 
the Salii offered sacrifices to Mars they earned them 
about the city, clstshing them together, executing 
warlike dances, and singing the Salian hymns — 
ancient songs in praise of Mars and the other gods, 
and of distinguished men, particularly of Mamunus, 
who made the eleven shields The dress of the Sain 
was a purple tunic embroidered with gold, and bound 
with a brazen belt* and a toga with a purple border 
On their head they wore a high cap in the form of a 
cone, with a swoid by their side, a spear or rod m 
their nght hand, and an ancile in their left None 
but patrician youths whose parents were alive could 
be admitted among the Salii 

SALINATION, a tenn applied m chemistry to 
the union of an acid and base in such proportions as 
to produce a normal salt, thus if ammonia be added 
to iiitnc acid until the liquid no longer exhibits an 
alkaline nor an acid reaction, ammonium nitrate is 
produced, and the acid is said to be sahnated. 

S ALINS (ancient S€Utnce)f a town of France, 
department of the Jura* in a narrow gorge between 
two lofty hills, at the extremity of a fertile valley, 
24 miles N N B Lons le-Saulmer It owes its name 
to salt works, earned on m a vast edifice about 300 



18 surrounded by walls, and derives its supplies from 
brine spnngs. There are brme-baths here which are 
veil frequented, and Salins is also attractive to 
visitors from its interesting natural surroundings 
The whole town, with exception of the establishment 
already mentioned and the hospital, was destroyed 
by fire in 1825, and was rebuilt chiefly by voluntary 
subscnptions obtained throughout the country The 
chief manufacture is of salt The Salins wine is also 
well known The town ranks as a fortress of the 
fourth class Pop (1896), 4492, 

SALISBURY, or New Sarum, an ancient city, 
municipal and parliamentary borough of England, 
capital of the county of Wilts, 80 miles south west 
by west of London, in a pleasant and fertile valley, 
on the Upper Avon, where it is joined by the Wiley, 
the Nadder, and the Bourne It is built on a regular 
plan, with streets crossing each other at right angles, 
the houses being mostly of bnck, arranged in rect- 
angular groups surrounding yards and gardens. It 
IB abundantly supplied with water from the Avon 
Formerly many of the streets had streams of water 
running through them in open channels At the 
head of its public buildings stands its magnificent 
cathedral, begun m 1220, and completed in 1258, 
one of the finest and most interesting specimens of 
Gothic architecture in the kingdom It is m the 
form of a double cross, with a highly enriched tower 
and spire 404 fiet in height, the highest m Britain, 
the interior is exquisitely beautiful, from the loftiness 
of its elevation aud the delicacy and lightness of its 
structure The material of which it is built is oolite 
freestone, the pillars and pilasters of the interior be- 
ing of Purbeck shell marble The total length of 
the building is 449 feet, the length of the longer 
transept is 204 feet, of the shorter, 143 feet, the 
width of the nave is 82 feet, of the larger transept 
50 feet There are many ancient monuments m the 
cathedral, and some ancient stained glass A con- 
siderable amount of restoration has been effected on 
the cathedral m recent times In the cathedral 
* close, which occupies a large area, are the episcopal 
palace, deanery, and other buildings There are three 
parish churches in the city, all fine edific^^s , is 
also the Roman Catholic chapel, a structure of great 
beauty, by A W Pugin In the centre of the city 
IB the market place, a large open area, at the south- 
east corner of which stands the council house, a 
modern square building of white brick, with a hand 
some Doric portico There are several ancient edi 
fices m the city, interesting from their antiquity and 
architectural ments, such as St Nicholas Hospital, 
a picturesciue early English pile recently restored, 
and the Poultry Cross, a hexagonal structure with 
six open arches, &c The charitable institutions are 
numerous, as are also the educational Salisbury 
was at one time celebrated for its woollen manufac 
tures, but they are now extinct, subsequently it was 
famous for its manufacture of fine cutlery, but this 
has also dwindled away, and the city chiefly depends 
on its situation as a centre of distribution Previous 
to 1885 Salisbury returned two members to Parlia- 
ment, it now returns but one Pop of pari borough, 
(1881), 14,792, (1891), 17,362, (1901), 19,421 
SALISBURY, Earl op See Cecil 
SALISBURY PLAIN, an elevated and undulat- 
ing plain m Wiltshire, England, from which most of 
the hill chains of the middle and south of England 
proceed It extends both north and south of Sails 
bury, but the name is most commonly applied to the 
portion between Salisbury and Devizes It is about 
20 miles in length (north to south) and 14 broad (east 
to west) Military manoeuvres on a large scale have 
latterly been earned out here Upon the plain, 
about 8 miles north of Salisbury, is Stonehenge 
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SALIVA, Salivary Glands The saliva, oom- 
monljr termed the * fluid of the mouth,’ or * spittle,* 
is that secretion whereby the food m the mouth k 
softened, reduced to a pulpy condition, and through 
the chemical action of which certain changes are 
effected m the constituents of the food. The saliva 
is elaboratetl and furnished by certain special glands 
known as saUvary glands In man these glands 
number three pairs, and they are also present through- 
out the Mammalian class generally m that numlier 
Of these glands the first is that known as the pasrotid 
gland, lymg one on each side, m front of the ear, 
before the mastoid process of the temporal bone, and 
behmd the ramus of the lower jaw The parotid 
gland rests upon the styloid process and neighl^unng 
muscles Its duct is named the parotid duct, or duct 
of Steno It takes origin from alxive the middle 
portion of its front or anterior border, runs forward 
outside the massiter muscle, and turning inwards 
pierces the check and biic cinator muscle, and finally 
opens into the mouth opposite the second upper pre- 
molar tooth Ihis gland measures from 2^ to 
3 inches in length, and it is nourished by branc hes 
from the main trunk of the external carotid artery, 
from the temporal, facial, and other blood vessels 
Its nerves arc derived from the facial, antenor auri- 
cular, and the external carotid plexus The sub- 
maxillory glands, forming the second pair, rank next 
in [xunt of sia-e to the parotids These glands are 
placed one on each side within the lower portion of the 
lower jaw, above the digastric muscle The duct of 
each Bitbmaxillary gland runs forwards to open m 
close proximity to the duct of the ojiposite gland, 
beside tlie fold of skin (frdenum linguie) which con 
nects the tongue to the floor of the mouth 1'he 
ducts the Bubmaxillary glands arc known as Whar 
ton’s ducts, and are each about 2 inches m length 
The glands themselves are each about inch, mt a 
Buretl through their long diameter The arteries and 
veins of the submaxillary ducts are derived from the 
facial and lingual vessels The nerves come from 
the submaxillary ganglion, and from the facial and 
gustatory nerves The sublingual glands form the 
third and last pair of distinct salivary glands in man. 
These latter glands arc of smaller size than the paro- 
tids or submaxillanes, and are situated on the floor 
of the mouth, beneath the front part of the tongue 
and close to the fi^enum linguri Kfich gland rests 
upon the mylohyoid muscle, and in shape somewhat 
resembles an almond It vanes from to 2 inches 
in length, measured through its long axis Its ducts 
are numerous, and open on the floor of the mouth by 
many minute aperturts The blood vessels of the 
sublingual ducts arise from the suldingual branch of 
the lingual artenes, and its n( rv( s are deri\ ed from 
the gustatory branch of the fifth nerve 

In addition to these three pairs of definite saliiary 
glands, other smaller (buccal) glands exist m the 
mouth, and are known under the names of labial, 
buccal, molar, palatine, and lingual glands The 
excretory ducts of these subsidiary glands open simply 
on the mucous membrane of the mouth i)ccasion 
ally supplementary glands exist m connection with 
the BubUiigual glands, whilst an accCi^sory parotid 
gland has also been described as related to the gland 
of that name Kegarding tlie minute or microscopic 
etructure or histology of salivary glands, it may be 
noted that these structures present a struc^ire termed 
lobular f in that they are composed of several distmct 
portions known as lobes These lobes, which are 
united by areolar tissue, are m turn composed of 
smaller portions, termed lobules, and each lobule m 
turn furnishes of itself a complete representation of 
the structure of the entire gland. Thus every lobule 
oontaiaa a small branch ^ the mam duct oi the 


gland, the subdivisions of which ultimately terminate 
m mmute vesicles or sacs, known as actrn, Eadi of 
these acini, which thus form the structural units of 
these glands, averages about Toth of an mch, and 
consists of a thm stractureless membrane, Imed on 
its internal surface by spheroidal or glandular epi- 
^elial cells Externally to each of the acini a 
plexus or net-work of capillary blood-vessels exists, 
and this furnishes the common medium from which 
the salivary fluid is elaborated by the secretiiig or 
epithelial cells The sahvary fluid as found in the 
mouth IS usually mixed with the mucus secreted by 
the mucous or hning membrane of the mouth, an<l 
IS thus rendered of viscid consistence 

Salivary glands are absent m some Mammals (for 
example. Cetacea or Whales), m some Reptiles (for 
example, Crocodiles), and in most fishes In Mam- 
mals alone salivary glands are present of the definite 
structure seen in man, but in many Reptdes, as 
m Serf)ent8, definite (buccal) glands exist, within 
the mside margin of the jaws In Birds the sub- 
maxillary glands may be of large size, and m some 
forms (for example. Woodpeckers) the saliva may 
be normally of a viscid consistence, adapted for 
smearing the tongue, and for thus aiihng in the cap- 
ture of the insect prey Parotid glands may be 
wanting in some Mammals (for example, Omitho 
rhyncims and Echidna), whilst m the Ant-eaters the 
submaxillary glands acquire an immense develop 
ment over the other glands, and form large structures 
which meet and umto on the chest, above the breast- 
bone As in the llog, a subsidiary gland of definite 
position, and known as the gland, may 

exist, along with another supplementary structure 
known as the atccaaory aulmaxiLlary gland The 
relation of the pancreas (which see) or sweet bread 
to the salivary glands would ai)pear to be of definite 
kind, the secretion of the pancreas markedly resem- 
bling that of the salivary glands in chemical composi- 
tion, and exerting an action on the food similar in 
many rt spccts to that effected by the salivary secre- 
tion In those forms, therefore, in which sahvary 
gl luds may be wanting or undeveloped, the pancre- 
atic secretion may supply the place of the salivary 
fluid Among invertel)r ite ammils salivary glands 
are usually well represented Insects, and other 
Annulosa, and the generality of Molluscs, thus possess 
definite stnictures devoted to the secretion of the 
salivary fluid 

The chemical characters of the saliva afford an 
interesting study When first secreted this fluid 
gives an alkaUne reaction, and the secretion of the 
parotid glands is said to be more markedly alkaUne 
than that of the other glands During digestion 
this alkaline condition persLsts and according to 
Wright, the alkalinity of the saliva bears a direct 
relation or proportion to the acidity of the gastric 
juice of the stomach at the same period. During 
Ksting the sahva gives a neutnd reaction, and the 
same result is seen when it is slowly secreted, and 
when, m consequence, its alkalinity is neutralized 
by the acid of the mucus of the mouth Externally 
viewed, and as obtained from the parotid ducts in a 
pure and unmixed condition, saliva is a watery ool 
ourless fluid, possessing a sfiecific gravity ranging 
from 1 004 to 1 008 Microscopically exanuned, it 
IS seen to contain minute solid particles, probably 
derived from the secreting structures, and when 
mixed with the fluids of the mouth the sahva may 
lie seen to contain in addition epithelial scales from 
the mouth and tongue, and mucus corpuscles derived 
mostly from the tonsils (which see) If this mixed 
sahva is allowed to rest, these epithelial scales and 
corpuscles sink mto the bottom of the containing 
vessel, and leave the sahva free above, aa a fluid of 
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oolonrieM nature^ or which sometimes evinces a pale 
hluiah gray tmt. 

The solids m saliva were estimated by Berzelius 
to amount to 1 per cent , and he gives the following 
as his analysis of this fluid — 


Wstar, 

Ptyahn^ 

Muciu, 

Animal matter (extraotivea) and alkalina laotateSp 
Chloride of sodiiua, 

Soda^ 


1000 0 


Accordmg to Tiedemann and GmeUn saliva con- 
sists of water , of fat containing phosphorus, of osma- 
zone, chloride of potass, lactate of potash, and sulpho- 
cyanuretof potass, of animal matter soluble in alco- 
hol , of matters soluble m water, and of substances 
soluble neither in water nor alcohol. Wright’s 
analysis of saliva is as follows — 


Water, 988 1 

Ptyalin 1 8 

Fattj aoid, 5 

Chlondes of (lotaM and aoda 1 4 

Albumen oombined with soda, 9 

Phosphate of hme, 6 

Albuminate of soda, 8 

Laotatdfl of BiMla and potash, 7 

Sutpho cyanide of potash, 9 

Soda, 6 

Mucus, Tvith some ptyalm, 2 6 


And Frenchs gives as the result of his analysis the 
composition of saliva as consisting of 91)4 10 parts of 
water, and of 5 90 ports of suhds. The solids, accor- 
ding to Frenchs, consist of 

Ptyalin 
Fat 

Epitbebum and mucus, 

Bulplio cyanide of )x>tass, 

Phosphate of soda 
, „ lime 

„ „ magnesia, 

Chlonde of so<la 
„ „ iwtass, 


1 41 
0 07 

2 18 

j- *» 

Too 


L’ Rentier could detect no difference between the 
saliva of the two scvcs, whilst he says that the 
saliva of children contains more water than that of 
adults 

The quantity of siliva secreted daily has been 
very vanously estimated by different physiologists 
About 12 07 in tin twenty four hours has been 
stated as an average quantity, but the actual quan 
tity secreted in the majonty of cases dunng twenty- 
four hours far exceeds this amount Mitscherlich 
was of opinion from his observations that fiom 16 to 
20 oz might be estimated as the average ({uantity 
secreted dunng twenty four hours Another and 
probably a nearer estimate is that of modem obser- 
vations, which give from 2 to 3 pmts as the amount 
secreted m twenty four hours The rate at which 
this fluid 18 secreted vanes greatly under different 
circumstances — such as during hunger or fasting, 
m health and in disease, in the young and in the old 
—and IS probably a matter m which mdividual 
peculianties of constitution and temperament count 
for much Dunng mastication the flow of saliva is 
greatly accelerated, the presence of food in the mouth 
acting as the stimulus to its secretion. The presence 
of food in the stomach — as has been ascertamed when 
food was mjected into the stomach through a wound 

in the pharynx, and without entermg the mouth 

appears to stimulate the salivary glands to secretion 
And different kinds of food affect the secretion of 
saliva m different degrees, whilst mental impres- 
doDi^ without the presence of food, will cause saliva 


to flow, or in familiar language will *make the 
mouth water * 

The functums or uses of this fluid may be enumer* 
ated under the two heads of mertuinieaJ and chem>- 
teal uses The saliva acts mechanically in serving 
to incorixirate and mix the food m the mouth, and to 
render swallowing more easily performed. It also 
assists m keeping the tongue and mouth moist, and 
m BO rendering aiticulation easier The swallowing 
of a moist morsel is well known to be of easier 
accomplishment than the deglutition of a dry bolus, 
and hence tlus latter action or otface of the saliva 
may be esteemed one of its most important mechani- 
cal functions The quantity secreted dunng masti 
cation would appear to be regulated hy the quality of 
the food, and M Lassaigne has tlms shown that, whilst 
m the mastication of 100 parts of bread crumbs 
thirty parts of sali\ a were sutiiuent to moisten the 
food, 120 parts were required to moisten 100 parti 
of crusts of bread , 42 5 ports for 100 of roast meat , 
and only 3 7 for 100 of apples 

The i hemirdl functions of saliva become, of course, 
more intimately related to the phenomena of diges- 
tion than the merely mechanical aspects of its use 
Its first great chemical function is that of convertmg 
the starchy matters of food, which are naturally 
insoluble, into soluble dextrine and grape sugar ,whica 
latter products are eminently digestible Hence 
saliva may be rtgarded as the great agent whereby 
the imprirtant starch-products which form so large a 
jiroporiion of the food of man are rendered fit for 
digestion and absorption. This action apiiears to 
be ellected chiefly by the ptyalin contained m the 
saliva. In the stomach the conversion of starch into 
sugar compounds ceases, b( cause the action takes 
place ouly in a neutral or slightly alkaline medium, 
and the action is thus arrested hy the acid gastric 
juice The ptyalin acts as a ferment m this function, 
and in a manner similar to diastase m the process of 
malting, being most active at the natural body tem- 
perature Saliva has no detmite action on sugar 
its( If, on gum, or c ellulose, and leaves fats unaffected, 
which, however, the pancreatic juice or sweet bread 
secietion specially alters and elaborates Albuminous 
or gi latinous m ittois are not affected by contact with 
the Biliva, and in this view it appears somewhat 
I difficult to account for the action of the salivary 
fluid of animals such as the Carnivora, which subsist 
solely on animal matter, in which no starchy constit- 
uents reside In such cases, however, tlie saliva 
may be of use m moistening the food for degluti 
tion. 

(.Mculous concretions {scUira/ry calculi) may form 
m the sahv iry glands, and may cause obstruction of 
thur ducts, and necessitate the perfonnance of an 
opcrition for their removal Saliva would appear 
to become abnormal and to constitute a source of 
infection m hydro phobm or lahua, whilst syphilis 
has also been alleged to have been transmitted 
through the medium of the sahvary fluid Occasion 
ally the elements of unne have been present m saliva 
— forming the so called urinary aaltva of patholo 
gists — in consequence of diseased conditions, on the 
removal of which the secretion became restored to 
its normal composition Mdky aalna^ so named 
from the presence of milk constituents, has also been 
described as a condition occurring m some partunent 
women 

SALIVATION, in medicme, a superabundant 
secretion of saliva, either determined locally by the 
use of masticating irritants, or by means which act 
upon the whole systein, especially by mercurial pro 
paratious In the last case it is accompanied by a 
coppery taste, and by the swelling of the gums, which 
become of a palo rose colour, except ^so to the 
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teethf where they are of a deeper red The breath is 
remarkably fetid, and the teeth seem elongated and 
loosened If the use of mercury is continued the 
swelling of the gums increases, it affects the tongue 
and all the salivary organs , finally, the mucous mem 
brane is studded with small supei^cial ulcers covered 
with a white skin Salivation is ordinarily antici> 
pated, during mercurial treatment, by maintaining 
(utaneous perspiration by means of warm baths, 
friction, and exercise If salivation is persistent, 
notwithstanding the use of these means, emollient 
gargles containing more or less of opium are used, 
and on the abatement of the salivation they are 
replaced by astringent tonics Several sulphur pas 
tilles should lie taken daily, and every three or four 
days a purgative Foot baths or topical irritants 
applied to the lower extremities art also employed 
Extract of belladonna administered internally in 
small dost s is the best remedy for salivation 

SALLEE, Sali, or Sla, a seaport on the western 
coast of Maroeco, on the Atlantic, 106 miles west of 
Fez, at the mouth of the Buregreb, formerly the great 
centre of Moorish piracy, immense dejiredations 
being committed from it upon European commerce 
The river, which forineily admitted large vessels, is 
now choked up with sand On the opposite side of 
the river stands liabat, called often New Sallee 
Rabat is l>ccoming a place of eonsidcrable trade 
with Britain, France, and Sijain, and is regularly 
visited by more than one line of steam vessels Pop 
of Sallee about 12,000 

SALLOW, a grouji of shrubs or small trees lie 
longing to the Willow genus (Salix)^ distinguished 
by downy branches, with gray, stipuled, generally 
olxivate leaves, toothed, wrinkled, and much veined 
on the under side Among the species are & ctaerca, 
S aquatira, S aunta^ b caprea^ and <S acuminata 

SALLOW THORN, or Ska Buckthohn {Hippo 
phae)^ a genus of plants of the natural order Ela.ag 
iiacete Ihppophoi 'i hamuoules, a spiny shrub with 
silky leaves, iliocious flowers, and small orange 
coloured berries, glowing cm sandy sea coasts is the 
only species found wild m Great Britain or Europe 
Its yellowish flowers appear m spring Ix^forc the 
leaves, and the berries are formed in autumn on the 
female plants 

SALLUST, full name Caius Sat lustius Ciusrus, 
one of the earlier Roman historians, was born n c 80 
at Amiteinum, in the country of the Sabines He 
liecame ciu.estoi about the age of twenty seven, and 
tribune in n C’ 52 In ii c 50 he was ejected from 
the senate cither on political grounds, or, as is alleged, 
because he had committed aclultcry with the wife of 
Milo, and daughtc r of Sulla In the civil war he was 
attached to the party of Cccsar In b C’ 47 he was 
prajtor elec t, and resumed the senatorial rank He 
accompanied Ciesar to the African war in B( 46 
Cffisar left him in Africa as governor of Numidia 
He was accused of ennching himself by in dadmims 
tration and oppression, which is probable, but all 
that IS certainly known is that he did Ixjconie very 
rich, and formed extensive gardens and a splendid 
residence on the Quirinal at Rome After the death 
of Caesar he continued to live in retirement, and he 
died B C 34 His moral character, against which 
there are heavy charges, has been much discussed 
but little IS certainly known about it The partisan 
ship of the period may have had something to do 
with exaggerating the charges against him, even if 
it did not, as his advocates allege, originate them 

Sallust, proliably in his later years, wrote several 
historical works The Bellum Catilinanum ^s a 
history of the conspiracy of Catiline during the con 
aulship of Cicero, B o 63 It appears to be written 
with impartiality It contains speeches by Cffisar 


and Cato, but they are the composition of the author 
himself, though the real speeches appear to have 
been accessible to Sallust The Jugurtha, or Bellum 
Jugurthinum, is a history of the war of the Romans 
against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, from Bc 111 
to B c 106 It is inaccurate and of little value He 
IS also said to have written a general Roman history 
from B c 78, or, according to others, B c 90, to B c 
66, in flve bcxiks It is not extant, and although 
some fragments of the history of this epoch have been 
collected, it is doubtful whether a complete history 
of the period was ever written Sallust is not pains- 
taking or accurate as a historian His style is con- 
cise and clear, and is not without merit , but it bears 
marks of effort, and his reflections are artificial and 
rhetorical The first edition of Sallust was published 
at Rome in 1470 Among the best modern editions 
are those of Gerlaih (Basel, 1823-31), Knt/ (Leip- 
zig, 1828-53), Dictsch (Leipzig, 1843-46), Jacobs 
(tenth tdn, Berlin, 1894), Opitz (Leipzig, 1895), 
Men vale (1852), George Long (1881), and Capes 
(1884) There is an English translation by A W 
Bollard (1882), Ix^sides earlier ones The Italian 
version of Alfieri rivals the onginal in conciseness 

SALLY In the defence of a besieged place, if 
particular reasons do not determine to the contrary, 
frequent sallies are beneficial, in order to keep the 
enemy at a distance , to destroy the works , to bnng 
in, if possible, the means of subsistence from the 
surrounding country , to afford an easy entrance to 
men or arms, or to favour the operations of a friendly 
force without Sallies are undertaken to the most 
advantage after midnight, m cloudy or rainy weather, 
but they must be so managed as to surprise the 
enemy, and therefore must be earned on with great 
secrecy The object of the sally determines the 
numlx r of soldii rs , they are frequently accompanied 
by artillery and cavalry, they must in no case 
separate themselves too far from the fortifications, 
to avoid being cut off, and on their return must 
neither obstruct the dt fence nor occasion any con- 
fusion which may favour the attack of the enemy 
By sallies with a small number of troops the be- 
sieged often endeavour to entice the besK gers within 
the fire of the fortress, or to harass and t xhaust them 
A commander of a fortreas will make use of sallies 
us long as he is able, as the best mt ans of defence — 
bally port, a postern, or a passage underground from 
the inner to the outer works, to afford free egress 
to troops m making a sally, closed by massive gates 
when not in use 

8ALMASIUS, Claudius (the Latinized name of 
Claude de Saurnaise), distinguished for his learning, 
was Ixirn at Semur, m Auxois (now the department 
of Cote d’Or), in 1588 His father, a respectable 
magistrate and a learned man, instructed him in 
the am lent languages, in which he was highly pro- 
ficient while a mere boy, and then sent him to Pans 
to study philosophy His edition of Florus, which 
was published in 1609, and, according to his own 
assertion, had already been completed several years, 
IS a remarkable proof of his early erudition In 1606 
he went to Heidelberg to study law under the 
celebrated Gothofredus (Godefroi) The excellent 
university library there gave him an opportunity to 
gratify his literary curiosity and to extend his repu- 
tation by the publication of his learned labours 
On his return to France in 1610 he began to practise 
his profession, but soon withdrew from it to devote 
his whole time to study , and the rest of his life was 
occupied with critical labours and learned controver- 
sies His mother, a Calvinist, had educated him in 
Protestant principles , and in 1623 he mamed the 
daughter of a respectable Protestant Several years 
later he passed some time at the country seat of his 
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fftther-in-l*w, new PeriB, where he completed his 
great labour on Pliny and Solinns. In 1629 hia 
father was desirous of transferring to him his place, 
and the parliament of Dijon xnade no objection, 
although he openly professed Calvinism, but the 
keeper of the seals, Manllac, refused to sanction the 
step The mvitations of the Umversities of Padua 
ana Bologna were declmed by Salmaams, but in 
1651 he accepted the offer of the professorship which 
had been held by Joseph Scaliger at the University 
of Leyden. His fnends made several attempts to 
mduce himtoretum to France, and Cardinal Richeheu 
offered him a pension on condition of his writing 
a history of his ministry, but Salmasius declined all 
these offers In 1649 Charles II of England mduced 
him to umte a defence of his father (Defensio regia 
pro Carolo I ), which was answered by Milton’s 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano (See Milton) The 
zeal with which Salmasius defended royalty in this 
work offendc<l his repubhcan patrons in Holland, 
and he therefore the more readily accepted the mvi* 
tation of Queen Christina to visit Sweden (1650) 
But the climate of Sweden was so unfavourable to 
his health that he returned to Holland the next 
year, and died m 16 '>3 at Spa, whither he had gone 
for his health Although virulent in controversy, 
Salmasius was remarkably gentle and kind m private, 
and at home was entirely governed by his wife The 
most important of his numerous worlu are his Plim 
anee Exercitationes m Sohnum, his edition of the 
Scnptores Historife Augustas, De Mutuo, De Modo 
Usurarum, De Foenore Trape/itico, De Re mili- 
tan Romanorum, De Re Hcllenistica, Observationes 
m Jus Atticum ct Romanum, &c All his works 
display enidition, but are less remarkable for taste 
or judgment His learning was aided by a powerful 
memory Besides the classical and many modern 
languages, he was acquainted with Hebrew, Chal* 
dale, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, &c 

SALMON, a Teleostcan fish, forming the type 
of the family Salmonidaj (whic h see), which group is 
in turn included in the sub order Malacopten or 
Physostomata, the members of which are piimarily 
distinguished by possessing ‘ soft ’ or many jointed fin 
rays, with the occasional exception of the first rays 
in the dorsal and pectoral fins A swimming bladder 
IS invariably jirescnt m this sub order, and communi- 
cates with the throat by a ductus imeuv/mticuSf or 
homologue of the windpipe in higher forms The 
Salmon family is further meluded in that section 
of the Malacopten known as the AhdominaJl la, dis- 
tinguished, as imjihed by this tenn, by its membera 
having the ventr^ fins placed far back on the body, 
or in other words, abdominal in position The mem 
bersof the tyjncal genus SalmOf of which the Salmon 
itself {Salmo iioJar) is the typical B})ecies, are distin- 
guished by the smoothness of the head Teeth are 
borne on the vomer, on the palatine and maxillary 
bones The branchiostegal rays are frequently un 
equal on the two sides The species of this genus 
inhabit both salt and fresh waters, and the second 
dorsal fin is of a soft or adipose consistence, and 
without rays. 

The Salmon is not only the typical representative 
of its family, but also ranks foremost among the 
food -fishes of Bn tain and of other countries It is 
protected by special legislative acts, and its repro 
ductive habits and development have been made the 
subjects of special study by economic ichthyologists 
Certain questions connected with its development 
have not yet been defimtely settled to the satisfaction 
of savants, and whether viewed from a scientific or 
from a purely economical stand-pomt, this fish at once 
assumes a place in man’s consideration far exceeding 
in impmtanoe that of any other fiush, as well as of 


many animals of higher rank in the created scale. 
The salmon generally attains a len^h of from 8 to 
4 feet, and an average weight of from 12 to 20 or 
80 lbs It IS almost needless, however, to remark 
that these limits both of size and weight are fre- 
quently exceeded. Some specimens have weighed 
60 lbs. , and it is no uncommon event to find sahnon 
of 45 or 60 lbs weight, whilst Yarrell mentions one 
female fish which was captured in 1821, and weighed 
83 lbs , as exposed in a fishmonger’s shop in Loudon 
The colours vary greatly throughout life, and at 
different periods of the same stason Q'he typical 
colour of the adult fish is a blackish blue on the 
back and upper part of the head, the belly being of 
a ghttering silvery white lustre, and the sub s blend- 
mg above and beneath with the dark and light hues 
respectively On the body generally, but especially 
near the * lateral Ime ' or side mark, a few black 
spots are observable The male during the breeding 
season displays unusual brilliance of coloration, the 
cheeks being coloured with streaks of bright orange 
colour, and a nch golden tint spreading over the 
body 

In habits the salmon is a voracious fish, possessing 
teeth on the upper jaw, palate, and vomer or roof of 
the mouth The lower jaw also possesses teeth, and 
the edges of the tongue are similarly notched or 
toothed The vomerme teeth fall out or are absorbed 
m the adult fish, and are hence characteristic chiefly 
of the young state The food consists of animal 
matter, and must \ ary in accordance with the change 
of habitat which the salmon exhibits in passing 
periodically from fresh to salt water, and vice icrso. 
In some cases the remains of Sea urchins or Echini 
have been plentifully found in the stomachs of these 
fishes, whilst there can be little doubt of the large 
projairtion of Crustacean life which tlie Salmon 
absorbs as food This last remark holds especially 
ti ue of the salmon in its fresh water habitat , since 
the multitudinous swarms of lower Crustacea found 
m all rivers form an abundant source of nutritive 
sujqdy ready at hand These fishes are caught by 
the rod, and by means of nets The highest flight 
of the j)iscatoiial art may be typified in the suc- 
cessful fishing of salmon with the rod and line, these 
fishes, through their large si/e and great strength, 
leading the angler frequently for long distances from 
the original point of capture, and causing him to 
exert all his dexterity to save his tackle and to sue 
cessfully land the wary prey The bait or fly most 
frequently used is generally some gaudy ghttenng 
object denominated a * salmon fly,’ these fishes, like 
mackerel and other si^ecies, being appaiently attracted 
by the lustre and glitter of the bait, rather than by 
a desire for food For purjioses of commercial 
supply salmon are taken in nete of Bj)ecial construe 
tion and of various forms, the fishings being regu 
lated by law not only as to thtir seasons and times, 
but also as to the form and disposition of the ma 
chines for the capture of the fishes In fonner days 
the practice known as ‘burning the water’ used to 
be resorted to in the Tweed for the ca])ture of sal 
mon This practice consisted in burning toiches, 
and of BO lunng the fishes towards the glare, when 
they were speared with the ‘leister’ — a sharp fork— 
or taken by other means ‘ Stake nets ’ supported 
on piles of wood, and extending out into the sea, 
and ‘ bag ’ or ‘ drift nets,’ are the means most fre 
quently employed m the salmon fishery Formerly 
these nets did much harm to the rejiroductive mte- 
rests and multiplication of these fishes by mtercept 
mg them on their way to spawn, and in this way 
hmitmg the mcrease by destroymg the fertile 
females On this subject Mr Bertram in his Har- 
vest of the Sea says, ‘These machmes* (namely 
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•talm and bag nete) * exercised a baneful Influence 
on the flehenes, and m numerous instances inter- 
cepted about one half of the salmon of particular 
nvers before they could reach their own waters. 
These nets are erected m the tide ways, not far brom 
tiie shore, and as the fish are coasting along towards 
their own particular spawnmg ground they are inter- 
cepted either m the chambers of the bag-net, or 
in the meshes of the stake net ’ By wiser legisla- 
tion, however, the salmon fisheries have been, and 
only just in time, placed on grounds more commen- 
surate with the reproductive welfare of these fishes 
And if the schemes for the punflcation of nvers could 
only be earned out in their entirety, and manufac- 
turers be wholly prohibited from sending their 
refuse-matenal into the nvers of our country, we 
might restore the salmon to the place, m point of 
plentifulness and numbers, that it formetly occupied 
among the food fishes of this land As it is we must 
be thankful for the legislation that prevails, and 
regarding the times to which the fishing of salmon 
is restneted, it may be mentioned m passing, that on 
the Tweed the nver is closed for salmon-lishing from 
October 15th to February 15th, while north of the 
Tweed the fishenes are closed from September 14th 
to February Ist 

The development of the salmon, its breeding seasons, 
and its migrations to and from the sea form the chief 
points to winch the attention of naturalists and econo- 
mists has been directed, w ith the view of legislating for 
Its welfare m accordance with the natural laws regu- 
latmg its life and existence The spawn is deposited 
in nvers, m October, November, and Decemlier, and 
lies mactive until the succeeding Apnl or May, when 
the dormant vitality of the egg is exchanged for the 
more visible progress cf active development Above 
100 days are thus required for the development of 
the young fishes from the eggs, which are depo- 
sited in a shallow trough or groove excavated m the 
gravelly bed of the river by the stout under jaw of 
the male, which appears to be specially developed at 
the breeding season Some observers say that both 
sexes participate m the work of excavatmg this furrow, 
but be that as it may, the eggs are herein dejiosited 
and fertilized, the process occupying on an average 
about ten days The salmon thus quits the sea at 
autumn, and ascends rivers for the jmrpose of spawn- 
ing The ascent may bo apjmrently a matter of much 
diihoulty, but all obstacles are overcome by the agility 
of these fishes, which by their iinmeiiHO leaps at the 
salmon ‘ weirs ’ or cataracts arc enabled to successfully 
mount towards the upper sources of the nver In 
most of the * weirs ' an ingenious arrangi ment of stages 
or steps IS constructed so as to aid the fishes m their 
ascent of the nver steeps Having spawned these 
fishes remam dunng the winter months m the nvers, 
and begm to return to the sea with the floods which 
herald the returning spring time It has been noted 
that the salmon remam in the brackish water at 
the estuaries or mouths of these rivers for some 
days both in returning to the sea and before ascend- 
mg the nvers, this habit apparently having for its 
object their more gradual mitiation into the salt 
water or fresh water, as the case may be, and the 
avoidance of a sudden change of habitat Dunng 
this mterval also the manne parasites infestmg these 
fishes, m the case of the migration from the sea to 
the nvers, are killed by immersion m the fresh water, 
whilst the fresh water parasites which attach them- 
selves to the salmon dunng their nver sojourn are m 
like manner killed by the suooeedmg migration from 
the river to the sea 

It has been alleged that salmon invanably return 
to the nvera rnwhicmthey werespawned, and ^though 
the statement must be received with some reservation 


it is nevertheless borne out or rendered feasible by fihe 
investigatiou of oertam oases of migration. The Influ- 
ence of habit may be as powerful m this instance aa 
m any other, and the statement may be accepted 
therefore as expressive of a general truth, without 
tymg one to its universal or special applications. In 
their fresh water sojourn the salmon become lean, and 
fn.11 off m condition, and it has been asserted that 
their stomachs at tins penod contam no food. This 
IS probably an erroneous view, and besides being 
unlikely from d prtort and reasonable suppositions, 
we might argue that feeding, as these forms do, on 
mmute Entomosfcraca, and other lower Crustaoeans, 
their fresh-water food is of such a kmd that it would 
be hardly, if at all, perceptible, on a rough examina- 
tion of their stomachs 

Qmckening mto active developmental Me in the 
Apnl or May succeeding the deposition of the salmon 
ova the young fry are duly bom The eggs deposited 
early in the autumn, when the temperature is high, 
develop at an earlier date than those deposited later 
on A difference of fifty days has thus been observed 
between the birth of fry from eggs deposited m Sep- 
tember and those deposited in December of the same 
year, the September ova npening m ninety and the 
December ones m 140 days Eggs have been npened 
at Hunmgue m sixty days, and m Stormontfield pemds 
(see Pisciculture) m 120 days, the usual time for 
hatching required m the Scotch nvers being ab<mt 
130 days, or between fonr and five months. For 
about a month after its birth the young salmon is 
nourished by means of the umbilical vesicle or bag, 
and averages about \ inch in length In about fifty 
days It has assumed the likeness of the parent fish, and 
the yolk bag has disappeared The young salmon is 
weak and timid at this penod, and hovers about its 
birth place, finding a shelter under the stones that 
fringe the borders and the least disturbed and least 
actively running parts of the stream It now ap- 
proaches the first definite or parr stage of its exist- 
ence, and begins to be marked by transverse bars 
of dark colour At the age of two years or a httle 
more the parr condition is exchanged for that of 
smoltSf and the young fishes are then supposed to leave 
the nver and to make their first migration to salt 
water It has been noted that, of an entire hatching, 
about one half of the fry may come to matunty as 
parr m about twelve months after birth, the other half 
delaying their change until the expiry of the two 
years, as above descnlied Buch an anomaly presents 
us with the feature of some members of a brood 
being simply small parr, whilst at the same penod 
other members may be grilse, and may thus weigh 
4 lbs Each succeeding migration to and from the 
sea will of course incTease the weight of these forward 
members of the brood No explanation has as yet 
been offered of these facts, which, as here stated, have 
been duly proved beyond possibility of a doubt The 
smolt, it may be observed, differs from the parr m pos 
sessing a covering of bright silvery scales mstead of the 
banded markings of the parr, although these latter 
markings may be seen to exist beneath the bnghter 
scales The belly in the parr is of a diaphanous blue 
colour, and whilst m the parr condition the young 
salmon are unable to hve in salt water The smolt 
betaking itself thus to the sea for the first time grows 
rapidly on the more hberal dietary afforded by the 
ocean, and reappears kj its native nver m a wonder- 
fully altered aspect Leaving its native nver as a 
fish averaging about 6 or 8 mches in length the smolt 
may return m ^bout two months to fresh water in 
the form of a grtUe weighmg from 3 to 4 lbs , or after 
a sea Me of six montlu it may attain as a gnlse a 
weight of 10 or 12 lbs 

In Uie grtUe itage, or §dlm(mpedl, as it is sometiiiMa 
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termed, the fish is cepsble of depositiDg egge. After 
this labour, performed as before m the nvers to which 
it aBoends, the grilse agam seeks the sea. And after 
its second stay m the ocean it returns after a two 
months* absence as the adult salmon, weighing fr<un 
10 to 12 lbs To test the mcrease ci weight m the 
gnlse and salmon states the late Duke of Athole 
caused a salmon caught on 1st March, 1825, m the 
Tay 40 miles distant from the sea, to be marked 
just after it had spawned or become a * kelt,* as such 
fishes are termed It then weighed 10 lbs. This 
same fish was agam caught five weeks and two 
days afterwards, when it had been to the ocean, and 
it was found that it weighed no less than 21^ lbs 
* Kelts,’ or salmon which have spawned, are m bad 
condition, the flesh being white and ill smellmg, but 
notwithstanding these properties, and the existence 
of laws forbidding the capture of kelts, quantities of 
these fishes are caught by poachers in many nvers, 
being then often cui^ by drying, or, as it is called, 
‘ kip].R.ring ’ 

A hot controversy has from time to time raged 
respecting the identity of parr and smolts with the 
voung of salmon, and the question cannot even now 
be regarded as liemg defmitely or absolutely settled 
either way As the male parr possesses fully de- 
veloped * milt * or soft roe it has been argued that this 
full development of the reproductive system betokens 
an adult form au<l not an immature stage The female 
parr, however, does not possess a similar development 
of the ovaries or spawn, and besides, the male salmon 
m a very young state, weighing only about ciz., may 
have fully developed milt, and be capable of fertil- 
ixmg the eggs of the adult female Extraordinary 
precocity m sexual development on the ]>ait of the 
developing males is, in short, no argument against 
the nature and relations of these males as compared 
with the adult salmon The question, *Are parr 
the young of the salmon ? ’ may be answered, if it is 
to be answered at all, most safely and reasonably, 
in the afhrmative It has been similarly asserted 
that gnlse are not the young salmon, the objection 
to cousidermg the gnlse m this light chiefly arising 
from the fact of its exceedmgly rapid growth — an 
objection which expenments conducted after the 
fashion of the late Duke of Athole s observations, 
already detailed, would seem to finally dispose of 
Gnlse are unfortunately frequently lulled durmg 
their return journey to the n^e^H or before that 
return, nhen they are ready to spawn, this slaughter 
depnving us of the means when by a vast mcrease 
m the numbers of salmon might take jilaee 

The fertility of the salmon is very great It has 
been calculated that over 1 50,000,000 of salmon ova 
are annually deposited m the Tay alone, and of these 
only about a third, or 50,000,000, come to life and 
attain the parr stage, whilst of these parrs only 
20,000,000 become smolts, and m time only 100,000 
remain as perfect salmon, of which 70,000 are caught 
and 30,000 left for breeding purposes If a salmon 
produce 17,000 ova, only 800 of these, according to 
Sir Humphry Davy, will come to maturity Each 
female yields about 1000 eggs for every pound of her 
weight, on a rough estimate, and vast numbers of 
eggs fall a prey to the voracious trout and to other 
fishes as well as to the salmon themselves 

The chief British salmon fisheries are those of the 
Tweed, Tay, North Esk, Spey, Severn, and some of 
the Insh nvers, there are important fishenes in the 
nvers of Norway, the Rhine, and other European 
waters, whilst on the Amencan coasts fishenes of 
salmon have also been established. The Tay fishenes 
|ield a gross annual revenue of about £17,000 The 
Speymouth fishmgs on the Spey are worth about 
£I2|000 per annum. The pnee of early salmon per 


pound averages from 2t or 2« 6ii, whilst later on, it 
sinks to Is or la Sd 

The flesh of the salxuon when fresh is of a bright 
orange colour, and, as already remarked, is of highest 
flavour when taken from the sea feeding It must 
be eaten m the fresh state to msure its delicacy, and 
the salmon ol the New World are largely imported 
m the form of preserved provisions mto this country 
m a fresh state and at a very moderate price. 

A few sentences may be devoted to the alhes of 
the Salmon The Salmon Trout {SaJmo utta) is 
a British speoies of Salmonidw, which, like the 
Salmon, migrates alternately to tlie rivers and sea. 
Ajiother sj^tecies of Salmon (iS Rosni) is found in 
the ALTctic Sea, and chiefly on the American coasts, 
at the estuaries of nvers In form tins fish is more 
slender than the Common Salmon, and its under jaw 
18 elongated and projecting, whilst the scales are 
of small size and detached from each other The 
sides are marked with crimson spots The Oonimou 
Trout (S fari(>)f found m most of the lakes and rivers 
of Europe, is an allied species to the Salmon It is 
of a yellowish brown colour on the upper parts, and is 
speckled with dark red and carmine sjKits along the 
sides and lateral Ime Various vane ties of Trout 
(for example, Lochleven Trout) occur m different 
waters The Bull or Gray Trout (S eiiox) is 
another familiar member of the Solmonid'e, and 
18 found m tlie Tweed and other rivers See also 
Trout Si l the figure at Ichthyology, PI III 

In a fossd state the Salmoiiidte hrst appear in any 
quantity in the Post Tertiary deposits, although 
remains of these forms occur sparsely in formations 
of older age The genus OsincroidcSi legarded by 
some autbunties as belonging to the Salmumdfie, 
occurs first in the Cretaceous rocks. Bee also 
Ichthyology, Pisoiculturb, &c 
SALMON FISHING, Law of See Poaching 

SxVLMONIDiE, a family of Teleostean fishes, 
belonging to the subdivision Malucopten of that 
ordei To this family belong the various species of 
the Well known salmon genus {SaUm , see SALMON), 
the Trout {S Faiio\ the Char {b sahehnua), the 
Gr Ay (Thijmallua vulqaiis), the Smelt {Oameriut 
eperlanus), &e The Salmumdie are abdominal Mai 
acoptin, in that their ventral tins are jdaced back 
wards on the belly The hn rays are soft, as in all 
malacopterous fishes, with the occasional exception 
of the first ray m the dorsal fin In the Salmomdue 
a seeond dorsal fin of a soft or adipose nature is 
present, this appendage possessing no rays. The 
maxillary bone assists in fonumg the bitmg edge of 
the upper jaw An air-bladder is invariably pre 
sent The Beales are of the cycloid character, and 
the pyloric extrezmty of the stomaeh is provided 
with numerous csbcal or pocket like appendages 
The ovaries are somewhat peculiar in disposition in 
the Salmomdce, m that they are closed sacs unpro 
vided with oviducts or efferent canals The ova 
accordingly escape from the ovana simply mto the 
cavity of the abdomen, and pass outwards through 
a small opening or * pore ’ placed near to the anus or 
vent Allied to the Salmomdce, and meluded in that 
family itself by some authors, are two small groups 
or genera — the Siopcltdoe and SerraaaJmidcey the 
members of the former group occur m the Mediter 
ranean and tropical seas, the latter group bemg 
represented in the nvers of South Amenca. 

SALONICA (ancient, Thtaaolonn a, Turkish, Solo 
niki), a large seaport city of Turkey in Europe, on a 
gulf of the same name, 315 miles w s w of Constan- 
tmople It has a magmficent appearance from the sea^ 
bemg placed on the acchvity of a steep hill, which rues 
from the north eastern extremity of the gulf It is 
surrounded by lofty stone walls al^ut 5 miles m circuit, 
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which Moend from the sea in a triangular form, and is 
•urmounted by a fortrem with seven towers. Domes 
and minarets are numerous, and, being environed as 
usual by cypresses, add to the imposing appearance 
of the city By means of aqueducts water is brought 
from the hills for the supply of the city The 
bazaars are extensive and well supplied. The town 
is rich m Byzantine churches that have been con 
verted into mosques. The mosque of St Sophia is 
a beautiful structure, similar to but on a smaller scale 
than that at Constantinople This fine building was 
seriously damaged by fire in 1890, the city having 
suflfered severely from a great confiagration on this 
occasion The church or mosque of St George is a 
circular bmlding 79 feet in diameter internally with 
walls 20 feet thick, ornamented by early Christian 
mosaics dating from about 400 a.d That of St 
Demetrius is anothei noble building, with a specially 
fine interior divided into a nave and double side 
aisles. There are other large mosques, besides Greek 
churches and Jewish synagogues Among the anti 
quities of the city is the triumphal arch of Constan 
tine (now much dilapidated) The trade of the place 
is very considerable, and has mcreased since the con 
struction of the railway connecting it with the 
Servian and other railways of Eastern Europe A 
line IS also being constructed to Monastir in Mace* 
donia, and is exjiected to open up a rich tract of 
country The principal exports consist of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, silk cocoons, opium, wine and brandy, 
skins, antimony, timber, and wool, the imports of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, flour, coals, iron and iron goods, 
petroleum, salt, rice, glass, &c Great Britain has a 
greater share of the trade than any other country, the 
others next in importance being It^y, France, Austria 
Hungary, and Turkey The value of exports in 
1900 was £1,220,67'), of imports, £2,601,461 Tht 
vessels at Salonica he at anchor before the town 
Pop nearly 120,000, of whom a large numlier are 
Jews and Gn eks The town has an interesting his 
tory The gulf of Saloniui (anciently, TJurnutun 
Stnua) 18 a large arm of the Aegean Sea, hetween the 
peninsula of Chalculut and the coast of Thessaly 
It 18 aliout 85 miles long from south east to north 
west, with an average breadth of alxiut .16 miles 
SALOP, County ok See Shuopsiiiul 
SALT A, a genus of free swimming Aacidians or 
Tunicata, forming the representative example of 
the family Salpidte These animals are unlike the 
commoner members of the ‘ boa squirt or Ascidian 
class in that they are free and oceanic in habits, 
being found floating in tropical seas, and tbev further 
present a peculiarity m their orgam/atioii, in that 
they are met with m two distinct forma, m one state 
being single or solitary organisms, and in the other 
state forming aggregated or comjiound collections, 
the so called * Salpa chains ' To the phenomena, in 
virtue of which this alternation of the solitary with 
the compound Salpse takes place, Chamisso gave the 
name of * alternation of generations ’ The Solitary 
Salpa thus produces (by a process of budding or 
gemmation^ from a process termed the stolon^ a long 
chain of aggregated embryos, which become the 
Salpa chain The individuals of this compound chain 
have the power of producing, by means of true eggs 
and by a process of true sexual reproduction, new 
individuals, the latter, however, being invanably 
tolitary Salpss Thus, to use the familiar illustration 
of Chamisso, the Salpa progeny never resembles its 
parent, but always appears m the likeness of its grand 
parent. The compound forms thus produce single 
Salpse, whilst the single forms in their turn give 
birth to compound chams, each generation * alternat- 
ing,' as it were, with the next The entire process, 
however, is not so much one of an alternation of 


generations as of a process of budding (seen in the 
Bohtary forms), alternatmg with true reproduction 
by means of eggs (seen in the Cham Salpss) The 
^htary Salpa has no power of increasing save by 
bnddmg, and the individuals of the Chain Salpa 
have, on the other hand, no power of reproduction 
save by means of ova or eggs 

Each single Salpa exhibits the essential structure 
which IB found throughout the class of Tunicata (See 
Mollubca ) Each balpa is of oval or quadrate form, 
the body presenting an aperture at either extremity 
Locomotion appears to be effected by the expulsion 
of water from the anterior aperture, and the Salpa 
chains thus swim freely and swiftly over the surface 
of the ocean The organs of the body occupy a 
comparatively small space within the body cavity 
Salpa maxima is the most familiar species, and the 
Chain Salpaj are met with very frequently in the 
Mediterranean Sea They also occur, but more 
rarely, off the British coasts, and exhibit the pheno 
menon known by the name of phosphoresence (which 
see) or animal luminosity 

bALSAFY (Tragopogon porrtfohus) belongs to 
the natural order Compositie, and is alhed to the 
endive and dandelion The root is long, white, 
tapenng, and fleshy , the stems 2 or 3 feet high, 
striated, hollow, and branching, the leaves are 
alternate, embracing the stem, narrow, and long, 
the flowers are solitary and terminal, the involucre 
or common calyx consists of several lanceolate leaflets, 
much longer than the corollas, the corollas are violet 
purple It grows wild m the south of Europe The 
roots form a light and wholesome aliment Many 
prefer the root of the Scorzonera Bispanica^ a plant 
somewhat resembling the salsafy, but with yellow 
flowers The root of this last is carrot shaped, about 
as thick as one’s finger 

SALSETTE, an island off the western coast of 
Hindustan, and so near that on which the town of 
Bombay stands that it has since 1806 been connected 
with it by a causeway , length, north to south, 18 miles, 
medium breadth, about 11 miles The surface is well 
diversified, presenting an alternation of rocky hiUs, 
covered to their tops with underwood, and valleys, 
partly fertile and well cultivated, particularly in the 
south, but more frequently covered with groves of 
mangoes, palms, and various timber trees Among the 
jungle the tara palm and cocoa nut grow spoutane 
ously The principal crops are nee, indigo, cotton, 
flax, and hemp Game is very abundant Great 
numbers of monkeys frequent the jungle Much 
grass is sent to Bombay The early colonization 
and prospenty of the island are indicated by a number 
of remarkable antiquities, among which are a great 
number of caverns artificially excavated in the rocks. 
One of these is a Buddhist temple, with two gigantic 
figures of Buddha, about 20 feet high, one on each 
Bide of the vestibule The Portuguese, who long 
possessed the island, and converted great numbers 
of the native Hindus, transformed the temple mto 
a Christian church They were dispossessed about 
1760 by the Mahrattas, who in their turn were 
driven out by the British in 1773 It is traversed 
by two lines of rail w ay The population m 1881 was 
108,149 

SALT, in chemistry To write the history of the 
woid salt would be almost equivalent to writing the 
history of chemical science, for as the science has 
developed so has the meaning given to this word 
been altered In the early days of chemistry salt 
seems to have meant the solid substance obtained 
by evaporating sea water, and this meiming is m 
keeping with the use of the word hals in Greek, 
this word m the feminine being used to designate 
the sea, and m the masculine the substance ob* 
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tained from left-WAter by evaporatioxi. From the 
ewsy solubility of the body to whidli the name of 
(gait' was ongmally applied, the idea of solubihty 
in general was denved, and all substances possessed 
in a somewhat marked degree of this property were 
termed salts. But common salt was possessed of 
another well marked property besides that just men- 
tioned, it had a characteristic taste, and so the pro- 
perty of affecting the sense of taste was gradually 
added to that of solubihty as a distinguishing feature 
of those substances to which the name of ^salt’ was 
given The principles which guided the application 
of the name *8alt’ were thus founded more upon the 
properties than upon the formation of the substances 
BO named In the year 1744a French chemist, Bonelle, 
adopted as the basis of a general theory of salts the 
relations which existed between the different classes 
of substances called acids and alhalies and those sub- 
stances produced by the imion of these These rela- 
tions had been partially recognized before Bouellc’s 
time, but by him they were brought into piommence 
Lavoisier developed these views, and as his school 
regarded all acids as oxidized compounds, and as all 
bases were also known to contain oxygen, a salt came 
to be regarded as a substance produced by the union 
of an electro negative oxide (an acid) with an electro 
positi V e oxide (a base) But the researches of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy rendered it very probable that common 
salt — the type of all these other so called salts — was 
a compound of two elementary substances, sodium 
and chlorme, and that it contained no oxygen Lither 
the name salt must be denied to this substane — the 
original prototype, or it must be viewed as containmg 
OX} gen The latter view was generally adopted by 
the holders of the Lavoisienan theory Chlorine 
was, by this schwl, looked on as a coinjKmnd sub 
stance, into the constitution of which oxygen entered. 
The discovery by Faraday of three chlorides of car 
bon led Berzelius, the great leader of the school which 
doubted the existence of non oxygenated salts, to 
change his views, and to admit that true salts might 
exist which contained no oxygen, and that common 
salt, sodium chloride, was one of those Thus the 
way was cleared for the recognition in the family of 
salts of many members which had long lieen excluded 
therefrom 

It 18 difficult to define the meaning of the term 
salt as it is used by modem chemists In its widest 
sense all chemical substances, ev eii the elements, may 
be classed as salts, the leading idea seems to be that 
a salt shall be a body which is very readily ca])able 
of undergoing double decomposition — that is, a body 
which, when brought mto contact with another, ex- 
changes some of Its elementary constituents for those 
of the other body Such exchanges take place most 
readily between substances when in solution, but mas 
much as the products of such exchanges are often 
thenciselves insoluble, the name of salt is extended to 
those msoluble substances which are produced by the 
double decomposition of soluble bodies As acids are 
defined to be bodies containmg hydrogen, a dchnite 
amount of which is replaceable by metals when the 
bodies are brought mto contact with metals, metallic 
oxides, or hydroxides, so salts may perhaps be defined, 
or at any rate described, as bodies formed by the 
replacement of the hydrogen of acids by metals or by 
atomic groups acting as metals 

SALT, Common, is chemically the chloride of 
sodium (see Soda) It is very abundant in nature 
It IS also in very great demand for human consumption, 
and it has, on ground of its universal consump- 
tion, been a favourite object of taxation and mon- 
opoly by TOvemments These circumstances deter- 
inine the leading conditions of the commerce m salt 
Its diffusion me^es it almost everywhere a natural 


object of home production, and its exportation would 
be comparatively rare were there not great differences 
in the mercantile habits and development of different 
peoples A more advanced industrial economy on 
the one side may make one country an exjporting 
and another an imjiortmg one, but besides the 
general development of industry there are accidental 
circumstances which always more or less influence the 
development of particular trades, so tliat this cannot 
of itself be taken as an accurate test of the mdustrial 
condition of any country Taxation and monopoly 
also mterfere in many cases to prevent the growrth 
of the trade The consumption of salt vanes much 
m different countries According to Mulhall it was 
in Bntain in 1891, 62 lbs per annum for each indi- 
vidual, m France, 36 lbs , in Austiia, 18 lbs , in 
India, 12 lbs , and in the United States, 48 lbs 
The great source of supply of salt is the ocean, 
but others are very abundant The ocean has itself 
doubtless derived its supply of salt from the salines 
deposited m the earth, either directly or through its 
numerous streams and tributanes The same cause 
18 still in operation to increase the saltness of the 
sea, which, as it loses bulk by evaporation, deposits 
the redundant salt which it slowly accumulates on 
its own beds To this cause is also due the formation 
of salt lakes Salt springs, puxluced by water pass- 
ing over saline dejiosits, are another abundant source 
of supply, and the remaining source is the deposits 
themselves, which are widely diffused, sometimes 
on the surface, sometimes at greater or less depths, 
being found m almost every geological senes. 

Hock salt IS found in groat abundance m Cheshire 
and Worcestershire, wheie also salt-spnngs furnish 
a large supjdy I'he whole of the Permian grouj) 
in lliiBBia IH impregnated with salt, and the extensive 
salt lakes in the government of Astrakhan are sup 
plied by streams passing over salt plains, or spnngs 
jiasHing through salt deposits in that and neighbour 
mg provinces The Crimea is also richly stored 
with salt, wdiich impregnates the soil From Galicia 
on both sides of the Caqiathians a salt region extends 
through Hungary and Transylvania mto Walachia 
and Moldavia Most of the provinces of Prussia are 
well supplied with salt, and Venice has extensive salt 
lagoons In Catalonia there is one of the most remark 
able of salt mines It consists of a hill 328 feet 
high, and embracing an area of three fourths of a 
Bcpiare mile, four fifths of which consists of salt, 
its other constituents being clay and gypsum The 
finest quality of salt is found here in considerable 
masses (|uite pure The sujiply m the other continents 
is equally abundant "J he plains of Siberia and Tartary 
are covered with salt incrustations The basm of the 
Indus and other parts of India also possess extensive 
salt plains In China salt-wells of great depth 
abound The Desert of Sahara and the salt water 
lakes of Central and Southern Afnca afford inex 
haustible supplies The salt lakes of the Ameiican 
Pampas extend from St Julian m Patagonia to 
Chaco m the Argentine Kcpublic These lakes, 
which are very shallow, dry up altogether during 
the hot season, leaving the salt deposited m great 
cubes of a snow white appearance over the plains 
Patagonian salt, which is very pure, forms a con 
Biderable article of export Chili, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and the West India Islands have also 
extensive sujiphes Bntish Guiana exports salt, 
and nearly all the states of the American Union 
have large natural supphes 

The finest salt is manufactured from sea water, 
and is produced along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
seaboards of Europe France, Spam, and Portugal 
are the chief producing countries It is made chiefly 
by natural drying in shallow reservoirs, or by boil- 
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ing From the slownesB of the evaporation, 8nn<dned 
salt 18 the purest In the government of Archangel 
a strong bnne is first made liy freezing out the fresh 
water , the process of extraction is then completed 
by lK)ihng The greater part of the Mc'diterranean 
coast IS more favourable for drying, and the most 
important French manufactures are in the lagoons 
and islets of the Mediterranean A considerable 
c|uantity of salt used to be sent from France to Fng 
land, ljut Britain now produces far more salt than 
she requires Salt was formerly an extensivi pro 
duct mthe lagoons of Venue, and tht triule, which had 
(It dined, was revive d on a large suile by Naiioleon I 
The salt mines of Wielic/a in Galicia were worked 
as early as the twelfth ct ntury, and formed an irn 
jiortant source of revenue to tlie Polish kings Aus 
tria exports salt largely, and Prussui, tlurngh with 
ampU natural supplies, imjiorts it Kussia with its 
vast supplies has always Ixtii an importing (ountry, 
yet there are extensive salt works on Lake hlton 
in the govern m<nt of Astrakhan, in tht governments 
of Ih rm and Vologda, and in the Crimea 

England has long Ik en an imjiortant salt jmiduc 
ing country The chuf st its of tlu manufacture 
art the counties of Cht shire and Won istershire 
In tho forme r, which yields tlu great bulk of the 
])roduttion, the district in which the chief sujiply is 
found IS tht basin of tlu Weaver, the central points 
being Winsford and Northwuh Hen the su])ply 
stems int xliaustible It is d< rivt d both from springs 
and mines At Northwith tlu dejiosit extends tt) a 
breadth of thiet fourths tif a mtk, under gyqisiteious 
tlnys and marls of a depth t>f 1 20 fet t to a depth of 
(10 to 00 ftet, and aftei a btd of ,50 to 40 bet of 
indurated clay tlu re is a lower bed of rotk salt tt> a 
depth of 100 feet Salt springs which are jiumped 
u]) fnrm the lowei btd, are it pit sent the chief 
Htuirte of supply Tlu loek silt is purified by dis 
solving it in seawater intl evaporating in shallow 
pans by natural or artiheial heat Weik brmi*s are 
strengthened by raising them into elt\atetl user 
vturs, and causing them to trie kit tlown over long 
layers eif brushwood on an me line el plain txiiosed to 
tlu sun and wind Salt was forme i ly made in Seeit 
land freini seawater, but sinet the removal e>f the 
duty the iiianufae ture bis been nearly almndoned 
Jrelind still produces small quantities of silt In 
lii itish 1 ndia the manuf it tun of s ilt has grt ally tit 
dined siiue the admission of British silt In 1001 
the export of Hilt from Oieat Britain amounteel to 
a total e)f 617, ‘20 5 tons, the xalue Ixing i'SOO 1 10 
Ineba and the ITnited States are the hugest teui 
Humers of British salt It is estimateei that iii 
Britain upwards tif 1,000,000 teens aie used feu 
hemio conaurnjition, the teital prodiietion being alniut 
2,000 000 terns per annum Tlu total quantity e)f 
salt preidueeel m the United Stites in 1900 was 
estimatod at about 2,608,668 tons The chief salt 
preHlucing states are Mulligan (w^ith abe)ut half of 
the total produetmn) New Ye)rk, A^irginui, West 
Virginia, tuid Ohio Salt is used as a gla/e ft>r cewrse 
pottery, for giving hareliiess to seiajis, and feir im 
proving the clearness of glass 1 1 is ilso the source 
of soda and chlorine, and is thus of immense indus 
trial im|X)rtan(o 

Salt was subject to a duty in ancient Reime^ and 
this example lias been genet ally followed iii modem 
states. One of the most e)ppres8i\e e>f the salt taxes 
in modem Europe was the French qabdU (See 
Gabelle ) In Great Britain salt-duties were im- 
posed m the reign of William III In 1798 the tax 
amounted to 5s per bushel, but durmg the protracted 
stmggle with France it was raised to 1 58 per bushel, 
or mirty times the cost of production It was 
abolished ml 823, but m several countries (as Austria, 


Italy, India) salt is still an article from which a con- 
Biderable public revenue is denved 

SALTA, a pro\^nce and town of the Argentme 
Republic The province, which is the frontier one to 
the north, extends from lat 26® s northwards to the 
confines of Boliv la, and consists of lofty mountam 
ranges, fertile valleys and tracts covered with wood 
oi pasture, with a climate varying from tropical 
heat in the eastern part of the province to intense 
cold in the mountain districts on the west The 
principal rivers are the Vermejo and the Salado It 
yields wheat, niai/e, indigo, cotton, and sugar, and 
the vim to a eertain extent is cultivated, and some 
tnwle IS e»,med on in mules Pop (1900), 131,938 
— The town is alxiut 800 miles north west of Buenos 
Ayres, at the lK>ttom of a marshy valley, liable to 
oecasional inundations, has a neat appearaneje, jios- 
Htsses a cathedral and several churches, but is un- 
heilthy l*oi> 17,500 

S \LTAiSH, an ancient eorjiorate town and port 
of Fngland and parli imentary borough (till 1832) m 
Comw ill, on the Tamar, which is crossed by a fine 
railw'ay bridge, 3 miles N w of Devouport Pop 
(1891), 2745, (1901), 5357 
SALTBURN BY THE SEA, a town of York- 
shire, Ivorth Riding, 4 miles cast of Redcar, which 
has recently risen into reputation as a watering- 
plice It IS delightfully situated upon lofty cliffs 
facing the Gemian Ocean, and overlooking a little 
bay which extends te> Redcar It combines the 
charms eif maritime and inland scene ry, in the latter 
of which the surrounding e ountry is rich A deep 
glen, extending freim the sands into the mainlanel, 
IS profusely wexided, and is traversed by a nvulet 
eif clt ir water It is crossed by a light non girder 
bridge just before it opens out to the sea From the 
jiarapet of the bridge, which is 130 feet high and 
2100 ftet long, a fine view of the ocean and eif tho 
seenery of tho Cleveland Hills is obtained There 
IS alse) a j)romenade pier stutching 1500 feet into 
the se i Pop (1891), 2232, (1901), 2578 
S VLTCOATS, a town of [Scotland, on the Firth 
of C‘lyde, in the leiunty of Ayr, 29 miles south west 
of Glasgow, with which it is conneetid by rail The 
older portion of the town is irregularly built, but 
many fine \illa« and eottages have been recently 
erected Tlie ehief industiial concerns are coal 
mines, iron foundries, and dynamite works Pop 
(1S91), 5895, (1901), 8121 
SALTILLO, a town of Mexico, e^pital of the 
statt of Coahuila, at the foot of a hill in a fertile 
distnct on the It ft bank of the Tigre, near the fron 
tiers of Nuevo Leon, 470 miles N N w of Mexico It 
IS a well built handsome town, and has extensive 
inanufiietures of woollen blankets and serapes or 
ponchos Pop (1895), 26,801 
S \LTING See Pkkslrved Provisions 
SALT I4AKE, Great St^e Great Salt Lake 
SALT LAKE CITY, the capital of Utah, United 
States, on the J»)r(lan, which enters Great Salt Lake 
alniut 10 miles below it It btands at the base of the 
Wahsatth Mountains, raoie than 4000 feet above sea- 
kvel, and consists of spacious, regular streets lighted 
by gas and elee tncity and many of them traversed by 
tramways It is the head quarters of the Mormons, 
and was founded in 1847 by Brigham Young, the 
successor of Joe bmith There are a great Mormon 
temple talxiniaele, and assembly hall , a university, 
a cathedral, mining institute, hospital, theatres, &c 
Pop (1880), 20,768, (1890), 44,843, (1900), 53,631 
SALTPETRE See Potassium 
SALTS, Smelling, a preparation of carbonate of 
ammonia with some agreeable scent, as lavender or 
bergamot, used by ladies as a stimulant and restor- 
ative m fits of famtness 
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SALUTE, Ajunr and Na 7T, the firing off of gum 
in honour of any person of rank or distinction, or 
on any occauan of state. A royal salute is twenty- 
one ffuaa 

SAXUZZO, a town of Northern Italy, capital of 
the district of same name, m the provmce oi Cuneo, 
30 miles south by west of Turm, partly on a hill, and 
partly m a plam between the Po and the Varaita. It 
u the see of a bishop, and has a large and handsome 
cathedral, erected m the fifteenth century, and the 
former residence of the Marcjuises of Saluzzo, now 
converted into a house of correction. Fop. 9796 

SALVADOR. See Sak Salvador. 

SALVAGE, a recompense allowed by law for the 
saving of a ship or goods from loss at sea, whether 
the loss be by shipwreck or other means. 

SALVATION ARMY, Thb, a religious society 
originated by William Booth, m the east end of 
London, m 1S66, and known as The Christian Mis 
Sion until 1878, when the present name was adopted, 
its object being to bring religious and moral mfluencm 
to bear on the lowest classes and such as were un 
cared for by any religious agency Mr Booth’s chief 
helper at ^t was his devoted wife, the converts 
were employed in extendmg the operations of the 
mission, and its numbers soon increased Begmmng 
in a tent, then occupying a dancing saloon, making 
use of cellar, or shed, or railway arch, or old factory, 
the work spread with great rapidity l^eople disused 
to church or chapel eagerly heard and embraced the 
gospel when presented to them in an unconventional 
form, many thousands of the worst characters were 
reclaimed from vicious lives, and the movement has 
now extended into a great many foreign countries 
and colonics, so that in 1900 there were 6822 ‘corjis 
and outposts, in forty se\cn diffircnt countries, 109 
homes for fallen women, 139 slum jK)8t8, 157 shelters 
and cheap food depots for the humclcbS, 77 work 
shops and factories, 25 labour bureaux, 13 farms, 
&c The number of oflSicors and local officers was 


58,059 The principles of the army arc the doc 
times commonly accepted among Evangehcal Chris 
tians, and agree m the mam with the teaching of 
John Wesley, emphasizing such points as prompt re 
pentauce, immediate ac ceptauce of God’s mercy u 
Christ, justihcatiou solely through the death of Jesus 
Christ and by faith, regeneration by the Holy Spint, 
and a full salvation from all sin with perfect love to 
each other, to the churches, and to all men. Their 
methods are avowedly unconventional, and consist in 
processions of uniformed men and women soldiers, 
led by bands of music, and singmg salvation songs 
along the streets, open air services, meetings in the 
balls or barracks, where all stiffness or formality is 
avoided, and short addresses, prayers, &c , are mter 
spersed with choruses The officers are drawn from 
the ranks, as many women as men, m many cases 
more remarkable for their earnestness than for edu 


cation or refinement They have no guaranteed 
salary, but receive an allowance deemed sufficient to 
mamtain them and no more The dark blue uniform 


is worn by officers and soldiers, except m heathen 
countries, when a dress more in keepmg with the 
habits of the people is usually adopted It attracts 
attention, is regarded as a safeguard against worldly 
fashion, and if it sometimes provokes abuse it as fre- 
quently conciliates respect The government of the 
army u mibtary in form, at its head being Mr Booth, 
the * General,’ under whose control are idl the opera 
tions of the army throughout the world, and all 
members must conform to the regulations bud down 
The poorest of tiie community form the principal 
sphere of the army’s efforts, and it is their benefit 
and oonvemence that is largely considered m all the 
arrangement and conduct of the organization. In 


the worst and lowest slums of English and American 
cities female officers constantly reside, visit, nurse, 
and impart religious teadimg There are rescue homes 
for fallen women, depots for dieap food, and eheltem 
for outcasts, ojieu day and night, m Loudon. Every 
Salvationist is an abstainer, and the army is thus 
the largest temperance association in the world. It 
IS also a great missionary society Its policy is to 
adapt its^ to each country, to adopt the dr^ and 
usages of the natives, and to support the work by the 
offerings of the people themseivea 'The War Cry is 
the official organ of the army in the United Kingdom, 
and the Young Soldier is its children s paper There 
are one or two monthhes — All the World, and the 
Dehverer Abroad there are eejiarate issues of the 
War Cry m various languages, the official argans of 
their respective countries There as a considerable 
salvation army literature Among the most impor 
tant books are those published by the General and 
Mrs Booth on vanoua practical subjects One of 
these published in 1890, and eutitl^ In Darkest 
England and the Way Out, led to the raising of a 
fund of over £100,000 for the benevolent objects of 
Mr Booth There were 500,000 * soldiers’ in 1895 
SALVATOR ROSA See Rosa 
SALZBURG, a city of Austria, on the Salza 
63 miles south east of Munich, the capital of the 
duchy or provmce of the same name It is partly 
walled and has several handsome sc|uares and streets, 
ornamental grounds, park, and river promenades. 
1 he cluef edihce is the cathedral, more remarkable 
for solidity than elegance. Other bmldmgs are the 
archbishop’s palace (now belonging to tlie town), 
imperial palace, ex(ffiauge, and museum There is a 
theological college, and other high class educational 
institutions Salzburg was the birthplace of MozarL 
I’op (1900), 32,934 The most striking feature of 
the place is its romantic situation amidst lofty moun 
tains — The duchy or crowuland of Salzburg, area 
2767 square miles, is a rugged mountainous country, 
intersected by uutnorous valleys, of which that of 
the Salza is the pnncipal These valleys are chiefly 
pastoral, but in many of them much corn and fruit 
are raised. Wood is abundant, and the minerals, 
which are very valuable, include gold, silver, lead, 
copper, cobalt, iron, salt, and marble Pop (1880), 
163,566, (1890), 178,510, (1900), 193,247 
SALZKAMMEEGUT, a district m Upper Aus 
tna, in the south east comer between Salzburg and 
Styna. It is alpine throughout, is watered by the 
Traun, contains the beautiful Lakes of Traun and 
Hallstadt, and from its wild and romantic character 
has received the name of Austrian Switzerland. It 
has httle arable land, but rears great numbets of 
cattle, IB well wooded, well supplied with game and 
fish, and is nch m minerals, including marble, coal, 
and more especially salt. The chief towns are Ischl 
and Laufen Pop 20,000 
S ALZWEDEL, a town of Prussia, 54 miles N N w 
of Magdeburg, on the Jeetsel, with manufactures 
of woollen, linen, and cotton goods Pop (1895), 
9964 

SAMAR, an island in the Indian Archipelago, 
belongmg to the Philippines, of which it is a pro- 
vince, and separated by channels on the north m)m 
Luzon, and on the south from Leyte, length, 147 
miles, average breadth about 50 miles It is densely 
wooded, well watered, and traversed by lofty and 
rugged mountams The prmcipal products are cocoa, 
rice, palm oil, hemp, wax, and inffigo The capital 
is Catbolagan, on the west coast Pop 194,000 
SAMARA, a government of Russia, on the left 
bank of the Volga^ formed by a ukase of December 18, 
1850, and consisting of three districts of the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, two diatnets of the govenuneiit 
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of Saratof, and of the districts of Samara and Stavro 
polf in the government of Simbirsk Area, 58,321 
square miles A great part of the province is flat 
and fertile, but at present lies in the form of uncul 
tivated steppes There is little wood Wheat and 
other kinds of grain are the chief products There 
are a considerable number of Swiss and German 
colonists here, also Nogai Tartars, Bashkirs, and Kir 
ghis Pop (1897), 2,763,478 — Samara, the capital, 
IS situated at the confluence of the Samara with the 
Volga It 18 the seat of a bishop, has manufactures 
of leather, soap, machinery, &c , and carries on an ex 
tensive trade, particularly in caviare, and frt sh and salt 
fish, com, wool, skins, and hides Pop (1 897), 91,672 

SAMAlilA, or Stcraste, an ancient town of 
Palestine, formerly capital of the Kingdom of Israel, 
finely situated on a hill, 36 miles n N w of Jtrusa 
lem Samaria was built by Omri, king of Israel, 
about B o 925, and continued to lie the metroixdis 
of the ten tribes till they were carn(d away into 
captivity by Shalmaneser about two ( (‘nturies after, 
or B 0 720 After having Ixen razed to the ground 
and again rebuilt, it was given by Augustus to 
Herod, who, in honour of the tmperor, gave it the 
name of Sehaste, a Gn < k term e(|uivah nt to the 
Latin Augusta, surrounded it with a strong wall, 
and adorned it with many splendid stnietures The 
Koman jirovince of Samaria formed the central por 
tion of Palestine The insignificant villagt Sehastn h 
now re jiresents the ancient Samaria Tluit is here a 
half ruined church (now a mosque), dedicated to John 
the Baptist, l)e(4iuse, according to tradition, either 
the scene of Ins martyrdom or place of his burial 
SAMAKITAN PENTATEUCH, an ancient 
version of the five books of Moses, which has been 
preserved by the Samaritans and along with the 
Ixiok of «loshiia constitutes their sacred scriptures 
After a good deal of controversy it ajipc irs to lx 
pretty generally agieed that the Samaritan Peiiti 
teuch IS a recension of tlie same original with the 
Jewish, and, thougli jiossibly less pure, possesses an 
indciiendent value in determining the tc3xt It is 
written m a different ehanieter, which is probably 
an older form of the Hehicw, and there are liteial 
differences which are noted as important by Hcb 
raists, but the different readings of the text, which 
arc numerous, and some of them important, consti 
tiit(* a far more important distinc turn A manuscript 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch is in existence 
which is said by the Samantans to have been writ 
ten by Ahishua the gre at grandson of Aaron, and 
which IS probably of considerable antiquity There 
are various other manuscript copies of this version, 
besides a translation of it in the Samaritan tongue 
and one in Arabic, whicli superseded Samaritan as 
the common language of the jieople The work was 
known only through references in On gen, Jerome, 
and other early wnteis until Pietro della Valle dis 
covered a eojfiy of it at Damascus in the early part of 
the seventeenth century There are sexeral printed 
editions 

SAMARITANS After the fall of the Kingdom 
of Israel, the people remaining in its territory, con 
sisting of the trilxjs of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
mingled with some Aasynan colonists, came to be 
known as Samaritans, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they chiefly dwelt When the Tews 
on their return from e^iptivity rebuilt the tc mple of 
Jerusalem, the Samaritins desired to aid in the 
work, but their offers were rejected by the Jew's, 
who looked upon them as unclean, on account of 
their mixture with heathens, and the Samantans 
revenged themselves by hindering the building- of 
the city and temple Hence the hatresi which pre 
vailed between the Jews and Samantans, which, m 


the time of Jesus, when the latter were confined to a 
narrow stnp of country between Judeea and Galilee, 
prevented all intercourse between them, and still 
continues. Having never become independent the 
Samantans have shared the fate of the country 
which they inhabit, and have suffered much from 
the oppression of the Turks Nabulus or Nablus 
(the ancient Sheehem) is now the chief centre where 
Samantans dwell In their rehgious opinions and 
usages they resemble those Jews, particularly the 
Karaites, who reject the Talmud, and differ from 
the rabbinical Jews in receiving only the Penta 
teuch and Book of Joshua, and in rejecting all the 
other jKirtions of the Bilile, as well as the Talmud 
and rabbinical trwlitions In their ntes and reli- 
gious ceremonies they adhere stnctly to the Mosaic 
law Inste ad of the temjile at Jerusalem they wor 
ship on Mount Geri7ini, beside Nablus, where, in 
more pros|x.rous timis, they celebrated their festi 
vals and offered sicnfieea with some pomp and 
imposing solemnity The worship of one God, cir- 
cumcisiem, the punficatiems, and feasts (except the 
Punm and the fe.ist f)f the Dedication), they have 
in eoinmon with the Jews They believe in the ex 
istenee of angels, in a resurrection and future retri- 
bution, and expect the coming of a Messiah, m 
whom tliey look only for a j>rophet Their priests 
are regarded as being of the tribe of Levi, and are 
treated os sujienors On account of their poNerty 
their only Siunfice is a lamb on the feast of Pen- 
tecost In the synagogue the Aramaic Samaritan 
dialect IS used, but they generally speak Arabic , and 
they are chstingui she'd by a white turban They 
supjKirt themselves by mechanical lalxiur and by 
money dealings They avoid any connections with 
other sects, and marry only among their own people 
Each man is allowed two wives on his first mar- 
riage, but on the death of one of them he cannot 
marry again In case both of them die he is per 
mitted to have one wife This remnant of a declin- 
ing race possesses one of the oldest manuscripts of 
the Pentateuch known to be extant See Samaria, 
Samaritan Pentatruch 

SAMARKAND, a city formerly Ix^longing to the 
Kingdom of Bokhara, but now belonging to Russia, 
situated in a fertile and delightful region, 130 miles 
K of the city of Bokhara, neir the river Zeraffshan 
It has a citadel, contains numerous fountains, 250 
mosques, a jialaee, several ba/aars, &c Samarkand 
has been for two centuries and a half one of the 
great marts of the Asiatic inland commeice It was 
anciently called Marakanda^ and was the capital of 
Sogdiana, which lay on the northern frontiers of the 
Persian Empire Alexander is thought to have pil- 
laged it It was taken by Genghis Khan in 1220, 
and under Timour or Tamerlane became the capital 
of one of the most extensive empires m the world 
Saniaikand \\a8 surrendered to Russia by treaty of 
July 1868 Sine e then a w ell built Russian quarter 
with wide and regular streets has arisen, extensive 
irrigation works have been constructed, and the 
Transcaspian railway now extends to the city Pop 
(1897) 54,900 Sec Bokhara 

SAMBUR (or Samboo) DEER See Rusa 

SAMNITES, the inh ibitants of the ancient pro 
\ince of Samnium, in Lower Italy, liordenng on the 
country of thePehgni, Marsi, Campanians, Lucanians, 
and Apulians They were an offshoot of the Sabines, 
who emigrated from a neighbouring part of Italy 
prior to the founding of Rome, and settled in the 
country afterwards called Samnium, and at that time 
occupied by Opicans, whom they conquered, and 
whose lan^age they adopted The two most im- 
portant tribes of the Samnites were the Pentn and 
Oaudmi, who occupied respectively the north and the 
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south sides of the Mstese To the former belonged I 
the towns of bepmum, Bovianum, and iEsemia, to ! 
the latter those of Beneventum, Telesia, and AUifsa 
The Sammies are described m Eoman history as a 
people fond of war and of liberty, who were brought 
completely under the Homan yoke after long and 
bloody wars, which contmued with few interruptions 
fifty-three years The first hostilities between the 
two states commenced in the year 343 B c , when the 
Campanians, oppressed by the powerful Samnites, 
sought the aid of Home Valeniis Coivus, the 
Roman consul, marched against the Samnites, and 
forced them to retreat after a bloody engagement to 
their own borders At the same time another Roman 
army had invaded the country of the Samnites, and 
after a doubtful contest gained the victory by the 
heroic decision of the young Publius Deems Mus 
The Vanquished nation was obhged to sue for peace, 
but maintained it only till they recovered from their 
defeat. For m the year 327 B o a new war broke 
out, more bloody than the preceding, which was 
prosecuted the more obstinately, as the other states 
m Lower Italy came to the aid of the Samnites 
Though the Homans were generally victorious, yet 
m the year 321 B c their army becoming mvolved in 
a narrow pass near the city of Caudium, and being 
surrounded on e\ery side by the forces of the enemy, 
was obliged to suWit to the disgrace of passing 
under the yoke The senate, however, rejected the 
peace concluded with the enemy by the caj)tive con 
Bills, delivered up the authors of it to the Samnites, 
and sent other commanders to prosecute the war ' 
The valiant Papinus Cursor succeeded in revenging 
the disgrace which his countrymen had suffered by 
inflicting a similar ignominy upon the enemy The 
war was still prosecuted with fury, for the Samnites 
were vigorously supported by their neiglibours, who 
feared the power of Home, and even Pyrrhus, the 
warlike king of Epirus, at the entreaty of the afflicted 
city of Tarentum, took up arms against the Romans 
But the consuls Papiiius Cursor, Q l^abius Maxi 
mus, Pub Deems Mus, Curms IJentatus, Cams Lus 
cmiUB Fabncius, and others triumphed repeatedly 
over the enemy, who fought with desperation, and 
after the most fatal defeats, and the entire devasta- 
tion of their country, the Samnites, together with 
the other nations which had assisted them, found 
themselves obliged to submit to the supremacy of 
Home, 290 B c When the Italian allies of Home 
revolted against her in the year 90 n c the Sam- 
mtes once more rose against their oppressors, and 
fought with desperation i3ut SulU entirely sub- 
dued them, and commanded that every Sammte 
should be put to death Three days after the battle 
he oidered 4000 of them who had been taken pri- 
soners to be put to death on the Campus Martius 
3'he few that remained hved from that time scat- 
teied in villages The bamuites cultivated vanous 
arts and manufactures, for the proximity of the re 
fined Greeks m Lower Italy had a very beneficial 
mffuence upon them Even their laws and consti 
tution were borrowed m a great degree from the 
Greeks Their form of government was democratic 
At the commencement of a war they were accus 
tomed to choose a common general 

SAMOAN ISLANDS bee Navioatoh’s Is 

LANDS 

SAMOS, now Samo, or Sodsam-Adassi, an island 
in the Grecian Archipelago, 45 miles south west of 
Smyrna, forming a principality tributary to Turkey, 
greatest length, east to west, 25 miles, central 
breadth, about 12 miles, area, 213 square miles 
It IS separated from the coast of Asia Minor on 
the east by a narrow channel, called the Little Bog 
haz, not more than ^ mile wide, and from Nikaria 


and the Fund Islands on the west and south-west 
by another channel, called the Great Boghaz, nearly 
8 miles wide, and with its north coast forms the souw 
side of the Gulf of Scala-Nuova. Its coast furnishes 
several good harliours, well situated for commerce, 
and its mterior is traversed by two mountain ranges, 
mostly rocky and barren, but occasionally relieved 
by pme forests, while their lower slopes are covered 
with vineyards and ohve yards. The valleys are 
generally well watered ami fertile, and present much 
beautiful scenery Besides corn, fruit, and v^e- 
tables, the vme is extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duces excellent Muscadine wines which are much 
esteemed in the Levant The minerals include silver, 
lead, antimony, calamine, manganese, and copjier 
White marble is particularly abundant, as ino'^t of the 
rocks are composed of it The capital and principal 
town is Vathy, which is situated on the uoith side, 
and has a commodious harbour The former capital, 
Khora, IS a miserable place on the south side of the 
island, not far from the site of the ancient bainos, 
which was once among the most fiourishing cities of 
Greece It had a fine harbour, and numerous splen 
did buildings, including the Temple of Hera (the 
Ilerajimi), which was celebrated for its magnihcence 
and size, situated on Cape Colonua, the most south 
erly piomontory on the island, and now represented 
by insignificant remains Samos is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Pythagoras and other illustrious men 
It was inhabited m antiquity by Ionian Greeks, and 
was fabled as the native place and favourite abode 
of Hera. It was erected into a principality in 1833, 
and IB governed by a Gn t k fuince, wlio pays A2000 
a ytar to the Porte Wine, raisins, hides, leather, 
oil, brandy, tobacco, and carob beans are the chief 
artic les of export Po]> (1900) 51,810 
SAMOTHHACE, or SAMoniUAKi, an island of 
Turkey in Europe, in the northern part of the Archi 
pclago, 40 miles north west of the ontiance to the 
Dardanelles, greatest length, cast to west, aViout 
14 miles, breadth, about 8 miles It is of a some 
what oval shape and very mountainous, one of its 
summits, Saocc, rising 5248 ft et above the sea Its 
principal products aro corn, oil, honey, and wax It 
also feeds a considerable number of goats On its 
north west coast arc the ruins of ancient Bamothrace 
The island receives its greatest interest from the cir 
cumstance that it was the chief scat of the worship 
of the Cabin (see Cabiui), and celebrated for its 
religious mysteries, which were some of the most 
renowned in the ancient world It is interesting 
also as being visited by Ht Paul in the course of his 
second missionary expedition (Acts xvi 11) 

SAMOYEDES, or Sam()1KI)Ii.s, u Mongolian people 
inhabiting the shores of the Arctic Ocean, from 
the Kanin Peninsula, on the cistern shores of the 
White Sea, to the Gulf of Khatanga, in the north 
east of the government of Yeriiseislc They consist 
of three principal tribes, speaking different dialects 
Their origin is unknown, but they are supjiosed to 
have come from more southern regions, and have 
been erroneously confounded by the Hussians with 
the Laplanders, whose country, called in the Lapland 
tongue Sameandaf has probably given them their 
name They are nomadic, and live chiefly by flsbmg 
and keeping reindeer They are of small stature, 
usually between 4 and 5 feet, have a flat, round, and 
broad face, thick lips, wide nose, little beard, black 
hair, in small quantity They h\ e by hunting, are 
extremely superstitious, and generally peaceable 
As they are unacquainted with the art of writing 
their traditions are imperfectly preserved only m 
their songs When the victorious Russians first 
became acquainted with them they had already been 
chased from their native seats by the Tartan, and 
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■eparated from their kindred tribea Their principal 
wealth conBiBte m herds of reindeer, whi<^ supply 
them with food, clothing;,, tents, utensils, &c 

SAMFHIKE {Crithmum mcmtimum), an umbel- 
liferous plant, very succulent, pale green, with 
bi tntemate leaves and lanceolate fleshy leaflets, it 
pows wild along the sea-coast of Europe \^ere 
It abounds it is used by the inhabitants as a pickle, 
as an mgredient in salads, or as a potherb It can 
be cultivated in gardens upon beds of sand and rub- 
bish, or in pots, and it is useful to furnish the stocks 
with a supply of salt, for hke other maritime plants 
it possesses the power of decomposmg sea-water and 
retaining the soda. The seed resembles a gram of 
barley 

SAMSON (Hebrew, Shtnuthon^ of uncertain im- 
port), an Israelite of the tribe of J)an, the son of 
Manoah, and the most remarkable of those who 
attained the fiosition of J udges over Israel *1 he 
time of his birth is somewhat indefinite, but appar 
ently it happt ned towards the close of the period 
embraced m the history of the Book of Jurlgcs, and 
after Israel, for a fresh defection, had liecn dt livered 
to a riiilistme servitude which lasted forty years 
(ffudg xiii 1) I'he circumstances attending his 
birth, heraldt d as it was by an angel of the Lord, 
his consecration as a Na/ante from the cradle, and 
those supernatural visitations of the Spirit of the 
Lord through which he was enable d to jierform those 
astonishing feats of heroic might against the enemies 
of his country, all mark him out as an extraordinary 
man, a man divinely raised up to meet a specif 
emergency in the hist(»ry of the chosen p« ople 
Other individuals are indeed spoken of in Senpture 
as endowed with 8ui>eruatural power by the Spirit 
of the Lord, and others are also referred to as Naza 
ntes, but ‘the connection of supernatural |>ower with 
the integrity of the Nazantic vow, and the p irtuular 
gift of great strength of body, as seen m tearing in 
pieces a hon, breaking his bonds asunder, carrying 
the gates of the city upon his back, and throwing 
doMm the pillars which supported the Wise of Dagon, 
are quite peculiar to Samson The first recorded 
instance of the exercise of his great strength is m 
conmction with his marriage to a daughter of the 
Philistines At the wedding feast Samson, who had 
formerly tom a lion m pieces, and afterwards found 
a swarm of bets in the carcass, proposed a nddle to 
the guests, wagenng thirty shirts and as many suits 
of clothes that they could not guess it in seven days 
* Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth swtetness’ The secret of his 
nddle being betrayed to them by his bride Samson 
reproached them with ploughing with his heifer, but 
went to Askalon, killed thirty Philistines, and gave 
their clothes to his guests His wife having, dunng 
his absence m his own country, marned again, he 
caught 300 foxes, and tying them bigether tail to 
tail, with a fire bruid between them, let them hxise 
m the fields of the Philistines His own country 
men having afterwards delivered him up bound into 
the hands of his enemies he snapped the cords asun 
der, and killed 1000 Phihstmcs with the jaw bone of 
an ass From this period Samson was judge of 
Israel for twenty yeais While he was on a Msit to 
Oaza the gates of the city were watched by the 
Philistines, with the intention of killmg him as he 
went out m the morning, but he rose by night and 
carried of! one of the gates of the city to a distance 
of 20 or 30 miles Not long after he fell in love 
with Delilah, to whom he foolishly revealed the 
secret of his strength By cuttmg olf his hair, which 
was a violation of his obligation as a Nazante, she 
deprived him of his pecuhar powers, and betrayed 
him to hiB enemies, who put out his eyes, and set 


him to work in a mill with slaves. At a great fm- 
tival tn honour of Dagon Samson was brought out 
to furnish sport to the Philistines But his hair had 
grown again, and his vigour having retamed with it 
he took vengeance on his enemies by pulling down 
over their heads the building m which they were 
assembled, and under the mins of which he alro peiN 
ished with them. Milton has made his death the 
subject of a drama — Samson Agonistes 

Some authors of the Kation^istic school find in 
what they term the legend of Samson only on Israel- 
itish form of the fabled exploits of Hercules, but as 
this view has nothing properly to rest upon but a 
few formal resemblances, coupled with a desire to 
get nd of everything supernatural, it is unnecessary 
to go into detail It is not improbable, however, 
that stones of Samson s prowess may have been ear- 
ned, through the medium of PhoBnician traders, to 
Greece and Italy, and there moulded accordmg to 
the taste or imagination of those who heard them, 
and transferred to a hero of their own. 

SAMSOON, or Samsum, a seaport, Asiatic Tur- 
key, m the pashalic of Sivas, on the Black Sea^ 
166 miles w n w of Trebi/ond It has a castle, now 
converted into a pnson, several large stone khans, 
and small but well supjilied bazaars The roadstead, 
though open, is considered safe, and an important 
trade, chiefiy with Constantinople, is earned on Pop 
10 , 00 (» 

SAMUEL (Hebrew, Shemuel^ ‘asked from,’ or 
‘heard of God’), the first of the order of prophets, 
and the last of the judges of Israel He was the son 
of Elkanah, of Bamathaim-zoidiim, belonging to the 
tnbe of Levi, by Hannah Hannah had been barren 
previous to the birth of Samuel, but she prayed ear- 
nestly to the Lord for a man child, and vowed that 
if her petition were granted she would consecrate 
the fniit of her womb to the Lord all his days Her 
prayer being heard she fulfilled her vow, and took 
her son to Shiloh to surrender him to the high pnest 
to be trained to the 8er\ ice of the Lord I rom the 
time whtn, as a youth, he was Msited by God m the 
silence of the night, and had the disasters revealed 
to him that should befal the house of Eh, Samuel 
was marked out as destined by (Jrod to reform the 
dissolute and irreligious practices of his nation He 
grew up devoted to the temple service, but after 
the death of Eli we he ir no more of Samuel for a 
space of about twenty years, whilst the ark, restored 
by the Philistims, vas in the house of Aminadab 
At the end of th it tune we find him exhorting the 
Israelites, when they wt re h ird pressed by the Philis- 
tines, to abandon their idolatry, and to fear God and 
worship him, as their only means of deliverance 
His prayers and saenhees obtained for them the vic- 
tory at ]Mi/f)eh, and it is probalile that from this 
time, and in conseipienee of the leading part Samuel 
then took, he obtained the name and authority of 
judge, in addition to those of prophet or seer He 
mentions his own name m the list of wa7 hke chiefs 
by V bom the 1 ^ord sent deliverance to his people, 
and It is recorded that he judged Israel as civil ruler 
all hiB life, going a yeirly circuit from Kamah, where 
was his home, to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh At 
Kamah he built an altar to the Lord His adminis 
tration was distinguished by the restoration of the 
neglected worship of ,1 ehovah He also gave a new 
Mgour to the theocratieal institutions of Moses by 
the establishment of schools of the prophets (See 
Prophets ) In his old age the corruption of his 
sons, to whom he had transmitted the active duties 
of the office of judge, excited discontents among the 
Hebrews, who demanded a kmg Samuel reluctantly 
yielded to this revolution, but at the same tuna 
anomted the king of the general choice, imposing 
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iqpon him such restrictioiiB as shonld preserye the old 
constitution, and reproving him freely when he was 
of mjustice or impiety After the establish- 
ment of the monarchy Samuel still continued to be 
judge in matters affecting morals and religion, m 
addition to the exercise of his prophetic functions, 
though he no longer acted as militaxy commander 
In hu beanng towards Saul Samuel conducted him- 
self with wonderful dignity and kmdlmess , and 
though he had opposed the appointment of a kmg, 
yet when the appomtment was actually made he 
accepted the change with a good grace He ear- 
nestly desired that Saul, as king, should rule well in 
the fear of the Lord, and that ^ dynasty should be 
permanent As a prophet he pomted out to Saul 
his duty, and then avoided all occasions of rivalry 
and partisanship by retiring to Hamah The occa- 
sions on which Samuel left his seclusion to come into 
direct collision with Saul will be found alluded to 
under the article Saul When Saul attacked the 
pnestly office and privileges Samuel anointed a new 
long, David He did not live to see the contest 
between David and Saul decided, but even after his 
death his spirit, evoked by the witch of Endor, 
threat! ned the latter with the divme vengeance 
SAMUEL, Books of The two books of the Old 
Testament which go under this name received the 
designation at a period siiliseijiient to the completion 
of the Septuagint translation, in which they are 
denominated 7 on Prottssid BanUwn Dtutera^ \ 

hirst and Second of Kings, a term more in conso- 
nance with the contents of the books than the later 
one 1’he name may in some measure be explaimd 
and justified on the ground that the early part of 
the first book is chiefly concerned about Samuel, and 
that the two kmgs, Saul and David, whose reigns 
occupy all the rest of the books, were both appointed 
by Samuel to their office In Hebrew ^ISS the 
work 18 one, the diMsion into two books being first 
ijitiodiiced by Boraberg, in 1518, at Venice The 
contents of the books present us with a more or 
Uss consecutive narrative of events relating to the 
Isradites, from the prusthood of Eh to the death 
of Davidl The prineijial periods embraced in the 
lecord are — the restoration of the theocracy under 
Samuel (book i. chaps i-xii nc 1171-1005), 
the history of Sauls reign ending with his deith 
(book 1 clnpH xm -XXXI nc 1095-65), and the his 
tory of David’s reign (Ixiok ii n e 1055 15) 

As regards the authorship of these books it is evi- 
dent they could not have been written by Samuel, 
since hia death is recorded in book i chaji xxv 
There is a somewhat common opinion that the first 
twenty four chapters were written by Samuel, and 
the rest by Gad and Nathan— an opinion foi nded 
on 1 Chron. xxix 29 ‘Now the acts of David the 
king, first and last, behohl they are written in the 
book of Samuel the seer, and m the book of Nathan 
the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer ’ There 
IS much m the general structure of the books, and in 
the relation of the several parts to each other, to 
render it probable that different writers living at 
different times were concerned in their production, 
notwithstanchng the degree of uniformity which the 
style and language exhibit Perhajis the most 
reasonable supposition is that they were the work of 
one compiler, who used historical records of various 
sources The high antiquity of the books of Samuel, 
■or of the sources whence they were pnncipally 
derived, m comparison with that of the Kmgs and 
Chronicles, appears from the absence of reference to 
older sources or authonties m the former, such as 
is frequently made m the latter To only one work 
is direct reference made, namely, to the Book of 
Jaaher (2 Sam. l 18) It hence appears that the 


compiler did not live at any great distance from the 
events which he relates, and therefore does not deem 
it necessary to refer his readers to sources already 
known to them, whilst the original sources have for 
the most part all the marks of ha\ing been wntten 
by persons contemporaneous with events de- 
scribed With the exception of a brief expression m 
the Talmud — ‘ Samuel wrote this book,’ there is no 
opinion expressed by antiquity respecting the name 
of the author Bv modem writers a vanety of 
opmions have been held, some attributing the books 
to J eremiah, some to E/ra, and some to Isaiah The 
great number of words, however, and fomis of words, 
peculiar to this work point out a distim t author ana 
age, and it would seem most likely that it was com 
piled m on early period after the de ith of David, 
and previously to the rending of the kingdom under 
Kehoboam As regards the identity of expression 
between certain passages m the books of Samuel 
and in the Chronicles it may be assumed that either 
the latter drew upon the former, or, which is more 
probable, from mternal evidence, that they both drew 
from the same source The historical credibility and 
canon icity of these books cannot be fully discussed 
here The internal evidence of their truthfulness 
and the external evidence of their canonical aiitho 
rity aie both complete The style m which they 
are wntten is simple, natural, and bold Places, 
times, and other minute details are freely and art- 
lessly given The course and connection of the 
history carry with them the proof of their tnithful- 
ness T'he characters and events are m accordance 
with the times m which they are plaied, and 
attempts to establish c ontradiction and discrepancy 
have failed Sue cet ding Scriptural writers refer to 
the jieraous and occurrences of these books as real 
and true See Ps xcix 6, .ler xv 1, Matt xii 
1 4 Alts 111 24, and Htb xi 82 Of the commen- 
taries on Samuel we may mention those of Otto 
Themus, Keil and Delit/sih, and Hensler Konigs 
feldt See also Drivers work on the text (1890) 
SANA, or Sanaa, a town in south western Arabia, 
m Yemen, formerly residence of an independent 
prince, now of the Turkish governor of Yemen, fifteen 
days’ journey N N k of Mocha, and north of Aden 
It is of very great antiijuitv, is finely situated in a 
valley about 4000 feet above sea level, and has been 
declared to be in many respects one of the hand- 
somest cities of the East The streets are compara- 
tively wide and clean, and the whole town, with its 
suburb Bit el Azab, is inclosed by a wall exceeding 
5 miles in circuit T he houses, though closely packed, 
are often massive, lofty, and whitened or painted, and 
man> of them have windows of stained glass Some 
of the modern residences of the Turks are villas m 
the Eurofican style, surrounded by walled gardens 
1 he principal mosque is of recent erection, and is a 
handsome building with domes and minarets in the 
Turkish style The chief manufactures are articles 
m gold and silver, gunpowder, sword blades, Ac , 
and the trade is in coffee, the great staple, dned 
fruits, and raisins Sana was visited by Mr W B 
Hams, E E G B , m 1892 Population of city about 
58,000 

SAN ANTONIO, a town of Texas, United States, 
on the San Antonio Kiver, 80 miles s w of Austin 
City The chief buildings are the court house, 
United States government building, vanous churches, 
Roman Catholic cathedral, besides handsome banks 
and elegant residences It is the centre of a fertile 
country, of which cattle, cotton, and wool are the 
staple products There are carnage and wagon 
works, breweries, tannenes, gram mills, Ac. It was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1714, and has a large 
trade with Mexico In March, 1838, a small gam- 
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Bon, numbennp' 150 Texans, oifered a brave resist 
ance to an overwhelming body of Mexicans, but they 
were all slaughtered Pop (1890), 37,673, (1900), 
53.321 

SAN CAKLOS, Joseph Michael db Gabvajal, 
Duke of, descended from the old lungs of Leon, was 
bom in Lima, m 1771, went to Spam at the age of 
sixteen, began his military career as colonel m the 
second regiment of Majorca infantry, of which his 
uncle was colonel propnetor, was m the campaign of 
Catalonia, in the war of 1793, and a volunteer m the 
Toulon expedition On the death of his uncle he 
was appointed chamV)erlam, and subsequently m 
1796 governor to the Pnnee of Astunas, afterwards 
Ferdinand VII His system of education was, how- 
ever, not suitable to the views of Godoy, whose influ- 
ence deprived the duke of that post In 1805 he 
was invested with the office of major domo to Charles 
IV , and in 1807 was apjiointed to the viccroyship of 
Navarre Three months aftt r he had taken posses 
Sion of his viceroyalty he received orders tf) consider 
himself a pnsoner in the citadel Q his arrest arose 
out of a re[)ort that the duke had recommended to 
the pnnee to remove the queen mother from all influ 
ence m the affairs of th(3 kingdom, in case of the 
king’s death, who at that time was very ill During 
the affair of the Lscunal (st e I frdinand VII ) he 
was subjected to vanous severe scrutinies, and 
though liberated at the same time as Pnnee Ferdi 
naud, he was ordered to remove 60 leagues from 
Madnd, and was prohibited from fixing his residence 
in Navarre He resided at Alfaro when the Irench 
armies entered Spam In the meantime the insur- 
rection in Aranjuc/ broke out, and Pnnee Ferdinand 
being placed on the throne, he immediately called the 
duke about his person, and appointed him grand 
master of the household and member of his pnvy 
council He arrived m Madrid some days before 
the pnnee’s departure for Bayonne, and accom 
panied him in that journey I’he duke had several 
conferences with Najioh^on on the subject of exchang- 
ing the crown of Spain for that of Etruna, and 
invanably assured him that the prince would not 
consent to any treaty \Mth(mt enjoying his hberty 
and being saiieticmed by the cortes The subsecpient 
arrangements, however, which the pnnee was com 

elled to enter into did not detach the duke from 

IS service he remained with him at Valen^ay till, 
by the order of Napoleon, he was called with Escoi- 
quiz to Pans Susjucions, however, being enter- 
tained of the duke and Escoiqui/’s mfluence over 
Ferdinand, they were sejiarated from that pnnee, 
the duke being confined at Lons le Saulmer, snd 
Escoiquiz at Bourges The duke, in his retirement, 
cultivated his taste for botany, but above all, for 
history, politics, and general literature When it 
was determined by Napuleon to reinstate Ferdinand 
on the throne of his kingdom, he fixed upon the Duke 
of San Carlos as best suited by his counsels and 
knowledge of all parties in Spam to conciliate their 
regards He was therefore called to Pans in Novem- 
ber, 1813, and afterwards went to Valeu 9 ay, where 
long discussions ensued, which ended in the duke’s 
setting out for Madnd, to obtam the consent of the 
regency to the treaty He amved January 16, 
1814, but the arrangements made in France were 
not approved by the regency In answer to appli- 
cations for the return of the king to Spam the Duke 
of Bassano at length consented to the measure, and 
his majesty set out under the name of Count de 
Barcelona. The duke was the only mmister who 
accompanied the kmg The affairs of Spam were 
at that tune under the direction of the regency, and 
under these mrcumstances it was deemed prudent to 
gu to Saragossa. The cortes, however, decided not 


to give up the reins of government^ and the king 
and the duke proceesded to Valencia in ApriL May 8 
San Carlos was appomted bv the king first secre- 
tary of state and the next oay he signed the infa- 
mous decree by which a despotism was established. 
General Freyer, who had been nommated to tho 
ministry of war, dechned the place, and the duke 
accepted it, m conjunction with that of mmister of 
the king’s household the former office he shortly 
after resigned to General Eguia Tho duke set 
about mtroducing a system of economy into the 
kmgdom, established a junta of mmisters over whom 
he presided , took measures for repairing roads, 
increasing the number of canals, revivmg the credit 
of the national bank, and instituting several acade 
mies for the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
Notwithstandmg these benefits his enemies were 
numerous, and finding them increase m November, 
1814, he demanded permission to resign, which the 
king giant* d, and Don Pedro Cevallos was ajipomted 
to succeed him He vas nommated minister to 
Vienna m the month of October, 1815, and m 1817 
he was recalled and sent to the court of Great 
Britain in the same quality In consequence of the 
troubles in Spam (1822-23) the duke retired to the 
court of Lucca, by which he was sent ambassador 
to Charles X , m 1825 He was subsequently named 
ambassador extraordinary of Spam to the same 
court, and continued m that station till his death, 
July, 1828 

SANCHUNIATHAN, or Sanchoniathon, the 
name prefixed, as that of the author, to a history of 
Phoenicia and Egypt, entitled Phomikilca, and pub 
lished by Philo of Byblus, a grammarian of the 
second century, as a Greek translation from the 
Phoenician According to Philo, Sanchuniathan was 
a native of Berytns, a Phoenician town a few miles 
from his o^n natne place, and flourished dunng the 
reign of the Assyrian queen Semiramis On the 
other hand, Athen-vus, Porphyry, and Suidas speak 
of him as a Phcvnidau hving before the Trojan wai 
Some cntics maintain that no such pemon ever 
existed, and that the work attributed to him was 
the comjioBition of Philo himself, or, as others think, 
of Eusebius, who fathered their own speculations on 
ancient authority No traces of the original work 
exist, and even of the translation, if it is a transla 
tiou, only a few fragments remain A considerable 
fragment of the work is preserved m Eusebius, who 
quoted Sanchuniathan as an historical evidence in 
corroboration of certain biblical statements which 
Porphyry had assailed with the same weapons The 
Greek fragments still extant were published by 
! Orelli (Leipzig, 1826) and by C Muller (1849), and 
were the occasion of much keen controversy Those 
who deny the authenticity of Sanchuniathan agree, 
however, in allowmg the fragments current under 
his name a certam intrinsic value, they being 
founded on real ancient myths, and this is now, 
with certain modifications, the prevailmg opimon 
The conclusion arrived at by Kenan, one of the 
investigators of the subject, is that a Phoenician of 
the time of the Seleucides, whose real or feigned 
name was Sanchoniathon, wrote m Phoenician a 
work on history and mythology, and that a free 
translation of this was afterwards made by Philo of 
Byblus. In 1837 Fnednch Wagenfeld published 
at Bremen what purported to be the entire (rreek 
text of Philo’s Sanchoniathon, said to have been dis- 
covered in a convent m Portugal , but the work was 
afterwards proved to be a fabrication of the editor 
BANCROFT, William, an English prelate, bom 
in 1617 at Fressingfield, in Suffolk He early gave 
proofs of great talent, and studied at the University 
of Cambridge with a view to the church He had 
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obtained a feIlowihip» but was deprived of it in 1642 
beoaose he refused to subscribe the Solemn League and 
Covenant. After the Restoration he obtamed rapid 
preferment, and became successively Dean of York 
and St Paul's, and in 1668 Archdeacon, and in 1678 
Archbishop of Canterbury James II apparently 
found him a less willmg tool than he had expected, 
and on his refusmg to publish his declaration for 
hberty of conscience, and unitmg with six other pre- 
lates m petitionmg agamst it, sent them aU to the 
Tower Their trial and acquittal form an important 
page m English history, and had great mfluence m 
pr^uomg tbe final expulsion of the Stuarts San- | 
croft, however, was not destined to profit by the 
expulsion. On the Revolution settlement be b^ame 
a nonjuror, and thereby forfeited his archbishopric 
He was succeeded by TiUotaon, and retired to his 
native place, where he lived secluded till his death 
m 1693 Sancroft pubhshed some sermons, Modern 
PohticB, and one or two other works of little perma- 
nent value 

SANCTIFICATION is the term applied m Scrip 
ture, as well as in theology, to denote the progressive 
renewal of the fallen nature of man from a state of 
unholmess to one of holiness It is the process by 
which the effaced image of God in man is restored, 
and the sinner becomes a saint, the power of evil 
within him being destroyed, and the power of holi 
ness quickened, educated, and stiengthened The 
work, which is one of grac e, is begun and carried on 
by the Holy Spirit, in co operation with the will of 
the individual himself (Rom xv 16, 2 Cor vii 1, 

1 Thess IV 8, 4, 1 Pet i 15), and its completion 
IS the final degree of holiness by which sinners are 
maile ‘ meet to be partakers of the inhentance of the 
saints in light' (Col i 12) Sanctification is distin 
guished from justification m this, that while justifi 
cation changes the state of the sinner m law before 
God as a judge, sanctification changes the heart before 
him as a father Justification precedes, and sanctifi- 
cation follows as the fruit and evidence of it, the one 
removmg the guilt, the other the power of sin The 
former is an act done at once, the latter is a gradual 
process The two au-e inseparably connected, as he 
who 18 made nghteous, or justified, is necessarily 
made holy, or sanctified In Roman Catholic theo 
logy the distinction between justification as the first 
stage and sanctification as the gradual development 
of the divme life m man is not so rigidly mam tamed 
as by I’rotestant theologians 

SANCTION, I'liAGMATic See I’baomatio Sanc- 
tion 

S^N^CTUARY, Right op, is the privilege at 
tachmg to certain places in virtue of which criminals 
taking refuge m them are pnitected from the ordinary 
operation of the law Among the Jews this protec 
tion was afforded by their cities of n fuge to any one 
who killed a man unawares, and a somewhat similar 
provision is traceable among heathen nations From 
the time of Constantine downwards certam churches 
were set apart m many countries to be an asylum 
for fugitives from the hands of justice This seems 
to have been originally intended only to prevent sud- 
den violence, and to give time for the regular admin- 
istration of the law But m England, particularly 
down to the time of the Reformation, any person who 
had taken refuge m a sanctuary was secured from 
punishment— -except when charged "with treason or 
sacrilege — if withm the space of forty days he gave 
signs of repentance, and subjected hu^elf to banish 
ment Sanctuanes did not gam the name of such 
till they had the pope’s bull, but the lung’s grant 
was sufficient to give these places full pnvilege of 
exemption from temporal courts The immunity of 
these privileged pla^ was very much curtailed by 
VoL. XIL 


a statute of Henry Vm , and by the 21 Jao. I cam 
xxviu. all right of sanctuary was wholly abolished. 
Various preemets, however, m and about London, 
known as sanctuaries, continued to afford protection 
to debtors, all which were done away with in 1697 
by act 8 and 9 Will IV cap xxvi. 

In Scotland the Abbey and Palace of Holyrood, 
with their precincts, mcluding Arthur Seat and the 
Queen s Park, have the privilege of giving sanctuary 
to debtors The whole precincts are placed under 
the direction of a bailie appointed by the Duke of 
Hamilton, as hereditary keeper of Holyrood House 
When a person takes refuge in the sanctuary he is 
protected against jiersonal diligence for twenty four 
liours, but m order to enjoy it longer he must have 
his name enrolled in the books of the baihe of the 
abbey No protection is afforded to a criminal, a 
crown debtor, or a fraudulent bankrupt, nor is the 
debtor protected agamst diligence for such debts as 
he may have contracted within the sanctuary, for 
which he may be incarcerated in the abbey prison 
The privilege of sanctuary in Holyrood is now almost 
entirely of antiquarian interest smee the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. 

SANDA, a small island of Scotland, in the county 
of Argyle, and on the coast of Kmtyre, about mile 
long and mile broad Paterson’s Ilock, a danger- 
ous sunken reef, lies to the south t ast of Sanda The 
island IB noted m medneval history as a station of 
the S( andinavian fleets during the contests for the 
po88( sBion of Cantvre and the Hebrides There is a 
ughthouse, 165 feet high, with a fixed red bght, on 
the island 

bANDAL, a kind of covenng for the feet used 
among the ancient Jews, Greeks, and Romans, and 
which we find to be of the highest antiqmty It 



usually ofinsisted of leather, or of a thick cork sole 
covered above and beneath with leather and neatly 
stitched on the edge It left the upper part of the 
foot bare, and was fastened on by means of straps, 
crossed over and wound round the ankle In later 
times sandals became articles of much luxury, bemg 
made of gold, silver, or other precious material, and 
beautifully ornamented 

SANDAL- WOOD {Santedum alhurrif natural order 
Santalaceie) ITiis tree is a native of India, and is 
remarkable for its fragrance It is sometimes used 
as a perfume In India it is also employed as a 
sedative, and for its refrigerant properties The 
wood 18 manufactured into light articles of cabinet 
furniture The dust of the wood is used by the 
Brahmans to form the pigment with which they give 
the frontal mark to the god Vishnu, and the oil used 
m their ceremonies is obtained from the shavings, 
or at least scented by them The true sandal wood 
grows chiefly on the coast of Malabar and m the East 
Indian Islands 

SANDAL- WOOD ISLAND, Sumba, or Jsen- 
DANA, an island in the Indian Archipelago, south of 
Flores^ lat (eastern extremity)| 10** 0' b , Ion. 120* 
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45 ' X. Area of the island, 5000 square miles, with 
a population estimated roughly at 400,000 The 
southern pomt of the island terminates in a peninsula 
almost as high and apparently as maccessible as the 
rock of Gibraltar, having a spacious bay on each side 
of It The other coasts of the island are generally 
bold, and no soundings are got until near the shore 
in some places The interior of the island is still im 
perfectly known. The natives are described as war 
like, and as being equipped with long lances, coats 
of mail, and shields. Tlieir religion appears to be a 
worship of nature, and of their ant estors The island 
IS nominally subject to the Netherlands, but is \irtu 
ally independent Excellent horses are exported, 
the chief port being Naugamessi 

SANDARACH, a gum resin produced by Callttrti 
qtuidnvalvUf a coniferous tree, called m llarbary the 
arar tree The gum is also named jumper m\n^ or 
gum jumper It is imported from Mogadore, and 
is employed m the prcjiaration of vamisliLB When 
powdered it is called pounce^ which was used before 
the mvention of blottuig paper 1 he wood of the 
tree is chosen by the Turks for the ceilings and floors 
of their moscpies 

SAND15AC1I, a market town of Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 24 miles east by south of Chester, on an emi 
nence at the foot of which flows a streamlet called 
the Wheeloek It is amjdy siip|)lied with water of 
excellent ((uality, and is lighted with gas The houses 
are mostly of red bnck, and wtU built, and m the 
market place there are two autujue obelisks Sand- 
bach possesses a handsome chuich, in the perpendi- 
cular style, and several other jilaces of worshij>, a 
spacious grammar school, in the early English style, 
and several chanties, including an extensive one 
called the Burslem Chanty Boots and shoes are 
manufactured here to a considi'rahlo extent, though 
much more limited now than formerly There are 
also a foundiy, wire works, fustian factories, &( , 
and salt works at a short distance from the town 
Pop (1891), 5824, (1901), 5550 

SANllBAGS, in mihtiry operations, are coarse 
canvas bags, about 30 inches long and 15 inches thick, 
filled with sand, aiicl much used m esses whore cover 
for troops is recpiirc d to be sjieedily obtained as a 
temporary revetment for paiapets, &e Layers of 
sandbags are often laid on the crest of the parapet, 
m manner of bucks, with loopholes for small arms 

SAND CUiAB, or Bacinu ChiAi; {Ocypode cursor), 
a poculhir genus of Crustace i, me hided in the order 
iJeeapodii^ and found lu Cieylon and elsewhere These 
crabs Imriow m the soil, and frequently excavate 
holes of considerable evteiit They are included 
among the *Land crabs,’ and by the disposition of 
their breathing ajqiaiatus, are ada]»ted for h\ung for 
oonsidurable pei lods out of tin watt r Their name 
of ‘Racing Crabs* his been derived fiom the sur- 
pnsing swiftness with which they manage to run 
They seek the sea coast at the breeding period Their 
flesh, although eaten, is by some considered to be of 
injurious nature, hut this latter opinion may juolmbly 
be modihed, since, like the JVIussels and other shell- 
fish, the tiesli of these crabs may \ ary in its whole- 
Bomeness with the food uj)ou which the animals 
subsist 

SAND-EEL {Ammodytes Tohuinus), a genus of 
Teleostean fishes belonging to the sub order Ana 
canthim, and forming the type of the family Ammo 
dytidse The Sand eels are distinguished from the 
ordmaiy eels by the fact that the tail fin m the 
former is well developed, and is distinct from the 
dorsal and anal fins, whilst it is also forked at its 
extremity The skm is silvery in appearance, but 
destitute of true scales. The dorsal fin begins just 
behmd the head, and extends nearly to the caudal 


or tail fin The anal fin, on the lower surface of the 
body, extends to about one-third or one half the 
length of the body Both dorssd and anal fins are 
supported upon fin-rays, which are wholly soft m 
their nature The Sand eels bury themselyes in the 
sand of the sea coasts, from which they are dug out 
to serve as bait for the deep sea fishermen The 
average length is from 11 to 13 mches The Sand- 
launce or Sand lance (A lancea) is a smaller species 
of the genus Ammodytes, measuring on an average 
about 6 inches m length These two species are 
sometimes collectively termed either Sand eels or 
Sand lances, and are both common around the British 
coasts The Sand lance scoops out its way beneath 
the sand with marvellous oelenty, using its sharp 
under jaw as the bonng organ It is knowm some- 
times locally by the name of the Wnggle, whilst the 
larger Sand eel is also popularly named the Uomels 
m some districts 

SANDEMAN, Robert, m whom the sect called 
Sandemanmns originated, was bom at Perth, m Scot 
land, m 1723 He studied at Edinburgh, and after 
wards engaged m the linen trade On marrying the 
daughter of the Rev John Glass (founder of the 
Glassites) he became an elder m his congregation, 
and soon after published a senes of letters, in which 
he endeavours to show that a justifying faith means 
nothing more than a simple assent to the divine mis- 
sion of Christ Handcman went to London m 1760 
and managt d to gather togc tber a congregation of 
his own followers, wim were called Sandtniania/n'i 
The Glassites or Sandemanians still form a small re- 
ligious iiody, chiefly in S( otUiid The < hief opinions 
and practices in whidi this sect differs from others 
vre their weekly administntion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, weekly ‘Jove feasts , Lc (See GbASSTTKS ) In 
1704 Mr Sandeman accepted an invitation to New 
England, where he dud in 1771 lie was author 
of some theological tracts, letters, discourses, &c , 
besides his Letters on Theron and Aspasio 

SANDER (Lunopina sandra), a species of Tele- 
ostean fishes belonging to the family of the Percidse 
or Perches, and found m fiesh-water rivers and 
sti earns in Germany and the east of Europe generally 
It attains an average length of from 3 to 4 feet, and 
rt sembles the Common Perch in general form, save 
that it IS more elongated Tiie flesh is highly 
esteemed as an article of food. The name ‘Giant 
I’ereh’ is sometimes ajijilied to the Sander, whilst 
the teim ‘Pike Perch’ has lieen given to it, in allu 
Sion to the resemblance it presents in outward ap 
pearance to the foim of the familiar Pike 'JEe teeth 
are of large size This fish is cejoured of a greenish 
olive, maiked with brown hands on the upper parts, 
and white below 

SANDERLING {Calvdrts), a genus of Grallato- 
rial or Wading Birds, variously allied m the opimons 
of ornithologists to the Snipes and Plovers Of these 
birds the familiar species is the Common Sanderlmg 
{Caltdiis arenarta), a bird averaging from 6 to 
8 mches in length, and coloured m wmter of a gray 
on the uppei, and of i white on the under parts 
The spring plumage differs from the wmter plumage 
m the possession of reddish tints, marked with 
black. This bird occurs in the Arctic regions and 
breeds there In wmter it migrates southwards, and 
18 then found m Britain, North Africa, India^ and 
South America The food consists of worms, Crus- 
tacea, &c , these birds chiefly mhahitmg the sandy 
tracts of the sea beach, and the estuaries of nvers 
The flesh is nutritious and pleasant to the taste, the 
Sanderlmgs being sold re^arly m the markets of 
London and other cities 

SAND-FLIES {Simultum), a genus of Dipterous 
Insects or Fhes, the bite of whi^ may give nse to 
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painful swellings. These flies are included in the 
sub order Nemocera, and in the family of the Tipu 
lidse, which also includes the well known Tipiilae, 
Daddy Long legs or Crane flies, 
SAND-GKOUSE {Pterotles), a genus of Raaonal 
or Scratching Birds» belonging to the family Ptero 
clidee, and differing m several resjiects from the 
Common Grouse (which sec), lielonging to the family 
Tetraonid® The Sand grouse inhabit the plains 
and sandy deserts of the tropical regions and coun 
tries of the eastern hemisphere The Asiatic table- 
lands thus afford typical places for their habitations 
The legs are longer than m other grouse, and the tail 
and wmgs are pointed The best known species of 
this family are the Pteroclc^ alchita and the P 
arenarva Both of these birds occur in Southern 
Europe They fly well, and feed upon setds and 
inset ts. The eggs are four or five in number, and the 
nest 18 constructed in a rough fashion on the ground 
Pallas’s Sand grouse has been made the type of a 
different genus, Syrrhnptcs^ in whicli the tarsi are 
feathered and the toes united It is a native of the 
plains of Central Asia, where it occurs in vast num- 
bers Much interest was excited in 1863 and again 
in 1888 by vast niimliers of these bmis invading 
Europe They crossed thf North Si a and wert 
found in considerabh nunib( rs throughout Britain 
and as far north as the Fanus They t vtn bred in 
Britain in one or two coses Set illustration at the 
article ORNirHOLoc y (1*1 IV ) 

SAND HOJ’PER {Tnlitrm locusta), a spec us of 
Crustacea, includtd in the ord< r Ain])bipoda of that 
class This animal is a familiar denizen of our sandy 
coasts, and may be mtt with h iping alxuit the sind 
in grt it quantities after thi re< t <ling tide Th( S ind 
l»o}>i)crs in some systems of Cuistacein elassihe ition 
ore included in the family Ore hestidtt or .1 umpers, 
a name given to tlum in allusion b) tluir hibits of 
Itaping When plated in vv itor these forms swim 
on their side Tht Sind hopjiers, hkt all other 
AmphqKxlous Crust w c ins, posse ss breathing organa 
in the form of me rnbranous stnu tures attache d to 
the Inusts of the limbs of the thorax or elust, of 
which at ven pairs evist These limbs arc' directed 
partly forwards and pirtly biek wards and from this 
latter circumstance the name \m[)hipe)ela is derived 
Tht three hinder pons of limbs attached to the 
abdomen, which consists of seven segments, are 
turned backwards, and along with the telson or ter 
minal segments fe)rm a tail adajited for leaping or 
swimming These fe»rms unde ’•go little or no iiieta 
morphosis after leaving the egg and are frequently 
hatched with their full tornplt merit of segments and 
limbs The heart e xists as a tubular organ, e emtained 
within the six segments succeeding the head The 
food consists of animal ind vegetibk matt* r in a 
state of decoy, and these small Ciustaeeans in turn 
form a large proportion e>f the food of larger am 
mals, and esj»ec i illy of ae^uatic birds A species of 
beetle {CiUinum hiUrah) is also an enemy 

8ANDIIUIIST, a \illige in England, Berkshire, 
alxrut 5 miles south by east of Wokiiighom It is 
pleasantly situate d, uid is famous for its Reryal Mill 
tary College, which is a simple but majestic structure, 
with a fine Done portico, situated m the midst of 
extensive and picturesepic grounds The college was 
onginally founded m 1 802, at Great Marlow m Bucks, 
but was removed to vSandhurst m 1812 Tht purpose 
for which it was bounded was to give a cermplctc 
general as well as military education to the uidt ts 
who attended Formerly these were admitted from 
the age of thirteen upwards, but in 1862 a change 
was made , the course was limited to one year pnor 
to entering the army, and the instruction confine d to 
higher mathematics, modem languages, and militaiy 
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instruction With the abolition purchase in 1871, 
however, another change passed over the college, 
which was followed by yet another change m 1877 
The entrants aie now eaelets lietween the ages of 
seventeen and nineteen who have jiassed by com- 
petition for the army The course extends over 1^ 
year, divided into three tenns, and comprises the 
following subjects army ail ministration, military 
law and jurisdit tion milit iry lustory and geography, 
fortification, surveying infantry drill riding, and 
gymnastics. Tlu rt is an c\ innuation at the end of 
eAch term At the end of tht* tourse tlu cadets 
enter the infantry oi c iv ally with tlu rank of second 
lieutenant 

SANDlIURkST Australia See BjNinGO 

SANDIVER the mum drawn fioui molten gloss 
when in protess of manufacture It is used, when 
pulven/ed as a polishing substance 

SAN 1 ) LAN CvE, or Lai^ncii Sec Sand kel 

SAND LIZARD {hmrta the larger of 

the two British species of true li/ards It usually 
measures from 8 to 10 inches in length, has a 
short, thick head, and a tail not much longti than 
the length of the head and body Tht'i male is 
usually gieenish and the fc'inale grayish in colour, 
both licing also marked by spots This species is 
found fartlier north than tlu Common Lizard {L 
tinfmra\ its favourite habitat being sandy hc'aths 
It IS oviparous, not ovo viviparous like the commoner 
species 

S VNl) MARTIN, or Bank martin (Hinmdo or 
Collie riparHi\ a sjh eus of Insc ssorial Bird, included 
111 the family llinincluiKhi or Swallows The Sand- 
martin is the smilKst Jhitish member of its family, 
and IS so name d from its baliit of lu st building in the 
Imiiks of rivers, in Hand or gravel jnts, and in similar 
situations A galleiy oi tuiiiK 1, often 2 feet or more 
111 depth, leuls to tlu nest itself, and the eggs, of 
w'hite (olour, ire laid upon a lad of feathers and 
hay Tlu galle ne h art gi iierally of cire ular and 
winding confoimation I’he Sind maitin ex curs m 
North America also The bill, forming the organ 
with which the work of e veavatmg the ne st is earned 
eui is bioad at the })ise, aiul tapers suddenly to its 
point These birds ippear to amvt in Britain in 
tluir northvvaul or ‘'juing flight at an earlier date 
than tbeir allies the Swallows and House martins 
The colour of the Sand maitiii is a seift brown on the 
head .ind uppe r parts, the cpiill fcathe rs eif the wings 
and tail being of bhw k hue The under surface is of 
white colour, and a band eif brown runs across the 
uppci part e)f the chest Tlic eyes are of a hazel 
colour, and tin beak is daik brown 

SAN DOMINGO SccHayh 

SAN DOM IN (R) (more jiropcrly Santo Domingo), 
the uipitil city of the Deimiiiican Republic, which 
includes the eastern part of the island of Hayti, pic- 
turesque ly situited on the south coast, at the mouth 
of the imvigiblc Ozama in the Caribbean Sea It 
is nearly in tlu feirm of a trajiczoid, exte nding about 
^ mile cast to west, with nearly the same maximum 
brculth, and is surrounded l)y walls flankcxl with 
b istions It IS 1 uilt with great rc gularity, ccmsistmg 
of spacious, but mostly unpaved streets, which inter 
sect each either ncaily at light angles, and are lined 
by houses, the greater niiinfxr of which art e>f stone, 
and the remainder of weiod The houses have gener- 
ally only one story, flat roofs, and barred windows 
with projecting lattices Some of the hemses built 
by the early settlers, m the Moeinsh style, are still 
standing The most conspic uous public building is the 
cathedial, commenced in 151 1, during the governor- 
ship of Don Diego, the son of Columbus, and finished 
m 1640, it is a large and handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, with a lofty roof, supported by fourteen massive 
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columns, and has a riobly ornamented high altar 
The ashes of Columbus and his brother Bartholomew 
re|iOBed in it for nearly two centunes and a half, but 
on the cession of the island to France were removed 
to Havana. Besides the cathedral there are fourteen 
other churches and chapels, one of the latter belong- 
ing to the Wesley ans The convents, of which there 
were several, are now in rums The largest and 
most celebrated, that of San Francisco, during its 
greatest splendour, contained 300 monks, its exten 
Bive ruins form one of the most striking features of 
the city when approached from the sea I'lio other 
principal buildings are the national palace, where the 
Spanish governor used to reside, and immediately 
adjoining it the ruins of Drm Diego’s palace, the 
handsome modem building where the sittings of the 
national congress are held, the town house or cabildo, 
an ancient stone structure, with Moorish arches, and 
an old carved ceiling in its principal hall, the Jesuits’ 
college, now a rum, a new college, indifferently 
attended, a citadel with extensive barraeks, a well 
kept arsenal, an ordinary and a lej)ers hospital 
Santo Domingo was founded 1 496, by Bartholomew, 
the brother of Columbus, on the east or left bank of 
the O/arna, and here it was that Bobadilla impn 
Boned Columbus In conseejutnee of a great hum 
cane which laid the town in rums m 1502 it was 
transferred to its present site on the right bank, and 
advanced so rajudly that its historiogiapher, Oviedo, 
in descnbmg it to Charles V in 1628, declares it 
equal to any city of Spam in rcsjiect of the beauty 
of its situation, the regiilinty of streets, and the 
magnificence of its buildings The first blow to its 
prospenty was struck m 158() by Sir Francis Drake, 
who took it by assault, pillaged, and nearly destroyed 
it The eartbijuakes of 1684 and 1691 ruined most 
of the magnificent buildings which Drake had spared. 
Pop estimated at 16,000 

SANDPAPER IS made in the same way as 
emery pai)er, with the difference that sand is substi 
tuted for emery See Lmek\ 

SAND PIPER (Tituffa), a group of Grallatonal 
or Wading Ihrds, belonging to the family ScolopaciddP 
or Snipes, but included m the sub families Tringmie 
or TotanmeC, the members of which differ from the 
Snipes chiefly m the length of their limbs The bill 
is elongated, slender, and grooved, and may be curved 
upwards or down wai ds The hinder toe is small, and 
elevated on the back of the tarsus, or may be wantmg, 
the front toes being generally united at tbeir bases 
by a web These birds inhabit the shores of the sea 
and the estuaries and banks of nvers, and grope m 
the soft mud for the worms, small molluscs, insects, 
&c , upon which they feed 1 he nostrils are linear, 
and situated within a groove on the bill The tongue 
is slender and jiomted The legs are not feathered 
further down than the knee Tlie nests are built 
in the grass, the young being able to follow the 
])areutB and to seek food for themselves immediately 
after birth They migrate southwards m winter in 
flocks, and appear to moult twice a y ear, the summer 
plumage ditfermg from the winter dress The \oice 
is shrill and unmusical, and they are able both to 
run and to fly with rapidity The first quill is the 
longest in the wings 

Of the Sand pipers the common species {Tnngoidet 
or Tnnga hypoleucos) is a familiar example It is 
sometimes named the Summer Snipe, from its arrivmg 
in England in April or May and leaving it m October 
The head, back of the neck, back, upper tail coverts, 
and centre of the tail, are coloured greenish-brown, 
these parts bemg also mottled with black. A dark 
stnpe runs from the base of the bill to the eye, and 
a strip of light colour passes over the eye The 
tail exhibits greemsh-black markings, whilst the 


plumiq'e generally is marked with white, this latter 
colour bemg also seen on the chin and under surface 
of the body The Green Sand-piper (T ochropug) is 
coloured brownish green, with brown markings The 
eyebrow is white, as also are the chin, breast, belly, 
and Bide of the neck, the latter parts bemg streak^ 
with grayish lines The primary feathers are black. 
The length of this species is about 10 inches, and that 
of the Common Sand piper about 7 or 8 Other species 
are the Wood Sand piper. Spotted Sand-piper, and 
Buff breasted species 

The preceding sjiecieB by some ornithologists are 
included m the genus Tringoides, as distinct from 
the genus Tnnga, in which the Curlew Sand piper 
{Tnnga tuharqvata), Temminck’s Stmt {T Tem,- 
mmrkn), the Dunlm or Sea snipe (see Dunlin) {T 
ctndua), and the Knot {T Canutua), are mcluded 
The first mentioned of these latter birds is a summer 
visitor to Britain, the male m summer being coloured 
of a nch chestnut, streaked with black, whilst the 
head and neck are streaked with black and white 
llie back is coloured black and chestnut intermixed, 
whilst the wings are blackish, with wliite shafts In 
winter this bird possesses a plumage more generally 
of ashy brown hue Its length is al>out 8 inches 
The eggs are yellowish wl ite m colour, sixitted with 
dark brown Temminck a Stmt is the smallest of 
the Bntish native Sand pipers, in length about 5^ 
inches It inhabits the coast, and breeds in Northern 
Europe The head is coloured black and rusty 
red, the back is of blackish tint, roottle<l with 
grayish white, and the wings are blackish brown 
edged with white The under parts are white, and 
the breast is lightish yellow streaked with white 
The Knot— BO named ^ter Canute, the word being 
a corruption of that king s name— is found in large 
flocks on the British coasts, and feeds chiefly on sea- 
grass It does not usually breed in Britain The 
eggs are five m numlier, and the nest is represented 
merely by a tuft of grass The summer plumage 
shows a chestnut head, with deeper chestnut, streaked 
with brown, on its top The under parts are coloured 
of a warm chestnut, fading into white towards the 
tail, whilst the back is mottled with chestnut, black, 
and white The average length of this bird is about 
10 inches Its winter plumage is ashy-gray, with 
black wings and white under surface 

SAND SCREW {SuU ator arena) lus), a species of 
Crustacea, nearly allied to the Sand hoppers (which 
see), and so named from the tortuous maimer m 
which it excavates its burrows in the sand It is 
mcluded in the family Gammaridse, or that to which 
the > resh water Shnmp {Gammarus pulex) belongs 
In the genus SiUcatoi the second and third pairs of 
legs are provided with two claws, the antennae or 
feelers terminate in lash-like points, and the upper 
antennte arc only half the length of the lower pair 
Kroyer’s Sand screw {Krogera arenana) is an aUied 
species, but is of more slender conformation than the 
common form 

SAND STAR {Ophtura), a genus of Star fishes 
or Echmodermata belonging to the order Ophmroidea, 
and distinguished from the Common Star fishes or 
Asteroideaus In the Sand stars the arms or rays are 
mere appendages to the body, and not definite parts 
of it, as in the ordinary Star fishes, and the viscera 
or organs of the body do not extend into the rays, as 
m the latter forms, but are confined to the central 
body piece or ‘ disc ’ The ambulacral system of 
vessels is not well developed, and does not subserve 
locomotion, at least to the same extent as m the Aster-' 
oidea The Common Sand star {Opkiuia textwtUa) 
IB a familiar form, occurrmg m great quantities around 
the Bntish coasts, and m some locimties is obtamed 
m immense numbers by means of the dredge. The 
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White Sand -star (0 albtda) is another familiar 
species. 

SANDSTONES consist usually of mins of quartz 
aggregated into a compact rock, which may also 
contain particles of felspar, minute scales of mica, 
and an admixture of clay, indicatmg in many cases 
their immediate derivation from the debns of gran 
itic rocks Sandstones differ much in colour and 
texture When iron is an ingredient it imparts to 
the substance various shades of red and yellow, of 
which there are examples in the ‘ Old Red ’ or 
Devonian system of rocks underlying the coal for 
mation, although many of the rocks of the system 
are not red, but gray, and also in the ‘New Red* 
or Permian and Triassic systems, succeeding the coal, 
but as sandstones may be found in any geological 
system, so any sandstones may be red or yeUow 
Some sandstones are very compact and hard, while 
others can be broken to fragments between the 
fingers When the sandstone is hard and haish, and 
contains a mixture of silicious pebbhs, it receives 
the name of grit, or millstone grit Conglomerate 
IS a description of sandstone consisting of rounded 
pebbles cemented together, and known by the com 
mon name of ‘ pudding stone ’ When the pebbles 
are angular the rock is called ‘breccia’ When 
sandstone consists almost wholly of small particles 
of quart/, assuming a saccharoid texture, it is quart 
zite Many sandstones show distinctly the layers 
of successivt di posits, sometimes exhibiting as many 
as twenty laimiue in 1 inch of thickness, and these 
rocks are descnlx-d as laminated, others, such as 
the sandstones used in paving, and which split up 
in thicker layers, are termed flags and flag stones, 
while a third kind has a fissile or slaty structure, 
arising from the deposition of scales of mica alter 
nately with the sandy lamin<e As a building 
material the more silicious the sandstone the better 
will it resist the corrcnling influences of the atmo 
sphere and the climate, and at the same time pre 
serve its light colour On the other hand, sand 
stone containing much diffused iron soon becomes 
blackened, and sudes off by oxidation When the 
stone IS porous and absorlicnt it is liable to suffer 
from the disintegrating effect of frost 

SANDUSKY, a city of Ohio, in the United 
States, capital of Erie county, on Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of the Sandusky river, alxiut 110 miles north 
of Columbus The town, built on ground rising 
gradually from the water, commands lieautiful views 
of the scenery of the lake, and is laid out with great 
rei'uiarity m sjiaeious streets The prineipal pubhc 
edihcts are the government building, court house, 
many churches, a high school, public library, a 
custom house, the county infirmary, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, &c Its most important industrial 
establishments are extensive machine shops, chiefly 
for the manufacture of iron articles connected with 
railways, there are also manufactures of cutlery and 
edge tools, wine and beer, turned and carved wood, 
&c Shipbuilding is also earned on Its trade is 
very extensive, and it has one of the best land 
locked harbours on the great lakes Its fresh fish 
industry is very important, and its export of wme, 
grapes, and peaches is very large Pop (1880), 
15,838, (1890), 18 471 

SANDWICH, a municipal and formerly a parlia 
mentary borough (with two members), and one of 
the Cinque Porta of England, in the county of Kent, 
on the nght bank of the Stour, about 3 miles from 
Its influx into the sea at Pegwell Bay, 65 miles 
B.H E of London, and on the South Eastern Railway 
The streets are narrow, and the houses, many of 
which are ancient, are irregularly built The 
ancient walls have been levelled to form a fine 


promenade It has an ancient guild hall , three 
ancient parish churches, one of them being a most 
interesting specimen of early Norman aichitecture , 
and a free grammar school The place has a con 
siderable trade, and carries on brewing, malting, 
tanning, and shipbuilding The harbour, long ne- 
glected, has bten improved, and now admits vessels 
drauing 10 feet Agricultural produce is exported, 
and timber, iron, stone, &c , imported The par- 
hamentary borough, which included Dud and Wal- 
mer, was disfranchised in 1885 Pop (1881), 
2846, (1891), 279b, (1901), 3174 

SANDWICH, the name given to an article of 
food consisting of a slice of meat, fish fowl, or other 
savoury food placed lietwcen two slices of bread, 
which may be plain or buttered They are said to 
be so named from the fourth Earl of Saudw ich, who 
used to have them brought to him at the gaming- 
table to enable him to go on playing without inter- 
mission 

SANDWICH, Edward Montagu, first Earl op, 
English admiral, was born on July 27, 1625 
While quite a youth he fought on the side of the 
parliament at Marston Moor, Naseby, and else- 
where, and m 1653 he became a member of the 
council of state In 1056 he was ajqxuntcd conjoint 
general at sea with Blake He openly went over to 
the side of the exiled Charles in 1 600, and assisted 
in the restoration of the monarchy, being created 
Earl of Sandwich for his services In 1 604 he was 
appointed rear admiral of the fleet and admiral of 
the blue sijuadron, and in the following year he 
took part in the English naval victory over tho 
Dutch off Lowestoft Ho went to Maclrid os am- 
bossiwlor in 1600, and on the outhrtak of war with 
Holland in 1672 he became second in command of 
the fleet as admiral of the blue On the 28th of 
May in that year he lost his lift in the naval action 
of Soh bay 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, or Hawaii, u cluster 
of islands, thiitcen in numlier, situated in the North 
Pacific, lictween lat 18“ 55' and 22'" 20' N , and Ion 
154° 50' and 100“ 40' w , extending in a curve from 
north west to south cast Five of them are mere 
islets, all the other eight (Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihau, Molokai, Lanai, Kahiilaui) are in 
habited, but only four are of considerable size 
The total area is 6640 sejuare miles They are all 
high, steep, and mountainous, with many lofty 
summits, w Inch are entirely of volcanic origin, but 
not being protected by barrier reefs, except in one 
instance, are almost destitute of good harliours 
Hawaii or Owhyhee, the most easterly and largest of 
the islands, is particularly elevated on its western 
uiasts These, overhanging a narrow, and lieach, 
rise into steep, bleak, volcanic mountain slopes, 
which only in their upper parts become watereci 
and wooded, and afford cultivated ground to main- 
tain a considerable population, on the other coasts 
the slopes are less rapid, the shores spreiul out into 
wider plains, and the valleys opening from them 
contain much fertile soil The interior of the 
island forms a plateau from 3000 feet to 4000 feet 
high, and is almost entirely covered by thick forests, 
partly roamed over by herds of wild cattle Above 
the plateau nse three volcanic fieaks, still active, 
the loftiest (Mauna Kea) 13,800 feet high Of 
Mauna Loa, one of these peaks, a great eruption 
took place in 1862, when a column of molten lava 
was projected into the air a height of 600 feet In 
1869 another ternfie eruption occurred, and again, 
in 1868, after a senes of most calamitous earth- 
quakes, Mauna Loa burst and vomited forth deep 
streams of lava, which pushed far out to sea and 
threw up a large island A subsequent eruption, 
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m 1880-81, lasted for nine months The second 
island, Maui, north west of Hawaii, is no less 
mountainous, and consists of two peninsulas con- 
nected by a flat isthmus, the one on the west with 
hills of only mwlcratc height, and a fertile soil, 
while the other runs to the height of 10,000 feet. 
Oahu, the third large island, has in its northern part 
two summits rising to between 3000 and 4000 feet, 
but the whole of th( southern part consists <»f a 
large and fertile plain, forming the best cultivated 
and most jHipulous district of the whole group On 
its southern shore a widt barrier reef eontnbutes to 
form the excellent harbour of Honolulu Kauai, 
the fourth large island, resembles Hawaii in its 
formation, and has an cheated pi iteau, with moun 
tains rising from it to the height of 7000 feet The 
climate is very healthful, but leprosy is common 
The lepers are isolated in the island of Molr)kai, 
which was the scene of Father Dainuiis life of 
self sacrihcc The avifauna of the islands is very 
interestmg 

The original inhabitants of the group, or Kana 
kas, lielong to the light < olourtd (hcanic stoik, and 
bear a very close risi mblame to the oth<r islanders 
of the Paeitic, paitieularly the Tahitians, in Inidily 
appearance as well as in customs uid inodes of life, 
though in none of tht othir groups has eivili/ation 
made so deeidtd progress and pr(>du(t^ more abun 
dant fruits The natives at Jlawaii from the fust 
manifested a dctieled inehnation to live on fritnelly 
terms with Europeans and a jieeuhar aptitude fox 
understanding and lulojiting Fur ope in manners and 
arts They also gave a wcleomc reeeption to the 
l^rotestant missionaries sent among them, and volun 
tardy exe hanged heathenism for Christianity In 
1817 diftuulties arose ahemt some Roman Cathedic 
missionaries who were expelleel liy the natives, 
France interfered, and after some years of disputing 
a treity was negotiated seeming eejuil rights to 
Roman Catholies, who neiw have their churches aiiel 
a bishop In 1801 an English clergyman was con 
seerated Rishop of Honolulu There art some two 
hundrtKi schools in the isl inds, attended liy about 
If) 000 pupils, many of whom art nitives or halt 
castes The' teachers are mostly Amei leans, but 
many of them are llawiiians The chief produe 
tions are sugar anel rue , hut cotFtc hides, bananas, 
and wool ait also impoitint exjeoits Tht totil 
imports e)f tlie Sandwich Islands imounted m 1890 
to jt3,801,800 , the luitivt expeats to £4,52^), 000 
Throe fourths of the imjuats are fiom the United 
States, and over ninety mnt per e ent of tlu exports 
go to that country Thert is sttam tommuniuition 
with America, Australasii, and Chmi Abeiut 100 
miles of railway hive l>ten oiieiied in Hawaii 
Maui, and Oahu, and tekgrajihie eommumaition is 
being extended The revtiuit and exptnditurt 
each amount to about £^>00,000 the former l>emg 
slightly in excess. There is a debt of 1900 000 
Fop (1896), 109,020, ineludmg 31 019 natives, 818^) 
half castes, 21,616 Chinese, 24,407 Tapanese*, be 
sides Portuguese, Anieneans, British, Germans, 
&c , (1900), 164 001 

The Hawaiian islands were discovered in 1642 by 
the Spaniard Gaetano In 1778 Cajitam CtH)k 
visited them, and in the following year he was 
killed in a quarrel with the natives on the island of 
Hawaii The first king of the whole group was 
Kamuhameha 1, who died in 1819 The pmgress 
of civilization was chiefly due to King Kame'hameha 
HI , who died in 1854, after a reign of thirty years 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Kaniehameha 
IV, who died m 1863, and was succeeded by his 
brother Kamehameha V The new king being dis 
satisfied with the previous constitution of his coun 


try, as being too democratic, introducfid changes m 
1864 Kamehameha V died without issue m 1872, 
whereujxm the legislature elected Lunahlo, a lead- 
ing chief, to succeed him On his death (1874) Kmg 
Kalakauu 1 was elected Kalakaua died in January, 
1891, whereupon his sister Liliuokalani succeed^ 
as ijueen, but in 1893 she was dethroned, and a re- 
public established, with a president and a legislature 
of two houses In 1898 the islands were formally 
annexed to the United btates, and they now form a 
territory of the Union 

bAIsD WORMS, a name applied to many mem- 
bers of the two Ihamhiatc (‘gilled’) orders of 
Annelida or Worms, smee various species of these 
forms inhabit the sand of the sea coasts to a greater 
or less exti nt Many genera, sui h as the Aremcolee 
or Lob worms, the >»ereidie, and other forms belong- 
ing to the onler Enantia, spend their entire exist- 
ence amid the sand, to the surface of which they 
come up when the tide is at its full, and burrow 
downwards into the dt pths at its ebb Many Tubi- 
cohe or Tulxi dwelling Worms, such as Sabella 
(which see), Subellaria, Ttrebelli, and others, 
manufacture tulies of sand or of similar materials, 
which are embedd< d in the sandy coasts the gills 
and In id segments of the worms appearing above 
the surface, and other genera of worms, less popu- 
lar and less widely known and lecognued, have their 
habitat in the loose sand, especially near low water 
mark 

SANDWORT {Arenaria)s a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Caryophyllaeece, com- 
prising low herbs with usually awl shaped leaves and 
small white flowers Several species are found in 
Britain dm fly on sandy shores 

b VNDY HOOK, a low, sandy peninsula of Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey m tlie United States, 
projecting northwards for 6 miles, and separating 
Haniiy Hook Bay from the open (xean, 20 miles 
south of New Y ork At its northern extremity there 
IS a beacon light, and near that a lighthouse 90 feet 
high There an also batteiies and fortifications. 

8AN FERNANDO, fonnt rly lsL\ lUt Leon, a 
town of 8j) iin, 7 miles south east of Cadiz, situated 
on a fl it in the Isla ck Lt on It is fortified, but is 
m gcnti il veiy indifferently built Among the more 
promiiunt institutions are naval workshops and 
estibhshments, a naval academy an extensive 
arsenal, an excellently e‘<iui])ped observatory, an 
iron foundry, &c It has a considerable trade m 
salt Pop (1887), 29,287 

SAN F RAIS CISCO, a city of California, Umted 
States, on the north east comer of a peninsula which 
Ins between the biy of San Francisco, a fine land- 
locked expanse of water, and the I*acific Ocean It 
stands on the east slope of sorni high hills, facing 
the bay, on a bit ak tract, with no trees, and little 
fc rtile ground w ithin a distance of 20 miles, and is 
built chn fly in an amphitheatre formed by Tele- 
graph Hill (294 feet high) on the north east, Rincon 
Hill (120 feet) on the south east, and Russian HiU 
(360 feet) on the west The streets are straight, and 
intersect each other at right angles There are a 
public pirk of 1050 acres, a pleasure garden, and 
eleven squares Much has been done in levelling 
and impniving the site The busiest streets have a 
pavement of cobble stones or cubical blocks of stone, 
but the others, both in the carnage way and on the 
side paths, an laid with planks Water is brought 
by an aiiueduet from a distance of 20 miles. Among 
the principal public buildings are the custom house, 
the city hall, built m 1894 at a cost of over 
£1,000,000, of bnck faced with stucco, the mint, the 
manne hospital the merchants’ exchange, the Cali- 
fornia bank, the Nevada bank, the safe deposit build- 
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mg, several theatres, ntunerous churches, schools 
and chantable mstitutions, the Pioneer hall, a con- 
vent, two orphan asylums, &c. Among the most 
notable buildmgs of the city are its huge hotels, one 
of which, the Paltice Hotel, has accommodation for 
1200 guests, while another, the Baldwin Hotel, can 
accommodate 600 The educational institutions 
include an academy of sciences, an art institute, 
a mechanics’ institution, three literary colleges, a 
medical college, a new college of commerce adiliated 
to the University of Cahforma, a sclwwl of the me- 
chanic arts, a new Pacific commercial museum, &c 
The largest public library is the mercantile library, 
with about 60,000 volumes The population being 
largely composed of foreigners, there are newspape rs 
not oidy in English, but in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and other languages Cable tramways have 
been constructed through most of the streets, which 
have extensive traihe Among the industrial estab- 
lishments of the city are cigar manufactories, boot, 
shoe, and shpper works, carriage and wagon woilcs, 
tanneries, marble works, furniture works, breweries, 
soap works, foundries and machine shops, sugar re 
fineries, flourmills, woollt n mills, chemical works, 
fruit preserving works, glove manufactories, &c 
ban Francisco is one of the finest and most attrac 
tive cities of America, and is continually improving 
The houses are chiefly built of wood (earthquakes 
being rather common), and often disjilay much ex- 
ternal decor itioii The commercial inq>ortance <if 
the city 18 very great, it litiiig the principal mcrum 
tile centre west of the Rocky Mountains, and being 
directly cemncctcd by railw ly with the Eustem 
btates It has one of the tirust liarliours on the 
Pacific coast The cntrincc from the Pacific is 
through the Golden Gate, a waterw ly aliout 3 miles 
wide Han Francisco J^y communicitcs north 
wards by a similar channel with Sin Piblei Biy, 
and the latter eastwards with Huisun Bay The ex 
port of com and bullion was, m 1888, Jl2,980 000 , 
in 1899, £2,132,016, m 1900, £3,123,964 No re 
cord IS kept of the v due of the gexiels exyiortcd by 
rail The imports by sea consist chiefly of riw silk, 
coal, sugar, coffee, and tea, and the value of these 
and all other imports (except treasure) in 1900 
was £8,128,749 The value eif the silk alone was 
£2,037,076 , of the coal, £1,406 134 , of the sugar, 
£1,306,696 During the same year the exports were 
valued at £7 949,01 £ the chief of which were wheat 
and flour, tinned silmon, tinned fruit, wmc, barley, 
timber, and the nurnbei of vessels that entered the 
port in 1 900 was 937, of 1 408 501 tons , cleared, 
895, of 1,403,860 tons The Bntish tonnage entered 
was 630,974 The shiiqnng is chiefly engaged in 
trading with foreign countries, including Great 
Britain, Australia, China and Japan, ancl South 
Amcnca San Francisco, previously known as 
Yerba Buena, assumed its present name in 1847, 
the population being only 600 In the spring of 
1848 gold was discovered, and a rush took place, 
which had raised the jxipulation in 1852 to 34,870 
In i860 the population was 65,626, in 1870, 149,473, 
in 1880, 233,959, m 1890, 298,997, in 1900, 342,782 
The city contains a large number of Chinese, who 
live in a part of the city known as Chinatown 
SANGALLO, Antom(>, an eminent Italian aixhi 
tect of the sixteenth century, was bom in 1485 in 
the environs of Florence Visiting Rome, where 
he had two uncles who were architects, he was 
instructed by them in their art, his knowledge of 
■which he perfected under Bramante, whom he sue 
ceeded as architect of the church of St Peter He 
was much employed under the popes Leo X , Cle 
meut VII , and Paul III , both in fortifying places 
and m the construction of public buildmgs, the 
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grandeur and solidity of which have been much ad- 
nured He died in 1646 at Term 

SANGERHAUSEN, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
in the government and 33 miles w N w of Merse- 
burg, on the Gonmu It contains two castles , four 
churches, including one of the finest basilicas m 
Germany, restored m 1893, a gymnasium, hospitals, 
and several courts and ofiieea There is an iron- 
foundry and machme work, agricultural machmerv 
IS made, and other industries are ciuieerned with 
malt, brewing, beet sugar, bruk making, &c. Pop. 
(1896), 11,414 

SANGIR ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
Malay Arehijielago, so called from the name of the 
largest island, which is nearly equidistant from the 
north east extremity of Celebes and the south ex- 
tremity of the Philippine isk Mindanao The gniup 
consists of three larger and a great numlxr of smaller 
islands, most of them inhabited, and covered with 
whole forests of cocoa palms The islands are gene- 
rally mountainous, and la'tray their volcanic ongm 
not only by their geological formation, but also by 
actual display of volcanic agency On Great Sangir, 
the Urgc'st and most northerly of the islands, the 
volcano of Alioe, which rises to the height of 4000 
feet alxive tho sea, burst forth in 1812, and emitted 
streams of lava which pourtxl down on all sides, de- 
stroyed many human lieings, and converted tho nor- 
thern part of till island, previously eoveied with 
tlinv^ng pliuitutions and well cultivated fields, mto 
a desert wasti* After nearly half a century of qui- 
e*seence it burst out anew in 1866, and repeated its 
former devastation, the numUr of lives that were 
lost being 6000 In 1892 another great eruption 
took place, also causing immense damage to crops 
and gieat loss of life Tho principal articles of 
culture and tiade are rice, pisaiig, sago, and cocoa- 
nut oil, the last be mg tbe great staple Two of tho 
smaller islands abound in swallows’ edible nests, 
which ■yitld no small revenue The natives belong 
to the Maliy race They embiaeed Mohammedan- 
ism m the latte r p irt of the fifteenth century, but 
were afterwards converted to (Jhnstianity by the 
Poituguese Tho islands now form a despondency 
of the Netheilands, and a number of schools and 
churches have b( t n erected by missionary and native 
effort Pop 60,000 

HANGRAAL Hee Gkaal 

HANHEDRIN, or SANUhORiM (corrupted from 
the Greek Hyncdrion, a council), the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the Jews, existing ui tbe time of the 
Maccabees and in New Testament times Accord- 
ing to rabbinical tradition the institution of the 
sanhedrin is to be trace d to the time of Moses and 
the events mentioned in Num xi 16, 17, but this 
view is now generally rejected, and the time of its 
institution referred to a much later date The most 
jiroliable opinion is that it consisted of severity one 
me mbers, including the president From incidental 
notices in the New Testament we learn that the 
memliers were drawn fron three different classes 
*the chief priests , consisting paitly of those who 
had previously filled the ofhee of high priest, and 
partly of the heads of the twenty four classes into 
which the priests were divided, ‘the elders of the 
people that is, the heads of tribes and family as- 
sociations, ancl ‘the scribes’, or those learned m the 
law At its head was a jiresident, who bore the 
honourable title of nasi or jinnee The jurisdiction 
of the sanhedrin, as the supreme tribunal of the 
Jews in civil as in ecclesiastical matters, was veiy 
extensive It was the final court of ajipeal from all 
infenor courts, and, in addition to this, it alone had 
the right of judging in matters affecting a whole 
tnbe, of determining questions of peace or war, of 
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trying the high pnest or a disobedient member of its 
own body It pronounced also upon the claims of 
prophets and upon charges of blasphemy Its juris 
diction was not confined to Palestine, but extended 
to every place where the Jews had settlements (Acts 
IX 2) According to the Jerusalem Gemara the 
power of inflicting capital punishment was taken 
away from this tribunal forty years before the de 
struction of Jerusalem, and this accords with the 
answer of the Jews to Pilate (John xix 37), ‘It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’ It 
might indeed pass sentence of death, but it required 
the confirmation of the Homan procurator ^fore 
such sentence could be executed The forms of pro 
cedure in the court seem to have been charactcri/ed 
by a general spint of fairness Different kinds of 
evidence were carefully weighed, and the agreement 
of at least two witnesses was necessary to procure 
a sentence of condemnation The sessions of the 
sanhedrin were at first held in one of the buildings 
connected with the temple, but the place of meeting 
was afterwards removed to a portion of the court of 
the Gentiles, and after several other changes its seat 
was finally established at Titierias Besides the high 
council, there were also inferior courts or less* r san 
hedrins in the country towns, composed of persons 
of the same classes After the destruction of Jeru 
Salem by the Homans these courts were annihilated 
with the Jewish state 

SANITARY SCIENCE coiucms itself with the 
application of the laws of healthy living to the jire 
vention of disease Hence the alternative definition 
preventive medicine^ which, because its object is the 
general prevention of disease over large areas or 
among large bodies of people, is also known as 
public or state medicine and public hygiene Sanitary 
science may be said to Ixj of almost modem growth, 
although there is sufficient evidence that the older 
civilizations well understood the primary necessity 
of an ample water supply , and readers of Layard s 
work Nineveh and its Remains need not be re 
minded that the advantages of a carefully jilanm d 
system of drainage were already well understood by 
its inhabitants, and that ‘ pipe drains of baked clay ’ 
connected almost every chamber in the older palace 
of Niinrud with a ‘square built main chaniur, 
which formed the main effluent of the system One 
of the earliest treatises on modem preventive medi- 
cine, by Dr Richard Mead, entitled, A Short Dis 
course concerning Pestilential Contagion, and the 
Methods to be used to Pre vt nt it, coincided in d ite 
with the appearance of the plague in Marseilles in 
1720, and Mead’s weirk is worthy eif mention, if 
only for the illustration which it affords of the 
direction whieh modern sanitation first and most 
naturally took It was directed to the control of 
a disease which spread by infection, and this still 
claims a chief place in the work of preventive 
medicine But a more intimate knowledge of the 
conditions which favour the spread of infection 
opened a wide field of enquiry into the causes of 
diseases which are not infectious, but are preventable 
in so far ns they depend on surrounding conditions 
which are removable For in a large measure it is 
true that the spread of infection is but a limited 
and accidental illustration of the operation of cir 
cumstances whose general tendency is to produce 
ill health in persons continuously exposed to them 

Infectious or zymotic diseases, as they are called 
(from Greek zymosis^ fermentation), have thus long 
ceased to represent more than a section of all that 
sanitation aims at, and diseases of any kind, if 
caused by conditions external to the individual, are 
properly subjects with which it may deal In other , 
words, the prevention of disease, by removing its { 


causes when possible, and combating their effects 
when they are not removable — as distinguished 
from Its treatment — is the aim of preventive medi- 
cine It claims assistance from medicine and 
bacteriology regarding disease processes, from 
meteorology it obtains information on the influence 
of sunshine, heat, and moisture on biological pro- 
cesses, from geology regarding the nature of the 
soil and its influence on health , from engineering 
in relation to questions of water supply and drainage, 
from architecture as affecting the internal economy 
of dwellings , and from vital statistics as affording a 
means of measuring the influence of all these com- 
bined on the individual life 

It is customary to say that m pure air, pure 
water, and unadulterated food are contained both 
the aim and the realization of the work of sanitary 
science , but more closely looked at the question is. 
How are those to be obtaint d ? For while individual 
hygiene is the luxury of him who may choose to live 
as he pleases, public hygiene is the nectsaity of 
populations who must live as they can, quite irre 
spective of whether the conditions are favourable 
to health or otherwise As is well known, certain 
industries are attended with risks irrespective of 
locality — that is, they are equally prejudicial to 
health whether they are pursued in the country or 
in the town But if we compare the death rates of 
industrial towns with that of the whole country, we 
shall obtain illustrations of difference in the con 
ditions of life generally rather than in those asso 
ciated with individual occupations 


All Causes— Death rate per 10(X) living, ISOO-OO 


Liverpool 

25 7 

Dundee, 

Edinburgh, 

20-9 

Manchester, 

24 3 

19 7 

Glasgow, 

22 4 

Aberdeen, 

19 6 

England and Wales, 

18 4 

Scotland 

18 6 


The contrast between town and country will serve 
to indicate that iggregation alone — density of popu 
lation, or the number of persons per acre — is a factor 
which tends to predispose to ill health, and, if un 
controlled, to an increasing death rate 

While the hygient of occupation, or more correctly 
the control of the conditions of occupation inimical 
to health, 18 placed by statute in the hands of the 
home secretary through H M Chief Inspector of 
Factories acting under the Factory and Workshops 
Alt, the general and local acts relating to health 
otherwise are administered by the various local 
authorities, controlled by the Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland respec 
tively For each of these countries a general Public 
Health Act exists, but there has been an increasing 
tendency of recent years to amplify the powers 
therein contained by various local acts to meet the 
special requirements of individual communities 
Public Jhahh Legislation — Of late years the rapid 
multiplication of acts of parliament dealing with 
public health renders their codification of pressing 
importance In general, however, their present 
scope may lie thus described — 

(1) The Public Health Act provides machinery 
for (a) dealing with the prevention and mitigation 
of infectious diseases, including the provision of 
hospitals, disinfection stations, &c , (6) the removal 
of structural conditions which experience has shown 
are mimical to health and are technically defined 
us nuisances , (c) the formation of areas for water- 
supply, and of scavenging distncts, (d) the regu- 
lation of common lodging houses and of houses let 
m lodgings, (e) the regulation of offensive trades, 
(/) the seizure of unsound food , (^f) the regulation 
of new streets and buildings , and (A) the formation 
of port sanitary authorities. 
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(2) The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, provides machinery for dealing with insanitary 
areas and dwellings and obstructive buildings — 
these latter being such as from their situation with 
respect to other buildings interfere with ventilation 
or the proper provision of conveniences nec*essary to 
prevent nuisance therein 

(3) The Factory and Workshops Act distinguishes 
between a factory and workshop by the presence of 
mechanical power, and in its sanitary provisions 
regulates the lighting, ventilation, overcrowding, 
and provision of sanitary conveniences in both, and 
the degree of temperature and moisture permissible 
in certain industnes, such as cotton cloth factories 

(4) The Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
specially regulates the conditions under which milch 
cows are to be kept — the cubic space, ventilation, 
water supply, and drainage of byres, and prohibits 
anyone suffering from infectious disease to engage 
in the milk traffic 

(6) The Sale of Food and Drugs Act defines ‘food’ 
as including any article used by man for food or 
drink except water and drugs, and ‘drugs’ as in 
eluding m^icine for external as well as internal 
use, and prohibits the addition of any article to 
food which will render its use injurious to health, 
and the sale of any article which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality demanded by the 
purchaser 

(6) The Horse Flesh and Margarine Acts are 
specially designed to control the sale of these 
articles 

(7) The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act deals 
with the discharge of solid matters, sewage, trade 
and mining effluents into streams And 

(8) The Alkali Works Regulation Act regulates 
the permissible proportion of injurious gases, chiefly 
HCl and SO2, m the atmosphere It applies to alkali 
works and to the manufacture of sulphum acid, 
nitric acid, chlorine bltaching powder, sulphate or 
chloride of ammonium and cliemical manures 

Atr and %ts Impurities — For the normd con 
stituents of the atmosphere which we breathe, 
reference may be made to artich Air It is le 
markable how constant is the proportion of the 
gases present in the atmosphere when free move- 
ment 18 possible and impurities are not added The 
source and effect of these latter only will be con 
sidered here We may recall, however, the circum 
stance that carbonic acid (CO2) which is normally 
present to the extent of about 0 3 volume per 
thousand in freely moving mountain or sea air, is 
almost invariably used to express the amount of 
organic gaseous impurity contained in the air of any 
given place — not because it in reality constitutes a 
dangerous addition in the proportions stated, but 
for the reason that it becomes a fairly reliable index 
to the amount of organic impunty present In 
other words, a proportion of 1, 2, or even 3 volumes 
per 1000 df carbonic acid derived from purely 
chemical sources, as by the discharge of the gas 
from a chemists flask containing marble, chalk, or 
other form of calcium carbonate and hydrochloric 
acid, would have a different meaning, and could 
readily be breathed without injury, while the like 
proportion in overcrowded rooms would cause in 
many persons nausea and faintness, because of the 
organic impunties of respiration accompanying it 
The proportion of carbonic acid in the air of open 
places averaging therefore about 3 to 4 volumes per 
10,000, it has been further found from experiment 
that the addition of anything beyond 2 volumes 
per 10,000 from respiratory sources is accompanied 
by a feeling of closeness or stuffiness, and the limit 
of what IS called permissible impunty has been 


fixed at this. Anything exceeding 6 volumes of 
CO3 per 10,000 is regarded as mdicating accompany- 
ing orgamc impurity to an iniunous extent The 
COi in the air is increased by respiration, com- 
bustion, and putrefaction, and dunng fogs, it is 
diminished by free movement and ventilation 
Among the other gaseous impurities of the atmo- 
sphere ammonia may lx, obtained from animal exhala- 
tions and putrefactive processes, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen from gas works, themiuil works, and 
sewers, and from the dccompobition of some 
vegetables Carbonic oxide results from imperfect 
combustion, and is given off by cast iron stoves. 
Minute organisms also are present m the air, being 
most numerous at midsummer and least so in win- 
ter Disease germs belong to this class, and the 
spread of pulmonary phthisis results from the in- 
halation of the dried sputum of a consumptive 
patient disseminated in the atmosphere as dust 
The dust present in the atmosphere is chiefly 
mineral, but it may also have a vegetable or animal 
origin The injurious effect of metallic dust pro- 
duces a high death rate among file workers, but 
stone masons, cotton cloth workers, and the workers 
in many other trades suffer in a similar although less- 
pronounced manner 

Sewage gases must be distinguished in their effect 
from the air of sewers, Ixicause in well built, freely- 
running sewers, which are well ventilated and in 
which deposit docs not take place, the air is scarcely 
offensive to smell, but when retention of sewage 
occurs the air is both offensive and injurious, and 
food exposed to it rapidly undergoes decomposition 
General ill health also results, and if the specific 
germs of infectious disease are not transmitted 
thereby, the condition of ill health which it produces 
renders the person extremely susceptible to infec- 
tion 

From a careful comparison of the results pro- 
duced by impurities in the atmosphere, it would 
appear that no form of impurity is so productive of 
ill health as resjuratory impurity, and the reduction 
of the phthisis death rate in both the Royal Navy 
and Army eonsecjudit on the improved conditions 
of life on board ship ind in barracks was attained 
almost under the conditions of an exact experiment 
where nothing was changed save the conditions under 
which the men slept 

Air analysis for sanitary purposes is usually 
limited to a determination of the proportion of CO2 
which it contains, and this is most commonly done 
by Pettenkofer’s method, where lime water is used 
to absorb the acid, and its volume determined by the 
amount of caustic lime remaining unacted upon, as 
ascertained by a solution of oxalic acid of known 
strength 

Ventdation and Avi Supply — Experimentally, it 
has been found that the amount of GOa exhaled in 
respiration varies with the age, sex, and body weight 
of the individual It is greater during activity than 
in repose Taking average weights, adult males 
exhale 0 6 of a cubic foot of COj per hour, adult 
females 0 4, and children about 0 3 If this is re- 
presented by E, and the degree of permissible irn 
purity ( 2 per 1000 cubic feet, or 0002 per cubic foot) 
by F, we have a ready means of constructing a 
formula by which the amount of fresh air necessaiy 
for the individual per hour may be ascertained 
E 

Thus _ — D s= the number of cubic feet of fresh air 
^ 06 

required per hour = q qqq 2 = 3000 cubic feet 

In practice, however, this amount is never at- 
tained except in the open air, and even under con- 
ditions of mechanical ventilation the amount of CO( 
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bas been found to reach from 10 to 15 volumes per 
10,000 Under the climatic conditions obtaimng in 
this cf)untry, a change of air in rooms could not be 
accomplish^, except by mtchamcal aid, without 
causing an injurious degree of draught, more fre 
qucntly than three tunes per hour, and this would 
require, as we have seen, an initial apace for each 
individual of 1000 cubic feet Considerations of 
expense largely dominate both the amount of initial 
air space which is allowed and the mechanical ap 
pliances for changing the air, but m some instances 
the legislature has hxed a minimum, or empowered 
local authorities to do so This in all cases falls 
short of the physiological requirement — 250 cubic 
feet being fixed per woiker under the I aetorn s' Act, 
from 300 to 400 per inmate in common lodging 
houses, the Education Department requires 80 cubie 
feet jKir scholar as a minimum in board schools, for 
soldiers m tiarracks 600 (ubic fett is r(<}uiredy in 
seamen’s cabins it is only 72 fett pei head 

Ventilatwn may be eithei ruUural or artificial, the 
latter term being restricted to the use of mechanical 
appliances for extracting the air or for propelling it 
into and tlirfjugh buildings, although ventilating 
shafts and similar devices, aide d or not by applit d 
h(at, are of tht nature tif utiheial aids to ventila 
tion Natural ventilation depends primarily on 
difftrence m temperature between the inside and 
outside air, aided by wind pressure A well going 
chimney establishes an exhaust foi the contained 
air of a room, but alibough th( re are many devices 
for supplying the air which is to replace this, these 
have not m their application to ordinary dwelling 
houses reached any degree of jierft etion, and praeti 
cully the air of rooms enters by the window or door 
Among tht advantages of a mechanical system arc 
to be included its constancy, and the control which 
can be exercised over the source from which the 
supply IS drawn, but it is e xpensive Natural 
ventilation, on the other hand, is inadeepiatc for all 
buildings m which large numbers are to be accom 
modatecl, as in schools and theatres See the article 
WaUMINQ and VaNflLAIlON 

14 aUr — The ultimate source of a water sujiply 
IS of course the rainfall, but practically our supplies 
are derived from spiings <u wells, in which ease 
tla water is usually hard from impregnation with 
nimc'ral matte i derived fiom the \arious stiata 
through which it has jMussed — or from natural reser 
voirs, such as lakes, yielding usually a soft water 
impregnated only with peity or vegetable matter — 
or fiom nvers and streams, which agun arc liable to 
impurities deiived from the surf ice of agiieultural 
land, or the uncontrolled diseliarge of sewage from 
the scattered hamlets or houses along their course 
The proportion of the rainfall which sinks into the 
soil vanes with its nature Upon sand or gravel 
almost 90 per ee nt passes to the deejier layers, while 
tlirough clay practicaUy no pereolation takes place 
Tlie impurities whie h water may contain, and which 
may affect health prejudicially, depend, on the one 
hand, on its solvent action on the strata through 
which it passes, and from which it obtains lime and 
salts which produce hardness Tht domestic incon 
veniencea of a hard water only re(|uirc mention, but 
dyspeptic troubles are sometimes caused, especially 
to persons m whom the digestive proct sses are weak 
or impaired The more important impurities are 
derned from manurial and sewage pollution, to 
which most natural collections are exposed 

JSprtnffs and WeUa — From the surface on which 
it falls, water may obtain much impurity of an 
organic nature which becomes oxidized by filtration 
through the upper layers, and unless deep -well 
waters are exposed to sewage pollution through 


fissure, such as frequently occurs m chalk forma- 
tions, they are usually good With shallow or 
surface wells the area of filtration is not only 
smaller, but the proximity of dwellings or manured 
fields forms a constant source of possible pollution , 
and except the contrary is proved by actual analysis, 
the water f)f a shallow well m inhabited places 
should always be viewed with suspicion Entenc 
fever most notably frequently follows their use, and 
Altona, a suburb of Hamburg, experienced an out- 
break of cholera in 1892 after the disease had abated 
in the latter place, because nver water, into which 
its sewage bad been discharged, was distributed 
uiifiltered through an accidental defect in the filter 
caused by frost Rain, m falling through the atmo- 
sphere, washes it of the solid impurities which it 
contains, and it frtc|Utntly drives impurity also from 
the surfaies on which it falls Ajiart from this it is 
soft, will aeiated, and potable 

Modf of 14 atcr Supply — It has been estimated that 
from 10 to 15 gallons per head jicr day are required 
for domi'stic use Jlaths require about 6 gallons, 
and the amount for tride purposes and for street 
washing or watering is hablc to wide fluctuation 
Probably about 30 gallons jier inhabitant jier day 
represents the average sujqily m most towns in this 
country, but in some it re aches from 50 to 60 gallons 
daily In sparsely peopled districts the rain water 
obtained directly from roofs, &e, is supplemented 
by wells sunk to a greater or less dejith, but m all 
save the deeper wells the supply is inconstant m 
pc nods of drought To protect from surface pollu- 
tion all wells should be lined with bnek and well 
protected outside The brick lining should lx. con- 
tinued a foot or two above the surface and cemented 
over For any considerable population a gravita 
tion supply IS necess.iry to ensure constancy and 
protect against pollution Even under those con- 
ditions constancy in the service, especially at the 
higher levels in towns, is only attained through the 
use. of service cisterns placed in the attics, but 
special care is here necessary to protee t these cisterns 
from pollution, and wherever possible their use 
should be almncloned 

Purification of Water — Boiling removes hardness 
by driving off carbonic acid, which holds m solution 
muc h of the lime salts, and it destroys all microbic 
hfe But Ixiiled water is unpalatable, unless subse- 
cjuently aerated by frequent deeantmg or other 
eleviee Certain chemical processes also are fre- 
ejuently resorted to to dimmish the hardness arismg 
from e veess of lime 

Filtration acts partly mechanically by strainmg 
off susjiended matter, but its value depends chiefly 
on the oxidation of organic impurities The process 
is the same whether the intention is to render a 
doubtfully pure water potable or to purify sewage, 
and the most recent development of the processes 
of bacterial treatment of sewage is but an extended 
application of the principle on which the purification 
of v\ ater supplies depends The aim m all is to 
oxidize the organic matter, ammonia, and nitrites 
present, to nitrates, which is tlie ultimate morgonic 
form which the nitrogen of the organic matter as- 
sumes Into all processes of effective filtration the 
element of time largely enters, and if the volume of 
liquid to be dealt with is large, the area of the filter- 
lx.ds must 1)0 proportionately extended Many well- 
designed filters fail in attammg their object, be- 
cause the rate at which water is passed tlirough 
them renders bacterial action madequatc Domestic 
filters of the ordinary type do not remove microbic 
life, but that known as Chamberland’s, which is 
made of ungla/ed porcelain, or the Berkefield filter, 
which IS made of infusorial eartbi possesses the advan- 
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tage of being stenbzed by heat. All of them re 
qmre care to overcome blocking if the water has 
much organic matter, and the block carbon variety 
may be scrubbed and then purified by running an 
acid solution of permanganate of potassium through 
them 

The construction of filters on a large scale is 
requisite when the i^ater of a gravitation supply 
IS derived from a doubtful source, or is exposed to 
maniirial impurity from cultivatt.d fields These 
filters are practic^y largo reservoirs underdrained 
by loosely jointed pipes, and consisting of successive 
layers from above downwards of fine, then coarse 
sand, and gravel of increasing size, the whole form 
ing a layer several feet thick Tht rate of filtration 
should not exceed 4 inches pei hour if the beat 
results are to be attained 

The action of soluble waters on lead has been 
the subject of much enquiry Hard water produc'es 
a crust in the interior of pipes consisting of car 
bonates and sulphates of lead and lime or magnesium, 
and these salts jirotect the lead from further action 
But soft waters, especially those from moorland dis 
tncts derive from peaty soils mdehnite icids, which 
arc apparently the result of microliic action, and 
which exercise a solvent action on lead In Shef 
field this has been combitcd by the addition of 
powdered ch dk to the water, while elsewhei'e other 
alkalies ha\e been used 

Fowl — We ean only briefly indicate here the 
several clas.iea into which the ftxKl substances are 
divided, and the ultimate purpose which each stives 

(1) Nitrogenous foods iiielude all animal and 
vegetable albununoids Then cht mu al constitution 
is extremely complex, but the red flesh of animals 
may be taken as the type In digestion they arc 
coTivc rted chiefly by the gastric and pancreatic juicc s 
into soluble peptones Their mam purpose is to 
build up the tissue s of the bcnly, and they leave the 
body in urea, uratt*s, &c 

(2) Fats are obtained from ammal or vegetable 
source s 

(3) Carbohydrates include thesugirsand starches 
Both fats and carbohydrates are readily oxidized, 
they form the mam sources for the production of 
muscular activity and heat, and are resolved into 
carl Mime acid and water 

(4) Halts, such as the chlorides and phosphate's 
of lime, potash, and soda, aic present m all animal 
substances, and, together with the various organic 
acids, which also many vc ge tables contain, maintain 
thc‘ alkilme state of the blood 

(5) Water and condiments 

Fiom a table given by Notter & Firth, the 
following illustrations may lie taken of the varying 
proportions in which these substances are present 
in seve ral articles of food — 


Articles of Pood 

In 100 parts 

Pro 

tcids 

Pats 

(. irl»o 
hv 

drutes 

Salts 

Nitro- 

guu 

Car 

bon 

Beef lean, 

20 0 

3 5 


1 6 

3 2 

12 62 

„ medium 

20 6 

8 4 

— 

1 6 

3 28 

13 67 

Mutton medium. 

17 11 

6 77 

— 

1 ii 

2 73 

12 87 

Pork, lean 

20 26 

6 81 

— 

1 10 

S24 

16 41 

£gp:s, hen s. 

13 60 

11 60 

— 

1 0 

2 16 

16 46 

Milk, cows. 

4 20 

i 70 

4 50 

07 

0 07 

6(>7 

Cream, 

2 70 

26 70 

2 80 

1 80 

0 41 

22 49 

Butter, salt 

— 

80 00 

— 

800 


60 00 

Cheese, Dutch 

28 00 

23 00 

100 

700 

4 48 

3150 

Bread, average \ 
wheaten, / 

800 

1 60 

40 20 

1 30 

128 

27 25 

Oatmeal, 

12 60 

660 

63 00 

300 

2 01 

38 16 

Potatoes, 

200 

016 

21 00 

100 

0 32 

10 57 

Peas, 

22 00 

200 

63 00 

240 

3 52 

36 35 


After much expenment and observation of men 
under different conditions of work and rest, it has 
been ascertauud that the nitrogen retjuired will 
vary from something like 200 to over 400 grams m 
twenty four horns, and the carbon from 4000 te> 
6000 

Food in Relation to Disease — Irregularity in diet, 
both with regird to the inteivals lietwetn meals 
and the quaiititiob taken, results if continued, m 
disordered assimilation aeeompvmtxl by constipation 
or diarrhua Ovei editing itsults in ac.x:umidation 
and fermentation, whik prolonged inetticieucy of 
diet ends in wasting of the Ixidy, with impairment 
of the mental faculties Hcuivy folUiws tlu> pro- 
longed exclusion of fresh vtgetibles fiom a dietary, 
and rickets in children is i elated to an excess of 
starchy food Tlie food animals, such as tho ox, 
sheep, pig, are themselves liable to various forms of 
parasitic disease, such as the I'riUnna ipiicdis of 
the pig, and Tama of tht ox and sheep These 
may be imparted to man m impt i f ectly cooked foocL 
In addition. Anthrax and TubtieU aie properly 
parasitie, although tlieyare due tei a miero oigaiusm 
which eamiot lie detected by the unaided eye But 
disease also may follow the consumption of food 
which has undeigoiie putrefactive decomposition, 
the poisonous agency in this case being a cliemical 
product of bactenal origin, tcelimtally known as a 
ptomaine The vaiious infl imiuatoiy affections of 
animals also render their flesh unwholesome, and 
tile flesh of an ammal which has died may cause 
illness m the ctmsunui Goodbutcliei meat should 
l)c film and elastic to touch — not watery nor dis- 
coloured , and lieultliy fat has a firm and white ap- 
pearance, and IS flee fiom blood staining 

Ffiseiiation of Meat — Of late yeais a consider- 
able jMirtion of the meat sujiply of the country is 
iiniiorted fiom abroad in a chilled state — not frozen, 
but kept 111 an atmosj)liert somewhat above freez- 
ing point The other methods of preserving it are 
drying, pickling, tinning, or tlic apjjlication of pre 
Bcrvativcs to the suiface 

MilL — Miitli attention has liccn dircxtcd to the 
milk supply 111 recent yeais because of the conviction 
that tulieiculosia in man is in great part related 
to the i)re valence of tho disease iii animals Two 
royil commissions have ah cady dealt with the ques- 
tion, and now a third is conducting an cx])cnraental 
ent|uiry into the mtei changeability of the human 
anci bovine forms The first commission elicited 
in a most definite manner the very considerable 
reduction which had taken place in the death-rate 
fiom pulmonary phthisis (which is the form the dis- 
< ase most c oimnonly issumc's in adults) dunng the 
last thirty yeais, although this was coiiieident with 
a largely inereased coiisumjitioii of butihei meat as 
jiait of the staple diet of the population of the 
country, but they also noticed that in the forms of 
tubeiculosis which art almost special to children 
(abdomimd tuberculosis), ilinost no reduction had 
taken place, and the sugge stion most obviously 
arising from this contrast was that the chief portion 
of the disease which man acquired from animals 
was obtained through the milk supply This ap 
peared to find support in the then lecent discovery 
that the udder of the milch cow was liable to lie 
invadejd by the disease, and that when this was the 
case the tubercle bacillus could be recovered from 
the milk More recently Koch has thrown some 
doubt on this, and it is with the view of elucidating 
this point that the present commission lias been ap 
pom ted The bulk of medical opinion in this coun- 
try has not followed Koch, and in any case, what- 
ever view may ultimately be held as to whether 
tuberculous milk may transmit the disease to the 
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consumer, it is obviously desirable that such milk 
should not be sold Special regulations under the 
Cow sheds, Dairies, and Milkshops Order aim at 
the exclusion of such milk from sale, and m many 
places the milch cattle are examined penodically for 
the presence of the disease among them 

Sodt — The influence which soils exert on health 
IS largely dependent on their physical characteristics 
Loose porous soils do not retain moisture, but they 
may be readily impregnated with sewage pollution 
Heavy clayey soils are cold and damp Moisture 
18 present in the soil to a var 3 ring extent In all 
permeable soils, but at varying depths from the 
surface, the ground air which fills up the interstices 
of the upper layers gives place to water The upper 
surface of the underground water is liable to con 
stant and wide fluctuation Rise in the level of 
the ground water results in expulsion of a large 
volume of ground air which is always laden with 
moisture, and the warm interior of dwelling houses 
aspirates the ground air through its bast merit 

Ground air is always cold and damp, the presence 
of decaying vegetable matter may render it impure, 
and if the surface has lx cn polluted by sewage its 
noxious effects become evident In Germany it is 
still held that fliutuations in the level of ground 
water influence the prevalence of enteric fever, and 
although the relationship has not been demonstrated 
in this country, there is, on the other hand, amph 
evidence here that the diarrhceal diseases are in 
flueneed by subsoil conditions Ballaid, of the 
English Local Government Board, demonstrated 
the close relationship lietween the movement of the 
diarrhoeal death rate and sub soil temperatures 
Without knowing, therefore, specifically, the part 
played by ground air m the propagation of disease, 
it 18 abundantly evident that the superficial layers 
of the soil contain not only the pabulum on which 
organisms may grow, but the heat and moisture, 
which are quite* as essential 

In addition to the specific diseases, it seems pro 
bable also that moisture in the soil may, by indue mg 
catarrhal conditions, predispose to phthisis, and the 
late Sir George Buc hanan, principal medical officer 
of the English Local Government Board, demon 
strated the close association between the decreasing 
death rate from this disease, and the extension of 
drainage systems 

Made soils, and especially ground which has been 
levelled up by the deposit of organic material, is 
particularly injurious to the health of the inhabi 
bants if built over, and some building regulations 
prohibit the erection of dwellings on these soils until 
a suffacient time has elapsed for the destruction of 
all organic impurity, or tht protection of the mhabi 
tants from the effluvia which may arise, by such 
means as covering the whole surface with concrete 
The custom, however, is not nearly so uniform as 
its importance demands 

With reference to the hygienic importance of 
certain geological formations, Parkes has classified 
them in the following way — 

(1) Metamorphic and trap rocks are impervious 
and generally healthy If they become disintegrated, 
however, the interstices may become filled with 
organic debris and unhealthiness result 

(2) The limestones, but particularly magnesium 
limestone, are m some districts associated with the 
formation of goitre and calculus from the magnesium 
salts which become dissolved in the Water supiily 

(3) Chalk if permeable and free from clay is healthy, 
and water obtained therefrom is good although hard, 
but IS liable to pollution through fissures 

(4) Sandstone is usually healthy, but water may 
be retamed if clay is present 


(5) Sand and gravel are usually healthy, except 
where impregnate with sewage pollution All clay 
soils are damp and unhealthy 

Drainage — This subject being fully treated m 
the article Sewage, only a few general remarks will 
here be made We have already seen the effect of 
subsoil drainage in reducing the phthisis death rate, 
and in general it may be said that the bubsoil 
drainage of building sites where dampness exists is 
quite as imjKirtant as the provision of a system for 
removing sewage The waste matters of households 
may be roughly described as consisting of (1) 
liquid refuse, (2) ashes, vegetable and animal 
refuse , and (3) excreta , but a distinction must be 
drawn Vietween the two methods by which the 
last IS dealt with The only form which is appli- 
cable to a large community is a sewerage system, 
while for individual houses and small villages dry 
umservancy is possible, but Ix-tween these two there 
IS this difference, that while the water-carriage 
system n moves the sewage from the immediate 
neighbourhood of houses, it must be ultimately 
purified before being discharged into running streams, 
while in the system of dry conservancy the product 
may be applied directly to the land as manure The 
discharge of crude sewage into streams being pro- 
hibited by the Rivers Pollution Act, various efforts 
have been made to render the effluent from sewage 
pure, and attempts have been made to accomplish 
this by many processes, which roughly fall into two 
divisions (1) precipitation, and (2) bacterial treat 
me nt Precipitation processes aim at removing the 
oigamc matter both chemically and mechanically, 
and for this jiurpose lime, alumina, iron, &c , are 
amongst the most commonly used The bacterial 
jirocesH, on the other hand, aims at dissolving the 
organic matter by the anaerobic micro organisms 
which are present in the sewage 

In a general comparison of the advantages of the 
water carriage over the dry system, it may be said 
that the universal experience of communities has 
declared in favour of water carriage, because of the 
opportunity for rapid removal from the neighbour- 
hood of dwellings which it affords, and that in any 
case the removal of slop and surface rain water 
requires the provision of a system of sewerage to 
which little addition to the primary cost is necessary 
if it also IS to accommodate sewage 

The retention of any form of refuse in the prox 
unity of dwellings being objectionable, the reduction 
in the sue of the ashpit to the necessities of a single 
day may be said to represent the ideal standard at 
which all systems aim , but the householder has the 
question of ashjiit refuse very much in his own 
hands by utilizing much more largely than is the 
custom at present the kitchen fire for the cremation 
of a large part of domestic refuse Trade refuse 
rcjquirts special treatment, and its removal from the 
offensive tnules may be specially regulated under 
the Public Health Act in order to prevent nuisance 
arising 

Infectious Disease — Several factors enter into the 
present conception of infectious disease It implies 
the presence of an infecting agent and of a soil 
suitable for its reception , and the parable of the 
sower not inaptly expresses the relationship Both 
may vary — the seed, in its degree of vitality, which 
may be exalted or lowered, and the soil, in the 
degree of suitability which it possesses On the 
relationship of both, virulence of attack in the m 
dividual depends The infecting agent is a micro- 
organism (see Germ Theory) Its existence is 
assumed in all cases, in some its presence has 
been demonstrated The bacilli of tul^rcle, entenc 
fever, diphtheria, anthrax, glanders, plague, have 
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all been recogni/ed, and may be cultivated outside 
the Ixxly m suitable culture media Some of them are 
common to both man and animals, as anthrax, glan 
ders, plague , in tubercle the identity of the human 
and the bovine variety is presently under investiga 
tion Among the more commonly recogm/ed methods 
by which infection travels are the following — 

(1) By the breath (as m typhus, small p<ix, measles, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, &c ), although it 
IS probable that in many the expired air simply 
becomes the carrier of infection derived from the 
fauces and buccal and nasal mucous membranes, 
and expelled by sneezing, &c 

(2) By separation of ])w tides fiorn the skin, as 
in scarlet fever and small pox 

(3) By the excretions, urinary and fajcal, as in en 
tenc fever, cholera, and plague , by the mucous secre 
tionsof throat and nose in diphtheria and sun let fever 
— by the sputum in pulmonary phthisis, and by the 
saliva of rabid dogs But as in many of these lUus 
trations the virus is retentive of its vitality outside 
the body, articles of clothing becoming soiled with 
these discharges rttain the infection in an active 
form, and transmission of infection by dothing to 
considerable distances has been fre(j[uently estab 
lished against almost all of them In some, water 
carnage is also possible Enteric fever outbreaks 
have frequently followed the pollution of a water 
supply by the extreta of a jiatient suflfering from 
the disease, and cholera also is notoriously a water 
liorne disease Milk is a common vehicle for the 
transmission of enteric fever, seirlet fever, diph 
thena, and tuberele — although in this last instance 
the more common source of the pollution is the dis 
eased udder of the animal 

But while there may be variations in the virulence 
and dosage of the infecting agent, there may be, as 
we have seen, variations also in the suitability of 
thi soil in which it is sown If the soil is suitablt, 
the individual is said to be susceptible — otherwise 
he may be desenljed as immune The simplest 
illustration of this is afforded by the fi actional jiro 
portion of infants who are, at the time of vaeeinution, 
insusceptible to it We may leave aside for the 
moment the question whether this results from 
inefficient lymph, oi insufhcient effort to \aceinate, 
and take the registrar general’s statement that a 
certain number aie annually returned as insusccp 
tible It might be said that in a certain number of 
jicrsons exposed to infection only a proportion will 
l)e attacked, just as in a battle, where the chances 
of bullet injury are assumed to be equal, only a 
certain proportion are hit, but immunity depends 
on something less obviously mechanical than this 
The immunity which an attack of infectious disc ase 
80 frequently confers may be c xplained by exhaustion 
of the soil, or by the production of a chemical pro 
duct in tlie course of its development which c onftrs 
on the tissues the power of actively opposing every 
effort at re invasion by the particular organism 
But without the aid of a previous attack there exists 
a function of the white corpuscles of the blood known 
as phagocytosis by which the organisms of disease 
are dealt with as the scouts of an invading army 
and are attacked, and on the issue of tlie contest 
hangs the question whether the disease will or will 
not obtain a foothold This function of phagocytosis 
18 active in all healthy persons, when its activity 
IS depressed, the individual is said to be susceptible 
to disease It is probable that it enters largely into 
all questions of heredity to certain diseases — the 
patient inherits, not the disease, but the susceptibility 
to it, and the difference between the two statements 
lies in the fact that the susceptibility may be created 
in one who is not hereditarily susceptible 


SANJAK (Turkish, ‘a standard*) is the name 
given to the subdivision of a province in the domm 
ions of Turkey, having at its head a mutessanf or 
governor of the second rank 

SAN JOS^i, a city of the United States, capital 
of Santa Clara county, California, in the valley of 
Santa Clara, 50 miles SK of San Francisco, with 
which it is connectexi by rail Tht streets are wide, 
cross each other at right angles, and are well sup- 
plied with water San Jos^ contains a handsome 
court house, the state normal sehixd, a female 
Catholic college, a theatre, public halls, &c The 
manufactures embrace silk and woollen goods, 
lumlier, flour, &c , and there are also tanneries 
foundries, and machine shops Thtie is an active 
trade m wheat, wine, tobacco, flour, canned fruits, 
&c The city has a delightful climate, and is cele- 
brated for its many beautiful ganlens and delicious 
fruits Pop (1880), 12,567, (18%), 18 060 

SAN JOSE, a town of Central Ainenea, capital 
of the state of Costa Rica, 15 miles w n \v of Car 
tago, the former capital It stands on a table land 
4500 feet above the sc^a level Though conipara 
tively recent in its origin, it has a number of im 
jwirtant institutions, including a university, and has 
succeeded to the imjiortanee and commercial activity 
of Cartage Pop (1892), 39,112 

SAN JUAN, a frontier and westein province of 
the Argentine Rejiublic^ bounded on the west by 
tlie Andes, north by the province of Rioja, and 
south by the province of Meiido/a Area, 33,715 
s<|uare miles, pop (1900), 94,991 The* climate is 
for the most part mild and agreeable, and the 
country is well watered and very fertile It con- 
tains rich gold and silver mim s In the south east 
of the ]>ro Vince is the large Lake of Guanacaehe 
Its capital IS a town of the same name, with a pop 
of 11 000 in 1001 

SANLUCAR BE BARRAMEBA, a seaport of 
Spain, in Andalusia, at the mouth of the Guadal 
(juivir, in a sandy, tucless district, 18 miles north 
of Cadiz It IS a dull and decaying, though well- 
built jilace, with broad, straight, and indifferently- 
paved streets The principal buildings are the 
churches, a town house, an English hospital dating 
from 1517, and the Buehessof Montpensier’s palace, 
with valuable art treasures The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in agriculture and fishing, and 
there is some trade in wines Sanlucar was the 
starting point of Columbus in his third voyage, and 
of Magellan in his voyage in 1519 Poj) (1887), 
22,667 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico, capital 
of the state of same name, 92 miles south east of 
Zauitecas, regulaily laid out and well built, wnth 
spacious and well kept streets The silver mines m 
the vicinity were formerly much more important, but 
are still very productive The chief buildings are 
the cathedral, the mint, the governor’s palace, the 
city hall, the palace of justice, the churches, and the 
markets The Alameda has a statue of Hidalgo, the 
Mexican patriot Pop (1895), 69,050 

SAN MARINO See Maiuno 

SAN MINIATO, a small town of Italy, m the 
province of Florence, 21 miles wsw of the city of 
Florence, on the Arno It has an old cathedral, and 
18 adorned with many interesting monuments It is 
famous in the history of the Florentine Republic, 
and 18 the original seat of the Bonaparte family 

SANNAZARO, Jacoio, a distinguished Italian 
poet who wrote both in Latin and Italian, was bom 
at Naples in 1458 His Arcadia, a senes of idyls, 
although like his other Italian poems, the work of 
his youth, still retains its reputation His poetry 
attracted the notice of King Ferdinand and bis 
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Bons Alphonse and Frederick, who made him the 
companion of their journeys and campaigns. 
Fredenck, who ascended the throne m 1496, gave 
him the delightful villa of Mergellina, with a pen 
fiion of 600 ducats But in 1 501 his benefactor was 
obliged to aldicate the thnme and flee to France, 
and Sannazaro was too faithful to desert him in his 
reverses After th< death of Fredenck he returned 
to Naples, and died there in 1533 Sannazaro 
wrote sonnets and ranzoni in Italian, several Latin 
poems, ehgies, eclogues, epigrams, and a longer 
jMiem, De Bartu Virginis, in three iKioks His ele- 
gance of expression, no less than the ptK tical beauty 
of hia thoughts, give him a distinguished place 
among the modem Latm jKiets. 

SANQUHAR, a royal, ymrhamentary, and muni- 
cipal burgh in Dumfri(*sshire, Scotland, 26 miles 
N N W of DumfncH, in the hollow of a rang< of hills 
of no great elevation, a short distance from the Nith 
It consists chiefly of one extremely irregular street 
The houses art in gt ncral well built of freestone rib 
tamed in tht neigh Ixmrhood There are Established, 
Umted Free anti other churches, a fine jiulJic hall 
erected in 1882, a town hall with a clock tower, 
ruins of an ancient castk near the town, and till 
1885 there was a free scliool There arc here brick 
and tile works, spiulc and sliove 1 works, Ac , and 
coal 18 worked m the vie inity Hanejuhar unite s with 
Dumfries, &i (the Dumfries burghs) in sending a 
member to Parliament It became a burgh of 
barony in 1484, and a royal burgh in 1596 Admir 
able Cnchtoii is supposed to have been bom at a 
mansion m the ncighbouihood Fop (1891), 1315, 
(1901), 1379 

SAN REMO See Rkmo (San) 

SAN SALVADOR (more correctly Salvador), 
a republic in Central America, bounded north and 
east by Honduras, north we si by Guate mala, south- 
east by the Bay of Conchagua or Fonstea, south by 
the Pacific Oi can , area, about 7 500 square miles Its 
coast line‘, which extends nearly 150 miles, is deejdy 
indented, particularly in the soutli east, and fur 
mshes several good harbours, of which the most 
frequented are Li Union, vnthin tlie Bay of Con 
chagua, the reiadstcad of Libert id, and Ae ipifla or 
Sonhoiiate , the last two (oniueted by rail with the 
capital The suiface from the shore north for vlnnit 
15 mile s is moderiUly low and kve 1 , but it shortly 
after becomes broken and nidged, and is triversed 
by mountain masses in distinct gioups giving it a 
wild appear me e Tins is inert istd by no fewer 
than five active ind six other volcanoes, which may 
be considered the distinguishing features of the state 
The moat notable of the active voluinoes is 1/ako 
(6000 feet), whose cone was formed as recently is 
1770 , but Han Migiie 1 (7100), 8 inta Ana (6660) and 
Ban Halvodor (6LS2) aie all higher than it The 
other active tone is Ilopango ( UOO) San Vicente 
(7600), Chinameci (5000), and Conelugua (3915) are 
only quiescent Earthquakes air eominon The in 
isjuality of surface jiroduees a consiek rabk variety of 
t Innate, which inclines to cold in the higher, and 
becomes excessiv ely wann in the lowt r districts nt ir 
the coast, but take:n as a whole it is very he iltliy 
The largest river is the Lem}>a, winch, issuing from 
the Lake of Guija, flows soutli east forming part of 
the boundary b<*tweenSalvadorand Honduras Otlier 
streams, though geneially of small dimensions, fur 
nish the means of irrigation, and thus disjit nse fe r 
tility in all directions Tho most important and 
next in magnitude to the Lempa, art* the Paza and 
the Sirama or San Miguel Besides Lake Guija 
already mentioned, there is another called Ilopango, 
6 miles east of the town of San Salvador, winch was 
much altered by violent volcanic disturbances m 


1879 The soil possesses great fertility, and the 
whole state is one of the best cultivated in Central 
America The most important crop is coffee, which 
18 generally grown, and is both abundant and of ex- 
cellent quality Sugar and tobacco are the other 
chief vegetable products , inchgo is but little grown 
now owing to the competition of chemical substi- 
tutes, wheat does not succeed except in a few 
places, and fruits, though by no means deficient, 
are neither so various nor so abundant as in the 
state of Guatemala Cattle of a fine race, and hogs 
and poultiy, art numerous, but sheep are few and 
vt ry indifftrcnt Gold and silver are extracted, but 
not to any grt at t xtt nt Iron of excellent quality 
exists, and is wtirked , if is admirably adapted for 
making fine sttel The part of the coast between 
Aeajutla and Libertad is famous for producing the 
‘ balsam of Peru ’ The value of imports is estimated 
at over 1600,000, and that of exj^orts £1,800,000, 
the print qial items among the latter being coffee, 
indigo, sugar, balsam, and tobacco The population 
IS mide up of whites (of Spanish desttnt), Spanish- 
spe iking Indians, Lfidinos (a mixed race of whites 
and Indians) negroes, and mulattos Roman Catholi- 
cism IK the religion establiHhed in the state Edu- 
cation IS free and compulsory The government is 
camtd on by a prtsident, vice president, and four 
ministt rs There is a congress of forty two deputies, 
elected annually by universal suffrage For admini- 
strative purposes the republic is divided into four 
teen d( partim nts The inhabitants have* the repu- 
tation of bung the most industrious in Central 
America, and th( states in propoition to its size, is 
the most densely pt Of )kd The largest cities are San 
Salviidor, the c apital, Sinta Ana, San Mignel, Nueva 
San Salvador, San Vicdite, and Sonsonate San 
Silvador wis taken jiossession of by Pedro do 
Alvarado, a liesitenant of Cortes, after a long and 
obstinate resistant e ind remained under Spanish 
rule until 1821, when it asserted its independence, 
and joined the Mexican Confederation In 1823, 
however, it seceded, and siibsi que-ntly formed part 
of the Republic of Central Amenca In 185 i it 
be ( iine an independent republic Its constitution 
dates from 1864 ind was imended in 1880, 1883, 
and 1886 With Nicaragua and Honduras it formed 
during 1896-98 the Republic i Major de Centro- 
America The progres.s of San Salvador, like that 
of the other Sjianibli Americin rejiublics has been 
much hindered by internal dissensions, reveilutions 
and counter revolutionH following each other w itbout 
end It has also hid wars with its neighbours at 
various times, but thtse we need not enter upon 
Pop (1901) 915,512 

SAN SALVADOR, a town in Central America, 
cafiital of the state and near the southern base of 
the vokano of same name It was founded in 1525, 
about 6 miles north of its present sitt, to which it 
was removed m 1539 In 1854 it contained about 
30,000 inlialntants, and had nine chinches, ont of 
th<m a large and beautiful cathedml, a university, 
a femak seminary, several hospitals, and an active 
trade In tlu night of 16th Ajinl it was so corn- 
plett ly overthrown by an earthquake that the govern- 
ment laid out a new city under the name of Nuevo 
Ban Salvador 10 miles nearer the sea , so many of 
the inhabitants, however, chose to remain and rebuild 
their nimed housi s, that the old city was reinstated 
as the seat of government The houses are mostly 
of one story, and on account of the earthquakes 
wood IS largely used The town is a thriving place, 
with a large trade in the staple products of tho 
country, and it has railway communication with 
the ports of Aeajutla and Libertad Pop (1901), 
59,540 
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SANS-OULOTTES (Fpench, Svithout breeches’), | 
(she nAme given in dension to the J acobins or popular 
party by the anstocratical m the beginning of the 
French revolution of 1789 Like the epithet 
^wbich see) bestowed on the patriot party in the 
Netherlands, and hke that of McthodiaU bestowed on 
the fnends of Wesley, it was adopted by those to 
whom it was first applied by way of contempt. At 
the time when the most exasji:ferated principles of 
democracy prevailed sans-culottism became a terra of 
honour In the French republican calendar the jow s 
LompUmentatres were at first called joura aana-culot^ 
Udea See OiiLENDAR 

SAN SEBASTIAN, a city and seaport of Spam, 
capital of the province of (^mfiuzcoa, on the side of 
Mount UrguU, at the extremity of a low sandy 
tongue of land, washed on the east by the Urumea, 
here crossed by a bridge, and on the north and west 
by the Bay of Biscay, and attached to the mainland 
only on the south by a narrow isthmus, 42 miles 
N N w of Pampeluna It is a place of great strength 
both by nature and art, being surrounded by walls, 
washed by the sea, though partly left dry at low 
water, and otherwise defended, both by outworks 
and by the castle of Mota, placed at an elevation of 
about 430 feet on the summit of Urgull It is built 
m the form of an irregular pentagon, and having been 
nearly destroyed by a conflagration in 1813, when it 
was taken by the British, consists for the most part 
of modem houses, arranged with considerable regu- 
larity m spacious struts and squares The more 
important public buildings are the jiansb churches of 
San Mana ind San Vicente, a nuiineiy, a hand 
some court house with a Done portico, navigation, 
eoramereial, and other schools, thcatri, and hospitals 
Near the town, on the shore of the fine bay known 
as La Concha, is the new royal palace (1&89~92) 
Sail-cloth, anchors, cordage, beer, soap, leather, &c , 
are manufactured I’hc liarbour is small, exposed, 
and difficult of access, and the trade, once important 
has greatly dc ( ayed It is a favoui itc watering jilace, 
with fine bathmg facilities, promenades and ac usino 
San Sebastian is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and having by its earlv fortification become the key 
of Spam on the side of France figures much in all the 
wars between the two countries Of the numerous 
sieges to which it has been subjected the most cele- 
brated, and at the same time the most disastrous, 
was that of 1813, when, being m possession of the 
Irench, it was stormed liy the Bntish with a loss 
of about 5000 in killed and wounded The greater 
part of the tow n was laid m asht s, it having been 
set on fire by the Ireneh in order to annoy the 
British Pup (LSiSo), 2^,072 

bAN SEVLIlINO, a town of Central Tidy, in 
the province of Macerata, and 14 miles w a w of the 
town of Macerata, on the right bank of the Poten/a 
It 18 the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral and 
-several other churches I he vicinity produces good 
wine, oil, and fruit Pop 3196 

bAN bLVLKO, a town of bouthem Italy, m the 
pro\ mee of Foggia, 39 miles f N F of Campobasso 
It 18 a large and tolerably well-built town, and con- 
tains a cathedral, three ptansh churches, four monas- 
teries, a nunnery, seminary, and hospitiL In 1053 
Kobert Guiseard gamed a signal victory here over 
Pope St Leo, who was taken prisoner Pop (1881). 
19,756 

SANSKKIT LANGUAGE AND LITFRA- 
TUllE Language — Sanskrit is the name given 
to the learned and classical language of the Hmdus, 
the language m which most of their vast literature is 
written, but which has not been a hvmg and spoken 
language since about the second century before 
Ghnst. It IS one of the Aryan or Indo-European 


languages (see Indo-Edropsan), and may be de- 
scribed as an elder sister of the Greek, Lathi, Per- 
sian, Slavomc, Teutonic, and Celtic tongues It is, 
accordingly, allied to most of the modem European 
languages, mcludiiig the English, German, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Wala- 
chian, and Russian The name Sanskrit, from saw, 
with, and knta^ made, means carefully constructed 
or symmetrically formed, and was given to the lan- 
guage to distingumh it from the vernacular dialects, 
which were called J*t dknt^ that is, common or natural 
It IS probable that Sanskrit, m its more highly elabor- 
ated form, was never spoken by any great body of the 
people At any rate we find very early that while 
Sanskrit was employed exclusively for literary and 
sacred purposes the mass of the people spoke Praknt 
dialects, which dialects were the ancestors of most of 
the dialects spoken in Upper India at the present day 
Sanskrit, therefore, stands m the same relation to the 
modem Aryan dialects of India as Latm stands in to 
the Romance languages 

The alphabet in which Sanskrit is written is called 
the Nilgai or Det a-Ndaai / (divine or royal city) 
Various forms of this alplinbet exist, the earliest 
dating from several centimes before Chnst, but the 
one now used cannot be traced farther back than to 
a period several centuries after Christ. The Deva- 
N igari alphabet is a most complete and philosophi- 
cally constructed alphabet, and in these respects 
offers n strong contrast to our own, which is so ill 
adapted to the various sounds it is called upon to 
exfiress Every letter m Sanskrit has one invariable 
sound. There are in all fourteen vowels and thirty- 
three simple consonants, besides a nasal symbol and 
a symbol for a final asjiiratu All the vowels except 
short a are represented by two characters, one used 
when the vowel begins a word, the other m all other 
cases Sanskrit is read from left to right The letters, 
in their dictionary order, with thoir Indo Romanic 
eijuivalents and their pronunciation, exemplified by 
English words, are shown in the following table 
(see Professor Momer Williams s Sanskrit English 
Dictionary) In it long a, iq and % are represented 
by d, d, and ?, but in articles in the present work the 
long sound has some times been represented by a cir 
cumflex or an acute accent — 


VOWKIS 

Initial Muihal Equivalents and Pronnnoiation. 



(none) 

a 

as a in rural, mica. 


T 

a 

as a in tar, father 


f 

i 

as i m fill, lily 



1 

as t in police 


nS 

a 

as u 111 full, bush. 



a 

as u in rude 


« 

n 

as 7 1 in mernly 



ri 

as 7 1 m manne 


ce 

In 

ashy m revelry 


•6 

Iri 

the above prolonged. 



e 

as e m there 



ai 

as m aisle 


> 

o 

as m go, stone. 


y 

au 

as m Hans (German), 


m mouse 
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Eqairalanii and pronnaoiatioiL 


ir 

k 

M ib in kill, seek. 

ET 

kh 

aa M m inkhom. 

n 


as g m gun, get 

E 


as gh in log-hut 

V 

D 

as n m sink, sing 

E 

6 

as ch in church 

Ef 

6 h 

as chh in church hilL 

E 

J 

as ^ m jet 

Ei 

Jb 

as dgeh m hedgehog. 

E 

n 

as n m singe 

Z 


as t in true 

Z 

th 

as th in ant hill 

z 

d 

an d m drum 

z 

dh 

as dh in red haired. 

E 

n 

as n m none 

IT 

t 

as £ m water (m Irelaua; 

E 

th 

as th in nut hook (more dental) 


d 

SLB dm dice (more like th in this) 

V 

dh 

as dJi m adhere (but more dental) 

E 

n 

as n in not, nut 

E 

P 

as /> ID put, sip 

E 

ph 

as ph in uphill 

E 

b 

as 5 m bear, rub. 

E 

bh 

as hh in abhor 

E 

m 

as m in map, jam. 

E 

y 

as y in yet, loyal 


r 

as 7 ill red, year 


1 

as 1 in lull, lead 

95 

1 

Bomotimes for d m Veda. 


Ih 

Bometimts for dh m Veda. 

E 

V 

as V in ivy {w after consonants) 

E 


as 8 in sure, session 

E 

sh 

as sh m shun, bush 

E 

B 

as 8 in saint, hiss. 

f 

h 

as A in hear 


> nor m nasal symbol, like n in French 
wion, or the symbol of any nasal 

• h symbol for final aspirate. 

All the above letters may be referred to one or other 
of the five classes of gutturals, palatals, cerebrals or 
linguals, dentals, and labials, acoordmg to the organ 
pnncipally concerned m their pronunciation, whether 
the throat, the palate, the upper part of the palate 
(cerebrals), the teeth, or the bps, and may also be 
divided mto 'hard* and 'soft,* according as the 


effort of ntterance is attended with eapansicci cr 
contraction of the throat This twofold divisioo Is 
shown m the following table — 

Hard or Stud Letters. Soft or Sonant Letters. 

Gutturals k kh a & g gh n h. 

Palatals 6 ch ^ i i e al j jh A y 

Cerebrals t th sb n ri d dh n r. 

Dentals tths InlrT ddhnl 

Labials p ph u Q o au b bh m v 

The vowel a is written only at the beginning of a 
word, and in other cases is left unwritten, as it is under* 
stood to be a regular appendage to every consonant, 
and unless one of the other vowels takes its place is 
pronounced as a matter of course Accordingly such 
a word as nor/ai a is expressed by means of the three 
consonants nqr alone When several consonants 
come together without a or any other vowel between 
them they are joined together into one character, 
and thus form a compound or conjunct consonant 
In this way Sanskrit possesses 400 or 500 distinct 
characters Generally speaking, we can trace m 
these compound cunsonauts the original elements of 
which they are fonned, but m some the elementary 
letters are quite obscured. The vowels e and t, when 
not initial, are written above the consonant after 
which they are pronounced, while w, «, fi, r*, In and 
Iri when not initial are written below the consonant 
after which they are pronounced, and when not 
initial, strange to say, is always written before the 
consonant after which it is pronounced R when not 
initial, and coming before a consonant in a word, is 
written m the form of a small semicircle above the 
consonant 

Sanskrit displays a remarkable fondness for what 
are usually termed euphonu changes of letters, such 
changes, for example, as arc exhibited m the Latm 
rext for from leqo, tiaxi for tiahsi^ from traho, 
appellcUus for adpellutus, or in the Greek eumhaUd, 
from 8wn and haUo, phchthenai for plekikemm^ from 
plck6, tp ahden for graphden, from g7 apho, pepeismenos 
for pept ithmenos, from peitho, &c This kind of letter- 
change 18 earned, however, to a far greater extent m 
Sanskrit, and is applied not only m uniting parts of 
a word together but m combining complete words 
mto sentences Thus the Latm phrase, ‘ Kara avis 
m terns,’ if it were Sanskrit, would become, by the 
laws of San df Ilf or combination, ' Karavir ms temh,* 
or might take the shape of a single word, ' Raravir* 
insternh ’ (M Williams) It would be out of place 
to give anjrthing like an exposition of the rules of 
Sandhi here, but we may present the reader with a 
few examples — lIita + up^eia=hitof)ade8a, goodly 
mstnution, al jrta ^ ojas = alpaujaSf little energy ^ Ut 
+ vianiiH ~ twidanmif but now , lit + maya — hnnaifo^ 
formed of intellect, hhaydt lohhdt /•a = h?iaydl lobhaC 
ca, from fear and avanco, tat + irutwd — ta6 chutwdf 
having heard that, kasmtn + /tt = IcasminscUf in a cer- 
I tain person, or to take an example or two from the 
inflection of verbs iac+ si-takshif dah+ td8mi= 

\ d-oQdhdsmif lik + dki = &c 
j The most remarkable feature m Sansknt grammar 
18 the piominence given to the etymological aualysis 
of words and the facility with which it can be earned 
out To quote Professor Whitney ‘ As regards the 
etymological part of grammar the distmguishmg 
I charactenstic of Sanskrit is — beside the great afflu- 
ence of forms and the unbmited facility of forming 
new derivatives and new compounds — its remarkable 
I preservation of ongmal materials and processes, the 
I great regulanty and consequent transparency of its 
I formative methods In most words there is no diffi- 
I culty m distinguishing from each other root, afidz, 
and termmation, and m recognizing the original form 
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•ad signifioatioii of each. For analyzing words, 
retracing their histoiy, and referring diem to their 
idtimate roots, the utmost facilities are afforded. 
This character of the language has detenmned that 
of the native sdenoe of grammar, on which our 
grammaticd treatment of it is mainly based. The 
Hindu grammar is essentially analytic^ and etymo- 
logical, dissecting out roots, affixes, themet*, termma- 
tions, and laying down the rules which govern their 
combination mto vocables About 2000 roots are 
catalogued by the native authorities, but of these 
the greater part are of no account, being either 
slightly varied forms of others or mere grammatical 
artificiahties The Indo European roots, however, 
are far more numerously and faithfully preserved in 
form and m signification by the Sanskrit than by 
any other member of the family It is this remark- 
able conservation of materials and processes which 
gives promment importance to the Sanskrit in Indo- 
£uro}iean philology, making its introduction the 
inauguration of a new era m etymologizmg, and 
so in the science of language, which is based on 
etjnnology, or the history of individual words ’ The 
roots are all monosyllabic, and consist of a smgle 
vowel or of a vowel and several consonants, none 
of the roots containing more than one vowel A 
root in its simple form has no definite and complete 
meaning, thus Tesktp (throw) does not mean 
throw,* or ‘to throw,* or ‘thrown,’ but simply con- 
veys the idea of the act of throwing, such other 
meanings bemg imparted by means of terminations 
The processes of declension and conjugation are looked 
upon as consisting m the appending of certain termina- 
tions to root forms, not usually to simple roots, but 
to roots modified m certain ways to form mfiective 
or ‘crude* bases The different ways of forming 
these mfiective bases settle the number of declensions 
into which nouns and the number of conjugations 
mto which verlw are dl^ ided. 

Sanskrit has a system of case terminations similar 
to those in Latin and Greek, but in declensional forms 
it IS richer than either of those languages There 
are eight cases — nommative, accusative, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative The 
instrumental expresses by, or through, or along with, 
the ablative from, the locative position m There 
are three numbers — singular, dual, and plural — and 
three genders The usual terminations of the cases 
are as Mlows — Singular nominative, « (neuter, m, 
or wanting) , accusative, m, instrumental, d, dative, e, 
ablative, as or t, genitive, as {asya)^ locative, t, voca- 
tive generally like the nominative, dual nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative, au (neuter, f), instru- 
mental, dative, and ablative, bhydm, genitive and 
locative, otj plural nommative, as (neuter, dm, t), 
accusative, as (masculine, n), instrumental, bkts, 
dative and ablati\e, hhyas, locative, su Adjectives 
are dechned exactly m the same manner For the 
comparative and superlative they take the termina- 
tions tai a and tama, or iyas and tsh^ha The pro 
nouns have the same cases and num})ers, and except 
those of the first and second persons, distmguish three 
genders They are traced back to pronommal roots 
that appear m the other Indo Euroj^ean languages 
(see Philology), and play an important part m the 
development of forms and form words In their 
irreg-uLmties of declension they agree closely with 
the pronouns m the cognate tongues The verb in 
Sanskrit exhibits many striking analogies to the verb 
in Greek, but it is not so nch m forms It has two 
voices, an active (called Parasmaipaday that is, word 
to another) and a middle or reflexive (called Atmans'- 
padOf word to one’s self) There is a passive form 
also, but it can scarcely be called a voice in the 
ordinary sense of the word, being rather a distmct 
Vou XIL 
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derivative from the verbal root, ^d without any 
necessary oommumty with the oonjugational struc- 
ture of the active verb Its terminations are those 
of the Atmanepada. Transitive verbs often appear 
mdifferently in either Paraamaipada or Atmanepada. 
There are ten tenses and moods, seven of which are 
commonly used — namely, present, imperfect (or fibrst 
pretente), potential (or optative), imperative, perfect 
(or second preterite), first future, second future, and 
three less commonly used — namely, the aoiist (or 
third pretente), the precative (or benedictive), and 
the conditional There is also an infinitive mood 
and several participles The present, the past tenses, 
and the two futures belong to the indicative mood, 
the imperative, potential, precative, and conditiomd 
have only one form for the different times, and 
accordingly they are generally classed as tenses, 
though really moods The present, imperfect, impera- 
tive, and potential are called conjugation^ tenses 
because they exhibit certain modifications of the 
verbal base, which has led to the classification of 
the verbs into ten conjugations The imperfect, 
aonst, and conditional t^e the augment a (corres 
ponding to the augment e m Greek) The perfect is 
redupheated There is no tense exactly equivalent 
to the pluperfect The present, perfect, and future 
tenses — active, middle, and passive — have participles 
The mfinitive ends in um^ and is really the accusative 
case of a verbal noun (like the Latin supine in um) 
There is also an mdeclmable past participle m the 
shape of the mstrumental case of a verbal noun (as 
bhutidy having become), which is employed with 
excessive frequency Besides the passive, a causal, 
a desiderative, and a frequentative verb may be 
formed from any root There are three numbers 
throughout the verb, and the usual three persons to 
each number The jiersonal terminations are evidentl v 
pronominal in their ongm In the present tense all 
the terminations are — singular, mt, st, ti, dual, taSy 
thas, tas, plural, mas, tha, ani% In the imperfect 
they are — singular, m, s, t, dual, ?a, fam, tdm, 
plural, ma, to, an In the Atmanepada the termma 
tions of the present are — singular, c, te, dual, 
vahSy dthe or UhCy dte or its, plural, ma/iSy d/ivs, ante 
or ate while the terminations of the imperfect are — 
singular, t, t/ids, ta, dual, lahiy dthdmy dtdm or ttfidm, 
ttuMj plural, mahiy dhi am^ anta or ato PrepositionB 
are scarcely used m Sanskrit to govern nouns, as in 
other Indo Euroj)oaQ languages, but as prefixes to 
verbs they are of constant occurrence Syntax holds 
but an unimportant place m Sansknt grammar, and 
many grammars do not treat of it at all ‘ 'V^at- 
ever expressiveness and rhetorical charm the language 
has he chiefly m its boundless wealth of epithets, and 
not at all m the construction of its sentences and 
penods — mdeed, a period m Sanskrit is next to an 
impossibility, the formation and connection of its 
clauses is of the baldest simplicity The excessive 
use of cumbrous compounds is also a very general 
fault in Sanskrit construction, appearing in all styles 
of composition, but especially the more artificial, 
to say, for instance, “ water-play dclighted-maiden- 
bathing fragrant ” (nver breezes) for “ made frag 
rant by the bathing of maidens debghted with 
sporting in the water *’ is a virtual abnegation of the 
privileges of an inflected language and a partial 
retrogradation to the stiff inexpressiveness of the 
Chmese * (Whitney) There are plenty of Sanskrit 
compounds much longer than the one translated 
above The following is a rather better speci- 
men, it IB compounded of eleven different words — 
Tnattamadhulcai amkaramvktajhan kdTamditakolcdsSJSf 
pasan gUakasvkhaiahah — that is, causmg pleasure 
by the music of the voice of the cuckoo blended 
with the hum emitted by the swarms of joyous beea. 

847 
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jAteralv/rt * — SAiiskrit literature covers a period 
extending from at least 1500 BC to the present 
tone. It IS vast m ouantity, and it embraces all 
the de(>artmentB of numan knowledge with the 
exception of history The Hindu mmd seems to 
have always been naturally careless of noting and 
recordmg those facts and occurrences that couBtitute 
hishiry, and henoe great unoertamty prevails m the 
chronology of the literature as well as m that of the 
political life of the Hmdu race The great mass of 
the hterature is m metre, even works on science and 
law having a poetical form. Most of it was written 
after the language had ceased to be spoken m the 
fullest sense, and consequently it is to a great extent 
characterized with a strong flavour of artihciahty, 
all the stronger as modem times are approached 

The oldest literary monuments, by far the oldest 
of which the Indo-European family can boast, are the 
Vedas — ^the Rig, the Yajur, the Sama, and the 
Atharva Veda. They are believed to date from about 
1500 B 0 They are held in the highest veneration 
by the BrShmans, and have attributed to them a 
divine origin. They are looked uf)on as the source 
of all the kdstraa or sacred wntings of the Hindus, 
which, however, include works upon ethics, science, 
and philoBo])hy as well as rdigious works Each of 
the Vedas is divided into three parts a part called 
the Sanhitd of the Veda, consisting of prayers, 
hymns, &c (called nuinticts or gdruut), the Biak- 
inana or theological part, and the UpanuJiad or 
philosophical portion. The language of the Vedas 
IB considerably different from the later Sanskrit 
We shall give a fuller account of the Vedas and 
the literature connected with them under the head 
Vkda. 

'I'he PurdtioM form another important department 
of the religious literature, but are very much later 
than the Vedas, though by the Hindus a great anti 
quity 18 attributed to them, their authorship being 
inscribed to Vyasa, the reputed arranger of the 
Vedas In their present form most if not aU of 
them belong to the lost 1000 years, though jiart 
of their material may be much older There are 
eighteen of them altogether, forming a vast body 
of literature of varied contents, the subjects treated 
comprising mythology, legendary history, cosmo 
gony, with many cbgressioiis of a philosophical and 
did^tic nature, though some of them also contain 
desGiiptions of places, and pretend to teach medieme, 
grammar, &c The fonn which these woiks tahe 
IB always that of a dialogue, m which some jierson 
relates the contents in answer to the luquiiies of 
some other person, the mam dialogue being inter- 
woven with others rejiresented to have taken place 
between other speakers The l^urlnas have rt ceived 
such names as Vishnu -Purana, Hr ihma-Purana, 
l^va- Purina, Bhagavata-Purl ia, Matsya- Purana, 
&c They are generally intended to exalt either 
Vishnu or t^iva as supreme, and thus belong either 
to the Vaishnava or l^va sect, though some of 
them are unseetanan in character There are also 
a number of works called Upapuidij.aSy which differ 
little in character from the Purdnaa The law- 
books known collectively by the name of DJiarrm- 
koBtroi form also part of the religious liteiature 
They give directions to guide the orthodox Hmdu 
m all the varied duties of life, public and private, 
treat of impurity, of purification and penance, as 
well as of matters more strictly relating to law 
The oldest law book is that ascribed to the mythical 
personage Manu. Of this work we have already 
given some accoimt m the article Manu, and m 
Ibdia under the head of Religions Other important 
works of this class are the code of Yfijnavalkya 
and that of Par&s'ara^ which have given nse to 


various commentaries and digests, the most important 
of the former being the MitSksharS, while among 
the latter the Chintimani, Vyavahara-Msdhaviya^ 
Vyavahara-MaySka, Viramitrodaya, DSyabhS^ 
I)&yatattwa, &c , are well known names 

In the department of epic poetry the chief pro- 
ductions are the great Sanskrit epics called the 
Ilamayana and the Maba.bharata. It u pretty 
certain that epic compftsitions existed in Vedic 
times, and indeed some of the Vedic hymns them- 
selves may be called epic, but the two poems men- 
tioned, though their exact dates cannot be deter- 
mined, are certainly post Vedic Heither of these 
poems, nor any of the earlier Sanskrit works, was 
committed to writing till some centuries after its 
original composition, writing not having been employed 
in hterary composition oarher, it is believed, than 
about the time of Alexander the (jreat The Rama- 
yana is believed to be the older of the two, and 
Professor Momer Williams believes that a great 
part if not the whole of it must have been current 
m India as early as the fifth century before Christ 
The authorship of the Ramayana is attributed to 
Valmiki. The name means exfieditum or adventures 
of Rama, who was one of the incarnations of Vishnu 
There are several liamas in Hindu mythology, but 
the R^a who is the hero of this work is Rama- 
Ghandra. ^It narrates the banishment of Rama 
under the surname of Chandra (the moon), a pnnee 
belongmg to the dynasty of the kings of Ayodhya 
(Oudh), his wanderings through the southern penin 
Bula, the seizure of his wife Sita by the giant ruhr 
of Ceylon (Rtivana), the miraculous conquest of 
this island by Rama, aided by Sugriva, kmg of the 
monkeys (or foresters, the word handar meaning 
both, or Jlakshdsns, as they are also called), and 
by Vibbishana, the brother of Havana, the slaying 
of the ravishing demon by Hama and recovenng of 
Sita, and the restoration of Chandra to the empire 
of his ancestors at Ayodhya’ (Small, Handbook of 
Sanskrit Literature) It consists of 24,000 slokas 
or distichs, divided into seven books, the books 
being divided mto chapters The poem is beheved 
to typify allegorically the extension of Hindu influ- 
ence and culture over the southern portion of the 
pcmusula of India. An Enghsh verse translation of 
it has been published by Mr Halph T H Griffith 
The Mahabhanta is a huge epic of about 220,000 
long lines, and though a thread of story runs through 
it tile unity of the whole is marred by numerous 
extensive digressions and episodes It forms rather 
a cyclopedia of Hindu mythology, legendary histoiy, 
and philosophy than a poem with a single subject 
It is the production of various periods and various 
authors, and latterly, at any rate, was avowedly 
mtended to form a thesaurus of such knowledge as 
was deemed suitable for the second or Kshatriya 
caste It is divided mto eighteen books, almost any 
one of which would form a large volume The 
authorship of it is assigned to Knshna Dwaipayana, 
called Vyasa or ‘the arranger,’ but this simply 
means that the heterogeneous matenals of which 
the poem consists were at some time or other 
welded together with a certain order and sequence 
BO as to form one work The leading story narrates 
the history of the war between the 100 sons of 
Dhritarashtra, and their cousins, the five sons of 
Pandu, for the possession of the ancient Kingdom 
of Bharata, which is said to have comprised the 
greater part of India Dhfitarashtra ruled at Has 
tmapur or ancient Delhi, and here the five Pandu 
prmces were educated, along with their cousms. 
The former are represented as noble-minded, brave, 
and amiable, while the latter are mean, spiteful, and 
VICIOUS. The characters of the Panda princes are 
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dtttinctly drawn, andconautently maintained through- 
out the poemu After escapmg many dangers with 
which they were threatens &om the malevolence 
of the Kurus, as the sons of Dhiitarashtra are called, 
from an ancestor Kuru, the Pfindus receive a share 
in the government Yudhishthira and his four 
brothers, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 
accordingly rule at Indraprastha, while Duryodhana 
and hiB ninety nme brothers rule at Hastiuapur ^ 
Afterwards, however, Yudhishthira is infatuated 
enough to stake his kingdom at dice with Duryo 
dhana, and having lost it, he and his brothers, accord- 
ing to agreement, retire to the depths of a forest, where 
they spend twelve years in disguise, after which they 
renew the war The two armies meet near Delhi, 
and m the battle, which lasts for eighteen days, all 
the Kurus are slain, and the Pandavas obtain undi- 
vided possession of the Kingdom of Hastinapur 
The above is an outline of the story of the Maha 
bharata, but it remains to mention some of the epi- 
sodes which are grafted on it Of these one of the 
most celelirated is the Bhagavad Gita or Divme 
Song This IS a philosophic^ poem in the form of 
a discourse betw ten Krishna and his pupil Arjuna, 
one of the Pandu princes, held m the midst of an 
undecided battle ‘It gives a full and most cuiious 
exposition of the lialf-my thological, half philosophical 
Pantheism of the Brahmans, and a general view of 
the whole mystic theology of the Hindus Schlegtl 
tails this episode the most beautiful, and, perha|)S, 
the only truly philosophical poem m the whole range 
of literature known to us There is something strik- 
ing and m ignihc ent in the introduction of this solemn 
di^UBsion on the nature of the Godhead and the 
destiny of man in the midst of the fury and tumult 
of civil war m which it occurs ’ It has been often 
translated Another episode is that of Nala and 
Damayanti — the xValopakhyanara This is a story 
related, by way of consolation, by the sage Vrihadas va 
to Yudhishthira when the latter was residmg m the 
forest, as above mentioned Nala was king of Nish 
adba, and his wife, Damayanti, was the daughter 
of Bhima, king of Vidaibha or Bcrar Like Yud 
hisbtbira, Nala was induced by an evil spirit to jday 
at dice with bis brother Pushkara, and after a succes- 
sion of losses e verj thing that be possessed, his kingdom 
mcluded, became the property cif the latter Nala 
and Damayanti are forced to wander m the wildemt ss 
almost naked, and the king, frantic at his own folly, 
and thinking that his wife would get on bettc r without 
hun, leaves her alone in the forest After certain 
adventures Damayanti retun s to her father s house, 
while Nala becomes master of the horse to the King 
of Ayodhya Damayanti, for the jiurpose of making 
her husband declare hiuusclf, proclaims that she is to 
take another husband, and the Kmg of Ayodhya goes 
to Bhima’ 8 court as a suitor, taking with him his 
chanoteer, the disguised Nala Here Nala meets 
*nd becomes reconcued with his wife, he then wins 
back bis kmgdom from his brother, and begins a just 
and happy reign The poem called Hanvans'a pro- 
fesses to be a continuation of the Mahabharata, but 
may also be classed with the Puraiias It relates the 
history of Krishna as the mcamation of Vishnu 
The taste for the simple epic gradually became ex- 
tinct, and a class of shorter and artificial poems took 
its place, written in aifectod and unnatural language, 
and overloaded with tasteless ornaments and con- 
•ceits. Some of these narrate m a condensed form 
the mcidents of the old epics, such as the Bala- 
bharata of Amara, which reproduces the Maha 
bharata, and the Raghuvans'a (Race of Raghu) of 
Kahdasa^ which tells the story of the Ramayana, 
or they select single episodes, and treat them in a 
•details manner, aa is done by the Kiratarjuniya 


of Bharavi and the SisHipula^Badha (Death of 
6i(i^upala) of Magha, both from the Mahibh&rata 
The subject of the former is the contest of the 
hero Arjuna with the god feiva, who is dad m 
the habit of a mountaineer (ludto), for the posses- 
sion of the divine weapons, the latter relates the 
death of the hero bis'upala, and gives an account 
of Knshna’s war with him Two others of these 
jioems treat of the history of Nala --namely, the 
Nalodaya (Rise iif Nali) of Kalidasa and the Nai- 
shadhiya of Harshadeva. The former handles the 
subject m the most londiMised manner, and is very 
diftitult to understand, the 1 itter, vv Inch is uufimshed, 
treats the subject with t xtreuie dilfuseness, and is 
written m an involved and mtneate style 

In the province of lync and gnomic or proverbial 
poetry we meet with poems of the gieatest elegance, 
full of deep, practical wisdom, true feeling, tender 
sentiment, and beautiful licscnptious of n iture We 
must mention m paiticular the Meghadota (Cloud 
Messenger) of Kalidasa, in which a cloud acts as 
messenger from a demigod to Ins wife, from whom 
he is separated, the Ritiisanliura (Circle of the 
Seasons) of the same poet, the Sayings or Aphonsms 
of Bhartrihari, the one hundred love stanzas of 
Amaru (Amarftsakata), &c I'lie best collection of 
gnomic sayings has been published by Bohtlingk 
(St Petersburg, 1863) 'Pho Gitagovinda of Jaya- 
deva, doscnbmg the adventures of ICnshna among 
the cowherd girls, his separation from and fin^ 
reconciliation with bis wife, is distinguished by the 
richuess of its language and its charming desonp- 
tions of nature A very complete collection of Indian 
lync poetry is contained m Habcrlm s Sansknt An- 
thology (Calcutta, 1847) 

The Hindus ore the only people of the East among 
whom dramatic poetry has sprung up as a native 
growth, but it did not arise among them from the 
lync, as it did among the (i reeks, but directly from 
the epic poetry Though the Hindus can boast of 
some excellent specimens of this branch of poetry, 
yet, on the whole, their dramas are much lufenor 
to those of the Greeks or of modem Europe The 
drama was hamjiered with a multitude of rules and 
regulations as to the or>m position and ]iorformance 
of the jilays, which had grown u]i in course of time, 
and could not be broken through It is cunous to 
observe the minuteness with which dramatic matters 
were divided and classifu d, heroes and heroines, for 
instance, being charaetunzed as belonging to about 
150 different categories As to the subject matter, 
either legends of the gods are handled, as m the 
6akuntala (translated mto English by Sir W Jones 
and also by Professor M Williams) of Kalidasa, 
which may be classed among the finest flowers of 
poetry of all times and peoples, and in the Vikram- 
orvasi (the Hero and the Nvmph) of the same 
author, or they are founded on incidents of common 
life, as the Mri6dhakati (Clay C’art) of Sodraka and 
the Malatl Madhava of Bhavabhati Others are 
histoncal, as the Mudra Kakshasa of Vislkhaclatta, 
or are dramas of intrigue, such as the Malavika and 
Agnimitra of Kahdasa and the Ratnavali of Harsha- 
deva Even the farce, m whuh the crimes of the 
Brahmans, their deceit and profligacy, are unsparingly 
lashed, is not unknown The Mficchakatl, the oldest 
known drama, is believed to belong to the first 
century before Christ The plays are written in 
mixed prose and verse, and the lower characters arm 
all females are made to speak not m Sansknt but m 
Prakyit, only the higher male characters using the 
former See Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus 

The Hmdu poetic tales and fables have exer- 
cised a most important influence on the whole 
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literature of the Eaet^ and even on that of our own 
BodddUe ages. Among the collections of this class 
are espec^lly to be mentioned the Panchatantra 
(Five i^ks), from which Europe derived the Fables 
cf Bidpai (or Pilpay) and the Hitopadei^a (Salutary 
Instm^ion), a somewhat later collection of the same 
matenals, also the twenty five Tales of the Demon, 
seventy Tales of the Parrot (which gave nse to the 
well known stones of the Seven Wise Masters, &c ) 
The KathS-sant sagara (Ocean of Streams of Narra- 
tion) or Vphatkatha (Grand Tale), compiled by Soma- 
devaof Cashmere in the eleventh century, is an exten- 
sive collection of the best Indian tales (edited by 
Brockbaus, with a German translation) The Das'a- 
kumaradantra, or Adventures of the Ten Pnnces, 
dates also from the eleventh century 

The scientific litt rature of India is likewise large 
The first place is due to the grammatical works, 
which are very large and very thorough, Indian 
grammarians having carried phonetic and etymolo- 
^cal analysis farther than it has ever been earned 
except by modern l^lurojtean science Works on 
grammar were composed at a very early penod, but 
the oldest work extant is that of Pamni, which 
belongs to the second or third century before Chiist, 
though some would make it considerably earlier 
Immense as the grammatical literature is, it almost 
entirely consists of continuations of and commen- 
tanes on tins woik I’anini has studied brevity 
at the expense of intelligibility, and his rules re 
semble so many algebraic formulae, each requinng a 
commentary to enable any one to understand it 
Other native grammars worthy of mention are the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi of Bhattuji Dikshita, a kind 
of abridgment of which, the Laghu Kaumudi, has 
bten translated into English by Dr Ballantyne 
In mathematic s the HinVlus have greatly distinguished 
themselves, and are to be regarded as the inventors of 
algebra as well as of the decimal system of notation, 
and of the Arabic numerals, so called only bee luse 
they were introduced into Euror)e by the Arabs, who 
received them from India In astronomy the Indians 
have distinguished the msclves by accurate observa 
tions of the tune of the earth’s rc volution round the 
sun and the moon s round tlie earth, correct measure 
nients of the earth’s cm umference, &c One of the 
oldest systematic text books of astronomy is the 
Sfiryasiddhunta (translated into English, Newhaven, 
1800) 'J’o this must be added the works of Brahma- 
gupta and Bhiiskara, of which only the lattei has 
as yet been translated into English (Calcutta, 181)1) 
The medical science of the Hindus is by no means 
insignificant, and their medical literature is well 
W'orth study Susruta’s system of medicine is the 
most celebrated work. In rhetoric we have the 
text book of Visvanatha (Sabityadarpaua), in Eng 
hah by Ballantyne (Calcutta, 1850), in prosody the 
work attributed to Kalidasa called Srutabodha On 
music and the other fini* arts there are also books 
extant, but as yet comparatively httle attention has 
been paid to them by Enrojieans 

In philosophy the Hindus have produced some 
remarkable works I"he beginnings of philosophical 
speculation go back to a very high antiquity We 
find even in some of the hymns of the llig Veda 
attempts to solve the riddle of the origin of the 
world and similar problems, and such questions 
become much more prominent in the later poi tions 
of the Vedas, especially in the Upanishads In the 
epic poems lon^ didactic passages are frequently 
interspersed, which in many cases assume the form 
of complete philosophical treatises in verse To this 
class belongs the Bhaga\adgita already mentioned 
There are six chief systems of Indian philosophy 
The Sankhya system of Kapila regards the world 


as having gradually developed itself out of primitive 
and pre-existent matter, and as it does not teadh 
the existence of a supreme being it was accused by 
Its opponents of bemg atheistical The Yoga system 
of Patanjah is supplementary to the Sankhya^ its 
mom object being to establuh the existence of a 
supreme bemg and to show how the human soul may 
become permanently united to him The MtmansiS 
endeavours as its special object to reconcile and bring 
into agreement the doctrines set forth in the divine 
revelations and to determine their true sense The 
older Mimfinsa of Jaimini (generally called simply 
the Mimansa) is chiefly directed to matters of ntual, 
while the Vedanta (or younger Mimansa) of Vadara- 
ana treats of the nature of the Supreme Being and 
18 relation to the world The doctrines of these 
two schools form the dogmatic grounds on which the 
prevailing religious body of India is founded. The 
remaining schools are the Nyaya of Gautama and 
the Vaiseshika of Kanada, both especially logical in 
character, and maintaining that the world arose from 
atoms which arranged themselves into various forms 
at the will of a ruling spirit The ultimate object 
of all Indian philosophic inquiry is to show how 
we may escape the curse of transmigration and 
attain everlasting happiness by becoming completely 
absorbed m the deity, and the above six systems 
are different methods propounded with this view 
Our knowledge of the Indian philosophy is yet very 
defective, however, though the text-books of some 
of the schools, as the Sankhya, Vedanta, and Nyaya, 
have been printed The best general treatise on the 
Hindu philosophy is Colebrooke’s Essays on the 
Philosophy of the Hindus, works on the different 
schools are such as Wilson’s Sankhya-KankS, or 
Memonal Verses of the Sankhya Philosophy , Samt 
Hilaire, Essai sur la Philosophie Sankhya, Wmdisch- 
mann, Sankara, sive de theologumenis Vedanticorum, 
lioer, BhSishS. Pancheda, or Division of the Cate- 
gories, Muller, On Indian Logic With regard to 
works for the study of Sanskrit we may mention 
among grammars those of Whitney, Monier Williams, 
and Max Muller in English, the first being tht 
most compruhensive Wt have mentioned some of 
tht native works already Among native diction 
arics we may mention tht Nirukta of Yaska, which 
treits only of the rarer words, suth as occur in the 
Vedas, the dictionary of Amaia Sinha (the Amara 
Kosha edited and translated by Oolebrooke), that 
of llemachandra, and the tmyt lopicdic dictionary 
of llidlmkriiita Deva The best Sanskrit English 
dictionary is that of Professor M Williams (new 
edition, 1^00), and we may also mention those of 
Macdonell and Cappeller Professor Williams has 
also an English Sanskrit diction iry The Sanskrit-' 
German dictionary of Professors Bolitlingk and Roth 
IS the great tht saurus of the langmge It was 
begun in in’ll, and took twenty five ytars to finish 
Among Siusknt reading Ixioks for btgmners we 
miy mention Johnson’s cditum of the Hitopades'a, 
Piofessor Williams’s edition of the Story of Nala 
from the Mahibharata, Lanmans Sanskrit Reader, 
Bopp s Selections from the Mahabharata, the Bha- 
gavadgiti of Sehkgel and Lassen or Thomson, the 
Sikiintala of W illiams or Bohtlingk, Johnson s Meg 
haduta &c 

SANS SOUCI (French, ‘ without care’), a palace 
near Potsduii, vvheie hredenck the Great was fond 
of residing, hence he is sometimes called the 
sojJicr of somci 

S\NTA CATHARINA, a state m the south of 
Bia/il, between lat 2b® and 29“ s, and from Ion 
49® to 51® 30' w It IS bounded on the north by the 
state of ParanA, on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
south by the state of Rio Grande do Sul, and on 
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the west by the Argentine terntory of Misiones, 
and includes the island of the same name and 
several smaller ones on the coast , area, 28,620 
square miles. It is composed of a series of valleys 
running west to east, formed by spurs of the boun- 
dary mountam range, and watered by numerous 
streams, of which the rivers S3.o Francisco, Anicary, 
Tapecu, Tijuca, and Tubar3k) may be named, all 
falling into the Atlantic The soil, though m the 
lower lands sometimes sandy, is remarkably fertile, 
the climate mild, and the seasons regular Sugar, 
nee, mandioca, millet, beans, onions of immense size, 
and garlic arc the chief cultivated products, con- 
siderable (quantities of which are exported to Rio de 
J anciro The indigo and cochineal plants grow spon 
taneously, and wheat and flax give good returns 
The state is well woexied, producing excellent timlx^r 
both for the joiner and the cabinet maker The 
Indians claim the supremacy over some of the forests, 
which are likewise frequented by ounces, coatis, mon 
keys, pigs, and other animals Birds are numerous, 
including several i aneties of humming birds, and the 
lakes and rivers are frequented by innumerable geeso 
and other water fowl Some of the rivers are navi- 
gable for a short distance Desterro is the capital 
Pop (1890), 28.1,709, including 50,000 Germans 
SANTA CRUZ Sec CiiU7 (S\nta) 

SANTA FE, capital of New Mexico, in the 
United States of America, on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe, and Santa Fe Southern railways, 20 
miles from the Rio del Norte, and in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains The houses are mostly built 
of unburned brick, the streets are narrow and crooked, 
and the aspic t of the town is uninviting Among 
notable buildings arc the Governor s Palace, built in 
1598, a long one story structure with very thick 
walls, the capitol U S government building, court 
house, cathcdial, a university, and several other 
institutions for higher education There was an 
Indian town here as early as 1541, and the jdace 
was occupied by the Spaniards in 1005 It became 
the capital of the terntory of New Mexico in 1851 
It 18 the centre of a considerable overland trade 
The pojnilation in 1890 was atatcxl at 6185 

SANTA F6, or Santa F/ dk la Vkua Cruz, a 
town of the Argentine Republic, capital of the pro 
Vince of same name, advantageously situated at the 
confluence of the Salido with the Parana, 230 miles 
N N w of Buenos Ayres It stands on a height, the 
only one which occurs m a district remarkable for its 
uniform flatness, and has seveial tolerably regular 
but narrow streets, and a plaza of considerable di 
mensions On the latter stand an ancient and a 
modem church, and the Cabildo, by far the largest 
and most imposing building in the town, other 
buildings are a Dominican and a Franciscan monas 
tery, each with its own church, the guard house, 
surmounted by a tower The quay is solidly built 
of bnck, and the principal trade is m hides, and in 
the excellent timber obtained from the forest on 
the banks of the Salado Pop (1901), 22,500 
SANTA Ffi DE BOGOTA See Bogota 
SANTA Ffi DE GUANAXUATO, See Goa 

NAXUATO 

SANTA HERMANDAD See Hermandad 
SANTA MARIA Dl CAPUA VETERE, a 
town of South Italy, m the province of Caserta, 
8 miles south east of Capua It is built on the site 
of ancient Capua, and there are many remarkable 
ruins to be seen The manufactures consist of cloth 
and other woven materials and hats The neighbour 
hood produces abundance of fruit, oil, wine, &c 
Pop of commune, 17,896 
SANTA MARTHA See Martha (Santa) 
SANTA MAURA, See Lbuoadia, 


SANTANDER, a city of Sjiam, capital of the pro- 
vince of same name, 207 miles north of Madrid (to 
which a railway runs almost direct), on the southern 
side of a projecting tongue of land, on an estuary 
opening eastwards into the Bay of Biscay, and afford- 
goexi anchorage and shelter, but exjwsed to inds 
from the south On the north and north west the 
uty IS protected by elevated giounds, which to- 
wards the westwani face the Atlantic, and here 
there is a large bathing establishment The environs 
are pleasant, and the walks on the high grounds 
command beautiful iitw's Then are tme prome- 
nades, such as the Poseo del Sardinero kading to 
the bathing cstablishnu nt Santander may be di- 
vided into the high and low town, and the latter 
into two portions, the old and the new In the 
more ancient (quarter the streets are nairow and 
straight, and the houses lofty, while in the modern 
the streets are sqmcious as well as straight, and the 
houses of moderate elevation but good archite etiire 
Altogether the place has much the a8q»ect of a 
French town There are a number of squaies, large 
and small, a cathedral with a fine cryj)t, a town- 
house and prison, theatre, public markets, hospital, 
asylum for the indigent, foundling hospital, custom- 
house, an institute or college for higher education, 
schcHils of navigation, commerce, and design, a nor- 
mal school, and numerous primary schools Santan- 
der is a busy, thriving, and at the same time a cheap 
and well provided place, the fish, Ixith of sea and 
fresh water, are plentiful and excellent It has a 
government cigar manufactory m which 1000 jiei- 
sonsare employed, shiqiyards, pajicr works, foundries, 
brewery, cooqierageB, fish curing establishmtmts, tan- 
neries, manufactones of refine(i sugar, candles, ver- 
micelli, hats, &c Much has been done within re- 
cent ycais to improve the liarbour accommodation 
of Santander, and there are now a large graving- 
dock as well 08 another dock and extensive wharves. 
Large areas of land hove been reclaimed from the 
sea^ and are already jiartly built on, while a fine 
esplanade has been formed, with public gardens and 
a new quay skirting it The channel leading to the 
doek has now 20 feet of water at ncaqi tides The 
chief export from Santander is iron ore, most of 
which IS sent to the United Kingdom, Germany also 
receiving a considerable quantity Other exports 
aie flour, wine, provisions, &c The imiiorts are 
much more valuable, consisting of manufactured 
articles from Britain, France, &c, such as ma 
cliinery and various kinds of metal goods, textiles, 
and other articles, and of such foreign produce ns 
cotton, cacao, coffee, tobacco, petroleum, timber, 
dried fish, &c Here, as in Bilbao, porter’s work is 
done by women Santander is an ancient place, 
being probably the Roman Portus Blendium Here 
Charles V landed (July 16, 1522) to take possession 
of Spam, and from the same (quay Charles I of 
England embarked to quit Spam after his romantic 
visit to Madrid Santander was sacked by Soult in 
1808 Pop (1897), 50,640 The province is bounded 
by Biscay, Burgos, Palencia, and Oviedo, has an area 
of 2111 square miles, and a population m 1897 of 
263,673 It 18 bounded on all sides but the north with 
lofty summits, possesses extensive forests, mines of 
iron and lead, and grows a great deal of gram 
SANTANDER, Francisco de Paula, general 
and president of the Republic of New Granada, bom 
at Rosario de Cucuta there in 1792, was educated in 
Bogota, and on the commencement of the South 
Amencan revolution m 1809 took up arms to assist 
Ins countrymen m throwing off the Spanish yoke 
Distinguishing himself in this career he gradually 
rose to be general His corps contributed essentially 
to Bolivar’s victoiy, which m 1819 led to the founda- 
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tion of the Kepublic of Columbia. When In 1821 
the congress of the new republic met at Kosano de 
Cucuta to arrange a constitution, he was appomted 
vice president, and in consequence of the ab^nce of 
President Bolivar, who was engaged in carrymg on 
the war, the sole management of the government fell 
to be conducted by Santander Misunderstandings 
afterwards arose, and ha\ mg become implicated in a 
conspiracy against Bohvar and the existing order of 
things, he was arrested and condemned to perpetual 
banishment He quitted the repubhc in 1829, and 
jproceedmg to Europe travelled through England, 
Erance, and Germany Meanwhile Bolivar having 
died, and the Republic of CJolumbia havmg been 
subdivided into three, Santander was mvited to 
return He arrived in 1 8.92, and was immediately 
appointed President of New Granada for four years 
Pactions still continued to j^rcvail, and in 183.1 a 
conspiracy against his life was discovered at Bogota 
He succeeded both in saving himself and m iintainmg 
tranquillity, but resigned in 1836, and died at Carta- 
gena m 1840 

SANTAK KM (ancient Pi a sidium Juhum)^ a town 
of Poitugal, in the province of Estremadura, on the 
side and top of a rugged hill above the right bank 
of the Tagus, 4C miUs noith cast of Lisbon It 
consists of bihrably well built but in many uistances 
ruinous houses, and h is many interesting antiquities, 
numerous churches, seven monastenes, two nun- 
neries, a diocesan semiiuiry, two grammar sch(X>ls, 
an orphan and an ordiri irv hospital, and a consider- 
able treble m oil, gram, and wine The surrounding 
country is u maikable for its fertility Pop 9800 

SANTEE See C a i a w ha 

SANTIAGO- DE CHILI, the capital city of the 
Ileiiubhc of Chill and of the province of the same 
name, is situated in a lcng( and fertile pUm at the 
foot of the Andes, lat 3 3 27' s , Ion 70® 4 )' 98 ' w , 
at an elevation of about 1800 feet above sea level, 
and 90 miles l s e v)f Valpariiso It is watered by 
the Mapoehf), a rapid stream issuing from the Andes, 
which divides it into two uuecpial parts, etinnectecl 
together by a substaiiti il stone bridge, the pimeqial 
one being on the ncirtluiii or right bank of the 
nver Sautiigo was founded on lebruary 12, 1541, 
by one of the early Spanish eompierors, Pedro de Val 
divia, and it very soon lx eaine a populous and opu 
lent city, but it w' is only wlu n (Jhili threw off the 
yoke of the niutlu r country that it sprang into real 
and active life I roiii that time it has ste idily and 
rapidly advanced iii eiviliAation, po})ulation, and 
wealth, and it is now fully entitled to be ranked 
among the most important and iiourishmg titles in 
South America. Eew jil lets can boast of a finer 
situation, more delightful eliiuate, and grander 
scenery than Santiago The climate is at once 
geiiial and salubrious, and supports a vigorous vege 
tation, which includes every necessary ind many of 
the luxuries of life Large canals, fed from the 
Mapocho, have been cut at great expense through 
tracts of land formerly mere barren w latcs, and 
what ‘was before without the least value has become 
through this means a perfet t garden teeming with 
all tho vaned productions of this favoured clime 
The country immediately round Santiago is very 
well cultivated, and is chiefly made up of small 
properties or farms belonging to the wealthy, with 
tasteful villas on them, where they generally go to 
spend the summer months Not a few of these are 
extremely pretty, and fitted up in a style of comfort 
and elegance not often exceed^ in similar residences 
in Europe Santiago, like all Spanish cities m the 
New World, is laid out m squares intersecting each 
other at right angles The streets are well paved, and 
the town has been reeentl;^ lighted with eleetriuty and 


■applied with tramway lines. Owing to the preva- 
lence of earthquakes, which are much dreaded by the 
natives, the houses are mostly of one story, though 
there are manv of two, and generally occupy a large 
space of ground, having gardens and patios or coui ts 
in the mt( nor, intended to afford a refuge to the 
family on the occurrence of these dreadful convul- 
sions All the houses are plentifully supplied with 
[ water from the Mapocho A better style of arclii- 
teeiiure has been introduced of late years, and many 
i stately mansions are now to be seen fitted up with 
I great splendour and elegance The Plaza or Great 
Square is a large open area adorned with a fine foun 
tain, on the north side is the municipal buildmgs 
and criminal courts, the post office, and the old 
palace, an irregular hc'wy looking pile, formerly 
the residence of tho ])residents, now used as barracks, 
the south side is ornamented with lofty piazzas, 
where, and in the neighbouring arcade, called Bulnes* 
Arcade, are to be found most of the fashionable 
8ho{)B m the city This is the favourite resort of the 
fair Santiagnmas, particularly after mass m the 
morning, when thty are seen in their church dress, 
BO striking to a stranger, and at the same time so 
appropiiite and elegant On the west side stands 
the cathedral, a cajiaeious and not particularly fine 
edifice, built of a coarse kind of j>oiphyry, successive 
shocks of earthquakes have senously injured its walls 
and arches In another church 1600 persons, prm- 
cipally Lubes, were burned to death on Dec 8, 1863, 
during a festival The fire was communicated fiom 
the altar lights to the drapery witli which the build 
mg was profusely decorated, and while it was 
crowded with worshippers There is a fine monu- 
ment commemorative of this disaster The capitol 
oi parliament house is an imposing structure The 
Moueda or Mint has a stately and commanding ap 
pi nance, a part of this large building has been fitted 
up as a palace for the president and as ofhees for 
the ministers There is also a fine theatre erected 
at a cost of about £120,000 Santiago is an arch 
bishops see, the seat of the supreme goiemment, 
of the courts of law, and of the legislature It has 
also niiineious churches and monastic establishments, 
two large and well endowed liosi>ital8, that of San 
Juan de Dios for males, and that of San Francisco- 
de Boijas for females, a lunatic asylum, &c There 
aie m Santiago several daily newspapers besides 
other peiiodical publications The University of 
Santiago, formerly San lelipe, obtained its first 
charter from the King of Spam in 1738, it has five 
faculties, namely, philosophy, mathematics and phy- 
sical seitnces, medicine, law, and theology The 
Institute Nacional (National Institute) is the oldest 
and best conducted college m Chili, and here aie 
educated the children of the wealthy families des 
tmed for the learned proft ssions There are besides 
nunu rolls private schools, where are tiught the 
usual branches of education The Military Aca- 
demy 18 a government institution for the educa- 
tion of young men intended for the army and navy, 
it 18 conducted on the French system, and has done 
much to improve the pei sound of both services 
The Nonnal School is of modem erection, and is 
intended for the training of those destined for public 
tuition in the government schools, it is under the 
supenutendenee of the minister of finance The 
National Museum is not extensive, but contains a 
good collection of minerals and many mteresting 
specimens of the animal and vegetable kmgdoms, 
particularly of such as are peculiar to Chih There 
is a medical board (Protomedicato) for the special 
object of examimng candidates for the medical pro- 
fession The national library contains about 40,000 
volumes, among which are numerous ancient and 
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rare manuempts Santiago has railway oommuni- 
cation with Valparaiso and other towns The 
in^bitants are naturally affable and courteous, and 
are remarkably kind and hospitable to strangers, 
whom they readily admit into their circles The 
children of the wealthy are all taught foreign Ian 
guages, particularly French and English All classes 
are remarkably found of music, and many have ac 
quired a degree of proficiency m it rarely exceeded 
m older and more advanced countries There is a 
conservatory of music Pop (1900), 291,725 

SAJ^^TIAGO-DE COMPOSTELLA, a city of 
Spam m Gahcia, m the province and 32 miles south 
of Corufla, picturesquely placed on an eminence, 
with an uneven and irregular site The houses are 
generally of thice stones, and well built, streets for 
&e most part bro id and paved Many of the latter 
radiate from the cathedral, which occupies the centre 
of the city It is a damp, cold, sombre looking 
place On the noble Plaza or square the bull fights 
take place, and hre works are let off, especially on 
the day of Santiago (St James the Elder), the patron I 
of the city and of Spain Among the public edifices 
are the catliedral, dedicated to Santiago, completed 
in 1128, wi 11 preserved and very striking mtemaUy, 
the episcopal jialaie the hospital, a grand building, 
the town house, built after the plan of the royal 
palace at Madnd, with a fine e(pic8triau statue of 
Santiago on its fa<^ade, the College of Fonseca, now 
suppressed, the enormous convtnt of St Martin, 
partly overhanging a ravine, and with a fine garden, 
it was once one of the wealthiest of the Benedictine 
establishments, now it is a b irrack and its chapel a 
parish church, the university, a heavy buildmg with 
an Ionic portico, but with a fane court m the simple 
Done. 1 he town is well sujiplicd with pnimenmles 
and fountains, and washed by two smdl streams, 
the Sar and the Sarella There are also mineral 
springs m the neighbourhood It has manufactures 
of leather, numerous h uid looms, Hour mills, and 
many silversmiths engaged in making gicat numbers 
of little griven imiges, teraphims, and lues, is well 
as medallious of Santiago, which are purchased by 
pilgrims Santiago declined after the Reformation, 
which diminished the number of pilgrims, offerings, 
and legacies , and the remov al of the captain general 
and the audiencm to Coruria has completed the 
impoverishment by t iking away the military, the 
legal profession, and clients Boj) (18S7) 24,300 
9AN1’IA(40 HE CUBA, a seaport town on the 
south east coast of the Island of Cuba, lat 19° 57' 
29" N , Ion 70 3' I'i" w It is the oldest town of 
the island, is well built, consisting of a handsome 
square and a number of straight and regularly 
formed streets lined with housts constructed for 
the most part of stone, is the see of an archbishop, 
and has a fine cathedial and several other churches, 
some convents and hospitals, and a harbour, which, 
though difficult of atdss from being narrow and 
crooked at the enti luce, is spacious and deep 
within, and defended by sever il strong forts Its 
trade is considerable, both with Europe and Amenea, 
the chief exports being sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, to 
bacco, and mahoginy I*op (1899), 43,090 

SA^NTORIN, Thera, or Callibth, the largest of 
a small group of islands in the Archipelago, 60 miles 
north of Crete It is m the shape of a horse shoe, 
with its extremities pointing wes^ and has a circuit 
of about 30 miles, though its breadth nowhere 
exceeds 3 miles The shores of the mner curve pre- 
sent frightful precipices from 600 to 1200 feet high, 
and are evidently the edges of a crater, but they 
slope gradually down to those of the outer curve, 
which are tolerably fiat The whole of this slope is 
of beautiful appearance, and may be regarded as 


one continued vmeyard. The winps produced, for* 
nishing the prmcipal staple of the island, are etno* 
5riwco, a rough or dry wine resembhng Khenish, and 
etno-santo, a dark red and very luscious sweet wine, 
scarcely inferior to that of Cypnis The chief places 
of the island are perched on the edges of the preci- 
pices, and have a very singular appearanoe Vol- 
camc phenomena have m recent times manifested 
themselves near this island, and in 1866 three small 
islands were thrown up from the bottom of the sea» 
the appearance of these being heralded by loud 
boommg noises and flames issuing from the sea. One 
of the islands became by its increase of size united to 
the mamhmd, another became united to the small 
island of Nea Kaimem, itself proiluced by volcanic 
action m 1707 Pop in 1880, 11,924 

SANTOS, a town m Brazil, in the province and 
50 miles s b s of StXo Paulo, on a bay of the South 
Atlantic It stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bay from B s E to N N w with compara- 
tively httle breadth, and is on the whole well built, 
havmg several wide and B]>aciouB streets containing 
many elegant and stately houses Among the public 
buildings are several churches and monasteries, a 
town house, custom house, and two hospitals Its 
marshy site, however, molces it very unhealthy, and 
the evil is greatly aggravated by imperfect cleansing 
and sewerage Tlif‘ harbour, which is the best in the 
province, and tho chief outlet for its products, is the 
emporium of a very extensive trade, in which the 
principal ai tides of export are coffee (the great 
staple), sugar, tobacco, bides, lard, bacon, and other 
pnivisions I'hc only imports are various articles of 
European and American manufacture Pop (1898), 
16,000 

SAG FRANCISCO, a nverof Brazil, which nses 
in the Serra da Canostra, in the south west of the 
province of Miuas-Gerac s, flows N N B through that 
province and tho province of Bahia, then turmng 
east forms the boundary between the provinces of 
Pernambuco and Alagoxs on tho north and Bahm 
and Sergipo del Rey on the south, and falls into the 
Atlantic 50 miles N N E of the town of Sergipe del 
Rey by two mouths, one to the north, called Ancan, 
so shallow as to be scarcely navigable even by 
canoes, and the other to the south, hence called 
Francisco do Sul, much larger and deeper, but unfor- 
tunately encumbered at its mouth by a large bar 
about 6 miles broad, covered with a heavy suii, and 
with seldom more than 4 feet of water on it It is 
a large and majestic river, with a course which has 
been estimated at lb 00 miles, but, m addition to the 
bar at its mouth, has numerous rapids and cataracts, 
which make its continuous navigation impossible, 
those at Paulo Affon^o, about 190 miles inland, are 
about 60 miles m length Its principal affluents 
are, on the right, the Paraupeba, Guacuhi or Velhas, 
Jequitahi, and Yerde, and on the left the Andaia, 
Borrachudo, Abait4, Paracatu, Urucaia, Carmenha, 
Correntes, and Grande 

SA6NE (ancient, Arar), a nver of France, nses at 
Viomenil, m the department of Vosges, flows south- 
west through that department, enters the department 
of Haute-SaAne, which it traverses, flowing first 
south east, then south west, and immediately on 
qmttmg it for the department of C6te d’Or, is 
greatly augmented m volume by the accession of 
the Ognon Thereafter it continues its south-west 
course, passing Auxonne, and receiving its most 
important tributary, the Doubs After reaching 
Chalon its course becomes almost due south, past 
M&con to Lyons, where it joins, or, from its volume, 
may more properly be said to be jomed by the 
Rhone Its whole course is about 280 miles, of 
these 190 miles are navigable The importance of 
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iti navlgfttfon b greatly increaied by means of three 
canals — the Can^ du Centre. Canal de Bourgogne, 
and Rhone and Rhine Canal — which bring it into 
communication respectively with the Loire, Seme, 
and Rhine 

SA6NE, Haute (Upper Sadne), a department of 
France, bounded on the north by the department of 
Vosges, east by Upper Alsace, south by Doubs and 
Jura, south west by C6te-d’Or, and north-west by 
Haute-Mame, area, 2028 square miles This depart- 
ment consists in a great measure of an extensive 
basin inclosed by a succession of mountain ranges, 
and 18 drained by the Sadne, the Ognon, and several 
small tnbutanes The climate is upon the whole 
more temperate than that of the adjoinmg depart- 
ments, but 18 subject to sudden and violent alterna- 
tions, particularly in spnng, by which vegetation 
often suffers severely The mountainous part of the 
department, which comprises about a fourth of the 
whole, IS extremely rugged, and the soil is arid, so 
that the ordinary cereals are scarcely able to main 
tarn a languishing existence The rest of the depart- 
ment, lying within the extensive basin already 
referred to, is very fertile, and has a surface finely 
diversified by gentle slopes, often covered with vine- 
yards, extensive, well watered, verdant meadows, 
and productive com fields The crops raised, after 
satisfying the home consumption, leave a consider- 
able surplus for export About one half of the 
whole surface is arable, and considerably more than 
one-fourth is covered with wood, which furnishes 
excellent timber, and is one of the principal sources 
of wealth In addition to cereals flax and hemp are 
extensively cultivated , the orchnary fmits generally 
thnve well, and some districts are almost covered with 
cherry plantations, the produce of which is employed 
m the manufacture of cherry brandy The minerals 
of the department are numerous, but by far the most 
imoortant is iron, which is so extensively worked 
and manufactured as to form the most important 
branch of industry The other principal articles 
of manufacture are cotton tissues, jiaper, glass, and 
eai*thenware The trade is chiefly m corn, flour, 
iron and ironmongery, wine, wood, butter, cheese, 
horses, and cattle For administrative purposes the 
department is divided into three arrondissemeiits — 
Vesoul (the cajutal), Gray, Lure — subdivided into 
28 cantons and 583 communes Pop ll901), 265,179 

SA6NE ET LOIRE, a department of h ranee, 
bounded on the north by Cdte d’Or, east by Jura, 
south east by Ain, south by the Rhone and liOire, 
and west by Allier and Nibvre, area, 3270 square 
miles It IS traversed north to south by a mountain 
range, which forms the commencing chain of the 
Oevennes, and divides the department mto two dis 
tmet basins In addition to the two rivers from 
which the department takes its name, important 
water communication is afforded by the Canal du 
Centre The climate is m general temperate and 
healthy More than one half of the whole surface 
is arable, and one sixth is in wood The waste land 
is about one thirtieth llie soil on the whole is not 
of remarkable fertility, the grain raised barely suf- 
ficing for the consumption. The finest part of the 
department is the valley of the Sadne, where the 
surface is beautifully diversified by hill and dale, 
valley and plam, vme-clad slopes, nch pastures, and 
fertile corn fields The vme is extensively culti 
vated, and though none of the wmes are finest 
quality, they are much esteemed as vtns ordinati es, 
and Iwgely exported. Those m most repute bear 
the name of M&con Hemp of excellent quality is 
grown in several cantons, and attention has lately 
begun to be paid to the culture of the mulberry for 
reudng silk-wonns. ExceUent cattle are reared on 


the pastures, and the horses, though generally of 
small size, are hardy and active The most important 
mmeral is coal, of which there is an extensive field, 
but the quality is inferior Iron is also partially 
worked, but the ore is seldom rich, and there is a 
mine of manganese The most important branch of 
mdustry is the manufacture of iron After it may 
be mentioned leather, glass, linen and cotton goods^ 
hats, and earthenware The trade is chiefly m agri- 
cultural produce, coal, iron, wme, and leather For 
adnunistrative purposes the department is divided 
into five arrondissements — Mdcon (the capital), 
Autun, Chalon sur badne, Charolles, Louhans — sub- 
divided mto fifty cantons and 589 communes Pop 
(1896), 619,036, (1901), 616,389 
SAO PAULO, a maritime state of Brazil, m the 
southern portion of the republic, lat 20** to 26** s , 
and Ion 44*’ 30' to 55 w It is bounded on the 
north by the state of Minas Geraes, on the west and 
the north west by the state of Matto Grosso, on the 
south by the state of Parana, and on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean , area, about 112,330 square miles 
The coast line stretchc s north-east to south west f< r 
above 400 miles Part of it m the north east is bold 
and rocky, but the rest is generally low At a short 
distance behind it, however, the surface begins to 
rise rapidly, and soon terminates m mountain chains, 
which have a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
coast These chains, composed chiefly of granite, 
form the great water shed of the province, dividing 
it into two basins of very unequal magnitude, that 
on the east side cons'stmg of a belt of land along the 
coast, which sends its waters directly east to the 
Atlantic by numerous small streams, or north east 
to swell the channel of the Parahiba, while the far 
larger basin, comprehending at least four fifths of 
the surface, belongs to the Parana, which bounds 
the provitne on the west, and drains it by a vast 
number of streams, of which the most important are 
the Iguagu and Tiet^ The mountains are generally 
clothed with forests, furnishing inexhaustible sup 
plies of the finest tmiber, particularly cedar and 
pine, and the lower slopes, and the valleys and 
plains which he along the banks of the nver, are, 
with few exceptions, of great fertihty The pnii 
cijial crops grown are sugar cane, coffee, nee, millet, 
mandioc, tobacco, and haricots Lying just beyond 
the tropics the climate is mild and heathy The 
province is well sujiplied with means of communica- 
tion both by land and water, and has several har 
hours on the coast, particularly that of Santos, 
admitting all ordinary sailing vessels An important 
trade is earned on with the intenor, which sends 
by land, chiefly to Rio de Janeiro, horses, cattle, and 
swine, and exports by sea nee, coffee, sugar, bacon, 
tobacco, cheese, and mat^, or Paraguay tea For 
administrative purposes Silo Paulo is ^vided into 
seven comarcas — Sio-Paulo, Santos, Cuntiba, Itu, 
Jundiahi, Taubate, and Franca. This province has 
attracted a considerable number of immigrants from 
Europe, especially Italians and Germans The 
legislative assembly holds its sittings in the town 
of Sao Paulo Pop (1890), 1,384,753 

SAO PAULO, a town in Brazil, capital of the above 
state, on an elevated but uneven piece of ground, 
between two small streams, 220 miles w s w of Rio- 
de Janeno The pnncipal edifices are the cathedral, 
more remarkable for its size than its architecture, 
the parish church of St Iphigema, several monas- 
teries and convents, with churches attached, the 
governor’s and the bishop’s palace, the town-house, 
prison, mfirmary, and mihtary hospital The edu- 
cational establishments include a school of law, fin 
ecclesiastical semmary, a Latm school, school of 
philosophy, and several primary schools. S&o- Paulo 
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as the capital of the state, is the seat of several 
important courts of law and public offices, the place 
where the state assembly holds its sitting the 
residence of the president, and the see of a bishop 
It also possesses a public library, and an extensive 
botanical garden Pop (1890), 64,934 

SA1% m military engineering, is the process by 
which trenches are cut when the workers are within 
range of the musketry fire of the besieged There 
are two kinds of sap the Hiitng tap and the complete 
tap In the flying sap each sapper is provided with 
two gabions, which, when filled with earth, are 
musket proof, and behind these he works, throwmg 
the earth beyond them towards the fortress, so as to 
form a parapet The gabions of each sapper being 
placed m line, the work is thus proceeded with until 
the whole is completed In the complete tap, which 
IS resorted to when proximity to the besieged ren- 
ders the other method less practicable, four sappers 
at a time are usually employed, the foremost of them 
roUmg a large gabion before him and excavating as 
he progresses, falling smaller gabions with the earth 
dug out, and erecting them to form a parapet 
The other sappers then w iden and deepen the sap, 
and throw more earth on the parapet When the 
approach cannot be made by ng/ags, and two single 
saps are earned on side by side directly towards the 
front, with a parapet on the outside of each, it is 
called a double tap 
SAP See Bo fan Y 

SAPAJOU, a general name applie<l to include 
several species of Platyrhme or New World Monkeys 
belonging to the family Cebidae The Sapajous 

C ossess tails of feebly prehensile powers They 
ve in flocks m the forests of Brazil, Peru, Guiana, 
and Columbia, and feed on fruits, eggs, small birds, 
&c I'hcy are familiar in habits, become soon domes 
ticated, and are thus in favour amongst mountebanks, 
&c , who teach these monkeys to become very expert 
m iierformmg tncks Common species of Sapajous 
are the Sai (which see), Cebut capunnua, the White- 
throated Sapajou or Sajou (C hfpoleucot)^ &c 

SAP AN WOOD, or Buckum Wood, the wood of 
the Ccetalpinva ^appan, a middle sized tree, indi 
genous to Siam, Pegu, &c It is exported m consid- 
erable quantities from Singapore and other ports of 
that region to Calcutta and to Europe, where it is 
used as dye wood The dye it yields is of a red 
colour, but rather inferior 

SAP GREEN, a pigment which is prepared by 
mixmg the juice of the npe berries of the buckthorn 
{lihamnut ceUharttcua) with alum The berries are 
allowed to ferment for eight days in a wooden tub 
The juice being then pressed out and strained, and a 
little alum added, the whole is allowed to evaporate 
until it has obtained a proper consistency, when it 
IS placed in pigs’ bladders and hung up to harden. 
The colour is very fugitive, it is used by water- 
colour painters 

SAPINDACE.^®, m botany, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, composed of large trees or shrubs, 
sometimes of herbaceous and twinmg plants, bearing 
alternate and generally impanpinnate leaves, some- 
times furnished with tendrils Their calyx consists 
of four or five sepals, which are free, or slightly 
united at the base The corolla, which is sometimes 
wanting, is generally formed of four or five petals, 
which are sometimes naked, sometimes glandular 
near the middle, where they occasionally bear a pet- 
idoid lamina. The stamens, which are double the 
number of petals, are free, and often inserted in a 
flat, lobed, hypogynous disk, which fills all the bottom 
of the flower The ovary is three-celled, each cell 
generally oontammg two superimposed ovules at> 
tached to its inner angle. The style is simple at the 


base, tnfid at the summit, which* is terminated by 
three stigmas. The fruit is a capsule, sometimes 
vesicular, with one, two, or three cells, each con 
taming a smgle seed. The seeds are composed of a 
large embryo, having its racbcle curved over the 
cotyledons, and destitute of endosperm The order 
contains about 880 known s|)ecies, aU natives of 
warm chmates The horse chestnut, which belongs 
to this order, though not a native, is widely diffused 
m Europe The fruits of seieral species are eaten, 
but the leaves of many are poisonous The fruit of 
Saptndut taponarm is soapy, as its name implies, and 
IB used for washing Imen Some species afford valu- 
able timber Some are also used medicinally as 
astringents 

SAPOTACE.<E, in botany, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees or shrubs, all 
extra-European, and most of them within the tropics 
Their leaves are alternate, entire, persistent, and 
conaceouB, flowers hermaphrodite, calyx divided, 
regular, persistent, corolla monopetalous, regular, 
with lobes equal m number to those of the calyx, 
seldom double or triple The stamens are epipet 
alouB, definite, distinct , some of them, of the same 
number as the lobes of the calyx, and opposite the 
petals, are fertile, the rest, alternate with the others, 
sterile The ovary has several cells, each containing 
an erect ovule The style is generally terminated 
by a simple, sometimes by a lobed stigma. The fruit 
IS fleshy, with one or several monospermous, some- 
times l^ny cells The embryo is erect, and con- 
tained in a fleshy endosperm, which is rarely wanting 
The genera of this family are Achate Mxmutojtt, 
Siderox ylon^ Lui uma^ &c , and there are upwards of 
200 known species It is closely allied to the Eben- 
aceee, which differ from it in having their flowers 
geneially unisexual, their stamens disposed m two 
senes, their style divided, and their seeds pendent. 
One of the most important s^iecies is the Itonandia 
gutta^ which produces the gutta percha af commerce 
The fruits of some species contain a thick oil used 
for domestic purposes Those of others, such as the 
star apple of the West Indies, are sweet, and used 
for food 

SAPPER, the designation of a pnvate soldier m 
the Royal Engineers I ormerly the non commis- 
sioned officers and privates of that corps received 
the general appellation of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, which is now no longer used As the duties 
of the sappers — the building and repairing permanent 
fortifications, raising field redoubts and battenes, 
making gabions and fascines, digging trenches (see 
Sap), and the like — require a considerable amount 
of mechanical skill, the men are usually of a superior 
class to the common soldier, they are only eligible 
for the service if of good character, and already 
adepts in a mechanical trade 
SAPPHIRE See Corundum 

SAPPHO, a distinguished Greek poetess, was bom 
at Mitylene, or as some held at Eresus, on the Island 
of Lesbos, and flourished about 600 b.o Her father’s 
name was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old. AJcieus, like her a lyric poet, 
and a native of the same island, is said to have loved 
her, but his passion was not returned. The bnlliant 
fame which she enjoyed seems to have subjected her 
to calumny, and even to persecution, on account of 
which she left Lesbos for Sicily, between 604 and 
592 Almost nothing further is knowm regarding 
her life, though she is made the subject of various 
legends, the truth of which is at best very ques- 
tionable Of these may be mentioned the common 
story of her love for Phaon, which, being unrequited, 
caused her to leap down from the Leucadian Rock. 
Nothing m the fragments of her poems that remam 
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gives any hint of the existence of such a person as 
Phaon, and as for the leap from the Leucadian Rock 
It seems to be a mere metaphor taken from an ex 
piatory nte connected witli the worship of Apollo 
(8ee Leuoadia ) At Mitylene Sappho apjiears to 
have been the centre of a female cotene, most of the 
members of whieh were her pupils in poetry Ancient 
tradition commonly rejiresents her as a woman of 
almndoned ebaraeter — ^probably with more or less 
truth She was the author of various poems hymns, 
odes, elegies, epigrams — of which only two comjilete 
jiieces and fragments have come down to us, these 
display deep feeling, glowing imagination, and a high 
hnish She is said to have invented several meters, 
at least one still bears her name, and has been used 
by ancient and modem poets 



There is an edition of flu < xtant fragments with 
translations and mimoii by II T Wharton (188')} 
SAllAllANl), a dance, said to be derived from 
the Sarac( ns ^I’he tune is written in ^ or ^ time, 
and consists of two jiarts Its character is grave and 
expressive It originated in Spam, where it was 
formerly danced to the castanets Handel, Bach, 
and other masters, frequently wrote tunes of this 
descnption for the harjisuhonl or clavichord 

SAKACJflNIC STYLE OE ARCHITECTURE 
See Auohitfctuue 

SARACENS (Oriental 8)f the name adopted by 
the Arabs after their settlement m Europe, as the 
term Aiabs (people of the West), which indicated 
their geographical situation in Asia, was improper 
in Europe At the penod of the Crusades it was 
employed as a synonym for all infidel nations, against 
which crusades were pleached, and in couree of 
tmie it became the genenc name of all the Arabian 
tribes who embraced Mohammedanism, and spread 
their conquests over the greater portion of Asia and 
Africa A great \ ariety of opinions existed regarding 
the etymology of the term , but the true derivation 
of the word is Shaikeyn^ which means in Arabic ‘ the 
Eastern people,’ and was corrupted into the Greek 
Satakenoij whence comes the Latin ^aiaieni^ and 
our word Sanu ens 

SARAGOSSA, or Zaragoza (anciently, Ccesai- 
Augusta), a city of Spam, in Arragon, capital of the 
province of the same name, os well as of the ancient 
kmgdom of Arragon, 174 miles north east of Madrid, 
in a fertile plain irrigated by the Ebro This stream 
separates the city, which is entered by eight gates, 
from the suburb, and is crossed by a good stone 
bridge Seen from outside, the place with its slim 
towers, cupolas, and spires, has an imposing char 
acter, but mside the streets are mostly tortuous lanes, 
ill paved, and worse lighted, and altogether the town 
18 dull, gloomy, and old fashioned The houses are 
indeed castles, being built m solid masonry, and m 
a highly ornamental style, but Saragossa has been 
abandoned by the Arragonese nobility for Madnd, 
and their mansions are fallmg into a state of dilapi 
dation, or are let to agriculturists, who convert the 
noble courts into farm } aids with dung heaps 
Among the principal edifices are the two cathedrals, 
the vast arehiepiscopal palace, which was gutted and 

E lundered by the !breneh, the remains of the Par 
ament house, built in 1437-40, whose magnificent 
salcKins contained the nch national archives, an 
excellent library, and the portraits of the Arragonese 
worthies — all utterly destroyed by the invaders, the 
exchange, built m 1551, a square bnck edifice with 


projecting ennehed soffit towers, covered with green 
and white tiles, and a noble mterior, the Torre 
Nueva (new tower), taken down m 1892, an octan- 
gular clock tower for the city, which leant consider- 
ably (about 9 feet) out of the perpendicular, bke the 
towers of Pisa and Bologna, the old irregular cita 
del called the Aljafena, built by the Moors, which 
Suchet converted into a barrack, after having dam- 
aged It with his bombs, and durmg the civil wars 
degraded into a prison There are besides two hos- 
pitals and various other benevolent institutions, 
numerous churches, a town house, chamber of com- 
merce, new university, m room of that destroyed 
with its precious library by the French, a normal 
school, academy of medicine and surgery, theological 
t ollege, and various other educational establishments, 
numerous monastic mstitiitions, most of them sup- 
pressed, a theatre, baths, botanic garden, a museum 
of pictures and sculptures, a bull nng, and beautiful 
promenades on all sides of the town Agriculture 
constitutes the mam occupation of the inhabitants, 
and there are several extensive manufactories of 
flour, several foundries, dye works, and a large salt- 
petre work, the other articles manufactured consist 
of soap, brandy, hqueurs, beer, coarse paper, bneks 
and tiles, sheep skins, linen and cotton stuff, silk 
stockings, starch, boots, blankets, &c Some of the 
articles just mentioned are also imported, as well as 
nee, dned cod, bar iron, timber, dye stuffs Among 
the articles exported are chocolate, paper, cast iron, 
wool, dyed silks, hats, soap, and above all, wheat 
and flour, the last two chiefly to Catalonia 

Saragossa was the Salduba of the Celtibenans, but 
when Augustus became its benefactor it was called 
after him, and the modem is a corruption of the 
Roman n ime It was always a free city or colonta 
immvms, had a mint, and was a seat of judicial 
asBi/es, but no traces of the ancient city are left 
excejit m the walls Saragossa eaily renounced 
Paganism, and here Aulus Prudentius, the first 
Chiistian j)Oct, was bom, a d 348 It was captured 
by the Moors m the eighth century, and was wrested 
from them m 1118 by Alon/o el hatalfador, after a 
siege of five years, when the stubborn population had 
almost all jieiished of hunger Below the hill of 
Torero, which commands the town, General Stanhope, 
on the 20th of August, 1710, came up with and 
coini>letcly defeated Philip V flying from his defeat 
at Leiida, the foe abandoning cannon, colours, and 
everything In 1808 it sustained two memorable 
sieges The first was raised by the defeat of the 
French at Bailen, but being again invested it resisted 
most heioically for sixty two days attacks conducted 
by the four French marshals, Lannes, Moi tier, Moncey, 
and Junot, but ultimately cajutulated on February 
20, 1809 These two sieges cost the lives of nearly 
60,000 brave men, and for nothing, as the defence of 
the town was altogether a military mistake, and 
the result of popular impulse Pop (1897), 98,188. 
SARAJEVO bee Bosna Serai 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, a town of the Umted 
States, New Yoik, about 35 miles north of Albany, 
pleasantly situated on a sandy plain, partly surrounded 
by a beautiful grove of pines, and brought into com 
mumcatioii with distant parts of the country both by 
hnes of railway and by Lakes George and Champlain 
It owes its existence and prosperity to its mineral- 
springs, which have made it the most celebrated 
watering place m the Umted States, and for tne 
accommodation of the summer visitors a number of 
splendid hotels have been erected The sprmgs, 
twenty three m number, are characterized by their 
salme and chalybeate ingredients, combmed with 
carbonic acid gas They are not only very efficacious 
m many cases of m veterate disease, but have a powerful 
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effect in renovating the system when enfeebled by 
sedentary habits or over exertion, and are hence m 
such repute as annually to attract m the summer 
season upwards of 35,000 visitors Besides the water 
thus us^ large quantities are bottled and sold m 
various parts of the Umon Pop (1890), 11,975 
SARATOV, a government in the south east of 
Russia, lat 48" to 53" 10' N , Ion 42" 20' to 51“ 30' 
K , bounded north by Penza and Simbirsk, east by 
Samara and Astrakhan, south by Astrakhan, south- 
west by Don Cossacks, west and north-west by Vor- 
onetz and Tambov, greatest length, north to south, 
about 800 miles, greatest breadth, about 230 miles, 
area, 32, 61 3 square miles The whole eastern boundary 
18 formed by the Volga, which here flows m a s s w 
direction A range of heights of moderate elevation 
extends at a short distance from the nver, and m 
a direction nearly parallel to it, forming the water 
shed between the basins of the Caspian and the Sea 
of Azoff To the latter basin the far greater part of 
the government belongs, being dramed chiefly by the 
Khoper and Medvieditza, affluents of the Don The 
surface is generally diversified by numerous hills and 
low ranges, with intervening valleys, where a mild 
climate and good soil combine m raising heavy crops 
of com, and covering large tracts with the richest pas- 
ture The prmcipal exports are com, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, hops, and madder In the neighbourhood of 
the town of Saratov the mulberry is cultivated to 
some extent for rearing silk worms There is no 
mineral product of any conserjuence 'J’he great 
majority of the inhabitants are Russians, with a con 
siderable mixture of I'atars and Mordvins Besides 
these, a number of colonists, consisting of Germans, 
Ircnch, Swiss, and Swedes, have been introduced 
The first German colonists were drawn hither by 
Catherine II in 170 5, and they now number con 
sidcrably over 200,000 souls They have greatly 
improved the industry of the district both by their 
labour and their example J'or a<hnimstrativo pur 
)scs the goiemment is divided mto ten districts 
op (1897), 2,419,884 
S 4KATOV, a town of Russia, capital of the above 
government, on the right hank of the Volga, 469 miles 
south east of Moscow, in a warm and fertile valley, 
inclosed by lofty and well wooded limestone hills 
It consists of the town propei, surrounded by a wall 
and foss(‘ and of a suburb, and having been nearly 
burned down in 1811 has been rebuilt in a much 
improved form, though most of the houses still 
continue to be of wood It n the seat of several 
important courts and public offices, contains nu 
merous churches, court houses, a merchant house, 
gymnasium with botanical gerden, a museum (1885), 
and several handsome mansions, occupied by nobility, 
and has manufactures of cordage, bells, pottery, 
tiles, tobacco, soap, woollen cloth, cotton and silk 
stuffs, &c , an important tiade, piiiieipilly transit, 
by the Volga, between Moscow and Astrakhan , and 
a very large annual fair Pop (1897), 137,109 
SARAWAK, an independent state m Borneo, 
governed by an Englishniaii with the title of Kajah, 
and now under British protection It is situated on 
the western or north w estern side of the island, and 
its coast extends from Capo J )atoo on the south west 
to Kidorong Point on the north east, having a length 
of about 300 miles, the inland boundary is niiinly 
formed by the Dutch tern tones, while in the north 
east IS the independent sultanate of Borneo Proper, 
also now under British protection, population, about 
800,000 The shore is generally low and undulating, 
but immediately behind it the ground nses rapidly 
and becomes mountainous The soil, consisting gen 
erally of black vegetable mould on strong yellow hiam, 
IS very productive, and seems peculiarly adapted to the 


sugar-cane, which grows readily even without oulti 
vation, and under the careful culture of the Chinese 
often attams a height of 18 feet, and abounds in 
sacchanne juice of the nchest quahty Cloves, nut 
megs, and cinnamon also thrive well, but the more 
important vegetable productions are cocoa-nuts, rice, 
and sago Metals, particularly gold, antimony, and 
mekel, are very abundant, and are worked to a con- 
siderable extent Diamonds and other precious stones 
are also found, and excellent coal, favourably situated 
both for working and shipping, hjis been discovered 
The original inhabitants are Dyaks, but are now very 
much intermixed with Malays ancl Chinese They 
had made considerable progress m civilization, but 
owing to misgovemment ancl marauding expeditions 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves and other plunder 
wore m a wretched condition till the late Sir James 
Brooke was appointed rajah The rajahship was 
conferred upon Sir James by the Sultan of Borneo 
m return for distinguished services in quelling dis 
turbauces and restoring order Under his mild yet 
vigorous admmistration a happy change was pro 
ducod, and is extending its benehts beyond Sarawak 
to the adjoining territories Sir James Brooke, who 
died m 18b8, has been succeeded in the sovereignty 
of the country by hia nephew, Sir Charles Brooke 
The o\j)oits consist chiefly of guttapercha, sago, 
edible birds’ nmts, and antimony, of which last 
article 2000 tons are annually shipped to Singapore 

The scat of the government is at Sarawak (for 
merly called A u* hinq)^ on a rivoi of the same name 
It coubiats of a native and a Euiopean town A 
SIX gun battery commands the re leh immediately 
below the town, ami there a number of Chinese 
houses have been built M iny of these bouses, 
raised on jiosts, and fonntd of wood, have a very 
respectable appearance 'Fhe trade of the town is 
considerable, and is earned on chiefly in large boats, 
some of them of 100 tons, which sail annually to 
Singapore with sago and other productions of the 
coast, receiving in exeh inge Europe in goods, Javanese 
cloths, brass work, and eoaise eaitlienware, made in 
China Many of the inhabitants are employed m 
the gold mines m the vieimty l^ip estimated at 
25,000 

SARCTNA, a microscopic fungus of the ordei 
Sacch iromycetes, and of the division Protophyta of 
the vegetable kingdom It consists of cubic or pris- 
matic mosses, made up generally of eight, sixteen, or 
sixty four rounded, cubic cells, the faces of each cell 
bfing divided mto four frustules or projections by 
two light grooves which cut each other at right 
angles Each cell has a diameter of about to 

y^Trth of a line, and consists either of a completely 
homogeneous mass only, without nucleus or granula 
tions, or of such a mass with four, sometimes two oi 
three, nucleuses The cells are Beparate<l from each 
other by rectangular stn«e Sarcinfi* are found some 
times m consicleiable quantities m the vomitings oi 
persons ill with chrome affections of the stomach, in 
the fecees of chrome diarrho a, &c , they have like 
wise been detected m the stomachs of rabbits, dogs, 
tortoises, and other animals, m the unue, in the pus 
of gangrenous abscesses, m the bones, &c 

The apj>earance of Sareintje m vomitings mdicates 
a particular form of dyspepsia, for which the best 
known remedy is that recommended by Professor 
Jenner, namely, sulphate of soda, of which 10 grams 
to 1 drachm, dissolved in water, and taken B<x)n after 
a meal, will lie found attended by beneficial results 

SARCODE, the name given to the primary oi 
elementary matter (otherwise known as Protoplaank 
or Bioplasm) of which the bodies of aU Uvmg beings, 
animals and plants, are composed. The lowest am 
inals and plants are composed wholly of this sarcKide- 
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matter, which is a compound of albuminous nature, Assyna in the seventh century B 0 He waa the 
ooosisting of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, eldest son of Esarhaddon, grandson of Sennacherib, 
in high oombimng proportions, together with traces and great-grandson of Sargon, and succeeded to the 
of phosphorus and sulphur It forms one of the throne in 668 b o His first campaign was against 
proitin compounds of Mulder Wherever life or Egypt, where Tirhakah of Ethiopia had made him- 
vitality appears this sarcode is present, and it is self master and overthrown Eaarhaddon's system 
therefore to be viewed as the essenti^ medium of princes tnbutary to Assyria. Tirhakah, defeated 
without which life cannot exist The highest animal m a battle in the north east, fled from Memphis, 
and plant in their earlier stages are composed simply pursued by the Assyrians in boats up the Nile, and 
of this matter , the process of development gradually retired altf)gcther from Egypt His successor IJr- 
evolving out of this primitive basis the elaborate darnane occupied Upper Egypt for a time, but he 
structure of the perfect form The community or waa defeated and dii\en south, and an immense 
universality of this sarcode has led some biologists amount of booty was taken from Thebes by the 
to regard it as being much more intimately associ- Assyrians Asur bam pal afterwards besieged Tyre, 
ated with vital actions than any mere medium for the but failed to take it, though a strict blockade in- 
exhibition of life could be, and hence the ‘physical duced the ruler to come to terms and j>ay tribute 
theory of life,* which regards vitality as an actual The kings of Arvad, Cilicia, and Tabal were also 
property of this sarcode, came to be enunciated As ])ut in subjection, and Gyges of Lydia sent in his 
discussed more fully in the article Protoplasm, submission, though later he assisted Psammetichus 
(which see), this theory is at present untenable, and in throwing off the Assyrian yoke in Egypt Urtaku, 
illogical in its aspec*ts as compaied with the theory of king of Elam, to the east of the Tigris, advanced 
a vital force, which regards life as a force or pnn- against Babylonia, but was driven back by Asur- 
ciple distinct from the matter it m vests bam pal On Urtaku s death his sons, whose lives 

SAHCOPIIAGUS (Greek, saias, flesh, and were in danger from Teumman, the usurping sue 

I eat), originally a species of limestone, found m the cessor, sought the protection of Assyria, and war 
neighbourhood of Assoa, in Mysia, which, according with Elam again broke out, with the result that 
to Pliny (Hist Natur ii 96, andxxxvi 17), had the Asur gained a great victory near Susa, captured 
power of destroying within forty days the corpses and beheaded Teumman, and j^laced Urtaku’s sons 
put into it, so that nothing remained entire except over the kingdom as his vassals Not long after, 
the teeth Hence the name This quality brought Asur’s brother Samas sum ukin, who ruled Baby- 
the stone into use for cofhns, au<l thus the name Ionia as a vassal king, revolted and was joiii^ 
came to be applied to all cofhns of stone, though by the Elamites, Arabians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
often used for a contrary purpose to that which the Chaldmans, and others Ajsur bam pal defeated the 
name expresses 1 he most ancient sarcophagi are strong combination, and then laid siege to the four 
those of Egypt, some of which are as old as the pyra towns, Babylon, Borsijipa, Sippara, and Cutha, in 
mids l*ho earlier ones were cut m the shape of which the leaders of the revolt took refuge His 
square chests, and when not perfectly plain were brother avoided capture by burning his palace around 
ornamented with two lotus leaves The later ones him His next great camjiaign was against Elam 
were of vanous fonns, the most usual bemg that of and its king Ummanaldas II , and on this occasion 
an Egyptian mummy swathed The matenal of he followed up his victory by looting Susa and ra/ing 
which the latter were commonly made was red it to the ground His last military exploits were 
granite, and the cofhns were ornamented with mythic mime successful struggles with Arabian forces, and 
scenes and inscriptions The most remarkable of he had a triumphal procession through Nineveh to 
the Egyptian sarcophagi are the oriental alabaster celebrate his victories He is supposed to have died 
one of Scti I m the SaOne Museum, that of Ramses m 625 b o , but the latter part of his reign is obscure 
III m the Louvre, and that of Nectanebes I m the He was not the mere sensualist of the classical 
British Museum Recent discovenes have shown accounts, though doubthss sensual enough The 
that the Phcemcian kings were buned m sarcophagi remains of his splendid palace, with its priceless 
of basalt or alabaster, mummy shaped, but differently library, have liccn exc avated at Kuyunjik His name 
ornamented from those of the Egyptians Of these appears m E^ia iv 10 as Asnapper (R V Osnapper), 
the most remarkable is that of Esmunarar, king of bARDES, or Sardis, the ancient capital of Lydia, 
Sidon, bearmg a long mscnption m Phcenician, and on the nver Pactolus, not far from the mount Tmolus 
supposed to be of date 674 bo A sarcophagus of Under the Persians it was a magnificent city, and 
one of the lungs of J udah, in the form of a rectangular a great market for slaves, on the commercial route 
chest, 18 to be seen in the Louvre A number of from Asia to Europe The Greelcs conquered and 
sarcophagi have bpen found in Greece, but they burned it 600 B c An earthquake again destroyed 
mostly belong to the first centunesof the Christian era it, but Tibenus rebuilt it Sardis waa the seat of 
Etruscan sarcophagi of the fourth century B c are one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse A 
made of alabaster, terra cotta, or pepenno, and nchly small village stands at present on its site, and 
decorated with reliefs representing mythical subjects considerable rums still attest its ancient grandeur 
Those of the Romans, in the days of the repubhe, SARDICA, an ancient town in Lower Dacia, on 
were plain chests with little or no ornament, but the site of the modern Bulgarian town of Sofia or 
under the empire it was the custom to have them Sophia The Emperor Galerius was bom m its 
nchly ornamented after the manner of the Etruscans vicinity, but the town is chiefly celebrated as the 
Of sarcophagi displaying Ohnstian art two remarkable place where an ecclesi istical council was held in 
ones of red porphyry are at present m the Vatican — 347, at which Athan-u^ius defended himself against 
those of St Constantia and St Helena. The practice the Arians and the pi elates of the East As the 
of using stone chests in thebunal of distinguished per- latter were outnumbered by those of the West, the 
sons 18 to some extent contmued to the present day supporters of Athanasius, they retired to Philip- 
SARD, or Sardoin, a variety of cornelian, which popolis, and formed a separate synod. Accordmg 
exhibitsby reflected light a dull reddish brown colour, to Gibbon this council reveals the first symptoms 
but by transmitted light appears of a nch blood-red of discord and schism between the Greek and Latin 
colour Churches 

SARD AN AP ALUS (Assyrian, Asur-hant-pal^ SARDINE {Clupea sardtna), a species of Teleos- 
Asur IS the creator of a son*), a great king of lean fishes, included m the Hemug family (Clu- 
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pdde), «nd closely resembling the PilohArd (which 
see) m form. It is, however, of smaller size than 
that familiar fish, and takes the place of the hemng 
in ^e Mediterranean Sea, off the Sardmian coast, 
and on the coasts of France, as, for example, on the 
Bnttany sea-board. The flesh is considered ex- 
tremely dehcate, and is prepared for consumpt in a 
variety of ways. The process and trade of curmg the 
sardines is earned on briskly at Concameau, at which 
port 13,000 men are engaged m the fishery, and also 
atDoiiamenez. Large quantities of these fishes appear 
to be sold m the fresh state, whilst still larger quan- 
tities, preserved m a manner about to be noticed, are 
exported, packed m the familiar tins About 4,000,000 
boxes of sardmes are said to be cured and preserved 
in oil for French consumpt alone The fishes, when 
bought for cunng, are first beheaded and then gutted, 
and sorted according to their sizes They are then 
washed, to cleanse them, m sea water, by women, 
who are said to earn at this work from 12 to 20 francs 
per week. The fishes are next dried by being sus- 
pended on nets or willows in the open air, and they 
are then plunged into a cauldron of the purest olive- 
oil, which IB kept boiling over a furnace The sar- 
dmes are laid in the cauldron on wire gratings, two 
rows deep, and are kept therein until sufficiently 
cooked, when they are taken out and allowed to 
dnp, the oil-dnppmgs bemg carefully collected 
They are now packed in the tin cases, which are filled 
with oil, and sealed hermetically It is said that 
the men whose duty it is to solder the lids on the 
boxes earn large wages, but that they have to buy 
all the fish th it may be spoiled through carelessness 
or even inadvertence m the sealing process After 
bemg sealed the tins of sardmes are boiled in a 
steam-chest, and the efficacy of the sealing is tested 
by the fact that those tins which have been imper- 
fectly closed do not bulge out as they ought to do 
when hermetically sealed The offal and waste of 
the sardme-cunng industry is sold as valuable manure 
to the farmers The meshes of the sardine nets are 
of peculiar conformation, and are ada[>ted to seciiiely 
retain these small fishes, and the fishermen in some 
places also throw into the sea a kind of bait prepared 
from the eggs of the cod, with the view of attracting 
the sardmes to the spot Pilchards are now often 
prepared like sardines, and some authorities maintain 
that the two fishes belong to one and the same spe 
cies Young hemngs are so prepared in the Baltic 
SARDINIA, Island op (Italian, Sardeg7ui\ the 
largest island m the Mediterranean Sea after Sicily, 
and before the formation of the Kingdom of Italy, 
forming with its surrounding islands, the principal 
of which are San Aiitioco, San Pietro, Asmara, 
Madalena, Tavolara, and Caprera, that part of the 
Sardmian States named the Kingdom of Sardinia 
It extends from lat 38” 60' to 41” 15' N , Ion 8” 6' 
to 9° 50' E , greatest length, from Cape Teulada m 
the south to Longo Sardo in the north, 152 miles, 
central breadth, about 66 miles, area, including the 
small islands along the coast, 9350 square miles 
It 18 divided mto two provinces, Caglian and Sassan 
— the former comprising the districts of Caglian, 
Iglesias, Onstano, and Lanusei, and the latter those 
of Nuoro, Alghero, Ozier^ Sassan, and Tempio Total 
population m 1901, 789,314 It is nearly m the form 
of a parallelogram, and though not without consider- 
able m dentations, especially on the southern and 
western coasts, is very compact On the north it is 
separated from the Island of Corsica W the Strait of 
Bonifamo, not quite 7 miles wide The opmion of 
geologists, founded on the similanty and general 
appearance of the strata on the opposite coasts, is 
that the two islands were ongmally one, and that 
a subsidenoe m the strata formed the channel which 


now flows between them. This vihw is confirmed 
by the number of islands which he m the eastern 
part of the channel, and form a kmd of oonnectmg 
links by which the continuity of the two islands is 
still rendered almost visible. 

Co<ut9 — The north c<ni8t is generally rugged and 
precipitous, presenting a succession of bold head- 
lands, of which those of Testa Grossa, near the Bay 
of Santa Reparata, and Falcone, are the most con- 
spicuous. The pnncipal bay is that of Porto Torres, 
in the Gulf of Asmara, having a low beach, with 
lagoons extending along its eastern and southern 
shores, but rising towards the west mto precipitous 
cliffs, terminating on the mainland in Cape Falcone, 
and thereafter continued north in the long and rugged 
island of Asmara. The west coast, stretching south 
from Cape Falcone, continues steep and rugged, and 
presents, among other remarkable headlands, that of 
Cape Argentiera, forming the extremity of a rocky 
mountain upwarii of 2000 feet in height, but beyond 
this, after passing the bold and picturesque cliffs of 
Monte Ghiscera, the coast turns suddenly east, and 
forms the Bay of Alghero, where a remarkable 
change takes place, and the beach becomes Imed 
with hills of fine white sand To the south of 
Alghero the sand disa^ipears, and a range of gentle 
hills, planted with vineyards, fines the shores as far 
as Poglma, when the coast again resumes its rocky 
character, presenting a succession of trap cliffs, which 
extend to Cape Marargiu, and thence to Point Mova^ 
near the town of Bosa A kind of table land succeeds, 
and is continued, though with occasional interruptions, 
as far as Cape Mannu, conspicuous by the round tower 
on its tabled cliff of moderate height 'J’he beach 
now lowers, and trending east, forms the large and 
nearly semicircular expanse of the Bay of Onstano, 
the northern and southern extremities of which, Capes 
San Marco and La Frosca, are above 5 miles apart 
The shore around this bay consists of a low alluvial 
tract, bounding a succession of large lagoons Rocks 
again appear towards Cape La Frasca, and continue 
with little intemij)tion to Cape Peeora, from which 
the coast trends along the base of Monte Ferru to 
Point Rama, where a remarkable conical rock, called 
Pan di Zucchero, comes into view A large open bay, 
called Porto Paglia, succeeds, and beyond it the coasts 
become fined by a group of islands, of which St Pietro 
and St Antioco form, with their ojiposite coasts, a 
spacious harbour, with safe anchorage in every wind 
Between the east coast of Antioco and the mam 
land 18 the Gulf of Palmas, the northern shore of 
which consists of a succession of fiat islets, which 
often join at low water, while its southern extremity, 
after presenting the bare and sloping promt)ntory of 
Point Piombo, terminates m the still more remarkable 
headland of Cape Teulada, which consists of a long 
range of precipitous cliffs, nearly 900 feet high, 
running out into the sea, with a breadth of little 
more than ^ mile, and forming the most southerly 
pomt of the whole island A bay of the same name 
opens between this headland and Cape Spartivento 
The shore is m some parts fiat, but in others runs 
along the base of rugged granite mountains, and 
particularly towards the east has a barren and deserted 
appearance Turning north from Cape Spartivento a 
number of rocky islets present themselves, fining a low 
and marshy beach, which contmues almost unbroken 
till the Island of Son Macano is reached, formmg 
the south-west entrance of the Gulf of Caglian. 
This gulf, extendmg from Cape Pula on the west 
to Cape Carbonara on the east, a distance of about 
24 miles, and stretching mland for nearly 12 miles, 
18 m many respects the most important oi the island. 
Besides having the capital situated on its northern 
shore, it everywhere furnishes excellent anchorage 
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in ample depth, and in the grounds along and behind 
it exhibits the best specimens of cultivation of which 
Sardinia can boast The east coast, from Cape 
Carbonara northwards, stretches nearly m a straight 
line, the continuity of which is seldom mtemipted 
by indentations The only bays deserving of notice 
are those of Orosei and Terranova. The coast line 
presents similar features to those which have already 
been described, low beaches and rocky cliffs often 
succeeding each other within very short distances The 
most conspicuous of all the headlands is that of Monte 
Santo, a rugged promontory upwards of 2400 feet 
high, sloping towards the sea, and termmatmg in bold 
precipices of limestone, withm which is an extensive 
cave fantastically adorned with enormous milk white 
stalactites 

Mountains and Streams — The interior is gener- 
ally mountainous, the great chain which traverses 
Corsica from north to south bemg evidently, notwith 
standing the intemiption of the btrait of Bonifacio, 
continued into Sardinia, where it usually follows the 
same direction, but occasionally sends out transverse 
branches east to west The culminating point of these 
mountams is the peak of Genargt ntu, winch is situated 
a little to the east of the centre of the island, and attains 
the height of 6132 feet The next highest summit 
is the peak of Limbarra, 4330 feet, belonging to the 
transverse range of that name, and situated in the north 
Several other summits reach from 3000 to 4000 feet 
Between the mountam ndgos are several e\ten8ive 
plains, of whuh the most eelebiated for beauty and 
fertiUty are those of the Cainpidano in the south, 
stretching between Caglian and Onstmo, and of 
Ozien m the north Besides these there are several 
laige sandy or stony districts called macthu^ of a very 
sterile nature The streams are numerous, and add 
considerably to the fertility of the distncta through 
which they pass, but are of no navigable importance 
The Tirso, the largest, pours its waters into the Gulf 
of Onstano on the west coast N«xt to it are the 
Coguinas, which flows north west into the Gulf of 
I'orto Torres or Asmara the ilumendosa, which 
pursues the earlier part of its course between two 
mountam ridges, turns south east, and discharges 
itself on the east coast, and the Mannu, which 
falls mto the Gulf of Caglian The lakes are situated 
chiefly m the vicinity of the coast, where they form 
a series of lagoons 

Geolofjy — In regard to geological structure the far 
greater part of the rocks are of crystalline texture, 
and belong to the earliest formations, consisting of 
granite overlain b^ gneiss and mica schist These 
rocks extend without interruption over the whole 
of the north-east and east sidts of the island, and 
after disappearing beneath an irregular belt of sedi- 
mentary rocks of the Silunan system again nse to 
the surface and occupy considerable tracts both m 
the south east and south Trachyte, basalt, and 
other rocks of volcanic formation are most largely 
developed in the north-west, but also occupy a great 
number of isolated spots throughout the island, and 
more especially in the south west, where the adjacent 
islands of St Pietro and St Antioco are almost 
entirely composed of them. In many cases the 
mouths of ancient craters and the lava streams issuing 
from them can be distinctly traced Besides the 
sedimentary Silurian rocks already mentioned as 
breaking the continuity of the granite on the east 
a large tract m the south west belongs to the same 
formation, appearing on the west coast, both to 
the north and souUi of Cape Fecoro^ extending 
considerably inland past the town of Iglesias, and 
then curvmg round m a south-south-west direc- 
tion tdl it reaches the southern extremity of the 
islaad and fonns the remarkable promontory of 


Teulada. The limestones and chalks at the top of 
the secondary formation are not largely developed, 
but occupy a number of isolated tracts both m the 
interior and on the coast In the latter portion 
they form conspicuous objects lu the north-west, 
where the chffs to the north of the Gulf of Alghero 
are composed of them, and m the east, where they 
form the great mass of Monte Santo, and contain 
its celebrated stalactical cave Tertiary rocks of 
travertine, marl, and sandstone occupy a considerablo 
tract near the town, and along the Gulf of Sassan, 
and also in the soutli, w here they form the eastern 
boundary of the plain of Campidano That plam 
itself, howe\cr, has a deep covering of alluvium, 
which partly accounts for its remarkable fertility 
Similar tracts of alluvium, though of much more 
limited extent, are found in the Plain of Ozien m 
the north, and along the Gulf of Palmas m the 
south, and that of Pagha in the south-west 

Mineials — The mineral nches of the island were 
well known to the ancients, whose extensi ve workings 
can still be traced 1 radition enumerates gold among 
its metals, but no traces of it can now be founcL 
Lead, however, exists m considerable abundance, 
and IS generally highly argentiferous Mines of it 
are profusely scattered over various districts Zinc 
ore (calamine) is worked, and as well as lead ore is 
exported Copper occurs in several quarters, and 
occasionally furnishes beautiful specimens of mala- 
chite Quicksilver has been found, and was once 
partially woikecl, and both bismuth and antimony 
are said to exist, iron of excellent quality la plen 
tifully distributed, and is worked m several dis- 
tnets The other mineral products deserving of 
notice are porjihyry, basalt, alabaster, marble, volcanic 
enamels, rock crystals, and a variety of beautiful 
pebbles, lignite, gyjisum, and nitre Salt, m its 
mineral form, has only been found in the grottoes 
of Serrenti, but is extensively obtained from the 
salt pans along the coast, and forms one of the most 
profitable sources of royal revenue, for the sake of 
which it IB strictly maintained as a government mou 
opoly 

Climate — The climate of Sardinia has for many 
ages borncj a very bad name, and though the cause 
cannot be easily ascertained, there can be no doubt as 
to the fact that at certain seasons large districts be 
come so insalubrious as to be regularly deserted by 
their inhabitants, while in others the mortality is 
remarkably great I'he range of the thermometer is 
between 34® and 90°, and the mean annual tempera 
ture 61 ° 7' Henc e neither heat nor cold can lie said 
to bo m excess During the hot season, m the low 
lymg lands, miasmata are continually arising to tamt 
the air, the malignant properties of which become so 
virulent at night or in the cool of the evenmg that the 
natives never quit their homes until an hour after 
simnse, and hasten to return before sunset, carefully 
closing every door and window The disease which 
then prevails is known by the name of intemperv^ 
and IS said to be even more fatal than the malaria by 
which parts of Italy and Sicily are infested 

Vegetation f CuHivationy <Lc — The whole surface 
of Sardinia has been divided into three portions 
— one occupied by mountains, which, where not 
absolutely barren, are covered with forests or clothed 
with pasture, one occupied by marshes, lagoons, and 
the almost stonle macchie, and one under tolerably 
regular culture, as arable land, olive yard, vineyard, 
&c Much of this land is of very remarkable fertility , 
and though, from the very imperfect system of agn- 
culture pursued, the average produce does not exceed 
1 m 7 or 8, a return of 16 to 20 m some favoured dis- 
tricts IS not uncommon The gram thus raised consid- 
erably exceeds the consumption of the present inhabi- 
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tants, and might easily be increased so as to supply 
three times the number The whole operations o£ the 
farm are conducted m the most antiquated and 
slovenly manner The plough, a rude instrument 
without a coulter, and frequently devoid of any iron 
appendage, merely scratches the ground to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches, and the corn, first thrashed on the 
ground by the tread of mares and colts on a spot 
called argtoloy prepared by paimg the sward and 
beating smooth with a mallet, is winnowed by bemg 
thrown up mto the air The principal crop is wheat, 
which is generally of excellent quality, and forms 
an important article of export in the form not only 
of gram but of flour, biscuit, and maccarom The 
culture of barley is more limited, and the quality of 
the produce is compaiatively inferior, mai/e thrives 
well, and though not yet a general crop is nsmg rapidly 
mto favour, fcans and pease are extensively grown 
both fot home consumption and export The vine 
IS well adapted both to the climate and the soil The 
produce, however, is more remarkable for its (juantity 
than its quality, all the preparatory proceasts being 
conducted in a careless and imperfect manner The 
most esteemed wines are those of the Campidano, 
Alghero, Sorso, and Ogliastro Beautiful and exten 
Rive olive grounds are met with m various quarters, 
>mt the culture might easily be extended and made 
much more profitable than it has yet proved to be 
The best oil is th it of Sasson. The only other crops 
deserving of notice are tobacco, which is grown to 
some extent m several distncts, but particularly 
around Sassan, Alghero, and the adjacent villages, 
linseed, which is produced in the greatest abundance 
in the neighbourhood of Onstano, cotton, for which 
the soil and < limate of the Campidano appear well 
adapted, madder, winch grows wild m many parts 
of the island, and, though neglects d, might easily be 
cultivated to grtat advantage, and silk, well fitted 
to become a staple product, but at present produced 
chiefly for amusement 

Zoology — (Tameof all kinds is very abundant Wild 
boars, stags, deer, and muftlons frequent the woods and 
forcsto, and foxes, hares, and rabbits are so numerous 
that their skins furnish a considerable article of export 
From the extent of sea coast the fisheries naturally 
form an important branch of industry, but the slug- 
gishness of the Sardinians has allowed the manage- 
ment of them to fall almost entirely mto the hands 
of strangers The most valuable fishery is that of 
the tunny, which is carried on extensively on various 
parts of the coast Anchovies and sardines, the 
latter at one time so numerous as to have derived 
their name from the island, have become compara- 
tively scarce line mullet, bream, eels, and other 
fish abound, and are stajile articles of consumption 
and commerce The coral fisheries, more celebrated 
m ancient than in modern times, are still carried on 
on the western and southern coasts, where they employ 
from 200 to 300 boats, which arrive annually from 
Naples and Genoa. The Pinna nohilia also, the 
inhabitant of a shell of from 15 inches to 27 inches 
in length, abounds m the smooth water of shallow 
bays, as at Porto-Conte and Liscia, and becomes the 
object of an important fishery, partly on account of 
the pearls, generally of very mdifferent quality, 
obtained from it, and still more on account of its 
byssuB, or tuft of silky hair, which is about 8 mches 
long, and is spun mto gloves, stockmgs, or other 
articles of dress 

Manufactwrea and Trade — Manufactures have 
made very little progfress, and are chiefly confined 
to a few coarse tissues woven by the women at their 
homes for pnvate use Tobacco and gunpowder, 
both, like Bidt, government monthlies, are manufac- 
tured to a condderable extent The trade consists 
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of the exports of raw produce, t^e greater part of 
which have already been enumerated, inoludmg com, 
wine, brandy, timber, seeds, tish, cattle, leiS ore^ 
calamine, salt, tobacco, &c , the imports molude al 
the ordmary tissues, more especially cotton, oolomal 
produce, hosiery, hardware and metals, hemp and 
cordage, &c One groat obstacle to the progress of 
trade was the miserable state of the roads, which long 
continued impracticable for wheel carnages This 
has been to some extent remov ed by the formation of 
a good road, which travtrses the island throughout its 
whole length from Caglion to Sassan, and of several 
branch roads to the most im|K>rtaut places not on 
the direct line Several railways have also been 
constructed The coinage, wc ights, and measures are 
the same now as those on the mainland 

Qoiemmtnty People^ and Htatoi y — Sardmia, until 
1 848, was governed by a viceroy It is now governed 
m the same manner as the prov mces on the mainland 
The inhalntants resemble the Spaniards rather than 
the ItabauB m character Their demeanour is grave 
and dignified compared with the vivacity of the 
Italians, and they are charactenzed by their unwaver- 
ing fidelity to their sovereign, their chivalnc sense of 
honour, and their hospitality They have suffered 
much, however, from long neglect and misgovemment, 
are both ignorant and bigoted, and when they have 
received an miury are msatiable in their thirst of 
revenge, the celebiated blood-fcuds being still by no 
means unt t)iniuon W ith the exception of the inhabi- 
tants of iJagliari and Sassan, the two chief towns of 
the island, the Sardinians have os yet been little influ- 
enced by the modern advances of civilization, and m 
some remote distncts the traveller may imagme him- 
self transferred to a ))enod several centunes earlier 
The language consists of a number of dialects differ- 
ing widely in many of their loots , several of them 
clom 1^ resemble Sp unsh It is estimated that only 
about eighty lu the thousand of the inhabitants are 
able to road and wnte, so defective is the state of 
education The early history of the island is involved 
in much obscunty Its original inhabitants, accord 
ing to Cicero of Libyo Phiinician, and according to 
Strabo of Tyrrhene extraction, were living indepen 
dent when, about « 0 530, they were attacked by 
the Carthaginians, and obliged, after a valiant but 
ineffectual resistance, to quit the low country and 
retire into their mountain fastnesses Burmg the 
first Punic war the Homans made strenuous exertions 
to become m inters of the island, and ultimately, on 
agreeing to make peace, obtained a formal session of 
it from the Carthagini ins This cession appears to 
have left a ranklmg feeling in the breasts of the latter, 
and IS expressly mentioned by Livy as one of the 
causes which led to the second Punic war, in which 
Home, though finally victorious, was brought to the 
brink of ruin by Hannibal During the struggles 
between Home and Carthage Sardinia often became 
the theatre of war, and suffered ecpially from both the 
powerful states which contended for its possession At 
a very early period the inhabitants were converted to 
Chnstiamty, and were in couise of time brought mto 
close connection with the Papal see, which, having 
once fixed its hold, has never rehnquished it In civil 
affairs they were not more fortunate, and passed suo- 
cesBivel^T mto the hands of the Vandals, the Goths, 
the Longobards, and Saracens By the united efforts 
of the Genoese and Pisans the Saracens were ultim- 
ately exjielled from the island, and then rival clauns 
were set up for it by its liberators themselves Durmg 
the disputes that ensued some of the judges or gover- 
nors succeeded m estabhshmg themselves as indepen- 
dent prmces In 1297 Boniface VIII mvested the 
Kings of Arragon with Sardmia, and it continued m 
the possession of Spam till 1708, when it was taken 
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pomession of by the British In 1718, In terms of 
the Peace of Utrecht, it was yielded to Austria In 
1720 it was ceded by Austria to Victor Amadeus II , 
duke of Savoy, in exchange for Sicily The Dnke 
of Savoy thereafter assumed the title of King of Sar 
dinia, which was finally exchanged in 1861 for that 
of King of Italy. 

SAfelNIAN MONARCHY, a former kingdom 
of the south of Europe, composed of the Island of 
Sardinia and of several countries of the Contment 
Previous to the annexations to its territories conse- 
quent on the events of 1869, and the disjunction from 
It of the Duchy of Savoy and the county of Nice, 
which, m the same year, were ceded to and now form 
part of France, it comprised in the whole an extent 
of 28,229 square miles, with a population in 1858 of 
6,194,807 The continental parts of which the Sar- 
diman monarchy was composed were as follows — 
The Duchy of Savoy, the Principality of Piedmont, 
the county of Nice or Nizza, the Duchy of Genoa, 
the Island of Sardinia, and parts of the Duchies of 
Montferrat and Milan These were divided for 
administrative purposes mto eleven divisions — IViin, 
Genoa, Chambdry, Alessandna, Coni, Novara, Nice, 
Annecy, Ivrea, Savona, and Vercelli In 1860 the 
revenue was estimated at 149,343,441 francs or 
£6,973,787, and the expenditure at 167,806,376 francs 
or £6,312,216 The national debt on January 1, 1858, 
amounted to 677,020,228 francs or £27,080,809 
The army in 1869 numbered 76,172 men, exclusive 
of the reserve, and the fleet consisted of twenty- 
nine ships with 436 guns A new constitution was 
voluntanly granted by Charles Albert m 1848 It 
appointed two legislative chambers, guaranteed the 
freedom of the press, and introduced many important 
reforms The Roman Catholic was the religion of 
the state, but all other fonns were tolerated The 
liust Sardinian king was Victor Emmanuel II , after 
wards king of Italy, who succc'tdcd to the throne in 
1849 The royal title was King of Sardinia, Cyprus, 
and Jerusalem, and Duke of Savoy The crown 
pnnee was styled Prince of Piedmont 

Htstory — The country which formed the Sardinian 
States was known in ancient times m its southern 
art by the name of Liguria, and in its northern part, 
ounded on the north by the Penmne, and on the 
west by the Graian and Cottian Alps, by the name 
of Gallia Cisalpma. Savoy, separated from the other 
parts, and lying beyond the Alps, was considered as 
belonging to Gallia Narbonensis To this remote 
comer of the temtory belongs the honour of havmg 
established the present monarchy Much obscunty, 
however, hangs over the ongm of the house of Savoy 
Its records cannot be considered authentic before the 
middle of the eleventh century, when Humbert, count 
of Maunenne, a great vassal of Rudolf III of Bur- 
^indy, appears exercismg jurisdiction not only over 
Maunenne, but vanous other parts of Savoy, the 
Lower Valais, and Aosta This jurisdiction was 
extended to the banks of the Po by Humbert’s son 
Otho, who died m 1060, leaving two sous, who became 
successively counts of Savoy The younger, Ama- 
deus II , was succeeded by Humbert III m 1091 
Under him the fortunes of his house suffered a tem- 
porary eclipse, and several great towns, includmg 
Tunn, Asti, and others, threw off their allegiance 
His successor, Amadeus III , recovered the greater 
part of what had been lost, but a long senes of 
changes followed, during which the house of Savoy 
was sometimes brought to the very verge of destruction, 
and at other tunes attained to such prospenty as to 
excite the jealousies or fears of neighbouring states 
One of the counts, called Peter, ruled from 1263 to 
3268 He added the canton of Vand to his domi- 
nions, and in many ways improved the fortunes of 


his house He is not nnknown to English history, 
having, m 1241, before his succession, paid a visit to 
Henry III of England, who had married his sister 
Henry made hun Earl of Richmond, and gave him 
for residence a palace on the banks of the Thames^ 
which hence took the name of Savoy House Among 
Peter's successors the most distinguished are Ama 
deus V, whose prosperous rule, from 1284 to 1823. 
procured him the title of Great, Aymon, who suc- 
ceeded in 1829, to the exclusion of his niece, m virtue 
of the Salic law, then first declared to be in force in 
Savoy, and m succession Amadeus VL VII and 
VIII, all of whom ruled prosperously Amadeus 
VIII , in particular, at the termination of his long 
reign of forty nine years, m 1440, left his Buccessor 
m possession of temtones which gave him a dis- 
tinguished place among the sovereigns of Europe 
Bemg, however, interposed between France and Ger- 
many, they have too often been made the battle-field 
on which these great countries met to decide their 
quarrels But notwithstanding this disadvantage^ 
the house of Savoy, at the Peace of the Pyrenees in 
1669, by which the wars of the French and Spomsh 
monarchies were terminated, after they had raged 
for nearly eighty years, found itself imder Charles 
Emmanuel II as great and prosperous as ever He 
was succeeded in 1676 by Victor Amadeus II , dunng 
whose reign war between France and Germany agam 
broke out Amadeus became almost necessarily m 
volved, but played his part so ably, that at the Peace 
of Utrecht in 1713 he not only added considerably 
to his continental poBBessions, but obtained posses- 
sion and was formally crowned King of Sicily By 
a subsequent arrangement he exchanged Sicily for 
the Island of Sardmia, from which he and his succes- 
sors took the title of king On his death m 1730 he 
was succeeded by Emmanuel III , who, became m- 
volved in the war of the Spanish Succession, and saw 
his territories laid waste by contending armies The 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle compensated him by the 
addition of several important districts, and his own 
enlightened administration added greatly to the inter- 
nal resources of his kingdom He was succeeded m 
1773 by his son Victor Amadeus III , who reigned 
till the hVench revolution broke out, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1796 by his son Emmanuel IV , who, after 
seeing his continental dominions overrun by the 
armies of the French, took refuge in the Island of 
Sardinia in 1799, and three years after abdicated m 
favour of his brother Victor Emmanuel, who re 
mamed in Sardmia till 1814, when he again fixed the 
seat of government at Turin Shortly after the Con- 
gress of Vienna added Genoa to his temtones An 
uisurrection led to his abdication m 1821 m favour 
of his brother, Charles Felix, whose reign of ten 
years was marked by some important mtemal im- 
provements Havmg left no male issue, a collateral 
branch succeeded m the person of Charles Albert, 
who promulgated the hberal constitution of 1848, 
the provisions of which are referred to above The 
same year saw him at the head of a league mtended 
to expel the Austnans from Italy The disastrous 
results led to his abdication m March, 1849, m favour 
of hiB son Victor Emmanuel II , and very probably 
to his death in July thereafter Under the govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel the cause of progress and 
hberal institutions steadily advanced, some of the 
more important of the reforming measures bemg the 
estabhshinent of universal toleration m religious 
matters, the suppression, with a few exceptions, of 
the monastic houses, and an unfettered freedom 
accorded to the press m the discussion of pohtioal 
matters Such a development of hberal principles 
naturally proved extremely distasteful to Austoia^ 
whose arbitrary sway, exermsed over the adjoining 
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Kingdoms of Lombardy and Vemce, presented so I 
marked and glaring a contrast Frequent aggressive | 
attempts were made by her, and pretexts sought for 
provoking hostilities with Sardinia , but the flame 
only burst out finally in 1859, when, in the month of 
April of that yeai, the Sardinian territories were 
invaded by an Austrian army The war which then 
ensued ultimately issued m the establishment of the 
present Jfongdom of Italy, into which the Sardinian 
States have all been incorporated, with the exception 
of the Duchy of Savoy and county of Nice, which 
King Victor Emmanuel was obliged, as before men 
tioned, to cede to France See Italy 

SARDIS See Sardls 

SARDONYX, onyx in which layers of sard and 
chalcedony alternate See Onyx and Chalcedony 

SARGASSO SEA, Sargassum See Gulf-wked 
and Currents 

SARGENT, Epes, Amencan poet and dramatist, 
was bom at Gloucester, Massachusetts, on Sept 27, 
1813, and studied at Harvard University He was 
for a time connected with various newspapers in 
Boston and New York, and in 1836 he began to 
write for the stage His plays include the Bride of 
Genoa, Change makes Change, Velasco, and The 
Priestess A volume of poems entitled Songs of the 
Sea appeared in 1847, and was followed by Poems 
(1858), The Woman who Dared (1869), and other 
verses, including A Life on the Ocean Wave He 
also wrote novels and stones, among them Wealth 
and Worth (1840) , What s to be Done, or The Will 
and the Way (1841), Fleetwood, or the Stain of a 
Birth (1845) , and Peculiar A Tale of the Great 
Transition (1863) His remaining works comprise 
Life and Services of Henry Clay (1843), American 
Adventure by Land and Sea (1847) , The Cntic 
Cnticised (1856), Arctic Adventures by Sea and 
Land (1857), Onginal Dialogues (1861), Cyclo 
peedia of English and American Poetry (1883) , and 
editions of the works of Franklin, Horace and 
James Smith, and many other writers He died in 
Boston on Dec 31, 1880 

SARGON, a king of Assyria, successor of Shal 
maneser, reigned from 722 to 705 b c See Assyria 

SARI, a town in Persia, former capital of the pro 
Vince of Mazanderan, 20 miles east of Barfrush and 
15 miles from the shore of the Caspian According 
to tradition it is a place of great antiquity, but is 
now of tar less importance than formerly, its popu- 
lation having greatly decreased The environs are 
fertile and well cultivated A bridge of seventeen 
arches here crosses the Tejen Rud, and the town is 
intersected by the great causeway of Shah Abbas 
A considerable trade is earned on with the mtenor 
of Persia and Russia Pop about 8000 

SARK, Sercq, or Gers, an island in the English 
Channel, situated off the French coast, 7 miles east 
of Guernsey and 13 north west of Jersey It is 
about miles in length and 1^ in extreme breadth, 
surrounded by inaccessible rocks, except in one or 
two places, where a landing may be effected The 
chief landing place or harbour is on the east coast, 
and here a tunnel has been constructed through the 
cliff to the interior The island consists of two por- 
tions, Great Sark and Little Sark, the latter to the 
south of the former, and connected with it by a high 
and rocky isthmus, called the Couple, narrowing to 
the width of only a few yards On the west is the 
small islet of Brecqhou The scenery of Sark is 
interesting and picturesque, and round the coast are 
numerous romantic caves There are some remains 
of a convent dedicated to St Magloire, bishop of 
Dol, who converted the inhabitants to Christianity 
in the sixth century It is well watered, the climate 
18 healthy, and the soil is productive. The island 
VoL. xn. 


abounds with rabbits, wild fowl, atod in the breeding 
season with rock pigeons The only manufactures 
are knit stockings, gloves, and Guernsey jackets 
The inhabitants are ^lefly engaged in fishing, while 
agriculture is earned on to some extent Sark is 
administered as a dependency of Guernsey The 
islands of Alderney, Jethou, and Herm also belong 
to this group, which forms one of the two bailiwicks 
of the Channel Islands The pop of Sark in 1891 
was 570, m 1901, 506 

S ARM ATI AN S, a nomadic ract probably of 
Median descent, which inhabited Europe from the 
Vistula to the Volga and the Caucasus They were 
subdued by the Goths in the fourth century A D , 
and ceased to exist as a separate jieople They were 
a warlike people, and were skilled horsemen 

SARNEN, a town in Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Unterwalden, on a lake of the same name, 
where the Aa issues from it, 11 miles saw of Lu- 
cerne It has a large and handsome parish church, 
a Capuchin monastery, burned down in 1895, and 
an arsenal on the site of an ancient castle, which 
figures in the history of Swiss independence, having 
been one of the first places of which the confederates 
gamed possession Pop 4000 
SARNIA, a town of Canada, capital of Lambton 
county, Ontario, on the left bank of the St Clair 
river, near where it issues from Lake Huron, 160 
miles south west of Toronto It is connected with 
Port Huron in Michigan by a tunnel, 6025 feet 
long, under the St Clair river The walls of the 
tunnel are of cast iron segments bolted together, 
and the approaches are more than a mile lon^ It 
IS a steiuhly growing town, and already carries on 
considerable trade and manufactures Pop (1891), 
6692, (1901), 8176 

SARNO, a town of Southern Italy, m the province 
of Salerno, at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
source of a river of the same name, 12 miles N N w 
of Salerno It is well built, and has a handsome 
cathedral with some fine paintings, a collegiate 
church, mineral springs, &c There is a trade in 
excellent silk produced in the vicinity Pop 15,000 
SARONIC GULF {Sinus Saronicus), the ancient 
name of the Gulf of iEgina 

SARPEDON, in Greek myth, son of Zeus and 
Europa, having been expelled by his brother Minos, 
conducted a colony to Lycia, and there founded a 
kingdom Ztus granted him three human lives. — 
Another Sarpedon, grandson of the former, and son 
of Zeus and Laodamia, or of Evander and Deidameia, 
was King of the Lycians and an ally of the Trojans 
He was slam by Patroclus 
SARPEDON {Paptlto Sarpedon)^ a beautiful but- 
terfly found in Asia, Australia, and the Sandwich 
Islands The ground colour on the upper side is 
brown, tinged with chestnut A band of bright 
green runs in an oblique manner across the wings, 
and exhibits beauteous indescent hues, whilst cres- 
centic marks of the same colour fnnge the hinder 
wings The under surface exhibits a pale green band 
corresponding to that on the upper parts, and the 
hinder wings are marked below by crimson streaks 
SARPI, Pietro See Paul of Venice 
SARRACENIA, Side saddle Flower. The na- 
tural order Sarraceniace®, bog plants with hollow 
pitcher form or trumpet shaped leaves, comprises one 
plant in the mountains of Guiana, another {Darling* 
tonia) in California, and the genus Sarraeema^ having 
two species, found in the Atlantic United States 
The Sarracenia or Side saddle Flower was named by 
Toumefort in honour of Dr Sarrarm of Quebec, who 
first sent the plant, with a botanical description of 
it, to Europe The ^enenc characters are the fol- 
lowing -—Sepals 5, with 8 bractlets, coloured, petals 
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5, oUong or obovate, incurved , stamens numerous, 
hjpogjnous, ovary compoundi, 5 -celled, globose, 
crowned with a short style, which is expanded at 
the summit into a broad and petal like, 5-angled, 
6 rayed, umbrella shaped body , capsule 5 celled 
8 purpurea, which grows in peat bogs from New 
England to Minnesota, North Illinois, and south 
ward east of the AUeghanies, has pitcher shaped 
leaves, deep purple flower, and fiddle shaped petals 
arched over tlie greenish yellow style The curious 
leaves are usually half-filled with water containing 
drowned insects, the inner face of the hood is 
clothed with stiff bristles iKJinting downward 
Flower globose, nodding, on a scape 1 foot high 
Professor Asa Gray, whose description we follow, 
remarks that it is difficult to fancy any resemblance 
between its shape and a side saddle, liut it is not 
very unlike a pillion The other species, 6 flava, is 
confined to the Southern States 

SARSAPARILLA The roots of several species 
of Smtlax (natural order Smilacese) yield the sarsa- 
parilla of the matena medica, whir h is in high repute 
as an alterative The sarsaparilla from Smtlax 
offioinalii, the produce of Central America (although 
sometimes called Jamaica sarsaparilla), is alone 
ofhciiuil in the British pharmacopcjeia Other kinds 
known in commerce are Lima, probably from S 
officinalis, Vera Crur, from 6 7nedica, Lisbon or 
Brazilian, from S papyracea , Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, from the same Several other species of 
Smdax are in use m other parts of the world, as S 
aspera, in the south of Eurojie, its roots form Italian 
sarsaparilla 8 glabra, 8 lancifolia, 8 ovalifoLva, 
and /i) prolifera arc employed in India, 8 glyci/phylla 
in Australia, &c 

SARSIA (see the plate* at Pboto/oa), a well- 
known genus of MedusidflB or Jelly fishes, and perhaps 
more properly regarded as tlie floating reproductive 
buds or gonophores of fixed zoophytes Of this genus 
familiar species are the Sarsm qemmifera and 8 pro 
Ixfera Ceinsiderable interest attae hes to these Ooelen 
terates from the fact that in their mediisiform state 
they have lieeii oliserved to prcxluee buds or gemmee 
from various parts of their surfiices Thus, from the 
sides of the polypite or alimentary canal in 8ar8ia 
qemmifera, and fiom the bases of the tentacles in 
8 prolifera, medusa like buds may lie observed to 
be developed , and these buds finally detach the‘m 
selves from the parent organism, and swim about 
freely in the sea, in a manner similar to their 
parents The Barsia itself, being produced from a 
zoophyte by a process of budding, is a zooid of the 
second generation or deuierozooid , whilst the little 
Sarsiee produced from the latter are termed tritozooids 
The Sarsiffi themselves sooner or later develop true 
reproductive bodies (ova and spermatozoa), and from 
these new zoophytes are prodiu ed 

S ARTHE, a department of France, bounded north 
by the department of Orne, east by Eure et Loir and 
Loir et-Cher, south by Indre et Loire and Maine 
et-Loire, and west by Mayenne, greatest length, 
north to south, 61 miles, greatest breadth, 48 miles, 
area, 2395 stjuare miles It is of a very compact 
and somewhat circular form, and has a diversified 
surface, presenting tolerably fertile plains, sloping 
vineyards, pleasant well watered valleys, and exten 
give forests Basides com, hemp is extensively grown , 
and a large portion of surface is occupied by orchards, 
furnishing excellent cider The wine produced is of 
an ordinary quality Clover seed is exported to Hol- 
land and England, and swine and cattle are reared 
in great numbers for the Pans and other markets 
The only mineral of any consequence is iron, but there 
are excellent sandstone, limestone, millstone, slate, 
and marble quames. Some fine rock-ciystals and 


garnets are found Sarthe includes the four anon* 
diBsements La Fl^he, Le Mans, Mamers, and St. 
Calais. Le Mans is the capital Pop (1896), 
424,590, (1901), 422,944 

SARTI, Giuseppe, a composer, was bom at Faenza 
in 1729, received the rudiments of hia musical educa- 
tion while offamating as a choir-boy in the cathedral 
of his native town, and afterwards studied counter- 
point under Padre Martini at Bologna At the age 
of twenty two his first opera, Pompeo in Armenia, 
was written and put upon the stage at Faenza, and 
was well received Other ojieras soon followed, and 
the young composer was invited in 1756 to Copen- 
hagen, where he was appointed court chapel master 
— an office which he held for nine years. He then 
returned to Italy, and paid a season’s visit to London 
In 1770 he was nominated director of the Conserva- 
tory deir Oppeddletto, and in 1779 chapel-master of 
the Milan cathedral In 1784 he was invited by the 
Empress Cathanne to St Petersburg, and appointed 
her chapel master At the command of the empress 
he founded a musical conservatory at Ekatennoslav, 
and for his servicf s was very liberally treated, and 
raised to the highest rank of nobility The seventy 
of thi Russian climate at last told on his constitution, 
and he resolved to return to his native country, but 
died on the journey at Berlin in 1802 He wrote 
about thirty operas in all, which are now quite for- 
gotten, though his Giulio Sabino is greatly praised 
>>yDr Burney An exijuisite sacred terzetto, Amplius 
Lava Me, is still performed and deservedly admired 
Sarti gave musical instruction to Cherubini 

BARTO, Andrea D’ Agnolo del, a painter of 
the Florentine school, was born at Florence, on 
16th July, 1486 His family name is sometimes 
incorrectly given as Vannucehi The name del 
Sarto (of the* Tailor) was applied to him from the 
oc( upation of his father His teachers were not of 
a high order, and he cultivated his talents princi- 
pally by the study of great masters, such as Leonardo 
da Vinei and Michael Angelo Some maintain that 
h( was deficient m invention, whence m some of his 
compositions, he made use of the engravmgs of Albeit 
Durer, which had then become known He painted 
many pieces for his native city Francis 1 induced 
him by a considerable salary to go to France m 1518 
He soon went back to Italy, owing to the impor- 
tunities of his wife, and approjinated to the use of 
himself and her large sums winch had been given 
him by his royal patron to purchase the pictures of 
great masters in Italy He repented, it is true, of 
his fault, but could not recover the king’s favour 
Among other works he painted about this time the 
beautiful Sacrifice of Abraham, which has since been 
placed in the gallery of Dresden He had a wonderful 
skill in imitation He copied Rajihael’s portrait of 
Leo X so exquisitely as even to deceive Giulio 
Rom mo, who had aided Rajihael in the drapery 
Among his most celebrated works is A Bunal, in the 
Pitti palace, and The Dead Saviour with Mary and 
the Saints, in the gallery of the* grand duke , also a 
beautiful Madonna, in the church of I’Annunziata, 
called Madonna del Sacco, and several others in 
Florence, a Chanty, now m Basel , Tobias with the 
Angel , and several Holy Familu's , the History of 
J oseph, in two paintings, in the Pans museum In 
1629, when Florence was taken, the soldiers on en- 
tenng the refectory which contained his picture of the 
Last Supper were struck with awe, and retired with- 
out committing any violence He died at Florence 
on 22nd J an , 1531 His colounng both in fresco and 
oil was full of sweetness and force, his drapenes are 
easy and graceful The nude, in his compositions, is 
excellently designed, but his figures want that force 
and vivacity which animate the works of other great 
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painten, though they possev oorrectneaB, truth, and 
eimphcity S^etixnes he u too anxious to produce 
^ffOOte 

SARTORIUS MUSCLE (taiWs muscle, from 
the Latm sartor, a patcher, tailor), a muscle of the 
thigh which IS attached at one end to the edge of 
the anterior, superior, spmous process of the ihum 
or chief bone of the j^lvis, and at the other to the 
superior, anterior, and mtemal part of the tibia. It 
has obtamed its name from the fact that it is by the 
contraction of the two sartonus muscles that the legs 
sure crossed m sitting m the manner m which tailors 
usually do 

SABUM, Old, an ancient and now deserted 
borough m Wiltshire, 2 miles north of Salisbury 
It was anciently a considerable city, and by the 
Romans called Sorbwdunum, though at present 
reduced to some ruins and mtrenchments. Two 
members, however, up to the passing of the reform 
bill of 1882, were returned to Parhament by the 
propnetors, and the election took place in the field, 
on the spot where the last houses of the city stood 
As much as £60,000 has been paid for the small 
estate on which the bt>r(»ugh stood m order to have 
the privilege of nominating two members William 
Pitt made his first appearance m Parliament as a 
member for this rotten borough It was the onginal 
situation of Sahsbury (New Sarum), and the bishop 
had a castle here, but the see was removed to Sails* 
bury m the year 1219 Before the Reformation the 
most celebrated liturgy m use m England was that 
styled the Sarum liturgy, compiled by a Bishop of 
S^sbury m the eleventh century 

SARZANA, a town of Northern Italy, m the pro 
Vince of Genoa, 8 miles east of Spezia, near the 
Magra Its wide and deep fosses have been partly 
filled up, and converted into gardens, but it is still 
surrounded by massive walls, and has one pnncipal 
street in the line of the pubhc road, which is spacious, 
handsome, and well paved The chief edifices are 
the cathedral (built in 1200), with a majestic front, 
Imed with white marble, and adorned with sculptures , 
another elegant church, a handsome town^house, an 
old castle, a diocesan seminary, a missionary college, 
and several superior schools Sarzana is a very 
ancient town, having been founded in 176 bo It 
belonged for a long time to Tuscany, but was ex* 
changed with the Genoese for Leghorn in the fifteenth 
century It is the birth place of Pope Nicholas V 
Pop 6396 

SARZEAU, a town and commune of France, in 
the department of Morbihan, on the south side of the 
Bay of Morbihan, 14 miles from Vannes It has a 
lofty church, with a tower, but is chiefly deserving 
of notice for a tumulus m its vicinity, the largest in 
France and as the birth-place of Le Sage Pop 
(1896), 6097 

SASIN {Anttlope hezoartvca\ a species of Ante- 
lope, which IB sometimes known as the Indian Ante- 
lope It occurs in India, and averages m height 
al^ut 2} feet at the shoulder The general body- 
colour IS a grayish or blackish-br«)wn on the upper, 
and white on the under parts The breast and lips 
are white, and there is also a white circle round the 
eyes. The outer aspects of the limbs, the front of 
the feet, and the tip of the tail are very dark or 
nearly black m colour The adult males, especially 
in old age, are said to have the black and white 
hues of the body exhibited m very marked contrast 
The boms are of large relative size, and are of spiral 
form, divergmg at the tips They are annulated or 
marked by strong rings from the base almost to their 
tips. These animals are gregarious in habits, each 

book only being genera^y mduded m this ntunbor 
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The Sasins are extremely agile* and when alarmed 
or pursued run with long jumping leaps, each leap 
covering from 25 to 80 feet of ground They are 
hunted by means of dogs, by the cheetah or hunt- 
mg leopaxd, and by the aid of falcons. The young 
are bom m a helpless condition, and appear to be 
closely tended by the mother for some tune after 
birth If a doe, the young animal joins the maternal 
herd , but if a male it is generally driven away by 
the old buck to seek mates for ifsulf 
SASKATCHEWAN See Sun 
SASSABY, or Bastard Hartrbkest {Damaits 
luncUtui)^ a genus of Antelopes (which see) found in 
Central Africa, livmg gregariously m herds of small 
size, numbering from six to ten individuals The 
body-colour is a reddish brown, thi outer aspects of 
the hmbs being of dark hue, whilst a blackish stripe 
marks the forehead and middle of the face A gray- 
ish blue tint may sometimes be noticed to prevail 
over the entire body These ammals generally 
frequent the neighbourhood of streams and spnngs. 
SASSAFRAS See Laurei 
SASSANID^, a Persian dynasty of kings, which 
succeeded the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidse, and 
reigned from 226 B o to about a d 636 The dynasty 
began with Ardishfr Babig^n, and owes its name to 
the grandfather of that prince, named Sassan The 
last king of the dynasty died in 661, about fifteen 
years after his terntory had fallen into the hands of 
the Mohammedans See Persia 

SASSARI, a town of Italy, in the island of Sar- 
dinia, capital of the province of same name, on a 
gentle slojie above the Turntano, 106 miles N N w 
of Cagliari It is surrounded by dilapidated walls, 
flanked with towers, and entered by five gates, is 
well built, having many handsome shops and houses, 
particulaily in its mam street, and has numerous 
churches, one of them a largo cathedral, with an 
elaborate facade, several monasteries and nunnenes, 
three handsome palaces of the governor. Archbishop, 
and Duke of Asmara, a university, diocesan seminary, 
an old citadel, converted into barracks, a library, 
hospital, &c The only manufacture of importance 
IS tobacco, which is grown largely in the district, and 
worked up in a very extensive factory, the trade is 
chiefly m gram, oil, cheese, and goat skins Pop 
of town in 1901, 38,178, of province occupying the 
north i>art of the island, 307,314 

BA»SSOFERATO, a painter, so called from the 
place of his birth, a town in the province of Ancona, 
m Italy His true name was Oiambatttsta SaJvi 
He was bom m 1605, learned the elements of his 
art from his father, and afterwards studied under 
Domemchmo, Guido, and Albani His works re 
semble those of the latter, and are executed with the 
same care His paintings were chiefly the Madonna 
and Child, the latter sleeping His heads are expres- 
sive and lovely He died in 1685 

SATALIEH, or Adalia, a seaport in Turkey in 
Asia, on the south coast of Anatolia (Asia Minor), 
at the head of the gulf of the same name It is 
begirt with a double wall The neighbourhood is 
fertile, and abounds with orange, lemon, fig, and 
mulberry trees A considerable trade by sea is 
carried on Pop 13,000 
SATAN See Devil 

SATARA, an executive district m Hmdustan, m 
the Presidency of Bombay, bounded on the north 
by Puna, on the north and north east by Sholapur, 
on the south by Belgaum, the Southern Mahratta 
Jaghires, and Kolapur, and on the west by the 
Western Ghauts, area, 4988 square miles, popula- 
tion, 1,062,350 The surface forms part of ^e table- 
land of the Deccan, and is much broken by ndges, 
ravmes, and isolated heights, many of the last orowned 
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Vy fortresses The chief rivers are the Kistna^ which 
flows south east through its centre, the and 
Bhima forming its north, and the Gutourba form- 
ing Its south frontier Satara^ which m the seven- 
teenth century was at the head of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, was long one of the best managed of 
the native rajahships It did not cease to exist as a 
separate state till 1848 

SATAKA, or Sattara, a town, Hindustan, in 
the Presidency of Bombay, capitid of the district of 
same name, clustered round the base of a precipice, 
which rises abruptly from the plain to the height of 
800 feet, and is crovmed by a decayed fort, 55 miles 
south of Puna It consists partly of a long street 
of very indifferent houses, covered with tiles, and 
has no edifice of any consequence except the rajah's 
palace, which is a modem structure About 2 miles 
east, in a valley, which is one of the most pleasant m 
the Deccan, are the European cantonments The 
town was formerly the chief seat of the Mahrattas 
Pop (1801), 29,601 

8 ATELLITES, secondary planets or moons One 
satellite has been observed with Neptune, four with 
Uranus, Saturn has tight, Jupiter five, Mars two, 
and the earth one The rings of Saturn are com- 
posed of a great multitude of small satellites 

SATIN, a soft, closely woven silk, with a glossy 
surface In the manufacture of other silken stuffs 
each half of the warp is raised alternately, but in 
weaving satin the workman only raises the fifth, 
eighth, or tenth part of the warp, thus the weft is 
hidden beneath the warp, which, presenting an even, 
close, and smooth surface, is the more capable of re- 
flecting the rays of light In this way satm acquires 
that lustre and bnlliancy which distinguish it from 
most other kinds of sillm The chief seats of this 
branch of manufacture are Lyons in France, and 
Genoa and Florence in Italy From the East Indies 
are imported those light stuffs called Indian or 
Chinese satms They are either plain, damasked, 
stnped, open worked, or embroidered Both in lustre 
and execution they are far inferior to the Lyonese 
satins, they, however, possess this peculiar property, 
that, even after scouting, they retain their onguial 
gloss 

SATINET, an inferior fabric, woven much thinner 
than ordinary satm The name is also given to a 
kind of cloth woven, with cotton warp and woollen 
weft, to imitate satin. 

SATIN-SPAK, a variety of calc-spar or carbonate 
of lime, distinguished by a silky lustre and fibrous 
structure The name is also sometimes apphed to 
fibrous gypsum or sulphate of lime 

SATIN-WOOD, an ornamental wood of great 
beauty, the product of the CMoroxylon smetenia of 
India and Ceylon The wood is very hard, close- 
grained, and durable, and of a light orange colour, 
it takes a fine pohsh, and is suitable for all kinds of 
ornamental work, but is rather apt to split For 
icture frames it is nearly equal to Amencan maple 
11 some instances the timber is beautifully feathered, 
and the flowered or feathered satin-wood, when first 
polished, IB one of the most beautiful woods The 
tree which produces it is small, and when straight 
would afford a log of from 3 to 6 inches square 
Several other species of trees, in the East and West 
Indies, produce woods of similar appearance and 
quality, and known by the same name 

SATIRE, in the widest sense of the word, pungent 
ndicule or cutting censure of faults, vices, or weak 
nesses In a narrower sense, in which it is more 
commonly used, it is a poem, of which ndicule and 
censure are the object and chief charactenstic This 
species of poetry had its origin with the Romans. 
The name is derived from Batura {lanx, a dish, under- 


stood), which meant a dish of varioos kinds of food, 
a me^ey, and refers, onginally, to the mixture of 
subjects treated, and of metres used, In the earlier 
productionB of this kind. Satire is one of the latest 
branches of poetry cultivated, because it presupposes 
not merely much natural vnt, but also acute obMrva- 
tion, and much vanety of life and maimers to call this 
wit into exercise In fact it is only in an advanced 
state of society, where folly and vice force themselves 
on the public eye, that a taste can exist for this species 
of production. As the object of satire is always cas- 
tigation, it 18 distmguished from mere wit, which may 
occupy itself simply with the ludicrousness of par- 
ticular relations ^e form of satire is very varied 
It may be in the shape of epistles, tales, (Ualogues, 
dramas (as with Aristophanes), sonp, epics, fables, &c 
The most common form of satire, however, is that of 
a simply didactic composition The proper didactic 
satire originated, as we have said, with the Romans, 
and its inventor was Lucihus (148-103 B o ) Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius developed it Vulpius, Casau- 
bon, and Konig have written on the Roman satire. 
Of the modem satinets we may mention, among the 
Italians, Anosto, Alamanm, Sedvator Rosa, Menzini, 
Dotti, Gasparo Gozzi, Alfien, &c , among the Span- 
iards, Cervantes, Quevedo, and Saavedra, among 
the French, Vauquelin, Regnier, Boileau, Voltaire, 
Bdranger, &c , among the Grermans, Seb Brand, 
Ulr Hutten, Fischart, Haller, Rabener, Lichtenberg, 
Falk, Wieland, Goethe, &c , among the English, 
Donne, Rochester, Dryden, Butler, Pope, Swift, 
Young, Churchill, Johnson, Gay, Bums, Cowper, 
Peter Pindar (Wolcott), Gifford, Byron, James and 
Horace Smith, Hood, J R Lowell (American), Thack 
eray, &c The Greeks had not the proper satire The 
poems of Archilochus, and that of Simonides, were 
more properly lampoons, and the Btlli had probably 
a didactic form, but were of the nature of parody 
Entirely different from the satire was the drama 
Boiymcon of the Greeks, invented by Pratinas — a 
mixture of tragic, at least heroic action with comic 
These dramas served as mterludes and after-pieces, 
and had a low comic character We possess only one 
— the Cyclops of Eunpides See Cruttwell’s or 
Teuffel's History of Roman Literature, and James 
Hannay’s Satire and Satinsts 

SATLEJ See Sutlkj 

SATRAPS, in the ancient Persian Empire, the 
governors of the provmces which were called BOtrapieB 
The power of the satrap, so long as he retained the 
fa\our of his sovereign, was absolute, he levied taxes 
at his pleasure and aped the capncious tyranny of 
his master unchecked. When the monarchy of Cyras 
began to decline many of the satraps threw off &eir 
allegiance, and founded mdependent kmgdoms of 
their own. The term satrap is sometimes used to 
signify a petty despot. 

SATURATION, in meteorology. A space is said 
to be saturated with aqueous vapour when, if for the 
least lowenng of temperature^ condensation will take 
place When the vapour m a saturated space, re- 
moved from a source of additional vapour, is raised 
m temperature, it is no longer saturated, for it will 
not deposit moisture tiU the temperature is lowered 
to below the dew-point, which is its first temperature 
The air is said to be saturated with moisture when 
It should be said that a apaxt is saturated, for a 
defimte amount of aqueous vapour will saturate a 
given space when that vapour is at a definite tempera- 
ture whether oir occupies the space jointly with the 
vapour or not. 

SupTOse a vessel is filled with air at a temperature 
of 100^ C , and at ordinary atmospheric pressure, If 
some water is introduced, and the whole thing k^t 
at 100*' C , the pressure will become two atmospheres, 
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fhowiag that just aa much iteam or vapour has been 
reqmrad to saturate the space as if the air had been 
absent. Ji we could dimmish the vessel to half its 
we should have a pressure of three atmcispheres, 
for the pressure of the air is doubled bj making its 
volume one-hidf, and the tension of the steam remains 
constant. On the other hand, if our space expanded 
to twice its size, the pressure would be one and a half 
atmosphere, for m this case the tension of the air 
becomes one>half, while if water enough has been 
introduced to saturate the larger space, that of the 
vapour IS constant Changes of tem^rature will pro- 
duce changes m the tensions of the air and of the 
vapour (the vapour is supposed to be always m contact 
with the water producing it), but the changes m the 
tension of the vapour will be exactly those which 
would take place if there had been no air in the 
vessel We may conceive the earth as possessing 
an atmosphere of vapour which vanes as to tempera- 
ture and pressure in different regions, just as the 
air atmosphere vanes, but which has the power 
of becoming visible as cloud where the temperature 
falls below that correspondmg to saturation Cloud 
IB an assemblage of very small particles of water, 
and if these, iii slowly falhng, do not encounter a 
region where they are reconverted into vapour, they 
will reach the earth as ram The air affects the 
vapour atmosphere by carrying heat from one place 
to another, and by disturbances of various kmds 

The tensions of saturating masses of vapour nse 
more rapidly than the corresponding temperatures, 
and this has very important influences To take an 
example, suppose a saturating mass at a temperature 
of 10^ Fahr mixes with an e^al saturatmg mass 
havmg a temperature of 60** Fahr, the combined 
temperature will be 35'* lahr , the elastic force or 
tension of aqueous vapour at 10** Fahr is 068 inch 
of mercury, and the tensions at 60** Fahr and 35** 
Fahr are 518 and 204 mch respectively, the tension 
^ 618 

204 mch IB less than " 2 ^ ^ 

we have a quantity of vapour which would fill the 
space occupied by the combined masses with a ten- 
sion of 089 inch of mercury available for forming a 
cloud. We have chosen a simple case for the sake 
of illustration, but it is evident that two masses of 
vapour, each above the temperature of saturation, 
may, in mixing, become supersaturated In many 
cases clouds, ram, and dew are formed from the tem- 
perature being lowered by currents of oir, or by con- 
tact with the cool surface of the ground. 

The degree of saturation at any place is called the 
hygrometnc state, and it is measured by the fraction 
whose numerator is the actual tension of the aqueous 
vapour, and whoso denominator is the tension of 
saturation for the temperature of the place The 
appended table (taken from Mr Glaisher’s hygro- 
metnc tables) of tensions gives denominators for such 
fractions at intervals of 5", the numerators are found 
by means of a hygrometer 


Ttmp Falur 

Tension of Vapour 
at Saturation in 
Inches of Mercury 

Temp Fabr 

Tension of Vapour 
at Saturation In 
Inches of Mercury 

0* 

0044 

45* 

0 299 

6* 

0 054 

50* 

0 861 

10* 

0 068 

65* 

0 433 

16* 

0 086 

60* 

0 518 

20* 

0108 

66* 

0 617 

25* 

0135 

70* 

0 788 

80* 

0 167 

75* 

0 868 

88* 

0 204 

80* 

1 023 

40* 

0 247 





SATUBATION OF A MAGNET See Mao- 

miSMe 


SATXJKDAY {Satumt dtes, Saturn’s day), so 
called from the planet Saturn, the seventh day of the 
week, the Sabbath of the Jews. It is called by the 
Italians Sabbato, by the French, Samedt, and by the 
Germans, S(mrud)end (Sunday eve), or in High Ger- 
man, Samstag, a corruption of Sabbathstag (Sabbath 
day) , and m Lower Germany, Sateidag, of the same 
origm as the English 

SATUKN, originally an old Italian divinity who 
was afterwards confounded with the Kronos of the 
Greeks Uranus (Heaven) and Gii (Earth) were 
the parents of the six Titans The youngest of 
these Titans was Kronos, who, when Uranus imprl 
Boned hiB children, and thereby brought upon him- 
self the anger of their mother, was mstigated by 
her to vengeance, armed himself with a sharp knife 
or sickle, and as Hesiod says, out off the privities of 
his father, whereupon Uranus was deprived of his 
sovereignty The Titans set free their impiisoned 
brothers, and the government fell into the hands of 
Kronos He then married Khiea, who bore him 
several sons and daughters But as he well knew 
that he should be dethroned by one of his sons he 
devoured the children that were born to him Zeus 
alone, whom Khsea concealed in Crete, where G6 
promised to educate him, was preserved Rha a pre 
sented Kronos with a stone, m swaddling-clothes, 
which he swallowed instead of the new born infant 
By means of an emetic administered to him by GS 
and Metis, he threw up the stone, as well as all the 
children whom he had swallowed , by the assistance 
of whom Zeus made war upon him and the Titans, 
and dethroned him after a contest of ten years Kronos 
was, together with the Titans, confined m the dun 
geons of Tartarus, whence, however, according to 
the later poets, they were released, according to 
Pindar, Zeus recognized Kronos as the lord of the For 
tunate Island in the western ocean The unknown 
Hesperia was considered as the land where Uranus 
and the succeeding Titans reigned But when this 
land became more accurately known Kronos was 
transferred to Italy Kronos now becoming blended 
with Saturn, Saturn was represented as dethroned, 
cast out from his kingdom, and flying before his son , 
and as having selected a place of refuge in Italy, and 
concealed himself in Latium (from lat&e) There 
the aged King Janus shored with him his throne, 
and Saturn built upon the Saturnian Mount (after- 
wards the Capitolirie Hill) the city of Satumia. 
He ruled the abongines of the Penmsula with pat 
ernal mildness and beneficence, taught them agricul- 
ture, suppressed their savage mode of life, and intro 
duced among them civilization and morality The 
result was that the whole country was called Satur 
nia, or the land of plenty Saturn was suddenly 
removed from the earth to the abode of the gods, and 
Janus erected a temple to him His temple stood 
m the Roman forum, and in it were preserved the 
public treasures of the city The Saturnian period 
was the golden age, which poets vied with each 
other in celebrating At that time the years rolled 
tranquilly away, and every moment offered an abund- 
ance of untroubled enjoyment See Saturnalia. 

SATURN, in astronomy, the sixth planet in order 
of distance from the sun Saturn’s perihelion dis- 
tance IS 823,301,000 miles, and his aphelion distance 
IS 920,973,000 miles The eccentncity of his orbit 
IS therefore 0 055996 The plane of his orbit is 
mclmed at 2° 29' 28" to the plane of the echptic. 
His equatorial diameter is about 70,150 miles, and 
bis polar diameter about 62,761 The mass of Saturn 
is 89 7 times the mass of the earth The revolution 
of Saturn on his axis takes about ten and a half 
hours The plane of his equator is mclmed nearly 
27** to the plane of his orbit. The satellites of Saturn 
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are eight in number, and differ very much from one 
another in size The rmgs of Saturn have been a 
subject of curiosity and speculation ever smoe the 
time when Galileo first observed them through his 
defective telescope, and various theories have been 
put forward to account for them It is almost oer* 
tain that Saturn’s rings are a multitude of small 
bodies or satellites 

Sir W Herschel has observed a change of form 
occurring to Saturn, the planet presents at times 
what has been called a ^square*shouldered* aspect 

SATURNALIA, a festival among the Romans, 
instituted, according to the popular belief of the 
ancients, m commemoration of the happy period 
under the reign of Saturn, when freedom and equality 
prevailed, when truth, confidence, and love united 
all, and violence and oppression were unknown It 
can scarcely, however, be doubted that the unre- 
stramed jofhties of the Saturnalia were indulged m 
by the rustic population of Latium as a sort of joyous 
harvest home long Ix^fore Saturn, who blessed the 
labours of seed time with abundant fruit, had been 
transformed by the later Grsecizmg myth-mongers 
into a divine king It continued at first one day, 
then three, afterwards five, and finally, under the 
Geesars, seven days, namely, from the 17th to the 23d 
of December The festival began as soon as the 
woollen bands which had bound the feet of Saturn’s 
statue through the year wf re removed. At the com- 
mencement of this festival a great number of wax 
tapers were lighted m the temple of Saturn, as a 
sign that no more human victims were to be sacn 
ficed During its continuance no public business 
could be transacted, the law courts were closed, the 
schools kept holiday, to commence war was impious, 
and to punish a malefactor involved pollution. The 
slaves were freed from restramt, wore caps as badges 
of freedom, and went about dressed m tunics, 
adorned with purple, and m white togas Masters 
and slaves changed places, and wlule the servants 
sat and banqueted at the tables, they were waited 
on by their masters and their guests, who, if they 
did not do this, were obliged to submit to all sorts of 
ridiculous punishments Jests and freedom every- 
where prevailed , and all ceased from their various 
occupations In the last days of the festival, which 
were added in later tunes, presents were sent by one 
fnend to another, particularly httle images of the 
gods, 8ig%Jla (seals), &c , whence these days were 
sometimes called Sn/illana^ and persons were greeted 
with the acclamations of * lo Saturnalia ' bona Satur- 
nalia !* Some prisoners were also set free, who dedi- 
cated their chains to Saturn 

SATYRS, in Greek mythology, were a race of 
woodland divinities, who were in later times insep- 
arably connected with the worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), and represent the luxuriant vital powers 
of nature We do not find them mentioned by 
Homer, but meet with them first m the works of 
Hesiod, who describes them as a worthless race, 
unfit for work. They were popularly supposed to be 
the eons of Hermes (Mercury) and Iphtbima, or of 
the Naiads They appear in works of art as robust 
bemgs, with bristly hair, broad snub noses, ears large 
and pomted like those of animals, two httle horny 
knobs on their foreheads, and a tail like that of a 
horse or goat. They are represented at different 
stages of life, the older ones were usually termed 
Sileni, and the younger ones Satyrisci They are 
described as being fond of wine (whence they fre 
quently appear with a wine cup or a thyrsus m their 
hands), and of every kmd of sensual gratification, 
whence they are often represented sleeping, playing 
musical mscruments, or engaged m voluptuous dances 
with nymphs. Like all the forest and field deities. 


they were greatly dreaded by mortalsi. By later 
writers, esp^nally the Roman poets, the satyrs are 
confounded with the Italian Fauns, and are accord- 
ingly represented with larger horns and goats* feet^ 
although they were ongmally quite a distmct class 
of bemgs Ancient sculptors were fond of the satyr 
as a subject — one of the most famous specimens of 
Greek art bemg the Satyr of Praxiteles. 

SAUCE, a Squid or semi-liquid condiment used 
for addmg relish to food, and distmguished from 
gravies by their foundation being composed of gela- 
tme, milk, cream, butter, or some other mild mate- 
rial vanously flavoured Sauces were much m 
favour among the ancients, who used them chiefly 
with fish, the most notable was the garon of the 
Greeks, or garum of the Romans, prepared from the 
anchovy or from the intestines of the mackerel 
{scomber) On modem tables sauces of almost infi- 
mte variety are to be found, the basis being apples^ 
lemons, tomatoes, mushrfioms, omons, gooseberries, 
mmt, currants, horse radish , anchovies, oysters, eggs, 
&c , more or less mixed with butter, gravy, flour, and 
cream, and flavoured with nutmegs, pepper, salt, 
shallot, &c , to smt individual tastes Many sauces 
are to be had from the sho{)s ready for use, as the 
Worcester, Harvey’s, and others See Ketchup 

SAUCISSE, m the military art, is a long train of 
powder sewed up m a roll of pitched cloth or leather, 
servmg to set fire to mines To every mine there 
are generally two, that if one fail the other may 
take effect The length is determined by circum- 
stances 

SAUCISSON, m fortification, a kmd of fagot, 
made of thick branches of trees, bound together, to 
cover the men while exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
when on some hazardous employment It is also 
used to repair breaches, stop passages, and make 
traverses over wet dit( hes 

SAUERKRAUT (German), a salted preparation 
of cabbage, much esteemed m Germany and other 
northern European nations, and of which large quanti- 
ties are prepared for winter use The common white 
cabbages are taken when they have formed firm 
hearts, these are shced mto small pieces and packed 
m layers in a cask with culmary salt, a few jumper 
berries and caraway seeds or cloves being added ac 
cording to taste, the whole mass being packed down 
as hard as possible without crushing the slices, and 
covered with a lid pressed down with weights Par- 
tial fermentation sets m after some time, and the 
watery juice rises to the surface This jmee is 
poured off, and water contaimng a solution of salt 
IS poured in, and changed till it rises without a scum 
and a fetid smell The cabbage is then fit for use, 
and 18 stored in a cool pi ice in the barrels still under 
pressure It may be eaten boiled m the same way 
as fresh cabbages, or stewed with bacon or salted 
meat 

SAUGOR, or SiooR, a town in Hindustan, m the 
Central Provinces, pnncipal place of the executive 
district of same name, occupies an elevated position 
on the banks of a lake surrounded by hills, near the 
river Bes or Bessi, 185 miles north from Nagpur To 
the north-east of the lake are the British mihtary 
cantonments, extending from north to south m a 
continuous line of about IJ mile Saugor contains 
a collegiate school, m which instruction is given both 
m the English and native languages The scenery 
of the lake is beautiful, and large quantities of fish 
and wild fowl frequent its waters and banks The 
total population of the town and cantonments in 
1891 was 44,674 Saugor was first ceded along 
with its territory to the British in 1818 The dis- 
trict has an area of 4005 square miles, and a popu- 
lation in 1891 of 591,743 
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SAT7L, Idng of Israel from about 1095 to 1056 
BO He was the son of Kish, a wealthy and power 
fnl Benjamite, and was noted for his personal 
beauty and courage, and when the people became 
dissatisfied with the theooratico*republican constitu- 
tion, was selected by Samuel for their kmg He was 
not acknowledged by the whole people until after 
he had gamed a victory over the Ammonites He- 
ated successes over the Philistmes, Edomites, 
oabites, Ammomtes, and even over a l^ng beyond 
the Euphrates, confirmed his authority But Samuel, 
who hi^ reluctantly parted with the supreme power, 
contmued to keep up a party m the nation, and, 
being offended by the encroachments of the king on 
the privileges of the pnesthood, and by his disobed- 
ience to the commands of Jehovah in a war against 
the Amalekites, secretly anointed David as king 
Saul discovered his rival, and his hatred against him 
was increased by the reputation which the latter 
acquired by his warlike exploits A civil war, 
which broke out between the partisans of David and 
those of Saul, was terminated by the death of the 
latter, who, after the defeat of his forces by the 
Philistines, fell upon his own sword The history of 
Saul’s frenzy has furnished Alfien with the subject 
of one of his master-pieces — Saul, a Lync Tragedy 
SAUMAISE See Salmasiub 
SAUMAREZ or Saubmarez, James, Baron db, 
a distmguished British naval officer, the scion of an 
old Prench family, whose ancestor, it is said, followed 
William the Oouciueror to England, was bom in 
St Peter Port, Guernsey, 11th March, 1757 He 
entered the navy at the age of thirteen, accom[)anied 
Sir Peter Parker, and on account of his gallantry at 
the attack on Charleston was made lieutenant He 
served in America during the four follovMng years, 
was raised to the rank of commander for his conduct 
m the engagement between the English and Dutch 
fleets off the Dogger Bank, 5th August, 1781 , and as 
captain of the JiusacUy a ship of the hue, gain^ great 
honour m the great combat between Rodney and De 
Grasse In 1793 he was knighted for the capture of 
the Munwrif a French fngatc, a vessel superior m 
size and equipment to his own, and without losing a 
single man In the following November, while in the 
command of a small si^uadron, he was attacked by a 
French force double his own, but maintained a run- 
ning fight, and succeeded in saving all his vessels 
In March, 1795, he was appomte<l to the command 
of the OrtoTiy seventy four, in which ship he oi)ened 
the battle of L’Onent, in which the French fleet was 
defeated, 23d June, he afterwards sailed with Sir 
John Jervis to the Mediterranean, and shared m the 
victory off Cape St Vincent, 14th February, 1797 
He was second m command to Lord Nelson m the 
glorious victory of the Nile, Ist August, 1798, and 
on his return to England received the decoration of 
the order of the Bath, and was appointed colonel of 
marines In 1801 he was made a rear-admiral of 
the blue, created a baron, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the scpiadron cruising off Cadiz In this 
year he fought his greatest engagement, defeating 
a Franco-Spamsb fleet of ten sail of the Ime and four 
fngates, his own squadron consisting of only half that 
number, two of the enemies’ ships were blown up, a 
seventy four captured, the remainder making their 
eBca|>e owing to the darkness of the night, 12th July 
For this brave action Sir James received the than^ 
of both houses of Parliament, a pension of £1200 per 
annum, and the freedom of the city of London At 
the beginmng of the war with Russia (1809) he com- 
manded the Baltic fleet, and by his diplomatic as well 
as his naval skill was largely instrumental in detach- 
ing that power from its alhance with France In 
1814 he became admiral, m 1821 vice-admiral of 


Great Bntam, was raised to the peerage of the United 
Kmgdom with the title of Baron de Saumarez, of 
Sanmarez, in 1 881, and thenceforth lived m retirement 
until hiB death, which occurred at Guernsey, 9th 
October, 1836 See Memoires of Admiral Lord de 
Saumarez, by Sir John Ross (two vols 8vo, London, 
1838) 

SAXJMUR, a town of France, in the department 
of Maine et Loire, picturesquely situated on the Loire, 
here crossed by a magnificent bridge, 25 miles s B B. 
of Angers It consists of a high and low town on 
the left, and a suburb on the right bank , is irregu- 
larly built, particularly m the high town, which 
occupies a steep acclivity, but has many handsome 
houses hmng its flnt quay, an old cantle, crowning a 
commanding height, three very ancient churches, one 
of them with a massive tower and another with a 
magnificent dome, a courthouse, town-house, com 
munal college, military and other schools, public baths, 
a library, theatre, &c The manufactures are hnen, 
leather, refined saltpetre, and works in enamel and 
glass, and the trade is chiefly m com and flour, wine, 
hemp, flax, and iron Saumur early embraced the 
Reformation, and had attained great prosperity, which 
was destroyed by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
The Vendeans gained a signal victory here m 1798 
It contains one of the most important cavalry schools 
of Frame Pop (1896), 14,732 

SAUNDERSON, Nicholas, a celebrated blind 
mathematician, bom at Thurlston, in Yorkshire, in 
1682 When a year old he entirely lost his eye 
sight through the small pox Notwithstanding this 
privation be accjuired a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and havmg pursued his studies for some time, 
with the assistance of friends, he was m 1707 sent to 
Cambridge He took up his residence at Chnst’s 
College, and soon commenced giving lectures on 
optics He became accjuainted with Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and was chosen mathematical professor He 
died in 1739 His treatise on algebra was published 
after his death, at Cambridge (1740, two vols ) He 
left other works m an imperfect state, among which 
were comments on Newton’s Pnncipia, which were 
published at the end of his ])OBthumouH treatise on 
Fluxions (1756, 8vo) 

SAURIA, a term sometimes applied in the classi- 
fication of the Reptiles to the order Lacertilia orO 
Lizards, the Crocodiles being in a similar manner I 
termed Loricata llie name Sauna is not much 
used m modem classification, although the term 
Saunan Reptiles is occasionally used as appbcable to . 
the Lizards and Crocodiles collectively, and as dis- - 
tmguished from the Ophidians (Snakes) and Chelo- 
mans (Tortoises and Turtles) ' 

SAURIN, J ACQUES, a French Protestant preacher, ' 
was the son of a lawyer at Nlmes, and bom m 1677 
Upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes m 1686 < 
hiB father retired with his family to Geneva, where (/) 
the subject of this article made a considerable pro- p < 
gress in learning, but quitted his studies and went v 
mto the army When the Duke of Savoy, under 5 
whom he served, made peace in 1696, he returned to < 
Geneva with a view to engage in the mmistry In ^ 
1700 he visited England, where he preached nearly 
five years to his fellow refugees m Loudon He 
subsequently became pastor to a congregation of 
French refugees, who assembled m a chapel belongmg 
to the Prmce of Orange at the Ha^e Here his 
pnlpit oratory was so greatly admired that it roused 
the bitter envy of his clencal brethren, who charged 
him with heresy, and subjected him to a senes of 
petty persecutions which shortened his life He died 
m 1780, at the age of fifty three This eminent 
preacher possessed great talents and a fine address; 
ms voice was strong, clear, and harmonious, and hia 
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ftyle pions, unafPected, and eloquent. He had the 
happy art of adapting his arguments, with great skill, 
to the understanding of the audiences before whom 
he spoke, and was persuasive and pathetic, or plain, 
dear, or argumentative, as best suited his subjects or 
his hearers His principles were those of moderate 
Calvinism He was the author of twelve volumes of 
Sermons (8vo), selections from which were translated 
into English, and ^blished between 1775 and 1784, 
in five volumes, by ^bert Robinson (with a Memoir), 
a sixth being added in 1796 by Dr Henry Hunter 
Among his other works are ll^tat du Christianisme en 
France (La Haye, 1725), Abr^g4 de la Th<Sologie et 
de la Morale Chrdtiennes (Amsterdam, 1722), Dis- 
cours Bur les Evdnements les plus m^morables du 
Vieux et du Nouveau Testament (Amsterdam, 1720- 
28) Of this, hiB most considerable work, he nearly 
completed three volumes folio, to which Ko<iues 
added a fourth on the Old Testament, and Beausobre 
two more on the New Testament 

SAUROPSIDA, a primary division of the Verte 
brate sub kingdom of animals, the other two divi- 
sions being the Ichihyopaula (Fishes and Amphibia) 
and the Mammalia, The Sauropsida include the 
Reptiles and Birds, and although no two groups of 
animals apparently present a greater diversity of 
external form than these two classes, there yet exist 
between them close bonds of affinity, from a struc- 
tural as well as developmental point of view The 
province Sauropsida — or Reptiles and Birds collec 
lively — IS charactenred firstly by the fact that the 
exoskeleton, or hard parts developed by the epidermis 
or outer skin, consists of scales or feathers These 
scales exist in Reptilia, whilst feathers form the 
characteristic covenng of Birds The centres of the 
vertebrae are always ossified The skull has an 
ossified occipital bone or segment, which bears a 
single convex * condyle,’ or process whereby the skull 
articulates with the spine or vertebral column Into 
the formation of this condyle the ossified exoccipitals 
and the basi-occipital elements of the occipital bone 
respectively enter The mandible or lower jaw is 
always developed, and each half or ramus of this 
element of the skull consists of a piec e {artit vlar 
osstjicatwn) by which it articulates with the skull, 
as well as of several other distinct pieces or mem 
brane bones The lower jaw m Sauropsida is thus 
of compound nature, and contrasts, in this respect, 
with the lower jaw of Mammals, which is composed 
of two simple and single halves which unite to form 
the single bone The lower jaw or mandible of 
Sauropsida, further, does not articulate directly or 
of itself with the skull, but is joined to it through 
the intervention of a special bone known as the os 
^uadratum or quadi aie bone (which see) The ankle- 
loint m Sauropsidans is situated not (as in Mammaha) 
between the tibia or shin bone and the astragalus or 
chief bone of the ankle, but between the divided 
{proximal and distal) portions of the tarsus or ankle- 
bone Thus in Birds, for example, the ankle joint 
exists in the middle of the tarsus or ankle, the upper 
or proximal half of the tarsus being ossified to the 
lower end of the tibia or shin-bone, whilst its distal 
or lower half is umted to the metatarsal bone, to 
form the characteristic bone in Birds known as the 
tarso-metatarsus The ankle-jomt, therefore, opens 
or exists between these divided portions of the tar- 
sus In Reptilia (which see) the same disposition 
of parts exists, with this exception — namely, that 
the tarsal and metatarsal bones are not united as m 
Birds. 

With regard to the viscera and internal oiganiza- 
tion of Sauropsidans, the alimentary canal may be 
noted to invariably terminate m a cloaca, or chamber 
common to the efferent ducts of the generative 


and urinary lystems, as well as to the intestine. 
The heart is three chambered or trtloadar (as in 
most Reptiles), or four chambered or quadnlocnlar, 
as m Crocodilia and in all birds The red blood- 
corpuscles are oval m shape, and are always nucleated. 
The aortic arches, or great blood vessels sprmgmg 
from the heart, are generally two, or may be more 
in number, although they may be reduce to one, 
which then turns towards the right side The latter 
condition, that of a single aorta, is seen in the Birds, 
which possess one aortic arch on the right side 

AU Sauropsidans agree in breathing by lungs 
throughout their entire existence Gills or branchiae 
are therefore never developed in connection with this 
province of Vertebrata, which is mduded m the 
Ahanchiate (‘gill less’) section of the sub-kingdom 
The bronchi or air tubes of the lungs do not branch 
dichotomously The chest or thorax is never com- 
pletely separated from the abdomen by a dtaphi a>gm 
or midriff, as m Mammalia, although (as m some 
Birds) the diaphragm may be represented in a toler- 
ably perfect condition The interior of the body in 
Sauropsida may therefore be held to exhibit but a 
single undivided cavity The reproductive organs 
open, as already remarked, mto the cloaca. The 
ociduct, FaUopian tube, or efferent tube of the ovary, 
presents, in the lower part of its course a dilatation 
termed the uterus The Sauropsida are either oit- 
parous — that is, producing eggs from which (as m 
Birds and most Reptiles) the young are afterwards 
hatched , but some are oi o vtt iparous, the eggs m 
the latter case being retained within the parent- 
body (as in some Lizards and Snakes) until the 
young are hatched. In the course of their develop- 
ment an amnion and large allantois duly appear, the 
latter structure, which subserves the respiration or 
breathmg of the embryo, being developed from the 
vUellus or yolk mass of the egg, which m Sauropsida 
is always of large size No mammary glands exist 
m Sauropsida, this negative character distinguishing 
them from the higher division of the Mammalia. 

Such are the chief characters of the provmce 
Sauropsida It may lastly be noted that Birds 
differ from their neighbour Sauropsidans the Reptiles, 
firstly, in their exoskeleton consisting of feathers, m 
their warm blood, and invariably four chambered 
heart , in the bronchi or air tubes of their lungs 
opening on the surface of these latter organs, and 
communicating with air sacs placed in the mtenor 
of the body, in the fore limbs being adapted as true 
wings for the purposes of flight , and m the tarsal 
and metatarsal bones of the hind limbs being united 
to form a single bone — the tarso-metatars^ bone 
See also Ornithology and Reptilia. 

SAURURiE, the name given by Huxley to an 
eighth order of the class of Birds (see Ornithology), 
specially constructed for the reception of a smgle 
remarkable fossil bird, the remains of which were 
found m the hthographic slates of Solenhofen, m 
Bavana, a deposit belonging to the Upper Oolitic 
rocks This cunous bird fossil is known as the 
Arckceopteryx macrura, and it differs from all living 
as well as all extinct birds in certam very important 
characters, the sum of these differences being expressed 
by its being included in a separate and distinct order 
of the Bird class The remains of the Archaeopteryx 
have been found in a fragmentary and incomplete 
state, leavmg many points of its organization m an 
undetermmed state, but the chief points of mterest 
which have been definitely made out have reference 
to the tail, to the claws on the wing, and to the 
metacarpal bones The tail was thus longer than the 
body, and reptile like m its conformation. It was 
composed of distmot and separate vertebras, and 
differed from that of all other known birds in not 
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being tenninated by a pygoityle or * ploughshare 
bone.* (See Obnitholoot ) Each sejpptnent or ver- 
tebra of the tail earned a pair of quill fathers. The 
wing of this cunous bird was provided with two free 
daws, structures which exist m no other known bird- 
form And the metacarpal bones, instead of being 
ossified together, as in all other birds, were free and 
distmct m the Archaeopteryx This bird averaged 
a rook or crow m size, and, aocordmg to Midne 
Edwards, it most probably perched on trees, and was 
a vegetable feeder 

SAUSAGE, an article of food consisting of minced 
meat, highly seasoned, and inclosed generally m the 
intestines of some animal Among the Komans the 
sausages of Lucama were held m high repute, they 
were made of fresh pork and bacon finely minced 
with nuts of the stone-pme, and flavoured with pep- 
per, cummm seed, bay leaves, pot herbs, and garum 
(See Sauce.) The Bologna sausages of Italy are still 
highly prized, they consist of veal, salt beef, salt 
pork, and bacon, finely chopped up, seasoned with 
sage, mixed herbs, ground pepper, and mixed spice 
*rhe smoked sausages of Germany are also considered 
as a delicacy by many, they are made of fat and lean 
pork preserved for alxiut a week by salt, saltpetre, 
black pepper, and all spice being rubbed into the 
meat, it is then cut small and mixed with some 
shreds of shallot or garhc, pressed mto an ox skin, 
wrapped m a fold or two of muslin, and then smoked 
m the same way as ham The slun should be tied 
m different places, so as to make each link about 
8 or 9 mches long Sausages, however, which have 
been preserved any length of time can hardly be 
recommended as wholesome food Fatal cases of 
sausage poisoning are by no means unfrequent The 
symptoms are slow m appearing, three or four days 
may pass before they can be observed The poison 
18 of a narcotico imtant character, and very danger 
ouH Some authorities believe that the poison is an 
acid formed in consequence of a modified process of 
putrefaction, others suppose it to be an empyreu 
matic oil The pork sausages of our own country 
are made and seasoned in various ways to please 
different palates The followmg is a good recipe — 
Chop pork, rather more lean than fat, flavour with 
pepper, salt, and cayenne, adding a little lemon peel 
if preferred, 6 oz of bread to be chopped with every 
2 lbs of meat, press mto hogs’ entrails that have 
been soaked and perfectly cleaned The skm should 
be tied at short intervals with a stnng Saveloys 
only differ from pork sausages m being made of young 
saHed pork, of which the fat and lean are mixed 
together and chopfied up with a fourth part of bread, 
a little pepper and allspice, and a rather hberal use 
of sage leaves 

SAUSSURE, Horace Benedict de, a celebrated 
naturalist, was bom at Conches, near Geneva, in 
1740, and distinguished himself so much at the age 
of twenty -two by his proficiency in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, as to be appointed professor of 
philosophy m the University of Geneva. He con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of this office for twenty- 
five years with reputation The leisure which his 
duties left him was occupied in scientific journeys to 
the volcanic region of France, to the south of Italy, 
and to England A favourite object of his mvesti- 
gations was the structure and height of mountains, 
and to him we are indebted for the mvention of 
several philosophical instruments, as, for instance, an 
electrometer, a hygrometer, heliothermometer, &c 
In 1779 he had ascended the Alps fourteen times in 
eight different places, and m 1787 he ascended Mont 
Blanc, and determined its height by barometneal 
measurements On one occasion he remamed for 
seventeen days on the summit of the Col du Gdant, 


and in 1789 he made the ascetit of Monte Bosa 
Saussure died m 1799 Among his writings his 
Essais sur THygrometne and his Voyages dans les 
Alpes (four vols 1779-96) are the most valuable 
SAVAGE. Richard, an English poet of the 18th 
century, celebrated for his genius, irregularities, and 
misfortunes, was born in London about 1698 The 
singular story of Savage, adorned as it is by the pen 
of his intimate fnend Dr Johnson (Lives of the 
Poets), has acquired great celebrity, but there is 
reason to believe that a great part of it is utterly 
fictitious Savage was probably the son of a woman 
who had been employed to nurse a natural son of 
the Countess of Macclesfield by Earl Rivers That 
lady always asserted — and there is no good cause 
for doubting it — that her child died while quite 
young, and that Savage was an impostor Johnson’s 
account, taken from Savage himself, is, that no 
sooner did he see the light than a most unnatural 
hatred took complete possession of his mother, that 
he was placed with a woman in the lowest state of 
indigence, with directions that he should be brought 
up in Ignorance of his birth, and m the meanest con- 
dition, that the mterference of his maternal grand- 
mother, Lady Mason, a httle alleviated his lot, and 
through her kindness he was placed at a grammar 
school in the neighbourhood of St Alban’s, during 
which penod Earl Rivers died, revoking a bequest 
he had made him, on being assured by the countess 
that her child had been some time dead, and that 
his mother endeavoured to have him kidnapped and 
sent as a slave to the plantations He was an 
apprentice to a shoemaker (this is true) when the 
woman whom he had been taught to consider his 
mother, dying suddenly, some of Lady Mason’s let- 
ters, among her papers, discovered to him, as he pre 
tends, the secret of his birth, or, as appears probable, 
suggested to him the plan of assummg to be the child 
of Lady Macclesfield, whom his mother had nursed, 
and to whom these letters really related. He now 
became an author for the means of bodily subsistence 
His first work was a pamphlet on the Bangonan 
controversy, which was followed by two comedies, 
Woman’s a Biddle and Love in a V ed, which procured 
him the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele and 
Wilkes the actor In 1723 his tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Sir Thomas Overbury was brought out, the 
author himself performed the principal character, but 
with little success, the profits of the piece, however, 
appear to have amounted to about £200 The poet 
was now rising in reputation, when, in 1727, in a 
broil in a house of ill fame, he killed a Mr Sinclair, 
and being tried for murder, a verdict of guilty was 
ronounced against him Through the influence, 
owever, of Lady Hertford, the king’s pardon was 
granted him In 1728 he gave to the public The 
Bastard, a poem of some merit Soon after, Lord 
Tyrconnel (a nephew of his alleged mother) received 
him mto his house, and allowed him £200 a year In 
1729 he published his Wanderer a Moral Poem A 
quarrel with his patron once more turned him adrift 
upon the world A Birth day Ode, addressed to 
Queen Charlotte in 1732, procured him a pension 
of £60 from the queen In 1736 a satire against 
the clergy, entitled the Progress of a Divine, caused 
a prosecution to be mstituted against him, but the 
information was dismissed From this penod he 
appears to have sunk into the lowest misery The 
death of the queen and the loss of his pension com- 
pleted his ruin, and although Pope and a few friends 
raised a subsenption with a view of enabling him to 
reside in Wales, the same propensity to dissipation 
induced him not only to squander the money advanced 
to him, but to meur a debt of £8 at Bristol, for which 
he was arrested, thrown into the county jail, and 
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here, after a detention of some nionthf, he died in * 
1743 Althouf^h Savage at one time received an 
allowance of £50 a year from Mrs Oldheld, and 
repeatedly extorted considerable sums of money from 
Lady Macclesfield by threats of lampooning her, 
besides other sums from the admirers of his gemus, 
his extravagance always kept him poor, and it is 
well known that he was the friend and compamon of 
Johnson at the time when the latter was sleeping m 
the streets of London houseless and penniless See 
Galt’s Lives of the Players, Boswell s Life of John 
son, by Hill , &e 

SAVANNAH, a river of the United States, which 
forms the north east boundary of Georgia, and 
separates it from South Carolina Vessels drawing 
22 feet of water can ascend the river as far as Savan 
nah (see next article), and smaller vessels can go up 
to Augusta, 2tjl miles from the mouth The total 
length of the river is about 450 miles The tidal 
wave ascends 45 miles 

SAVANNAH, a (ity and port of the United 
States, capital of Chatham county, Georgia, on the 
right bank of the Savannah river, 18 miles above its 
mouth, 115 mdes south west of Charleston The 
nty IS partly built on a bluff aliove the river Its 
broad streets intersect eaeh otlier at right angles, 
are shaded hy fine trees, and lighted by electricity 
Electric railways ti averse the principal thorough 
fares Among the chief buildings and institutions 
of the city are the following the United States 
government building, the city hall, the court house, 
a fine academy of arts with good collections, some 
fine churches, especially the Independent Presby 
tenan, Oglethorpe Hall, Hodgson Hall, containing 
the library of the Georgia Historical Society, club 
houses, &c There are many jiu blic parks and squares, 
some of the latter adorned with monuments The 
harbour of Savannah has been much improved since 
the Civil War, and is now an excellent one It 
exports large quantities of cotton, nee, lumber, naval 
stores, fruits and vegetables, &c , and there are found 
nes and works for cleaning rice, manufactunng ft r 
tilizcrs, &c The city was settled in 1733 During 
the revolution it was captured and held by the 
Bntish In 1864 Generil Sherman besieged it and 
captured it from the Confederates, John Wesley 
established the first Sunday school in Amenca here 
The city is the scat of a Roman Catholic bisliop 
Pop (188(B, 80,709, (1890), 43,189, (1900), 54,244 

BAVART'S WHLElj, an iiistrumtnt tor aeier- 
mmmg the number of vihiatious which produce any 
gi ven musical note A toothed wheel, furnished with 
a counter to mdichte the number of revolutions, is 
supported on a frame, and arranged to be driven by a 
band at high velocities from a rather heavy fly wheel, 
and a card is fixed on a frame so as to be struck 
by the teeth of the toothed wheel If the wheel be 
turned slowly a click is heard from the card as each 
tooth strikes it, on increasing the speed the separate 
clicks are no longer heard, but a musical note is 
sounded, which rises in pitch as the velocity is m- 
creased. To use the instrument it is made to sound 
the particular note dunng some seconds, and the 
number of vibrations per second produemg that note 
IS given by the number of revolutions multiplied by the 
number of teeth and divided by the number of seconds 
A modification of Savart’s wheel has been employed 
by M Fis^eau to illustrate the effect produced when 
the vibrating body giving nse to a musical note is m 
motion. To a person in front of an approaching 
railway tram the sound of the whistle is heightened 
m pit^, and to a person behind the tram it is flat- 
tened. If a large nng having teeth on the inside be 
fixed, and if the card be made to sweep round against 
these teeth, a note will be produced dependmg on I 


the velocity of the card, but if the ear of the experi> 
mentor be placed m an extension of the plane of the 
nng the note will not be constant, for it will be 
heightened as the card approaches him, and it will 
be flattened as the card recedes from him The note 
will only be constant when the ear of the experi- 
menter IS at a pomt equidistant from all the teeth 
of the nng 

SAVARY, Anne Jean-Marie-RenA, Duke of 
Rovigo, the son of a French officer, was bom at 
Marai, m the department of Ardennes, m 1774 
The outbreak of the French revolution determined 
him to adopt a military career, and m 1789 he 
entered an infantry regiment In the early part of 
his service he meurred susjncion as a royalist, and 
narrowly escaped with his life, but he ultimately 
gave such proof of his adherence to the constitution 
as freed him from all charges on this head. He 
served under Custine, Moreau, and Desaix. The- 
friendship of the last he had gamed on the Upper 
Rhine, and he accompanied him on the expedition 
to Egypt After the battle of Marengo he was 
appointed adjutant to Bonaparte (then first consul), 
and soon rose very high in his confidence by his bold, 
decisive, and manly conduct, more especially by his 
discovery of several private machinations which 
aimed at the overthrow of the existmg order of 
things His share m the execution of the Duke 
d Enghien has never been properly explained, and is 
one of the darkest spots m his character After 
rising gradually to the rank of lieutenant general he 
was finally rewarded, after the victory of Fnedlanfl, 
to which ho mainly contributed, with the title of Duke 
of Rovigo In 1 808 the emperor sent him to Madrid,, 
where he negotiated the perfidious arrangement by 
which the Spanish king and his son were kidnapped 
In 1810 he succeeded Fouch^ as minister of police 
Dunng Bonaparte’s residence at Elba he lived in 
retirement, but on his return immediately gave in 
hiB adhesion to him, and was appointed inspector 
general of gens d’armes He remained true to Bona- 
parte in his misfortunes, and wished to have accom- 
jianied him to St Helena This was not only 
refused, but he was earned to Malta m 1815, and 
there detamed till he managed to escape, after bemg 
a pnsoner for seven months While here he began 
his Memoirs On obtaining his liberty he set s ill 
for Smyrna, where he learned that he was condemned 
to death for having been one of those who had pro- 
moted Napoleon s return Havmg gone to Tneste 
he was apprehended by the Austnan government, 
but set at liberty, and allowed to return to Smyrna- 
After vanous other vicissitudes he returned to 
Pans, and gave himself up for tnal The able 
defence of Dupm obtained his acquittal On tho 
accession of Louis Phihppe he succeeded m obtaining 
public employment, and m 1831 became military 
commander of Algiers m place of Clausel Having 
been recalled m 1833 he returned in bad health, and 
died m the course of the same year 

SAVE, or Sau, a nver of Austna, which rises in thfr 
east slope of the Julian Alps, flows south east through 
Illyria, and along the south of Styna into Croatia, 
on reaching the frontiers of which it becomes very 
circuitous, though flowmg mainly E 8 B , and after a 
course of about 540 miles joms the left bank of the 
Danube at Belgrade Its chief tributaries, all on 
the right, are the Kulpa, Unna, Verbas, Bosna, and 
Drma The first part of its course is between narrow 
and steep banks, m the lower part, where it forms 
the boundary between Austna and Servia, it flows 
through flat plains, which it often devastates by m- 
undation It becomes navigable below the conflu- 
ence of the Kulpa, and furnishes a most important 
outlet for the pr^uce of the districts watered by it 
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SAVERNE (German, Zabem, ancient, Tabema), 
a town of Germany, in Alsace, on the Zom, 19 miles 
north-west of Strasburg It is an ancient place, 
and acquired some importance under the Romans, 
was afterwards fortified, and stood various sieges 
during the Thirty Years* War It is irregularly 
built, has a church with an ancient and lofty tower, 
an old episcopal palace, which has been converted 
into bar^ks, and a prison The manufactures 
are grindstones, agricultural implements, iron ware, 
leather, &c , and the trade is in iron ware, tobacco, 
and wood Pop (1895), 8322 

SAVIGLIANO, a town of Northern Italy, in the 
province of Cuneo, pleasantly situated on the Maira, 
8 miles east of Saluzzo It is well built, is sur 
mounted by ancient walls and towers, and has 
several spacious streets, with others of an inferior 
description The chief church contains paintings by 
Mulinan Caraccino There is also a Benedictine 
abbey and a fine market square The manufactures 
are woollen, linen, and silk goods, &c Pop 10,000 
SAVIGNY, Friedrich Karl von, a German 
]unst, was bom at Frankfort on the Mam, 2l8t 
February, 1779 Left without parents or near re 
lations when he reached the age of thirteen, he was 
sent by his guardian to the University of Marburg 
in 1796 He earnestly devoted himself to the study 
of jurisprudence, and took his degree in 1800, after 
which he delivered lectures on his sjiecial branch of 
study to a numerous auditory In 1 803 he published 
his first work. Das Recht des Bcsit/es, which was 
translated into English by Sir Erskine Perry In 
1804 he married Kunigundc, the sister of Clemens 
Brentano and of Bettina von Arnim, and soon after 
quitted Marburg to prosecute researches in the libra 
nea of France and Germany with a view to a his 
toncal development of the glosses of commentators 
on Roman law In 1808 he became proftssor of law 
in the University of Landshut, in Bavana, and two 
years later was called to fill the chair of junspru 
dence in the newly established University of Berlin, 
where ho continutjd to lecture with uninterrupted 
success for a period of thirty two years In 1811 he 
was elected a member of the Prussian Academy of 
Stience, was appointed a councillor of state in 1817, 
and in 1842 minister of justice for the revision of 
the law He retired into private life in 1848, and 
died m Berlin 25th October, 1861 His principal 
works are Geschichte des romischen Rechts im 
Mittelalter (six vols, Heidelberg, 1815-31), Bysttm 
des heutigen romischen Rechts (eight vols , Berlin, 
1840-48), to which Das Obligationenrecht (two vols , 
Berlin, 1851-63) forms an appendix, Vcrmischte 
Schnften (five vols, Berlin, 1850), a collection of 
essays which had appeared in legal periodicals 
SAVILE, or Savillk, GboiiaK, Marquis of Hali 
fax, a statesman and writer, was born at Thornhill, 
Yorkshire, on Nov 11th, 1633 On the death of 
Cromwell he distinguished himself by his exertions 
in favour of the absent king, and in 1668 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Savile and Viscount 
Halifax In the following year he was appointed a 
commissioner of trade, and in 1672 he was sworn of 
the council He was removed from the council in 
1676 through the influence of Danby, whose enmity 
he had incurred In 1679 he became a memlier of 
the council of thirty proposed by Temple, and in this 
year also he was created Earl of Halifax He had 
given a certain amount of support to Shaftesbury, 
but when the bill for excluding the Duke of York 
from the succession was in agitation his repugnance 
to that measure brought him into disgrace with the 
party with which he had hitherto acted In 1682 
ne was created Marquis of Halifax and lord privy 
seal Under James II he was made president of 


the council, but he was soon after expelled from the 
council because he opposed the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts From this moment Lord Halifax 
continued m opposition till the flight of James II , 
when he was chosen speaker of the House of Lords 
in the Convention Parliament, and oontnbuted 
mainly to the elevation of Wilham III to the 
throne Early m 1689 he was appointed lord pnvy 
seal, but he soon afterwards resigned this office 
During the remainder of his life he often voted 
against the court He died on April 5, 1695 He 
was the author of Advice to a Daughter (1688), and 
of a variety of political tracts, the principal of which 
are Maxims of State, The Character of a Trimmer, 
Character of King Charles II , Anatomy of an 
Equivalent, Letter to a Dissenter, &c See Mac- 
aulay’s History of England 

SAVILE, Sir Henrv, one of the most learned 
scholars of his age, was liom at Bradley, near Hali 
fax, Yorkshire, on Nov 30, 1549 lie was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, removed on a fellow 
ship to Merton College in 1565, and graduated B A 
in 1566, M A in 1570 In his twenty ninth year 
he made a tour on the Continent, where he collected 
manusenpts and made the acquaintance of scholars, 
and on his return was appointed tutor in Greek 
to QiuH'n Elizalieth In 1585 the wardenship of 
his college, which he held for about six and thirty 
years the provostship of Eton being added to it 
in 1596, was conferred on him He was knighted 
by James I in 1604 In 1619 lu founded two 
professorships in geometry and astronomy at Ox- 
ford, besides conferring several other valuable 
be nefactions, l>oth m property and books Among 
his works tht‘ principal are his Commentaries on 
Roman Warfare (1591), Rerum Anglicarum post 
Bedam Bcriptores (1596), Prielectiones in Elementa 
Euclidis (1621), and his edition of the writings of 
St Chrysostom (1610-13), in eight folio volumes, 
a work on which he is said to bivc spent £8000 
Sir Henry Savile was the correspondent of J Scab 
ger, Mtibfimius, Isaac Casaubon, and most of the 
leami d men of his day He died at Eton on Feb 
19, 1622 

SAVIN See Juniper 
SAVINGS BANKS See Bank 
SAVONA, a seaport of Northern Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, capital of the district of its own 
name, at the foot of a hill on the west side of the 
Gulf of Genoa It is charmingly situated amid 
lemon and orange gardens, and consists mostly of 
narrow streets, and a great numbtr of indifferent 
with some substantial houses The principal edi 
fices are a majestic cathedral, adorned with pictures, 
bass reliefs, sculptures, and carvings, several other 
nchly decorated churches, a lyceum, two gymnasiums, 
a technical institute, a royal institute for the mer 
chant marine, an episcopal seminary, a handsome 
theatre dedicated to the poet Chiabrera, who was 
bom here, and a large hospital The mdustriea 
include pottery, ropes and sails, ship building, ma- 
chinery and iron goods, leather, soap, &c A con- 
siderable trade is carried on at its hartxiur, which is 
good, and defended by a fort Pojies Sixtus IV and 
Julius II were bom here Pop 19,500 
SAVONAROLA, Girolamo, the celebrated poll 
tical and religious reformer of Florence, was bom at 
Ferrara, September 21, 1452, and was designed for 
the medical profession Religious enthusiasm led 
him to leave his father’s house secretly and enter 
the order of the Dominicans at Bologna, 24th Apnl, 
1475 Several years later he began to preach at 
Florence, but wath so little success that he deter- 
mined to abandon the pulpit, and, retinng to Bologna, 
he devoted himself to metaphysical and physical 
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•fcadiei The reputation of his talents and learning 
Induced Lorenzo de* Medici to invite bun to return 
to Florence Here Savonarola began to preach 
again, and hb discourses attracted such crowd^s that 
the church could not contain them His extraordinary 
sanctity and his powerful eloquence gained bun great 
influence over the minds of the Florentines, and he 
was emboldened to assume a prophetic tone, and to 
urge with vehemence, and in public, the necessity of 
a reform in the church The multitude looked upon 
him as divinely inspired, while some ridiculed him as 
a fanatic, and others denounced him as an impostor 
Florence was then enjoying peace and material pros* 
penty under the administration of Lorenzo, and all 
Italy was quiet, yet Savonarola startled his hearers 
by foretelling the irruption of fierce foreign hosts 
which would bnng bloodshed and desolation over the 
land A few years later this prophecy was fulfilled 
by the invasion of Charles VIII of France and his 
ruthless bands He soon broke off all connection 
with his patron Lorenzo, whose character he assailed 
with prophecies of his approaching fall He refused 
to make the customary visit to that chief, which it 
was his duty to do as pnor of St Mark’s, and when 
Tiorenzo went himself to St Mark’s refused to see 
him Although Lorenzo de’ Medici was repeatedly 
urged to adopt severe measures against him he refused, 
either from lenity or from his respect for the character 
of the preacher When Lorenzo lay on his death* 
bed (1492) Savonarola obtained admission to him, and 
accordmg to Pico de Mirandola refused to grant the 
dying man absolution, though this statement is not 
borne out by Poliziano’s account of his patron’s death 
After the death of Lorenzo and the expulsion of his 
son Piero, Savonarola took the most active part m 
the political affairs of Florence He put himself at 
the head of those who demanded a more democratical 
form of government, asserted that God had commis 
sioned him to declare that the legislative power must 
be extended to the citizens, that he himself had 
been the ambassador of the Florentines to heaven, 
and that Chnst had consented to be their kmg The 
newly elected magistrates accordingly laid down tlieir 
offices, and the legislative functions were intrusted 
to a council of the citizens, which chose a comnuttee 
of their own number for the dischaige of the duty 
Dissensions, however, distracted the new republic, 
the anstocratical and democratical parties persecuted 
each other with great fury, the former, the Arrabbiati 
(the Enraged), consisting of the friends of the old 
order of thmgs, and the latter, the Piagnoni (Weepers), 
of the devout admirers of ^e monk But the zeal 
of Savonarola was not content with revolutionizing 
Florence, he meditated the reform of the Koman 
court and of the irregulanties of the clergy The 
pontificate of Alexander VI (Borgia) could not fail 
to supply causes of complaint on both heads He 
accordingly wrote, as his eulogists assure us, to the 
Christian pnnees, declaring that the church wiis 
gomg to ruin, and that it was their duty to convoke 
a general counal, before which he was ready to prove 
that the church was without a head, and that the 
reigning pope was not a true bishop, had never been 
worthy of the title, nor even of the name of a Chris- 
tian Alexander excommunicated him, and the bull 
of excommunication was read m the cathedral at 
Florence, but Savonarola despised the thunders of 
the Vatican, and continued to preach His mflu- 
ence was still further increased by the failure of an 
attempt of Piero de’ Medim to restore his family 
authonty But another party bad meanwhile arisen 
m opposition to him His innovations in St Mark’s 
and other monasteries had excited the enmity of the 
monks, especially of the Franciscans of the strict 
observance, who denounced him from the pulpit 


as an excommunicated heretia Fra Domenico da 
Pesda^ a monk of his convent, offered m the heat 
of his fanatical zeal to prove the truth of his 
master's doctrmes by passmg through fire if one 
of his opponents would undergo the same ordeal 
m defence of their opmions The challenge was 
accepted by a Franciscan monk, and Savonarola^ 
with his champion, appeared at the head of a large 
procession, chanting Psalm Ixvm, *Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered ’ The Franciscan 
also presented himself, the fire was kindled, and 
Domenico was ready to enter the flames, bearing 
the host in his hands But the crowd exclauned 
against this sacrilege, as they termed it, and as 
Domenico persisted in his determination he thus 
hap})ily escaped the ordeal for which he had offered 
himself But this event was fatal to Savonarola. 
The people loaded him with msults, and he was 
finally thrown mto prison A spiritusd court, under 
the direction of two Papal commissioners, was held 
for hiB trial His firmness and eloquence at first 
threw his judges mto confusion, but bemg exam- 
ined on the rack he confessed that he had falsely 
arrogated supernatural powers He was condemned, 
with two of his adherents, Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
and Silvestro Maruffi, to be first strangled and then 
burned, and the sentence was executed, May 23, 1498, 
in presence of a large multitude, some of whom con- 
sidered him as a martyr and a samt This extraor- 
dmary man left, besides letters, a Treatise against 
Astrology, and several philosophical and ascetical 
works (Opera, Lyons, 1683-40, six vols ) His sermons 
(Prediche, Florence, 1496), though wantmg m the 
characteristics of finished discourses, contam powerful 
and stimng passages See Madden’s Life of Savon- 
arola (two vols 8vo, 1854), lioscoe’s Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, P Villari’s Storia di G Savonarola 
(Florence, 1860, 2nd edition, 1887, Eng trans, 
1888), Clark’s Savonarola {2nd edition, 1890) In 
George Eliot’s Romola is given what is believed to 
be a very faithful portrait of Savonarola 
SAVOY, Ducht op (Italian, Savoja, French, 
Saioze), formerly a division of the Sardinian States, 
now forming two of the departments of France, 
bounded on the north by Switzerland, from which 
on that Bide it is almost entirely separated by the 
Lake of Geneva, on the north east by Switzerland, 
on the east and south east by Piedmont, and on the 
south and west by the French departments of Isbre 
and Ain, length, north to south, 92 miles, breadth, 
66 miles, area, 8597 square miles Savoy is one of 
the most mountainous countnes in Europe, Mont 
Blanc lying within its territory in connection with 
the loftiest chain of the Alps, which stretch along its 
eastern and southern frontier, and sending out 
numerous ramifications in all directions, make its 
siu-face almost a continued succession of lofty moun- 
tain and valley It belongs entirely to the basin of 
the Rhone, which, forming its western boundary, 
there receives its drainage directly, while the drain- 
age of the north is transmitted to it chiefly by the 
Lake of Geneva and the Arve, and that of the 
south chiefly by the Istre and its tributary the Arc 
The lakes are not numerous, and, with exception 
of that of Geneva, which is shared with Switzer- 
land, not individually of large extent. The most 
important are those of Bourguet and Annecy The 
climate is m general cold, the winters are long and 
severe, and the summers frequently follow without 
an mtermediate spring From the physical struc- 
ture of the country the extent of arable ground is 
necessanly hmited, but m ordmary years, with the 
aid of chestnuts, which forms an important part of 
the food of the lower orders, the gram raised nearly 
meets the consumption. In favoured spots, particu 
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larly in th« north, In the lower Telleyi end tdopee, 
the vine is cultivated with enooese But the chief 
ridiee of the country are in its cattle and dairy 
produce, a large proportion of the surface yielding 
nothing but hay or pMture The timber, too, which 
clothes many of the mountam steeps up almost to 
the limits of vegetation, is of great consequence, 
beyond these limits is a still higher region of perpetual 
snow and ice, where both vegetable and animal life 
are all but extinct The minerals include iron, 
copper, silver, lead, and hgnite, but seldom m such 
quantities as to make the working of them important, 
^e rock-crystals found are often remarkable for their 
size and beauty The manufactures consist chiefly 
of coarse woollens, linen and cotton goods, felt hate, 
leather, and hardware The trade, so far as derived 
from native resources, is almost confined to cattle, 
skins, wool, and dairy produce, but there is an 
important transit trade earned on across the country 
between France and Italy, chiefly by way of Mont 
Cenis The Savoyards are mdustnous, honest, hos- 
pitable, and mtelligent, fond of their country to an 
extraordinary degree, and unwilling to leave it per- 
manently, though about 80,000 of them find winter 
employment m France, Switeerland, Italy, and Spam 
The greater part return early in summer, but some 
wait until they have amassed enough of wealth to 
enable them to pass the rest of their years at ease m 
their native country Education is m a prosperous 
condition, nearly every commune havmg at least one 
primary school, and both primary and secondary 
schools bemg free By treaty of 24th March, 1860, 
Savoy was ceded by Sardima to France, of which it 
now forms two departments, Savoie, area 2224 square 
miles, pop (1901), 249,460, and Haute Savoie, area 
1667 square miles, pop 259,596 Savoie is divided 
into the four arrondissements of ChamWry, Albert- 
ville, Moutiers, and St Jean de Maunenne Its 
capital IS Chambery Haute Savoie is divided into 
tne four arrondissements of Annecy, Bonneville, St. 
J ulien, and Thonon. Its capital is Annecy Under 
Sardinia it was divided mto the provmces of Cham- 
b4ry, Upper Savoy, Maunenne, Tarentaise, Annecy, 
Faucigny, and Chablais 

SAVOY, House of The terntory of Savoy 
formed part of ancient Gaul, and from 122 B o to 
407 A D was m possession of the Homans, by whom 
it was divided mto two provinces, the Graian and 
Pennine Alps At the latter date it was seized by 
the Burgundians, but along with Burgundy it be- 
came subject to the Franks m 534, was mcluded m 
the Oarlovingian Empire, and on its dissolution m 
887 was granted by the Diet of Tnbur to Rudolph, 
king of Transjurane Burgundy, and along with that 
kmgdom was umted to Cisjurane Burgundy or Arles 
On the accession of the last king of Arles to the im- 
penal throne as Conrad II in 1027, the more power- 
ful nobles of North-western Italy, such as the Mar- 
quis of Susa, the Counts of Maunenne, Turin, and 
OhablaiB, became vassals direct of tiie emperor 
Humbert White Hand (Umberto Blancamano, Count 
of Maunenne), the reputed descendant of Wittekmd, 
the last of the Old Saxon kings, was the first of the 
family, who, by the addition of Chablais and Valais 
(grants of Conrad II) to his hereditary lordship, 
took a promment place among the princes of Nor- 
thern Italy His nephew, Amadeus II, (1060-80), 
in right of his mother, Adelaide, heiress to the Mar- 
quisate of Susa, added nearly the whole of Piedmont 
to the origmal possessions of his house Humbert II , 
his son and successor (1080-1103), further mcreased 
his dominions by the conquest of Tarantasia. Ama- 
deus IIL (1103-49) received from ^e Emperor 
Henry V the title fi Count of Savoy in 1111, and 
his gmdson, Thomas I. (1188-1288), who supported 


Frederick II in his contest with the popes, obtained 
important accessions m Chambdry, Turin, Yaud, and 
other lordships. Amadeus IV (1283-58), like his 
father a warm adherent of the emperor, obtained 
the submission of the city of Tunn to his rule, and 
ceded Piedmont to one of his brothers, Thomas, 
count of Maunenne He was succeeded by Boni- 
face (1258-63), who died childless, leaving the crown 
m the hands of his unde, Peter (1268-68), who ousted 
the nghtful heir, then a child Before ascending 
the throne, Peter for nme years served Henry III 
of England, who bestowed on him the earldoms of 
Richmond and Essex, he won the surname of 
Charlemagne the Little, mhented the distnot of 
Geneva, and reconquered Tunn, which had rebelled 
His nephew Amadeus V, the dispossessed prince 
(1285-1823), now mounted the throne, he assisted 
Philip the Fair m his war against Flanders, aocom 
panied the emperor Henry VII to Italy, received 
from him the lordships of Asti and Ivrea, and added 
Lower Faucigny to his domains His grandson 
Amadeus VI lent his aid to the Greek emperor 
John Paleeologus against the Turks and the Bul- 
ganans, accompanied the pretender Louis of Anjou 
in hiB expedition to Naples, and umted the lordsmps 
of Cherasco, Com, Gex, and Valromey to his pos- 
sessions His son, Amadeus VII (1388-91), forced 
the Count of Provence to cede to him Nice and 
Vintimiglia Amadeus VIII, grandson of the 
preceding (1891-1451), received the ducal title from 
the Emperor Sigismund in 1416, acqmred the county 
of Geneva, together with Bugey and Vercelli, and 
re annexed Piedmont, which h^ been for more than 
a century and a half m the possession of a younger 
branch of the family (See Amadeus VIII ) Louis, 
who on the abdication of his father had governed as 
regent, assumed the title of duke in 1440, married 
Charlotte, the daughter of the king of Cyprus, 
through whom the family of Savoy acquired the title 
of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, first borne by 
Charles I (1482-89) The elder male bne became 
extinct m 1496, and the crown devolved on the 
nearest collater^ heirs, Philibert II (1496-1504) 
and his brother Charles III (1504-58) The latter 
aided the Emperor Charles V against Francis I of 
France, and alter losing Valais and Geneva, which 
jomed the Swiss Confederation in 1538, and the can- 
ton of Vaud, which was seized by the Bernese in 
1586, he was finally deprived of all his temtones by 
the French king But his son Philibert Emmanuel, 
suraamed the Lt>n Head (1558-80), who had gained 
great distmction and mfluence as commander in chief 
of the Spanish army, succeeded m gaming back the 
greater port of the paternal domains by the treaties 
of Cftteau-CambrdsiB (1559) and Lausanne (1564) 
In 1560 he was induced by the courts of Rome, 
Spam, and France to attempt the conversion of the 
Waldenses by force, but they offered such vigorous 
resistance to his troops in several encounters that he 
granted them, under certain conditions, the free exer- 
cise of their rehgion (5th June, 1561) Charles Em- 
manuel I (1580-1630) was prompted by an unruly 
ambition to reconquer the marquisate of Saluzzo, 
which had not been restored to his father, a project 
which the avd war m France seemed to favour His 
short term of success was cut short by Henry IV of 
France^ who invaded Savoy and Piedmont, and com- 
peUed the duke to give up the temtones of Bugey, 
Valromey, and Gex His son, Victor Amadeus 1 , 
speedily regained the possessions his father had 
lost, and added to them Montferrat, Alba, and some 
other places, surrendering to France in exchange Pi- 
gnerol. La Perouse, Angrone, and Lucerne His 
younger brother ThomAS was the founder of the Ime 
of Savoy-Cangnan. Victor Amadeus IL (1675*- 
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1780), grandson of the first of that name, at the be- 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession sided 
with France, but, bnbed by brilliant offers, he allied 
faimself to Austria by the Treaty of Turm, 25th 
October, 1703 The victories of the Bake of Ven- 
dOme compelled him to retire to Genoa, but the 
defeat of the French under the walls of Turm by 
Prmce Eugene (7th September, 1706) restored his 
possessions In 1709 he severed the Austrian alli- 
ance, and remamed neutral till the end of the war 
By the Treaty of Utrecht (1718) he received a part 
of the Duchy of Milan, along with the island of Sicily, 
which conferred upon him the title of kmg In 1720 
he was compelled to give up Sicily to Austria m 
exchange for Sardinia, which, along with Savoy, 
Piedmont, and his other continental dommions, were 
erected mto the Kingdom of Sardinia See Sab- 
DIKIA. 

SAVOY CONFERENCE, an ecclesiastical con 
ference held m 1661 at the Savoy Palace, London, 
between a number of Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
divmes, for the purpose, as the royal letters patent 
that summoned the meeting have it, of ^advising 
upon and reviewing the Book of Common Prayer , 
and of taking into serious consideration the several 
directions and rules, forms of prayer, and things in 
the same book, of consulting also upon the several 
objections which shall now be raised against the 
same, and, if occasion need be, to make such neces- 
sary and reasonable alterations, corrections, and 
amendments as shall be agreed upon to be needful 
and expedient for the givmg satisfaction to tender 
consciences, and the restoring and contmumg of 
peace and unity m the churches under his majesty’s 
govemment and protection ’ When the parliamen- 
tary cause triumphed m the civil war of 1642-46 
the majonty of the clergy, who were ardent royal- 
ists, were either turned out of their pulpits or fled, 
and their places were filled by Presbyterians, then a 
strong body in England, and at the Restoration of 
Charles II a large number of the ministers con 
nected with the church strongly objected to Episco- 
pahan order and practice being again introduced 
The government was fully aware of this state of 
matters, but was at first unwilling to adopt stringent 
measures, and it was accordmgly resolved that the 
final determination of all matters appertaining to the 
establishment of a perfect and entire unity and union 
throughout the nation should be left to the advice of 
a national synod, to be duly called after a little time 
should have cooled men’s tempers down to the requi- 
site calmness for such consultations On the 2'>th 
March, 1661, therefore, the letters patent above 
quoted from were issued, appointmg twelve bishops, 
with mne clergymen as assistants on the Episcopal 
side, to meet with an equal number of Presbyterian 
divines, and discuss the matters therem mentioned. 
Among the Episcopalian commissions were Frewen, 
archbishop of York, Sheldon, bishop of London, Cosins 
of Durham, Morley of Worcester, Gauden of Exeter, 
Reynolds of Norwich, &c, with their assistants 
Doctors Heylm, Barwick, Gimning, Pierce, and 
Pearson. Their opponents were the most emment 
men of the Presbytenan party, Richard Baxter, 
Edmund Calamy, Dr Walhs (then Savilian pro- 
fessor of geometry at Oxford), Wilham Spurstow, 
Matthew Newcomen, and others The commissioners 
met for the first time on the Idth April Sheldon 
opened the discussion by observing ^at the Epis- 
copal party, bemg perfectly satisfied with the estab- 
lished forms of worship, hsA nothing to propose, and 
would therefore expect that any objections to the 
existing order of t^^ and any mnovations that 
might be desired, should 1^ mentioned by their oppon- 
ents. The Presbyterians moved that Bishop Usher’s 


Reduction of Episcopacy, a scheme in which the 
elements of the Scot^ system of presbyteries, syn- 
o^, and general assemblies were combmed with 
distmctions of ecclesiastical ranks, should be laid 
down as a groundwork to treat upon. They further 
offered several exceptions to the Uturgy, against the 
many responses of the people, and desired that all 
might be made one continu^ prayer They objected 
to lessons being taken out of the Apocrypha, and 
wished that the psalms used m the daily service 
should be according to the new translation They 
excepted to many parts of the baptismal service that 
infer the doctrine of the regeneration of the bap- 
tized. They also moved that the practice of kneel- 
ing at the lord’s supper, and that the use of the 
surplice, the cross m baptism, of godfathers as spon- 
sors, and the celebration of the holy days, should be 
abolished. It was urged in reply to the demand for 
the adoption of Usher s scheme, that the kmg’s com- 
mission gave them no power even to take mto con- 
sideration any questions relating to the govemment 
of the church. Thus baffled in their first attack, the 
Fresbytenans proceeded to discuss the minor pomts, 
mainly the alterations in the liturgy Baxter, with 
the approval of his party, undertook the preparation 
of what was called a Reformed Liturgy, but the Epis- 
copalian commissioners rejected it at once, without 
examining it The two parties finally separated at 
the end of four months, the period assigned by the 
letters patent, without coming to a smgle resolution, 
and the govemment, never very fnendly to Presby- 
terianism, passed in the following year the famous 
act of uniformity, the stringent clauses of which 
drove about 2000 clergymen from the Anglican 
Church 

SAVU, Savou, Savob, or Saboe, an island in the 
Asiatic Archipelago, between the island of Timor 
and Sandal wood Island, about 21 miles long, east 
and west, and 13 broad, area, 237 square miles, low 
to seaward, with hills of moderate height in the 
centre At each extremity of the island there are 
low sandy points with heavy breakers. It is well- 
watered and fertile, yielding millet, maize, beans, 
water melons, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, indigo^ 
betel, and cinnamon , with cocoa nuts, tamannds, 
mangoes, lemons, &c Buffaloes, goats, sheep, horses, 
swine, dogs, and cats are plentiful, there are a few 
wild boars and deer, and superabundance of fowls, 
fish, and turtle It is divided into five native prin- 
cipalities, all of which are subject to the Dutch 
government of Timor The inhabitants are a strong 
well built people, of the Malayan race, both sexes 
practise tattooing The religion is a traditionary 
paganism, and sacrifices of dogs are frequently of- 
fered up Pop 16,000 A little to the south-west 
18 the uninhabited island of New Savu 

SAW-FISH (Pnstu anbtqwyi'um)^ a genus of fishes 
belonging to the order Elasmobranchu, and mcluded 
m the family or section of the Batides (Skates, Rays, 
&c ) The name of this fish is denved from the curious 
development of the snout, which is prolonged to form 
a flattened sword like stmeture, the sides of which 
are armed with spmes, so as to give the snout some- 
what the appearance of the blade of a large doubled- 
toothed saw The saw-like teeth or spines are largest 
towards the pomt of the structure, the surface of which 
18 covered by small scales of a granular or placoui 
character Armed with this formidable weapon, which 
may measure from 2 to 3 feet or more m length, the 
saw fish IS said to attack even the large Cetaceans 
or Whales, and to inflict severe and even mortal 
injuries upon them, whilst it is certainly destructive 
to shoals of small fishes The true teeth of the mouth 
form a pavement-hke arrangement, and do not attain 
a great development The akm is covered hexa- 
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gonal, placoid scales, arranged m a mosaic -like 
manner This hsh attams a length of from 12 to 18 
feet, mclosive of the saw The mouth is situated on 
the under surface of the head, and the spiracles or 
breathing apertures are large and set behmd the 
eyes. 131686 fishes are widely distributed through 
the ocean The colour is dark-gray, or black above 
and white beneath, the sides being of an mter- 
mediate tint. The saw fish seldom comes near 
land, but occasionally may be cast upon the shores 
The tail-fin is of heterocercal shape, and the first 
dorsal is placed above the ventral fins. Another 
Saw-fish {Pristiophorua cirratiLa) is placed among 
the sharks (See fig at Ichthyology ) 

SAW - FLIES, a group of insects belonging 
to the order Hymenoptera, and distinguished 
the peculiar conformation of the omposUor 
of the females, which is composed of two broad 
plates, serrated or toothed along their edges Two 
homy plates protect this saw like organ, which is 
further received within the modified terminal joint 
of the insect’s abdomen By means of their saws the 
female insects incise the stems and leaves of plants, 
and deposit their eggs within the slits thus formed 
A drop of fluid is inserted at the time of depositing 
the egg, and this fluid is supposed to imtate the 
plant tissues and to caiye them to swell, and thus 
to form a kind of gall, in which the larva lives, and 
upon the substance of which it feeds 

The group Tenthredimdae is that which includes 
the best known species of saw fins The genus 
CvmJbex^ of which the Q feTrurrata is a familiar species, 
18 a representative group, the larvie of which possess 
twenty two feet, and are noted as discharging a 
greenish fluid from certain pores or openings situated 
on the sides of the body The Turnip fly {Athaha 
eentifclia) is one of the saw flies, the larvae being 
known as ‘ Niggers’ on account of their black colour 
The Ghioseberry-fly [Nematus qro’^^vtlaric^) is another 
of the saw flies and possesses blackish gray larvae, 
which are exceedingly destructive to the leaves and 
tissues of gooseberry bushes Oimbex possesses two 
united joints in the club of the antennae, Athaha 
possesses antennae of nine or ten joints, and Nem/itus 
has nine jointed feelers and simple tarsi (See illus 
trations at Entomology ) 

SAWS AND SAWING MACHINERY The 
saw IS a well known and important tool, usually 
made of a steel plate, with teeth along its edge, for 
cutting wood, hom, ivory, bone, the metals, &c This 
tool is operated by hand and machinery Hand 
saws may be classed in the following variety and 
order for wood — The np, cross cut, panel, tenon, 
fret, bow, and port The chief tjrpes of machine 
saws are — the circular, the frame or mill saw, and 
the band Power driven saws are generally, with 
the exception of the ‘ground off’ or ‘swage’ circular 
saw, uniform m thickness, but varied gauges of 
thickness are used suitable to the work The 
B W G (Birmingham Wire Gauge) of circular 
saws vanes from 22 in swage saws, to 7 and 8 for 
large break down saws The form of teeth in both 
hand and machine saws must be different to suit the 
respective work and the nature of the material they 
are to ojierate upon Thus, a hand cross cut should 
have about 5 points to the inch for hardwood, and 
4 points for soft woods The more acute the angle 
or bevel on the face of cross saw teeth, the sweeter 
and easier will they perform their work Hand np- 
saws have generally from 3 to 4 points to the inch , 
these teeth should be sharpened dead square on face, 
with as much rake as possible In usual practice 
with hand np saws, the angle of teeth is 90® on face, 
but more rake than this can consistently be given 
P&rnel and tenon saws are for finer work than the 


above, consequently the number of teeth to the 
mch are from 8 to 12 The form of teeth for these 
fine saws is usually a medium betwixt the ordinary 
np and cross cut The side and face of all the above 
hand • saws should be sharpened simultaneously, 
which can simply be done with a tnangular file The 
lance tooth for hand cross cut saws is a very good 
and rapid form for dealing with softwood, but cannot 
withstand the strain encountered in sawing hard- 
wood or knotty pine. The best mill saws are cut 
out of a sheet of steel formed by rollmg an ingot of 
the cast metaL The edges of the jueces are then 
ground true, and the teeth are cut by a punch at a 
fly-press, their distances apart being regulated by a 
gauge The rough edges left by the punch are rubbed 
off with a file, and the teeth are sharpened. The 
blades are next hardened by being heated to a red- 
heat m ovens, and then plunged horizontally and 
edgewise into a bath of oil, mixed with tallow, suet, 
bees’ wax, resin, pitch, &c To remove the excess 
of hardness acquired, a portion of the composition 
which adheres to them is wiped off, and each saw is 
held over a coke fire until the remaimng grease 
Ignites, this is called ‘blazing off’ The temper is 
regulated by the quantity of composition blazed off, 
the smaller the quantity the harder the temper The 
blade is allowed to c ool, and is then hammered over 
every part of its surfoc e on a polished steel anvil to 
give it a uniform tension and elasticity throughout 
The surface is next ground on a wet grindstone in 
ordtr to reduce the thickness of the metal from the 
teeth towards the back Small blades are held 
against the stone by means of a board placed upon 
them , the larger blades are suspended at both ends 
from the roof of the mill The finishing processes 
consist of rehammermg, or as it is called, replanish- 
ing, holding the blade over a coke fire until it be- 
comes of a faint straw colour, passing lightly over 
the grindstone to remove tlio hammer marlm, and 
then polishing on hard smooth atones and with emery 
In regard to machine saws the action of the band 
and the circular is continuous, and each tooth, when 
the tool IS properly trimmed, should have the same 
amount of work to perform, but as the action of the 
frame saw is intermittent, no two of the teeth while 
in action get an identical amount of work Yet 
the teeth which perform no work (when the log is 
not deep enough to cover the entire blade) have to be 
filed or ground down to the same extent as the teeth 
which do most work Without a positively straight 
and uniform face the blade will not accomplish its 
work m an accurate manner The teeth of saws for 
cutting iron, stone, ivory, &c , are of a special type, 
? e they are stouter and more numerous , the plate 
for this class of work is also much thicker than is 
necessary for wood For stone -sawing the best 
tooth IS the diamond inserted tooth, %e real dia- 
monds are inserted in the cutting parts of teeth. 
This IS certainly an expensive system so far as first 
cost IS concerned, but as the diamond is perhaps the 
only material hard enough to withstand the stress 
of stone cutting, the results are found profitable and 
satisfactory In general, the softer the material, 
the acuter are the teeth of the saw chosen to cut 
it The more likely the material is to clog, the 
wider must the set of the teeth be , but if the waste 
of the wood is a consideration, and also the greater 
amount of labour in making a wide cut, tbe set 
should be as little as possible 

Saw-teeth for timber working also require aef, i e 
each alternate tooth has to be bent a little to the 
side This reheves the blade while in action, and 
prevents the undue fnction which otherwise would 
take place Small band-saws need considerably 
different treatment as regards trimming from mthei 
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circular or mill saws The settmg of band-saws is 
performed in several ways, the most rapid and exact 
method being by a special machine, which will set 
the teeth at the rate of some 200 per mmute In 
recent years the band saw has been employed for 
cutting cold iron and steel, as well as converting the 
most heavy logs The log band-saw, or band mill, 
IS used both vertically and hon/ontally, the best 
results being obtained from the latter type The 
most modem band mills can convert logs into boards 
i to inch thick at the rate of some 1000 superficial 
feet per hour The vertical reciprocating frame with 
26 to 30 saws operating at once can convert logs into 
board wood at the rate of about 2000 superficial feet 
per hour in softwood, and 1000 feet in hardwood 
A circular saw having a continuous feed can convert 
deals into boards at a speed of some 1400 superficial 
feet per hour Modem automatic feeds are applied 
to all these machines The circular saw has four 
different feeds, according to the type of bench — (1) 
the continuous vertical roller feed, (2) the drag feed, 
(3) the horizontal roller feed, and (4) the rack and 
pinion feed Vertical sawing frames have two dis 
tinct feeds, vi/ the continuous and intermittent, 
the latter being the liest and most practical Hon 
zontal sawing frames and the log band mill have 
but one type of feed, namely, the contintuma Circular 
saws have usually a peripheiy or nm travel of 9000 
feet per minute, reciprocating frame saws from 
250 to 300 feet, and log band saws 6000 to 7000 feet 
per minute 

In the plate are illustrations which give a compre 
hensive idea of sawing machinery — chiefly for wood 
1 represents a good type of jobbing band saw ma- 
chine The table of this machine can be tilted to 
any angle for bevel cutting It is also furnished 
with fence guides and sjiring tension, which is better 
than gravitation or lever tension Fig 2 shows a 
high speed fret cutting machine, these are driven at 
600 to 800 revolutions per minute To bnefly de 
scribe the plate reciprocating machinery is repre 
sented in 2, 4, 6, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 13, circular by 3, 
7, and 9, and band by 1 and 11 Circular saws, 
which are driven by machinery, did not come into 
general use until the beginning of last century 
Saws of this kind commonly run in a slit through a 
table, upon which the material to be sawn is placed 
and pushed on against the descending teeth The 
teeth cut all round the edge of the disc all point the 
same way, and act continuously as the saw revolves 
on its axis, the saw is madt to revolve with great 
rapidity, and as the teeth are made well apart and 
inclined almost to a claw shape, they cut the wood 
with great effect The harder the wood the smaller 
and more uprmht should l>e the teeth, and the motion 
the faster The teeth are more set than in recti 
linear or straight saws since the large arcular plate 
cannot be m^e so true, nor keep so true, as the 
narrow straight blade 

Saw-miUs seem to have been erected in some parts 
of Germany as early as the fourth century, but do 
not appear to have been common on the Continent 
till a&>ut ten centuries later The first attempts to 
introduce them into England, in the seventeenth 
century, were violently opposed, as it was appre 
bended that the sawyers would be depnved by them 
of the means of earning a living It was not until 
more than a hundred years later that saw mills were 
allowed to work without molestation by the mob 
SAXE, Hermann Maurice, Comte de, Marshal- 

neral of France, was the natural son of Augustus 

, king of Poland, by Aurora, countess of Konigs- | 
mark He was bom at Dresden in 1696, and even I 
in childhood gave some evidences of his warlike I 
genius. At the age of twelve he joined the allied { 


' army under the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Pnnee Eugene, and was present at the sieges of 
Lille and Toumay His father then gave mm a 
regiment of cavalry, with which he served in Sweden, 
and was at the taking of Stralsund His mother 
procured his marriage with a German lady of rank 
when he was but fifteen, but the inconstancy of his 
temper, and his numerous love mtngues dunng a 
long stay in Dresden, occasioned a divorce after a 
few years After the Treaties of Utrecht and Pas- 
sarowitz he withdrew to France, and was peima- 
nently attached to the service of that country by a 
brevet of marechal de camp^ given him in 1720 by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans He applied himself 
to study at Pans, and made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with professional tactics In 1726 he was 
a candidate for the Duchy of Courland, and he 
formed various other schemes of ambition at differ- 
ent periods On the death of his father he declined 
the command of the Saxon army, offered him by his 
brother Augustus III , and joined the French on the 
Rhine under the Duke of Berwick He distinguished 
himself at Dettingen and Philipsburg, and in 1744 
was rewarded with the staff of a marshal of France 
He was employed in the war that followed the death 
of the Emperor Charles VI , and in 1745 gained the 
famous battle of Fontenoy, which was followed by 
the capture of Brussels, and many other places in 
Flanders In 1747 he was victorious at Laufeldt, 
and in the following year took Maestricht, soon after 
which the Peace of Aix la Chapelle was concluded 
Marshal Saxe survived that event a little more than 
two years, dying November 30, 1750 He wrote a 
treatise entitled Mes Revencs, on the art of war 
(two vols, quarto) He had a splendid physique, 
which he ruined, however, by his debaucheries, was 
a brave soldier, and was declared by Frederick the 
Great to be the ‘ Turenne of Louis XV 's age, a 
general fit to teach all the generals of his time ' He 
was offered one of the chairs of the French Academy, 
but declined the honour in a note which certainly 
justified his non acceptance He wrote, showing a 
lofty independence of the ordinary orthography, ‘ Ils 
veule me fere de la cadenitCf sela m'»et come une 
hage k un chaa ’ See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
Karl von Weber’s Moritz von Sachsen (Dresden, 
1863, 8vo), and Due de Broglie’s Maurice de Saxe et 
le Marquis d’Argenson (Pans, 1891-93) 
SAXE-ALTENBURG See Altenburg 
SAXE COBURG GOTHA (German, Sacham-^ 
Kohurg Gotha)^ a duchy of Central Germany, one 
of the states of the German Empire, compnsing the 
province of Gotha, lying between Prussia, Schwarz- 
burg, Meiningen, and Weimar , and the province of 
Coburg, Ijnng between Meiningen and Havana The 
duchy contains altogether about 760 square miles, the 
area of Coburg being 218 square miles, and that of 
Gotha 542 square miles Coburg is traversed by the 
Itz and Rodach, Gotha by the Gera, Nesse, Werra, 
and Apfelstedt The south of Gotha and noith of 
Coburg are both mountainous In the former are 
the Great Beerberg, 2850 feet high, the Schneekopf, 
2829 feet, and the Inselberg, 2655 feet Both divi- 
sions are fertile, the hills are covered with wood, and 
m Gotha coal and other minerals are found. The 
climate is mild and healthy, except in the moun- 
tainous parts of Gotha, where it assumes a rather 
inclement character The chief occupations of the 
inhabitants, particularly in Coburg, are cattle-rear- 
ing and agriculture The products of the latter are 
gram, pease, beans, hops, hemp, flax, potatoes — a 
principal article of food, and some wine Hogs are 
fattened in the forests, which also yield timber, pitch, 
tar, charcoal, and potash The chief manufactures 
comprise machinery and machme-flttmgs, railway* 
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carnages, fire proof safes, nickel goods, nfles, sewing 
needles, watches, earthenware and pottery, toys, 
papier-mache, tobacco-pipes, &c , besides the impor- 
tant textile, button, and paper industnes. Brewenes, 
distiUenes, tanneries, sawing mills and linen bleach- 
ing establishments are also numerous in the duchy 
The pnncipal articles of export are fat cattle, gram, 
butter, leather, wood, wool, linen, and other manu 
factored goods The government, according to the 
constitution of 3rd May, 1852, is a constitutional 
monarchy Each province has its own elective as 
sembly, that of Coburg consisting of eleven, and 
that of Gotha of nineteen members Any citizen 
above thirty years of age who pays direct taxes may 
be elected a deputy to these assemblies, and every 
man above twenty five has a vote The assemblies 
meet separately every year, and on alternate years 
they form a conjoint assembly The united parlia 
ment, which meets alternately at Coburg and Gotha, 
the chief towns of the two provinces, decides ques 
tions affecting the whole state, while the separate 
assemblies settle their own local affairs The annual 
revenue and expenditure of the two portions of 
the duchy are arranged separately for four years 
Amongst the institutions for public instruction are 
a gymnasium at Gotha, another at Coburg, a real 
gymnasium at Gotha, a progymnasium with real 
school at Ohrdruf, real schools at Coburg and Gotha, 
the Salzmann College at Schnepfenthal, a com 
mcrcial school in Gotha, teachers’ seminaries in 
Gotha and Coburg, also technical schools in these 
two towns, a deaf and dumb institution in Coburg, 
and near Gotha an observatory The ducal house 
and the greater part of the population profess the 
Lutheran faith, but then are about 3000 Romm 
Catholics and 600 Jews There is entire toleration 
in religious matters, all sects enjoying ecjual civil 
rights The duchy sends one member to the Bun 
desrath or Federal Council, and two to the Reichstag 
or Diet of the Empire Albc rt, Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria, was the youngi r brother of the duke, 
Ernest II, whom Prince Allied of Great Britain, 
Duke of Edinburgh, succeeded as sovereign of the 
duchy in 1893 Prince Alfred died in 1900, being 
succeeded by Leopold, son of the late Duke of Albany 
Pop in 1895, Coburg, 62,498, Gotha, 154,105, total, 
216,601, in 1900, 66,814 and 162 736, total, 229,550 
SAXE MEININGEN (German, McAscn Mumn 
gen), or Saxe Mkiningen Hildiiurg hausen, a 
duchy of Central Germany, and one of the minor 
states of the German Empire, consisting of a mam 
body, and several minor portions isolated from it, 
and partly situated at a considerable distance, as 
Kamburg, Kranichfeld, and Lichtenhain The mam 
body consists of a long and nariow zone of a cres- 
cent shape, the concavity turned northwards, and 
bounded north by Saxe Weim.ir, the district of 
Schmalkalden belonging to Hesse Casscl, an isolated 
portion of Prussia, and the pnncipality of Schwarz- 
burg, west by Saxe Weimar and Bavana, south 
by Bavana and Saxe Coburg Gotha , and east hy 
Bavana, Reuss, and Sch war/burg, greatest length, 
north west to south east, about 90 miles, greatest 
breadth, 15 miles, area, including the minor portions, 
953 square miles It is hilly, though scarcely moun 
tainous, the loftiestsummits being usually of moderate 
elevation and covered with forests On the east the 
ndges belong to the Frankenwald, on the north to 
the Thliringerwald, and on the west to the Rhonge 
birge The greater part of the surface belongs to 
the basin of the Werra, which traverses it first in a 
west, and then in a N N w direction A small por 
tion in the north east sends its waters to the Elbe 
by means of the Saale, and another small portion in 
the south-west belongs to the basin of the Rhine, 
VOL. XU. 


being drained by some small tnbutanes of the Mam 
There are several small lakes and some mineral 
springs The higher districts, though well wooded, 
are very bleak, and altogether unfitted for agnculture, 
the best land is in the valleys of the Werra and 
Saale The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, 
wheat, and potatoes Hops, tobacco, and even a 
little wine are grown m the more sheltered localities. 
The pastures are abundant, and rear considerable 
numbers of cattle Sheep rearing was once imjior 
tant, but has greatly fallen off The minerals in- 
clude roofing slates, salt, and iron Game and fish 
are abundant The inhabitants are very industrious, 
and when precluded by the nature of the soil from 
engaging in agnculture manage to earn a comfort- 
able sulisistence by manufactures, chiefly of iron- 
ware, porcelain, glass, sewing machines, and various 
ingenious articles in wood and paste board Thcie 
IS also a small woollen industry, besides tanneries, 
tobacco and vinegar works, &c The chief exports, 
in addition to these articles, are wood, salt, wool, and 
cattle For administrative purposes the duchy is 
subdi\ ided into fourcircles — Memingen (the capital), 
Hildburghausen, Sonneberg, and Saalfeld The edu- 
cational institutions include two gymnasia and real- 
gymnasia, a normal college, techni^ schools, &c The 
government is a hereditary and constitutional mon- 
archy There is a chamber of twenty four representa- 
tives, four elected by the chief land owners, four by 
those paying high income taxes, and sixteen by the 
other electors The great majority of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans The duchy sends one member to the 
Bundesrath or Federal Council, and two to the 
Rtichstag or Diet Pop (1895), 234,005, (1900), 
250 683 The line of Saxe Mcinmgen was founded 
by Dukt Bernhard, third son of Ernest I of Saxony, 
the companion in arms of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden Uj) till 1826 the duchy was only one- 
third its present si/e, but on the extinction of the 
ancu nt family of Saxe Gotha the territories of Hild- 
burghausen and Saalfeld were united to it 
SAXE WEIMAR, or Saxe- Weimar Eisenach 
(German, Sachsen Wetmar Eisenach), a grand duchy 
of Central Germany, one of the states of the Ger- 
man Empire, and consisting of three larger por- 
tions, Weimar, Neustadt, and Eisenach, and twelve 
smaller parcels, as Ilmenau, Bosleben, Zillbach, 
Seebach, Allstadt, Oldisleben, and Thranitz Wei- 
mar proper is bounded north by Prussian Saxony, 
west by Prussian Saxony and the principality of 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, south by this principality, 
and south east and east by the duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg Neustadt lies to the south east of the 
form* r, and though at no great distance is completely 
separated from it Eisenach, situated considerably 
to the west, 18 bounded north by Prussian Saxony, 
west by Hesse Cassel, south by Bavana, and east by 
the Duchies of Saxe Memingen and Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha, area of the whole grand duchy, 1388 square 
miles The surface is in some parts mountainous 
and in others gently undulating, the intervening 
ridges of the higher grounds forming the sides of 
wide valleys It almost wholly belongs to the basins 
of the Elbe and the Weser, the former draining 
Weimar by the Saale, which traverses it, and the 
Elster Orla, Ilm, and Unstrut, tributaries of the 
Saale, and the latter draining Eisenach by the Werra, 
and its tnbutanes, Suhl, Horsel, Felda, and Ulster 
The lakes are individually of small extent, but 
numerous The Pnncipality of Weimar is the most 
fertile part of the ^and duchy Eisenach is the 
district least adapted for agnculture, but raises con- 
siderable quantities of oats and potatoes In the 
valley of the Saale much hemp is grown, and in some 
sheltered spots, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
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Jena, a few vineyards are Been. The forests are 
very extensive, and form the pnncxpal wealth of the 
grand duchy The most valuable stock is sheep, to 
the fleece of which much attention has been paid 
Swme also are veiy numerous, and game and hsh 
are alike abundant The minerals include silver and 
copper, formerly but no longer worked, iron and 
manganese, still worked to some extent, salt, and 
potters’ cUy Manufactures havemade most progress 
in Eisenach, where woollen, cotton, and linen tissues, 
ribbons, and carpets, &c , are made In Weimar and 
Neustadt manufactures are insignificant In the 
former the most important articles appear to be 
books and maps The i)nncipal exports are timber, 
dried fruit, wool, and gm I or admiiustrative pur- 
poses the ^and duchy is divided into fivt divisions 
namely Weimar, Apolda, Eisenach, Dermbach, and 
Neustadt Of these Weimar is the largest m area, 
but Apolda is the most populous The ehief town 
IS Weimar There is a university of considerable 
repute at Jena The gov t rumen t, as fixed by the 
charter of 1816, slightly modified by the law eif 
1850, IB eonstitutional The legislative power is 
vested m a house of jiarhament, consisting of one 
chamber of thirty three members, five of whom are 
elected by land owners with an income of 3000 mark** 
or more, five by other electors with a similar income, 
and twenty three by the rest of the elec torate Elec 
tors must be twenty one years of agt at least, and dc 
puties thirty years The ehamber meets every three 
years, and grints the budget for three years As 
one of the st ites of the German Empire Saxe Weimar 
sends one member to the Bundesrath and three 
to the lleichstag Pop (1895), 339,217 , (1900), 
‘J()2,873 At least nine tenths of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans They are distinguished both for 
industry and intelligence The reigning family is 
at the head of the Ernestine or elder line of the 
princely houses of Saxony, the othei bran< lies being 
those of Saxe Meimngen, Saxe Coburg Gotba, and 
Saxe Altenburg, while the younger or Albcrtme 
lino IS repiesented by the kings of Saxony The 
line of Saxe Weimar was founded in 1640 by 
Wilhelm, the fifth of the eleven sons of Duke 
Johann of Weimar, and after a temporary sub 
division the terntoiies were united in 1741 on the 
death of the last duke of Eisenach Its most cele 
brated ruler was Karl August, the friend e>f Goctho 
and Schiller, and tin patron of letters, ait, and 
seienet In 1815 the Congress of Vienna awarded 
him the title of Giand duke, and eoiisiderably in- 
creased his territories He died in 1828 

SAXICAVA, a genus of Lamelhbranehiate Mol 
IiiBcs (see Mollusoa) inelndt d m the family Gastro- 
chcenida^, the members of which possess egui valve, 
gaping shells, with thin, toothless edges, external liga- 
ments, and long, umted syphons or breathing tubes 
The foot 18 finger shajied, and the margins of the 
mantle are thick m front ind united, leavmg, how- 
ever, a small aperture for the protrusion of the foot 
Like the somewhat alhed Pholas the Saxieavse exca- 
vate burrows m rocks by means of their shells, and 
!n these burrows they live, their syphons forming 
media of communication with the external medium 
Saxtcaia rtMjosa is a familiar species, this form being 
also represented m Post-Pbocene fonnations These 
animals appear also to be found in a free state, that 
IB, not inclosed in their burrows Wherever they 
burrow they appear to select limestone rocks as the 
fields for their operations, and their holes are not 
round nor smoothed off at the sides, as is the case 
with the burrows of the Pholades The burrows of 
Saxicava are not more than 6 inches deep, and m 
addition to the action of the shell m bormg, the 
latter process may be aided m some measure by the 


presence of sihceous ot flinty partides oontamed ia 
the anterior portion of the mantle 

SAXIFRAGE {Saxifraga\ a genus of plants 
forming the type of the order Saxifragaceas The 
species of the Saxifrage order are herbs with alter- 
nate leaves, calyx of 4 or 5 more or less coher- 
ing sepals, petals 5 or 0, stamens 6 to 10, ovary 
mfenor, of 2 carpels, fruit, a 1 or 2 celled cap- 
sule Natives of northern Alpme districts, some 
extend to a great height, one sfiecies reaching an 
altitude of 16,000 feet on Chimborazo Some grow 
on rocks, old walls, in woods, or near streams They 
have generally caesiiitose leaves and glandular stems, 
and then* flowers are white, yellow, or red S<uti’ 
fiaga avz/oukt adorns the Highland streams with 
its nch yellow blossoms, and 5 oppoaitifolm, with 
its red flowers, forms a nch covermg of the mountain 
rocks m early summer S gianvlatay with white 
flowers and small clustered tubers, is an ornament 
of the meadows, pastures, and hedge-banks m the 
south and middle of Scotland. S tndactyUtes affects 
old walls, and dry, barren ground, and is a great 
traveller, being often found unexpectedly in foreign 
lands S umbtnsa is the well known London Pnde 
or None so pretty The Saxifrages possess astrm- 
gent properties 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS (that is, Saxo the 
Grammarian, or the Learned), the most celebrated 
of the old Danish historians, who flourished in the 
twelfth century He is suj»posed to have been a 
native of Denmark, of which kingdom and its depend- 
encies he compiled an elaborate history down to 
1186 under the auspices of Absalom, bishop of Roes- 
kilde This work, which is said to have occupied 
him twenty years in its composition, has gone through 
several editions, espocully those of Pans, 1514, Basel, 
1534, and Sora, in Denmark, 1644, folio, of these the 
latter is by far the most jierfi et The best edition, 
however, is that begun by P E Muller, and com- 
pleted by J M Velsehow (Copenhagen, 1839-58, 
three vols ) Saxo seems to have chosen as his models 
the later Roman histonans, esjiecially Valerius Maxi- 
mus, yet in some of his forms of expression and m 
his mode of representation be is but a chronicler of 
the middle ages, though he stands at the head of his 
class The Historia Danica, as the work is called, is 
divided into sixteen books, the eailier of which are not 
Vi ry cntical, but when the writer approaches his own 
tune his history is of great value Although a clenc 
he is by no means blind to the faults of his order, 
and shows himself remarkably free from class preju- 
dice His style is praised by Erasmus for its elegance 
Saxo was a pnest m the cathedral of Roeskilde, and 
IS said to have been deputed on a mission to Pans m 
1161 for the purpose of inducmg some of the monks 
of that capital to visit his native country and assist in 
reforming the discipline of the religious orders there 
He died about 1204 

SAXONS (German, Sarh'ten)^ a Teutomc race, 
whose name is derived from the Old German word SaJut 
(a knife or short sword) They are hrst mentioned by 
Ptolemy, who speaks of them as inhabiting a district 
south of the Cimbnan Peninsula, bounded by the 
Elder, the Elbe, and the Drave In the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era they were a numerous, war- 
like, and piratical people, whose devastations of the 
Roman temtories on the British and Belgian coasts 
gave rise to the appointment of a particular officer 
{comes Uttoris Saxonici) to defend these regions In 
the middle of the fifth century two considerable hordes 
of Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, laid the foun- 
dations of the Saxon kmgdoms m Britam (See Eng- 
land and Anglo Saxons ) Those who remained 
in Germany (called, for the sake of distmction, the 
Old Saxons), the Westphalians, Eastphalians, and 
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Engrians, oeoapied a great extent of country, of vague 
and varying Umita, which bore the gener^ ncune of 
Saxony {Sac?i8en) Charlemagne waged a thirty 
years’ war against the Saxons, and Wittikmd, their 
national hero, with many of his countrymen, sub- 
mitted to his arms, and embraced Christianity 
(See Charlemagne.) In 845 mention is made of a 
Duke of Saxony, and m the new Kingdom of Ger- 
many the Saxons were the most powerful of the 
SIX German nations, namely, the Eastern Franks, 
Saxons, Frisians, Thunngians, Suabians, and Hava- 
nans In 91 9 Henry, duke of Saxony, was elected 
German king (see Henry I ), and transmitted this 
dignity to hiB son, grandson, and great grandson 
<See Otho I and Otho II) The duchy after- 
wards passed (1127) to the Havanan branch of the 
Guelf family, of w^ch Henry the Lion (which see), 
celebrated for his contest with the emperor, was a 
member (1146-96) After several changes, which 
it IS unnecessary to enumerate here, Fredenck the 
Wamor, margrave of Meissen and landgrave of 
Thunngia, became (1424) duke and elector of Saxony 
The union of these three countiies rendered the Saxon 
elector one of the most powerful prmces in Germany 
Afterthe death of Fredenck the Good, son of Fredenck 
the Warnor, Ernest and Albert, sons of the former, 
divided the family possessions between them (148‘>), 
and founded the Ernestine and Albertme Saxon Imes, 
which still exist The latter received Meissen, or 
Misma, and now constitutes the ro} al Saxon house 
(See Saxony, Kingdom of ) The former retained 
the electoral dignity and Thuringia Ernest uas 
succeeded m the electorate by hia sons, Fredenck 
the Wise (1486-1525), and John (1526-32) The 
former is celebrated as the protec tor of Luther, the 
promoter of the lioformation, and the founder of the 
U ni versity of W ittenberg Hy the W ittenberg capitu- 
lation (May 19, 1547) the electoral dignity was trans- 
ferred to the Albertme line m the person of Maunce 
(See the articles Saxony and Mauricf ) The Enies 
tme house is now divided into the two branches of 
Weimar and Gotha, the latter of which consists of 
the three Imes of Meiningen, Altenburg, and Coburg 
Towards the close of the hfteenth century Germany 
was divided into circles, and the large tract of country 
known vaguely by the name of Saxony was formed 
into the three circ les of Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, 
and Westphalia Upper Saxony was bounded by 
Poland, Silesia, and Lusatia, on the east, and by 
Franconia and Hohemia on the south It comprised 
the Electorates of Sixony and Brandenburg, the 
Duchy of Pomerania, and a number of small pnn- 
cipahties Lower Saxony had Westphalia and the 
Rhine to the west, and Schleswig, with the Baltic, 
to the north, and comprised the Electorate of Ha- 
nover, the Duchies of Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and 
Holstein, the free cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, with several smaller states By the dis- 
solution of the empire in 1806 the distmction of 
circles was abolished 

SAXON SWITZERLAND, a name popularly 
given to a part of the Kingdom of Saxony, south- 
east of Dresden, on the Elbe, bordering on Bohemia. 
It consists of a group of mountains of sandstone, with 
valleys and nveis ot the most picturesque character, 
extendmg from Liebethal to the Bohemian frontier, 
about 24 miles long, and equally wide Some of the 
rocks are 1800 feet high It is one of the most 
ehanmng spots on earth, and, on account of its 
vicmity to Dresden, so much resorted to for its 
treasures of art, attracts many visitors m summer 
The name is improper, because the region does not 
resemble Switzerland even m miniature 
SAXONY, Kingdom of (Latin, Saxonta, German, 
Sachten, French, Saxe), a kingdom of Central Ger- 


many, bounded on the north-west, north, and east 
by Prussia, south east and south by Bohemia, south- 
uest by Bavaria, and west by Rciiss, Saxe- Weimar, 
and Saxe Altenbmg, greatest length, north east to 
south west, 135 miles gu atest breadth, 75 miles, 
area, 5787 square miles It is nearly in the shape 
of a right aiiglul triangle the longest side of which 
faces the south tost, whih the opposite vertex is 
situated to the noith of the town of Lcip/ig For 
adrnmistr itive pui poses it is dividtd into the five 
Kreishauptmannsiliafttn, or governnunt distncts of 
Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickiu, Bautztn and Chemnitz, 
subdivided into Amtshauptmaimschaften or baili 
wicks Their area and population arc exhibited in 
the following tabic — 


Area and Population of Saxony in 1895 and 1900 

Qovernmont 
Ilifitn) ts 

Area in 
sq milos 

Pop 1805 

l*op 1900 

Bautzen, 

053 

885,080 

405 09£ 

Dresden, 

1074 

1 007,767 

1,216,044 

Leipzig 

1377 

946,179 

1,059,273 
j 727,463 

Zwickau, 

090 \ 

1,389,672 

Chemnitz, 

709/ 

1 791,896 

Total, 

6793 

8,787,688 

4,199,768 


The surface, though very much broken, may be 
regarded as an inclined plane, which commences m 
the south, m the Erzgebirge chain, and slopes towards 
the north In the more elevated distncts the scenery 
IS wild, and sometimes almost desolate, while on 
either side of the Elbe, from the Bohemian frontier 
to Pima, is a remarkable and exceedingly mterestmg 
tract, covered with fantastic sandstone formations, 
which has received the name of the Saxon Switzer- 
land (See preceding article ) Where the surface 
begins to lower the ramihcations proceeding from the 
pnncipal range form the sides of beautiful and fertile 
valleys, which, as they flatten down, widen out into 
plains well adapted for agi iculture, and hence, though 
m the Oberwiesenthal the Fichtelberg attains the 
height of more than 3700 feet, the moan height above 
the sea docs not exceed 450 feet On the Prussian 
frontiers, where it subsides to its lowest point, the 
height above the sea is only 250 feet The loftiest 
summits aie generally composed of granite and gneiss, 
and so rich m mineral products that the ores (Erz) 
contained in them have given name to the whole chain. 
To the east, on the right bank of the Elbe, the Erzge- 
buge is contmued by the Riesengebirge, a branch of 
which, under the name of the Lausitzer-gebirge, or 
Mountains of Lusatia, covers a considerable portion 
of the east of Saxony They nowhere reach the 
height of 2500 feet, though more than one summit 
exceeds 2000 feet They are composed for the most 
part of gramte, basalt, and sandstone 

With the exception of a very small portion of the 
east, which sends its waters to the Baltic by tribu- 
taries of the Oder and Spree, the whole of Saxony 
belongs to the basin of the Elbe, which, forcing its 
way in a depression of the chain, where the Erzge- 
birge is cone eived to terminate and the Riesengebirge 
to begm, enters Saxony, tra\ c rses it m a north-west 
erly Erection for about 70 miles, and quits it near 
Strehla, after havmg divided the kingdom into two 
distinct portions, of which that on the left or west 
bank is by far the larger On the east bank, aocord- 
mgly, the Elbe here receives only a number of small 
torrents and streams scarcely deservmg of notice, 
but on the west bank it has several important tribu- 
taries, which take their rise and have a considerable 
part of theur course within the kmgdom, but do not 
jom the Elbe till they have left it Of these tnbu 
tanes the most important are the Mulde, formed by 
the junction of two mam arms called the Zwickau- 
Mulde and the Freiberg Mulde , and the Elster, 
which likewise divides itself near Leipzig mto two 
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Arms, one of which unites with the Pleisse and Parthe, 
while the other tak^es the name of Luppe The 
lakes, particularly m the north and nortn east, are 
numerous, but Individually insignificant 

The climate in the loftier mountain districts, and 
what IS called the VotgUjand^ is very cold and bleak, 
but with this exception the climate is milder than 
that of most countnes of Europe under the same 
latitude In the valleys of the Elbe and the Mulde, 
and m the neighbourhood of the town of Leipzig, the 
air IB both gentle and pleasant The only localities 
which can be consider^ unfavourable to health are 
some marshy tracts on the banks of the Elbe and 
the Pleisse 

With the exception of the lofty barren tracts 
already referred to, and others of a kindred nature, 
though less barren, since they are either covered 
with forests or mountain pastures, the whole surface 
of Saxony may be said to be under some kind of cul 
tmre Over one half of the surface is under the 
plough, 2.7 per cent is covered with wood, and above 
16 per cent with gardens and meadows Not a spot 
capable of bemg turned to account is allowed to 
remain waste The soil, however, is not in general 
of great natural fertility, and hence, though some of 
the lower grounds are very productive, the total 
37ield of grain is scarcely sufficient to supply the 
wants of the dense population (613 to the square 
mile) The most important crops cultivated are rye 
and oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes The chief 
subsidiary crops are pulse, rape, turnips, oil seeds, 
hops, tobacco, flax, teasel, madder, and other dye* 
plants All the common orchard fniits, particularly 
apples, pears, and plums, are very abundant Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the culture of the vine, 
which occupies considerable tracts on the east bank 
of the Elbe, between the towns of Meissen and Pill- 
nitz, and is also cultivated with success on the sunny 
slopes both to the north and the south of Dresden 
The grass husbandry also is not neglected Many 
artificial meadows have been formed, and heavy crops 
of the finest artificial grasses — lucem, sainfoin, clover, 
and rye grass — are everywhere seen Much of the 
fodder is employed on dairy stock, from which large 
quantities of butter and cheese of excellent quality 
are obtained Large numbers of homed cattle are 
also fattened, and annually exported, to the number 
of 7000 or 8000 head, to Poland and Gahcia Sheep, 
for which Saxony was formerly so famous, have been 
less generally attended to m recent years, though by 
careful crossing with the menno the quahty of the 
wool has been greatly improved, and commands a 
high pnce in the markets of the world The only 
other domestic animals deserving of notice are horses 
and swine, of both of which superior breeds are 
found Poultry, particularly geese, are very numer- 
ous, the reanng of bees, once a very important 
branch of mdustry, has greatly declined, but that of 
silk-worms is still prosecuted with considerable suc- 
cess, particularly in the vicinity of Leipzig, Dresden, 
Zittau, &c The great number of forests in Saxony 
naturally secures an abundance of game The fish- 
ing in the lakes and nvers is tolerably productive, 
though scarcely equal to the consumption Among 
the species of fish are shads, eels, salmon, carp, pike, 
and trout In some of the streams, particularly the 
White Elster and its tnbutanes, good pearls are 
often found 

The mmerals of Saxony form, perhaps, the most 
unportant source of its w^th, and have long been 
worked with great success The metals comprehend 
silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, cobalt, zmc, bismuth, 
and arsenic. The fuel necessary for the smelting 
and refinmg of these metals also exists m great 
abundance Not only are the extensive forests, 


covering nearly a fourth-part of the whole surface of 
the kmgdom, made avawble for this purpose, but 
numerous seams, both of lignite and coal, are found 
in vanous districts, and are worked to a considerable 
extent Other minerals of value are alum, copperas, 
mountam-green, ochre, magnesia, fullers*, potters*, 
and porcelam earth The quarries furnish in abun 
dance granite, syenite, porphyry, basalt, roofing-slate, 
pavement, sandstone, limestone, and marHe, and 
numerous precious stones, includmg rubies, sapphires, 
garnets, topazes, jaspers, agates, and carnelians, are 
found both m the Erzgebirge, and m the districts of 
Leipzig and Meissen Mineralogical operations are 
remarkable not only for the magnificent scale on 
which they are earned on, but also for the consum 
mate abihty displayed. 

7 he manufactures connected with the minerals 
just referred to, taken in conjunction with the mimng 
operations themselves, give employment to a very 
large proportion of the inhabitants, but there are 
several other branches of manufacture distinguished 
for the ability and success with which they are car 
ned on The woollen manufacture has long been 
an important industry, the excellence of its pro- 
ductionsTieing partly due to the fineness of the wool 
obtained from the improved breed of sheep, but it is 
said that the greater part of the finer wools of Saxony 
IS now exported m a raw state, and that foreigners 
possessed of larger capital and superior machinery 
give the wool-growers better prices than their own 
manufacturers can afford The consequence is, that 
the present woollen manufactures of Saxony, though 
still extensive, have lost much of their reputation for 
superior fineness Saxony used to be famous for its 
porcelam, the process of making which was invented, 
or rather re invented, in the country The Dresden 
China became famous over Europe, and many of its 
finer specimens were thought not unworthy of a place 
m the most celebrated collections of articles of vertu 
The manufacture is now so successfully competed with 
in other countries, and has in consequence declmed so 
much, that it can scarcely claim to be regarded as one 
of the great branches of national mdustry Cotton 
spinning and weaving, formerly carried on to little 
extent, has now become the most important branch 
of Saxon industry, giving work to upwards of 160 
spmnmg-mills Other very important tissues are 
hnen, silk, and mixed goods, and in connection with 
them and the other tissues must be taken the vast 
number of worsted, flax, and fulling mills which are 
scattered over the country, and meet the eye at 
almost every turn Other manufactures deservmg 
of notice are lace, in which great numbers both of 
young and aged females find the means of subsist- 
ence, hosiery, waxcloth, straw-plait, wooden warei^ 
mcludmg furmture, machinery, chemical products, 
musical mstruments, tobacco, chocolate, and chicory, 
paper, types, and books The number of persons 
directly engaged m various industries and trades 
was in 1900, according to official statistics, 648,363, 
nearly 184,000 of whom are employed in the textile 
industnes The trade, both external and internal, 
created by all these branches of manufacture is neces- 
sarily very great, at the great annual fairs of Leip- 
zig at the New Year, Easter (the principal), and 
Michaelmas alone business to above £10,000,000 is 
done The introduction of the railway system has 
brought Leipzig and Dresden into immediate con- 
nection, not only with the other leading towns of 
Saxony, but with the great trunk lines which now 
traverse the whole of central Europe In 1901 there 
were 1886 miles of railway open for traffic Since 
the 1st of January, 1875, the money, weights, and 
measures systems have been uniform with those of 
the rest of Germany See Gsemant. 
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The government of Saxony was fixed by the con 
stitution mnted in 1831, but it has undergone 
many modifications by laws passed in 1849, 1851, 
1860, 1861, 1868, 1874, 1888, 1892, and 1896 It is 
a limited monarchy, in which the executive power 
IS lodged solely in the crown, and the legislative 
power jointly in the crown and two chambers — a 
first and a second The first chamber is composed 
of the princes of the royal family who have attained 
majority, the iiossessors of eight baronial domains, 
the burgomasters of the eight pnncipal towns, and 
the superintendents and deputies of five collegiate 
institutions, of the University of Leipzig, and of 
the Roman Catholic chapter t)f St Peter, at Bautzen, 
twelve deputies chosen for life by the larger landed 
proprietors, and fifteen individuals nominated for 
life by the king The second chamber is composed 
of thirty seven deputies from the towns and forty 
five from the rural communes The nienilx.rs of 
both houses are paid for their services the amount 
(12« per day during the session) being the same for 
the members of each house Every third year a 
certain proportion of the members of the second 
chamber retires, but in supplying their places the 
retiring members may again be elected Justice 
is administered by three classes of courts, namely 
courts of primary, secondary, and tertiary resort or 
instance The first includes all the inferior courts 
of the kingdom, the second consists of the four 
appeal courts which liold their sittings at Dresden, 
Bautzen, Leipzig, and Zwickau, and have each 
jurisdiction within the four circles of same name, 
the third is confined to the supreme court of Dres 
den, whose jurisdiction includes all kinds of uiuscs, 
and extends over the wholt kingdom In regard to 
religion universal toleration is guaranteed , but the 
only religious bt>dy specially recognized by the state 
18 the Lutherans, who numbered, according to th( 
census of December, 1895, 3,611,670, the Roman 
Catholics nurnbend 140,285, other Christian sects, 
25,597, and Jews, 9902 At the head of the edu 
cational establishments of the kingdom is the Uni 
versity of Leipzig Next to it in order are the 
seventeen gymnisia, ten real gymnasia, and thirty 
real schools , niiu tet n normal and various special 
schools For elementary education one school at 
least IS opened in eveiy pansh, and all the children 
between six and fourteen aie understood to be in 
attendance The ordinary budget for 1900 and 
1901 estimated the annual rt venut and expenditure 
at about £4,600,000 There is also an extraordinary 
budget which provided for an expenditure of 
£5,640,000, chiefly on public works and railways 
The army is an integral part of the army of the 
German Emjiire under the supreme command of 
the emperor For particulars of military districts, 
general military organization, ti'rms of service, and 
all similar matters, refer to the section of the article 
Germany which deals with the army of the empire 
After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866, 
Saxony was compelled to place in the hands of the 
King of Prussia the supreme military command of 
her army, the right to garrison the fortress of Konig 
stem, the management of the railway, telegraphic, 
and postal systems, and the charge of the diplomatic 
representation of Saxony abroad As a member of 
the German Empire Saxony has four votes in the 
Bundesrath, and sends twenty three deputies to the 
Reichstag The chief towns are Dresden (the capi 
tal), Leipzig, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Plauen, Glauchau, 
and Freiberg 

Hxstory -—We have already given a sketch of the 
early history of the country in the article Saxons , 
we shall here continue the sketch from the foun 
dation of the Albertine hne, which now occupies the 


Saxon throne Maurice was, as already mentioned, 
in virtue of the capitulation of Wittenberg, invested 
with the electorate of Saxony by the Emperor 
Charles V , to whom he had rendered important 
assistance in the Schmalkaldic war But the arbi- 
trary political measures and the religious seventies 
which were either instituted or promoted by the 
emperor, led Maunce to join the Protestants, and 
by a sudden march on Innsbruck he compelled 
Charles to agree to the humiliating Treaty of Passau 
(1552) Maurice died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by his brother Augustus (1553-86), 
the first economist of his age, who made important 
additions to the Saxon territories by purchase and 
otherwise, established many excelhnt institutions 
and introduced numerous useful changes in the 
government He was succeeded by his son Chris- 
tian I , a weak and indolent prince, who died in 
1691, after an uneventful reign of five years, leaving 
his crown to his son Christian II , a minor, whose 
inactive reign (1591-1611) is chiefly remarkable for 
the neglect to enforce the reversionary rights of 
Saxony to the territories of John William, duke 
of Jiilich, on the death of the latter in 1609, and 
the conscciucnt loss of a splendid inheritance Chris- 
tian’s brother and successor, John George I (1611- 
56), joined Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years* 
War , and the combined Swedish and Saxon forces 
defeated tht Imperialists under Tilly at Breitenfeld 
(1631), and under Wallenstein at Lutzeii (1632) 
Misunderstandings between the Elector of Saxony 
and the Swedish chancellor Oxenstiern threw the 
foimtr into the hands of the emperor, and by the 
Treaty of Prague (30th May, 1635) Saxony obtained 
from Austria a cession of the two Lusatias, liesidcs 
other advantages Frederick Augustus I (1694- 
1733) embraced the Catholic religion (1697) to oh 
tain the crown of Poland, and ever since that date 
the reigning family of Saxony has proved faithful 
to the Roman Catholic Church But Chailes XII 
of Sweden eonqutred Poland and occupied Saxony, 
subjecting it to heavy impositions, while by the 
peace with Sweden Saxony obtained no compen- 
sation for its losses Frederick Augustus II also 
obtained the Polish crown (as Augustus III ) after 
a war with France, and took part with Austria in 
the Seven Years’ War The Peace of 1763 left the 
country, which had suffered severely during the war, 
loaded witli a debt of 40,000,000 thalers It now 
lieeame necessary for the government to renounce its 
ambitious schemes, and endeavour to lessen the pres- 
sure of the public burdens Frederick Augustus III 
(1763-1827) reluctantly took part in the war of 1792 
against France, and furnished only his contingent as 
a member of the emjiire when war was declared by 
the imperial diet in 1793 In 1806, 20,000 Saxons 
were sent to the support of Prussia, but after the 
battle of Jena a peace was concluded with France, 
and the elector acceded to the Confederation of the 
Rhine in 1806, and from this date till 1813 his army 
fought side by side with the French Napoleon con 
ferred upon him the title of king, and large additions 
were m^e to the Saxon territory m 180/ and 1809 
In the war of 1813 Saxony was the scene of the 
struggle between Napoleon and the allied powers 
The battles of Ltitzen and Bautzen, Dresden and 
Leipzig, stripped the King of Saxony of his newly- 
acquired territories, and the king himself was twenty 
months a prisoner of the allies, his dominions being 
meanwhile governed by Russian and Prussian autho- 
rities The fate of Saxony was long a subject of 
discussion at the Congress of Vienna, it was at first 
proposed to unite it with Prussia, and nothing but 
the jealousy of Austna seems to have saved it from 
this fate Its partition was finally resolved upon 
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in Febraary, 1815, and the king we3 compelled to 
cede more than half of his kmgdom to Prussia. This 
cession mcluded the whole of Lower Lusatia, part of 
Upper Lusatia, the circle of Wittenberg, and parts 
of those of Meissen and Leipzig, the greater part of 
Merseburg, &c— in all a territory of 8160 square 
miles, with a population of 875,578, and contammg 
all the salt-works and finest gram districts and forests 
of the kmgdom Kmg Anthony (1827-36) reformed 
the entire legislation of the country, and granted a 
liberal constitution, being urged thereto by a popular 
outbreak m the autumn of 1831 The constitution 
was proclaimed 4th September, 1831, and the repre- 
sentatives of the state first assembled 27th January, 
1833 Anthony died m 1836, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Fredenck Augustus II, who, though 
favourable to constitutionalism, was uu ible to secure 
the confidence of his subjects In 1841 violent con- 
tests took place, accompanied by riots m several of 
the prmcipal towns, on the subject of the liberty of 
the press and the publicity of legal proceedings The 
struggle was maintained by the Constitutionalists 
and their opponents for a long time, an<l without any 
important result On the death tif Anthony m 1854 
his brother John mounted the throne He showed 
himself favouiable to constitutionalism, and estab 
hshed courts of justice throughout the kmgdom In 
the Austro Prussian war of 1866 Saxony took the 
part of Austria, and during the struggle Dresden, 
the capital, was occupied by the Piussian troojis 
Prussia showed a strong inclination to incorporate 
the kingdom, but Austria, support* d by France, so 
steadily opposed this arrangt ment that it was aban- 
doned, and Saxony was admitted mto the North 
German Confederation In the Franco German war 
Saxony took part with the rest of Germany against 
Franco 

SAXONY, Prussian, a province of the Prussian 
monarchy, of very irregular shape, bounded on the 
west by Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse Cassel , on 
the south by the Saxon duchies and Kmgdom of Sax- 
ony, and on the east and north-c ist by the province 
of Brandenburg It has also several isolated dis 
tnets, and mcloses Anhalt- Dessau and Schwarzburg 
It consists of the three governments of Magdeburg, 
Merseburg, and Erfurt, which have a united area 
of 9738 square miles, and owes its name to its 
having ongmally belonged to Saxony, from whith 
the far greater part of it (7911 srjuare miles) was dis- 
membered and given to Piussia by the Congress of 
Vienna. The capital of the province is Magdeburg 
Pop m 1895, 2,098,549, in 1900, 2 833,224 

SAY, Jean Baptiste, a (hstmguished political 
economist, was bom at Lyons m 1767 He was 
destmed by his father for a commercial career, and 
passed a part of his youth in England On his return 
to France he obtomed a situation in a hfe insurance 
company, and about this time seems to have studied 
deeply the works of Adam Smith and other political 
economists During the llevolution he was for 
some time secretary to Clavilre, the mmister of 
finance, and from 1794 to 1800 conducted a journal 
called the Decade In 1799 he was a member of 
the tribunate, but bemg removed by Napoleon, de 
dined subsequent offers of offace from him, devoting 
himself to mdustrial pursuits, establishing at Auchy, 
near Hesdm (department Calais), a large spinning 
mill, which soon gave employment to 500 workers 
In 1814 he dedicated the second edition of his Trait5 
d’]|&conomie pohtique to the Emperor Alexander of 
Kussia, who called himself his pupil, and the same 
year was sent by the French government to England 
to study the economical condition of that country 
In 1819 he was appomted professor of mdustnal 
economy at the Conservatoire des Arts et Mdtiers, 


and in 1831 was nonimated to the chair of political 
economy at the College de France* He died 15th 
November, 1832. His chief works are his Trait4 
d’Eoonomie politique (6fth edition, three vols 1826), 
translated mto English by C E Pnnsep, and hia 
Cours complet d’^lconomie politique pratique (six 
vols 1829) The third edition of his Cati^chisme 
d'l^conomie politique appeared m 1826 One of his 
most ingenious works is Le petit Volume contenant 
quelques Apergus des Hommes et de la Socidtd (1817) 
His statistical treatises, De TAngleterre et des Ang- 
lais (1815), and des Canaux de Navigation dai^ 
riitat actuel de la France, are also esteemed 

SBIRKI In Italy, particularly in the States of 
the Church, there were formerly certain police 
officers, with a military organization, who were 
called by this name They were abolished in 1809 

SCAB, a skm disease m sheep, analogous to itch 
in man and mange in horses and dogs, being usu- 
ally propagated by contagion, although poverty and 
filth will also produce it It is essentially owing 
to the presence of minute aean (see Mite), which 
burrow under the skin, and produce excessive irrita 
tion, causing the animal to seek relief by rubbing 
against any hard object This fnction removes the 
wool, and the labour of rubbing and the irritation 
cause the animal to lose flesh, and it thus becomes 
a miserable object The sheep begins to rub about 
twelve days after the attack, and at this time hard 
pimples will be formed, and the slan feels rough 
The pustuks are usually broken by nibbing m the 
course of a few days, and the aend fluid which 
escapes dries and forms a scab , if this scab is re 
moved a sore is loft which spreads m time over a 
good part of the body, the wool bemg df course de- 
nuded The aean are extremely prolific, and readily 
adhere to trees, hurdles, or other objects, against 
which the affected sheep may rub themselves, so 
that the least infection is very soon spread amongst 
a fiotk. Vanous medicines have been recommended 
by good authonties, among which are the following 
Lard or palm oil, 2 lbs , oil of tar, ^ lb , sulphur, 
1 lb , the two latter ingredients being first mixed 
together, the former should be rubbed down with it 
Or, common salt, 1 lb , coarse tobacco, 1 lb , boil 
half an hour in a gallon of water, add 2 drachms of 
corrosive sublimate, and dilute the mixture till it 
measures 3 gallons Apply about a pint of this to 
each sheej), along the back and over the other dis 
east<l parts Mercurial omtment, mixed with lard 
(a mixture which must be used with caution), tur- 
pentine and oil, and a solution of arsemc and a httle 
sulphur, have also been found effective 

SCABBARD, the case in which a sword or bay 
onet IS worn, and which serves to prevent the wea- 
pon from injuring its wearer, while it protects the 
blade itself from damp, &c Scabbards are usually 
made of leather, tipped, mouthed and nnged with 
metal, or of brass, steel, &e The scabbards of the 
British cavalry are made of steel, which is wtll 
adajited for standing the friction of the horse a 
aeeoiitiements With regard to form and minor 
details, scabbards, like swords, have naturally vaned 
much from time to time 

SCABBARD FISH, a genus of Teleostean fishes, 
mcluded m the family Cepohdse or Ribbon fishes, 
or m the group TrichiundsB or Hair-tailed Fishes of 
some authors The Scabbard-fishes {Leptdoptis cau^ 
datus and L argyreus) are so named from the resemb- 
lance presented by their thm attenuated bodies to the 
sheath of a sword The average length is from 8 to 
5 feet The dorsal fin is smgle, and oontmuous 
throughout its entire length The ventral fins 
are of rudimentary and scaly nature — Whence the 
Lepidopus (* scale -fin’) The body is covered by 
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a iUii, delicate epidennia, of silvery whiteneaa, but 
destitute of scalea. In April and May these fishes 
approach the coasts, and are then captured for the 
sake of their flesh, which is said to be palatable and 
nutritious The L aigyreus is common at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and occurs also on the southern 
En gbah ooasts These fishes belong to the Acan> 
thopterous division of the Teleostean order 

SCABIOUS {Stahioaa\ an extensive genus of 
plants of the natural order Dipsacaceae, and belong- 
mg chiefiy to Southern Europe and the countries 
al^ut the Mediterranean The stems are herbace- 
ous, and the fiowers are united in heads at the ex- 
tremities of the stems and branches S succtsa is 
remarkable for ha\ ing the root suddenly truncated, 
and as if bitten oif , whence the name of dec'll' a bU 
IS applied to it The natural order includes Dipaa- 
eua Fidlonunit Fullers’ Teasel, the dried capitula of 
which are used by fullers for dressing cloth 
SCAD, or HoiisE-MACKFiiKL (Ti athurua t) achut tut), 
a genus of Teleostean fishes included m the family 
Scombendse or Mackerels, and found around the 
coasts of Britain It appears in large shoals, and 
the fiesh, although coarse, is esteemed and eaten 
salted during the winter months The colour is a 
duslvy ohve on Ihe back, the sides being vanegated 
by bands of a bluish colour The belly and sides of 
the head are of a silvery white colour or lustre, and 
the lateral line is furnished with a row of strong, 
keeled plates of bony structure 1 lie body, from the 
presence of these plates, presents somewhat of a 
square outline 

SCyEVOLA- See Mucrus 
SC AFELL, or Scaw I ei t , a mountain of Eng- 
land, in the south of the county of Cumberland, near 
the borders of Westmoreland, consists of two principal 
summits, separated from t a( h other by a deep chasm 
Of the two peaks the higher is 8229 feet, the other 
3092 feet in height It has a nucleus of granite, 
overlain by slate, but its summit is composed of trap- 
porphyry Borrowdde, famous for its giaphite, is 
immediately east of it 

SCAGLIOLA, a composition made to mutate the 
veined marbles anrl other ornamental stones It 
consists of finely pulverized calcined gypsum, made 
mto a paste -with alum and a thin solution of Flan- 
ders glue, and coloured with any of the earthy col 
ours, such as the several ochres, boles, sienna earth, 
and sometimes chemical colours, such as the chrome 
yellows, SuC This is spread over the object intended 
to represent marble, and while the composition is 
still soft, splmters (Italian, acagliole) of spar, mar- 
ble, granite, alabaster, &c , are pressed mto and 
made level with the surface When it is set hard 
the surface is rubbed with pumice sttine, and cleaned 
at the same time with a wet sponge, after w hich it is 
finely polished with the ordinary fine p(>h8hmg ma- 
tcnals Columns are coated lu this manner, made 
of a wooden frame work within, and covered round 
with laths for receiving a coating of mortar, upon 
which the scaghola is laid , they are then placed m 
a lathe to be dressed and (lohshcd. The glue is the 
cause of the fine glossy surface, but makes it apt to 
be injured by moisture or even damp air, conse- 
quently this kind of work is only fit for mtenor 
architectural ornaments In Italy the art is earned 
to great perfection, and its invention is claimed for 
Guido del Conte, or Fassi (1684—1649), an mgemous 
mason of Can, near Correggio, m Lombardy 
SC ALA NOVA (ancient JVeapolta)^ a seaport town 
m Asiatic Turkey, at the head of the gulf of same 
name, 40 miles south of Smyrna. It is built on a 
steep and rounded lull which overhangs the sea, and 
faces north and north west Though highly pic- 
turesque in appearance, its houses are poor and 


wretched Part of the town is inclosed by a strong 
and massive wall The rums of the ancient city of 
Ephesus are in the neighbourhood Population of 
Scala Nova, about 20,000 The Gulf of Scala-Nova, 
the south Bide of which is formed by the island 
Samos, IS about 45 miles long, and 20 to 25 miles 
broad 

SCALARTA, a genus of Gasteropodous Mollusca, 
including those forms popularly known as ‘ Wentle 
traps,’ and belons^ing to the family Turritellidoe, in 
which the shell is tubular, spiral, and turreted, the 
! aperture simple, the operculum homy and many- 
! whorled, the foot very short, and the branchial plume 
I single In the Wentletraps the sexes are distinct 
The eyes are situated at the bases of awl shaped ten- 
tacles No central teeth exist m the odontophoi e, or 
ribbon hke tongue, the teeth being sim^dy arrangtd 
m transverse rows Most of the species inhabit 
trojiical seas, but several inhabit Bntish waters The 
Seal ana shell is turreted, and ornamented with ele- 
vated rib like processes, crossing the whorls in the 
long axis, or length of the shell The true W entletra) )S 
possess whorls or turns of the spiral shell distinct from 
each other The famous Precious Wentletrap, or 
Royal Staircase (Si alai ta p) etioaa), formerly brought 
pnees ranging as high as £60 when purchased for the 
conchologist’s cabinet, but its value m the present day 
is of a more modest figure This animal possesses a 
large shell twisted m a wide spiral form, and is gene- 
rally of a pale yellow colour, with white nbs This 
species occurs m the Indian and Chinese seas The 
y a/sc Wentletraps have their shell whorls contiguous 
or united The Common Wentletrap {Scalaria com 
munta) is a familiai shell-fish of British coasts, and 
possesses a turreted shell averaging about inch 
in length Its colour is usually of a pale drab, with 
prominent ribs, which are of a purplish colour 1 he 
animal itself is of a blackish-gray colour speckled 
with white, and possesses a proboscidiform mouth, 
long tentacles, and a foot of triangular shape This 
form, like many other famihar Gasteropods, secretes 
a fluid of a purple colour, which is described (as 
obtained from 6 cLatkrua) as collected from behind 
the head, and to be affected neither by volatile nor 
fixed alkalies Mineral acids turn this colour of a 
bluish green hue , sulphuric acid turns it bluish , 
whilst the effect of sunlight, long continued, was to 
cause it, when laid on paper, to disappear The 
Wentletraps are inhabitants of deep waters, but 
their shells aie cast up m great numbers on sandy 
coasts They are carmvorous m habits 

SCALDS, or Skalds, like the rhapsodists of 
ancient Greece and the bards of the Celtic tribes, 
were at once the poets and historians of the Scan- 
dinavian race, the Icelanders, Danes, Norwegians 
They sang the praises of the gods, and celebrated 
the exploits of the national heroes The scalds were 
the eompanions and chromclers of the chiefs, whom 
they accomjiamed to battle, and at whose court they 
resided m time of peace A sacred character was 
attached to them, and they performed the office of 
ambassadors between hostile tnbes Cl’hoy were 
often richly rewarded for their songs, and even mar- 
ried the daughters of princes A regular succession 
of the order was perpetuated, and a hst of 230 of 
the most distinguished m the thi ee northern king- 
doms, from the reign of Kagner Lodbrok to that of 
Valdemar II , is still preserved in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, among whom are several crowned heads and 
distinguished warriors of the heroic ago Very few 
of their poems are extant, but numerous fragments 
are preserved partly m the younger Edda, m the 
sagas, and in the Heimskringla The songs relatmg 
to the northern sacred and heroic traditions, which 
occur m the older Edda are of a more ancient date 
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than the eoaldio institutioii itself, and form the source 
from which many of the scalds of later times draw a 
large share of their inspiration. 

SCALE, a mathematical instrument^ containing 
several lines, drawn on wood, brass, sdver, &c , and 
vanously divided, acoordmg to the purposes it is 
intended to serve, whence it receives various deno- 
minations, as the plam scale, Agonal scale, plotting 
scale, Gunter’s scale, Ac 

SCALE (from the Latin acala), the name given 
at first to the arrangement made by Guido of the 
SIX syllables ut, re, nu, fa, sol, k, also called gamut 
The word scale is likewise used to signify a series of 
sounds, rising or f allmg from any given pitch or tone, 
to the CTeatest practicable distance, through such 
intermediate degrees as are determmed by the laws 
of music See Music and Greoobian Tones 

SCALES, appendages CO vermg the bodies of various 
groups of Vertebrate animals, and included m the 
exoskeleton or hard parts developed m the skin 
The fishes exemphfy forms in which the development 
of scales reaches generally a high degree In Amphibia 
scales are not usually present In Reptilia the exo- 
skeleton may vary from scales of homy nature to bony 
scales or plates termed scutes And lastly, certain 
mammals may develop scales — the Pangolins (which 
see) or Scaly Ant eaters, and the Armadillos, with 
their bony plates, exemplifying such forms 

The scales of the Pangolins are appendages, 

that is, are formed by horny deposits takmg place in 
the epidermis or outer layer of the skin Each plate 
or scale in this case is comparable m the mode of its 
formation to the nails (which see) of man The 
scales of serpents, for example, on the other hand, 
consist of horny covenngs of processes of the da mis 
or under skin, whilst the scales of fishes are formed 
by the dermis itself 

Scales vary greatly m form and structure in the 
vanous vertebrate groups In fishes four kinds of 
scales are found The cycloid or * circular ’ scale is 
the commonest variety, and is seen in the Salmon, 
Hernng, and most of our familiar fishes It generally 
appears in the form of a horny plate, of a more or 
less circular form The ctenoid, or ‘ comb like ’ scale 
(seen in Perches), is so named from its hinder margin 
lieing cut mto spine-like processes resembling the 
teeth of a comb The ganoid scales are so named 
from their brilliant appearance, and consist each of 
a layer of bone covered by a hard, shining, enamel 
substance or gamine These latter scales, found in 
a few existing fishes (Sturgeon, Bony Pike, Polyp- 
terus, &c ), are more specially characteristic of fossil 
fishes, and more particularly of those found in the Old 
Red Sandstone or Devonian formations The order 
of filshes named Ganoidei derives its name from the 
presence of these ganoid plates, which also occur m 
a few Teleosteau fishes, such as the Plcctoguathi 
(Trunk and File Fishes) and the Lophobranchii 
(Sea-horses) The last variety of scales found m 
fishes is the plaroid scale, seen in the Sharks, Skates, 
Rays, and their allies The latter consist of bony 
granules, tubercles, or plates, and frequently possess 
spmes, as seen in the Thombacks See Ray 

Agassiz proposed to classify fishes into four orders, 
distinguished by the nature of the scales, but this 
mode of arrangement, effected by takmg as a guide 
only one part or character m the organization, is 
never of so true a character as where more than one 
part, together with the internal structure, is made 
the feature of the classification. 

80ALIGER, J OSEPH Justus, the tenth child of the 
celebrated scholar noticed below, was bom at Agen in 
France, in 1540 In the eleventh year of his age he 
was sent to Bordeaux, where he studied the Latin 
language for several years. The plague obliged him 


to return to h» father, who required him to oompofle 
a Latm discourse di^y, by which means he soon 
became thoroughly acquainted with that language 
After the death of his father he went» at the age of 
mneteen, to Pans, where he devoted himself to the 
study of Greek. According to the story of HemsiuB 
he shut himself up in his chamber, and committed 
the whole of Homer to memory in twenty-one da 3 r 8 , 
the remainder of the Greek poets m three months, 
and all the other Greek wnters m the course of two 
years He next studied Hebrew, Synac, Persian, 
and most of the modem European languages, and 
exercised himself in poetical compositions m the 
classical languages, havmg already, m his sixteenth 
year, wntten a tragedy m Latm He then for some 
time led an unsettled life of which we have no par- 
ticular account His conversion to Protestantism 
doubtless prevented his advancement m France, but 
in 1598 he was made professor of pohte literature at 
Leyden, where he died m 1609 He had the char- 
acter of a scholar, absorbed entirely in his books, 
and paying little attention to the common afiiairs of 
life, so that he never was nch , yet he refused sev 
eral presents of money, sent him by distinguished 
men, out of respect to his talents and learmng He 
was never married In regard to pnde and arro- 
gance he was little inferior to his father, whose tales 
respecting the origin of his family he endeavoured 
to confirm He was also remarkable for bis aspe- 
rity and contemptuous tone towards his adversaries 
He boasted that he knew thirteen languages, and he 
was so entirely immersed in his studies that he would 
pass whole days m his chamber without eatmg Of 
ins numerous works, the treatise De Emendatione 
Temporum (Pans, 1583, Geneva, 1609) is one of 
the most important In this learned work he gave 
the first complete and scientific chronological system, 
and for these labours, and his discovery of the Ju- 
lian period, deserves to be called the founder of this 
science Many errors which were exposed by Peta- 
vius and others he corrected in the Thesaurus Tem- 
porum, complectens Eusebii Pamphili Chronicon 
(Amsterdam, 1 658) Ills annotations to Theoentus, 
Nonnus, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Seneca (tra- 
gedies), Varro, Ausonius, Festus, are charactenzed 
by an excessive subtlety, and too great freedom in 
regard to the text of the authors His Poemata 
have little poetical merit, his Epistolse aie more 
valuable On the whole, Joseph Scaliger had less 
genius than his father, but more learning and ac- 
curacy 

SCALIGER, Julius C^ab. The history of this 
celebrated scholar is involved in some obscurity, 
through his vanity According to his own story he 
was descended from the celebrated house of the Sca- 
hgen (Scalas), princes of Verona, and was born at 
the castle of Riva, on Lake Garda, became a page 
of the Emperor Maximilian, whom he served m war 
and peace for seventeen years, then received a pen- 
sion from the Duke of Ferrara, studied at Bologna^ 
commanded a squadron under the French viceroy, 
applied himself to the study of natural law, and m 
1525 accompanied the Bishop of Agen to his diocese 
m France, where he settled This account found 
credit with some learned men, among whom was De 
Thou, the friend and admirer of his son Joseph, but 
others, even m his own day, as, for instance, Scioppius, 
ridiculed it, and treated it as wholly or mainly fabu- 
lous According to Tiraboschi Scaliger was the son 
of Benedetto Bordoni, a Paduan, who earned on the 
trade of a miniature pamter in Vemce, and received 
the name Della Scala either from the sign of his 
shop or the name of the street he lived in. Scaliger 
was bom in 1484, and resided in Venice or Padua 
till his forty-second year, occupied with study and 
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the pnotioe of medicine, and published some works 
under the name of Giulio ]&>rdom. Either some 
promise, or ^e hope of bettermg hxs condition, in- 
duced mm to remove to Agen, where he became phy- 
sician to the bishop of the diocese. In 1528 he 
appears not to have formed any such design of giving 
himself out as a descendant of that prmcely family, 
for he was then styled, m his act of naturabzation, 
Jvlt^s CcBtar della Scala dt Bordonx^ doctor of medi- 
cine, of Verona m Italy He must, however, have 
appeued vmth some distinction m Agen, as m 1530 
he married Andietta de Eoques-Lobejac, a young 
lady of a rich and noble family there It was from 
this period that he began to assert his prmcely de- 
scent, without fumishmg any proof of the truth of 
his pretensions But his name acquired celebrity 
by his wntmgs, which gave him a high rank among 
the scholars of his age, although his arrogance made 
many enemies The boldness and freedom of some 
of 1]^ works rendered his faith suspected, but he 
died a good Catholic, October 21, 1558 Scaliger 
was certainly a man of uncommon abilities, and 
although he was one of the late learned, yet few 
men have surjiassed him m erudition He had a 
powerful memory and an active mind, he thought 
boldly, if not always logically Of his physical works 
we may mention his Exercitationum exotencarum 
Liber qmntus decimus de Subtilitate ad Cardanum 
(Pans, 1557), Commentaries on the Work of Hipjx) 
crates De Insommis (1538), and a work upon the 
treatises of Theophrastus and Aristotle on Plants, 
and of the latter on Animals, with a translation As 
a philologist he wrote two discourses against the 
Ciceronianus of Erasmus, an excellent work on the 
Latm language, De Causis Lmguas Latmse Libn 
xviu (Lyons, 1540, Geneva, 1580), the first philoso- 
phical treatise on this subject His work De Arte 
poetica Libn vu (Lyons, 1561 and 1581) gained him 
much reputation, but displays more grammatical 
learning than poetical imagination or critical sjnnt 
Modem cntics do not accord him the same praise 
which Lipsius, Casaubon, Vossius, &c, bestowed on 
him 

SCALLOP See Pecten 

SCALY ANTE A 'ILK See Panoolin 

SCAMANDER, a small stream in the Troad, and 
which was, according to Homer, also called Xanthua 
(yellow) by the gods, rose, we are informed by the 
great poet, near the city of II ion, having two sources, 
one sending forth hot water and the othei cold 
Strabo says that m his time there were no hot springs 
in this district, and asserts further that the river had 
but one source, which rose in Mount Ida, far away 
from Troy It flowed west and north-west, and after 
receiving the httle river Simois, about 2 miles from 
Its mouth, discharged itself mto the Hellespont, but 
smee the first century of our era the nvers have had 
separate courses The Scamander has been identi 
fied with the modem Mendcre 

SCAMMONY, the inspissated juice of the root 
of ComolvtduB Scammonia^ which grows wild m 
Syna and other parts of the Levant The juice is 
obtained by making incisions in the upper part of 
the root, and placing shells or cups to receive the 
milky fluid which exudes, and is dried m the sun 
The purest scammony is procured m this manner, 
but such IS rarely exported The scammony of 
commerce is merely the expressed juice of the entire 
toots, sometimes even mixed with that of the stems 
and leaves, and evaporated to the consistence of a 
solid extract The greater part of the scammony 
used in Great Britain is imported from bmyma. 
Scammony has been known from a very ancient 
penod. It is mentioned by Hipprocates, and many 
peouhar virtues were attributed to it at that time. 


now it is considered only as an active purgative, and 
as such IS still much in use The root of the plant 
is thick, fleshy, and tapering, 8 or 4 feet in length 
by 8 or 4 mc^es in ^ameter, it gives out one or 
several slender chmbing stems provided with trian- 
gular arrow shaped leaves , the flowers are large, 
white, or slightly purplish, disposed two or thm 
together The roots of the British species Oonvol-- 
Vidus (Calysteyta) Sepium^ 0 ai'vensis, and C Sol- 
danell^ possess purgative properties 

The chemical constitution of scammony has not 
been thoroughly investigated, the quantity of resin 
extracted by ^cohol averages about 78 per cent, 
besides which it contains wax, albumen, gum, starch, 
&c Scammony is often very much adulterated, sudi 
substances as gypsum, starch, &c , bemg used for the 
purpose 

SCANDALUM MAGNATXJM, m English law, 
denotes a wrong done to high personages of the land, 
as prelates, dukes, marquisscs, earls, barons, and other 
nobles, and also the chancellor, treasurer, clerk of 
the privy seal, steward of the house, justice of one 
bench or other, and other great oflicers of the realm, 
by false news or false messages, whereby debates 
and discord between them and the commons, or any 
scandal to their persons, might arise For slanders 
of this kind, though such as would not be actionable 
in the case of common persons, redress is provided 
by many old statutes Action on this plea is now 
obsolete 

SCANDEEBEG (that is, Alexander Bey\ prince 
of Albania, whose proper name was George Castnota, 
son of John, pnnee of that country, was born in 1404 
or 1414 Being given by his father as a hostage to 
Sultan Amurath II , he was educated in the Moham- 
medan religion, and at the age of eighteen was placed 
at the head of a body of troops with the title of san 
jak After the death of his father in 1432 he formed 
the design of possessing himself of his principality, 
and having accompamed the Turkish army to Hun 
gary, entered mto an agreement with Huniades to 
desert to the Chnstians This design he put mto 
execution, and having ascended the throne of his 
fathers he renounced the Mohammedan religion A 
long warfare followed, but although frequently obliged 
to retire to the fastnesses of mountains, he always 
renewed his assaults upon the first favourable occa- 
sion, until the sultan proposed terms of peace to him, 
which were accepted The Venetians having entered 
into a war with Mohammed II induced Scanderbeg 
to renounce his treaty with the sultan He obtained 
repeattd victories over the Turkish generals, and 
saved his own capital, although invested by an army 
commanded by Mohammed himself He was at 
length earned off by sickness at Lissa, m the Vene- 
tian terntones, in 1467 His death was soon followed 
by the submission of Albania to the Turkish dominion 
When the Turks took Lissa they dug up his bones, 
of which they formed amulets, to transfer his courage 
to themselves 

SCANDINAVIA, the ancient name of the region 
now comprehending the three northern kingdoms 
I Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, or Sweden and Nor- 
way alone, and still not uncommonly used. The 
inhabitants were known to the ancient nations of the 
south of Europe only by vague rumour Tacitus 
mentions the Smones (Swedes) as a naval people 
Plmy notices a peninsula called Nengon (Norway, 
in Swedish, Noinye, Danish, Norge) Many suppose 
Iceland to be the Thule of the classic wnters The 
name Danus is first found in Gregory of Tours, m 
the sixth century of the Christian era Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Jutland were inhabited, in 
the earliest times, by people of the Teutonic stock. 
B C 100 the natives of Jutland and Schleswig be- 
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came formidable to the Homans tmder the name of 
Cxmhn About ad 250 commence the fabulous 
accounts of Odin, Othin, or Woden. Till the middle 
of the ninth century Scandinavia was little known, 
but the bold expeditions of the natives into the south- 
ern and western parts of Europe, and the diffusion 
of Christianity among them about the year 1000, 
shed light on this region At this penod the mhabi- 
tants of Scandmavia were divided mto hordes, like 
the Tatars In the ninth and tenth centuries these 
tribes enjoyed a golden age of piracy By the west 
era historians they were spoken of under the title 
of Danes and Noi mins or Northmen, the Kussians 
called them Varagians From Sweden, Norway, the 
Damsh Islands, from Jutland and Schleswig, the 
rude adventurers sailed to near and distant harbours, 
within and without the Baltu , to England, Se otlanel, 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, France, Spam, and Italy, 
sometimes they only plundered and dt stroyed, and 
sometimes founded new states See Noumans, also 
Denmark, Norway, and Swedfn 

Scandinaman or Old Norse Ldei ature^ includes the 
literature of the fieople of Norway, Sweden, and Ice 
land, before their conversion to Christianity It goes 
back as far as the earliest history of the North, and 
comes down to the period when the last traces of 
heathenism disappeared It is of great imjiortance 
bf)th to Germany and England, for, as they were 
converted to Christianity m\u h sooner than the Scan- 
dina vians, they ret iiii no literary monuments of their 
heathen period ^J’he Old Norse literature has pre 
served to us not only the old versification peculiar to 
all nations of Teutonic ongm, and distinct from that 
of all the other western nations, but also a mythology 
which. Hide as it is, approaches, in the rich invention 
which it ilisplays, to the mythology of Greece (See 
Northern Myihologi ) Not only the poetry and 
mythology, but likewise the history, the antiquities, 
of which the Runic monuments (see RiiNio An ha 
bet) are the pnncipal, and the existing collections of 
laws, afford rich matenals for the knowledge of the 
pagan penod of the northern countnes In the 
eighth century native authors appeared, who rescued 
the traihtions of the past fr< >iu obh v ion The Lombard, 
PauluB Diaconus, is the fust of these authors remam- 
ing He belongs to about the end of the eighth cen- 
tury The days of the week must have been named 
in very early times, after the Norse gods 'i’yr, Woden, 
Thor, and Frtya, for in the time of Charlemagne 
their names had become so well s( tth d that when he 
gave new names to the months he did not venture 
to alter the names of the days of the week A<lain 
of Bremen (who died m 107b), in his book l)c Situ 
Kegnorum septentnonalium, gives an account of the 
Swedes when they were yet in part heathens, of the 
temple of the gods at Upsal, and of the gods Thor, 
Woden, and Frey (whom he cabs Frieco) He shows 
how they are represented, but this is nearly all 
Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, was distinguished in the 
second half of the twelfth century His sixteen 
books of the Histona Danica are a remarkable phe 
nomenon Using the language of the Roman classics, 
and skilled alike m verse and prose, he takes a course 
peculiar to himself The novelty of his subjects, the 
obscunty of bis sources, the wonderful chaiacter of 
hiB stones, the charms of his style, produce a great 
effect Stmund Erode (died 1183), Are Frode (died 
about 1148), and Snorro Sturluson (murdered in 1241) 
are also wnters of much merit Till the invention 
of the art of prmtmg little was known of the btera 
tore of Scandmavia m the rest of Europe The first 
important bght shed on it was by Aragnm Jonson’s 
discovery of a parchment manusenpt of the prose 
Edda — that is, of the younger Edda, composed by 
Snorro Sturluson. In September, 1628, Jonson sent 


to the celebrated physician Ole Worm (Olaus Wor- 
mius) this manusenpt, now preserved m the hbrary 
of the Umversity at Copenhagen, with its apwndii^ 
the Scallda Ten years later another Icelander, 
Bryngulf Svenson, discovered a second parchment 
manusenpt of the prose Edda, and also a parchment 
manusenpt of the poetical Edda. (See Edda.) Both 
were placed m the royal library at Copenhagen In 
the year 1665 Peter Resen, or Resemus, published 
specimens of the poetical Edda, and the whole prose 
Edda The Edda of Resen is a great hterary cun- 
osity A centurj elapsed before this new and wild 
mythology produced any considerable excitement m 
Scandmavia and Germany Before the time of Resen 
the lovers of northern antiquities had received from 
Ole Worm his Runic Monuments, in six books (1643), 
from Stephen Stephamus, a new edition, and fuU 
commentary on Saxo Grammaticus (1644) , from 
Olaus Verelius, the Hervararsaga (1672), and the 
Runographia Scandica (1675) Scheffer’s Upsalia 
Antnjua (in 1666, about the time of Resen) afforded 
interesting views of the doctrines and worship of the 
north About the middle of the 18th century Gott- 
fried S( hut/e, a patriotic German, wrote Apologies 
for the Ancient Tribes of Germany and the North 
The first part of the older or poetic Edda was printed 
by the Magnaean Institute m 1787, with a Latin 
translation The result of Grater’s researches mto 
the manuscripts containing remains of old northern 
hteiature m the hbrary of the university at Halle 
was a collection called Northern Flowers (Leipzig, 
1780, by Graff) His Bragur stmiulated the learned, 
particularly of Germany and Denmark, to further 
investigations A new spur was given to the study 
of Scandmavian hterature by a iifacimento of the 
Nibelungenlied, by Hagen, m 1807, presentmg the 
same matter in a German and Christian form which 
the long expected second part of the poetic Edda 
was to have given m a northern and heathen form , and 
by the ajipcarance at length of an Icelandic gram- 
mar (1811), and a dictionary by Rask In 1818 the 
second part of the older Edda was published, and the 
third part in 1828 Many works have since been 
j)ubhshed, connected with Scandinavian hterature, 
which we cannot particularize here The most im- 
port int of the productions of Scandmavian hterature 
arc Icelandic m their ongm, and wntten m the dia- 
lect properly belonging to that island Of Icelanchc 
hterature proper we have already given an outhne in 
the article Iceland 

SCANNING, in i)oetry, the measuring of a verse 
by feet, m order to see whether the quantities be 
duly observed The term is chiefly used m regard to 
Greek and Latin verses Thus a hexameter verse is 
scanned by resolving it into six feet, a pentameter 
by resolving it into five feet, &c 

SCANSORES, the order of Birds represented by 
Cuckoos (Cucuhdae), Woodpeckers and Wry-necks 
(Ricida.), jParrots (Psittacidai), Toucans (Rhamphas- 
tida)), and Trogons (Trogomdse) This group, popu- 
larly known as that of the ‘ climbing ’ bird^ is dis- 
tinguished pnmanly by the fact that the toes are 
directed two forwards and two backwards, this dis- 
position of the digits being that most favourable to 
the exercise of climbing powers One of the hmder 
toes IS the hallux or great toe, which is normally 
directed backwards m almost all birds, the other 
hinder toe is the outermost of the three toes which 
in other birds are directed forwards The feet are 
generally scutellate — that is, provided with shield- 
hke scales, which rarely exhibit a reticulated appear 
ance The tarsi are never covered with a single long 
anterior plate m any Scansonal bird. The form of 
the bill vanes much. In some (for example, Parrots) 
it IS much arched and curved, the upper mandible 
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being hooked and sometimes dentated or toothed at 
its tip Such a bill materially aids in climbmg, and 
IS well adapted for opening the fruits and for crush- 
ing the seeds upon which these birds feed In others 
(for example, Woodpeckers) the bill is of straight 
conformation, and has its extremity pointed or trun 
cated This latter conformation of the beak indi 
cates an insect dietary The wings in most Scan 
sorial birds are rather short, and the powers of flight 
are proportionally feeble in the majority of cases 
The nests are constructed in the hollows of trees, 
whilst some (for example, Cuckoos) have the peculiar 
habit of depositing their eggs in the nests of other 
birds, the young when hatched being brought up by 
the foster parents In their reproductive habits the 
Scansorial birds are mostly monogamous, each male 
mating with but a single female 

The Cuckoos, which are so notorious for deposit 
mg eggs in the nests of other bmls, have the bill 
slender and compressed, the tail long and rounded, 
and the toes long and of unequal size, the nostrils 
being placed in a membranous groove of the bill 
These birds are widely distributed over the globe 
The Woodpeckers possess a strong, wedge shaped 
bill with lateral ridges, the tongue is markedly 
extensile, and barbed at its tip — a structure which, 
together with the viscid saliva, is well adapted for 
the capture of insect prey The tail feathers are 
stiff, and terminate in acute points, and are used to 
aid these birds in maintaining their position on the 
stems of trees The Parrots have an arched and 
hooked bill, the nostrils opening at the base of the 
upper mandible in a cere The tongue is of soft and 
fleshy nature The Toucans posst ss very large bills, 
caused by the hollowing out of the mandibles into 
air cells The tongue is long, and notched laterally 
The Trogons possess triangular bills Their feet 
are weak and short, as also are their wings, the 
gape being bordered with short bristles Several of 
the Scansorial birds are illustrated at tlie u tit It 
OimiTiioi (K Y (PI I ) 

SCAPE GOAT, in Jewish antiquities, the goat 
which was set at liberty on the day of solemn expi- 
ation, typically to bear away the sms of the people 

SCAPULA, or Shoulder blade, the bone which 
in most Mammalia forms the chief bone of the 
shoulder girdle, and which mainly supports the upper 
limb on the trunk or axial skeleton Viewed as a 
part of the shoulder girdle, and with reference to its 
homologies throughout the Vertebrate group, the 
scapula presents many interesting features for con 
sideration It may facilitate a clear understanding 
of these relations if the shoulder blade of Man be 
first described In Man the scapula exists as a flat- 
tened bone of triangular shape, which lies on each 
Bide of the body, on the back and towards the upper 
and outer border of the chest or thorax The inter 
nal surface of the scapula is concave, and is applied 
against the ribs, and to this surface the name of 
aubscapular fossa is given The outer or dorsal sur- 
face 18 divided into two portions by a strong ridge — 
the spine of the scapula — which runs obliquely 
across the bone The portion of the dorsal surface 
above the ridge is termed the supraspinous fossa^ 
whilst that below it receives the name of infraspinous 
fossa Of its three borders the shortest one is that 
which 18 uppermost, whilst its hinder border is the 
longest, and from its lying nearest the backbone is 
named the vertebral border The spine of the scapula, 
arising, as it were, from this latter border of the 
scapula, begins as a mere ridge, and gradually be- 
comes more pronounced and promment as it passes 
obliquely upwards to the shortest border of the bone, 
where it ends in a large projecting process known as 
the o/oromion proeest, ^is lattw is flattened m a 


direction opposed to that in which the spine of the 
scapula Itself is compressed In the upper border of 
the scapula a deep notch is seen, m front of which a 
second process, strongly projecting and curved, is 
seen to rise This process is named the coracoid 
process and contributes in part to form a cavity for 
the articulation of the head of the hwncruSy or bone 
of the upper arm The third border of the scapula, 
that opposed to the vertebi al border, is termed the 
axtllartf border (Latin, axiUa, the arm pit), from its 
contiguity to the arm pit This border ascends in an 
oblique fashion from the angle {inferior anqh) formed 
below by its junction with the vertebral border, to 
terminate in a cup shaped cavity known as the glen 
Old caxity^ in which the head of the humerus rests 
This glenoid cavity is rounded, slightly concave, and 
IS overhung by the coracoid process on its internal 
and front aspects, and by the acromion process on 
its external and posterior aspects A scapula is very 
generally present among vertebrate animals, and that 
of man agrees with that of nearly all other mammals 
in its essential structure 

SCAPULARY, part of a monk’s dress, consisting 
of two pieces of cloth, of which one covers the breast, 
the other the back With lay-brothers the si'apulary 
only reaches to the knee, with the other religious to 
the feet 

SCARAB*EUS, a genus of beetles, forming the 
type of the family ScaraboeidTe, included in the 
Lamellicorn tribe of the Coleoptera The S JRgyp 
tiorum or saccr, or sacred beetle of the Egyptians, 
IS a familiar exanqde These beetles are sometimes 
named * dung beetles ’ from their habit of inclosing 
their eggs in pellets of dung, which are placed in 
holes excavated for their reccjition The bcarabceus 
JPgi/ptiorum is notable on account of the veneration 
in which it was held by the ancient Egyptians, who 
wore figures of it carved in stone as an amulet, and 
also embalmed it 

SCARAMOUCH (Italian, 8caramucoia\ one of the 
grotesque characters of the Italian stage, who was 
dressed entirely in black, wore a mask, and repre 
sented the swaggerer and poltroon In Franco the 
scaramouch was used for a greater variety of parts 

SCARBOROUGH, amunicipal and parliamentary 
borough, watering place, and seaport in England, in 
the county of York (North Riding), beautififlly situ 
ated on two open sandy bays, separated by a bold 
promontory of rock 300 feet high, on the North Sea, 
39 miles north east of York. Surrounding the re 
spective bays are the North Sands and the Souti 
Sands, the North Cliff and the South Cliff, the mam 
part of the town being on the south bay, and rising 
m successive tiers from the shore in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with elegant terraces, crescents, and 
isolated mansions The new part of the town here 
18 divided from the older by a deep valley or ravine, 
which IS crossed by two bridges Scarborough has 
a town hall, market hall, custom house, assembly- 
rooms, public rooms, and three theatres, Estab- 
lished thurehes, and places of worshij) for Roman 
Catholics and various dissenting bodies, hospitals, a 
sea-bathing infirmary for poor invalids, some fine 
hotels (the Grand Hotel contains 1000 rooms, in 
eluding 300 bed rooms), afineaquanum, a museum 
of geology and natural history, a mechanics’ institute, 
&c Scarborough is much frequented for sea-bathing 
and for its mineral waters These last are obtained 
from springs on the sea shore under a chff, and the 
*Spa* and its grounds are attractive features of the 
place. The waters contain carbonate and sulphate 
of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, and are esteemed 
efficacious in stomach complaints Along the sea 
front of the south bay has been constructed a sub- 
stantial sea-wall, forming an agreeable promenade 
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Thera Is also a sea promenade and promenade pier 
on the north bay Scarborough harbour is the only 
port of any consequence on the east ooast between 
the Humber and Whitby, and is used as a place of 
shelter from the easterly gales which prevail on this 
ooast, though confiued at the entrance it is easy 
of access, and safe and commodious within There 
is a floatmg dock and a lighthouse The castle, 
on the promontory above mentioned, was erected 
about 1136, and is a most conspicuous object to the 
seaward. Scarborough carries on a hmited foreign 
trade, principally with France, Holland, and the 
Baltic, and a moderate coastmg trade Rope and 
sail cloth makmg, the manufacture of jet ornaments, 
and the fishenes ^ve employment to many of the in- 
habitants The borough sends one member to Par- 
liament. Pop of the mun and pari borough (co ex- 
tensive) ml891, 33,776, in 1901, 38,160 

SCARFING, a particular method of uniting two 
pieces of timber together by the extremities, the end 
of one being cut or notched so as to fit mto the other, 
making the part where the junction takes place of 
the same thickness as the rest of the pieces of timber 

SCARIFICATION, in surgery, the operation of 
making little cuts or punctures in the skin by means 
of a lancet or the instrument known as the scaiifi- 
cator, by which ten or twelve lancets are made to 
act on pulling a kind of trigger The removal of 
fiesh from the root of a tooth in order the better to 
get hold of it with an instrument is also so called 

SCARLATTI, Albssandbo, chapel master at the 
Neapolitan court, born at Naples, 1650, was educated 
at Rome under Garissimi, and after residing some 
time in Germany and at Rome, passed the last years 
of his life at Naples, where he died m 1725 The 
Italians called him the pride of art and the first of 
composers He composed a great number of motets 
and about 200 masses 

SCARLET FEVER, an extremely infectious 
fever, very common among children, and often more 
dangerous because of its consequences than on account 
of the actual fever The symptoms of an ordinary 
case are that the person complains of shivering, 
weariness, headache and sickness, and sore throat 
In children a convulsive fit, instead of shivering, not 
seldom begins the illness There is great heat and 
dryness of the skin, and frequently the dulness and 
drowsiness of the patient are quite marked Some 
amount of delirium is frequently present There is 
thirst, but no desire for food The pulse is very fast 
The appearance of the tongue is peculiar It is 
thinly coated with a white fur, but is red at the 
edges and tip, and numerous minute red points are 
seen standing out, giving an appearance indicated by 
the phrase — * strawberry tongue,’ or ‘ raspberry 
tongue ’ This is specially seen on the fourth or fifth 
day of the fever The sides of the jaws are slightly 
swollen, stiff, and sore On the second day of the 
fever the rash comes out It comes out in fine red 
points, so numerous and grouped so closely that the 
skin appears red all over Appearing first on the 
face, sides of the neck, and breast, it is soon spread 
all over the body It is most intense by the fourth 
day, and begins to fade on the fifth, ^sappearing 
before the end of the seventh The intense redness of 
the skin may be shown by contrast, by drawing the 
pomt of the finger firmly over it. A white mark is 
produced, to which the redness quickly returns 
The soreness of the throat may be felt a day or two 
before the fever — it mcreases up to the time of the 
rash appearing — the tonsils being very red and 
swollen, and m ordinary cases it diminishes when the 
eruption reaches its height. With the fading of the 
rash the pulse becomes less quick, the fever lessens, 
and all the symptoms improve, and in the course of 


a few days the fever and its attendant quick pulse, 
Ac., has departed With the disappearance of the 
rash another peculiarity of the disease presents itself, 
namely, desquamation or shedding of the skm The 
scarf begins to separate m fine or large scales, 
or m large flakes It l)egins on the neck and chest, 
spreads to the other parts of the body, and to the 
hands and feet last This shedding of the skin lasts 
a considerable time As a rule it is complete by the 
sixth week from the beginning of the fever, but it 
may end much sooner The chief elements m these 
symptoms, then, are the sore throat, the scarlet rash, 
and the sheddmg of the skin. 

While the above statement gives the symptoms 
and course of an ordinary full developed attack of 
scarlet fever, there are some varieties The attack 
may be mild, exhibiting the mam symptoms but in 
a very sbght degree, and often after the first day or 
two the patient is so little affected that he or she 
seriously objects to the confinement. It is to this 
form the term scarlatina is apphed. It means merely 
a mild attack of scarlet fever Practically, however, 
the mild attacks are often fov/nd to he more serious 
than the severer form just described. SearUUina u 
capable^ by infection^ of communicating the worst type 
of the diseaset causing rapid death. Moreover, the evil 
consequences, so common in the disease, as readily 
attend the mild as the severe form. In a mild case 
It IB often difficult to impress the patient, or, in the 
case of a child, its parents or nurse, with a due sense 
of the risks Less care is exercised, there is im- 
proper exposure, and dropsy or other symptoms of 
kidney disease speedily appear The mildest case of 
scarlatina ought to be treated with the same watchful 
care as the most severe There are even milder cases 
of scarlet fever than those noted A child is feverish 
and unwell for a day or two, and apparently becomes 
quite well, though unusually pale and not strong 
No rash has appeared, or at least has been noticed 
But, m a week or ten days after, the glands at the 
side of the jaws swell, the ears become sore, perhaps 
the skin peels, or other symptoms lead to the con- 
clusion that the child has suffered from scarlet fever 
Again, there is a malignant form of the disease, in 
which there are great brain disturbance, convulsions, 
and low muttering delirium ’I’he tongue is dry, the 
throat dark red, ulcerated and sloughing The rash 
comes out late, and speedily disappears Death may 
occur before the rash has time to appear 

The results of scarlet fever are many Abscesses 
may form in the throat or in the glands at the sides 
of the jaw, suppuration may occur m the nostnls 
and in the eustachian tube leading to the ear Dis- 
ease of the ear, accompanied by discharge and ending 
m deafness, is common Various affections of the 
membrane surrounding the heart (the pericardium) 
and lung may arise Rheumatism is apt to follow 
The chief result is inflammation of the kidneys, 
attended by dropsy and albumen m the unne In- 
flammations of the eyes are not infrequent 

The infection of scarlet fever is undoubtedly at its 
worst during the shedding of the skin, but not at this 
period only It is very probable that the sore throat 
IS also mfectiouB, and that therefore the disease is 
* catching’ from its commencement to its termina 
tion. 

Treatment — Disinfection should be practised from 
the beginning At the beginning of the disease 
nothing IS more valuable than a warm bath, which 
the patient should remain in for from 20 minutes 
to half an hour Before the bath a double strong 
seidlitz powder should be given, to children one or 
two tea spoonfuls of citrate of magnesia or a dose of 
castor oil Failmg the bath, the person should be 
wrapped, naked, m a blanket wrung out of warm 
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water and rolled in warm dry blankets. After an SCABBON, Paul^ a weU-known Frendli author, 
hour or more the wet things may be removed and was bom at Pans m 1610 Hu father, a ooimdUor 
^y warm clothes put in their place. The patient of the parliament and a man of considerable means, 
should be kept strictly to bed in a well- ventilated remamed after the death of hu first wife Paul did 
room, m which a fire u kept burning If the fever not agree with hu step-mother, and his father first 
runs high the wet pack vyUh eM water may be re banuhed him from hu house, and afterwards tried to 
peatedly used if soothmg to the patient. For food, mduce him to take orders. In 1634 Paul made a 
milk, beef-tea, strained mutton-broth, switched eggs, voyage to Italy, where he made acquaintance with 
and such articles are allowed To encourage the Poussin On hu return to Paru he bved a life of 
action of the skin and kidneys the ammonia and hoentious gaiety In 1638, from some unknown cause. 


ether nuxture u valuable Inhaling the steam of 
boiling water or sipping warm milk relieves the 
throat. A warm application over the throat may 
also be used if the pam u severe Sometimes nothing 
IS so soothmg as allowing a piece of ice to melt in the 
mouth, and with children giving a tea spoonful of 
iced milk or water now and again. If the fever runs 
high, quinine u the best remedy, of which one gram 
for every two years of age u given, and repeated 
every six hours as required. For adults the dose u 

5 or 10 grams When the fever has departed, 
strengthening food is necessary, and iron and quinine 
tonics Daily during the progress of the case, in- 
cluding the period of fever, sponging the body with 
lukewarm water containing some vinegar is very 
relieving The whole body need not be done at once, 
but by two bathmgs each day When the skin begins 
to separate the body should be rubbed all over with 
carbohc or camphorated oil This prevents the 
scales of the skin being scattered through the air, 
and diminuhes the risk of infection This should be 
repeated daily till all the skin has separated The 
patient should not be permitted to leave his room or 
mix with others till all the skin has been shed, and 
then only after projier disinfection Grave cases, 
and cases of kidney duease, Ac , must always be m 
the care of a physician 

SCARP, m fortification, the mtenor slope of the 
ditch with which the fortification is surrounded, and 
which faces the country or champaign. 

SCARPA, Antonio, one of the most celebrated 
anatomists and surgeons of the eighteenth century, 
was bom m Lombardy about 1746 His work Ana 
tomicsB Disquisitiones de Auditu et Olfactu appeared 
at Pavia m 1789, previously to which his Anatomicse 
Observationes de Structura Fenestrae rotunda? Anns 
(Modena, 1772) had already attracted the notice of 
^e learned At the time of the revolution m Italy 
he was depnved of his professorship m the university 
on account of his refusing to take the oath required 
by the Cisalpme Re^mblic He now published his 
celebrated work On Aneurisms (1804) When Napo 
leon, after his coronation at Milan as King of Italy, 
arrived at Pavia (1805), and received the officers 
of the umversity, he inquired after Scarpa He was 
informed that he had long ceased to be a member 
of the university, and was told the reason ‘What,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘have political ojunions to do here? 
Scarpa is an honour to Pavia and to any dominions 
Let mm be honourably restored ’ Scarpa was the 
author of several other surgical works besides those 
ab*eady mentioned He died m Pavia m 1832 Most 
of hiB works have been translated mto English and 
French 

SCAJEIPANTO (anc Carpathos), an island of the 
Mediterranean, 28 miles south-west of Rhodes It 
is about 27 miles m length (north to south) and about 

6 broad. It is rocky and mountamous, and contains 
quames of marble and mmes of iron There are 
two harbours on the east side of the island, Port 
Peraisi, near the south, and Port Avdemo, near the 
middle, one on the north, Port Skomaoo, and one 
for small vessels, Port Grato, on the south-west. 
From the rums of towns f oimd m it the island appears 
to have been formerly populous Pop 5000 


he became helplessly paralytic and decrepit — an 
abridgment, as he cfdled himself, of human misery 
La Beaumelle, a writer entirely without credit, attri- 
butes this misfortune to a carnival freak at Mano, 
which subjected him to an attack of the populace, 
and compelled him to stand all night m water 
Scarron, though not accustomed to conceal his follies, 
expressed his own ignorance of the cause To add 
to his misfortune his step mother succeeded in de- 
priving him of his share of his father’s inheritance 
While supporting himself by his pen he now endea 
voured to secure a benefice, the duties of which he 
hoped would be so simple that a belief m God would 
suftce for fulfilling them, and m 1643 he obtamed 
this modest appomtment at Mans Here he hved 
contrary to the statutes of discipline, in a canonical 
house till 1646 He then returned to Pans, and 
resumed his literary occupations, and from this time 
his pen l)ecame very prolific, and as he succeeded m 
securmg several pensions his means became consid- 
erable He was introduced to the queen by Mme 
Hautefort, and offered himself for a pensioner as her 
majesty’s valetudinanan He was accepted, and 
acquitted himself of the duties of his office with 
mtegnty Though a satirist of literary beggars, 
Scarron was himself the most indefatigable beggar 
of a begging age His only apology was his physical 
incapacity and the humour and pleasantry with 
which he conducted his suits He did not long 
retain the royal pension It is said that Mazann, 
who was noted for his economy, having refused an 
interested dedication, he revenged himself by writing 
the Mazarmade It is doubtful if this work was 
his, but it IS certain that be was a virulent opponent 
of Mazann, and actively promoted the Fi onde by his 
wn tings. After the success of the court party he 
endeavoured to make his peace with laudatory verses, 
but was not successful Fortunately Fouquet became 
his patron Being unable to go out into society, he 
had bnlliant reunions m his own house of celebrated 
men of letters, and especially of hterary women 
His house was managed by his two sisters, of whom 
he said the one loved wine and the other men In 
1652 he mamed out of compassion a young orphan, 
Franijoise D’Aubign^ (afterwards known as Mme 
Mamtenon, and mamed to Louis XIV ), who had 
just returned from Amenca with her guardian, Mme 
de Neuillant Under her management his reumons 
became more brilliant and better conducted He 
hved eight years after his mamage, and died m 1660 
Scarron was a poet of little ongmahty, and who 
wrote much mediocre stuff , but despite the scorn of 
Bodeau and Racine, he was far from being contemp- 
tible He excelled m burlesque, of which m Fren^ 
hterature he was the originator, and despite hu 
constant sufferings, hu gaiety and humour were 
irrepressible Several actioiu of hu hfe, mcludmg 
hu marriage, also proved him to have a noble and 
generous nature Of Scarron’ s works the best u the 
Roman Comique, m which the adventures of a troupe 
of stroUmg players (the very one, it has been alleged, 
to which Moh^re belonged) are celebrated Hu Vir- 
gile travesti, notwithstanding some good pomts, is 
tedious He also wrote numerous plays, of which 
the most successful was Jodelet ou le Maltre Valet; 
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and he edited a Garette Burlesque, which wae fre- their confirmation by a re-trial, and, if neoessaxy, a 
quently mtrusted durmg his illnesses to other hands atrengthemng of their proofs 

There have been many editions of his works, the But whether applied aggressively or defensively 
best being that published at Amsterdam in ten vols the instrumental use of scepticism has been vei^ 
1737, reprmted at Pans, 1786, in 8e\en vols generally contended for on the one hand, and ad- 

SCATl'EKY ISLAND, an islet m the mouth of mitted on the other, on a plea which demands parti* 
the Shannon, 3 miles south west of Kilrush It con- cular consideration 

tains a fort, three small churches, and an ancient It is alleged that this instrument is necessary to 
tower the existence of philosophy We mquire because we 

SCAUP DUCK, or Pochaed See Pochaed doubt, and the resolution of our inquiries is the sum 
SCEPTICISM (Greek, percejition by the of our philosojdiy This, as has been said, has been 

senses, reflection, doubt, whence mclined to very gi rurally admitt(d even by the advocates of 

reflection (doubt), akepUkot^ doubters, applied to the dogmatism, or by those who hold the possibility of 
Pyrrhomsts and other jihilosophers who questioned attaining to philosophical certainty The admission 
the fundamental conditions of human knowlcwlgo) has not been without its inconveniences, and its 
SceptK ism m philosophy early acquired the sigmhca- effects can be traced throughout the whole history 
tion of doubt, or disbelief in dogmatic aflirmations, of philosophy, in the constant recurrence of tortuous 
whether derived from authonty or founded on ncces and over strained efforts at pro<if, which produce on 
sary reason A difliculty occurs in ngard to the the mind only the feelings of distrust and dissatisfac- 
dlffercntiation of sccjiticism similar to that which we tion It then fon becomes worth while to mqmre 
noticed in regard to pantl»ciHin, in our artide on that if too much has not been conceded to this plausible 
form of speculation Not only does scepticism, like and msidious, Imt possibly unsound principle, 
pantheism, a[)]>car m philosophical systems not do In point of fae*t it can lie shown that philosophical 
signedly formed on it, but it has had designedly inquiry does not originate only m doubt, and it call 
assigned to it very cliff c^rent parts in |)hilo8oj)hieal also be sbown that even when doubt is ac'tually pre- 
speculation With jirofc ssed seepties it is the end or sent the fundanic nt il position claimed for it m the 
ultimate conclusion, as well as the beginning of specu procc ss of invc stig itioii c annot lie made good 
latiou. Unable toclomore than upset popular notions Two conditions of human knowkeige impose upon 
of truth without substituting anything more certain man the work of philosophical investigation, and 
in their place, sceptical jihilosopliy has no object but would, independently of the existence of speculative 
the abasement of tho human unde rstanding But, doubt, make i)hilc)Sophy a necessary enterpnse, to 
besides this absolute and final negation of all possible which the bight st powers of the human mind would 
certainty, there is a conditional seejiticism, a pio be devoted These are the imperfect and fragmentary 
visional doubt which demands proof, but does not nature of our knowledge, and the fragmentary dia* 
deny the possibility of attaining it A very impor tnlmtion of that imperfect knowledge among the 
tant place in the method of philosojihy is commonly vanems individuals of the human race The limited 
assigned by reasoners of all the different schools to and imperfect knowledge which we have of things 
this form of scepticism, and nearly all systems of exists in the human mind, along with the conception 
philosophy have been materially affected by their of a unity, in which all that is im]>erfect and frag- 
mannorof dealing with it On no subject incidental mtntary in knowledge shall be harmonized by the 
to philosophy, thc'refore, iH it of more imi)ortnnf< to a«ldition of unknown truths into a perfect whole 
acquire eli ar and accurate notions than on see ])tieism This conception coexisting with imperfect know- 
From its very nature, as well as from its provi- ltdge, and not any speculative doubt as to the vera- 
sional use m tho method of philosophy, seoptidsm city of that knowledge, is the pnmary cause of philo- 
Attaeks all manner of objects, and assumes every BO}>hy 3'he first (jinstuin in jihiJosophy is not, Is 
variety of fonn Among the olijeets of attack an our kiiowlt dge true i but to what does it lead i The 
early and conspicuous filaee belongs to the ilogmas of question of veracity is only a prejudicial one, which 
religion These, whether founded on reason or lovc arises in the course of inquiry, and must be disposed 
lation, necessarily eoutam in thur dtveloptil foim of lx fore the inquiry can jiroceed Again, the variety 
numerous assumptions, of which the proof is iiiti u ate in distribution of human knowledge gives a prac- 
ond difficult But doubt is not conhned to religion, tical scope and direction to philosophy which would, 
and if philosophy aibmts the attacks of scepticism on independently of doubt, not only suggest inquiry, 
theology, theology obtains through the same mt dium but carry it a ct rtam way towards satisfaction, 
ample revenge on philosojihy The systems are nii The origin and the tnd of philosophy then are 
merous, of winch the object is to drive men through equally independent of scepticism, and the position 
philosophical scepticism to the impUcit reception of so often assumed that a sceptical turn of mmd is the 
religious dogmas proper distinction of a philosopher, the characteristic 

The functional position assigned to scepticism m mark by w^hich the tiue pilgrim who has entered on 
philosophy is not seldom distinctively characteristic the narrow ]>ath of philosophical mvestigation is 
of the tendencies of the particular system, and inch known from the common wayfarer m the broad road 
cates not obscurely the a prioi i assumptions, whether of unreflecting credulity proves to be a mere gratuit- 
of a positive or negative kind, to which the genesis ous assumption 

of the system is to be traced When a politico The true relation of scepticism to philosophy being 
philosophical writer, like Mr liuckle, proclaims sec p prejudicial, it follows that scepticism can be admitted 
ticism as a necessary antecedent of progress, it is in philosophical mvestigation only on constraint, and 
obvious that his view of progress consists in sweeping under necessity The triumph of the one is the 
away much that is estabhshed on the basis of com- defeat of the other, and the more scepticism the less 
mon opmion , bo when a jihilosopher proclaims a philosophy The true spint of the philosopher then 
broad doetrme of scepticism, the natural inference is cannot be sceptical It must be mquinng, and, at 
that whatever dogmas of philosophy may ultimately least, as ready to admit evidence as doub^k That 
find favour with him he has already condemned the philosophy has departed from this spirit, and given 
established dogmas. On the other hand, there is a to doubt exaggerated weight and imdue importooe^ 
conservative, or purely speculative scepticism, as can hardly be questioned by the most undoubtmg 
exemplified m the case of Descartes, which contem- sceptic 

plates less the overthrow of established opmions than Although scepticism has attacked the fundamen* 
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tak of philosophy, its ongin can be clearly shown 
to be adventitious, and its pretension to estab- 
lish a dogmatism of doubt shallow and sophistical 
The ongmal grounds of scepticism lie on the very 
surface of common observation They are to be 
found m the variety of human opimons Scepticism 
takes occasion from this variety to question the 
authority of these opmions altogether, but in doing 
so it advances to a generahzation, for which the 
observation founded on olfers no justification, and 
which, mdeed, contradicts the premises on which it 
proceeds To take, for example, one of the earliest 
objects of attack, sense impressions, it is observed 
that the conceptions derived from these impressions 
are not certain and mvariable, but often misleading 
This 18 the ground of all attacks on the vahdity of 
sense impressions, for, however these attacks may be 
abstracted and subtilized m the process of dialectic, 
the idea of making them has arisen solely from actual 
observation of the variableness and misleading nature 
of sense impressions, and had the testimony of sense 
been uniform it would, so far as the history of scop 
ticism throws any hght on the subject, have remained 
unquestioned But how does the sceptic discover 
that any sense-impression has ever misled 1 Only by 
putting his faith m some other sense impression 
When a scientific concejition of any sense impression 
supersedes a vulgar one, when, for example, it is 
understood that the earth moves round the sun, not 
the sun round the earth, the correction is only the 
result of a more accurate and close observation of 
physical phenomena, by means of which irrelevant 
data are eliminated, and a real fact is substituted for 
an apparent one We do not ask how, if there were 
no reahty in the operations of sense and the objects 
to which they arc directed, the process of critical 
revision could be earned on, but we observe that 
the correction itself assumes the validity m certain 
respects of the corrected observation There must 
always, between the crudest observation and the 
nicest scientific correction, be so much m common as 
to infer the identity of the object to which they are 
directed, otherwise the one could not be a correction 
of the other, and when the sceptic accepts the cor- 
rection as a proof of the uncertainty of sense impres- 
sions he acknowledges the substantial and progressive 
accuracy of sensuous observation, otherwise there is 
no foundation for his criticism, or if at the hazard of 
his own understanding he refuses to admit progress, 
he cannot allege contradiction without admitting 
identity If even this last he admits only hypo- 
thetically, his hypothesis, framed to impugn the con- 
sistency of sense impressions, is held together only 
by the admission of this consistency either m his 
own impressions or those of others The utmost the 
sceptic can advance then is an unsupported assertion 
of the absolute mconsistency of sense impressions, 
the moment he attemf)t8 to prove or illustrate his 
proposition, perhaps even to state it, he admits the 
•consistency of some of these impressions In like 
manner when scepticism adduces the inconsistencies of 
human opmion as a reason for challenging the grounds 
of human knowledge, it undermines and overthrows 
its own observation for if human knowledge has no 
certainty to appeal to the charge of scepticism has no 
ground to stand on, and the conception of certainty 
would never have arise n to give it being That man 
questions his own conclusions, that he possesses the 
conception of accuracy, and is not satisfied to accept 
whatever is presented to his thoughts, is of itself an 
assurmg evidence that his reason is capable of exer- 
cising a conscientious liberty, and withm certain 
limits, at least, of forming just and adequate con 
elusions 

Doubt then cannot be wholly eliminated from 


philosophy but its place is probationary, and its 
ongm occasional, and it can never uuthout mischief 
be generdized beyond the occasions which call it 
forth Its erection into a system, or its methodical 
application on a grounds, always marks the 

dechue of the philosophic spirit It may aid m 
determining the legitimate sj^here of doubt in philo- 
sophical Bi>eculatu)n, briefly to classify the h ading 
forms which it assumes according to the legitimate 
sources of its origin It mav on this ground be 
exhaustively divided into two classes, subjective and 
objective Objective doubt anses u hen anv portion 
of the evidence on which we believed a fact, or senes 
of facts, to have lieen certified is mvalidated The 
assumed facts may still be tnie, but the evidt nee on 
whu h wo IhjIu \ cd them to be so no longer remains 
intact We have, therefore, to revise our belief, to 
ascertain if anything essential m the evidence has 
given way, and if it cannot be otherwise rejdaced 
When we find this to be the case we reject the lielief 
we formerly held, and look on our supposed fact as 
a fiction But unless the rejected assumption is one 
of a series, all founded on the same evidence, we do 
not on the objective ground reject anything more 
than the single bclnf affected by it All our other 
opinions remain untouched Another doubt may, 
bowt VC r, arise out of the first Our judgment has 
been found defective m one instance, it may be so in 
others *1 his is the subjective doubt 'J’his doubt 
when further examined also assumes a double form 
Taken m itself it does not positively impugn any 
particular judgment not directly affected by the 
objective doubt It only excites a general conoep 
tion of the possibility of error, but this conception is 
far from destroying all our confidence m our judg- 
ments Its influence if the detection of error is rare 
may bo very feeble , if freejuent it may become very 
strong, but m either case a strict exaimnition will 
show th it it ought not to affect all our judgments 
alike, and that if it does this result is of the nature 
of an unreasoning jianic imt of a well grounded 
apprehension of real danger We may find that the 
invalidated opinion has been arrivod it without due 
care and examination, an<l m that case we are not 
likely to suspect opinions on which we are conscious 
that we have bestowed a thorough and exhaustive 
examination 1 am not likely to be shaken m my 
conviction of the truth of a mathematical problem 
which ] have just demonstrated, liecause I hive for- 
gotten the name of the hero of a novel which I read 
yesterd ly Or repeated instances may show me that 
my judgment in some particular is defective, but I 
will not therefore suspect it m another matter m 
which I have never kiiown it to fail I may find 
that I do not readily recogni/e a chance acquaint- 
ance m the street, but so far from this causing me 
to doubt the whole of my faculties, I do not even 
doubt my eyesight in the case of a familiar fnend 
From tins instance, however, it appears that the 
subjective doubt admits of a twofold division. In 
any matter in which the judgment is diicctly im- 
pugned the doubt assumes a positive form I dis- 
trust the faculty which misleads me, but I do so 
discriminatively, if I find it misleads me only in one 
class of actions I distrust it then only My inability 
to recognize an acquaintance does nut make me sus- 
pect my accuracy m reading a jmnted book When 
the immediate sources of error are thus discnmmated, 
there remains only the general suspicion, that as I 
have been mistaken m one thing I may be in others. 
This suspicion is purely negative It does not in- 
validate any positive evidence I have for any parti 
cellar belief It does not destroy any preponderance 
of evidence for the general accuracy of my judg- 
ments, and while it may mduoe me to search diUr 
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gently into the causes of my errors, it would be mere 
pusillanimity on the ground of such a suspiaon to 
abandon all my positive opinions 

These illustrations, derived from the common exer 
CISC of judgment, may serve to indicate the proper 
use and legitimate scope of doubt in philosophy 
There, as in common life, doubt has its ongin only 
in known tendencies to error Beyond the range of 
these tendencies it has no positive authority, and any 
general inference from the existence of such tenden 
cies can only serve as a general caution in the use of 
reason, not as a ground for overturning its authemty 

The direct attacks of scepticism, whether against 
the observations of sense or the conclusions of reason, 
always end in paradox, for they cannot lie made 
without admitting the thing assailed The last 
resort of scepticism, then, is to assert that, as our 
observations and reasonings are incapable of being 
assailed in th(ir fundamental positions, they are 
equally incapable of In mg proved, and that thcrefon 
a state of uncertainty is all that remains to us But 
this last position is as untenable as the others It 
depends upon the assumption of a narrow and logical 
conception of jiroof When we prove one thing, 
says the scejitic, we prove it by another, and when 
we wish to prove that other thing, we prove it by 
the first But tlu proof which can bi i>ut in the 
form of verbal propositions is one thing, and that 
which can be presented to the mind is another We 
use words to represent things of the reality of which 
we are already convinced It is impossible, there 
fore, to rtjirestnt this reality in words which are sub 
sequent to it and derived from it This is commonly 
represented in the language of philosopliy by calling 
our fundamental positions necessary truths But this 
IS not an adequate account of our reception of these 
positions, and is, in fact, a concession to scepticism, 
of which it makes abundant use The sceptical 
account is, that we receive these positions simply 
because we cannot help it, and that they have no 
other evidence but our inability to resist them But 
if we consult our experience we will find that the 
mind dots not only passively submit to, but iwtively 
approves these positions, and that there is no other 
account to be given of our supposed inability to resist 
them but their reality Oui minds do actively test all 
IKisitions submitted to the m, and it is a puie assump 
tion, for which no eMclenee has ever been produced, 
that they are under any necessity of receiving any 
position whatsoeve r on any other giound than that of 
its legitimate prese ntatioii as a real object to our con 
ception It would, tbeiefore, be more proper to cxill 
these elementaiy positions not necessary, but self 
evidencing ti uths The full extent of their t vide nee 
18 indeed to be found only in contc nqilatiiig the whole 
range of human knowledge The fundamental posi 
turns on which this knowledge is built are thus found 
to be both self evidencing and mutuallyeorrolxuative 
If the ineonsisteiieies of observation and opinion 
would, if they were capable of being proved to lx 
fundamental, m\alidate the intelligence in which 
they are harboured, the consistc neies and h irmonies 
of a continually advancing knowledge must confirm 
the positions on which it is founded, and all the more 
that many of these harmomes were unpe»reei ved when 
the fundamental positions of knowledge were first 
adopted 

i^rho of Elis (b o 340-270) was the founder of 
the first distinct school of philosophical scepticism 
The scepticism of this school was of the most absolute 
kind All contradictones are equally probable, ap 
pearances are neither false nor true, b^uty, justice, 
and other attnbutes do not distinguish one thing 
more than another, and logical forms are withciut 
force. An undisturbed condition of mmd, arising 


from abstinence from judgment, is the only aim of 
philosophy Scepticism also made its appearance 
among the followers of Plato The founders of what 
is called the Middle Academy employed it against 
the dogmatism of the Stoics The academicians dif- 
fered from the Pjnrrhonists m that they did not make 
scepticism the end of philosophy It was the result 
rather than the aim of their reasomng Arcesilaus dis- 
played his sc epticism in abstinence from judgment, 
and m disputing on Ixith sides of a question It is 
supjiosed by some that he used it only for disciplin- 
ing his pupils, and that to the mitiat^ he imparted 
the doctrines of Plato He disputed constantly with 
Zeno, as Cameades did with Chrysippus Cameades 
declaied absolute knowledge to be impossible, and 
was the author of the doetnne of probabihty, (See 
PnoBABinsTS ) iEnesidemus of Cnossus, who flour- 
ished in the first century after Christ, appears to 
have employed scepticism with an ultenor view to 
the construction of a positive form of philosophy, 
anilogous to that of Heraclitus. He put in wnting 
ten sceptical trojies, which appear to have been tra 
ditionai among the earlier sceptics The first assumed 
that the same objects were differently perceived by 
diffc rent animals and inferred that there is no reason 
for preferring ono mcKle of perception to another, 
thf second drew a similar inference from the di\ er- 
sities of observation and judgment resulting from dif- 
fer ences of constitution among men, the third averred 
inconsistencies m the evidence derived from the dif- 
ferent senses, the fourth alleged variations in the 
same sense, resulting from the variableness of our 
physical and mental states, the fifth adverted to the 
variations in the appearance of objects according to 
position and distance, the sixth impugned our per 
ec jitions of objects on the ground that they are always 
complex, and that no object is ever perceived apart 
from all others, the seventh dealt with the complex- 
ity of objects themselves, and affirmed that, as each 
object 18 made up of various parts, we do not know 
whether these parts taken separately or together 
more truly constitute the object, the eighth extended 
the objection of relativity to all our knowledge, the 
ninth adduced the prejudicial effects of novelty or 
custom on our perceptions, the tenth, the prejudices 
of association and education To Agnppa, a success- 
sor of ^nesidemus, is ascribed a series of five tropes, 
used by the later sceptics, which form a somewhat 
dec per entre nehme nt of doubt The first alleged the 

diveisities of human opinion respecting tlie same 
object, the second, the inherent imperfection of proof, 
which demands for its completeness an infinite series 
of demonstrations, e\ erything adduced to prove an- 
other requiring itself to be proved, the third was 
founded on the relativity of knowledge , the fourth ob- 
jecti d to the assumption of dogmas as lx.ing unproved, 
and therefore arbitrary, the fifth impugned the recip- 
rocal method of proof, m which one thing is first 
proved by another, and then the second is adduced 
to prove the first These theses appear themselves 
to jirt sent an instance of circular reasoning, for in 
insisting on the proof of dogmas it seems to be im- 
plied that certitude is to be found exclusively m the 
forms of logical demonstration, forgetting that our 
whole reliance on logical forms is denved from our 
assur mce of the truth of first pnnciples At a later 
ptnod the tropes were reduced to two first, the 
diversity of opinions proves that nothing is certain 
m itself, second, nothing can be made certain by 
proof, as that would involve a regrtuui in infinitum* 
This reasoning reduces scepticism to a dogma, and 
18 less consistent than the conclusions of the school 
of Pyrrho, by which even the reasons for doubt 
were admitted to be uncertain Sextus the Empiric 
(a d 200), a writer from whom much information as 
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to earlier soeptice Is derived, argued against the 
validity of the notion of causality, in which he appean 
to have followed iEnesidemua A cause he held to be 
merely a relative conception existmg in the mmd 
alone, smce a cause cannot be conceived of apart 
from that which it causes, Al-Ghazzah (1059-1111), 
who taught at Bagdad and afterwards in Syria, find- 
ing Anstotebanism and other forms of Arabian philo- 
sophy, adverse to orthodox opinions in religion, mcul 
cated scepticism m philosophy along with an implicit 
faith m religious dogmas Duns Scotus, the cele- 
brated schoolman, took up a similar position, relying 
on revelation alone for the proof of theological dog- 
mas, which he held to be incapable of demonstration 
by reason. Among modem sceptics we can afford 
onlv a passmg mention to Montaigne, Charron, Bayle, 
and D’Alembert The first, whether from prudence 
or conviction, always made reservations in favour of I 
religion Glanvill and Pascal made philosophical | 
scepticism an auxiliary to the inculcation of religious 
belief The genius of the latter has given a value 
to his speculations mdependent of the merits of his 
system 

Hume 18 the founder of the form of scepticism 
which has exercised the widest influence on philoso- 
phical opmion m modem times Taking as his pomt 
of departure the empirical system of Locke, Hume 
denied the validity of the notion of personal identity 
He also found that our conception of causation can 
be traced only to habit, that its validity is bmited 
to the range of experience, and that we can draw no 
legitimate inference from it beyond this range To 
form any reasonable hypothesis of the being of a 
God or of a future state, or in any way to transcend 
our expenence, is consequently beyond the legitimate 
scope of our faculties The doctrine of causation is 
that on which the mfluence of Hume’s philosophy 
depends It has found wide acceptance in the empi- 
rical and positive schools of philosophy, and is the 
foundation of almost all the scepticism which pre- 
vails in modem schools of philosophy up to the pre- 
sent day The mfluence of Hume’s system, and the 
various reactions which it has produced, constitute 
to a great extent the history of modem philosophy, 
and for further details of it we must refer to our 
article Philosophy 

SCEPTRE (from the Greek 8teption\ ongmally 
« staff, the emblem of sovereign power Some say 
that it was only a lance without the metal pomt, to 
indicate the contmuance of supreme power m time 
of peace, but m some cases it may have ongmated 
from the simple staff — ^with many tnbes the emblem 
of old age and wisdom The hcUon^ the short sceptre, 
has always remained a sign of distinction, as m the 
case of the marshals In the Greek assemblies a 
person who wished to speak received a sceptre from 
the herald, and the judges also bore it while m the 
exercise of their authority Kmgs swore by the 
sceptre By degrees it became the emblem of power 
alone Through the Roman emperors it passed to 
the western monarchs The sceptre and ball now 
Coim the two most important emblems of royal and 
imperial power 

SCHADOW, Johann Gottfrifd, an eminent 
sculptor, bom m Berlin m 1764 He early showed 
a likmg for the fine arts, but his father being a poor 
tailor, with a numerous family, he had at first no 
hope of bemg able to follow the leadmgs of his taste 
By chance he fell m with a sculptor who gave him 
lessons m drawmg, and thus he at length succeeded 
in devoting himself to sculpture He ran off with 
his sweetheart to Vienna, and there married her, 
and then, at the expense of his father-m-law, he 
went to Italy, where he wrought with unwei^ed 
diligence from 1786 to 1787 in the museum of the 
VOL. XII 


Vatican and of the CapitoL In 1788 he obtained the 
position m Berlm become vacant by the death of the 
sculptor Tassaert His first great work was the monu- 
ment erected m the Dorothea Church, Berlm, to the 
memory of the Count of the Mark, a natural son of 
Fnedrich Wilhelm II This was foUowed by the 
colossal statue of Ziethen m hussar uniform, the 
statue of Frederick the Great m Stettin, of Leopold 
of Dessau m Berlm, of Bliicher in Rostock, the 
Tauenzien monument m Breslau, Lutlier’s in Wit- 
tenberg, Ac. The four horse chanot of Victory, over 
the Brandenburg Gate of Berlm, v as modell^ by 
Schadow, and earned out in copper by J ury of Pots- 
dam. Schadow executed many busts of his eminent 
countrymen, and numerous rilievos and statuettes 
In 178S he was made rector, and m 1822 director, of 
the Academy of Art in Berlm, a position which he 
retained till his death, which took place on 28th 
January, 1850 Schadow was one of the first of the 
modem sculptors who dared to withstand the ideal 
mannensm of the eighteenth century, opposing to it 
a powerful representation of character, combined with 
an elevated style These characteristics are observ- 
able m his earliest portrait statues His most emi- 
nent pupil in this respect is Rauch, among his other 
eminent pupils may be named Dannecker, Tieck, and 
Zauner His chief hterary works are, Wittenberg’s 
Denkmaler der Bildnerei, Baukunst, und Malerei, 
mit historischen und aiiistischen Erlauterungen 
(Monuments of Statuary, Architecture, and Fainting 
in Wittenberg, with Historical and Artistic Illustra- 
tions Wittenberg, 1826), Polyklet, oder von den 
Massen des Menschen nach dem Geschlechte und 
Alter (Polyklet, or the Dimensions of Mankind 
according to Sex and Age Berlm, 1834), National- 
physiognomien, oder Beobachtungen Uber denXJnter 
schied der Gesichtszuge und die aussere Gestaltung 
des meuBchlichen Kopfs, in Umrissen bildlich dar- 
gestellt (National Physiognomy, or Observations on 
the Difference m the Features of the Face and the 
External Form of the Human Head, represented 
pictonally m Outline Berlm, 1835), Kunst-werke 
und Kunst ansichten (Art Works and Art Views 
Berlm, 1849) Three sons of Schadow devoted 
themselves to art The eldest, Rudolf, bom in 
1786, gamed some reputation as a sculptor, and died 
at Rome m 1822, the second, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
i bom 6th September, 1789, became a pamter of con 
I siderable eminence, and was ennobled m 1843, and 
the third son, Felix, likewise became a pamter, and 
married a granddaughter of the sculptor Rauch 
SCHAFFHAUSEN, the most northerly, and also 
one of the smallest of the cantons of Switzerland. 
It IS very irregular in shape, and consists of three 
parts, the mam section is almost surrounded by the 
Grand duchy of Baden, its south frontier is washed 
by the Rhine, which separates it from the canton of 
Zurich, with which it communicates by a bndge, a 
small detached section to the south of this is nearly 
surrounded by the canton of Zurich, communicating 
with Baden on the north, and bemg compassed east 
and south by a bend of the Rhine, a third detached 
portion, to the east of the mam section, hes, like the 
first, within the hmits of the Duchy of Baden, and 
18 washed on the south by the Rmne, by a bndge 
across which it commumcates with the canton of 
Ihurgau Total area, 119 7 square miles The sur- 
face IB very much broken, bemg traversed through- 
out by a senes of ndges, which ramify from the 
Jura They have their general direction from south- 
west to north east, are steep on the west, but on the 
east slope gradually down by terraces, between 
which are several long valleys and ravmes The 
only nver is the Rhme, but streams of the purest 
water circulate over the whole country. The cmnate 
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IB temperate and generally healthy, especially m 
the valley of the Rhine The minerals are not of 
much economic importance Iron is found in con 
siderable abundance, the well known seams of the 
Jura which contain it being continued into this 
canton The soil is generally fertile All the or 
dmary cereals, together with hemp and flax, are 
raised in abundance Fruit also of excellent quality 
IS extensively raised, and a great number of sunny 
slopes are devoted to the culture of the vine The 
wine, both red and white, is of fair quality, and some 
of it bears a high name The principal manufactures 
are aluminium, wagons, iron and steel goods, wool, 
nqies, and watches That of linen, at one time very 
important, has very much declined The inhabitants 
are generally Protestants, and well educated The 
initiative and obligatory referendum are part of the 
cantonal constitution The canton returns two 
members to the National Council Pop (1900), 
41,623 

SCHAFFHAUSEN, a town of Switzerland, capital 
of above canton, hnely situated on an attbvity sur 
rounded by little hills, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, here ( rossed by a long woiiden bridge, 24 miles 
north of Zurich It is remarkable for tlie antique 
arehiUeture of its housts, many of which have fronts 
and projecting oriel windows dt eorated with carvings 
and stucco work, and were once generally covered 
with fresco paintings, though of these few now re 
main The streets, however, are narrow and wind 
ing, and the town as a whole is not well built The 
principal edifices are the feudal castle of Munot, or 
Munoth, on a height commanding the town, and 
still capable of Ixing used for purposes of defence, 
flanked with towers, said to be of Roman construe 
tion, with walls 18 feet thick, and provided with 
bombproof casemates, the parish or St John’s 
church, a vast building with a lofty tower, situated 
nearly in the centre of the town , the minstt r or ea 
thedral, founded in 1052, in the form of a cross and 
in the Romanescjue style, with a fine tower of great 
height, a large and richly toned bell 18 feet m cir 
cumfercnce, and twelve curious stone statues, which 
bear the names of the twelve apostles, .ludas in 
eluded, the town house , built in 1412, and containing 
some fine wood carving in its council ehamlier, the 
Imthumeum, containing theatre, concert rooms &e 
the gift of a eiti/cn, the museum, containing the 
town library of 10,000 volumes, &e The manufoc 
tures are important, water power obtained from the 
Rhine* being utilized in carrying them on , while its 
situation gives Sehaffhauseii an important transit 
trade It has a college or gymnasium, and several 
other higher schools The environs of the town are 
beautiful, and afford many fine promenades Alxiut 
3 miles below it are the celebrated falls w^hich bear 
its name, and by which the whole volume of water 
in the Rhine, which is here nearly 300 feet broad, 
IS precipitate*d over a height of more than 70 feet 
in three separate cascades, formed by two isolated 
pillars of rock Pop (1901), 16,430 
SCHAMYL 8ee Shamyl 
sun ARN HORST, Gerhard J ohann David von, 
Prussian general, was born on Nov 12, 1765, at 
Bordenau, near Neustadt, in Hanover He was 
educated at a village school, and afterwards was 
received into the military school of Count William 
of Schaumburg Lippe Biiekeburg He sulisequently 
entered the Hanoverian service, and soon distin 
guished himself by several excellent military works 
In 1780 he was appointed lieutenant of artillery, 
and two years later he became a teacher in the 
artillery school at Hanover, which had been reor 
ganized according to a plan proposed by him Pro 
moted to the rank of staff-captain m 1792, he took 


part as artillerist in the campaigns of 1793-95 
m Holland and Flanders His bnlliant defence of 
the fortress of Meniii gained him further promotion 
The Duke of Brunswick recommended him to the 
King of Prussia, who appointed him lieutenant 
colonel In 1 804 he was made colonel and ennobled , 
in 1807, major general , and m 1813, lieutenant 
general He was appointed director of the school 
for young officers of infantry and cavalry In the 
unfortunate battle of Auerstadt he was wounded 
twice, being shortly afterwards taken prisoner, but 
he was soon exchanged, and took j)art m the battle of 
Eylau After the Peace of Tilsit he was appointed 
president of the committee for the reorganization 
of the army, and here displayed great talents, giving 
the whole army a totally new constitution and spirit 
He was equally practical and scientific He infused 
into the army a truly national feeling When Prussia 
rose cn woasc in 1813, it was chiefly Scharnhorst 
who contrived, by means of the corps of volunteers 
and the land wt hr, as well as by having previously 
disciplined many more men than the Peace of Tilsit 
authorized Prussia to kee p in actual service, to arm 
all persons capable of doing military duty In the 
spring of 1813 he was chief of the staff in the army 
under Blueher in Saxony In the battle of Lutzen 
hiH leg was severely wounded, and not allowing him- 
self necessary rest, but setting out too soon for Vienna 
to gain over the Emi>eror of Austria to the cause of 
the allies, he died June 28, 1813, at Prigue His 
statue (by Rauch) stands in the Kings Square in 
Berlin 

SCHAUMBURG LIPPE, a pnncipality of the 
German Empire, comprising the western part of 
the former county of Schaumburg, surrounded by 
Hanover, Westphalia, and the Prussian parts of 
Schaumburg, area, 131 square miles It contains 
the Schaumburg Wald, an extensive forest It is 
drained by a number of small streams, tnbutaries of 
the Weser The soil is fertile, anei considerable 
quantities of rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes are 
grown The cattle are numerous In the Bucke 
lierg there are ric b seams of coal The chief branch 
of industry is we iving Sehauinbiirg Lippe is a 
h<*rtditi.ry principality with a constitution granted 
in 1S68 The diet consists of fifteen members, of 
whom two are nominated by the prine e, one by the 
nobility, one by the clergy, one by certain jirofessional 
men, the rest be ing popularly elected SebaumVmrg 
Lippe sends one member to the Bundesiatb and one 
b) the Reichstag The capital is Buckeburg Pop 
(1895), 41,224, nearly all Protestants, (1900), 43,132 

SCHEELE, Karl Wilhelm, a celebrated chemist 
who contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
science which he cultivated, was born at Stralsund 
on Dec 9, 1742, and was apprenticed to an apothe 
eary at Gottenburg He became his own instructor 
in ihemistry, wtnt to Upsala in 1773, where his 
abilities introdueid him to the notue of Professor 
Bergmann, and was admitted an associate of the 
Academy He subsecjuently became director of a 
I>harmaceutieal establishment at Koping, where he 
continued till his death, on May 21, 1786 He dis 
covered tartancacid, chlorine, baryta, oxygen shortly 
after Priestley, glycerine, and arsenate of copper, 
called Srheele s green 

SCHEFFER, Art, an eminent painter, was born 
at Dort, in Holland in 1795, and sent at an early 
age to Pans, to study for the profession of an artist 
Hia first picture, Abel singing a Hymn of Praise, 
was exhibited m 1812, and at once estabbshed his 
reputation In 1817 he exhibited the Death of St. 
Louis, in 1819 the Surrender of Calais to Edward 
III , and in 1 822 Francesca da Rimini Of extremely 
versatile talents, Scheffer has traversed a very wide 
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field in the domain of art» and oomprises in his pic I 
tores sobjects both sacred and secular, historical and 
imagmative. Of the first of these the most cele 
brated are Christ blessmg Little Children, The | 
Agony in the Garden, and Christ the Comforter 
From the writings of Goethe he has produced some 
admirable works, such as Margaret, Mignon, the 
King of Thule, and others, from Dante, Beatnce, 
from Byron, Medora, and from Schiller, Eberhardt 
Scheffer’s pictures are prmcipally remarkable for the 
grandeur of conception and depth of feeling which 
they display, the unmistakable reflex of his own 
character, at once dignified and lovmg He died m 
Pans on 1 5th June, 1858 

SCHELDT (Dutch, Schelde, French, Eacaut, 
Latm, Scaldta)^ one of the most important nvers of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, issues from a small 
lake near Beaurevoir, on Mount St Martin, m the 
French department of the Aisne, flows circuitously 
north past Cambrai to Cond^, where it first becomes 
navigable, then n n w past Toumai in the Belgian pro 
vmce of Hamaut to the frontiers of West Flanders, 
then N N B between these two provinces into that of 
East Flanders, passing Oudenarde and reaching 
Ghent Here receiving the navigable Lys, and being 
jomed by two large canals, which maintain the 
communication between liruges, Ghent, and Sas, it 
turns nearly due east, and maintains that direction 
till it passes Dendermonde, and reaches the frontiers 
of the province of Antwerp, after which, during the 
remamder of its course through Belgium, it flows 
circuitously north, forming the boundary between 
the provinces of Antwerp and East Flanders At 
the city of Antwerp, owing partly to the mfluence of 
the tide, it attains a breadth of about 1 600 feet, and 
a depth of 45 feet, and becoming still wider immedi- 
ately below, forms a cajiacious and secure harbour, 
capable of receiving the largest ships About 1 6 miles 
below Antwerp, shfirtly after reaching the Dutch 
frontier, it divides into the East and the West Scheldt 
The latter, which is called Hond, and is the main 
stream, flows west between the mainland of Dutch 
h landers on the south and the islands of Bcveland 
and Walcheren on the north, and falls mto the 
North Sea a little below Flushing the other, called 
the East Scheldt, winds round the east and north- 
east sides of the island of Beveland, and then between 
the north of the same island and the south of the 
island of Schouwen, forming a broad estuary Both 
of these arms are in communication with the Meuse 
and the Khine The whole course of the Scheldt is 
211 miles Its pnncipal affluents are, on the right, 
the Haine, Dendcr, and the Rupel, formed by the 
union of the Seiine, Dyle, and Nethe, and on the 
left the Sens^e, Scarpe, and Lys The mouths of 
the Scheldt ore almost directly opposite the mouth 
of the Thames, which adds greatly to its naval im- 
portance 

SCHELLING, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von, 
an eminent German philosopher, was bom at Leon- 
berg, m the kingdom of WUrtemberg, on 27th Jan- 
uary, 1775 He studied at Tubingen, and for a 
short time also at Leipzig, and from thence proceeded 
to Jena, then the centre point for philosophical 
studies, under the leadership of Beinhold and Fichte 
His own tendencies in this direction were, from the 
first, mainly guided by the latter, and in 1798 he 
lectured first as a colleague, and afterwards as suc- 
cessor of Fichte In 1803 he was appomted pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wiirzburg, and m 1806 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Mumch, of 
which he subsequently became secretary He lec- 
tured at Erlangen from 1820-26, and m 1827 became 
a professor at Mumch, whence he was called to 
Berlin in 1841 as a member of the Academy of 


Sciences, and lectured for several years in the unh 
versity of that city on mythology and revelation. 
He retired some years before his death, which 
occurred at Kagaz, m Switzerland, August, 1864. 
His first treatises. On the Possibility of a Form of 
Philosophy m General, and The / as a Principle of 
Philosophy, were given by him to tlie world when 
he was scarcely twenty years of age They contain 
a spirited reproduction of what Fichte had exhibited 
m his Idea of a llieorv of Science, and Outlines of a 
Theory of Science Of a similar nature were his 
treatises on the Elucidation of the Idealism of the 
Theory of Science, and Philosophical Letters on 
Dogmatism and Cnticism, published shortly after 
wards Under the influence, however, of Spinoza’s 
doctrines, Schelling soon declared Fichte s idealism 
to be only a one sided exposition of true philosophy, 
which requires to be essentially supplemented 
Schelling’ 8 philosophy, or system of identity, lays 
down two distinct views of philosophical reasoning, 
one belonging to the intellect alone, whose province 
IS ideas and judgments, and the other to the reason 
or the connecting faculty The mtellect or faculty 
of ideas distinguishes, separates, and places asunder 
what ongmally is united and m itself one Merely 
comprehended by the intellect, the umverse divides 
itself mto two great regions, negative and positive, 
which, under their vanous phases, are denominated re- 
spectively Matter and Spirit, Objective and Subjective, 
]^al and 1 deal. Being and Thought, and Body and Soul. 
As regards mere reflective philosojihy, the two regions 
are separated from each other by a wide gulf, and 
each 18 governed by its own peculiar laws And in 
the same manner as with these two regions is there 
a separation of the Finite and the Infinite The 
Infinite is shown as the Beyond of the Finite, which 
we cannot comprehend by our understanding, but 
only by faith or jircsentiment But as our Reason 
IS only one, and strives to attain the highest unity, 
it cannot divest itself of the thought, that there can 
only be one Supreme Existence, one Absolute, which, 
embracing everything, contains within itself the 
uniting jiower of the two regions separated m our 
intellect The antithesis of the two regions is only 
relative, both are originally and essentially One, 
and only two different forms of manifestation of the 
One Infinite The Infinite or Absolute is the eter 
nal, absolute identity of Nature and Spint, of the 
Objective and the Subjective, of the Ileal and the 
Ideal, so that these two, called also by Schelling the 
poles of the Absolute, are not two distinct essences, 
but only two distinct forms or manifestations of the 
same Absolute Principle Nature is the entire Ab 
solute of the Real, but imder the form of expansion 
or intuition Spint is the Absolute of the Ideal, 
but under the form of Thought Nature is accor 
dmgly the objective, unconscious working eternal 
spint itself, and Spint is Nature aroused to a con- 
BciouBuess of herself The laws of Nature are there- 
fore at the same tune the laws of Spint, and con- 
versely In accordance with this position the 
differences and antitheses among things are not 
essential, but only apparent and relative, for m 
themselves they are different forms and modifica- 
tions of the same Absolute That circumstance by 
which one thing, determined as such, separates itself 
mfinitely from others, is its untrue side Just m 
the same manner does it go astray and expiate, as it 
were m death, its misdemeanour, for havmg fallen 
away from the Absolute, and endeavoured to form 
an mdependent existence for itself The law of the 
umverse is therefore a double one the eternal pro- 
duction and development of Absolute Identity into 
the things of tune, and the eternal strivings of the 
Finite to return and reumte itself with the Abso- 
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lute Yet this position is not to be admitted in the 
whole strenj'th of the idea For as the Finite is not 
in reality opposed to the Infinite, but only a particu 
lar form of it, so also it has not really fallen away 
from the Infinite, but only apiicars so to ua, con 
sidered from the stand point of reflection In itself 
the Infinite is as the One, also as the All, and All 
in All, the only true and real existence And upon 
this rests the possibility of knowledge For as man 
IS himself a particular form of the Absolute, so all 
he can do in order to grasp the Absolute is to ex 
amine himself and establish within him the eternal 
by eliminating the temporal But the eternal is his 
reason, in which the Infinite is present with him 
Reason itself, as the source of truth, is accordingly 
in reality not one’s human individual reason, but 
absolute reason, the Absolute itself, as it pemeates 
human consciousness Moreover, man stands related 
to the body by natural laws, and unites therewith 
m himself the two forms of the Alwolutc, Hpint and 
Nature, and becomes thus a micnicosin, an image of 
the Highest Bxistente itstlf 

The philosophy of Schelling is important not only 
as the immediate antecedent to that of Hegel, but 
as in Itself one of the most ingenious products of 
German speculation Sehelling, who survived Hegel, 
condemned the system of the latUr, and gave his 
own system a new develojiment after Hegi I’s death 
Schelling’s system, botli in its earlier and later de 
velopments, was essentially pantheistic, but its later 
developments are marked by a strong eclectic ten 
dt ncy, whi( h indicates the dissatisfaction of the sjiec 
ulator with his own results The principle of iden 
tity, which he retained throughout, from the multi 
plieity of asptets it is capable of assuming, formed a 
link of connection between the most various systems, 
and afforded the utmost facilities for an eclectic 
development Thus, Plato (from whom he adopted 
tlie world soul) and the Neo Platonists, Mysticism, 
Giordano Bruno, the Leibmt/ian monads. Scholastic 
Realism, and Revelation all contributed to his final 
scheme He adopted with regard to Revelation the 
theory that a Petrine and a Pauline theology are 
repiesented in tile Catholic and Protestant churches, 
that these are both dominated by a Johannean 
theory, in accoidance with which he believed his 
speculation to be framed His last conceptions of 
deity, however, appear to ajipioximate most closely 
to Neo Platonism He called his later speculation, 
based on Mythology and Revelation, jiositive philo 
sophy, in contradistinction to his speculation on iden 
tity, which he called negative ])hilosoi)hy The object 
of positive philosophy he defined as being not to 
rove the existence of God from the idea of God, 
ut from the facts of existence to piove the divinity 
of the existent He distinguishes in God a trinity 
of three persons proceeding from three divine poten 
cies, which issue from a previous unity of indiffeiencc, 
or necessary but unpremeditating lieing Man is a 
person in whom, as a result of liberty, the unity of 
one of the potencies has been broken 

Schelling had numerous followers, and contnbuted 
to the formation of several independent systems, as 
Boader’s, Krause’s, and Schleiermacher’s The follow 
mg 18 a list of the principal writings of Schelling, in 
addition to those already enumerated — Ideas for a 
Philosophy of Nature (1797), The Soul of the World 
(1798), First Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of 
Nature (1799), System of Transcendental Idealism 
(1800), Exposition of My System of Philosophy, pub 
lished m the Journal of Speculative Physics, edited 
by him (1801-3), Bruno, or the Divine and Natural 
Pnnciple of Things (1802), Cntical Journal of Philo- 
sophy (in conjunction wuth Hegel) 1802-3, Lectures 
on Uie Method of Academical Study (1803), Philo 


sophy and Rehgion, a small pamphlet m reply to 
Eschenmayer (1804), Exposition of the True Rela- 
tion of the Philosophy of Nature to the Amended 
Theory of Fichte (1806), and The Divinities of 
Samothrace (1816) In 1834 he pubhshed a preface 
to H Becker’s translation of Victor Cousin’s Frog- 
mens Philosophiques, in which he criticised the He- 
gelian Philosophy He also cnticised Hegel in his 
History of Philosophy Schelling’s works have been 
published in a complete edition, containing a History 
of Philosophy and other previously unpublished 
works, edited by his son, K F A Bchelling, first 
division, ten vols , second division, four vols , Stutt 
gart and Augsburg, 1856, seq Aus Schelling’s 
Leben in Brief en, 1775-1820, was published at Leip 
zig in two vols, 1869-70 See Von Hartmanns 
Schelling’s Philosophisches System (1897) and Wat- 
son’s Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism (1882) 
SCHEMNITZ, a mining town of Hungary, 65 
miles north by west of Budapest, It was once 
surrounded by walls, of which, however, only a few 
tmies now remain, and it is very irregularly built 
It contains a Protestant and three Roman Catholic 
churclus a town house, old castle, now almost in 
ruins Piarist College, new castle or tower, and an 
important academy, founded by Mana Theresa in 
1760, in which a very complete mining education is 
given The mines of Schemnit/ were long regarded 
os among the most important in Europe, including 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, arsenic, and sulphur 
The works have been earned to the depth of 180 
fathoms, but the produce has, in recent times, 
greatly fallen off All the impenal mines are con- 
ne( ted with each otlu r, and below them is the mag 
nificent adit of Joseph II , 12 feet high and 10 feet 
wide, extending to the valley of Gran, 10 miles In 
the neighbourhood are the celebrated thermal baths 
of Eisenbach or Vichny Cigars, shoes, and clay- 
pipes are manufactured in the town Pop (1890), 
15,247, (1900), 16,375 

BCHRNECTADY, a city in the state of New 
York, on the south bank of the Mohawk, about 17 
miles north west of Albany It is regularly laid 
out in streets and squares The Erie Canal passes 
through it , and it contains the county buildings, 
the buildings of Union College, two high schools, 
Ellis hospital, a free library, a state armoury, &c 
Then are manufac tones of machinery, locomotives, 
elettncal ajiphances, shawls, brooms, and woollen 
and flour mills Union College was incorporated m 
1794 Pop (1890), 19,902 
SCHERZO (an Italian word signifying yoke^ ^e«t), 
in music, generally applied to a passage of a sportive 
character in musical pieces of some length — for 
example, in symphonies, quartettes, &c Beethoven 
has made it a common part of the symphony, and it 
lias taken the place of the minuet 

SCHEVENINGEN, an important fishing town 
and watering place of the Netherlands, in the pro- 
\ mce of houth Holland, 2 miles north west of the 
Hague It has a Reformed and a Roman Catholic 
church, a town school, and several other schools, an 
elegant bathing establishment, and in the vicinity a 
rtiyal pavilion in the Tuscan style, built in 1826 by 
King William I It has also boat building yards, a 
rope walk, smithcries, and sail lofts, but the great 
staple of the place is the fishing trade Sche- 
venmgen is much resorted to for sea bathing It is 
now incorfiorated in the commune of the Hague 
SCHIAVONE, Andrea, an eminent painter of 
the Venetian school, whose true name was Medola, 
his surname (the Slavonian) being denved from his 
birthplace He was bom at Sebenico, in Dalmatia, 
in 1522 His parents, who were in humble circum- 
stances, placed him with a house painter at Venice^ 
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where at hit leianre boon he itadied the works of 1 
Pannegiaiio, Giorgione, and Titian. The latter took 
him under hia care, and soon after employed him in 
the library of St. Mark, where he is said to have 
painted three entire ceilings He was accounted 
one of the finest colourists of the Venetian school. 
Two of his compositions are m the church of the 
Padn Teatim at Rimini, representing the Nativity 
and the Assumption of the Virgin. His Perseus 
and Andromeda, and the Apostles at the Sepulchre, 
are m the royal collection at Wmdsor He died at 
Venice m 1582 

SCHICHT, John Gottpried, one of the most 
scientific musicians and composers of sacred music, 
was bom m 1753, near Zittau, in Saxony, and was 
the son of a poor weaver In 1776 he went to 
the University of Leipzig to study law, but soon 
devoted himself entirely to music In 1810 he was 
appointed to superintend the music in the two chief 
churches at Leipzig He studied the theory of music 
with great zeal and success, and composed several 
beautSul pieces Among hia numerous works is his 
umversal hymn-book, which contains 1285 melodies, 
includmg tS06 of his own publication, by Hartel, at 
Leipzig Several of his compositions are celebrated 
He died in 1828 

SCHIEDAM, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of South Holland, near the nght bank of 
the Maas, 4 miles west of liotterdam It was once 
fortified, but now has only one of its four gates 
remaining, is intersected by numerous canals, and 
though irregularly built has broad streets and many 
gO(xl looking houses Its chief edifices and institu- 
tions are two Kefonned and several other churches, 
a handsome exchange, a town house, an ekgant 
concert hall, Latin, drawing, commercial, and other 
schools, a public library, ami various hospitals 'J he 
staple manufacture is gm or Hollands, usually be ir 
ing its own name, and employing 170 distilleries in 
the town and district The other manufactures are 
hnen, linen vam, and thread, co|)per an<l iron cast 
Ings, white-lead and litharge, cordage, and vmegar 
Beside the exjxirt of gin there is a considerable trade 
m gram and coals Pop (1900), 26,716 

SCHILLEK, JoH \NN Frteduich Christoph von, 
was bom November 10, 1759, at Marbach, a town of 
Wiirtemberg, on the Ncckar His father, originally 
a surgeon in the army, was aftenvards a cajitain, and 
finally supenntendeiit of a nursery of trees attached 
to a castle of the Duke of Wiirtemberg His parents 
were pious and upright, and if his early education did 
not afford much oijportunity for the development of 
his genius by intercourse with men of talents or by a 
wide field of observation it was eminently calculated 
to awaken that sensibility to the good and the true 
which formed so essential a trait in his character, 
and his early acquaintance with the Bible making 
him familiar with the poetical passages of the Old 
Testament contributed to develop his poetical genius 
The visions of Ezekiel early excited a great interest 
m him When a child he always manifested an 
affectionate disposition, and was devotedly attached 
to hiB parents and his sister He loved at a very 
early period to repeat the sermon which he had heard 
at church on Sunday He would stand on a chair 
and preach with great zeal, never omitting the divi- 
sions which the minister had made m his discourse 
His chantable disposition manifested itself early, 
and never left him For a long time he wished to 
study theology, although a brilliant tragedy which 
he had seen performed on the stage at Stuttgart 
when he was nme years old strongly attracted his 
attention towards the drama His fimt poem is said 
to have been wntten the day before his confirmation 
in 1 772. He bad till this tune received instruction 


at a good Latin school in order to prepare him for 
the university, but at this time Charles, duke of 
Wiirtemberg, projected the estabhshment of a school 
on a military-monastic plan, where no effort riiould 
be spared to give the pupUs the best education pro- 
curable The duke offered to take young Schiller ar 
one of the pupils His father could not well refuse 
such an offer and in 1773 Schiller was received into 
the Charles Schixil, at the Solitude, near Leonlierg 
He studied junspnidence at this institution, m which 
the pupils were kept so entirely separate from the 
world that they were jiermitted to see no females 
except their mothers or very young sisters, who visited 
them on Sundays Thus the mfiuences under which 
Schiller’s talents were developed were precisely opix)- 
Bite to those which operated on Goetlie The plcn 
of the school was afterwards extended, and medicine 
allowed to be studied in it, and the school itself was 
transferred to Stuttgart Schiller now seized on the 
opjiortunity offered, and in 1775 began to study 
medicine and Latin zealously His teachers did not 
all consider him as possessing uncommon talents, 
but the duke used to say, * Let that boy alone, he 
will come to something’ When sixteen years old 
he published a translation of part of Virgil’s iEneid 
m hexameters m a Suabian periodical, but poetry 
was a forbidden fruit for him and his companions, 
and attracted them therefore the more Some poetical 
books found their way by stealth into the school — 
the works of Klopstock, Gerstenberg, Goethe, and 
Lessing In 1773 Schiller began an epic, the hero of 
which was Mosls, but he destroyed it at a later jienod 
Shakspere kindled in him a i)aH8ion for the drama 
He undertook two dramatic compositions, which he 
afterwards burned Only some passages of one were 
retained in the llobbers For two years he studied 
medicine very ardently, and wrote a Latin treatise 
On the Philosophy of Physiology, which was never 
pnnted In 1777, at the age of eighteen years, he 
began to write his Bobbers (Die Rauber) — a composi 
tion with many striking faults, but which, neveithe 
less, awakens a powerful interest Schiller himself 
says of it that * he dared to desc ribe men long before 
he knew anything of them within his grated cell,’ 
but, notwithstanding this, it contains some deej) views 
and admirable displays of character In 1780, when 
he had finished his studies, ho wrote a treatise entitled 
Essay on the Connection of the Ammal and Intellec 
tual Nature of Man, printed m 1821 in the Monats 
schnft of Btrhn In the same year he was appointed 
physician to a regiment in Stuttgart Whilst in the 
school he had been able to compose only by stealth, 
and had often reported himself sick in order to have 
the use of the lamp in the sick-room while writing his 
Bobbers, not being allowed a light m his own room 
Now he enjoyed for the first time some degree of 
bberty His llobbers was printed at his own expense, 
as he could not find any publisher who would take 
the nsk, and m 1781 he was requested to change 
the play in certain particulars so as to adapt it for 
the stage In January, 1782, it was performed at 
Manheim, Schiller having willingly made changes 
wherever he could be convmced that they were im- 
provements Not being able to obtain leaie of 
absence to go out of the limits of the state he left 
his regiment without permission, saw his piece per- 
formed, and returned with the deepest conviction of 
the unfitness of his present situation for his talents, 
particulaily as the duke had asked him, after the 
publication of the Robbers, to show him all his poetical 
productions, and upon his refusal had prohibited him 
from publishing anything more except medical works 
Having made a second visit to Manheim to wit 
ness the performance of his piece he was on this occa 
Sion discovered, and put under arrest. Dunng his 
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detention he formed the plan of his Cabale and Uebe 
and conceived the idea of his Conspiracy of Fiesco 
He was now convinced that he most leave Stuttgart 
unless he should choose to sacrifice his poetry, the 
charm of his life, but how could he quit the army 
when he had so long enjoyed an education at the 
pubbc expense? It was not probable that the duke 
would allow him to go He had thoughts of desertmg , 
but the feeling of gratitude towards the duke, and 
the fear that his father, who, with his family, alto- 
gether depended upon the duke, would be made to 
suffer on his account, caused a great struggle in his 
mind. At last the impossibibty of living without 
ptietry made him resolve to quit his situation In 
1782 he went under an assumed name to Franconia, 
where he was received by the mother of some gentle 
men who had studied with him. He lived in great 
solitude in a somewhat wild country, in a village 
called Bauerbach, in order to remain concealed and 
secure against the possible persecutions of the duke 
In this situation he finished his I icsco and Cabale 
and Liebe In 1781 he went to Manhtim, and con 
ceived the idea of Don Carlos and Maria Stuart 
Durmg this penod he also com)K)sed the Battle, the 
Infanticide, and poems to Laura In Darmstadt he 
won the favour of the f)rince by reading to him some 
scenes from I )on Carlos In 1785 he went to Leipzig, 
towards autumn to Dresden, where intercourse with 
men of talents, the charming scenery, the beautiful 
gallery, and the library detained him until 1787 
Here he liecame acquainted with the father of the 
iMiet Korner This gentleman afterwards wrote a 
biographical sketch of Schiller Dunng this penod 
he studied all the works which he could procure 
relating to the history of Philip II to prepare himself 
for his Don Carlos , and these studies led to his H istory 
of the Keiolt of the United Netherlands — Goschichte 
des Abfalls der Vereimgten Niederlande (Leipzig, 
1788, vol i) His History of the Most Kemarkable 
Kevolutions and Conspiracies, of which only one 
volume was published, was also produced at this 
jienod Don Carlos first ajtpeared at Leipzig, 1787 
He himself has written the best and severest critique 
on this piece m his lictters on Don Carlos The 
(rhostseer — (reisterseher (Leipzig, 1789) — was pro- 
bably caused by the tabs respecting Cagliostro In 
1787 Schiller went to Weimar, where Wieland and 
Herder received him in a frundly manner In 17S8 
he met Goethe after the return of the latter from 
Italy He had seen him but once before, m his boy- 
hood, when Goethe, arcompamed by the Duke of Wur 
temberg, visited the academy where he was studying 
He did not hke him at first partly through his influ- 
ence, however, he recened m 1789 a professorship of 
philosophy at Jena Schiller entered on his ottice 
with the discourse, W^hat is universal history, and 
for what is it studied? He now devoted himself to 
history, and the few poetical productions which he 
wrote at this penod are mostly of a historical char 
acter, though the Gods of Greece was comiKiscd at 
this time, and he also then fornud the idea of an 
epic poem the hero of which was to be I redenck the 
Great He |mid much attention to philosophy, par 
ticularly Kant’s, and many of his philosophual and 
asstheticfd treatises date from this period He lec 
tured on history, and began to publish Historical 
Memoirs from the Twelfth Century to the Most 
Recent Times (1790), and his History of the Thirty 
Years’ War (Geschichte des Dreissigjahngen Kriegs), 
which appeared first m the Pocket Almanac for La^es 
from 1790-98 In 1790 he married The French 
Republic at the beginning of the revolution conferred 
on him the nghts of citizenship, and the Emperbr of 
Germany ennobled him in 1802 Incessant study, pro- 
tracted far into the night, and the use of stimulants, 


undermmed his health. The periodical Thalia having 
ceased m 1798, he formed the plan of publishing, 
with the co-operation of the first writers of Germany, 
a new penodical, Die Horen (The Horae or Hours) 
He became more mtimately acquamted with Gkiethe, 
returned with renewed ardour to poetry, and pro- 
duced, particularly after 1795, the finest lyrical poems 
which appeared in the Horen and m his Alma- 
nac of the Muses (first number m 1796) In 1797 
he produced his first ballads In 1795 he conceived 
the plan of a play to be called the Knights of Malta, 
but all his other projects gave way to Wallenstein 
(completed m 1799) Wallenstein’s Camp is a strik- 
ing mtroduction to the parts which constitute the 
proper tragedy From 1799 he hved m Weimar, 
where m 1800 and 1801 Mana Stuart and the Maid 
of Orleans (Die Jungfrau von Orleans) were produced 
In 1803 ap])eared the Bnde of Messma, and his last 
dramatic work, William Tell, m our opinion much 
the best of his tragedies Death prevented the com- 
pletion of his Pseudo Demetrius He also adapted 
Shaksfieres Macbeth, Gozzis Turandot, Racme’s 
Phaedra, &c , for the stage, with which his dramatic 
works close After attending a representation of his 
own Tell at Ikrlm, where ho was received with much 
honour, he died at Weimar, May 9, 1805, only forty 
SIX years old, mourned by all Germany A complete 
historico critical edition of the works of Schiller was 
published by Ik Godeke (1867-76, seventeen vols.) 
His correspondence with Goethe (two vols , 4th ed , 
1881), and that with William von Humboldt (2nd 
ed , 1876), 18 of great interest His correspondence 
with Komer and others has also been published 
Fritz Jonas edited seven volumes of his letters in 
1892-96, and his Geschaftabnefe were edited by 
Goedeke in 1875 There is a biography by Madame 
von Wolzogen, his sister in law (1830), but the 
standard Life is that of Minor (1890 onwards) 
There are Lives in English by Carlyle, Bulwer- 
Lyttoii, &c Some at least of Schiller s works have 
been translated into almost all European languages 
There is an English translation m Bohn’s Standard 
Library The Robbers has been translated by Lord 
Woodhousdee (London, 1792), Cibal and Love by 
Matthew G Lewis (London, 1797), Iiesco and Don 
Carlos by numerous translators, Wallenstein by 
Coleridge (London, 1800), Mary Stuart and William 
Tell, and other dramatic works, have also had 
numerous translators We may also mention trans 
lationsof jxiems and ballads by Bui wer Lytton(1844), 
Minor Poems by J H Merivale (1844), and other 
translations by Bowring and Lord Lytton 

SCHINKEL, Karl Frifdrich, architect, was 
bom at Neuruppiii, Brandenburg, 13tb March, 1781 
He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and after 1795, when his mother removed to 
Berlin, m the gymnasium ( onducted in that city by 
Gedike He became a pupil of Professor Gilly, and 
on the death of the latter m 1798 succeeded to his 
private practice as an architect At the same time 
be continued his studies, and m 1803 he went with 
this object to Italy, returning m 1805 by way of 
France to Berlin The penod of the war being 
unfavourable for architecture he took to landscape 
painting, and from 1808 to 1814 painted a senes of 
celebrated dioramas for Gropius On the return of 
the royal family to Berlin some of his designs for 
alterations in the palace were, with the approval of 
the queen, adopted and earned out. In 1811 he wa» 
admitted to the Academy, and in 1820 he became 
a professor at the Academy He was the architect 
of numerous public buildings m Berlin and the pro- 
vinces In 1839 he was appointed chief director of 
pubhc buildings in Berlin He died 9th October, 
1841 A collection of his architectural designs wa» 
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published in twenty six parts, Berlin, 1820-87, and 
his Werke der Hohem Baukunst, Potsdam, 1845-46 

SCHISM, a separation happening through diversity 
of opinions among people of the same religion The 
longest papal schism was the Great Schism, which 
began in 1378, when Urban VI and Clement VII 
both claimed the papacy It ended with the abdi 
cation of the Anti pope Clement VIII m 1429 See 
Pope, 

SCHIST, a crystalline rock of more or less dis 
tinctly foUated structure, derived from plutomc or 
sedimentary rocks by metamorphic action Gneiss 
IS a rock of this kind, having the same constituents 
as granite (felspar, mica, quartz), but arranged in 
more or less closely parallel layers, each mainly of 
one mineral Other schistose rocks in the great 
schistose region of the Highlands are mica schist, 
hornblende schist chlorite schist, albite schist 

SCHLANGENliAl), a watering plaf e of Prussia, 
in Hesse-Nassau, 6 miles w N w of Wiesbaden, in a 
delightful though retired situation, almost buried 
among wooded hills It couMstB chieiiy of a group 
of lodging-houses, and two enormous buildings, some- 
what resembling cotton mills, and forming the bath 
mg establishment ^Jbe wat<^r has a tt rnjierature of 
from 80“ to 88“, and though not veiy remarkable for 
Its medicinal jiroperties, is said to be an admirable 
cosmetic, purifying, softening, and whitening the skm 
It not only attracts nuiiu rous visitors, including many 
lersons of the first distiiu tion m Germany and llussia, 
>ut 18 largely exported The place takes its name, 
meaning ‘St rpents Bath,* from the gnat number of 
snakes, said to be harmless, abounding in the neigh 
bourhu(Kl Pop 500 

SCHLEGEL, August Wiiiiktm von, a distin 
gtiishcd German vriter, brother of the no less cele 
brated Karl \\ ilhelin riednch von Schlt gel Their 
father, Johann Adolf, was a poet and pulpit orator, and 
theautborof several valuable woiks August Wilhelm 
was born at Hanover, September 8, 1707 He early 
manifested a gn it ability for Itarnmg languages, as 
well as much poetical talent When eighteen years 
old he recited at the lyceum of Hanover a piece in 
hexamett rs on the birth d ly of the king, in which he 
gave a sketch of the history of Geiinaii poetry, which 
was justly admired He first studied theology at 
Gottingen, but soon quitted it for philology At 
Gottingen he giined the liitndsliip of Burger, who, 
in the preface to the second edition of his poems 
(1789), const crited him to the 8er\ice of the muses, 
and prophesied his immortality m one of the finest 
German sonnets A W Schlegel contnbnted to 
Burgers Academy of Belles Letties In 1787, when 
m the philologic al seminary under Heyne, a liatm 
tieatise by him on the geography of Homer obtained 
a pn/e After leaving Gottingen he acted as tutor 
for three years m the house of a banker in Amster 
dam He returned to Germany, and took part m 
the Horen, and Schiller’s Almanac of the Muses, m 
which his translations from Dante, with commen 
tanes, attracted particular attention Until 1799 he 
was one of the most active contributors to the General 
Literary Gazette In 1797 he began his translation 
of Shakspere, of which mue volumes appeared Tieek 
undertook their revision. The new edition, com- 
pleted m 1843, IS in twelve volumes No translation 
of the great English dramatist is so perfect as this, 
which may well be called a German reproduction of 
the ungiual It has made Shakspere a German popu 
lar poet to all intents and purposes, on the stage and 
in the closet Schlegel had become in 1797 pro- 
fessor of Humaniora at Jena, where he delivered 
lectures on lesthetics, and from 1798 to 1800 was 
connected with his brother m the publication of tbe 
Athemeum, a critical journal, which did much to 


promote a more independent spirit in Gorman litera- 
ture The first edition of his poems appeared in 
1800, and Schlegel became the second father of the 
German sonnet. In ISOO be also published his 
poetic attack on Kotzebue In 1801 appeared his 
Characteristic's and Critiques, in two volumes, in 
ISO 2 the Almanac of the Muses, published by him 
and Tieck together, which is pervaded by a m^stieo 
symbolical spirit Having separated from his wife 
he went in is02 to Berlin, where he delivered lec- 
tures, published in vol in of Europa His Ion 
appeared m 1803 He took an active part m the 
publication of tbe Paper for the Fashionable World, 
which was opposed by Kotzebue s Freimu tinge (Libe 
ral), and a paper war begin, not very honour- 
able to the latter (See Koi/kuue, August Fribt> 
RICH FKnmN AND ) In 1801 ippeared vol i of the 
Spanish U'heatre, containing tlnee pieces of Calderon, 
vol 11 followed in 1809 'I’hese translations fully 
satisfied the high expectations which the public had 
formed fiom his translation of Shakspere In 1804 
he published his Nosegays of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Poetry In 1805 he travelled with Ma 
dame de Stael, and lived with her at Cojiet, and in 
Italy, Franie, \ienna, and Stockholm In hia elegy 
on Borne he eckbrates liis generous friend. He 
wrote many critiques during this time, partly in the 
Jena Literary (la/ette, partly in the Heiilolberg 
Annals In 1807 he published at Pans his Com- 
panson of the Phadia of Euripides with that of 
Kaciiie, whiih was vviitten m Iieiich, and attracted 
much atUntion fiom the French literati In 1808 
ho deliviicd lectures ou the diamatic art in Vienna, 
and fuiblisht d them at a 1 iter period in three vols 
(‘2d edition, 1817) They have been translated into 
almost all the languiges of Ituropo In 1812 he 
made a new collection of his poems (2d edition, 
1820) In 1813 ho became a political writer in 
Fnneh and (jJerman, accompanied the then Crown 
prince of Sweden as secretary, anil received several 
orders, and the rank of nobility After the fall of 
Napoleon he returned to Madame de Stael, after 
whose death in 1818 he ace opted a professorship in 
the University of Bonn, which had been but a short 
time established His marnige with the daughter 
of Paulus in 1819 was dissolved in 18‘20 He lec 
tured chiefly upon the history of the tine arts and 
sciences in ancient and modem times, and after 1820 
published the Indian Library, a jieriodieal for pro 
moting the study of the oriental languages, particu 
laily Sansknt He superintended the punting of the 
great bausknt work lilni lyana, at the prmtirig-oflieo 
established by him at tbe exjiense of the Prussian 
government In 1823 he jmblished the Bhagavad 
Gita, an episode of the epic Mahabharata, with a 
Latin translation His onental studies led him 
again to France, and m 1821 to England, where he 
examined the manuscripts at London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Haileybury In 1827 he delivered lec- 
tures at Berlin on the theory and history of the 
plastic arts, these were followed m 1828 by Critical 
Writings, and in 1832 by Reflections on the Study 
of the Asiatic Languages (in I’reneh) In the Biblio- 
theca Italiana he wrote (m 1816) a very learned 
treatise m Italian, ou the bronze horses at Vemce, 
which he declared to be Greek, another treatise (in 
1817) m the Bibliotheque Universe lie, at Geneva, 
on the group of Niobe, and in the Zeitgenossen a life 
of Necker, remarks on the Provencal language and 
literature in French (1818) , a historical notice of John 
of I lesole, and many other pieces Sliortly before his 
death, which took place at Bonn, 12th May, 1845, 
appeared his Lssais littdraires et hiBtori(|ueg 

SCHLEGEL, Karl Wilheim Friedrich von, 
brother of the foregoing, was bom at Hanover, 
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10th March, 1772 He was intended by hia father 
for a merchant, but waa liberally educat^ to leave 
him more freedom of choice He became dissatisfied 
with the mercantile life during his apprenticeship at 
Leipzig, and his father withdrew him from his situa* 
tion there He was now sixteen years old, and 
devoted himself to philology with the greatest zeal, 
one year m Gottingen, and the rest in Leipzig, and 
could say when he hsid ended his academic course 
that there was no Greek or Latin author of import- 
ance whom he had not read at least once Alxiut 
1793 he first appeared as an author He contnbuted 
to several penodicals of reputation, and m 1797 pro- 
duced his Greeks and Romans, in 1798 his Poetry 
of the Greeks and Romans (two vols ), a sort of con 
tinuation of the first In Berlin he undertook in 
connection with S( hlciermacher the translation of 
Plato, but soon abandoned the project In 1799 
appeared the first volume of his Lucinda, which 
remained unfinished, and is reproached by many as 
an idealization of voluptuousness In 1800 he settled 
as pnvatdoceiit at Jena, and apj>eared for the first 
time as a poet, publishing his productions in various 
periodicals In 1802 appeared his tragedy of Alarcos, 
and in this year he lived some time m Dresden, and 
then delivered lectures on philosophy in Pans, u here 
he also published the monthly penodical Europa, and 
occupied himself with the fine arts, and with the 
Romance languages, studying also the Sarisknt Ian 
guage and literature The fruits of bis Indian 
studies appeared m 1 808 in his treatise on the Lan 
guage and Wisdom of the Indians (Ueber die Sprache 
und Weisheit der Iiidier) He now returned to Ger- 
many, went over with his wife to the Catholic faith 
at Cologne in 1803, and m 1808 repaired to Vienna 
In 1809 he received an appointment at the head- 
quarters of the Archduke Charles, where he drew 
up several powerful proclamations When peace was 
concluded he again delivered two series of lectures in 
Vienna, on modem history and on ancient and modem 
literature They were published in 1811 and 1815 
respectively His limited views m regard to religion, 
after his adoption of Catholic ism, appear particu 
larly m hm modern history In 1812 he pub 
lished the German Museum, and gamed the confi 
deuce of Pnnee Mcttcrmch by various diydomatic 
papers, in consequence of which be was ajipomted 
Austrian counsellor of legation at the Diet m Frank 
fort In 1818 he returned to Vienna where he lived 
as secretary of the court and counsellor of legation, 
and pubhshed a Vitw of the Present I'olitical Rela 
tions, and his complete works In 1820 he under 
took a penodical, called Concordia, intended to unite 
the vanous ojnnions on church and state, but he did 
not continue it long Among his latest writings are 
the Philosophy of Life (1828) and the Philosophy of 
History (1829) He also published at a much earlier 
period the Wntings of Novalis (see Hardfnhkug), 
in conjunction with his friend Tieck In 1807 he 
published a German translation of Cormne, before 
the French original ajij)eared He died August 9, 
1829 After his death appeared Philosophical Lec- 
tures, especially on the Philosophy of Language 
(1830) An edition of his works m fifteen volumes 
was published in 1846 His wife, a daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn, and a clever but eccentnc 
woman, was the author of some of the works pub- 
lished under Schlegel a name, such as the incomplete 
romance of Florentin (1801), the collection of Ro- 
mantic Poems of the Middle Ages (1804), and Lother 
and Mailer (1806) The two brothers Schlegel always 
lived on the best terms, however great the difference 
of their views on some points The mfiuence which 
^ey have exercised, particularly August Wilhelm, on 
literature m general, and especially in promotmg a 


more correct understanding of the literature of the 
middle ages, is very great, and extends far beyond 
the confines of their native countiy They will be 
remembered in the history of literature as two minda 
of uncommon vigour 

SCHLEICHEii, August, philologist, waa bom 
at Meimngen, 19th February, 1821, was educated at 
the Gymnasium of Koburg, and from 1840 devoted 
himself to the study of theology and onental lan- 
guages, first at Lei;)zig and afterwards at Tubingen 
In 1843 he renounced the profession of theology, and 
went to Bonn, where, under the mfiuence of Kitschl, 
he took up the study of the classical languages, 
together with Sanskrit and Arabic In 1846 he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and soon after 
qualified himself as a teacher of philology, to which 
be ever after devoted himself He made it his espe 
cial business to accjuire as many and as diversely 
constructed languages as possible, so as to have a 
complete view of all the different forms assumed. In 
1850 he was called to Prague as extraordinary pro- 
fessor of philology, a chair which he soon exchanged 
for that of comparative philology At Prague he 
made himself more fully acejuamted with the Sla 
vonic languages, to a comj)lete mastery of which he 
afterwards especially devoted himself With the aid 
of the Vienna Academy he undertook a several 
months’ journey to Lithuania, in ortler to learn the 
Lithuanian language In 1857 he accepted the ap 
pointmeut of honorary professor of the science of 
language and Old German philology in the Univer- 
sity of Jena, where he continued to labour till his 
death His published works embrace a wide range 
In 1848 he published at Bonn a work on the com 
parative history of languages (Zur vergleicheuden 
Hprochengeschichte , Bonn, 1848), and another con- 
taining a systematic review of the European lan- 
guages (Die Sprachen Europas, 1850) In Prague he 
published a work on the Church Slavonic (Die For- 
menlehre der kirchtnslawonischen Sprache, erkUr- 
end und vergleichcnd dargestellt, 1853), Handbuch 
der litauiBchen Sprache (two vols grammar and read- 
ing book, 1855 and 1857) In 1859 he published at St 
Petersburg Zur Morphologie der Sprache He also 
edited the poems of Christian Donaleitis (St. Peters- 
burg, 1855) Die deutsche Sprache (1860), and the 
Compendium der verglcichenden Grammatik der 
indo germaniBchen Sprachen (Compendium of the 
Comjjarative Grammar of the Indo Gorman I, an 
guages, 1 862), art works of recognized merit, the latter 
in p irticular, of which a fourth edition was published 
in 1876, having much influence on the progress of 
linguistic science In 185d he published at Weimar 
Die Darwin’sche Theoru und die Si)rachwissen8chaft, 
ind in 1855 Uebi r die Bedeutung der Sprache fur die 
Naturgeschiehte des Menschen (On the Importance 
of Language for the Natural Histoiy of Man) Nu- 
merous minor works apjieared m the publications of 
learned societies He co operated with Kuhn in a 
work on the Comparative Study of Languages (Bei- 
trage zur vergleiehenden Sjirachforschung), published 
in 1858 He died 5th December, 1858 
SCHLEIERMACHER, Frikdiuch Ernst Dan- 
iBi^, one of the most distinguished German theolo- 
gians and philosophers, was born at Breslau in 1768, 
and received his education at the academy of the 
Moravian Brethren at Niesky In 1787 he ceased 
to be a member of this society, left their semmar} 
at Barby, where he had begun the study of theology, 
and went to Halle to continue it In 1794, after 
havmg been employed as a teacher, he was ordamed 
a clergyman, and appomted assistant preacher at 
Landsberg on the Warthe From 1796 to 1802 he 
was mmister m the Chantd-Haus (a great hospital) 
at Berlm Dunng this penod he translated Fawoet’e 
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Sermons (two toIs ), contributed to the Athenaenm 
oonducted by the two Schlegels, and wrote the Dis- 
oouraes on Keligion, and the Monologues, and Letters 
of a Minister out of Berlin. In 1802 he pubbshed 
his first collection of sermons, which was afterward 
followed by two others In 1802 he removed to 
Stolpe, where he wrote his Critical View of Ethics 
In 1804 he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
theology at Halle, and preached to the university. 
In 1807, when Halle was separated from Prussia, 
he went to Berlin, and lectured there, as well as 
preached, with the greatest boldness, on the existing 
state of thmgs, although a hostile force under Bavout 
occupied the city In 1809 he was appointed preacher 
at the Tnnity Church in Berlin, and married. In 
1810, when the new umversity was opened m that 
dty, he was appointed ordinary professor, as he had 
been at Halle during the last part of his residence 
there In 1811 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1814 secretary of the 
philosophical class, when he was released from the 
duties which he had discliarged m the department 
of public instruction in the mmistry of the mtenor 
In 1817 he became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, for which he wrott numerous papers on 
Creek philosophy and other subjects In the same 
year he became president of a synod assembled at 
Berlin for the promotion of union lietween the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, which he advo- 
cated on a basis of doctrinal liberty His advocacy 
of this principle, which was contrary to the minis 
tenal scheme, procured him the disfavour of the 
government His death took {dace at Berlin, Feb 
ruary 12, 1834 Schleieniiacher was, according to 
Zeller, the greatest theologian of the Protestant 
Church since the time of the Reformation, but his 
fame rests ehiotly on his philosophical labours, {>ar 
ticularly hia tianslation of Plato, which occupied 
many years of his life lie was also eminent as a 
Platonic cntic, in which de{)artment he has been 
followed by many distinguished scholars, and has 
greatly influenced the ojnnion of his country in 
regard to the Platonic philosophy His theological 
views were entirely based on philosophical reasoning, 
and were somewhat vague and speculative He hehl 
religion to be based on feeling, and was opposed to 
insistence on dogmatic forms I’liilosophical and 
theological views of God are, according to him, 
denved by different methods, and are not dependent 
on each other, each having its own validity, with 
which the other does not interfere lIis Life of 
Christ 18 in important resiiects an anticipation of 
Strauss’s Schlciermacher’s philosophical studies from 
1786-96 were chiefly directed to Kant He subse 
quently studied Fichte, Schellmg, Hegel, and Spi- 
noza, as well as the ancient philosophers, among 
whom he was particularly attracted by Plato 
Schleiermacher did not develo{) a complete logical 
system of philosophy Ills views were dehvered 
chiefly in the form of modifications of the Kantian 
and other systems Space and time, as well as the 
categories of Kant, Schleiermacher held to be forms 
of thmgs themselves, and not merely the subjective 
forms of our apprehension of them He recog- 
nized with Kant the element of spontaneity m 
thought, but he held the unity of conception to be 
a true objective unity, not an empirical creation of 
the mmd Thus he held the various processes of 
nature and mind in the world to constitute a umty 
of mamfold existences, not invented by the mind, 
but havmg a real existence All positive afiirmations 
with reference to the Deity he held to be figurative 
and anthropomorphic He amended Kant’s con- 
ception of ethics by makmg the duty of the indi- 
vidual vary with his mdividu^ty The highest good < 


he defined as the supreme union of the real and the 
ideal The leading works of Schleiermacher are U eltei 
die Religion (1799), Predigten (four collections — 
1801, 1808, 1814, 1820), Grundhmen emer Kritik der 
bishengen Sittenlehre (1803), Platon’s Werke fiber 
setzt und mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen ver- 
sehen (1804r-28), Der chnstliche Glaube nach den 
Grundsatzen der e\ angelischen Kirche (1821-22, re- 
vised edition, 1830-31) After his death were pub- 
lished, by various editors, Entwurf ernes Systems 
der Sittenlehre (1836), Grundriss der philos Ethik 
(1841), Dialektik (1839), Aesthetik (1842), DieLehre 
vom Staat (1846), Er/iehungslehre (1849) , Psycho- 
logie (1864) His works have liten publish^ m three 
senes — Theology, Sermons, and Miscellaneous and 
Philosophical Writings (Berlin, 1835 64) 
SCHLESTADT See Schi fitstadt 
SCHLESWIG (Danish, -S/cs/k/), a town and sea 
port of Prussia, m the provmce of Schleswig Holstein, 
at the head of the Schlei, here crossed by a bndge 
69 miles M N w of Hamburg It is irregularly built 
of bnck, but is a neat clean town, strongly resem 
bling some of those m Holland It is divided into 
three portions — the Altstadt or Old Town, the Loll 
fuss, and the Friednchsbcrg The first is the north 
portion, and is connected with a small holm or islet, 
mostly occupied by fishers, the second is in the 
centre, and the third lies immediately below, in con- 
nection with a small suburb called Bustorf The 
market place, the only public square, is m the Alt 
stadt, the principal street, exceeding 2 miles m 
length, IB in the Lollfuss The principal edifices are 
three churches, one of them a cathedral of the twelfth 
century, a fine Gothic jiile, with an altar screen beau 
tifully carved in wood, the old castle of Gottorp, on 
a little island at the north end of Fnednchsberg, 
the residence of the stadtholder of the duchy (an 
office now vacant), and the seat of the Schleswig 
Holstein government, the lunatic asylum, the deaf 
and dumb mstitution, and several benevolent estab- 
lishments, of which the most important bears the 
name of the Gray C’loister Immediately north of 
the town is the convent of St Joliannis, for noble 
females , and a little south are the remains of a 
famous wall called Dannevirke, erected by the pagan 
kings of Denmark to {irotect the duchy from the 
incursions of the northern Jutlanders The harbour 
IS very shallow, admitting only small vessels, and 
neither trade nor manufactures are of any importance 
Schleswig IS the oldest town in Schleswig, dating 
from the ninth century For nearly six centuries it 
was a large, handsome, and important commercial 
city In the twelfth and thirteenth centunes it was 
repeatedly {)illaged and devastated, and in the middle 
of the fourteenth century it suffered much both from 
hostile violence and fire Its greatest disaster was 
the silting up of the mouth of the Schlei m the 
beginning of the fifieenth century This, m connei 
tion with some other circumstances, {larticularly the 
rivalry of the Ilolsteiners, depnved it of its com- 
mercial prosperity, and has gradually reduced it to 
comparative insignificance jPop (1895), 17,255 
SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN, a provmce of Prus- 
sia, bounded on the north by Denmark, east by the 
Baltic, Lubeck, and Mecklenburg, south by Mecklen- 
burg and the territory of Hamburg, south-west by 
Hanover, from which it is Be{)arated by the Elbe, 
and west by the North Sea, area, 7337 square miles 
Schleswig-Holstem forms part of the same peninsula 
with Jutland, to whidi in its general character it 
bears considerable resemblance Schleswig is separ- 
ated from Holstem by the nver Eider and the Schles- 
wig Holstem Canal It has a central ndge stretchmg 
north to south, a contmuation of the central ndge of 
Jutland, which forms an extensive moorland in tho 
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centre of the country The west coast consists of 
sandy flats, u ith a long line of shoals and quicksands 
The east coast is scooped out into fine natural har 
hours, the soil is fertile, and the scenery diversified 
and fxjautiful The general slope of the country is 
to the west, to which all the streams of imixirtance 
flow Lakes are numerous, the two most important 
being the Witten see and the Gotteslogs see Except 
on the east side the country is poorly woode^d, and 
the chief supply of fuel is drawn from the bogs 
Holstein has the same heathy central plain, but con 
biderable tracts of it have Vjeen riH-laimed and made 
arable The west coast is marshy, and, not Ixing 
protected like the west coast of Schleswig by chains 
of islands, is exposed from its flatness to the inroads 
of the sea, from which it has to lx* protc ctexi by lofty 
dykes The east coast m its gene ral aspect resc rnbles 
that of Schleswig The peak of Ihingsberg, m the 
north cast, the highest point of Holstein, is 'iOO feet 
in height Ik sides tin Elbe and the Eider, which 
skirt its froTiticTH, th< principal rivers of Holstein 
are the Travc and the St(»r, whu h rise in tlie central 
plateau, the former flouing (,ist and tlit latter west 
The pnne ipal lakes aii IMoii and 8( c lent, both in the 
north east The isl ind of Helig<»land is included in 
the jirovincc of Hthlcsuig Holstein Tlie country is 
fertile, and is chiefly agru ultuial, much attention 
being also paid to the rearing of stock Oats rye, 
barley, wheat, and jjotatoes are the chief crops 
About two thirds of tlu inhabitants of Sehhswig 
are Danish, the remainder, and nearly all the 
Holsteiners, are of German origin The iirincipal 
towns are Altona, Kiel, hleiisbuig, and Sehleswig 
the capital Si hU swig Holstein, which beeinu a 
united dudiyiii 1.180 was ippropnated by Prussia 
after the war of 1800 Jly the treaty of JVague 
North Schleswig was to be allowed to e boose lx. 
tween Prussia and Dt nmark, but the option has not 
yet beem given For previous history see Dfnmark 
and Prussia Pop (18‘h^)), 1,280,410, (1%0), 
1 , 387 , 59^1 

SCyllLETTSTADT, a town of Germany, m the 
province of Alsace Lorraine on the left bank of the 
111, 20 miles south wist of Stnsburg, on the railway 
to Basel Formerly it liad walls flanked w ith has 
tions, and also other works by Vanban 'Flu prin 
cipal editiies are the jiirish ehureh of St George, i 
Gothic structure of tlie- fourteenth century, the 
church of St Foy oi St FkUs built in 1094 on the 
model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeiusilem , 
adjoining this ehureh a large eonvent, now eon\erted 
into oflicers’ barracks, a tine Gothic gatew^ay sur 
mounted by a large sqiiaic turn ted tower, a gym 
nasjum, seminary for women te ache rs, public library, 
&c The minufaetures eonsist of metilhi gau/e, 
leather, bneks, &e Stlile ttstadt is an old Germ in 
town which belonged to Fiance fiom Ih 51, but was 
taken by the Germans in 1S70 Poj) (1895), 9301 

HCHLIEMANN, Humuch, eelebiated for his 
excavations in Tioy and Gietee, was Imwii at Neii 
Buckow (Mecklenburg Sc h we nil) on Jan b 1822 
After studying in the real school of Neu Stielit/ lie 
spent five years as a pupil in a retail business m 
Furstenlierg Leaving this place, he went to Ham 
burg and embarke^d as cabin boy on board a ship 
bound for Venezuc la The ship was wrecked tm the 
coast of Texel, but Sehliemann was saved and taken 
to Amsterdam Here he lieeamt a mess.ige boy in 
a commercial house and set himself to nexjuire a 
thorough knowledge of the chief European Ian 
guages In 1846 he wis sent to St Petersburg as 
agent of another Amsterdam house By 1856 he 
had learned modem Greek and begun the study of 
ancient Greek, and m 1858-59 he travelled in 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 


and Greece Havmg amassed a considerable fortune 
m trade, he retired from it entirely in 1863 in order 
to devote himself wholly to archaeological studies. 
He travelled round the world in 1864-66, and in 
1868 went to the coast of Asia Minor by way of 
Corfu and the Morea Between 1870 and 1882 he 
and his wife directed excjaiations of the site of 
Troy, and we re rewarded with archaeological treasures 
of great value Even more valuable in its results 
was his excavation of the site of Mycenae m 1876, 
and among sulisequent sites excavated by him were 
those of Orchonienos (1881-82) and Tiryns (1884-85) 
The objects brought to light in his first excavation 
he presented to the German nation, and they are 
now in the ethnological museum in Berlin He died 
at Naples on Dec 26, 1890, and is buried at Athens 
He descriln d his travels and excavations in vanons 
works, among which are the following Trojamsche 
Altertumer (1874), Myktiii (1878), llios (1881), 
Orehomenos (1881), Troja (1884), Tiryns (1886), 
&e PfisthunioiiH works an Bericht uber die Aus- 
grahimgiii in Troja, 1890 (1891), and Selbstbio- 
graphie (1891) 

HCHLOSSER, Frtkiirich Christoi’H, a (tie 
brated Gtrrnan historim, was born at lever, in the 
Dmhy of Oldinburg, 17th November, 1776 He 
attended tlu gymnasium m lever, and in 1794 went 
to the Hniveisity of Gottingen, where, m addition 
to the study of theology, he ipplied himself zealously 
to the stiuly of history, physics, mathematics, and 
Hiibsequt ntly to Italian Spanish, ind English litera 
ture In 1798 lu became assistant to a country 
clergyman, but not obtaining promotion after w iit 
ing SIX months, he nsumtd [teadung, and went to 
Otlimarsihen near Altona, and in 1800 to Frank 
fort on the Mam Tn 1808 Sehlosser became joint 
rector of the school in his native town an othec 
which he resigned m 1809 because it interfered with 
his histone il studies, and leturned to Frankfort, 
whtit he obtained some hours’ teaching m the 
gymnasium and completed his work Geschiehte der 
bildtisturnii nden Kaiser des ostnim Rtiehs (1812) 
The Prince Pnmati ajv])ointt d him professor in 1812 
in the newly founded Lyceum of Frankfort, and 
wflicn it ceased to exist in 1814 he bteame city 
librariin In 1817 he was c died as professor of 
history to Ileidelbe ig where lie likewise for a time 
had eh irge of the library, a duty which he, however, 
re signed afte r a few years In 1822 he visited Pans 
His first greit histone d work, Weltgeschiehte in 
zusimmeiihingender Er/ahlung (1817-24, second 
edition, 18 59-11), g lined him the reputation of lieing 
thoiougli, e aniest, and clear sighted in his researches 
Aftt r this work there followed, as the result of his 
studies 111 Pans, Geschiehte des 18ten Jahrh (1823), 
whuh attracted general attention and approbation 
Inthelhiive rsalhistonsehelTcbersiehtderGesehichte 
der alten Welt und ihiei Cultur (1821-31) he gave 
the fruit of many years’ study of aiitiejuity, and 
leturne d to mode rn times in the woik Zur Beurthei- 
lung Naimleons und seiner neuesten Tadler und Lo 
bitdnei (1 832-3')), which at thes ime time maybe con 
sideied as a work preparatory to a revised edition of 
Ills History of the Eiglitoenth Century A clear, 
powerful delineation of personal charac tc r, a love of 
tiuth rtgaidless of every consideration, a sound high 
moral tone of judging of persons and times, charac 
teii/e Sehlosser’s historical writings In order to 
bring his earlier re searches in a collected form before 
the public, the Weltgeschiehte fur das deutaeheVoIk 
(19 vols, 1842-54) appeared The earlier portions 
of it (v ols 1- 8) were edited from Schlosser’s w^tings 
by G L Kriegk , the later volumes were edited by 
the historian himself Along with Bercht he edited 
Archiv fur Geschiehte und Litcratur (five vols 
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1880-35) He died at Heidelberg on 23rd Septem 
ber, 1861 

SCHLOZER, August Ludwig von, celebrated his 
tonan, was bora in 1 735 at Gaggstadt in Wiirtemberg, 
where his father was a clergyman In 1751 he pro* 
oeeied first to Wittenberg and then to Gottingen, 
to study theology and the oriental tongues, the 
latter with a view to travel m the East, of which 
when a mere youth he had formed a plan He after 
wards went as tutor to Sweden, and lived partly 
it Stockholm and partly at T^psala. In 1759 he 
returned to Gottingen, and with a view to his pro 
jected oriental travels commenced the study of medi- 
cine In 1761 he proceeded to St Petersburg as 
tutor to the Russian historian Muller, whom he 
assisted in his studies He also engaged diligently 
in the study of the Russian language and history, 
and m 1765 he was apf>ointed a professor m the 
Academy He had now separated from Miiller, who 
envied his talents, and the enmity between them 
became so great that when Schluzer obtained an 
appointment to a chair at Gottingen Miiller used 
his influence with the Russian government to pre- 
vent his departure He was able at last to get away, 
and on reaching Gottingen was installed m the chair 
of political science His plan of travel was never 
executed, and he remained at his post as professor at 
Gottingen till his death in 1809 The fruit of his 
residence and studies in Sw( den and Russia was his 
Allgemeine Nordische Gtschichte (two vols Halle, 
1772), and a translation and exposition of Nestor’s 
Russian Annals (Cxottingen, 1 802) At a later period 
appeared his Weltgeschichte iiii Auszuge und Zusam 
menhange (two vols Gottingen, 1702-1801) Both 
in this work and in his Itctuies on universal history 
and the history of European states, he has broken 
new ground, and marked out a new path for future 
historians One of the most popular of Ins works is 
Vorbereitung zur Weltgeschichte fur Kinder, which 
has passed through numerous editions His politic al 
views, and exposure of whatever he considered faulty 
in the constitutions and arrangements of the German 
states, are contained m his Staatsauzeigen, a journal 
which reached eighteen vols His (Joivespondence 
(Briefwecbsel, ten vols ) is also important His bfe 
has been written by his son 

SCHMALKALDEN, a town of Prussia, in Hesse 
Nassau, in a valley at the junction of the Sille and 
Schmalkald, 84 miles K N E of Fulda It consists 
of the town proper, which has a double wall and 
ditch, and of three suburbs, is an antKjue and pic 
turesc^ue looking place, with dark narrow streets, and 
houses either framed or entirely formed of wood 
The chief objects of interest are two castles, a hand 
some Gothic church, a town house, hospital, real- 
school, and other schools, a house in which the 
Schmalkaldic League was drawn up, and another, 
now the Krone H6tel, in which it was signed. The 
staple manufactures are iron and steel, the materials 
of which are obtainc d from extensive mines in the 
vicimty, there are also large salt works immediately 
below the town Pop (1895), 7888 
SCHMALKALDEN, League op Towards the 
end of December, 1530, the Protestant prmccs of 
Germany assembled at Schmalkalden with a view 
to form themselves mto a defensive league, a step 
which they were led to take in consequence of certain 
aggressive measures in contemplation by the Emperor 
Cities V The League of Schmalkalden was signed 
on December 31st by the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Luneburg, Prmce 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two counts Mansfield, and 
the cities of Magdeburg and Bremen. The league 
was joined m the following year by the towns of 
the Tetrapolitan Confession, by Lubeck, Gottingen, 


Brunswick, Strassburg, Ulm, Ac , so that it ultimately 
included seven princes, two counts, and twenty-four 
cities, representing the whole of Northern Germany, 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Denmark, with portions 
of Bavaria and Switzerland. John Fx^enck, elector 
of Saxony, and Philip, landgrave of Hesse, were 
appointed leaders of this fonnidable alliance The 
object of the league was the common deft nee of the 
political and religious freedom of the Protestants, and 
the confederacy was at first intended to continue only 
for six years, but subsequent events induced them, at 
a meeting of the league on the 24th December, 1535, 
to renew it for a further period of ten years At the 
same meeting it was also resolved to raise a perma 
nent army of 10,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, the 
more effectually to carry out the objects of the league 
About this time it was joined, among others, by the 
King of France, Francis I , but it was only from poli- 
tical motives, for he himself was a persecutor of the 
Protestants in his own country, and Henry VIII 
of England declared himself its protector The con 
federacy received a fuller consolidation by a new 
Protestant confession, which was drawn up at the 
instance of John Frederick of Saxony by Luther and 
other div ines, and known as the Articles of Schmal- 
kalden, from the cin umstance of their having been 
signed (February, 1537), like the league itself, at the 
town of Schmalkalden These ai tides were essen 
tially the same as those of the Confession of Augs- 
burg, only they were couched in much stionger lan- 
guage, and revealed the consciousncHS of the Protes- 
tants of the strt ngth which they had acquired since 
the earlier conftSHion had been drawn up The 
emperor was powerless against them, more especially 
as at this time he was engaged m contests with the 
Turks and the French But the I^rotestants had 
some oc< ision for being alanned when a little later 
(June, 1538) the Catholics succenUd in organizing 
a league against them, called the Holy I league of 
Niirnherg, and about the same time a peace was 
concluded lietwecn C^harles and Francis at Nice 
Add to this that mutual jealousu s and the conflict 
of intt rests among the members of the league crippled 
I their powers and hindered their harmonious action 
Open war broke out between the emperor and the 
Protestants in 1546 At this time the term of the 
League of Schmalkalden had expired, and no agree 
ment had been come to for its renewal But the 
determination of the emperor ‘to reduce to obedience 
the disturbers of the public peace’ reanimated its 
more ardent members, and insiurcd them with the 
resolve to venture puise and person in the cause of 
religion and freedom The Schmalkaldic war was 
the consequenie I’be army of the league took 
the field under Sebastian Schartlin He advanced 
mto Schwahia wuth the view of barring the approach 
of the imperial army from Italy, and forced his way 
to the banks of the Danube His plan, however, was 
defeated in conseijuence of the absurd action taken 
by the council of war at Ulm, who forbade him to 
advance into the Tyrol It very soon became ap- 
parent that there were too many leaders Plans 
were formed, discussed, abandoned, and the time 
that should have been appropnated to action was 
frittered away in fruitless consultations After some 
time spent by the opposing armies m unimportant 
manoeuvres the scale turned in favour of Charles, 
through the defection of Maurice, duke of Saxony 
Charles had previously (July 20) published the ban 
of the empire against the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and now Maiince, m virtue of 
an imperial decree, took possession of the electorate, 
and the Protestant army was forced to retreat The 
Elector of Saxony, however, soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded in retaking his electorate, but in other parts 
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the emperor’s arms were snooessful, and on the 24th I the picture-gidlery and professor at the Academy of 
of April, 1647, was fought the battle of Muhlberg, Fine Arts in Dresden. While here he completed the 
In which the Protestant army was completely routed work by which, perhaps, he is best known m thuiy 
by the emperor, and the leader, John Frederick, coimtry, his Illustrations of the Bible, which were 
taken captive This defeat brought the war to a engraved and published under the title of Die Bibel 
close What the league, however, had failed to get in Bildem (240 plates, with text, Leipzig, 1852-60) 
at this time by force of arms was subsequently These have been published in this country by 
accomplished through the instrumentality of Duke Messrs Blackie & Son , they exhibit wonderful 
Maunce, now elector of Saxony, whom 1652 declared animation, variety, and power To the Dresden 
war against the emperor Charles was taken com- f>enod also belong the oil painting of Luther at the 
pletely by surfinse, and was forced on July Slst, Diet of AVorms, and the designs for a window for St 
1 552, to grant the Treaty of Passau, which secured Paul’s, London This window was only inserted m 
the religious liberty of the Protestants its place in 1867 , it represents the conversion of 

SCHNEEBERG, a town in Saxony, in the circle Paul on the road to Damascus, and the cure of his 
of Zwickau, on a height, 29 miles s s w of Chemnitr blindness Schnorr died on May 24, 1872 
It contains a parish church, a fine building of latest SCHOLARSHIP, m universities, is the appella- 
Gothic, with an altar piece of the Crucihxion, regarded tion of a certain class of foundations m colleges for 
as the master piece of the elder C'ranach , and has the maintenance of students In Oxford and Cam 
manufactures of lace and embroidery, and a factory bridge the scholarship is superior to an exhibition, 
of PnisBian blue There were at one time very but inferior to a fellowship In the former university, 
extensive mining works here, chiefly of silver and since the issue of the royal commission, the restne- 
cobalt They still exist, but have greatly fallen off tions as to kinship with the founder have been 
Near it are the picturesque castles of btem, Eisen- removed, and except m a very few instances the 
burg, and Wiesenburg l^)p (1895), 8285 scholarships are open for competition to all candi 

SCHNEEKOl^Plii, or Riesfnkoppb, a mountain dates below a cert im age, usually nineteen or twenty 
belonging to the Riesengcbirge, on the frontiers of 1'he value of these in the English universities vanes 
Prussian Silesia and Bohemia, 12 miles south of fiom £20 to £100 In Scotland there are oompara 
Hirschberg It is the culminating point of the chain, ti vely few scholarships, but the y are generally supenor 
and the highest pealv of Northern Germany, havmg m money value to the English ones, the latter cor- 
a height of 6257 ft < t, and is usually considered the responding more to the Scotch bursaries. See Bdb- 
pnncipal source of the Elbe saht 

SCHNORR VON KAROLSFELD, Julius, a SCHOLASTICISM the name given to the system 
distmguisht d G erman painter, born at J ^eipzig, March of philosophy taught by the philosophers of the middle 
26, 1794 His father was likewise a painter of some ages, who were called sthol ashes or schoolmen from the 
note, and by him he was initiated into the rudiments circumstance that their philosophy onginated in the 
of hia art In 1811 he proceeded to Vienna to schools instituted by and after Charlemagne for the 
further prosecute his studies, and while there pro i education of the clergy The philosophy here taught 
duced several works In 1817 he visited Italy, and consisted in a collection of logical rules and metaphy- 
after spending about a year in the study of the great sii al notions drawn from the I^atin commentators on 
masters at Ilorc nco, took up his residence at Rome Aristotle, especially the pseudo Augustine and Boe- 
Here he attached himself to that band of German tliius, and from the mtroduction of Porphyry to the 
painters which was headi'd by (Jomclius and Over- writings of Aristotle The character of the scholastic 
beck, and very soon c line prominently to the front philosojihy, however, varied considerably at different 
His painting I’ho Wedding m C’aiia attracted so periods It has, indeed, no title to be called one 
much notice that he was chosen, along with the two system, for it consisted of many systems , at the 
painters already name<l, to pamt the walls of the Villa same time there were sufficient pomts of resemblance 
Massimi at Rome I’he pirt of the work executed between these systems to make one general desigua 
by him consisted of designs taken from Aiiofito, which tion, as that of scholastic philosophy, applicable to 
were received with general appiobation Among them all Historians are not agreed as to the exact 
other meritorious w orks jiroduced by him during his p< nod of the origin of scholastic philosophy Those 
ten years’ residence at Rome may be mentioned who regard particularly its theological character 
Jacob and Rachel, Ruth and Boa/, the Fhght into make Augustine its founder, others consider it as 
Children brought to J esus He removed having commenced in the Monophysite disputes of 
to Munich in 1827, having been invited thither by the fifth and sixth centuries John Scotus Engena, 
Ludwig, king of Havana, and in the same year was m the ninth century, is commonly called the first 
appointed professor of historical painting in the scholastic, though he cannot, however, be regarded as 
Academy of Fine Arts there He was forthwith the proper founder of that philosophy He was the 
commissioned to execute the decorations of the mag- great philosopher of his age, and his doctnnes were 
mhcent new palace, and commenced with the state connected wuth those of the Neo I’latomc system 
apartments, which weie to be decorated with frescoes l*hilosoj>hy, however, with him, did not assume that 
of scenes from the national poem of the Niebelungen- complete subordination to theology which was char- 
hed The completion of this worlv, however, was actenstic of later scholasticism He mamtamed 
postponed for some years m order that he might rather the identity of true religion with true philoso- 
adorn three grand sudoons of the Festsaalbau with phy The great aim of the schoolmen was to reduce 
scenes from the lives of Charlemagne, Iredorick the doctnnes of the church to a scientific system Of 
Barbarossa, and Rudolf of Hapsburg This latter such systems the first was that of Peter of Lombardy, 
work occupied him ten years, and after that he com- who flounshed in the first half of the twelfth century 
pleted the Niebelungen lied frescoes, which extend All these systems started with the assumption that 
over five chambers, each of which is named after the the creed of the church was absolutely true, but they 
chief scene depicted m it, as the ‘Hall of Treachery,’ were all guided at the same time by the desire to 
the ‘Hall of Revenge,’ &c During this penod comprehend this revealed truth— to rationalize the 
Schnorr was likewise engaged upon numerous other dogmas of the church. Based as their philosophy was 
less important works. These are perhaps the most on this assumption, the critenon of truth and faJse- 
popular of modem works in fresco in Munich In hood m matters common to philosophy and theology 
1846 he accepted an invitation to become director of was not sought in observation and m thought its^ 
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but in the dogmas of the church. The first period 
of the schoolmen may be considered as extendmg 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and is 
characterized by the accommodation of the Ans 
totehan logic, and of Neo-Platonic philosophemes, 
to the doctrme of the church. The penod begms 
with John ScotuB Engena and ends with the Amid 
ncans, and nnmbers, amongst other names, those of 
Berenganus of Tours and his opponent Lanfranc, 
Damianus, Hildebert of Lavardin, the great Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, Boscellmus, Abelard, 
William of Champeaux, Hugh and Richard de St 
Victor, Peter Lombardus, Peter of Poitiers, and 
John of Salisbury The penod is marked by the 
controversies that raged between the Nominahsts 
and the Realists (see Nominalism), and which termi- 
nated at len^h in the triumph of the latter While 
Engena had given the impulse, Anselm, with his 
aphonsm ct edo ut tntelhgam^ gave the direction, to 
^ilosophical thought m this period Hugh and 
Richard de St Victor, and St Bernard, mdicated a 
mystical tendency, a reaction against the reignmg 
dialectics, while Peter Lombardus, in his Sentences, 
appealed to positive studies, collecting extracts from 
the church fathers, without, however, attempting to 
solve difficulties, and John of Salisbury indicated 
the current abuses of logic The second penod of 
scholasticism, extending from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century — from Alexander of Hales to the 
close of the middle ages, when classical studies were 
revived and the sciences of nature and human nature 
began once more to lie studied, presents us with the 
complete development and widest extension of scho 
lasticism, and also with its dissolution Dunng this 
penod the Anstotelic philosophy became more fully 
known, and exercised a still more marked influence. 
Realism was also triumphant, until, towards the end 
of the penod, William of Occam rose up as the cham- 
pion of Nummahsm, and in distinguishing thought 
from being, and the theoretical from the practical, 
gave to philosophy a wider range and a freer spint, 
and BO prepared the way for a higher philosophy 
The zemth of scholasticism is constituted by its two 
greatest masters — Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican 
(died 1274), and Duns Scotus, a Franciscan (died 
1308), who were the founders of the two schools into 
which the entire movement was thenceforward 
divided. In discussions concerning universals, whether 
they existed in posse or in esse, and concemmg human 
liberty and the grounds of virtue, the Thomists, or 
followers of Aquinas, exalted the understanding as 
the highest principle of the mind, while the bcot 
ists, or followers of Duns Scotus, exalted the will 
This antithesis of the theoretical and the practical 
necessarily led to two essentially different tendencies 
With the separation of theory and practice, and still 
more with the separation m Nominalism of thought 
and thing, philosophy was disjoined from theology, 
and reason from faithu The scholastics had, by their 
excessive subtleties, reduced theology to a formal 
system destitute of all vivifying power, and only of 
interest to the logical undcrstandmg The result of 
this was that religious minds turned away from this 
lifeless theology to take refuge m mystic experiences 
erf the inner hfe, while others, renouncmg theology 
altogether, sought an outlet for their mental energies 
iU the study of nature and mind The former of 
these tendencies culminated m the Reformation, and 
the latter m modem philosophy In addition to the 
names already mentioned there belong to this penod 
those of Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Peter His- 
panus, Francis Mairon, and William Dimmdus The 
latter, dubbed, acoordmg to the practice of the schools, 
doctor recoliUtuvmus, from his skill in solving difficult 
qnestioiis, made a distmctum between theological 


truth, which rests on the authority of the bhnroh, 
and philosophical truth, which is established, inde- 
pendently of the church, on pnvate conviction, and 
propounded the strange dootnne that a thing might 
be theologically true and yet philosophically faSie, 
and vice teisa In this way was it attempted to 
reconcile the discordant results of theology and phi- 
losophy* 

The Reformation, if it did not completely over- 
throw scholasticism, at least gave it a blow from 
which It never recovered. It still, however, held a 
footing m many of the universities up to the seven 
teenth century , and the authority of Pope Leo XIII 
has produced a revival of Thomism among Roman 
Catholics, especially on the Continent This move- 
ment 18 represented by the Revue Neo scolastique of 
Louvain, founded in 1894, the Revue Thomiate, 
published at Pans since 1894, and thePhilosophisches 
Janrbuch of Fulda, established in 1888, and has pro 
duced M Wulf’s work, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Medi^vale (1900) See HauriSau, Histoire de la 
Philosophic scolastique (1872-81), Stockl, Ge 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (1864-66), 
and Erdmann’s History of Philosophy 
SCHOLIA, explanations annexed to Greek or 
Latin authors by the early grammarians, who taught 
the practical part of philology The writer of such 
scholia is called a scholiast The names of the 
scholiasts are mostly unknown Those, however, of 
Didymus, John Tretros, and Eustathius, the famous 
scholiast of Homer, have been preserved 
aCHOMBERG, Fkkdkuioiv Hkumann, Duke op, 
a distinguished military officer, born at Heidelberg 
in Dec 1615, son of Hans Meinhard von Schonberg 
by the daughter of Lord Dudley He began hii 
military career under Frederick, prmoe of Orange, 
and afterwards went to France, where he became 
acquainted with the Pnuce of Condd and Marshal 
Turenne He was then employed in Portugal, and 
established the independence of that kingdom, oblig 
mg the Sjianiards to recognize the claims of the 
house of Braganza He commanded the French 
army m Catalonia m 1672, and was afterwards em 
ployed in the Netherlands, where he obhged the 
Prince of Orange to raise the siege of Maestricht 
For these services he was rewarded with the staff of 
a marshal of France m 1675, but on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes Marshal Schomberg, who was 
a I^rotestant, emitted the French service, and went 
to Portugal Being also driven from that country, 
on account of his religion, he retired to Holland, and 
subsequently engaged m the service of the elector of 
Brandenburg He went to England in 1688 with 
William III , and after the Revolution was created 
a duke, and obtained a grant of £100,000 He was 
sent to Ireland m the following year, to oppose the 
partisans of J ames II Being joined by King W ilham, 
be was present at the battle of the Boyne, in which 
he lost Ins life, July 1, 1690, owing, it is said, to an 
accidental shot from his own troops as he was pass- 
ing the nver to attack the enemy 

SCHOMBURGK, Sir Roijeuj Hprmann, a dis 
tinguished traveller, the son of a German Protestant 
minister m Tbunngia, was bom at Freiburg June 6, 
1804 He early devoted himself to the study of 
geography and natural history, sciences m which he 
acquired great proficiency In 1831 he was sent to 
survey the island of Anegada, m the West Indies, 
which, on account of the coral reefs near, occasioned 
many shippmg disasters From 1885 to 1889 he 
was engaged m the exploration of Guiana, a com- 
mission he undertook at the instance of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, and in the execu- 
tion of which he had to encounter many formidable 
docilities. He succeeded in amassing much useful 
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infonnatioii regarding the physical features, geology, 
and natural history of Guiana, which was published 
6rom time to time in the Journal of the Society It 
was m the course of his explorations here that he 
discovered (January 1, 1837) the Vtctona rtgvn lily, 
the finest aquatic plant known, and which is now to 
be seen in many of our great oonservatones Betum- 
ing to England in 1839, he received the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society for a work on 
Guiana entitled Travels and Researches during the 
years 1 835-39 m the Colony of British Guiana, &c 
tn 1840 he was despatched to make a survey of 
Bntish Guiana for the government, and on his return 
in 1844 received the honour of knighthood m recog- 
nition of hiB important services From 1848 to 1853 
he acted as British representative to the Republic 
of San Domingo, and in 1867 was appointed to a 
sumlar post at Bangkok in Siam. During his sojourn 
at San Domingo he prosecuted his scientific researches 
with great ardour, and communicated many interest- 
ing and valuable papers on the results of his labours 
to various scientific journals The reputation enjoyed 
by Schomburgk was Euroftean, a lic^ evidenced by 
the number of honours conferred upon him by foreign 
societies and princes Jle died at Berlin in March, 
1866 In addition to the works already alluded to 
he wrote a Description of British Guiana (1840) and 
a History of Barbados (1848) 

SOHONBRUNN, a royal palace in the environs 
of Vienna See Vienna 

SCHONEBEOK, a town in the government of 
Magdeburg, Prussia, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
9 miles 8 B K of Magdeburg It is a very ancient 
place, contains a church and synagogue, and has 
manufactures of white lead and chemical products, 
a brewery, distillery, and several mills Pop (1885), 
13,319, (1895), 14,811 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henky Rowe, a distinguished 
American ethnologist and geologist, bom at Water- 
vUet (now Guilderland), in Albany county. New 
York, March 28, 1793 He entered Union College 
in bis fifteenth year, and studied chemistry and 
mmeralogy under Professor Hall, and is said to have 
taught himself Hebrew, German, French, and geo 
logy m the intervals of his collegiate studies and 
other occupations He applied himself after this to 
the art of glass makmg, and in 1816 began to publish 
a serial work on the art, entitled Vitreology, but he 
soon stopped it, the circulation bemg very limited, 
In 1817-18 he made a journey to the west, with the 
object of extending his knowledge of geology and 
mmeralogy, and on his return published A View of 
the Lead Mines of Missoun, &c (New York, 1819), 
and a narrative, afterwards enlarged, entitled Scenes 
and Adventures m the Semi-Alpine Region of the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas (Phila- 
delphia, 1853) In 1820 he was appomted geologist 
to the expedition despatched by the government to 
explore the sources of the Mississippi, and of this 
expedition he published an account m 1821 In the 
latter year, being appointed secretary to an Indian 
conference at Chicago, he travelled through Illinois 
and along the Wabash and Miami nvers, publishing 
the results of his observations m bus Travels m the 
Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley, &c In 
1822, bemg appomted agent for Indian affairs m the 
north-western provinces, he there became acquamted 
with and mamed a Miss Johnston, an accomplished 
voung lady whose mother had been the daughter of 
an Indian chief, and henceforth, his marriage with 
her havmg stimulated his mterest m Indian affairs, 
he devoted himself with untirmg ardour to the 
investigation of the languages, ethnology, and anti- 
qmties of the Indians. From 1828 to 1882 he was 
a member of the terxitorial legislature of Michigan, 


during which period he managed the finances of the 
temtory, and m 1828 he founded the Michigan 
Historical Society and the Algic Society of Deti^t. 
In 1832 he conducted a government exp^ition to the 
Upper Mississippi, m the course of which he dis- 
covered the sources of that nver An account of his 
journey he published in An Expedition to Itasca 
Lake (New York, 1884) In 1886 he negotiated the 
purchase for government of 16,000,000 acres from 
the Indians m the region of the Upper Lakes, and 
after this he was appointed actmg superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the northern department, and m 
1839 chief disbursing agent for the same department 
Revisited Europe m 1842, and in the following year 
made a tour, chiefiy for the investigation of Indian 
antiquities, m Western Virginia, Ohio, and Canada. 
In 1845 he made a census and collect^ statistics of 
the Six Nations of New York, publishing the results 
in hiB Notes on the Iroquois (Albany, 1848) In 
1847 he was appomted by the government to prepare 
an extensive work on the Indians, which apjieared 
under the title of Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion respecting the History, Conditions, and Prospects 
of the Indian tnbes of the Umted States (six vola 
quarto, Philadelphia, 1851-57) Besides the works 
already mentioned we have from his prolific pen 
Algic Researches, comprising inquiries respecting the 
Mental Characteristics of the North American In- 
dians, Thirty Years with the Indian Tnbes of the 
North Western Frontier, The Indian in his Wigwam, 
and the Myth of Hiawatha and other Legends, 
besides poems, lectures, reports, &c For his Le^ures 
on the Indian Languages he received the gold medal 
of the French Institute Schoolcraft mamed a 
second time m 1847 He died at Washington on 
December 10 1861 

SCHOOLMASTERS, Aemy, schoolmasters ap- 
pomted to teach soldiers and their children m the 
garrison army schools They are generally non- 
commissioned officers or civilians who have passed 
a competitive examination, and they form a special 
corps They rank at first with sergeants, and after 
eight years’ service as warrant oflficers, and the in- 
spectors of army schools are appomted from their 
ranks according to scnionty and ability Non- 
commissioned officers maybe appointed as assistant 
army schoolmasters For the girls’ schools there are 
army schoolmistresses (See Military Schools ) 
There are also naval schoolmasters with similar 
duties 

SCHOOLMEN, the name given to a number of 
theological and jihilosophical writers, or writers who 
treated theology from a philosophical standpoint dur- 
ing the middle ages from the 11th century to Reforma- 
tion times Such were Abelard, Anselm, Alexander 
Hales, Thomas Aquinas, &c ^e Soholastioism 

SCHOOLS, National Education Of the very 
earliest forms of public instruction but little is 
known In Babylonia there were libraries m the 
chief towns, which ‘were for the use of the people’, 
more than four thousand years ago Their treatises 
on agriculture, astronomy, astrology, and govern- 
ment, their tables of laws, and their mathematical 
formulee, betoken a high degree of generally diffused 
mtellectual culture, and suggest, if they do not imply, 

I some system of public matrucUon In Egjrpt im- 
i portont institutions were early established at Thebes, 

I Memphis, and Heliopolis, wherein were taught 
^ mathematics, astronomy, architecture, sculpture, and 
I painting Amongst the highest castes education 
was domestic, but generally the children of the 
Egyptians received instruction together in reading, 
wntmg, and arithmetic. The Israelites, after their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, founded schools 
so generally as to constitute, at least m outline^ a 
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national system Wherever there were twenty fi\e 
<^ildrea a school had to be established, and where 
there were forty an assistant was appomted Higher 
institutions were established in ^^hich young men 
above sixteen years of age received instruction not 
only m foreign languages and literatures, but also in 
the philosophy of other countries The Greeks, from 
the time of Homer to that of Aristotle, passed im 
jMirtant laws and establislied institutions to realize 
their educational theories Solon claimed that chil 
dren belonged to the state rather than to their parents, 
and should be educated by the state and for it The 
details as well as the principles of education were 
fully discussed by Pythagoras Solon, Socrates, and 
Plato The last named msisted that a state can 
advance only through the wise regulation of the m 
struction of its people The subjects which should 
lie taught were those relating to the art of war, 
music (including playing on the lyre), reading, wnt 
ing, arithmetic, mathematics, and astionomy In 
his Republic, Plato argues for compulsory state edu 
cation The Roman state made regulations as to 
the instruction to be given to children, and families 
received assistance from teacheis v^lio gradually 
formed elementary schools, which were attended by 
both boys and girls, as is evident from the story of 
Virginia by Livy, about 450 nc Foi several cen 
tiiries the subjtcts of instruction were limited to 
rcadmg, writing, and arithmetic , but when a taste 
for Greek literature had been formed, the study of 
that language was added Hadrian not only founded 
the AtheiiePum in the Capitol, but also appomted 
grammarians, who were paid by the state Before 
the end of the second century, institutions modelled 
on that m Rome were founded and maintained m 
every imjiortant town in Lurojie Roman eivili/a 
tion organized a system of higher public schools and 
the results of state patronage appt ared m the flourish 
ing semmants of Vienne, Lyons, Bordeaux, Cler 
mont, and other towns Piom the fitth te) the 
twelfth century the schools of most importance were 
ecclesiastical, being geneially eonmetc^d with the 
monasteries Oharlemigne made noble efforts to 
reach the lowest of the jx ople by an imperial system 
of schools, but he was only pirtially successful The 
subjects of instruction m the c-onventual schends 
were <he seven liberal arts, which were divided into 
two courses of study, known as the tiirmm and the 
qwtdrivium The former included gramimir (Latin) 
dialectics (logic), and i he tone, and the latter in 
eluded music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
England — While the Reformation impulse in 
Scotland earned education to the children of the 
artisan and the peasant, in England it reaehejd no 
lower than the middle classes CVanmer’s coinpre 
hensive plan failed, and towards the close of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign educational patronage, through 
gr mts and pnvate beeiuests, was confined generally 
to the least necessitous Not until the beginning of 
last century was the cjuestion of public instruction 
discussed, and at that time the standard was almost 
incredibly low ‘It is not proposed’, said Dr Bell, 
m claimmg support for his model system about 1820, 
‘ that the children of the poor be ^ueated in an ex 
pensive way, or even taught to write or cipher ' As 
no government could then venture to legislate on 
this subject, public instruction was promoted by 
societies, chiefly by two — the British and Foreign 
Society, onginated in 1805, and the National School 
Society of the Church of England, onginated in 1811 
Not until 1839, when the mmutes of a special com- 
mittee of the pnvy-eouncil were pubhshed, was there 
any parliamentary action to lessen the evils of popular 
Ignorance, if we except an annual grant of £20,000 
—first given m 1883 — given for a few years pre- 


viously to aid in building schools In these minutes 
of 1839 the present vast educational movements m 
England have their ongm, and to the early and 
skilful guidance of Sir .fames Kay Shuttleworth is 
the country indebted for tlieir comprehensiveness 
and efficiency All these agenues are still continued , 
but a new educating jxiwer was introduced by the 
education act of 1870, the primary aim of which was 
to secure suitable aeeomnuKlation te meet the re- 
tjuirements of the whole country It pnivided that 
where denominational or voluntar} effort had failed, 
or where there was a deficiency of school accommo- 
dation, school boards were to lie c'stiblished com 
ptJ <tortly^ and they might lie estabh'^hed volunta'niy 
in districts where it might be netissary to enforce 
the attendance of children at schools already pro 
vided Further imjKirtant provisions wtre made by 
the elementary education >iet of 187b, according to 
which every school district not havmg a school 
lioard must establish a school attendance committee 
that might make and enforce by laws for compulsory 
attendance This act rendered it illegal to emiiloy 
any child under ten, or to employ a child over ten 
who had not obtained a certificate of proficiency in 
reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic, or of 
previous due attendance at a certified school, unless 
such child, being of the age of ten years or upwards, 
was attending school in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the factory acts, or of any by law of the 
local authority made under any of the elementary 
education acts since 1870 By an act of 1880 (Mun- 
della s) evt ry sc hool board and school attendance 
committee was compelled to make and enforce by 
laws for compulsory attendance School age was 
from 5 to 14, but whole or partial excsmption might 
lie granted aftc r a certain age fixed by the by laws 
(but not less than 10 ytais), and after a certain 
standard had been i cache d, not lower than the fourth 
Under the e‘dueation act of 1876 school attend- 
ance eommittc es wore appointed in all the boroughs 
not UTiciei the jurisdiction of school boards, and in 
all those unions of which any portion was not under 
the jurisdic tion of a school board, besides such com- 
nnttees toi parishes mider the jurisdiction of urban 
sanitary authorities Regarding the provisions for 
school attendance of children employed m faetones, 
BtJC WoUKSHOP AND FACTejlll RlCiULATION 

Not till 1853 did the education department lay 
down a set eurnc ulum for schools This was a very 
modest test to determine whether the scholars had 
lieen sufficiently well taught to justify the payment 
of a capitation grant Cluldren between 9 and 11 
years of age were expected (a) to read simple narra- 
tives with intelligence, (5) to work from dictation 
a sum m simple subtraction, multiplication, or 
division correctly , and (c) to write on a slate from 
dictation, with uirrect spelling, a simple sentence 
twice read to them, first consecutively, and then by 
one word at a time Children over 11 years of age 
were expected (a) to read books of general informa- 
tion fluently, \b) to woik from dictation a sum m 
one of the four first compound rules of arithmetic 
correctly, (c) to write on paper from dictation, m a 
neat hand and with correct 8i>elling, two or three 
simple sentences twice read to them, first consecu- 
tively, and then by a few words at a time , {d) to 
point out the parts of speech m the same sentence 
(orally), (c) to answer questions m the tables of 
weights and measures (orally) , and (/) to answer a 
few elementary questions in geography (orally), anc] 
on other subjects of useful information — the questions 
to 1x5 adapted to the course of study pursu^ in the 
school From this, by slow and shght de^ees the 
curriculum has developed until to day it is as fol- 
lows — English (mclucling reading, recitation, wnt- 
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ing, composition, and grammar), anthmetic, drawing 
(boys), needlework (girls), object-lessons (on geo 
graphy, history, and common things), singing, and 
physical training — to be taken as a rule in all 
schools, algebra, Euclid, mensuration, mechanics, 
chemistry, physics, physiology, hygiene, botany, agn 
culture, horticulture, navigation, Latin, French, 
Welsh (in Wales), German, book keeping, shorthand, 
domestic science — one or more of these to lie taken 
when the cirt urastances of the school, in the opinion 
of the insjiector, make it desirable, cookery, laundry 
work, dairy work, household management (with 
Bjiccial grants) for girls, at the option of school 
managers, cottage garfJening, manual instruction 
(with special grants) for boys, at the option of school 
managers, and cookery (with special grants) for lioys 
in seaport towns, at the option of school managers 
Any subject other than these may lie taken if a 
graduated scheme for teaching it Itc submitttd to, 
and approved by, the inspei tor Instruction may lx. 
given in religious subji^ts, but no grant is made in 
re8pe*ct of any such instruction Children under b 
years of age were not formally recogni/ed until the 
code of 1862, according to which a cajntation grant 
was paid for them, ‘subject to a repeat by the in 
spcctor that such children are instructed suitably to 
their age, and in a manner not to interfere with the 
instruction of the oldtr childnn’ Now it is re 
(juired that the couise of instruction in infant schools 
and classes should, as a rule include suitable in 
struction in reading, writing, and numbers , simple 
lessons on common things, ajipropiiate and varied 
occupations, needhwork, drawing, singing, and 
jihysical exerc ises The varied occupations include 
kindergartc n games, Froebers gifts, bead work, stick 
work, pa]ier work, free weaving, clay modelling, 
brush work, &c 

Payment by results based on individual examina 
tion of the scholars, on lines similar to those in Scot 
land, obtained till 18^)b In this year inspection 
was substituted for examination, except in the uise 
of schools which were boidenng on inefficiency A 
still further improvement was made in 1900, when 
what 18 known as the ‘block grant’ was introduced 
This alxilished all separate grants on the class sub 
jects, specific subjects, music, eirgani/ation and 
discipline, drawing, and needlework, and sulistituted 
a comprehensive capitation giant Uised on the aver 
age attendance of scholars The moat licnchcial 
result of this has bt eii that managers are comiiletely 
free in the choice of the curriculum of a school, sub 
ject to certain minimum recjuiiements The only 
subjects on which separate grants are now paid arc 
cookery, laundry, dairy woik, household manage 
ment, cottage gardening, and manual instruction, 
and in these the grant is paid on the basis of the 
amount of time given to a subject 

‘ Evening schools for young jicrsons between the 
ages of 12 and 17 among the respectable and well 
conducted portion of the labounng classes’ were 
officially ^ecognlzc^d in 18 'll, and were allowed to 
receive grants — for the jiurc base of books and maps at 
reduced prices, and in aid of the salary of certiheated 
teachers employed in them In 1855 a uipitation 
grant was given for scholars in night schinils Pupils 
were not allowed to attend both day and e\enmg 
schools The code of 1862 provided that for every 
scholar who attended an evening school more than 
twenty four times the sum of 48 should be paid, 
subject to deductions of one third of this for each 
case of failure in reading, wnting, and anthmetic 
More generous payments were m^e under the code 
of 1871, but not until 1882 was any grant given for 
special, t € ‘class or ‘specific' subjects, and then tor 
not more than two, on condition t^t the elementaiy 


subjects were also taken In 1882 the cumculmn 
was still further extended, and such pupils as had 
passed Standard V in a day school were not re- 
quired to take the elementary subjects An entirely 
new constitution was given to such schools under 
the ‘Evening Continuation School Code’ of 1893 
This substituted inspection for examination, gave 
more generous grants, according to the time given 
to each subject and the general quality of the work 
done, offered a vtry much more advanced and com 
jirehensive curriculum, and entirely removed the 
maximum age limit Evening schools were thus 
raised to the dignity of a sejiarate system, and in 
many cases the work done in them was on the same 
level as that done in secondary and technical schools 
The subjects taught in them included reading, wnt- 
ing, anthmetic, English geography, history, life 
and duties of the citizen, hrench, German, Welsh, 
Latin, Euclid, algebra, mensuration, elementary 
jihysiograjihy, elementary jihysics and chemistry, 
science of common things, chemistry, mechanics, 
sound, light and heat, magnetism and electncity, 
human physiology, liotany, agric ulture, horticulture, 
navigation , book keejiing, shorthand , vocal music, 
domestic tumomy, necdlewoik, cookery, laundry- 
work, dairy work, drawing, manual or technical 
instruction , suitable physical exercises, mihtary 
drill, housewifery 

In 1891 an elementary education act provided that 
the {Miients of evtry child should have the right to 
demand fne edutation The age for half time 
exemjition was raised from 10 to 11 in 1893, and 
from 11 to 12 in 1899, whilst in 1900 school autho- 
rities woie given jiower to raise the age for total 
exemption from 13 to 14, and magistrates weie em 
powered to inflict a hne of 20« (previously 5s ) for 
non attendance at school Tlie scope of elementary 
education was most wisely extended in 1893 by an 
act which rKpiired that deaf children between 7 
and 16 years of age, and blind children between 5 
and 16 years of age, should be educated , and again, 
in 1899, by an act reciumng that defective anci 
epileptic children between 7 and 16 years of age 
should receive education Whilst scliool Ixiards and 
managers of voluntary schools had for many yeara 
established what were called ‘higher grade’ schools, 
in which more advanced instruction was given, it 
was not till 1900 that the board of education for- 
mally recognized such institutions, by its minute 
lirovidmg for ‘Higher Elementary Schools’ — with 
a special four years’ course of instruction, and higher 
rates of grants 

England has never yet had anything approaching 
a national system of secondary schools Secondary 
schools ha\ e, thus far, only been subsidized by public 
money The Local Government Act, 1888, and 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, both gave to 
lotal authonties certain moneys, and the jiower to 
raise moiuy by a rate limited to a penny in the 
pound, such moneys to lie spent in supplying, or 
helping to supply, technical or manual instruction 
Much of this money was given to secondary schools 
to enable them to build science laboratories, and to 
supply technical and manual instruction Schools 
accepting such grants had to accept a conscience 
clause, and allow representation of the local authority 
in their management A further large sum of money 
was given to local authonties by the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, a large part of 
which might be used by them to promote technical 
education A considerable amount of this money 
has been given in grants to institutions givmg 
secondary Question 

It has always been possible, to a certain extent 
for some of the pupils in secondary schools to earn 
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CTants from the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, and when, in 189b, grants were given 
to 'science schools* (under the Science and Art 
Department) on the b^is of attendance and efficient 
work, endowed secondary schools put themselves 
under the South Kensington Code The first ap 
proach to something hke the beginnings of a national 
system was made administratively by clause 7 in 
the Science and Art Directory, 1897, which says 
‘ In counties and county boroughs in England which 
possess an organization for the promotion of secon 
dary education, such organization, if recognized by 
the department, may notify its willingness to Ixi 
responsible to the department for the science and 
art instruction within its area In such cases grants 
will in general be made to managers of new schools 
and classes, only if they are acting in unison with 
such organization ’ Since 189b all secondary schools 
earning grants as science schools have been subject 
to inspection by inspectors from South Kensington, 
whilst by the Board of Eduuition Act, 1899, the 
governing body of any secondary school could, on 
application and by payment of a fee, have its sclicnd 
inspected and reported on by the Board of Educa- 
tion 

Wales has been much more zealous and much 
more fortunate than England in respect to secondary 
schools It has had a system of such scIkkiIs since 
1889, established under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Ait, 1889 This act required that a 
'joint education committee should lie constituted 
foi each county in Wales, and for Monmouthshire 
Three members of each committee were to lie no 
minated by the county or borough couni il, and two 
by the lord president of the privy couneil Any 
assistant charity eommissioner was to have the right 
to attend the meetings of tliese lommittees, but not 
to vote The work of a committee was to prejiare 
a scheme, or schemes, for the county, to draw up a 
list of education endowments avail ible, and, if they 
thought ht, to reujuitnend the council to levy a rate, 
not exceeding a halfpenny in the pound Such 
scheme, or st hemes, had to be approved by the 
charity commission and the education dt part 
merit in case of dispute The schinils receive a 
grant from the treasury, according to their effi 
ciency, in proportion to the amount contributed 
by the local rate Every school must have a con 
science clause All schemes are administered by 
governing bodies In the county boroughs there 
18 only one governing body, but in the counties 
there are two — the county governing body and the 
local governing body (for particular districts or 
schools) These governing bodies are composed of 
representatives of the councils, university colleges, 
local government authonties, and elementary schools 
Women are eligible to act on them, and in some 
cases their election is compulsory Up to 1897 the 
schools were inspected by assistant charity com 
missioners, and examined by pi rsons appointed by 
the governing bodies, but since then a Central Welsh 
Board has l^en established to take charge of the 
inspection and examination In 1899 all the powers 
exercised by the charity commissioners were trans 
ferred to the Board of Education 

The examinations are taken with the object of 
obtaining the ‘senior certificate’ or the ‘junior 
certificate ’, the former being up to the level of the 
matriculation of the University of Wales, and the 
latter about equal to a pass in the junior local ex- 
amination of Oxford and Cambridge The curricula 
include — Scripture, English, history, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, geometrical conics, 
analytical geometry, statics and dynamics, differ 
enti^ calo^us, Latin, Greek, Welsh, French, Ger 
VoL. xn. 


man, mechanics, physics, chemistry, botany, physi- 
<>h>gy, geography, geology, agriculture, book keeping, 
siiorthand, music, drawing, domestic economy (in 
dudmg hygiene), manual instruction, cookeiy, 
needlework and cutting out, practical science In 
1900 there were 94 schools with 7445 pupils on the 
rolls, and more than 75 per cent of the children in 
the schools came from elementary schixils. 

In 1902 Mr A ,T Balfour, on behalf of the 
government, intriKluctni an education bill into the 
House of Commons, which projKises to make county 
councils, county borough couni ils, and non county 
Ixirough councils the local authority for elemen 
tary, secondary, and technical education, and the 
councils of boroughs with populations i>ver 10,000, 
councils of urban districts with populations over 
20,000, the local authonties for elementary educa 
tion only 

Scotiund — In Scotland the eiiucational views of 
John Knox and his colleagues led the way to a 
national system of education, which, though fore 
shadowed in the First Book of Discipline (15b0), was 
not brought into existence till a considerably later 
period The lilieral and statesman like proposals of 
the Book of Discipline were partially secured as 
early as lbl6 by an act of pnvy council, when the 
bishojis and heritors were empowered to establish a 
school in every jiansli, and weie fully ratified by 
legislative enactment m 1633 Latterly, in every 
parish there was a school giving not only elementary 
instruction, but often the higher teaching rei]Uired 
to tH}uip pupils for the university The parish 
school, the grammar school, and the university 
have thus long Ix^eii features of Scotland, but as 
the population crowded into towns, existing edu 
uvtional agencies failed to meet public wants As 
thousands grew up untaught, what was needed 
was an extension of agencies similar to those which 
had been already established, but as differences of 
opinion prevented legislation, the system of pnvy- 
council grants, which was framed for educational 
conditions in England quite different from those of 
Scotland, was gradually taken advantage of, and it 
accomplished much good It improved existing 
Bchouli^ and aiided many others, it created five nor- 
mal seminaries, it increased the number of ipalified 
teachers, and diffused the benefits of insiiection, but 
it weakened the special connection of the elementary 
schools with the universities Various attempts were 
made to preserve and extend this connection by a 
national system, but unsuccessfully, until 1872, when 
the education act now in operation was passed This 
act provides that a school board shall be elected in 
every parish and burgh, and that every school board 
shall ^opt the mians pri scribed, so that efficient 
and suitable education shall be provided for every 
child of school age within its district, and that every 
child shall attend school from five to thirteen years 
of age, unless when a certificate of satisfactory at 
tainments has lieen granted by an inspector For 
these ends power has been given to every school- 
board to borrow money to build schools, to impose 
an annual rate to repay the loan and maintain the 
schools, and to compel the attendance of neglected 
children While a uniform system of local manage- 
ment has been introduced for all rate supported 
schools, the act provides for the maintenance of 
separate or denominational schools under certam 
restrictions The management of the whole system 
was vested in ‘the Scotch education department’, 
or ‘a committee of the pnvy council on education m 
Scotland ’ , but a temporary board of education was 
appointed to assist in organizing school distncts and 
in arranging details, and continued to act for some 
years By the Secretary for Scotland Act, passed 
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m 188^>, the Scotch education department wa« re- 
constituted and put under the new Secretary of State 
for Scotland 

The difficulty regarding religious instruction has 
hardly Ix^en felt The preamble states that it has 
been the custom in the public schools of Scotland to 
give religious instruction to children whose parents 
did not object, and that ‘it is expedient that man 
ag< rs of schools shall be at lilicrty to continue the 
said custom \ and almost without exception the 
school iKiards have resolved that the religious in 
struction shall bo based, os hitherto, on the Bible 
and Shorter Catechism, subject to the conscience 
clause In 1878 an act was pass(d to amend the 
law in regard to elementary eduaition, by fixing 
thf age at which a child of sehocjl agf may enter 
employment, the number of hours hf may Ik era 
])loytd, &( Kv(n (asual tmj»loym(nt m the streets 
was not allowed under this act after 7pm in wmte r 
or 9 p m in summer, unltss a diild was iKtwetn 
10 and 14 years of age, and had obtained a labour 
certificate or a jiermit for occasional employment 
from a school board In 1889 a sum of rnonty was 
handed over from the treasury to the Seotch edtiea 
tion (hpartment, by whom it was apjilied to seeure 
the remission of all school fees for children in stan 
(lards 1 to 3, and the partial remission of fees in 
standards 4 and 5 Entire re lief from fe es was given 
to standards 4 and in 1890, all children, irre 
spoetive of standard, wen freed in 1891 , and all be 
twe en 3 and 1 5 years of age in 1891 

The mistaken and mise hit vous pnneijile of pay 
ment by results, le so much money grant for each 
pass in reading, writing, and anthme tic, which was 
introduced by Mr Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke) m 1801, continued jiractically unmodi 
tied till 18S0, wlun standards 1 and 2 wen 
relic \ed from individual examination and received 
graduated grants In 1890 individual examinition 
as the basis for grants was abolished, and a * merit 
grant substituted, ic payments were made accord 
ing to whether the inspector repe»rted the work of 
the school as a whole as being fair, goexi, or excel 
lent, after examining the ehildien indnidimlly 
Individual txaniination was entirely abolished in 
1897, and grants were jiaid according to the average 
att' ndane e, the general merit of the school work in 
elementary sulijeets, and for certain separate sub 
jeets, vi/ voeal music, needlework, elass subjects 
and specific subjects 

The eurrie Ilium, up to 1899, was about the* same 
ns that in the English schools, but an additional 
stimulus to good woik was introduced in 1892 m 
the* form of a merit eertifieate This was given to 
any sche»lar over 13 years of age (now over 12) who 
showe d thorough jiroheiency in the thre e t le mentary 
subjects in two class subjects, and m all the three 
stages of a specific subject In 1899 a cemiplete and 
comprt'hensive change was made Ixitb in organi/a 
tion and eiirriculnm Schools w'cn* to be organized 
in (a) advanced departments, m which only those 
who liavo obtainoel a merit certificjite may lx 
scholars, (ft) senior division, (e) junior division, 
and {(i) infant division, for those who have not 
obtained a merit certificate The* aim of the cur 
rKuhim, m all schools other than the advanced 
dc'partments, is to lie ‘ the attainment of tin ment 
certificate stage by easy gradations’ To this end 
all divisions must take physical exercises, needle 
work (girls), singing, drawing, learning of poetry, 
reading, writing, anci arithmetic The junior divi 
Sion must also take nature knowle*dge, practice in 
speaking English, and first notions of geography, 
and the senior division nature knowledge, English 
composition and grammar, geography, and histoiy 


In the advanced departments must be taken Eng- 
lish, history, geography, arithmetic, drawmg (as a 
rule), and such instruction in languages, mathe- 
matics, and science — ‘ by teachers properly qualified in 
each subject’ — as the education department, ‘having 
regard to the circumstances of the school, shafl 
determine’ Grants are also made for attendances 
at approved courses in experimental science, manual 
instruction, cookery, laundry, dairying, dressmaking, 
and household economy Power was given to local 
authorities to establish ‘ higher grade schools or 
dejiartments’ For such schools a course of instruc- 
tion, extending over at least thrt'e years, must be 
approved by the education department Subjects 
to lie taught include history, English literature, 
mathematics (geometry and mensuration — theo- 
retical and practical — and higher arithmetic and 
algebra), drawing, exfKrimental science, modem 
languages, needlework and dressmaking, cookery 
(girls) wood work ironwork, clay modelling (boys) , 
b(K>k keejang, shorthand, tyjiewnting, laundry work, 
housewifery, dairying gardening, &c The educa- 
tion given may lx either predominantly scientific 
and technical (higher grade science sehcKils), or pre 
dominantly commercial (higher grade commercial 
schools) or there may be given a course specially 
suited to girls or to spt cial classes of pupils In all 
higher grade schools English, history, geography, 
higher anthmetn and (Irawmg must be taught, 
and the instruction therein must follow certiim 
pre scribed lints Pupils m higher grade sciente 
schools must take, in addition, mathematicii, ex 
ixrimental science, and, as a rule, some form of 
manuil work, wdiilst pupils in a higher grade com 
men id school must take, as a rule, one or more 
modern languages, book keeping, shorthand, and 
knowledge of commercial products All higher grade 
schools must liavt a sjiet lal staff of duly qualified 
teachers and suitable premises Capitation grants, 
increasing with each additional year of study, are 
given, according to the number of hours attended 
in a course Sthool boards have powir under the 
Techni(al Schools (Scotlind) Act of 1887 to estab- 
lish technical schools or departments, either as day 
or evening schools In 1901 the ‘ i veiling eontinua 
tion schools’ were suppl intend by the ‘continuation 
classes’, which may he held during any part of the 
day, morning or evening, and are open, without 
any restriction as to age, to any pupils who are free 
fi<»in the obligation to attend school m terms of the 
education acts These classes are organized as 
follows — Division I , prejiaratory classes for the 
(ompletion of general elementary edueation, in 
wdneh the subjects of instruction are English 
(reading, siiellmg, and compeisition), arithmetic, 
drawing and one or more of the fevllowing histoiy, 
geography, and natun knowledge Division II, 
speeiali/ed instruction (elementary) m such subjects 
as nivy lie of use to jmpils who are engaged in or 
])re])armg for any particular trade, occupation, or 
jirofe ssion Before a pupil can attend such classes 
he must as a rule, (a) have obtained a merit certi- 
ficate, (ft) have attended in a previous session at 
least thirty meetings of a class conducted under 
Div ision I , and obtained a c ertificate from the 
manager of such elass of satisfactory amduct and 
diligence , or (r) be in attendance during the same 
session at a class in Division I The subjects m 
this division consist of groups under the heads 
English subjects, languages, commercial subjects, 
art, mathematics, science, applied mathematics and 
science, and hand work Division III , specialized 
instruction (advanced), which may be regarded as a 
development of the subjects of Division II , must 
extend over several years (at least three, as a rule) , 
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and be arranged with a view to fitting students for 
the intelligent practice of some particular industry 
or occupation The conditions for admission to the 
first year of any course in Division III are the same 
as those for the corresponding classes in Division II 
Division IV, auxiliary cla^s, which comprehend 
classes for instruction in physical exercises, military 
drill, music, or any other subject approied by the 
education department Grants given to such classes 
are not to total more than three fourths of the exjieii 
diturc actually incurred by managers for the mam 
tenance of the classes Managers may, subject to 
the approval of the education department, provide 
junior scholarships to students in Divisions I and II , 
and senior scholarships to students m Division III 

An act to make provision for the building of 
schools for blind and deaf mute children was jiassed 
m 1890 Parents had licen declared to be respon 
sible for the education of their children in the 1872 
act , and since the 1892 code grants have lieen paid 
for the te aching of blind and deaf mute scholars m 
any school or institution approved by the education 
department 

The act of 1872 took the management of secondary 
schools from town councils, which had priviously 
had charge of the burgh seho(»ls, ind gavt it to tin 
school Ixiards Not until empowered by tlu act of 
1878, however, were tlic school Iioards allowed to 
spend any moneys from the school funds Still 
further funds and p<iwcrs wuc given by the Tech 
meal Education Act, 1887, the Local Taxition 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 18^0, the Education 
Act, and Local Tivation Account (Scotland) A(t 
1892 Tht act of 18^>2 specially set apart a sum of 
money for jiroviding inspeetion and examination for 
secondary schools, ind fc^r pro\iding secondary tdu 
cation in urban and rural clistrie ts in Scotland To 
carry out the latter, secondary education committees 
were established for each county, and for tin burghs 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Alnnhcn Dumhe and 
Leith, and for Govan parish These committees 
are elected for three ycirs, and consist of an ccjual 
number of represent itiv« s of the county and school- 
Ixiards, with the addition of one of H M inspectors, 
nominated by the ejducation de]»artin< nt, repre 
scntativcs of specihcd local endowments and — 
where any money veas proMded by the local autho 
nty under the 1890 aiul 1892 acts — representatives, 
not exceeding one third of the whole committee, of 
the loud authority The proeie dings of these com 
mittees were to lx rcgulited bv minutes laid down 
by the committee <jf couikiI on education for Hcot 
land, and approved by parliament Each burgh or 
county rtccivts a projiortionate amount of the total 
grant available and cadi committee has to draw up 
a scheme for its administr ition and submit it for 
the approval of the education dejiartraent The 
education department lays down the pnnciple 
thit ‘the primary object of the funds is the pro 
motion of higher education — which may, with aiifti 
cicnt exactness, be define d to l>e systematic education 
beyond the stage of the merit certificate ’, and says 
that provision for the jiurpose may lx- made in two 
forms (i ) by grants to suitable sehools, and (ii ) by 
bursaries and free scholarships to individual pupils 
The grants to the seluxils ‘should be determined 
solely by consideration of the needs of the school*, 
and not upon the basis of ‘ individual successes in the 
leaving certificate examination* In August, 1901, 
there were 93 schools working under tins scheme, of 
which 32 were higher class public schools under the 
management of school Ixiards, 25 were endowed 
school, and 36 were pnvate schools The number 
of pupils on the rolls of public and endowed schools 
was 18,215 


The curriculum of the schools ss mainly deter- 
mimd by the syllabus for the leaving certifiuvte 
examination, which is held in June of each year 
The following subjects are includtxl in the exaiiii 
nation — English (including <piestions on modern 
history, litciature and geography), Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Sjxinish, mathematics (including 
arithmetic), and Ixiok kci*ping, with commercial 
arithmetic Ccitituates of three grades — lower, 
higher, and honours -arc' given in each of these 
subjects except Ixiok keejung and commercial nrith 
mctic and Spanish, foi which only one grade of 
certificate is given Mathematic s includc'S algebra, 
trigonometry, logarithms analytic-al geometry, dy- 
namics, and gc'omctncal conics 

hthnid — The educational system in Ireland is 
simpler in its details than that of England, but 
historically the cxjicnmcnts in luith countries have 
nearly the same limits Although in 1812 the 
commissioners of education rtcomiiundcd the in 
trodnction of a system ‘from which should bo 
lianishcd even tbc suspicion of prosdytism, and 
which, admitting the children of all rthgious jxr 
suasions, should not interfile with the peculiar 
religious tc nets of any *, and intrusted the fulhlhng 
of tlicir recommend ition to the Kildare Place So 
ciety, it was not until 18 U that the system now in 
operation was instituted Strong ojiposition had 
Ix-cn raised to reading even the Douay version of 
the Sciiptuics in the schools under the Xildaro 
Place Society^ and after various jiroposals had lx>en 
rt peted it was n solved to ado]it a national system, 
which should atfoiYl a com bine cl literary and asepar 
ate religious eslucation Homan Catholies and Pro 
te st lilts we n < xpe etui to e onstitutc loe al c omniittees 
for the joint management of the' schools, and the 
clergy of ditlcrent communions to give religious m- 
stnie tion at se jiamte houi s, and the tnvine d se hool 
mastei was intended te) haimeini/t the dissimilar 
elements of tonfiieling factions The' thceiry was 
pUuHible, and Biitish state snien lauded the exjien 
ment, it has l)c»n fully tested, and in its original 
aim it has signally faileel Ceintimud eeinccssions 
have changed its eharaeter, and the results of more 
than feirty yews’ discussion and tod ajipear in the 
last annual reyiort From a ceuieessiem made in 
1839, a new eharaetei was given to the whole sys 
tem, the concession w IS, that schools to the budding 
of wbith no government giant bad been contributed 
should lx uneh r the sole control of the jiatrein, who 
had the the right to decide wlit the r any, and, if any, 
what religious iiistiuctioii should be given These 
sehools are described as non vested schools, the rule 
regarding them is ‘Foi schools not vested, and 
which re < eive no othei aid than salary and books, 
it is for the patrons to say win the r any, and, if any, 
what religious instiuetiein sliall be given in the 
school room, but if they do not permit it to lie 
given in the school room, the children whose parents 
or guardians may so desire must be allowed to ah 
sent themselves from the school at reasonable times 
for the puqx)Hc of receiving sue h religious instruction 
clscwhcrt ’ In the vested schools, that is, schools 
to which the commissioners hive given grants for 
building, ‘ such pastors or other jiersons as shall be 
approveei of by the pirents or guardians of the ehd 
dren shall have access to them in the school room * 
for ‘religious instruction at suitable times * There 
arc thus two classes of national schools in Ireland 
the non vested, in which the patrein has absolute 
control regarding religious teaching, and to which 
the Roman C^atholie jiatuin deics not admit a Pro- 
testant c lergyman to give religious instruction, nor 
the Protestant patron a Roman Catholic pnest, 
and the vested, to which at suitable times the Pro 
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testant and she Roman Catholic can claim admis 
sum In 1892 an act woh jiasHcd which enforced 
ct)mpulHory attendance at schools in boroughs and 
townships, pjovided for partial or entire alxmtion of 
school fees, and set apart a grant of £210,000 per 
annum (in place of the alxilished school fees) to m 
crease tlic salaries of teachers The local managers 
of schools are appointed by the patron (giver of the 
Bite) or trustees, subject to the approval of the com 
missKuicrs These managers have to >>c responsible 
for tht good government of the scIhkiI, and are 
under obligation to visit the schools fre^iuently, and 
to see that the regulations of the national board are 
carried out properly They ai)ix>int head and assist 
ant teachers and workmistresses, but the coinmis 
Hioners aiipoint the monitors from among the best 
pupils, on the recommendation of the distnet in 
specters Tht managers may dismiss any ttacher, 
as also may the ( ominissionci’s, or fine, reprimand, 
or otherwise punish them There are eighty nint 
‘mod* 1 sthools’, which Ik long to the Isiard, and art 
dirtttly managtd by and untlcr the tontrol of the 
cominissiont rs Pujnl teachers arc rccogni/td only 
in modtl sch<»ols A monitor must lie lietween 12 
and 16 years of age, and a pupil tcacht‘r at least 16, 
when apjKimttd The term <if strvice for monitors 
IS five years, and for jiupil teat hers two years Evt n 
ing schools art conducted in count ction with day 
sdiools, they must be ojien for three evenings eath 
week and f<»r two hours each tvening, and are imt 
txamiiHtl foi ttrtain giants unltss they have been 
at work foi SIX tontinuous months Horne sthools 
havt farms attached to them, on which instruction 
IS givtn in tht theory and practice of agriculture, 
gvrdcning, &< , otlur schools have gardens, and 
the imiuls leeeivc instruction in cottage gardt ning, 
poultry rri vnagement, bee keeping, &c In all na 
tional sthools, except such lus are in large towns, 
boys of the fourth and higher classes must lie taught 
tht thtorytif agniulture At Glasnt vin in Dublin 
tomity, and at a jilate ntar Ctuk, are two institu 
tioiis belonging to and eiitirtly managed by tht 
cominissiont IS, at which agruulture and the ct»g 
natc scuiKcs — dairying horticulture, agricultural 
chemistry, milk analysis, cieamery management, 
&c — are t lught, and teachers are trained ft>r 
‘sihtiol farms’ and ‘school gardens’ All IxKtks, 
maps east Is, and otlur school supplies are, in the 
first uisiaiite, pro\ided free to all national sthotds 
by the commissioners, and subsetiuent supplies are 
gent 1 ally chaigcd at cost prices There are five 
training colleges for tca<]u*rs, four tif whith are 
denominational, and tme is undenominational anti 
entirely untie i the control t)f the ctimmissioners 
The course is either one veai for teachers wht* art 
alieady classed and in charge of schotds or twt) 
years for othei's There is a pension scheme for 
teat lieu’s, to which they ctmtribute H(hof>l inspet 
tors arc appointed after ceunpetitive examinations 
conducted by the civil service commissioiu rs , in 
spcctors’ assistants lieing, as a lule, selected frtuii 
national teachers of the hrst cliss The ftdlowing 
subjects are conijmlsory in all schools — reading, 
writing, aiithinetic, siielling, grammar, and gtt> 
graphy, together with agriculture in rural schtuils 
ft>r boys, and needlework for girls Besides these, 
drawing and vocal music are taught, and the follow 
iiig extra subjects — classics, French, Greek, Gt rman, 
instrumental music, physical science, chemistry, hy 
gierie, geometry, algebra, apiculture, dressmaking, 
and other industrial branches In 1878 an Irish 
intermediate education act was passed, which estab 
lished an examination board, with results fees The 
pujiils of all schools, confessional and other, includ 
mg the schools of the ‘Chnstian Brothers’, are 


admitted to the examinations held hy this board, 
and share m the fees paid according to the success 
of the candidates A local taxation (customs and 
excise) act, jjassed in 1890, secures a considerable 
grant for the intermediate education board, and 
this IS largely used for increasing the results fees. 
The examinations are open to pupils over 13 and 
undei 19 years of age On all the students who 
enter, a capitation fee is paid if ten percent of them 
pass. If over eighty i>er cent pass, a maximum grant 
IS jmid, and from this down to ten jx-r cent there 
IS a sliding scale The average fee for 1 900 was 
£10, 9« Hr/ per student who passed Exhibitions 
\arying in amount, but not more than £20 m the 
junior, and £30 in the middle, and £60 in the senior 
grade, tenable for one year only, are awarded, and 
jMiid to the managcis of the school chosen by the 
student and his parents for his further education 
The sulijccts for tlic examinations include Greek, 
Latin, French, Celtic, Jinglish, German, Spanish, 
Italian, domestic economy, plane trigonometry, 
algebra and anthmetic, Euclid, book keeping, na- 
tural plnloHojiby, chemistry, Iwtany, diawing, music, 
and shorthand 

The money originally devottd to intermediate 
cducition, under the act of 1878, was the annual 
interest derived from tlu sum of £1,000,000 paid 
from the funds of the disestablished Irish Church, 
and administered hy the unpaid board of commis- 
sioners of intermediate education The money de- 
rived from customs and excise (1890 act) was used 
to tstablish examinations m commercial couises for 
the middle and junior grades, and a prijiaratory 
grade for students l>etwecn 12 and 14 years of age 
These examinations include the subjects of book 
kctping, commercial history and geography, foreign 
weights and cunencics, and commercial terms in 
foreign languages No school can receive grants 
unless it IS subject to a prcsciibed ‘conscience 
cl lusc ’ There is no inspection of the schools on 
Ixhalf of the board of commissioners, and the in- 
cvitablc outcome is an extreme condition of grant- 
canung coinjatition amongst the schools 

France — Although the Reformation spint failed 
to influence Franc t as it influenced Germany, Hwit- 
/erlancl, Holland and Britain, it stimulated the 
desire to advance, and conscipiently, in the meet- 
ings of tlu states general, held at Oilcans and at 
Blois in 1660, 1676, and 1688, the want of elemen- 
tary schools was anxiously considered , the attention 
of the king was directed to it, and the nobles went 
so far as to demand that ‘jiarents who neglected to 
send their children to school should be subjected to 
compulsion and fine’ No progress, however, was 
made for the next hundred years, and the higher 
classes (ontmued to be indebted to the church 
for edmational benefits The instruction of the 
people began at first to be promoted by socie- 
ties, conspicuous among which was that of the 
‘ Brethren of the Chnstian Schools ’, originated in 
1679, and having undir their care, in 1785, about 
30 000 children of the jioor and working classes, 
and in less than a centuiy later, in 1848, upwards 
of 1,361,000, but their lalxiurs lienefited the towms 
onl^, btcmise one of their rules, forbidding them to 
scr\e in parties of less than three, rendered their 
conducting schools m rural districts impracticable, 
ow mg to want of funds Excellent laws were passed 
from time to time, but in the unsettled state of 
the country they could not be enforced National 
schemes continued to oscillate between extravagance 
and parsimtmy, until Napoleon I at the beginning 
of last century began a vast educational enterprise, 
by which he hoped to found ‘ a new society *, free 
alike from the injustice of feudalism and the con- 
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fusion of anarchy, but he had time and opportunity 
to deal only with the higher departments of learn 
mg Not until thirty years later was any thorough 
legislation attempted The difficulties to be over 
come were extraordinary As late as 1834 it ap 
pears from carefully prepared reports that of 20,000 
communes proxided with schools, scarcely ‘one half 
had schools of their own, m the other half the school 
was held in a barn, in a cellar, in a stable, in the 
church porch, in the open air, m a room which served 
at the same time os the dwelling place of the school 
master and his family, where hia meals were cooked 
and his children were liorn Where scliool premises 
existed, they were often no better than their less pre 
tentious substitutes , they were often hovels, dilapi 
dated, windowless, fireless, reeking with damp &c 
With these discouraging conditions M Guizot, as 
sisted by M Cousin, had resolutely grappled, and to 
remove or remedy them Irnd introduced a comprehen 
81 ve measure which became law in 1833, and consti 
tutes the foundation of the present 8)rstem of primary 
education in France This law made obligatory on 
the communes what was previously optional, and 
gave to France a really national system The ob 
stacles which had hitherto baffled statesmen were 
overcome by this law associating in the work of 
national education the commune the department, 
and the state — a combination very much the same 
as if in Britain the parish, the county, and tlic 
government were conjointly rcsjionsibk for the cdu 
cation of the jaople Although \ arums modifications 
have been made in M Gui/ot’s law, its fundamental 
principles have lietn preserved In each department 
there is an ediiurtional council, consisting of the 
prefet os president, the insjiec tor of higher cduuition 
as vice president, four general couiu illors, elected by 
their colleagues, the diieetor of the normal school 
for malts, and the directress of the nonnal school 
for females, two male and two female teachers 
elected by the teachers of the dejiartmc nt, and two 
inspectors of primary h( liools nominated by the mm 
ister of education The depirtmental council has 
great jiower By an act passed in 1881 primary 
instruction became giatuitous in Frince, and by 
another passesl in 1882 attendance at school is now 
compulsory for all ehildrtii In tween the ages of 6 
and 13 years complete Such education may be give n 
in a public or private sc hool, by tutors or by the 
parents, but in all cases the chil Iren have to under 
go public examination, and if the pupils privately 
educated do not pass the recjuired test, the parents 
must send the child to a public school forthwith 
The communal school boards are intrusted with 
ample powers for enforcing attend ince, the punish 
ment of defaulting parents, the granting of dispcn 
nations to children, the examinition of children 
privately taught, and the disjiosal of the school 
funds The law of 188*2 also alxilishcd religious 
instruction m the schools, and by mother law, 
passed in 1886, all teachers in the public schools 
must belong to the laity Boys’ schools are taught 
by males girls’ and mixed schools by females Every 
commune as a rule must provide one pnmary school, 
though in exceptional cases more tlian one may com 
bine to support a school The subjects of instruction 
are reading and writing , the French language and 
the elements of literature, geography, especially 
that of France, the more common notions pertain 
mg to law and jKilitical economy, the elements of 
the natural, physical, and mathematical sciences, 
and their application to agriculture, hygiene, and 
the industrial arts, manual training, and the use 
of implements belonging to the chief trades, in 
struction in morahty and civic duties, the elements 
of drawing and music, and gymnastics In 1886 


an act was passed for the complete and thorough or- 
ganization and regulation of ‘higher pnmary schools* 
and their courses These higher primary schools pro 
vide for a more specialized form of elementary edu 
cation, and constitute the finishing school for those 
who cannot go to the secondary schools The course 
is for three or four years, and is intended to lie (1) 
a continuation and completion of the studus lieguii 
m the elementary schools, (2) a practical mtroduc 
tion to such literary scientific, and general studies 
as bear directly on the various cxcuputions of lift, 
(3) a general tiaming m hand and e>e work, which 
will develop dexterity and tostt m nuinual work 
and form an introduction to any manual industry , 
or (4) instead of (2) and (3) when dt sired a dthnite 
technical training m some one of the local mdustiics 
corresponding, as far as possibh , to a rt gular prac 
ticjal apprenticeship The schools arc day schools, 
and m many coses boarding schools. No child is 
admitted to such schools unless he or she has ob 
tamed the ‘ c ertificate of primary instruction ’, and 
has passed a year m the highest standaids of the 
elementary schools This certificate is awarded foi 
success in a uniform annual public examination 
ujK>n the subiects taught m the elementary school, 
o{K3n to all children 11 years of age No fee's for 
instruction m these schools can lie charged The 
funds are piovided partly by the local authorities 
and partly by the central educational department 
There is an extensive and general system of scholar 
slnjis provided by the state, and often HUj>jile*mented 
by the de partment and commune These are awarded, 
aeeordmg to the results of a strict ceunpetitive ex 
ammatioii, to those who would othciwise be unable 
to go to the higher i>rmuiry schools If held at a 
lioardmg school the scholarships are proportionately 
mertased More than 14 per cent of all the boys 
who obtain their primary certificates paas on to the 
higher primary schools, and the number is steadily 
inci easing A consideiable proportion of the girls 
ilso pass from the hiwtr to the higher schools All 
sucli schools, except m Puns, arc ojicn not only to 
the children m the town or commune which cstnb 
lishcs them, but to the surrounding distriet, henee 
the necessity for many of them to be boarding 
schools The fees foi Ixwirding houses range from 
Jblfi to £30 j)tr annum, the majority being about 
£25 The subjects taught are grouped unde r four 
sections general, industrial, commercial, and agn 
cultural The first year’s course is the same for all 
pupils, no specialization being allowed till the second 
year Six subjects are regarded as the basis of all 
instruction, and are therefore taught m all sections, 
viz morals, handwriting, history, civics, gynmastus, 
and singing These arc taught one hour a week 
each, to all boys and girls throughout the school 
The industrial section has more mathematics, tech 
meal drawing, and manual work (six hours a week) 
than the other sections The eornmcrciul section 
has more book keeping (three hours a week) and 
modern languages (four hours a week) Manual 
work receives two hours a week, and an additional 
hour IS given to eommerc lal geography The agricul 
tural section has no modern languages and very little 
drawing, but specializes in the natural sciences and 
manual occupations which bear upon soil culture 
Every school must have a workshop, and every 
pupil takes a course in both wood and iron Trav- 
elling scholarships are given to those intending to 
follow a commercial or industrial course, which 
enable students to reside for a time in other couii- 
tnes, and take courses at commercial or other schoc^ls 
The curnculum of these schools includes a resume 
of the work done in the pnmary school (the subjects 
being dealt with more deeply), apphed arithmetic, 
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the elements of practical al^^ehnacal and geometn 
cal work , the rulea of ordinary accounts and book 
keeping, elementary natural and physical science 
as applied to agriculture, manufacture, and hygiene, 
gcoractncal, model, and ornamental drawing, the 
elements of common law and jHilitical economy, 
chimcntaiT Frem h history and literature , the pnn 
< ipal epochs of general history, more eajieeially those 
of modem times , industrial and commercial history, 
modem languagi s , working in wood and me tal, for 
Ixiys , needlework, cutting out, and dressmaking for 
gnrls, and any other subject which accords with 
the distinctive aim cif such HchcK>lH, and does not 
trespass on the distinctive work of the secondary 
schools 

Gernumy — Since the Hi formation Girmany has 
lieen distinguished by cnlighb ntd /( il in piomot 
mg puVilic instruction What JKnox aimed at in 
Scotland, Luthir onginattd in Gtrminy JJoth 
reformi rs htld Christiin (duuition t<» hi nationally 
mdispcnsabU , and en(ka\ourtd through common 
sihools to increaHc tin powtr and th< happiness 
of thiir country In his stirring addnss to th< 
councilmcn of all tin towns of Germany calling on 
till in to istablish Chiistiin sdiools Luthir iriun 
ciatdl princi]»lcs, sons of wliuh havi only of late 
1 m gun to be apjirct latid in Britain and the Ibiitid 
Stabs. Hi iiiHisb d on tlu maintdiaiui not only 
of sihools, but of school lihiarics, and suggestid 
that half time system of which much has of late 
years hem hiard Tin boldntss, bieadth, and 
minutincsH of his iduc itional opinions prejiared 
Brussia and othc r state s foi the form which h gisla 
tion subst «juc ntly assunud J’art ntal rts]>onsibility 
and national obligation wire so constantly incul 
lated by Luthir and other reformers, tint iiele 
Hiastical authority, ultinutily sustaimd by publii 
opinion, easily established a gently compulsory idu 
lation By tlu pioicsscs whiih wire eoncluitid 
till popul ition was earl v ri]M 111 d feir tint stnngint 
kgislation which has nude Germany lonsjuiuous 
among Kuiojk in nations The intirest in public 
instruction never fligi^ecl vnel when m 1701 nion 
arihy wis istablishiel in Brussia the governmiiit 
was sustaimd in vigorously promoting thi spitad 
of sehools and in 1701 thi obligation of piieiits to 
Sind their ihildreii t(» seho<»l became a fundainiiitil 
law of till lanel Although the eaily jiut of lust 
century saw Gtimany ovenun with bniuh solduis 
and national ivtimtion imminent, no soomr was 
this danger avirtid tlian ediuational enthusiasm 
rtvivid, various ngnilations and methods which 
htul lM3en diffused througli the louiitiy in a trag 
nuntary w^iy wen in LSB) harmoiii/ed by tlu well 
known statesinan Von Vlteiistiin and formed jmrt 
of what 18 eoiiftssidly in man> respects the com 
plotest system of national idue ition yet mstitutid 
Several e hanges and moditie ations ha^ e bun adopte d 
since 1810, but tluy h im been in harmony with 
Von Altinstiins outline not in opposition to it 
While there are some dnirsitus m the laws and 
details of luimini stratum in the different states now 
unihe*d in tlu Gtrmaii Finpirt' the gnu ril jirm 
ciples and arrangements are lommon to ill 

Barents are lomptlled to send then children to 
school from 6 or 7 to 14 or 15 years of agt E\tr> 
commune 01 parish ((/nm nuk) however small must 
sujiport, at its own cost, a primary school, for which 
the minimum range of instruitiem is defined Eveiy 
town must institute and maintain one or more' 
‘burgher' schools {liiir(j(7wh\den\ w^hieh supply a 
higher eduuition, and alxive these are the gynma 
Slums, the pro gymnasiums, the ‘real’ schools {Real 
schulen see K£al schools), upper burgher schools 
and, crowning all, the universities While every 


German university is a state establishment, and 
belongs exclusively to the state — while the secondary 
schoobi belong to the province, and the primary 
schools to the department and the commune — they 
all, in reahty constitute an organic whole influenced 
by one spirit, and kept constantly m healthful action 
The minister of public instruction, the royal com 
mission, the provincial consistory, and the sehool- 
lioard regulates the whole system from the univer* 
sities to the lowest primary school The minimum 
of instruction reepuied in ikmentary schools was 
changtsl m 18,54 It embraced (1) religious in- 
struction mejrality based e»n the peisitive truths of 
Chiistianity (2) the Geirnan language, and in the 
I>re»v me es the veniae ular tongue m addition to the 
German, (1) tlu elements eif geometry, and the 
general prnuiples of diawmg, (4) calculation and 
ajipliid anthmetu , (5) tlu elements of physics, 
geography, general history and the history of Ger- 
many, (6) singnng, (7) writing, and (8) gymnastic 
exile ISIS lo secure efheieney in teaching these 
branches the students m normal seminaries were 
uiri fully instructe el, hut it having been feiund that 
in their own schools they generally attempted more 
than the syllabus strictly reejuired, new regulations 
have lieen enforce el sinee 1S54 In the higher in 
stitutions the course of instruction is varu d, there 
IS iliiuist unfailing animation, and the period of 
attendance is sei leing that 19 is the average e>f 
leaving many eif the Healschulen The normal 
semmanes, wliieh are estibhsbed in every depart 
mint, and supported partly by the state treasury 
mel partly by the departmental scheiol excheejuers, 
gi\e a three years course e>f training Secondary 
sehools ire elassifieel tus fe)lle>ws — Cl issie^vl seluKils 
(1) Gymnisium (nine yeais’ course), (2) Bre>gyin- 
nasium (six years eourse) Menlern sehools, in 
which Latin is taught (1) Hi algymnasium (nine^ 
ytais’ cemrse), (2) Healpiogymn isiurn (six years' 
((uirse) Me)dern schemls in whicli Litin is not 
tuight Oberrealschule (nine years’ cemrse), (2) 
He ilsehuk (MX years cemrse) The Gymnasia (clas 
sieal schools) eurneulum intlucks leligion Ger- 
man and histeirieal n irratiem, Litin, Greek, French, 
history and geeigiaphy anthmetu and dgebra, 
iiatuial history, jihysKs elements eif chemistry and 
mineialogy, writing anel elniwing In the modem 
schools the subjee ts taught are religion, mother 
tongue Frtiuh, English, histeiry ind geography, 
m itheniatus, natural liistorj, natural science, writ 
mg and freehuiel eliiwmg Ihese schools are 
gieatly encouraged by tlu government, and are 
V e ry peipular among the middle classes The pass 
mg of the examinations at the end of tlu respective 
ee)urses confers certain jirivileges with respect to 
admission into institutions of higher education, the 
different departments of the civil service, and van 
ous c dlmgs and professions In Saxony a law was 
jussed m 1873 ord lining that ‘all boys leaving the 
elementary school are hereby required to attend a 
eontmuatum sihool for three years, unless their 
further instruetum is provided for by some other 
approved means' As the boys leave the elemen 
tir> sehools on completing their fourteenth year, 
tins means that they are under compulsory educa- 
tion till their eighteenth ye ar These continuation 
seluHils may lie held either on week days or Sun- 
di>s iSot less than tw'o hours per week must be 
giv en to the w ork The subjects taught are German, 
anthmetu, history and geography, science, geometry, 
mensuration, and drawing , the first two being ob- 
ligatory In some eases religion (not dogmatic) and 
French are taught The chief aim in the teaching 
IS to make all the work in a subject directly relate 
to the different occupations of the students la 
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1891 an imperial law on the regulation of mdus 
try waa paa^Kl, which contained this clause ^The 
masters in any branch of industry are bound hereby, 
in the case of their workers under the age of 18 
who attend an institution, recognized by the author 
ities of their district or their state as a continuation 
school, to allow them the time h\ed os necessary for 
such institution by the authorities’ The purjwse 
of the schools is threefold to extend general cul 
ture, to tram intelligence and impart greater know 
ledge, especially in relation to industrial and com 
incrcial life, and to form good citizens 

biwUze^ Land — This country early recognized the 
national importance of a sound and general edu 
cation In the year 1603 the government of the 
canton of Aargau recommended that evtry com 
mune should set up a public primal y school, and 
soon after, this was made a compulsory duty The 
school was to lx, open for twelve consecutive weeks 
at least, after the end of harvest tune, and every 
child was bound to attend for three consecutive 
years The c,anton of Bern, in 1075, ordered schools 
to be established in, and by, every parish, the funds 
for their support to lx, locally provided, and attend 
ance to be compulsory By 1 798 no less th in 500 
such schools had been established m the < anton for 
a {M)pulation of 217,165 At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the necessity of a go<id and 
gent ions system of jirimary education as the bisis 
for the Wst national and local life was retogni/cd 
throughout the country and most systematic and 
successful efforts have been continuously made to 
secure and mamtiin it The suiircnu educational 
authority is the c uiton in each case and the local 
authority is the commune The former makes 
certiin grants towirds the payment of teachers* 
salaries sehool buildings and se hool materi ils The 
amount of grant vanes in the different cantons, and 
according to tlic necessitous eondition of tlie com 
mune The average ])rop()rtion, throughout the 
country, of the whole cost contnbuted by the can 
tons is about 31 per cent, leaving 69 per cent to lx 
provided by the communes Ihe total average cost 
jicr ])upil per year is sliglitly over £2 m piimiry 
schools The schools aie gratlcd as follows pri 
mary, higher primary, and higher All these grades 
are ftmud in each canton Hit jirimary schools are 
managed by a school board of five mtralieis ap 
pointed by the communal ceiuiicil for four years 
(teachers and their near relatives lieing ineligible to 
serve on tliese bo mis) In the canton of Bern the 
higher primary or district schools arc constituted 
by the combination of several communes, and each 
IS managed by a commission consisting of at least 
five members chosen partly by the various coin 
niunal eouncils concerned, and partly by the tan 
tonal edueiation department, which also nominates 
the president of the commission The higher schools 
are generally canteinal schools, and eaeh is man 
aged by a commission of from five to eight members 
appointed wholly by the cam tonal education depart 
ment The amount of money to lx, spent is always 
determined by the canton for each sehool Univtr 
81 ties, gymnasiums, real gymnasiums, higher com 
meicial schools, higher real schools, general higher 
schools, and technical colleges are cantonal institu 
tions aided by the federation or Bund Comine re lal 
and technical schools are usually maintained by the 
locality (generally a town) in which they are situ 
ated , but these also receive some federal support 
The federal grant is genet ally a lump sum paid to 
the individual local authorities from the department 
of industry and commerce, and allotted by the can 
tonal authorities Such grants give the right of 
inspection, and some control over the curricula and 


conditions of admission, in each school, to the can- 
tonal authorities The money for all public pur- 
poses 18 obtained by direct taxation, so that every 
individual citizen know^s and feels his personal saori 
ticc for education There are continuation schools 
for adults, which are largely used by men in jire 
paration for the recruits examination All grades 
of schcHvls ari‘ most carefully and completely or^an 
i/od anti eo ordmattd and no public moiuv is given 
for any ediu,ational institution until the highest 
educational opinion (ex])iessed through the central 
authority) has shown in what wav, and to what 
extent the ditferent giaeles and institutions art^ to 
Ik aided niiintained, and organically connected 
with each other According to the state 1 iw <f 
Bern, * Jmo one may devote himstlf to giving private 
instruction or cstiblish i private school without 
the authon/ation of the director of e due ntion, which 
will only Ik, granted with the concurunee of the 
school inspeetoi for the district’ The aubicets 
taught in the primary schools include liugiiagc, 
writing, aritlimetic book kee*ping (in tlu ujiptr 
grwlc ), gee 'graph} history (natieuial and universal), 
singing, drawing demerits of geeunctry and men 
auration (upper grade), natural science gyinnastus, 
couHtitiitional law (ujipcr grialc), domestic economy, 
and nt e dlew'ork 

Ihnmark — Seheiols in Denmark were, jircviema 
te» 1861, modelkd on those of German} Since* 
1864 there has been a decidedly individual and 
strikingly successful development, chiefly remark- 
able for woilv deaie in tlu Healskolti (re al Hchoeils) 
and lolkehojskolei (peoj)lcs high sclieieils) A1 
theiugh the state leuitribiites about £ 10 000 per year 
te) elcmentar} scheieds it cl urns no right to inspect 
the schools, cxcej't emly with regard to the teaehing 
of singing and g}mn ustuH The scheiol iiitlionty m 
ever} juirish is c die el tlu ‘selueed eommission , and 
consists e)f the clergyman, who is chairman (X nffienu 
iiid two otlu r pe rsons e It e ted by the parisli couru il 
These act as scIuk)! inspccteirs, and advise tlu parish 
ceuincil as te> the needs of tlu sche)ol, feu winch tlu 
council may vettc funds Foi each county council 
area tluie is alse> u ‘school diiection’, whose chief 
duties art to np])Oint tcaclurs from a list drawn 
ui> b} the piiisli (ouiicil, to administer the eourity 
cemiuil school fund, which is drawn partly fiom 
state and partly from loeal sourtes, to provide jK*n 
sions foi te ulicrs and their wudows, and to provide 
for the imruisc of teachers’ salaries according to 
length of strvut Tlu piineipal subjects taught in 
the elementary sehools arc reading, writing, aiith 
me tic, miivcisal history, geography, clciiu ntaiy 
science, singing, and gyrniiastus The children 
generally stay it school till they arc 14 years of age 
The supreme authority over them is the education 
ofhee Tiainirig colleges arc piovide d feir tlu tram 
ing of tcaclurs, ind thiro arc surnnur schools at 
which courses aie given for the further training of 
teachers in elciruntary schools, real schools, and 
peoples high sehools These courses oceujiy one, 
two, or three months, and are subsidized by the 
state Bursints wid grants for pui chasing books 
are dso given Contmuution sehools art held for 
those who have left the day schools These are, as 
a rule, held m the elementiry schools and taught by 
the sehool staff The re al sc hools and tlu Latin 
schools jirovule secondary education Whilst the 
latter have inci eased about 50 per cent since 1880, 
the former have c|uadrupled m that time Of the 
Latin schools recognized by the state, one half arc 
in private hands, and of the real sehools recognized 
by the state two thirds art in private hands To 
obtain state rteogrution a private sehool must be 
visited by a state inspector, who must be satisfied 
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a8 to the teaching, qualifications of the teachers, and 
premises, and the school must accept a tnennial 
inspection of this kind When a school has obtained 
state recognition it receives grants according to the 
success of its pupils in the state examinations a 
higher examination which admits to the universi 
ties, and a lower which is useful to those entenng 
on commercial careers, and obligatoiy for those who 
wish to become dentists, veterinary surgeons, soliei 
tors, surveyors, agricultural or horticultural students, 
&c These examinations are partly written and 
partly oral, the latter being conducted by the teacher 
in the presence and under the direction of a state 
censor The subjects for the higher examination 
(Artiurn) are Danish, Old Scandinavian, French, 
German, English, history, Latin, Greek, and physi 
ography — for those who take the classical side — 
whilt others, instead of the last tVir< f of these, take 
arithmetic and algebra, geometry, mechanics, physics, 
and optics, and chemual physics with astronomy 
and meteorology Both classical and non classital 
students have to pass, at the end of their fourth 
year, an examination in Danish comjiosition, Ger 
man, French, Latin, history, geography, natural 
history, arithmetic and algebra, geometry, Grttk 
(classical students only), and jihysiography (non 
chuiSK al stude nts only) For tlie lower examination 
(Prlilimcnar) tht subjects are Danish, English, 
German, Frencli, history, geogriphy, natural history, 
physiography, geometry, and arithmetic and algebra 
Tht i\)lkehojNkoler (iieojdes high schools) are 
boarding schools for iwliilts They are held in two 
sessions, one from November till March or April, 
and the otht r from May till July The former is, 
as a rult, attended by men only, and tht latter by 
women only There art nevrly seventy such schools 
Tlie students who attend art, for the most part, men 
and women between 18 and 25 years of age, whti 
come from the poorest homes in the country The 
aim in these schtiols is tt> give a lilieral edutation 
The RuVijetts taught intlude Danish, universal 
history geometry, physics, tlrawing, book keeping, 
statistus. Hinging, English, geograjihy, arithmetic, 
hygiene, gymnnsties, rtligion Foi Uthnital tdut i 
tion there are five agntultural and two horticultur il 
Bthools tonduiUd on similar lines to the Folkehtq 
skoltr, as well as seven schools which combmt the 
functions of high schools and agrieiiltiiral schools 
Burs.\ries which are sufheient to pay half the c\ 
penses are gi vc n to the poorer stiidc'nts by the county 
councils It IS claimed that the education given 
in them has so quickened and broadened the minds 
of the students that it has made possible the 
reformation and revolution which have transfoimed 
Denmark from an agru ultural country on the verge 
of ruin to the most successful agricultural country 
in the world The state contributes eich year 
£10,000 for bursaries, and nearly £7000 diieetlj to 
the schools for woikiiig expenses For schools m 
some British colonies, &e , sec continuation of article 
in Supp 

Books of Rri-krenck — Volumes of Special Re 
ports issued by the Board of Education the Eduea 
tional Systems of Great Britain and Ireland, Grab vm 
Balfour, English National Education, H Holman, 
History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, James 
Grant, European Schools L R Klemm, German 
Higher Schools, James E Russell, Notes of Amen 
can Schools and Colleges, J G Fitch 

SCHOONER, a name of certain tyjies of two 
masted, three-masted, and four masted vessels The 
merchant or trading schooner, also called the top 
sail schooner, has two masts, the main-mast Iieing 
fore and aft rigged and the fore ma«t having a 
square top-sail, ei&ier single or double. The schooner 


yacht 18 also two masted, but she almost always has 
Doth masts fore and aft ngged The three masted 
trading schooner has all masts ngged with fore and- 
aft sails, and the jackass schooner differs from it 
only in having square sails on the fore mast There 
are also swift fore and aft ngged four -masted 
schooners, chiefly American Schooner yachts are 
now very rare 

SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur, a German philoso 
pher, born at Dan/ig, February 22, 1788 His father 
was a banker, and his mother, J ohanna Schopenhauer, 
attained considerable distinction in the literary 
world as a writer of books of travels and novels In 
his youth he passed a considerable portion of his time 
travt lling with friends in France and England, by 
which means he ae(j[uired an extensive knowledge of 
the language and literature of both these countries 
In 1809 he intered the University of Gottingen, 
where he studied jihilosophy under Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, at whose recommendation he devoted him 
self to the almost exclusive study of Plato and Kant 
In 1811 he proceed<d to Berlin to hear Fichtt, but 
was disappointed with the teaching of that philoso- 
pher Ht graduated at Jena in 1813 with the essay 
on the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason (Uelier die vierfache Wurztl des Satzes von 
/ureielunden Grunde), in which he lays down the 
basis of his future system The f(>llowing winter 
he spent at Weirnar in the society of Goethe, whose 
theory of colours he adopted While here he was 
hd to the study of Hindu antupiities through the 
influence of the orientalist Maior From 1814 to 
1818 he lived at Dresden, and occupied himself 
jinncipally with the preparation of his most im 
portant work — The World as Will and Idea (Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 1819, 8th edn , 
1891) Previous to this he had published a work 
<m optics (Ueber das Sehen und die Farben Leipzig, 
1816) In 1818 he ti ivelltd in Italy, visiting Rome 
ind Naples, and on his return rpialified himself as 
lecturer at Berlin From 1822 to 1825 he was 
again in Italy, returning in the latter year to Berlin 
Here as a jinvate lecturtr he met with little mk cess, 
uid in 1831 an outbreik of tholera caused him to 
have that city Tht rest of his life he spent at 
Fruikfoit on the Mam, and here he died on the 
21st of September, 1860 His later works are Die 
beiden Grundprobleine der Ethik (1841 ), and Parerga 
und ParahiMiinena (1851) There are editions of his 
works by Steint r (1 2 vols 1894-96) and others See 
selections from his Letters, edited by Sthemann 
(1893), Becker (1881), and others, also Sthopen 
huiers Gtsjirtcht und SelUstgesprache (1897) 

The philosoidiital system of Rt hopenhaiier has for 
Its fundamental doctrine the proposition that the 
onlj essential reality in the universe is will His 
( one eption of w ill, however, has a much wider signi 
fuation than the common acceptation of the term 
iinplit s In it he includes not only conscious desire, 
but also unconsdous instinct, and the forces which 
manifest themselves in inorganic nature What are 
called appearances exist only in our subjective repre 
sentations, and are merely forms under which one 
uiiivtrsal will manifests itself Between this uni- 
versal will and the individuals in which it appears 
there are a numlx r of ideas, w Inch are stages in the 
objeetivi/ation of the will Throughout nature, from 
the lower animals downwards, the will works un 
i onsciously, and it only attains consciousness in the 
higher stages of being, as man All intelligence 
serves originally the will to live In genius it is 
emancipated from this servile position, and gains the 
preponderance Upon this foundation Schopenhauer 
rears his aesthetical and ethical structures, the former 
of w^hich derives much from the Platomc system, 
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Krhile the latter reeemblee in malntainiiig the neoea- I 
ntj of entirely subduing the sensuous nature in | 
man, without determining positively the true end 
of spintuid life, the Buddlii^o doctrme of Nirvana, 
or of the fortunate final state of samts punfied by 
asceticism, and who have entered into the uncon 
SC 10 U 8 state. ^His ethical requirements are sym- 
pathy with the suffering, whicn is connected with 
all objectifications of the will to live, and, above all, 
the mortification m ourselves not of life, but rather 
of the will to live, through asceticism ’ His chief 
works have been translated into English, and many 
of his smaller essays in the Schopenhauer senes of 
T B Saunders (five vole, 1889-91) See works by 
Gwinner (1878), Ziinmeni (1876), Wallace (1890), 
Belfort Bax (Selected Essays of Schopenhauer, 
1891), Bibot (6th edn , 1899), Kuno Fischer (1896), 
Volkelt (1900), &c 

SCHOKEEL, Jan van, a distinguished Dutch 
painter, received his name from Schoreel, a village 
near Alkmaar, where he was bom in 1495 His 
love of painting appeared in his boyish sports He 
copied every painted window, and covered with deli 
cate figures every horn inkstand that came in his 
way At the age of fourteen years he was placed 
with the painter Willem Cornells At the age of 
seventeen he travelled to Amsterdam, and entered 
the esUlilishment of Jakob Cornells, one of the most 
celebrated painters and engravers on wood of that 
period Here he spent several years He next 
repaired to the first of the masters then living, John 
of Mabuse, in Utrecht The disorderly life of his 
new master disgusted the young Schoreel, and he ! 
visited successively many large cities, where theie j 
were painters of emintnce, especially Cologne and 
Spires, where he studied architecture and perspec 
tive He also visited Dhrer in Nuniberg, and was 
received kindly At the age of twenty two Schoreel 
passed through Carinthia to Venice One of his 
countrymen in a mon istery there persuaded him to 
undertake a pilgrimage with him to Palestine For 
three years he remained within the walls of Jeru 
Salem sketching views of the city and surrounding 
country On his return he spent some time at 
Rhodes, which he painted, together with scenes from 
the surrounding country , and afterwards at Rome, 
among the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, an<l 
Giuho, till Adrian VI , a native of Utrecht, ascended 
the Papal chair in 1522, and committed to him the 
BUpeiintendcnce of the Belvedere The death of 
Adrian the following year induced Schoreel to return 
home, which he did by way of France He now 
executed many splendid pieces in Utrecht, after 
watds in Haarlem, and from time to time in other 
cities m the Netherlands He died at Utrecht, 
December 6, 1569 He has been compared with 
Jan van Eyck, whom he eipialled in splendour and 
truth of colounng, in expression, in wannth of repre- 
sentation, and, at the most, was lufenor to him only 
m the execution of particular parts Unhappily the 
rage of the fanatics in a subsequent age for destroy- 
ing pictures was fatal to many of his moat valuable 
worlu 

SCHORL See Tourmaline 
SCHREVELIUS, Cornelius, a learned cntic, 
was bom at Haarlem, about 1615 His father was 
rector of the school of Leyden, m which office he was 
succeeded by Comehus in 1642 The latter had 
taken his degree in medicine , but it is not stated if 
he ever practised this profession, and he is only 
known by his literary labours On his promotion 
to the rectorship of the l^yden school he turned 
his attention exclusively to classical pursuits His 
name is now prmcipally known by a Manual Greek 
and Latin Dictionary (1654), which has been often 


reprinted in most countries of Europe. This work 
was very extensively used from its first pubhoation 
till a comparatively recent date It was very far, 
however, from being perfect, the list of Greek words 
was very defective, and false etymologies and moor- 
rect rendenngs were of frequent occunenoe An 
edition, with great improvements by Fleury-Lt'kiluse, 
appeared at Pans m 1820, and it was translated into 
English, with very extensive additions and improve- 
ments. Besides his Lexicon Schrevehus executed a 
number of lamrum editions of the classics, which 
are more remarkable, however, for the excellence of 
the paper and typography than for tho taste and 
judgment displayed in the notes Of these we may 
mention Juvenal (1()48), Hesiod (1650), Terence 
(1651), Virgil (16 52), Horace (1653), Homer (two 
vols 1656), Martial (1656), Lucan (1658), Quintus 
Curtius (1658), Justin (1659), Cicero (two vols 
1661), Ovid (three vols 1662), and Claudiau (1665) 
He died in 1664 

SCHUBERT, Fr\n/ Pktfu, one of tho greatest 
composers of modern times, born at Vienna, *Jan 81, 
1797, commenced his musical education under Michael 
Holder in his seienth year, and in 1808, m conse 
quence of Ins beautiful voice, was admitted among 
the choristers of the court chapel He soon acq lined 
particular proficiency on the piano and the different 
stringed instruments, so that in a short time he was 
able to take the part of first violin in the orchestra. 
He was instructed in the principles of harmony by 
the court organist Ru/iczka, and in composition by 
Sahcri After he left the court chapel ho supported 
himself by teaching music, and continued in private 
the prosecution of his musn il studies, devoting him 
self jiarticularly to original composition, in which he 
soon ac({uired a rcmirkable facility He attempted 
all kinds of music, and proved both his industry 
and bis powers of invention by operas, symphonies, 
choruses, overtures, cantatas, psalms, masses, stabcU 
mater f hallelujahs, trios, rondos, vocal and string 
quartetts, &c He remained, however, for some time 
unappreciated , but when om e he became known his 
fame was not confined to (ierniany, but extended to 
every country where musical knowledge has attained 
any degree of perfection His ballads and songs, 
which are reckoned inimitable, are the works in 
w Inch ho most excelled Hia greatest instrumental 
works are The Rosamundt Entr’acte, the B Minor 
(Unfinished) and C Major Hymplionies, the A Minor, 
D Minor, and G string (juartets , pianoforte sonatas, 
the String Quintc t in C , and the Rondeau Brillant 
in B Minor He died at Vienna, Nov 19, 1828 
See Grove’s Dietionary 

SCHULTENS, Albrecht, a celebrated onen 
talist, bom at Groningen in 1686, studied theology 
and Arabic at that place, at Lejden, and Utrecht, 
Ijecame a preacher m 1711, professor of the oriental 
languages m 171 S at Fianeker, and in 1729 professor 
of Hebrew and oriental languages at Leyden, a post 
which he filled with great distinction until bis death 
in 1750 His chief works, Ongines Hebraicce and In 
stitutiones ad Fundameuta Linguae Hebraicee (1737), 
had an important infiuence on the study of the east 
em languages His son Johann Jacob (1716-78) 
was the author of several learned dissertations and 
treatises Heinrich Aikuechi, son of the latter, 
bora at Herbora in 1749, was educated at Leyden, 
where he studied Arabic and Hebrew, and atfter 
wards became a commoner in Wadham College, Ox 
ford, and received the degree of Master of Arts there 
On his return to Holland he was chosen professor of 
the onental languages at Amsterdam, where he re 
sided until the death of his father, whom he after 
wards succeeded at Leyden. He died in 1798 
Besides his Anthologia Sententuunim Arabicaruin 
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(1772), he publifthed an edition of Piljiay’a Fables, 
and a supplement to the Bibliotheque Onentale of 
D'Hcrbelot 

SCHUMANN, Robert, celebrated composer, was 
born on June 8, 1810, at Zwi< kau, where his father 
was a iKiokseller At the age of ten he « ntered the 
gynmasium <»f his native town, and m 1828 he matn 
(ulated, mueh against his will, as a law student at 
tin University of Leipzig In 1820-30 he continued 
his desultory studies in jurisprudence at Heidellx^rg, 
but m the latter year he liegan the systematic study 
of the pianoforte under Fri(dn<h Wieck at Leipzig 
The use of a mechanical czmtnvance, invented by 
himself, for securing a more perfect conirnand <»f 
tfchnique, pennanently injured the third finger of his 
right hancl, and he was thus comi»elUd U» aliandon 
all hope of Incoming a gnat pianist and to d(\ote 
himself instead to the study of (ornposition In this 
his teacher was Hiinrich Dom In 18U lit joined 
with H< veral kindrtd sjnrits in jHtnluting a ntw 
musieal pajnr, the Neut Zt itst hnft fur Musik, of 
which ht was at first joint, and ifterwirds till 1811, 
sole tditor This jiaju r inuigurittd a new school 
of musical criticism, and tlirough it >S<huniann 
exert istd a poweiful iiiflutntt on th< musicil dt 
V( lopmt nt of Gt rmany wid tlu ntighbtiiiring eoun 
tilts Jn 18 1^1 Mmdclssohn canit to Leipzig, and 
a warm frundship soon arose between the two com 
jiost rs During th< ne xt few ye irs Schumann tom 
posed his finest works for the pianoforte In 1840, 
aftt 1 nine h troubh e ausi d fiy her f ithe r s ojiposition, 
hi niarrie d Clara Wie < k, the daiighte i of his Leipzig 
ft at ht r, afte rwards f unous as one of the greatest of 
pianists To this ])(rnKl belong the many extpiisite 
Hongs that form sueh a imtable part of his vrtistic 
work In 1811 he composed three sym])honies, in 
eluding the Bb and the D inin >r, and in 1842 ht 
tuinecl his attention to chiinliei music, the chief 
1 1 suits lieing three fine string epiirtets and the 
po]mlar ejiiintet for jiianofoite nid strings The 
folhiwing ye ar witnesse d the piodue tion of his varia 
turns for two piaims and his choi i\ work, Paiadisc 
and the Pen, based on Mooie s Lalla Rookh In 
1811 he was apiiennted j)rofe ssor of jaanoforte play 
mg and eomjtosition in tlit ne wly founded eonserva 
ttuiurn at Leijizig, but his int«ns( reserve and his 
peculiaily higli stiiing te inju raiue nt made him unht 
for such a post and lie srmn lesigiied it A sym 
phony in C mijoi was eomjihttd in 1810 and foui 
years afteiwaitls his only opt la, Geiioveva, w,es jitr 
formed with but small sutetss In 184^ his music 
to Goethe laiist, be gun seveiil years befoie and 
not comphteel till liter, w is fust peiformetl and in 
]8')2 his ineidental miisie to Pyions M inf led was 
written Iii 18 'jO he iweejited the ]»ost of eonductor 
in DUsseldoif, but he jiioved ill adapted for sueh 
work, and in 18^)3, after some ill fteling and painful 
fiiction, he wius replaeenl llis Lt) symjiliony, known 
as ‘Rhenish, behmgs to this jmt of his career 
Signs of mental eollajise now began to show them 
stiles, and in Febiuary, 18fi4, he thiew himself inte> 
the Rhine He was saved by some boatmen, onl}’' 
to p ess the remainder of his d lys in a private as>lum 
iieai Bonn, where he died on Jul} 28 18'>(> Schu 
maim was one of the foreanost c humjaons and repre 
sentatives of the lomantic school in music but in 
many respects ho stanels cpiite apart from its other 
rt i)iesentatives In the purely Ij^ric, represented by 
Ins numerous songs and similar works htj is iiiisur 
passed There arc Lives by Wiesielew ski (1858, 3rd 
od, 1880), Spitta (1883), Erkr (1887), and Niecks 
(m English, 1898) A seleetion fremi his Jugend 
briefe was edited by his wnfe in 1885 (Eng trans, 
1889), and another series of his letters appeared in 
1886 (Eng trans , 1890) 


SCHUYLKILL, a nver of Pennsylvama, which 
rises in the north side of the Blue Mountains, runs 
south east, and unites with the Delaware at Phila- 
delphia, after a course of 125 miles 

SCHWABACH, a town of Havana, in Middle 
Franconia, on a stream of the same name, 10 miles 
south west of Nurnljerg It is well built, and has 
four churches (one c^f them a fine edifice of 1469-95), 
a synagogue, town house, lunatic asylum, bouse of 
correction, a progymn isium, a normal college, and 
other educ-^itioiiil institutions, and extensive rnanu 
faeturcs, chiefly of needles, soap, beer, and articles 
in gold, silver, and wire It owed its early prospenty 
to lefugees driven from Prance by the revocation of 
the PMiet of Nantes Pop (1895), 8404 
8CHWABP.NHPIEGEL (that is, Mirror of the 
Suahiari'i) a collection of It gal precepts and customs 
in Up))ei Germany, miule jiiobably Ix^tween 1268 
uid 12S2 by an unknown monk It never acquired 
the same authority as the Sac hsenspiegel It went 
out of use in the fiftemth and sixteenth centuries 
SCHWA lilSCH HALL, or Hali, a town of 
Wurtcinbcrg bcautifull\ situated in the deep valley 
of the Kochtr, miles north east of Stuttgart It 
IS an old towoi, with one or two good churches, a 
handsome town htnise, library and the ruins of an 
old eastk Prom tht thirteenth century till 1802 
Hall was a free imperial city, but in the litter year 
it was attached to the Kingdom of Wurtemberg 
Pop (1895) 9173 

SCI IWAN THALER, Ludwig von, a distin 
giiished Ge rman se uljitor was bom on Aug 26, 1802, 
at Munich, where his father, also a sculptor, died 
m 1820 He left the gymnasium in 1818 to devote 
himself wholly to art, and wrought in his father’s 
workshop, at the same tune attending the Acadeuiy 
On the death of his f ithe r ht earned on the business 
His first imiioitant order w us received in 1824, when 
King Maximilian tmjiloyed him to Hupjily iilievos 
to eiKirtk a silver table service After a short rtsi 
dtnee in Rome, in 1826 he returned to Munich and 
opened a workshop of Ins own, and jirepartd two 
1 lilt VOS for the Glyqitothek, rcpiesenting Achilles 
fighting in tlu Scamandtr, and the Pight near the 
Slops a stitue of Shaksj>ert for the theatre, and 
a BjMchus frieze for tlu palace eif Duke Maximilian 
111 Munich In 18 12 he again visited Rome, in 
order to ]>repire models for the subjects confided to 
him for tlu southern pediment of the Walhalla 
In 18 35 Se hvv in thaler was made professor in the 
Vc^ockiiiy m Munich, but after a time his labours 
Were interrupted for some years by violent attacks 
of gout Among the more important of his works 
may be specified fifteen colossal statues for the pnn- 
eijial judiine nt of the Walhalla, models of the fifteen 
figuits of the Battle of Arminius, for the northern 
pediment of the Walhalla, the great bas relief fneze, 
more than 250 feet long, in the Barbarossa Hall , 
the model, 70 feet high, for the colossal statue of 
B IV ana a marble statue of the Emperor Rudolf for 
the cathedral in Spires, a statue of Mozart for Salz- 
burg, a marlile grouf) of Cties and Prospenne for 
Berlin , and designs for sculptors and painters He 
died oil 15th Novtmlier, 1848 

SCHWARZ, Bkrihold, born in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, was a Franciscan friar of 
Fnburg, or, according to some, a monk of Cologne, 
and has lieen regarded as the inventor of gunpowder 
and firearms He is said to have been mixing 
together the ingredients of gunpowder — namely, 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal — in an iron mortar, m 
the prosecution of some alchemical researches, when 
the composition exploded, from an accidental spark 
oc casioned by the collision of the pestle and mortar 
The former bemg driven forcibly to a distance, 
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Berthold thence conceived the idea of forming pieces 
of artillery Such le the story commonly told of the 
invention of gunpowder, said to have occurred m the 
early part of the fourteenth century There is, how- 
ever, much discrepancy m tlie accounts of this dis- 
covery, and it 18 certam that Roger Bacon, who died 
In 129^ was acquainted with an inflammable com- 
position similar to gim^Miwder, the knowledge of 
which Europeans ap}>ear to have derived from the 
Orientals It appears, however, to be a fact that 
Schwarz, if not the mventor of gunpowder, was at 
least the mventor of held artillery In 1380 he 
came to Venice, and was commissioned by the gov 
emment to cast some cannons, which are described 
as of an enormous size U he price agreed u(M)n for 
his work not being forthcoming he became importu 
nate, and he was rewarded by being cast into prison, 
where it is beheved he died in 1384. See Gun- 
POWDFR. 

SCHWARZ, Chrihiian Friedrich, a celebrated 
Protestant missienar}, bom in 172b at Sonnenburg, 
in Bran<lenburg, was educated m bis native town 
and at Kustrm till 1747, when he proceeded to the 
University of Halle He was intended for the 
church, and having been proposed as a missionary 
for India, for which he had bteorne partimlarly 
qualihed by his previous actjuisition of the Tamil 
language, he at once emhrucd the pioposil, and m 
1700 sailed from London for Tranqucliar, the seat of 
a Danish mission. Here he continued to labour till 
1766, when his services were accepted b> the Society 
for Promoting Chnstiau Knowledge He nt)W 
removed to Urichino])oly, wilt n ht founded a clmrch 
and school While residing at Incbuiopoly he made 
fretjuent visits to Taujore, where he became a fav- 
ourite of the liajah of the Tuba Maha, who allowed 
him to erect a church at lanjore Ou applying to 
the Presidency of Madras for assistance to carry on 
this work he was retpitstcd by the goverumtnt, on 
the suggestion of Hyder Ah himself, to act as their 
ambassador m negotiating with him for a contmu 
ance of the peace, and executed the commission with 
success, though war shortly after broke out, and us 
Schwarz thought, not without blame on the part of 
the British Duimg the course of the war, when 
Tanjore was threatened with destruction by famine, 
both fiom the number of fiersons who had taken 
refuge m it and from the refusal of the peasants to 
send m supplies, because they were afiaid of not 
being paid foi them, bchwar/ s aid was effectually 
mterposed, and tlie peasants at once accepted his 
promise as a better guarantee for ])a> ment than any 
formal document which could have been offeied them 
from any other quarter In 1787, when the Rajah 
of Tanjore was on bis death bed, be mtrusted bis 
minor sou and suceessor to the guardianship of 
Sehwarz, who not only accej^ted the ofiice, but dis 
charged it so faithfully and effectually that his pupil 
was thoroughly educated, and possessed a familiar 
acquamtauce with the most distinguished names m 
European science and htcrature At first the slow 
progress which Schwarz made m the conversion of 
the Hmdus was very discouraging, but ultimately, 
as much by his exemplary conduct as by the m- 
fluence of his preaching, the barrier of opposition 
gave way, and m the latter years of his life he bad 
the satisfaction of counting numerous congregations 
of converts both m towns and \ lUagcs The account 
of his labours cannot be better summed up than by 
Bishop Heber — * He was one of the most active and 
fearless, as he was one of the must successful mis 
nonanes who have appeared smee the days of the 
apostles * He died m 1798 Two monuments have 
b^n erected to his memory, one by his grateful pupil 
the Bajah of Tanjore, executed by Flaxmau, and 


placed m the mission church of that city, and the 
other, executed by Bacon at the expense of the East 
India directors, and placed m the Church of St Mary 
at Madras 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTAPT, a German 
pnncipahty, consists of several isolated portions, 
situated between the territories of Fiiissian Saxony, 
the Saxon duchits, and the piincipahtv of Reuse 
It hes on the northern side of the Ihunugian Forest, 
and has an area of 362 square luiles 'J he surface is 
rugged, and the soil by no mt uis fertile , for although 
it is generally cultivated with the greatest caie, the 
com produced falls far shoit of the anim el consump 
tion Perhaps the meint impoitant erop is flax, the 
culture of which is almost univera d A great part 
of the land is devoted to j)asture, and gieit mimliers 
of cattle are reareel The minerals ineludo lead, iron, 
and salt, all of which are worked to a considerable 
extent The principal rnauufaetures are, woollem 
stutls, ironware, glvss, and porcelain The chief 
export, in addition to the minerals and manuf ictures, 
IS wood ^ he inhabitants arc almost all Lutherans, 
there being only 479 Roman Catholics and 81 Jews 
The government is a hereditary and constitutional 
monarchy, with a diet consisting of sixteen members, 
of whom twelve are chosen by general election It 
has one vote in the federal council, and one in the 
diet For administrative purposes it is divided into 
an uppc‘r and a lowei lordship, or the three Landrats 
limtcr, Rudolstadt, Kunigsee, and Frankenhausen, 
HulKlivided into the seven Amtsgcnchtsbezirke, 
Rudolstadt (the capital), Stadtilm, Konigseu, 
Obrwcissbacb, Leutenberg, Frankenhausen, and 
Schlothcim Pop (1895), 88,685, (1900), 93,059 
SC’HW ARZ BURG SON 1 >LKSHAlTShN, a Ger 
man principality cm the iioithcru side of the Thunn 
gian Molest, between the tern tones of J^nissian 
Sixony and the Sixon duchies, and consisting of 
sever d distinct portions, au i, 332 scjuaie miles It 
IS more fertile than Sc h war/burg Rudolstadt, pro 
duemg corn, whuli, after satisfying the home cam 
sumption, leaves a small surplus for exjKirt One of 
the prmeip d souri ts of revenue is tU nved from the 
forests, winch funiish excellent timber I lax also 
IS extensively cultivated, and gre \t numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine are reaiecl The minerals include 
iron, alum schist, and topper vs I’be first suppUts 
sever d smcltiug furnaces and forges, and from the 
two last much alum and vitiiol are made After 
these, the only mauufaeture of any importance is 
pureelam Hie i)rineipal exjiortB are coni, wool, 
wood, ironware, iron, alum, vitrud, lampblack, rosin, 
and fat cattle The government is a constitutional 
and hereditary monareliy, with a diet of fifteen mem- 
bers, five of whom are elected by the pnuce As 
a member of the Germunie Emiure, Sehwarzburg 
Sondershausen sends one member to tlie Bundesrath, 
and one to the Reichstag For administrative pur 
poses it IS divided into an ujijier and a lower lord 
ship, or into the throe Landratsarnter, Sonde rshauseri, 
Anistadt, and Gehren, subdivided into the seven 
Aintsgenehtsbezirke, Sondershauseii (the capital), 
Khiigtn, Greusseii, Ebeleben, Keula, Arnstadt, and 
Gehien The inhabitants are almost all Lutherans 
Pop (1895) 78,074, (1900), 80,898 

bCHWARZENBERG, Adam, Coi NT op, bom in 
1687, was descended from one of the oldest famihes 
of Franconia, and one which has numbered more 
tbn-Ti one chstinguished member He was prime 
minister to the Elector of Brandenburg, was all- 
powerful during the thirty Years’ war, and caused 
great calamities to the electorate of Brandenburg 
through his promotmg an alliance with Austria 
against the Swedish Protestant League When the 
* great elector ’ assumed the reins of government he 
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punished Schwarzenberg bj divesting him of his 
power and imprisoning him in the fortress of Span- 
dau, where he died of apoplexy, March 17, 1641 
SCHWARZENBERG, Charles Philip, Prince 
OF, Austnan field marshal, bom at Vienna in 1771, 
served in the early wars of the French revolution, in 
which he distinguished himself on several occasions 
In 1805 he was at the bead of a division under Gene- 
ral Mack, and at Ulm commanded the ngbt wing of 
the Austnan forces After the fortune of the day 
was decided he forced bis way through the enemy 
at the head of a body of cavalry The battle of 
Austerlitr, at which he was present, was fought 
against his advice before Bennigsen and the Arch 
duke Charles had come up In 1808 Schwarzenberg 
was ambassador to the Russian court, and m 1809 
commanded the rear guard after the battle of Wag 
ram In the campaign of 1812 he commanded the 
Austrian auxiliary corps of 30,000 men m Galicia — 
which, however, remained almost entirely inactive — 
and at the close of the year he received the staff of 
held marshal general In 1813 he was appointed to 
command the army of oliservation in Bohemia, and 
after the declaration of war by Austria Prince 
Schwarzenberg was named generalissimo of the allied 
forces After Napoleon s return ftorn Elba he com- 
manded the allied forces on the Upper Rhine, but 
the contest was decided at Waterloo without his 
participation The prince died in 1820 Many of 
his military dispositions have been censured, and 
Napoleon declared that he could not command 6000 
men — bee Prokesch, Memoirs of Prince Schwarzen 
berg (in German, Vienna, 1823) 
SCHWARZENBERG, Prince Felix Ludw Joh 
Friedr., an Austnan statesman, born 2d October, 
1800, in the lordship of Krumau, in Bohemia, was 
the second son of Pnnce Joseph Schwarzenberg, who 
died in 1883, entered in 1818, as cadet, a regiment 
of hussars, advanced to be captain, and in 1824 went 
to St Petersburg as an attachi^ to the embassy 
Two years afterwards he was sent to London with 
despatches, and joined the extraordinary mission to 
Brazil in 1827 under Baron Neumann Returning 
to Europe he was employed in connection with the 
Austnan embassies at Pans and Berlin, and in 1838 
was apjiointed as envoy himself to the courts of 
Turin and l*arma, a ])osition which he exchanged in 
1846 for a similar one at the court of Naples Re 
turmug to Vienna from Naples in 1 848 he re enteied 
the army with the rank of major general, and 
obtained command of a brigade under Nugent in 
Upper Italy, where he distinguished himself at the 
battles of Curatone and Goito, and before the 
decisive battle at Custozza was fought he had been 
promoted to l)e lieutenant held marshal The cnsis 
in the internal affairs of Austria called him back 
from the camp to the state office After the suppres 
Sion of the popular rising in Vienna in October, 1848, 
he was called to be the head of the new government, 
in whose operations his restless activity and energy 
were soon felt The history of Austria at this period 
IS very much the personal history of Schwarzenberg 
The great object and tendency of his actne states 
manship was to govern Austna as a unity in a mill 
tary and absolute manner — still not without some 
inclination to internal reforms, to establish the pre 
ponderance of the Austrian power m Germany and 
Central Europe, and, m opposition to the system of 
isolation and federalism promoted by Metternich, to 
approach closer to Germany He died m the midst 
of his activity, April 6, 1852. 

SCHWARZWALD See Black Forest 
SOHWEDT, a town m Prussia, on the left bank of 
the Oder, 24 miles south west of Stettin It consists 
of well built houses and spacious streets, partially 


Imed with chestnut trees , and has three Protestant 
churches, a R Cathohc ^urch, a synagogue, and a 
castle of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with a park, a gymnasium, Ac. It has manufactures 
of tobacco and cigars Pop (1895), 10,114 
SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Prussia, in Silesia, 
on the Weistntz, in a fertile valley, 29 miles south- 
west of Breslau It is well built, consisting of good 
houses arranged m two spacious squares, and several 
well formed streets and has several churches, orphan 
asylum, a gymnasium, theatre, Ac Fme pleasure- 
grounds have taken the place of its former fortifica- 
tions. Its manufactures are very vaned, and among 
its industries brewing has long been noteworthy It 
has a large trade in gram and other agncultund pro 
duce, and much fiax, fruit, and sugar beet are grown 
in the neighbourhood Schweidnitz was made a 
regular fortress by Frederick the Great, and figured 
much during his wars In 1807 it was taken by the 
French, and its outworks were dismantled. Pop 
(1885), 23,669, (1895), 26,130, (1900), 28,432 
SCHWEINFURT (ancient Trajectua Suevorum\ 
a town of Bavaria, situated on the right bank of the 
Mam, which is here crossed by several bridges, 24 
miles N N E of Wurzburg It is a place of consider- 
able antnjuity, having long been a free imperial city 
Portions of the fortifications constructed by Gustavus 
Adolphus still remain Among its buildings and 
establishments are a Roman Catholic and two Protes- 
tant churches, a handsome town house, a gymnasium 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus, a real school, Ac 
The manufactures are varied, and one of the most 
important is that of colours (Schwemfurt green, 
white lead, ultramarine) The trade, carried on 
partly by the river, is extensive, and there are large 
cattle and sheep fairs Pop (1900), 15,295 
SCHWERIN, the capital of Mecklenburg Schwe 
nn, beautifully situated between the western shore 
of the lake of same name and other smaller lakes, 
60 miles east of Hamburg It is well built, contain 
mg four chief public squares, besidts five others, and 
a great number of well paved streets It consists of 
the Old Town and a numbei of other quarters, and 
contains four Protestant churches, of which the 
cathedral is a colossal structure m the Gothic style, 
consecrated in 1248 (tower added in 1891) The 
grand ducal jialaec is a fine edifice in the renaissance 
style, on an island between the lake of Schwenn 
and another lake, built in 1845-58 Other edifices 
are the new government buildings (1892), post 
office (1897), the theatre, museum, gymnasium, real- 
gymnasium, town house, Ac The manufactures in- 
clude iron founding, machinery, carriages, colours, 
musical instruments, Ac Pop (1900), 38,662 
SC HWYZ, a central canton of Switzerland, from 
which the whole country is supposed to derive its 
name, bounded on the north by the cantons of Zurich 
and St. Gall, from which it is partly separated by 
Lake Zurich, west by Zug and Luzern, south by 
Lake Luzern, separating it from Unterwalden and 
Uri, and east by Glarus, area, 353 square miles 
It belongs to the so called mountain cantons, being 
traversed m all directions by lofty chains and minor 
ramifications Near the centre is the Mythen, 
6315 feet above sea level, m the west the Rigi, 
5905 feet, m the north the Rossberg, 5195 feet, and 
the Rhone, 4026 feet, in the south east the Pfanne, 
2810 feet, and m the south the Hrusberg, 7412 feet 
The whole canton belongs to the basin of the Rhme, 
more than two thirds of the surface being drained 
by the Sihl and the Lake of Zunch, a third by the 
Lake of Luzern, chiefly by means of the Muotta, 
and the remainder, forming only an unimportant 
portion, by the Lake of Zug Valleys of considerable 
extent are interposed between the mountain diainsy 
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but {i^enerally at such a height os makes their culture 
by the plough impracticable, and hence the chief 
source of wealth is in the pastures, on which vast 
numbets of the finest cattle which Switzerland pro 
duces are grazed In the lowest grounds the culture 
of the V me has lieen attempted, and wine of tolerable 
quality is produced on the nouthem shores of the 
Lake of Zurich The canton is very poor in minerals 
Cotton silk, earthenware, &c, are manufactured, 
and there is a trade in cattle and dairy produce 
Schwyz being the most important of the cantons 
which first threw off the yoke of Austria, has hiul 
the honour of giving the name to the whole con 
federation Its present government is an extreme 
democracy, the whole jx>wer, legislative and execu 
tive, being not only virtually but actually hxlged in 
the male population of legal age, who exercise it 
by holding a general assembly every two years, and 
appointing to all public offices of any importance 
The great body of the inhabitants are Roman Catho 
lies Pop (1900), 55,497 
SCI ACC A, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Girgenti, on the south west coast of the island, 35 
miles \v N w of Girgenti, on the slojx of a steep lull 
It IS liadly built, and among its chief buildings arc 
the cathedral (eleventh century) , some old castles , 
a gymnasium , a technical school , &c The manu 
factures comprise earthenware and saltpetre, and 
there is a small shipyard The sardine fishery and 
the trade in cereals oil, sardines, Sll ait also of 
some importance In the neigh Ixiurhood there are 
warm springs anciently known as Themict bdinun 
time Pop (1881), 22,195 

bCIAENA, a genus of Teleostean fishes, liclonging 
to the section Acanthojiteri, and forming the tyjK 
of a family This genus is allied t<» the Perches, 
but differs in having no tveth on tht vomer or 
palatine bones Theic is a single row of strong dis 
tinctly separated tetth in each jaw, with a few 
smalhr ones among tlu>st of the lowtr jaw, and a 
row of smaller ones behind those of the uppei jaw 
The most imjiortant sjiecies of the genus is tht 
S aquila, the maigrc of the French (set fig at 
IcHruvoLOOV), whose chief habitat is the Mediter 
ranean, though it has also lieen caught on the British 
shores It is fiom 3 to b ft et in length, of a uniform 
grayish silver colour, slightly inclining to brown on 
the back and lightest on the belly the fins are red 
dish brown , the eye is placed high uj) on the head 
The swimming bladder is jx eiiliar, being fringed all 
nnind the edge llns fish is consitlered very good 
eating It is remarkable for being able to make a 
kind of grunting or purring noise 

SCIATICA, a term used in medicine to denote a 
nt uralgic affection, in wfiuh the jiain stretches along 
the course of the great sciatic nerve, that is, from 
the hip along the back part of the thigh towards the 
ham of the leg There is stiffneas and pain, the lat 
ter often excruciating and occurring in paroxysms, 
and increased by any change of temperature and 
moisture^ there is generally swelling of the limb at 
the commencement of the disease, but after repeated 
attacks the limb seems to shrink, owing to the wast 
ing of the muscles In some cases the articulation 
of the hip seems affected, and permanent immobility 
of the limb takes place With regard to treatment, 
if sciatica manifests itself, which it commonly does, 
as a severe form of neuralgia, it is treated in the same 
manner as that disease , if, on the other hand, it is a 
complication of gout, rheumatism, &c , the treatment 
must have reference to the jinmary disease 
SCIENCE AND ART EDUCATION In 1835 
a select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed ‘ to inquire into the best means of extend 
mg a knowledge of the arts and of the prmciples of 


design among the jieople (eapeciall;^ the manufac- 
turing population) of the country' Its report, 
issued m 1836, recommended the establishment of 
schools of design, and accordingly, in 1887, a Council 
of the Government School of Design was constituted 
The school was ojaned in Somerset House on June 
1, 1837, and in 1841 steps were taken to eiicouiage 
the formation of similar schools in the nianufactiinng 
districts An inquiry conducted by a select tom 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1 849 led to a 
reorgani/ation, under w Inch the council was i eplaced 
in 1852 by a Department of Practical Art, with Mr 
(afterwartls Sir Henry)Cole asgcntral superintendent 
and Mr Redgiavt lus art adviser In 1853 the 
Department of Science and Ait cam< into Uung, 
and on the constitution of the Edutation Depart- 
ment in 1856, the former, which had hitherto been 
under the Board of Trade, was amalgamated with it 
The head quarters of the department were lemoved 
in 1852 to Marlborough House, and in 1857 to South 
Kensington, where they hav e ever since been located 
The Department of Science and Art w as incorixirated 
by royal charter on April 80, 1864 On Apnl 1, 
1900, the Education Depaitnicnt, including the 
Department of Science and Art, w'as replaced by 
the Board of Education A brief summary of the 
work and institutions connected with science and 
art may now be given Fuller details are to be 
found in the annually published Directory, Report 
of the Board of Education, &c 

Tile annual parliamentary grant for instruction 
in science and art is applied (a) to the direction and 
maintenance of the Royal Colleges of Science and 
Art and the hcieiicc and art museums in London, 
and of the Geological Museum in Jerniyn Street, 
London, and (h) to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of science and art schools and classes, 
and of local museums of science and art The 
aid IS gi anted in the form of (1) maintenance and 
instruction of teachers and students attending the 
Royal Colleges of Science and Ait, London, and 
other apjiroved centres, (2) loans and grants to 
local museums and to science and art schools, (3) 
payments to the managers of science and art schools 
and classes, and in the form of ceitifieates, prizes, 
medals, free studentships, seholarshijis, and exhibi 
tions Grants are intendKl to sujiplement and not 
to supersede local effort Every scIuh)! or class must 
lie under the superintendence of a body of managers 
rcsjKmsible to the board It must not be conducted 
for jinvate piofit or farmed out to the teacher, and 
it must have local supjiort either in the form of fees 
and subscriptions or of rates levied under the Tech 
meal Instruction Act In counties and county 
Isiroughs m England and Wales which possess an 
organization for the promotion of secondary educa 
tion, such organization, if recognized by the board, 
may notify its willingness to be responsible for 
science and art instruction within its area, and 
where no such organization exists the managers 
may lie the county council or county borough council, 
or a committee thereof, acting under the technical 
instruction acts, or the governing body of a school 
(not being a public elementary school) under the 
endowed schools acts, or a committee formed (1) 
for the special purfiose of superintending and man 
aging a school or class to lie aided by grants from 
the CKiard, or (2) for conducting examinations of 
classes not aided by grants from the board 

The science subjects in which examinations are 
held under the authonty of the board are arranged 
in six groups, for each of which there is a board of 
examiners with a chairman The groups and sub 
jects, with their numbers, are as follows — Group I , 
Pure and Apphed Mathematics, comj)insing 5, 
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niAthematics , 6, theoretical mechanics (two divi 
flions, solids and fluids), 20, navifj^tion, and 21, 
astronomy (two divisions, spherical and nautical 
astronomy) Group II , Engineering, comprising 
1, practical plane and solid geometry, 2, machine 
construction and draw ing , 3, building construction , 
4, naval architecture, 7* applied mechanics, 22, 
steam, and 5p, prictical mathematics Group III , 
Physics, compnsmg 8, sound, bght, and heat, and 9, 
magnetism and electricity Group IV , Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, compnsmg 10, theoretical inorganic 
chemistry, lOp, practical inorganic chemistry, 11, 
theoretical organic chemistry , lip, practical organic 
chemistry, 19, theoretical metallurgy, and 19p, 
practical metallurgy Group V , Geology, Mining, 
and Physiography, comprising 12, geology, 13, min 
©ralogy, 18, principles of mining, and 23, physio 
graphy Group VI , Biology, Physiology, and Uy 
giene, comprising 14, human physiology, 15, general 
biology , 16, roology , 17, botany , and 25, hygiene 
Subject 24, agncultiiral scitnco and rural lumoiny, 
stands apart frt)m all the alnive grouj>s In most of thi 
subjects tlieri are three stages, elementary (or hrst), 
advanced (or second), and lionours (m two parts), 
the most notalilc t x( tption lieing mathematics, which 
consists of seven stages m two divisions, each divi 
Sion having an additional honours stage m two parts 
In the advanced stage ind in part 2 of honours 
there arc two grades of sue cess, first and second class, 
but in HI etion 1 of the i lementary stage of general 
biology, physiography, and hygiene, and m lionours 
when it 18 not divided into parts, there is only one 
grade of sue cess, namely, jiass Success m part 1 
of honours m any suliject is essential to qualify for 
examination in jiart 2 The art subjeeta in which 
examinations are held are the following — 1, linear 
drawing by aid of instrumimts , 2, freehand outline 
drawing of rigid forms from fiat examples , 3, free 
hand outline drawing from the round , 4, shading 
from flat examples, 5, shading from the round or 
solid forms , b, drawing the human figure and am 
mal forms from flat oxampU s , 7, drawing flowers, 
foliage, and objiets of natural history from flat 
examples, 8, drawing tiie human figure or animal 
forms from the round or from nature , 9, anatomic il 
studies of tlu human figure or of animal forms, 10, 
drawing flowers, feliagc., landscajie details, and oh 
jects of natural history from nature, 11, painting 
ornament from flat examples 12, jiamting omaineiit 
from the cast, &c , 11, pnnting from flat examples 
— flowers, still lift, &c , 14, jiainting dmet from 
nature, 15, painting (from natiin ) groups of still 
life, flowers, &e , as t ornpositions of colour , 1 6 
painting the human hgure or animals in monoeliromt 
from casts , 17 painting the human hgure or animals 
in colour, 18, miKlelling oniainent, 19, modelling 
the human hgure or animals , 20, modelling fruits, 
flowers, foliage, and objtets of natural history from 
nature, 21, time sketches in clay of the human 
figure or animals from nature , 22, elementary de 
sign, and 23, drawings from actual measurements 
of structures, machines, &e , apjiliod designs, techni 
cal or miscellaneous studies. Besides these there 
are geometneal drawing, perspective, drawing on 
the blackboard, freehand drawing in outline, model 
drawing, drawing m light and shade from a eist, 
memory drawing of plant form, and drawing from 
life In some art subjects there are three grades 
of success — ^first class, second class, and excellent 
An important part of the work of the board is 
the superintendence and insjiection of schools of 
science, formerly called organized science schools 
A school of science is one in which the instruction 
18 earned on methodically according to one or other 
of the courses laid down in the bo^’s regulations. 


The ordinary elementary course for such a school 
must include mathematics (stage 1), elementary 
physics and mechanics (theoretical and practical), 
elementary chemistry (theoretical and practical), 
elementary art and elementary practical geometry, 
but a somewhat different course is laid down for 
rural schools An advanced physical course must 
compnse mathematics (stages 2-4) , practical plane 
and solid geometry (advanced stage), sound, light, 
heat, or magnetism and electncity (advanced stage, 
with practicil work), and advanced inorganic chem 
istry (theoretical and practical) , and there are also 
advanced mechani(al and biological courses, besides 
special courses for girls Schools of science must 
have projierly equipped laboratories, and a suflicient 
amount of literary or tommercial instruetion is in 
Histed on Manual instruction is also required by 
the board To such scliools the board pays an 
attendance grant of 30s per 400 attendances on all 
students who attend the full course and make at 
least 250 attendancts during the school year, a 
variable grant of not mort than 35s per student, 
determined in actordanee with the inapt ctor’s report, 
giants for practual work, besides certain special 
grants Students in the elementary courses of such 
schools do not sit the regular evening examinations, 
but those doing advanced and honours work have 
the grants for them thus determined 

The person il examinations art held by the board 
m the evenings in Aj)iil and May, and in the day 
time m J une Whe re numerous examinations have 
to be held, or wlicre a large school has to be ex 
dimncd, a special local secretary is appointed by the 
board on the nomination of the managers, or of a 
special committee comjiosed of delegates from several 
liodics of managers Teachers possessing the re- 
quisite cpialihcatuins can earn grants on the results 
of the examinations The rewards to students con- 
sist of certificates prizes, medals, and scholarships 
Each candidate obtaining a success at any of the 
examinations receives a certificate A small number 
of king s prizes of books, instruments, &c , are given 
to those who do best at the examinationb m the ad- 
vanced stage of each science subject, or in the second 
or any higher stage of mathematics, and to those 
who do best in tlie pcrseinal examinations in art 
Bronze med ils are give n to all candidates who pass 
hrst class in part 2 of an lionours stage, anei to 
those who jiass in an honours stage which is not 
di\ leled into jiarts Seven Keiyal Exhibitions of i.50 
pe r annum, ith free instruction for three years at 
tile Hoy il College of Se lence in London or Dublin , 
twenty two N itional Scholarships of 25s per week, 
with flee instruction foi three years at either of the 
leiyal uilleges of science , six Free Studentships, en- 
titling to fiee instruction for three years at the Koyal 
College elf Science, London , ten two year Royal Ex- 
hibitions in art , six two year National Scholarships 
in art , and fifteen Free Studentships at the Koyal 
Ceillege e>f Art are awarded each year in accordance 
with tlie results of the regular science and art exami- 
nations Twenty local scholarships tenable for three 
years at a school of art under the board are also 
awarded each year The Whitworth Scholarships, 
founded in 1808 by Sir Joseph Whitworth, are also 
worthy of mention Unde r the present regulations, 
which came into force in 1887, thirty exhibitions 
tenable for one year and four scholarships tenable for 
three years are awarded each year The exhibitions 
are of the annual value of £50, and the scholarships 
of the annual value of £125 In 1898 science and 
art education in Scotland was placed under the 
supervision and control of the Scotch Education 
Department 

Jtoyal College of Sctenoct Zondotk — In 1851 a 
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Oovenunent School of Mines and of Science was 
opened in connection with the Museum of Practical 
Geology, but little more than a year later the name 
was changed to Metropohtan School of Science 
applied to Minmg and the Arts, and the course i»f 
instruction enlarged The Royal College of Chemistr j 
founded m 1845, was acquired for the nation in 18^) 1 
and added to the metropolitan 8ch(X)l, which reverted 
in 1859 to its first title of Government School of 
Mines In 1872 the school was removed from 
Jermyn Street to South Kensington in 1881 it w is 
reorganized and renamed Normal School of Science 
and Royal School of Mines, and in 1890 it was 
given its present name Thus the Royal School of 
Mines 18 inc*orporated with the Royal College of 
Science, and students entering for the asaociatoship 
of the school of mines receive their general scientihc 
training in the Royal College of Science The col 
lege has a dean and professors of mechanics and 
mathematics, physics, astronoimcal physics, chein 
istry, z(M>logy, Ixitaiiy, geology, metallurgy, and 
mining, and there arc also assistant professors, in 
^triictors, demonstrators, and laboratory assistants 
a clerk and librarian, &c It is primarily intended 
for the instruction of teachers and of students of the 
industrial classes selected by coiiijm titioii in the 
examinations of the Board of Education, but other 
students are admitted so far as theie may lie 
accommodation The associate ship of the Royal 
College of ycience (ARCS ) is gi anted in one or 
more of the divisions me c hanica, phj sics, chemistry 
biology, and geology, and the assoc luteship of the 
Royal School of Mines (A R Ih M ) in irutvlluigy or 
mining The hrst year’s course is the same for all 
seetions, but the second and third years arc devoted 
t> the special branches selected by the students 
Hummer com s(>i art provided for a limited numixr 
of science teaehers 

/v'oyo/ CoUeqc of A rt — The Sc hool of I)t sign and 
Central School of Ait ojiened in 1817 at Somerset 
House was removed to Marllxirough House m IB*),! 
4ind renamed the National Training School of Ait 
In 180b the name was again altc rc (1 ind since that 
dite the institution has been kiunvn ns the Royal 
College of Art It veas transferred to South Ken 
fcingtcui in 18 16 There are professors of painting, 
jure 111 tec ture sculpture and modelling, and design, 
liesides teachers for etelung, stainc d glass, tih piint 
mg stone and marble c utting, tapestry, illuminating, 
The college is intended foi the training e>f art 
masters and misticssis, and for the instruction of 
students in drawing painting, iJlc The number of 
fee paying students is limited to about 150 The 
associatesliip ( A R C A ^ is granted to students who 
pass successfully through a sufhcient course m the 
eolle ge 

Royal CoUfqf of Science^ Jhihhii — In 1847 a 
!Museum of Iiish Industry and Goveniment School 
of Science applied to Mining and the Arts was 
founded m Dublin under the authority of the Othce 
nf Woods and Forests, and m 18 '>8 it was trnns 
ferred to the newly established Department of 
Science and Art After a thorough reorganization 
in ac cordance with the report of a committee of m 
quiry the museum was opened in 1807 undei the 
new name of Royal College of Science, Dublin The 
college has professors of descriptive geometry and 
engineering, applied mathematics, botany, chemistry, 
physics, zoology, and geology and mineralogy, liesides 
a director, secretary, &c The Department of Agn 
culture and Tec hnical Instruction, which was created 
by an act of 1899, is responsible for the administra 
tion of the college, and also of the museum of science 
and art, the national library, the metropolitan school 
of art, and the royal botanic gardens. Several of 


these Wert formeilj under the Royal Dublin Society, 
which was founded in 1731 and incorporated in 
1749 

I ictorut and Albfrt Museum — The art colltctions 
ill this museum oiigmatcd in purchast^t of mcxiels, 
casts, prints and otlitr similar articles niiule for the 
former schools of design fiom 1M7 In 1851 £5000 
was spent m the pui chase of ait objects from the 
Great FAhibitum, and these along with otht r iirtu lea 
constituted llu contmts of the Mustum of Orna- 
mental Alt which was opened in Sqitembcr, 1852 
By means of an annual parliamentary vote con- 
siderable additimiH to the musi urn wen mad<‘ from 
time to time, and in 1857 it was u moved fiom 
Mailborough House to South Kensington Ihe 
buildings have Ikcu extended at vanoiis times but 
much yt t remains to Ik done m this direction I ho 
valuable Sheepshanks beejuest of pictures and draw 
mgs was acquired m 1857, and wuth them a gallery 
of British art was begun The Indian Section, 
fomierly called the Indian Museum, was transfe rred 
to the Science and Art Department by the India 
Ofhee in 187^ The National Ait Library of 90,000 
volumes has grown up along wuth the museum from 
the Ix'ginning, and hius lieen contained in a special 
building since 1884 It includes a large number of 
prints oiiginal drawings, and photographs 

A sen nee museum was intended from the first 
to be foundtd in eonncction with the Science and 
Art DeiMirtnunt, and eolleetions were gradually 
acquired In 1883 the patent museum was trans- 
ferred to the department The colhctions now 
housed in the scientihe poitiou of the Aictonaand 
Allxrt Museum comprise machmeiy and iiiven 
tions, iiwhulmg working models operated by means 
of comjirt SMI d an naval models and marine eiigiius, 
first foinud in 1881 , scientific apparatus for teach 
ing and research, fish culture collections, founded 
on the wank and becpicsts of Mr Buckland, &e 
There is a science libraiy of about 80,000 volumes 
ill connection with the museum Excc pt on students’ 
d lys the museum is open free to the public from 
10 am to 10 1 m , and in it cent years it has been 
ojieii on Sunday afternoons In May, 1899, Queem 
V 1 C tona laid the foundation stone of new buildings 
for the museum, and at the same time the name was 
chinged from Hcnith Kensington Museum to Victoria 
and Albert Muse um The authorities of the museum 
are a science dine tor an art director, an assistant 
direc toi, a senior kee jier, assistant keepers, &c The ro 
arc referees to advise in the purchase of objects for 
the must um The Inane h museum at Be thnal Green 
was establislied m 1872 Its pnntipal contents arc 
the collections illustrative of animal products and 
foods Many of the objects in the \ictorio and 
Allx.it Museum may be given out on loan to schools 
or local muse ums on certain conditiona 

Rdmhurqh bciencc and A rt Musev/ni — The Natural 
History Museum of Edinburgh was founded in eon- 
nection with the University of Edinburgh m 1812, 
and m 1820 it was oiuned to the public In 1854 
the town council, at that time the patrons of the 
university, transfeired it to the Department of 
Science and Art New buildings were opened in 
1866, and additional buildings were comiileted in 
1875 and 1888 The chief ofhcial of the museum is 
the director, and thcie are keepers for the three 
dejiartments of natural history art and ethnography, 
and technology The industrial collections in the 
museum originated in gifts made by the royal 
commissioners of the 1851 exhibition, the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, and many manufacturers. 
In 1806 the present name of the museum was con- 
ferred upon it It includes a library and the collec- 
tions of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 
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Dublin Science and Art Museum — By the Dublin 
Science and Art Museum Act of 1877 the lands, 
collections, and library of the Koyal Dublin Society, 
which has been in existence for nearly a century 
and a half, were transferred to the government for 
£10,000 Owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a suitable site the buildings were not 
erected till 1889-90 There are two chief dejmrt 
ments, the art and industnal department and the 
natural history department The collections of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland form a notalile 
feature of the museum, and there is a good collection 
of Irish antiquities The museum, like the Koyal 
College of Science, the National Library, and the 
School of Art, is now under the Department of 
Agnculture and Technical Instru( turn 

(Jcoloyical Survey of the United Kiiujdom — The 
Geological Survey of Great Britain was begun in 
1832 by Mr (afterwards Sir Henry) De la Beebe in 
connection with the Trigonometrical Survey under 
the Board of Ordnance In 184') it was transferred 
to the Office of Woods and Ffirests, and in tht saint 
yeai the Geological Survey of Irelind was begun 
under Oapt (afterwards Sir Ht nry) Tames, K K 
In 18')3 lx)th surveys were placed under the newly 
established Department of Science and Art The 
(Teologiuil Survey of Scotland was made a separate 
branch under Prof (now Sir Archibald) Geikie 
The successive directors gt neral have lieen Sir 11 
T De la Beehe (184')-')')), Sir Hoderiek J Murchi 
son (1855-72), Sir Andrew C Hvmsay (1872 81), 
Sir Archibald Geikit (1881-1901), and Jethro J 11 
Teall (1901- ) The geological survey map of 

England and Wales on the scale of one inch to a 
mile was completed in 1883, and the work now in 
progress comprises the resumption of the drift sur 
vey on the scale of six inches to a mile, the resump 
tion of the re survey of the coal and other mineral 
districts, the indoor work connected with the one 
inch sheets recently finished, preparations of ex 
planations of sheets and stratigraphieal memoirs, the 
giving of information to government departments, 
and the collecting and rtgistcring of well sinkings 
and borings Owing to tlie complicated structure 
of the Highlands the one inch maps of Scotland 
have not yet been completed, but great progress has 
l)een made in recent years The mapping required 
for the geological survey of Ireland was cornplc ted 
in 1887, and a careful levisioii is now in progress 
The Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street 
was originated in 1835, and in 1851 it was opened 
to the public in its present building Tht director 
general of the survey is director of the museum 
SCIENCES, a term applied to the gencrah/cd 
and systematired divisions of knowledge Science 
and philosophy resemble each other in so far as they 
both have to do with knowledge , but ^\hlle the latter 
deals with the whole sum of knowledge, the forme r 
takes up special branches of it, and it do( s not ncet s 
sarily go back to first principles, like philosophy 
Given a sufficient numlier of interrelated facts, they 
may be so arranged and classified, by referring them 
to the general truths and principles on whiih they 
are founded, as to constitute a well certified and 
more or less complete branch of knowledge, that is, 
a science ‘Science’, says Sir William Hamilton, 

‘ 18 a complement of cognitions having in point of 
form the character of logical perfection, and in point 
of matter the character of real truth ’ As dis 
tinguished from art, a science is ‘a body of truths 
the common principles of which are supposed to be 
known and separated, so that the individual trpths, 
even though some or all may be clear in themselves, 
have a guarantee that they could have been discovered 
and known, either with certainty or with such pro- I 


bability as the subject admits of, by other means 
than their own evidence’ The number of sciences 
lias been greatly augmented since about the fifteenth 
century, when scholasticism received its death blow, 
and the interest in the study of nature was revived 
Previous to that time the sciences were reckoned as 
seven in number, namely, grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music Now 
it would be difficult to state precisely how many 
sciences there are This difficulty also extends to 
their classification According to the different ways 
of regarding them they may be broadly divided into 
theoretic or jmre, and applied or practical, synthetic 
and analytic, deductive and inductive, or otherwise 
Taking the first of these classifications as suitable to 
our pn sent purpose, applied science may be defined 
as ‘a knowledge of facts, eients, or phenomena as 
explained, accounted for, or produced by means of 
powers causes, or laws, pure science as the know- 
ledge of these powers, uiuses, or laws considered 
apart or as pure from all applications’ The practical 
sciences are the application of scientifically obtained 
facts and laws to some practical end To the class 
of pure or fundamental sciences belong mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology or vegetable and animal 
jihysiology, and jisyehology , to the applied or con 
Crete belong geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
meteoiology, geograp}iy,&c The fundamental sae nets 
have a definite sequence Mathematics comes first, 
bee ause, dealing as it does with quantity, it is inde 
pendent of all the other sciences, and yet though it 
does not borrow from any of these, its laws unde rlie 
them all Closely connected with mathematics is 
physics or natural philosophy, which embraces two 
distinct branches, molar and molecular physics, the 
former including mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, 
acoustics, pneumatics, and astronomy , and the latter 
heat, light, and eleetrieity Chemistry succeeds 
physics, for it assumes all the physical laws as they 
an known Biology involves the laws of the three 
preceding sciences, in addition to the more special 
laws of the science itself — the vital laws, as they are 
denominated Psychology, or the science of mind, 
is separated by a wide gulf from any of the foregoing, 
though from its connection with our organism it is 
more or less intimately associated with physiology 
Sociology, or the laws of man in society, is by some 
rei kone*d as a sixth fundamental science The prac- 
tical sciences are all related to and dependent on the 
primary sciences, but are too numerous and varied 
to admit of being regularly classified As ])racti- 
eal sciences may lie mentioned ethics, polities, law, 
jurisprudence, logic, grammar, rhetoric, philology, 
and political economy, navigation, engineenng, and 
practical mechanics, surgery, midwifery, materia 
mediea &c 

SCILLY ISLANDS, a group at the entrance to 
the English Channel, forming part of Cornwall, about 
10 miles from Land’s End They rise abruptly from 
the SCI, form a compact group about 30 miles in 
circumference, and are said to amount altogether to 
about 140 in number , but there are only six of any 
importance, the remainder being mere rocks and 
islets The six are St Mary’s, St Agnes, St Mar 
tins, Tresco, Bryher, and Sampson The islands 
consist mainly of granite, which in some places 
assumes very remarkable forms The climate is very 
mild and e([uable, and plants are thus enabled to 
flourish here out of doors that could hardly be seen 
growing any^vhere else in England The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in flower growing, agricul- 
ture, and fishing Immense quantities of narcissus 
and similar flowers are sent to London m spring, 
and early potatoes and other vegetables are also 
grown The gram crops include a small proportion of 
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wheat. On several of the islands are to be seen 
remains of rude pillars, mrclea of stones, kistvaens, 
rock basins, and cromlechs. The islands are the 
property of the crown. Pop (1891), 1911 

SClikOTAK, a kind of sword In use among eastern 
nations The blade is nearly semicircular m form, 
with the edge upon the convex side This form, 
while ill adapted for thrustmg, is admirably adapted 
for striking 

SCINDE See Sind 

SCINDIA’S DOMINION See Sindhu’s Dom- 
inion 

SCIO, or Skio (ancient Chios, Turluah, SaJct An- 
dassi), an island of Asiatic Turkey, m the Aegean 
Sea, separated from the coast of A^ia Minor by a 
channel not more than 7 miles wide where narrowest, 
and about 53 miles west of Smyrna. It is of a some- 
what quadrangular form, 32 miles long from north 
to south, with a mean breadth of about 12 miles, 
area, 5 OS square miles The surface exhibits a num 
her of limestone ndgea, separated from each other 
by verdant and fertile valleys, and presents much 
scenery of a very beautiful description Tliere are 
no perennial streams, but an abundant supply of 
water, both for domestic and agricultural purposes, 
IS obtained from numerous Urge wells In this way 
a constant verdure is maintained, and valuable crops 
arc raised The principal products are wine, oil, 
cotton, silk, and more especially m istic, which may 
be considered as the staple of the island The qiian 
tity of cereals is very limited The trade is chiefly 
m dried fruit, preserves, cattle, and salt Population, 
of whom a large portion are I'urlcs, about 70,000 
Before the war of Greek independence Seio was 
peopled almost entirely by Greeks, who enjoyed 
greater privileges than were usually conferred on 
their countrymen, and were generally in comfortable 
circumstances Their numl>er at this time has liet n 
estimated at 130,000 The part which tluy took m 
the war appears to have (exasperated the Turks 
beyond measure, and provoked tlu ni to retaliate by 
fearful atrocities Having made themselves masters 
of the island in 1822, they are said to have put 
40,000 persons to the sword, often under circum- 
stances of horrid eiiulty Scio contends for the 
honour of having given birth to llom< r Notwith 
standing its ancient celebnty, it possesses few anti 
quities In April, 1881, the island suffered dreadfully 
from repeated shocks of earth<piake, almost all the 
houses being thrown down and meny thousands of 
people being killed and wounded 

SCIO, or Kastuo, the chief town of the island 
of Scio, situated near the middle of the east coast, 
consists of houses built for the most part of htwn 
stone or bnck, and generally with teriaced roofs It 
IS defended by a castle, and cairns on a consider- 
able trade In 1881 it was thrown in rums by an 
earthquake Its harbour, which is formed by two 
moles, has two bghthouses Pop 14,500 

SCIOPPIUS, Kaspar, a celebrated saicmt and 
controversialist, was bom at Neumark in the Pala- 
tinate, May 27, 1576 He studied at Heidelberg, 
Altdorf, and Ingolstadt, and afterwards, m 1589, tra 
veiled in Italy Havmg here attracted the notice 
of Pope Clement VIII, who thenceforth became 
his patron, he renounced Protestantism, and the 
whole of his subsequent career was marked by ven- 
omous attacks on his former co-religionists In a 
work agamst Joseph Scaliger, who had incurred his 
enmity for some remarks he made regardmg his 
conversion to Catholicism, he ridiculed with the 
bitterest satire the ancestral pretensions of that 
author, and also attacked Henry TV of France for 
having granted civil hberty to the Protestants In 
1608 he published several other works against the 
VOL. All 


Protestants In the following year, being at Venice, 
and mterfermg m a dispute me Venetians had with 
the po^ve, he was oast into pnson, but was soon 
after set at liberty, when he visited Vienna, and 
was raised b} the emjieror to the rank of count pal- 
atine In 1611 he published two works against 
James I of England, for which he got a severe cas 
tigation a few years later in !Madnd fn»m the ser- 
vants of the English ambassador Not thinking his 
life safe there he fled from Spain to Ingolstadt, and 
there issued his Legatus Latro against the ambas- 
sador In 1617 he settled at Milan, and renewed 
more fiercely than ever his pen and ink warf ire with 
the Protestants, who, he doi hired, ought all to bo 
exterminated, man, woman, and child In the inter- 
vals of this to him congeni il occupation he devoted 
himself to philological studus The Protestants 
were not the only ones who felt the w eight of his 
pen, the Jesuits likewise came m for a sh ire of his 
hate, in consequence of their refusal to do him some 
favour His rancorous life terminated November 
19, 1649 Scioiipius was a man of immense learn 
mg, prodigious memory, and great acuteness, but 
‘his quarrelsome disposition, his strong inclination 
to satire, and his intolerance, constantly involved him 
in disputes which reflect discredit upon his char- 
acter ’ Of his vvorlcs, which are stated at over one 
hundred, many of which, however, he published 
under assumed names, the most important are Ven 
smiilmm libri IV (Nuinberg, 159b), Suspectarum 
Leetionum libn V (Niirnb 1597), Commentatio de 
ArteCritica(Nurnb 1597),Grammatua Philosophica 
(Milan, 1628), Paradoxa Literaria (Milan, 1628), &o 
SCIOTO, a river of Ohio, in the TTnited States 
Its general course is south, its length about 200 
miles, and it flows into the Ohio liiver by a mouth 
150 yards wide, bt tween Portsmouth and Alexan- 
dria. It IS navigable for boats about 130 miles, and 
18 connected witli the Sandusky by a portage 4 miles 
long The country w itered by this river is known 
by the name of the Scioto country, and is remark- 
ably fertile 

SCIPTO AEMILIANITS AFIlTCANUS MI 
NOll, Publius Cuhnfi ius, son of Ij A( milius Paul- 
lus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and adopted son of 
P CorucliUH bcipio, the son of Scijiio Africanus Major, 
was bom about 187 B o He began his public career 
at the age of thirty, when the Homan senate was 
about to despatch a new army to repress the distur 
bances in Spam Exasperated by the constant 
failure of the wars against the Spanish tribes, the 
people obstinately refused to serve At this juuc 
ture Scipio came forward, and by a spinted and 
powerful harangue, made such an impression on the 
public mind that a multitude of Homans of all classes 
voluntanly enlisted In B o 152 he accompanied the 
consul Lucius Licmius Lucullus to Spain as mili- 
tary tribune, and by his disinterestedness, courage, 
affability, and firmness gamed the love and esteem 
of the army, at the same time conciliating the Span- 
iards by his magnanimity and kindness In BO 
149 the third Punic war broke out, and Scipio fol- 
lowed the army to Africa. He served under the 
consul M Manlius Nepos, and by his courage and 
vigilance rendered important services to the cause 
of the Homans, ac({uirmg the admiration and esteem 
of fnend and foe ahke Manlius, his commander, 
could not forbear to recommend the young hero m 
the most emphatic manner to the senate Hence in 
BO 147, contrary to the usual custom, not bemg of 
the legal age, he was unanimously chosen consul and 
leader of the forces against the Carthagimans Ao- 
coinpamed by his fnends and among them Polybius, 
the Greek historian, he proceeded to the seat of war 
and assumed the command of the Homan troops. The 
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Cartbaginiane defended themselves with a desper- 
ate courage, and displayed the greatest heroism and 
sternest resolution, but although they were able to 
hold out until winter brought a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities, on their resumption the genius 
of the general and the perseverance of the devoted 
troops effected the reduction of Carthage (which see) 
no 146 Lsolius, the valiant fnend of Scipio, first 
ascended the walls of the city with his soldiers 
With unparalleled fury the Carthaginians resisted 
the Homans, even after they bad entered the city, 
and much blood was spilt before the conquerors 
could fully reduce it IJy the express command of 
the Koman senate this rival of liomc, once so |)Ower 
ful, was demolished and burned The sight of the 
rumed city affected Scipio to tears He was hon- 
oured with a magnificent triumph at Rome aftc r the 
war was terminated, and was suniamed the ununqer 
Afneanus After he had lived for some time as a 
pnvate citi/en ho was sent with other ambassadors 
to Egypt, to Kmg I’tolemy hucigetcs, wliuc he was 
much admired for his genuine 1 Ionian moderation, 
and his noble thirst for knowledge When he 
returned (ho 142) ho was eleeted censor In this 
ofbco he frcijuently urged the degenerite Romans 
to return to the simplicity and frugality of their 
fathers, he even punislieil severely some respectable 
citi/uns for tin ir extravagance R C 134 he entered 
on his second consulship, m order to put an tnd to 
the war which had long been carried on with Nu 
manti i, a bravely defended city m Spain After a 
siege of eight montlis he forced the citi/ens, who 
were dying of hunger, to surrender For hia con 
qiKst of this powerhil (ity a tnnmph was decreed to 
Scipio, and he received the surname of Aumaniinus 
In the last years of his life he made Inmst If many 
enemu s among the people by opposing the measures 
of tht popular party, ami tspeei illv the agrarian law 
of 'rdioriuH (Iracchus, of which I’apirius Cnbo, and 
(J Gracchus, the tribunes of the ptojiU, were the 
great supfiortere On the monnng after giving his 
support in the si nati to a measuie vnIik li would ha\e 
rendered tho law nugatoiy, and whidi was keenly 
opposed by the leaders of the pi ople, Scipi > was 
found dt 111 111 hiH bod (n o 1 29) Who murdi red him 
never transpired, but Carbo was stiongly suspected 
of having done the deid Like the elder Scipio 
^Vfncaxius, he was a Roman of the liightst stamp, ho 
united couiago with magnanimity, wisdom with 
humility, ])atriotiHm wutli modi ration and forecast, 
and benevolent e with unshaken probity 

SCiriO AFRICANUS MAJOR, Fubiius Con 
NELIUS, one of the most illustriouH of Roman wamors, 
was born about 235 nc Ills first public appear- 
ance was at tho battle of the Tumus m 218 Bu, 
where he is said to have saved the life of his father 
Two years later he w'as one of the few w ho esi ija d 
from the fatal battle of Cann e, when he succeeded 
in gatheimg together the remains of the defeated 
army, and by his courage and resolution was tho 
means of saving Rome In 212 bc he wasunam 
moubly elected anlile, and a few years after was 
a{)poiuted proconsul m Spain Heie he ovorcamo 
the enemy, not merely by his courage and conduct, 
but also by bis magnanimity and kindness His first 
successful enterprise of importance was the contiuest 
of New Carthage, the stronghold of the Carthagin- 
ians m Spam For the kindness and magnanimity 
he displayed on this and other occasions towards the 
native Spaniards he was rewarded by numbers of 
them attaching themselves to his standard The 
next year (209 b c ) Scipio totally defeated Hasdru- 
bal, Hannibal’s brother, notwithstandmg his advan- 
tageous |X)8ition, but was unable to prevent him 
ooUeotmg more troops, and eventually crossing the 


Pyrenees to the assistance of Hannibal In the 
meanwhile the Carthaginians collected a fresh army, 
which was led by Mago and Hasdrubal the son of 
Cisco Scipio attacked them and after a long and 
bloody engagement destroyed the greater part of 
them. The result of this and subsequent engagements 
of minor imfiortaTice was that the Carthaginians 
were wholly dnven from Spain, and the greatest part 
of that country sulijeeted to Rome The victorious 
general entered Rome in triumph amid the loudest 
acclamations of the people Scipio now besought 
the senate to allow him to lead an army against 
(’arthage herself, and he was accordingly empowered 
to go to Sicily with an army and a fleet, in order, 
after mature deliberation on the means of effecting a 
landing on the coast of Africa, to execute the plan 
which he had formed From Sicily Scipio des- 
patched his friend LaLliiis to make a descent on the 
African coast This expedition was so far successful 
as to determine Scipio to lead across all his forces, 
but during the first campaign he was unable to effect 
much His proconsulate, however, being jirolonged 
until the war shouM be tc rminated, he prosecuted 
hostilities with increased vigour, and with such suc- 
cess as to oblige the Carthaginians to recall Hanni- 
bU fiom Italy ’bhe Carthaginian army, however, 
had been by this time so much reduced that thit 
general was able to effect but little, and after some 
fruitless negotiations for peace the great battle of 
Zama was fought 19th October, 202 BC, which 
resulted in the total defeat of the Carthaginians 
The latter, on the advice of Hannibal, sought for 
pc ace, which was gr uited on very hanl conditions 
On hiB return to Rome Scipio was honoured with a 
triumph, and received the surriime of Afnranus 
After this he disc liargc d, in a pr wseworthy manne r, 
the office of censor, l)ut he lost the favour of the 
people, berause he defended with zeal the preten 
Bions of the senate He afterwards became his 
brotlu'r s lieutenant, whe n the war broke out with 
Antioch ns, king of Syria This war was brought to 
a successful close m BC 189, and beipio thereiijum 
retired into jiiivate life He was not long permitted 
to rest, however, without e\pt iitncing the enmity of 
a paity in the state who wen hostile to him First 
his brother IjUcius was impiisoned and his property 
coiihscated, on an alle‘ged chaige of misconduct in his 
dealings with Aiitiochus ’1 his was followed up by 
charges brought against Scipio himself When his tnal 
came on he contentetl himself, m answer to the accu 
nations of his enc lines, with reminding them of what 
he hid done for the republic, and ended by saying 
that this was the anmversiry of the defeat of Han 
ml) d at Zama, and callc d upon the people to neglec t 
all dispute s and lawsuits, and following him to the 
Capitol, there re tin n thanks to the immortal gods, 
and pray that they would grant the Roman state 
other citizens like himself Tho elfect of his speech 
w is to strike shame into tho minds of the people, 
who immediately followed lum to the Capitol, leavmg 
the accusers alone in the forum beipio immediately 
quitted Rome, and retired to his villa at Litemum, 
where he spent the few remaming years of his hfe 
He died, it is believed, m B o 183, the same year as 
his great opponent Hannibal On his death-bed he 
is said to have requested th it his bones should be 
buried at Litemum, and not m his ungrateful country 
SCIRE FACIAS, a judicial wnt, most commonly 
used to call a man to show cause to the court whence 
It issues why execution of judgment passed should 
not be made out 

SCIRFUS See Bulrush. 

SCIRRHUS, or Hard Cancer, is the most fre 
quent vanety of cancer It has its seat Bometimee 
m the stomach, rectum, and elsewhere, but by ta* 
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most frequently it attacks the female breast If 
detected m time it can be removed from the breast 
with every prospect of success 

SCISSOR-BILL (Rhynchopa a penus of 

Landae or Gulls, so named from the possession of 
an elongated lieak of compressed fonn, the lower 
mandible exceeding the ujqier one in length, and 
shuttmg into the latter somewhat after the fashion 
that the blade of a knife does into its handle ^’his 
curious beak is of an orange colour at its base, and 
black at its tip This birtl, which inhabits the coasts 
of Amenca and Afncji, is coloured of a dark brown 
on the upper aspect of the head and body , the under 
surface l>emg white, and a band of white ninmng 
across the wmgs The nests are constructed on 
marshy grounds and islinds The eggs uunilier 
three, and are of a white colour, spotted with bnm n 
The average length of the Scissor bill is about foot 
In its habits it appears to fly swiftlv across the 
surface of the water, skimming the sea with its bill, 
and in this way picking up surface molluHCs and crus 
taoeans, whilst it also afipears to feed on the coasts 
and to dexterously open the shells of molluscs 
SCTSSOllS See CiniFRY 
SOLA VONI A See Si vi onia 
SCLERODP.HMIC and SOLKROBASIC CO 
RAL These terms are applied to mdicate the two 
great laneties of corallum, or coral substance (see 
CoRAi ) secreted by the At tino/oa, or highest group of 
Ccelenterate organisms The sclerodermic \ariety 
IS the most t>pical of the tu o kinds, and is rt prt sented 
by such forms as the Madrepores, MilUftoies, Fun 
gidsB, or * Mushroom Chorals , AstrTPida , or Star Oor.ils , 
Meandrma, or Braui C\)rUH, Kugosa, and by many 
other groups The sclerodermic (oral is sttreted as 
its first characteristic, within the tissues and bodns 
of the j)oly|)es or secreting animals, the tissue whith 
18 more immediately count (ted Mith its fonnatioii 
bemg the endaon or inner lavtr of the ectoderm (see 
Ska- AN i- monk) 'Jhe ectodenn, it niav be further 
noted, forms the outer layer of the body m Co len 
terata, the inner or second layer into which the 
body tissues are divisible being known as the endo- 
derm Dana tenns the 8clero(ionnie coial a tii^ue 
aecretioriy from the fa< t of its intimate relatums to 
the tissues of the At tinoroa, 'I his variety of coial 
may readily be rccogni/ed from the fact that the 
living [larts of each polype are more or less ])erfectly 
represented m the coral structuri, and it may l»e 
rejircscnted as the secretion of a single ]>olypc, or 
as that of a com}>ound organism Ihc parts to be 
distinguished in the sclerodermic coral st c roted by 
each polype comfinse, firstly, a c} lindrical outer wall 
known as the thcca^ which corresponds to the circular 
l)ody wall of the Actinozcxin whi(h secretes the cor 
allurn The upj)cr jiart of the sjiacc within the theca 
is vacant, and is occupied during life by the livmg 
parts of the secreting organism To this upjier por- 
tion the name of caJice has been given Below the 
calice the lower portion of the thecal chamber is 
(hvided by vertical ]>artition8 named septa, which 
radiate from a common centre outwards towards the 
theca itself These septa thus divide the thecal 
chamber into a number of loculi or chambers, and 
spring from the common centre formed by a pillar or 
column rising from the base of the thecal chamber, 
and to which the name of columella is given Some 
of the septa springing from the thecal walls do not 
reach the central columella, but stop short of that 
structure These latter septa are therefore termecl 
secondary and tertiary septa, accordmgly as they 
are of longer or shorter extent, or they may simply 
be termed pal% The septa of the sclerodenmc coraU 
liUt, as the coral structure of each coral secretmg 
polype is termed, correspond to the mesenteries 


(primary, tertiary, and secondary), or vertical parti* 
tiona seen m the ordinary Actinozoa — such as the 
Sea anemones — whether secreting coral or not And 
the columella, or central pillar, occupies that part of 
the interior of the InKiy caiity of the poljpe, which 
lies below the imperfect or open digestive sac or sto- 
mach of these forms, and which forms the floor of 
the somatu or bod \ caMty 

In addition to the \ ertic^ septa and pall, well seen in 
the transverse section of a scknxlerauc corallite, cer- 
tain other partitions must also be noted Thus, when 
a longitudinal section is made of many such corals, 
transverse or dnseinnunt a springing from 

the sides of the septa may be seen, and these trans- 
verse partitions, thei efore, di\ ide the loculi or cham- 
bers m a more or less ( ompletc degree Occasiomdly 
also the septa may exhibit their sides as bearing pro- 
cesses, which may unite with neighbouring processes 
so as to form what are termed ai/nafituuhi, or cross- 
bars or pro}>8 runnmg across the loculi like thc^ l)ar8 
of a grate Sometimes also, instead of the dissepi 
mental partitions just described, hon/ontal partitions 
named talnilee may be developed, which extend like 
complete flats or floors of a house across from wall 
to will of the theca Externally, and on the outer 
suifice of the theia, vertical ribs or lines named 
coatii may be developed, these latter corresponding 
to the internal sejita. And crothreev ansing from 
the sides of the costa may rt'prescnt external (lissepi- 
ments, whilst an outside layer luiown as the epithet a 
may correspond to external and coalesced tabuhe 
Lastlv, the common medium or coral substame 
siereted by the individual polypes of a compound 
mass, and which serves to connect and bind together 
these polypes, is known as the ccennuhi/ma, this 
latter uirresponding to the cccnosarc, or connect- 
ing medium formed by the living tissues of the 
polv pes Home times, as in the family Aleyonicho, the 
Bcleroclormic corallum may be rejirosentecl simply by 
detached spicules, or needle like bodies of calcareous 
or luuN nature In 'labulato Corals the transveise 
partitions known as tabula, are well developed, these 
partitions being also w'^ell seen in many Kugosa 
(which sec) Jn the Oigan pipe Coral {Tuhipma 
?aM?wa)the thecf forming tubes for the polyiios, and 
the epithcca, which form external tabula) or hori- 
zontal floors, are well cxcmplific d 

I’he BcleroboHic, or second variety of coral struc- 
ture, 18 very chircicnt in its nature from the sclero 
dermic kind The sclerobosic corallum is well exem 
plified in the lied Coral {Coralhum rubium) of 
commerce, in the laia hippuria, or Mare’s tail Coral, 
in the IVnnatuliche, or Sci pens (see Pknnatula), 
m the Gorgonia., &c It is termed by Mr Dana a 
‘ foot secretion,’ in contradistinction to the tissue 
secretion or sclerodermic vaiiety, and in reality par- 
takes of the nature of an exoskclcton, similar to the 
shell of a crab, for example, m that it is formed by 
the outei surface of the ectoderm — the external layer 
of the bod V of the secreting polypes The sclerobasic 
coral further forms a hard internal axis, upon which 
the living polypes are supported, and which they 
serve at the same time to conceal A piece of red 
coral, for cxamide, may in this way be compared to 
a tree, the baik of which is represented by the livmg 
polypes, whilst the internal parts correspond to the 
hard coral structure At the same time, it is to be 
noted that as the sclerob isic coral is formed by the 
ectoderm or external surface of the polypes, and as 
it exists m the form of an mternal axis, the external 
secreting surface of the polypes is inverted and turned 
inwards, this inversion of the external surface serving 
to explain what would otherwise appear a most 
anomdouB circumstance The sclerodermic coral wot 
noted to be readily distinguished by its showing the 
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separate caps or coral structures secreted by the 
individual polypes The sclerobasic coral, on the 
other hand, im perfectly smooth, and presents no such 
separate cujw or structures to show where the indi- 
vidual polypes were lodged — since, in fact, as already 
remarked, the polypes themselves are situated ex- 
ternally to the sclerobasic coral axis In this view 
the sclerobasic coral is also seen to be invariably 
associated with compound organisms, since it is really 
formed, not by the tissues of the pKilypes themsehes, 
but by the ccenosarc or connecting medium which 
binds the various individual members of a colony 
together 

hCLLIlOTIC COAT See Eve 

SCOLECIDA, a class of animals usually included 
in the sub kingdom Echinozoa or Anniiloida, and 
represented by such forms as the Tcpniada, or Tajie 
worms, by the Nematclmia (see these articles), and 
by other fonns lioth of parasitic and non parasitic 
habits 'I'hc nann Scolcc ida may in greater part, so far 
as the rnajonty of its included organisms is concerned, 
be regarded as synon>mous with the more general 
name Knto/oa, or I’arasitcs, but the class Scolecida, 
at the same time, include s several groups of animals 
which are not in any sense parasitic, and which evince 
a struc tur(3 more or Ic ss nc arly allied to that of para- 
sitic fonns Such non jiarasitic forms are represented 
by the Kotifcra (which see), or Wheel animalcules, 
now generally placed among the Scolecida, by the 
Turbcllaria, and a section of the Nematoid Worms 
It may lastly be noted, that whilst the name Ento/oa 
may be n tamed for general use, and to include the 
I)ara8itic forms, it must lx* abolished in a scientific 
sense, and when the class Scolecida in its entirety is 
discussed None of the forms included in this class are 
* worms’ in tlic popular acceptation of the term Many 
are undoubtedly worm like in fonn, but possess no 
further connet tion or relationship with the great group ! 
of the Annelida, or true Worms, which is represented 
by such forms as the Leeches, Earth-worms, &c 
'I’he characters of the class Scolecida, as a class or 
main division t)f aniin ils, and those wlmh relate them 
to the class Eclimodermata (Sea urchins, Star fishes, 
Ac ), may peril ips bt limited to the possession of a 
system of vessels communicating with the extenor 
of the body and branching out within their bodies, 
and known as the ‘water vascular’ system The 
poBsesBion of tins system, indeed, forms the one great 
eharac tenstic b> winch the class Scolec icla retains its 
place among Eehino/o U animals, and through which 
it becomes allied to the well defined group of Eehino- 
dermata Kecogni/ing this one character, the fur 
ther constitution of the Scolecida must be looked 
for in the characters presented by its divisions, which 
evince among themselves gieat ciiflFerences m struc- 
ture and habits And it must be regarded as no 
light or easy task foi the taxonomists of the future 
to classify and arrange in a more satisfactory manner 
the heterogeneous groups included m this aberrant 
class 

The Scolecida are divided into the divisions Platii- 
elmta^ or Flat worms, Nematelmuij or Round worms, 
and lioUfa a, or Wheel animalcules The Platyelmia 
incude the orders Tcpnmcia (Tape worms), Tiematodaf 
or Flukes, and TmbeHatm (non parasitic fonns such i 
as Planana and Nemertidans) The Nematelmia are 
represented by the orders Acanihocephala (Thom- 
headed worms), Oordvaceat or Hair-worms, and 
Nematoda, or Round worms Whilst the Jiottfei a, 
desenbed m the article of that name, are non-para- 
Bitic, free organisms, which, save m the possession of 
the water vascular system, exhibit no affinities with 
Scolecida in general See idso Nbmatklmia, Para- 
sites, Plattelmia, &c, and illustrations at the 
article Mollusoa 


SCOLOPENDRA See Centipede and Myria- 
poda 

SCOMBER See Mackerel. 

SCONE, a village of Scotland, a littk above Perth, 
on the Tay, with Established and United Free 
Presbytenan churches The village of New Scone 
consists of neatly built houses, and contams 1483 
inhabitants, chiefly engaged in handloom weaving 
Of Old Scone the pnncipal remains are a market- 
cross Its ancient abbey, in which the kings of Scot- 
land were wont to be crowned on the stone of destmy, 
now in Westminster Abbey, is only represented by 
inconsiderable rums, and on the site of its ancient 
palace now stands the elegant modem mansion of 
the Earl of Mansfield 

SCORE, in music, the original draught, or its 
transcript, of a musical composition, with the parts 
for all the different voices or instruments arranged and 
placed in juxtaposition, so called from the practice of 
drawing the bar thniugh all the parts As a general 
rule the highest part should be placed uppermost, the 
others under it and eacli other, according to the low- 
ness of the part All the parts of a chorus should 
be plac cd together the 8f)prano standing on the upper 
staff, the mezzo or second soprano (if any) on the one 
immediately below it, and so descentling m the fol- 
lowing order — contralto, second contralto (if any), 
tenor, second tenor (if any), bass, and, lowest of all, 
second bass (if any) A good musician is able to form 
a pretty elr>8e idea of the effects the composer intends 
to produce by carefully reading the score iShort 
SCO) c IS a compressed method of writing concerted 
vocal music on two clefs, the soprano and alto being 
arranged on the treble or G clef, and the tenor and 
bass on the bass or F clef, ledger lines lieing used for 
the lower alto or the higher tenor notes 

SCORESBY, WiLi lAM, an eminent Arctic naviga 
tor, was bora at Crojiton, in Yorkshire, 6th October, 
1789 His father was noted as one of the most danng 
and successful commanders in connection with the 
northern whale fishery, and his son adopted the same 
career, making his first voyage with him on board 
the Dundee while yet only ten years of age In 1803 
father and son sailed on board the Jiesolutum of 
Whitby, and made voyages together for the next 
eight years, the elder Scoiesby acting as commander 
and the younger as chief mate The latter kept a 
careful journal of the voyages, and during the winter 
months, when the vessel was laid up in port, attended 
classes in Edinburgh Univ ersity, where he soon made 
himself proficient in all the branches of knowledge 
connected with his profession, including, more espe- 
cially, natural history and physical science While 
engaged in the Arctic wliale fishery the JResolutton 
attiuned in May, 1806, the successive latitudes of 
W 60' 28", sr 1' 53", and 81" 12' 42" N , and once 
reached as far north as 81“ 80', the nearest point to 
the jK)le until then reached by ordinary navigation 
In 1811, when young Scoresby had just attained the 
age of twenty-one, the command of the Resolution 
was resigned by his father, and he was unanimously 
elected his successor by the owners Through infor- 
mation commumcated by him to Sir Joseph Banks, 
government was induced in 1817 to fit out an expe- 
dition under Sir John Ross to discover the north- 
west passage, an object which occupied the atten- 
tion of the admiralty for several years, and after 
being abandoned for some time was accomplished 
m 1860 by Sir Robert MacClure In 1820 Captain 
Scoresby published a work entitled An Account of 
the Arctic Regions, with a History and Descnption 
of the Northern Whale-fishery, which established 
hiB reputation as one of the most original observers 
and scientific navigators of the day It was followed 
m 1823 by a Journal of a Voyage to the Northern 
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Whale^Bahery, including ReBearcbes and Diacovenes 
on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland About 
the same time be quitted the whale bshing, and in 
x824 was elected a fellow of the Iloyal Society 
Always a man of deep religious views, these ^^ere 
strengthened in his retirement, and he reached to 
devote himself more exclusively to the promotion of 
Christian faith and practice He accordingly entered 
himself as a student for the chu*'ch at Queen s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, took his degree of B 1) in 1834, 
and shortly afterwards received holy orders with the 
degree of D D Ilia first charge was the Manner’s 
church at Li\ er|>ool, then just established, and from 
this he afterwards remov ed first to Exeter, and then 
to Bratlford, in Yorlcahire, of which he acted as vicar 
for several >ear8 Latteily he resigned hia ofhce, 
and retired to Torquay, in Devonshire, where he 
died on ‘ilst !Maich, 1857, at the age of sixty eight 
Though mamly occupied by the duties of hia sacred 
calling, in the prosecution of which he laboured with 
great earnestness and accept nice, Dr Scoresby re 
tamed to the last a li\ely interest in scientific mves 
tigation, and more es(>cciall3 in that of magnetism 
and its relation to nuMgation Various treatises 
were published by him on tins subject in the Philo 
sophical Transactions, the Traneuictions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, the Reports of the British 
Association, and the Edinburgh Philosojjhical ,lour 
nah They weie afterw ards given to the world m an 
improved and enlarged form, under the title of Mag 
netical Investigations, of which the first part appeared 
in 18S% ^he second m 1843, and the thinl m 18 *52 
With the Mew of pursuing his researches in mag- 
netic science, and more especially detennining the 
influence exerted over the compass by inm vessels, 
he made a voyage to Australu in the ill fated fioi/al 
Chai fer, which afterwards jh rislu d so disastrously (»n 
the W elsh coast Ife w as rt cc iv t d with gre vt <1 ih 
tmction at Mclliourue, ami had the degree of M A 
conferred on him by the rcc' ntly erected univeisity 
m that city In addition to the works already men 
tioned, Dr Scoresby is the author of i )iBcour8C8 to 
Seamen, Memorials of the Sea, coiiipnsmg— 1, Sab 
baths in the Arctic Rtgions, 2, Ihe Maiy Russel, 

3, My Father, being recoids of the adventurous life 
of the late William Scoresby, Es(j , of AMiitby, and 

4, The Franklin Expedition He also published 
% treatise entitled Zoistic Magnetism, or original 
researches in Mesmeric Phenomena. A biography 
of him was jmblished by lus u< phew, R H Scoresby 
(8 VO, London, 1801) 

SCORl’lO^ ('sec Emomotoci, PI HI ), a genus 
of Anuulose niiiinals (Arthropiida) belonging to the 
class Arachnida, which aUo includes the Spiders, 
Mites, licks, &,c J.(ike all othei Araehmda the 
Scorjuons possess eight legs, but tht y i-ri distin 
guished from the Sjudera by the possession of a dis 
tinctly rmged or annulated t ul or abdomen, termm 
ating in a hooked claw or ‘ tel son,’ which latter is in 
reabty the outlet and f ing of a poison gland situated 
at its base The tail or abdomen consists of twelve 
somites or segments, and it merges gradually into 
the autenor ce}>halothorax, consisting, as lu all Arach 
mda, of the united he id and chest The four paira 
of limbs are borne by the thorax or chest segments, 
and the maxillary palpi (organs of touch belonging 
to the maxill.]e or lesser jaws) are largely develofied, 
and constitute a pair of formidable nipping claws or 
chelte These latter appendages, therefore, give these 
ammals the appearance of being provided with five 
pairs of bmbs Eo true antennae or feelers are 
developed as m insects, but the mandibles, or larger 
jaws, which also terminate in nippers or cheliceras, 
are believed m reality to represent the antennae of 
other Arthropodous classes. The breathmg m the 


Scorpions is carried on by means of pulmonary or 
lung sacs, each of which is formed by an involution 
of the integument of the body, and coii tains lamellss 
or vascular plates, m which the blood is exposed to 
the air, admitted to the sats through special aper- 
tures known as stigmata. In Scorpions four pairs of 
pulmonary sacs exist, and these exist on the sides of 
the Iwdy , the stigmata lieing cat h surrounded by an 
elevated ridge or margin, named a peiitroma 

The Scorpions are included m a spttial order of 
the class Arachnida, known as the order Arthro- 
gastra (‘jointed abdomens ) or Pedipalpi — the latter 
name having been applied to the <h\isiou from the 
foot like charattor of themaxill irv palpi The eyes, 
which are of the simple kind, and at t nanu d ocelli, 
number six, eight, or twelve Belnud the last pair 
of legs in the Scorpions two cui lous comb like appen- 
dages are found The function of these appendages is 
unknown, but the generative organs open between 
them The female Scorpions are said to exhibit great 
care for their young, and tarry them on their backs 
for several days after being hatched, whilst they tend 
them carefully for alxmt a month, when they are able 
to shift for themselves Scorpions generally live m 
daik places, and under stones 'I'he food consists 
chiefly of insects, which they seize by means of their 
choliU, and sting to death The sting is not necos 
saiily fatal to man, but may prove dangerous to 
persons of weakly constitution The poison is said 
graduollv to lose its effect on man, so that the more 
frecjuently a person is stung the less noxious do the 
effects of the sting become Painful effects follow 
the sting, such as nausea, s welling of the bitten part, 
&c The remedies most to be relied uj)on appear 
to be ammonia, tobacco, ijiiHacuaiiba, Ac, together 
with wann aiiplications to tlie limb, and attention to 
prevent the spread of the vii us, as by tv ing a ligature 
alK>ve the wound, to prevent the jioison spreading 
through the circulation 

Tho Scorjiious chiefly inhabit warm and tropical 
regions, several genera {Amhoi tonus, &c ) being com 
piiKcd within the onlcr Tht But/ius afu, or Rock 
8( orjiion (which see) of Afnca, is one of the most 
familiar spec les 

The Book Scorpions (Chclifi ridie, set fig 61 on 
»Iatc), of whuli a common siictics is the Cheltfer 
Vidert, arc so named fiom their presenting a close 
resemblance m outward form to the true Scorpions 
Tho Book Scorjiious are, however, included m the 
lower group ( Ttarhcaina) of the class Arachnida, and 
arc distinguished by the f ict tliat the maxillary palpi 
are very large, and form iiipiung claws, whilst they 
want the jointed tail of the true Scorjiions They 
are generally found living amongst old books, and 
feed on the minute mst cts winch also inhabit such 
situ itions These Arachnidans ai e usually included 
m the Older Adelai-throsornata, which ilso comprises 
the well known Harvest Sliders, or Jffialangidoe 
(which see) The general colour of then bodies is a 
brownish red An allied genus, Ohisium, also occurs 
in libtaiies, this latter being distinguished fiom the 
Chelifcrs by the entire cc}»hilothorax, tliat of Che 
lifer being marked by a transverse groove, whilst 
Chclifu possesses two and Obisium four eyes See 
also Arachnida 

I'he Scorpions are first represented in a fossil state 
m the Carboniferous Period In these rocks the 
genera Lono) plus and Of/chphthalmus are found, the 
O senwi of the Bohemian coal measures bemg the 
most remarkable form 3 his species possessed twelve 
eyes, disfiosed in a circular manner 

SCORPION FISH, or Sea-scorpion {Scorpana)^ 
a genus of Teleostean (Acanthopterous) fishes, be- 
longing to the Tnglidse or Gurnard family In this 
genus the body is covered with promment scales, and 
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the ocdpat ie grooved. The first dorsal fin possesses 
eleven spines, the second dorsal possessing one spiny 
ray and nine or ten soft rays The anal fin is short, 
and has three spines and five soft rays The Red 
Scorpion^fish {Scorpcena Bcrofa) is a familiar form, 
and is recognized by its red colour, marked with 
brown on the fins and body A large brown patch 
marks the first dorsal fin, lying beti^een the sixth 
and nmth spines Its average length is about 18 
inches The flesh is unpalatable and dry, but an oil 
is obtained from the liver The head is armed with 
spines and angular projections, which have no doubt 
gained for these fonns their name of Scorpion fishes 
The Spotted Scorjnon fish porcus) is a second 
species, and, hke the preceding form, occurs in 
Bntish waters, as well as in the Meiterranean, 
Atlantic, and tropical seas Ihe latter species is 
brownish red, siiotted with black, and marbled with 
brown The average length is from 12 to 15 inches 
The head and mouth an large, as m the former 
specitts, and provided with s])ines and projections 
The pectoral fans are roundf d, of large si/e, and the 
ventrals are jugular in position— that is, are placed 
beneath the jiectorals on tht throat 

bCOltrJON hLY {Pfmorpa, ste PI I at Enio 
MOlO(n), a genus of insects belonging to the onlei 
Nturo])Ura, oi that of tin l)ragon flits, and mtluded 
in the family I'anorjud t , of the suborder i’lani 
peiinia. I'he head in this genus is prolonged to 
form a beak or rostrum 'i he body is long and 
slender 'i'he legs are long, the tarsi being five 
jtunted, and two spur like proee^ises exist on the 
tibia or shins The namt Scoijuon fly is deiived 
from the apj lendagt s seen attache d to the abdomens 
of some spccit s The m lU in the common sjiecies, 
for example, has the sixth and seventh joints of the 
abdomen attenuated, and cajiabU of t xtensive motion, 
whilst the last joint foims a jiaii of forceps resem- 
bhng those of the J^^arwigs When at rest this tail 
is curled over the back, but win n irritated the force j>8 
are used as weapons of oflciuo or defence The 
antenute are long and slender, and three ocelli or 
simple eyes exist ^J’Iuho forms are found chiefly in 
damp situations, and in tlie vicinity of hedges The 
mouth IS placed at the extremity of the rostrum 

SCOllPION SHEJJi, the inmc given to the 
shells of certain (lastcropodous ^lolluses, belonging 
to the family Strom bid i , from the jirojecting spines 
with which the shells aie provided Q'htse shells 
are also known by the name of ‘S))ider shells for 
the same reason The Common fcictirpion or Spider- 
shell {Ptcroteras lambt<f) is coloure*d of a m(»ttled 
chestnut, variegated with white and orange lines 
Internally its hue is pale brown and yellow Its 
length IB 3 or 4 inches The ( )r inge Mouthed Scor 
piou shell (P awantuut) is cohuind a eieamy white 
outside, and orange within, and its curved spines 
are white and of glistening a]>pt ar nice The chaiae 
tc nstic feature of these shells is the possession by 
the outer lip of the shell of the elongated processes 
already alluded to, and one of these processes forms 
a posterior canal close to the spire of the shell 
I'hese shells are chiefly found in the Indian and 
Chmese Seas, and the genus Plnoccras is repre 
sented by many fossil species, beginning m the Lias 
SIC formations. P Occam (Neocomian) is a familiar 
fossil species 

SOOliZONEBA, a genus of plants of the natural 
Older CompositsB, sub order Chicoraceae, with yellow 
and occasionally rose-coloured flowers The species, 
which are numerous, are chiefly indigenous to Southern 
Europe and the East The Common Scorzonera {S 
H%span\ca)i ^ native of Spam and the south of 
Europe, has long been cultivated m English kitchen- 
gardens for its edible roots. The root is about the 


thickness of a man’s finger, is dark-brown outside 
and white within, long and tapenng gradually It 
contains a milky-like jmee, and has a mild sweetish 
gummy taste It is prepared by scraping off the 
outer nnd, steepmg m water to divest it of its bitter- 
ness, and then boiling The name Viper’s Grass is 
sometimes given to tins plant, either from the shape 
of the rocjt, or horn its BUf)f) 08 ed properties of curmg 
snake bites S (jiasti folta has roote similar in quality , 
S dtLi< toaa is the species most cultivated as an escul- 
ent at Palermo, and the gummy root of S tuberota 
is eaten by the Kalmucks 

SCOT, Kkoinali) or Reynold, one of the first 
and bcjldest writers against the belief in witchcraft, 
alchemy, aetiology, and other prevalent superstitions 
of hiH time, was a grindson of Sir John Scot of 
Scotshall in Ki nt, and w is bom probably about 
1538 lie studied it Hut Hall, Oxford, but re 
turned home without taking a degree, and devoted 
himself to the study of old and obscure mystical 
authors, and the pleasuics of gardening, until his 
death in 1599 Tht work on whieh his honourable 
reputation is founded is entitled llie Discovene of 
Witelieraft, and was published m 1584, its design, 
says its author, is to prove the eommori opinion of 
witehe s contracting with elcvils, spirits, familiars, and 
their power tei kill, teirture, and consume the bodies 
of men, women, children, and other creatures by 
disease, their flying in the: air, &e , to lie but ima 
ginary anel erroneous conceptions’, and to expose the 
practices of witehrnongero, conjurers, enchanters, and 
seiothsayers, alsei the delusions e)f alchemy, astredogy, 
legerdemain, ‘and many other things that have long 
Ix^en hieldeii, themgh very necessary to be known for 
the undeceiving of judges, justices, and juries, and 
feir the preservation of poor people ’ The good sense, 
boldness, anel hum uiity of the writer emly brought 
upon himself the vvrith of King James I , who 
orelered the first editiem of tlu book to be burned by 
the eommein hangman and who attempted a reply 
to it in ins Hemoriology Refutations were also 
published by Meru Ckisiubon, Joseph Glanvil, and 
others See JDr Brinsley Ni( liolson s introduction 
to his edition of the vvoik (188(>) 

SCOT and LO’J\ an old legal phiase apphed to all 
parochial assessmeuts for the poor, the ehureli, light 
lug, eleansing, and watching Up till the Reform 
Aet of 18^2 the memhers of Parliament and mum 
cipal oflicers m certain English boroughs were elected 
by scot and lot voters, that is, those who paid those 
assessments 

SCOl'ER (or Surf) DUCK (Oukmia), a genus 
of Aiiatidne or Ducks (Nat itores), belonging to the 
1 uligulinse (I’ochards) or Sc i ducks, which frequent 
the occ an, and have the hinder toe provided with a 
broad membranous lobe The bill in the Scoter 
IS broad, short, has its tip flat, and ixissesses a 
tubercle on the upper mandible at its base The bill 
is terminated by a nail like process The sides of 
the bill aie provided with broad laminae or plates, as 
m all other Lamellirostral Natatores The wmgs 
are not very powerful The food of the Scoters con 
sists chiefly of Mollusea and other animals, for which 
they dive and grope in the mud of shallow waters 
I he most familiar species is the Common or Black 
Scoter {O nuji a), which shows a deep black plumage 
in the male, the bill and legs being of the some 
colour The upper mandible is marked on its dorsal 
BUI face by a bne of orange colour This bird aver- 
ages the common duck in size, and the females are 
coloured of a dark -brown hue It occurs m the 
Arctic regions m summer, but comes southwards 
to the British coasts in wmter The flesh is unpal- 
atable on account of its strong fishy taste, but this 
quality permits its bemg eaten by Roman Catholics 
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dnnng Lent^ and hence in some parts of France 
these birds are largely shot and captured at that sea- 
son. The Velvet Scoter-duck (0 fused) is found in 
the northern Scotch islands, Orkney, &c , m winter, 
but is less common than the other species 

SCOTISTS See Duns, John, and SoHOLAfiTicisM 

SCOTLAND, the northern (hvision of the Island 
of Great Bntain, between lat, 64" 88' and 68" 40' 
80" N , and Ion 1" 46' and 6® 8' 80" w It is separ- 
ated from England on the south east by the Tweed, 
south-west by the Solway Firth, and south partly by 
the Cheviot Hills and partly by an indefinite moor 
land tract, known anciently by the name of the 
Debatable Land, and is bounded east by the North 
Sea, and north and west by the Atlantic Ocean 
The greatest length, from N n e to s a w , between 
Dunnet Head and the Mull of (xallow ay, is 287 miles 
The breadth vanes exceedingly Measured from 
north east to south west, between Kmnaird’s Head 
and the Mull of Kintyre, it is 217 miles, and on the 
parallels of 56', 67“ and 68“ respecti\ ely, 120, 125, 
and 48 miles Between Alloa on the Forth and 
Dumbarton on the Clyde the width Is dimmished to 
88 miles, and farther north, where a kind of penin 
sula IS formed by the Dornoch 1< irth on the east and 
Loch Broom on the west, it does not exceed 24 miles 
These measurements apply onl} to the mainland, 
and there fore when the true area is to be ascertained, 
it IS necessary to add the nutin rous islands which 
or in groups line its coasts, and form one of 
their peculiar features On tlie eist coast tin so 
islands are so few and sinall as neit to rcepiire' special 
notice, but on the north aie the two laige groups of 
the Orkneys and She tl uids, ciuh sufiie leiitly large 
to form a separate county, w liile on the we st i se rus 
of groujis, known b\ the ninies of the Hebrides anel 
Western Isles, stretch almost unintciiui»t< dly from 
north to south, at a short elistinee from the eoast, 
and though neit formed into separate counties, form 
no insignificant portion of the whole art a of the 
country The large st of the m ire Le wis and 1 1 irris 
North Uiat, South Uist, Skye , Mull, 1 ura, and Isl ly 
In the south west the islands of Arran and Bute 
(with the Cumbraes, &c ) have Ixcii deemed of auffi 
cicnt importance to lie forme d into a separate county 
under the name of the county of Bute The tot il art i 
of the country, including the islaiiels is 29,8] 9 hepnm 
miles, or 19,084,060 acres, the pejpulation in 1891 
was 4,025,617, or about 113 jiersems to the square 
mile, in 1901, 4,472 000 Feir de senptive ge ograjihy, 
agriculture, manufactures, trade, &c , see our article 
on Briiatn 

Ctnl Uutory — Scotland was know n to the lioni ms 
by the name of Caledonia, and according to Latin 
authors it was inhabiteel by over a score of barbarous 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, who were polygamists 
and idolaters, their religion being drftidical, and their 
social condition so utterly unsettle d that they were 
called robbers by their more ti\ ih/ed invaders They 
were exceedingly brave and hardy, and fought with 
short spears, daggers, and shields They dwelt in 
miserable huts, and disdained the use of clothes In 
the latter half of the first century of our era Julius 
Agncola led a Boman army north of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, and after a des)ierate and pro- 
tracted struggle with the natives succeeded m 
reachmg as far as the Firth of Tay, his fleet mean- 
while exploring the coasts He could not, however, 
complete the conejuest of the country, and retired 
behmd a cham of forts which he had constructed 
between the Firths of lorth and Clyde Several 
other attempts at conquest were subsequently made, 
the most notable bemg that of Septiimus Severus, at 
the head of an expedition which penetrated m 207 as 
far as the Moray Firth. A treaty of peace was con- 


cluded with the Caledonians, but no sooner was the 
Boman anny withdrawal than the natives rose in 
insurrection. The emperor was organizmg a force 
for their complete subjugation when he was inter- 
rupted by death at Eboraeum (York) in 211 During 
his residence m the island Severus rebuilt the wall 
between the Tyne and the Solwav originally erected 
by Hadrian, and on the final abandonment of Bntain 
by the Bomans in 446 they repaired this ram parti 
and that between the Forth and the Clyde From 
this date and for some eamtunes later the pi edomm- 
ant race of Scotl ind is known m hisfiiry as the Piets 
(See Piois) The country of the Piets extended 
from the Firth of h orth along the st a coast to the 
Pentland Firth, it was bounded on the west by th' 
country of the Scots, which extended along the 
western coast to the modem county of Boss The 
Scots were a Celtic people from Ireland, who, under 
their leader Fergus, succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in Argyle alMiiit 503, and quickly extended 
their dominion north waid This people had been 
convei’ted to Christianity by St Patrick, and their 
chief 18 said to have rec( ived the blessing of the saint 
himself in tally life The country of the Piets was 
bounded on the south by the Firth of Forth and the 
province of Ijotionia (Lothian), then in possession of 
the hnglish, whilst the country of tin Scots had its 
southern boundary m the Fiith of Clyde and the 
Kingdom of Cfiimbna, the territory of the mdeiien- 
dent Britons 

The rtign of Fergus the Scot lasted only three 
years, that of his son Domangart five 'I’he two sons 
of the Utter, Comgal and Conran, reigned succes 
sively, the firat for thirty two and the second for 
twenty two yeirs It was the fate of Conran to 
enter mto hostilities with the Piets, an event that 
must sooner or later have occurred between such 
neighbours, and of which this seems to have been the 
conimenceiiicnt, and m the battle that ensued lietween 
him and Biidei 1 he was defcati d and slam He 
was succeeded by (\>nal, son of his brother Comgal, 
to the prejudice of his owm family, and thus was 
laid the groundwork of a war of succession, that 
produced yeirs of confusion and bloodshed In this 
reign Columba began the conversion of the northern 
Piets, Iona bemg given to him by Conol for the use 
of the mission H is nephew Aldan laid claim to the 
throne, and successfully sustained it by force of arms 
Aldan proved a powerful and energetic pnne e, and 
mvaded successfully the English teintory several 
times, but towards the end of his reign he suffered 
a severe defeat from Ethelfnd of Northumbna at 
Degsastan After Aldan a line of kings suececdod, 
whose* obsimn and contradictory history, even if it 
could be effectually cleared up, would searet ly recoin 
pense the trouble With the more powerful Pictish 
kings, as well as with the Britons of Cumbna^ the 
Scots were engaged m almost incessant conflict 
They seem to have been for some time under a sort 
of subjection to the Northumbrian jinnees, but re- 
gained their indejiendence on the defeat and death 
of King Kgnd, in battle with the Piets at Nechtans 
mere m 685 About the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury we find the Scots making rajiid progress m 
civilization and population, while their neighlxmrs the 
Piets were weakened by civil strife, occasioned by 
rival claims to the throne Kenneth, the son of 
Alpm, succeeded on the defeat and death of his father 
m battle agamst the Piets in 836, to the Scottish 
throne Some years later he laid claim to the Pictish 
crown, as the nghtful heir in the female Ime, ^icklv 
overthrew the feeble Wred, the last of the Ifictish 
kings, and stepped mto his room in the year 848 

Kenneth MacAlpin, after feeling himself firmly 
seated on the throne of the now united kmgdoms of 
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tihe Scots and Piets, turned his arms against Eng- 
land, invading Lothian, then still belonging to that 
country, six times, and burning Dunbar and Melrose 
He was also called upon to resist the inroads of the 
Norse pirates, under the terrible Eagnar Lodbrog, 
who penetrated through the country as far as Clunie 
and Dunkeld In addition to those enemies he bad 
the Bntons of Cumbna, who, alarmed perliaps at the 
growing power of their now formidable neighbour, 
invaded his territory and burned Dunblane He 
appears to have held his own against his numerous 
enemies during his eventful reign of sixteen years 
He removed the palladium of the Seots, their steme 
of destiny, from Argyle to Scone, transferred the 
royal residence to Foi teviot in Stratherne, whieh had 
been the Pictish ca|:)ital, and removed the venerated 
relics of St C(jlumba from Iona to Dunkeld, whore 
he built a chureh, and whi<h he erected into the 
ecclesiastical capital of his kingdom 

Kenneth MacAlpin was succeeded by his brother 
Donald III , according tf> one set of chroniclers 
a feeble nilcrand unprincipled epicure, and to others 
a brave and enterprising prmc < , who, after a reign 
of five years spent m wars against the English of 
Northumbria, died, and was snc( ceded by his nephew 
Constantine II , eldest son of Kenneth MacAlpin, 
m 863 1’ho accission of this jirince occurred at a 
calamitous period in Scottish history The Danish 

f irates hiving secured a footing on the shores of 
rcland after half a centiiiy of conflict, turned 
their attention now to Scotland Irom Dublin, 
their chief hirbour, successive fleets of these Ost- 
men, as the Danes of Ireland were called, entered 
the Firths of ( lyde, Forth, Tay, Moray h irth, &c , 
wherever plunder could most abundantly be found, 
and during the interval from 806 to 881 a series of 
these disastrous visits had occurred, in which the 
whole of the coast of Noi th Britain was ravaged with 
merciless thoroughness Constantine met the Danes 
on several occasions with more or less success, until 
he was defeated and slain in the decisive battle of 
Crail in 881 lie wis siueeoded by his brother I 
Aodh or Hugh, who was killed after a reign of one 
year by his rebellious subject, Grig (Latinized by the 
monkish ehromelers into Gn gorius), a inaarmor or 
earl of the distrut between the Sfjey aii<l the Dee 
^rhe monks of St Andrews, to whom ho was very 
liberal, bestow upon biiii the title of the Great, and 
represent him as tlio eoiKpuror of the Britons, lush, 
English, and Danes, as tlie very Aithur of Seeittish 
history He was expelled m and was suceeeeled 
by a scion of tho old family, named Donald IV, 
who fell in the moment of victory fighting against 
the Danes from Irel iiid, w ho h ul pushed in through 
the countiy to the walls of its capital, Forte\iot, in 
904 To him succeeded Constantine III , son of 
the Aodh above mentioned 

The reign of Const mtme III was chiefly sig 
nahzed by the Danish m\a8ion8, which still con 
tinned to be the principal events of Inglish and 
Scottish history In the eighteenth year of his leign 
the invaders sailed up the Clyde m great force, but 
were met at linmore by the Scottish king at the 
head of a powerful army of his ow n subjects, strongly 
reinforced by the Anglo-Danes fiom the Danelagh 
of Northumberland The battle lasteel a wht>le day, 
and the Danes were compelled to retire after an 
obstinate stniggle, and many years elapsed before 
they repeated their hostile visits to Scotland This 
alhonce with the Northumbnan Danes brought down 
upon Constantine the a engeance of Athelstane, king 
of England, who at the head of a powerful army 
overran the Scottish territory, without, howeier, os 
far as we can learn, having succeeded in bringing the 
Scots to any important engi^ment. Constantme 


now entered into an alliance with the Danish kiag9 
of Dublm and Northumbria, Owen, prmce of Cum- 
berland, and numerous Danish and Norwegian princes 
and jarls In 937 the allies, conveyed m a fleet of 
615 ships, entered the Humber, and disembarked 
at Bninanburgh, where they were encountered by 
Athelstane In the battle that ensued, the first 
of a senes of unfortunate combats by Scottish pnnees 
in England, and perhaps the greatest which had 
been until then fought upon English soil, the allies 
were defeated, five Danish vikmga, four northern 
jarls, and the son of Constantine were slam Weary 
of conflict the Scottish king laid aside his crown 
for a monk’s cowl, retired to the monastery of 
St Andrews, and there became a Culdee abbot, 
dying m 953 He was succeeded m the royal 
dignity m 943 by Malcolm I, son of Donald IV 
It seems highly probable that m the time of Constan- 
tine the ecclesiastical primacy was transferred from 
Dunkeld to St Andrews, and the royal residence to 
Scone At the latter place, m the sixth year of bis 
reign, the king, Kelach, the bishop, and the Scots 
swore to observe the laws and discipline of the faith, 
and the rights of the churches and the gospels, which 
appears to indicate the meeting of a sort of council 
of a combined ecclesiastical and civil nature, accord- 
ing to the form that obtained both among the Celtic 
and Teutonic nations of this period 
No sooner was Malcolm I seated on the throne 
than a rebellion broke out, headed by the Maarmor 
of Moray, which was, however, quickly suppressed 
and its leader slam During this reign a part of the 
Kingdom of Cumbiia, compnsmg the modern Cum- 
berland and the northern part of Westmoreland, 
which had bet n wrested from the Britons by Edmund, 
king t)f England, was bestowed by that prmce on the 
Scottish king iijion the condition of his defending the 
north part of the island against the incursions of the 
Danes On this grant was founded the claim of 
homage m ide by the English kings upon those of 
Scotland, which m later times formed the cause or 
jiretext of the protracted struggle between the sister 
kingdoms In tho reign of Kenneth, Malcolm’s 
successor, the Scottish terntones were still fuither 
increased by the cession of Lothian by Edgar of 
England, and by the conquest of the British kmgdom 
of North Cumbna, or Strath Clyde The last addi- 
tion to the south of Sc otland was made m the reign 
of Malcolm 11 (100 ^>-34), son of Kenneth, to whom 
the Earl of Northumberland ceded the Merse and 
Teviotdale, thus extending Scotland on the east coast 
08 far as the Tweed Malcolm was succeeded by his 
grandson Duncan, a prmce far too weak for the times 
He was assassinated at Bothgowanan (‘the smith s’ 
dwelling), near Elgin, by men acting under the 
instructions of his cousin Macbeth, in the year 1040 
The reign of Macbeth, though that of a usurper, was 
a beneficent one, and all the old chronicles are filled 
with descriptions of the peace and prosperity of 
Scotland dunng the greater part of his rule The 
people were, indeed, so satisfied with their sovereign 
that they made no movement on behalf of the famUy 
of Duncan, so that the aid by which they were 
1 estored was den\ ed from aliens and enemies Backed 
by an army furnished by his uncle, Siward, earl of 
Northumberland, Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, 
matched into Scotland, and after a senes of battles 
Macbeth was defeated and slam at Lumpbanan, m 
Aberdeenshire, in 1057 See Macbeth 
The reign of Malcolm III , sumamed by his Celtic 
subjects Canmore or Cean-molir (‘ Large Head’), was 
long and prosperous His great natural talents had 
been unproved by his education at the court of Edward 
the Confessor The conrmest of England by William 
of Normandy involved Malcolm in many a serious 
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straggle Edgar Athehng, the heir of the Saxon line, 
and many of the Saxon nobles, sought and found 
refuge in Scotland Malcolm mamed Margaret, the 
sister of the fugitive prince, who is said to have 
introduced into her court a degree of refinement 
remarkable for that tune, and to have contnbuted in 
many waj s to soften the nide manners of the people 
The Scotch king twice inv aded England w ith success, 
but William, having collected a large army, in his 
turn advanced mto Scotland, and compelled Malcolm 
to do homage for those lands which he held withm 
what was accounted tlie 1 nglish territory Malcolm 
Canmore and his eldest son were slam in attempting 
to take Alnwick Castle in 1093, and Margaret sur- 
vived only a few days 

On the death of Malcolm the Celtic tribes, at 
tached to their old customs, disregarded the claims 
of Malcolm s remaining children, and placed his 
brother Donald Bane on the throne, but ho was 
driven from it before he had reigned a year by 
Duncan, a natural son of the late king, who now 
seized the sceptre In 1097, however, Edgar Athel- 
ing, obtained a force from the English king, and sue 
ceeded in gaming the kingdom for Edgar, the law ful 
son of Malcolm After a short reign, distinguished 
by no remarkable event, Edgai was succeeded by his 
brother Alexander I , a pnnee whose reign is chiefly 
Bignali/ed by his severe administration of justice A 
consjiiracy agamst the king’s hfe was baffled by the 
vigour of his measures ITe assisted Henry I of 
England in a war with the Welsh, and died m 1124, 
leaving the throne to his younger brother David 

The reign of this pnnee is one of the most remark- 
able in Scottish history He soon found his power 
endangered by Malcolm MacHeth, the troublesome 
Maarnior of Boss, who marched through the country 
as far as Stracathro, in horfarshire He was diiven 
back, however, by the royal troops, and compelled to 
Burrcmlcr, he was kept under lestramt, and his lands 
were parcelled out among persons (several of whom 
were Norman strangers) who were to hold them as 
crown vassals On the accession of the usurper Stejdien 
to the English throne in 11 35, to the piejudiiceof Maud 
or Matilda, only child of Henry 1 and niece of David, 
the latter marched an army nearly uj) to the gates of 
Durham to enforce the claims of Ins kinswoman 
Here the two kings met, and came to an arrange 
ment m a cunous shape, which has been explained 
by the supposition that, whatever he might give or 
take, David would not admit the title of Stephen 
This family quarri 1, combined with a growing hos- 
tility to the aggressive Normans, led to another 
invasion of England by David, at the head of what 
may l)c described as a countless horde of undisciplined 
savages rather than an organi/cd army They were 
met by a small band under the Norman barons of 
the north of England at Noithnllerton, and m the 
tumultuous combat that ensued, known in history 
as the battle of the St indard (1138), were completely 
defeated But Dav id was able to keep his unwieldy 
army on the English side of the border doing an 
mhnity of mischief, and Stephen, owing to his other 
difficulties, had to take the position of the weaker 
party At the treaty of Dm ham he acknowledged 
Henry, the son of the Scottish king, as Prince of Nor- 
thumbria, and retained only the fortresses of New- 
castle and Durham The rest of his reign was sjient 
m peace, and in successful endeavours to improve the 
moral, social, and ecclesiastical condition of the people 
WEile yet Pnnee of Cumbria he had begun the 
establishment of the Glasgow bishopnc He ^justed 
the bishopncs of Dunkeld, Moray, Aberdeen, Boss, 
Caithness, Brechm, Dunblane, and Galloway Among 
the religious houses for regulars, which m the same 
manner go back to his reign, are Holyrood m Edm- 


burgh, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, Dryburgh, New 
battle, and Kiiiloss His services to the church 
procured for him canonization as a samt, but the 
emlowmenta so taxed the royal domains and posses- 
sions that one of his successors bitterly charactenzed 
him as a * sair sanct for the crown ’ All along the 
eastern coast of his dominions were planted Norman, 
English, and hleiiiish uilonies, which gradually pene- 
trated into the Intel lor (then occupied by the Celts), 
and established the language, literature, and manners 
of that Teutonic race which forms the population of 
the greater part of Scotland David encouraged ami 
secured the new institutions by introducing a system 
of written law, which gradually su^ierseded the old 
Celtic traditionary usages, and the first genuine col- 
lections of Scottish legislation thus belong to his 
reign At his death in 1153 he was succeeded by 
his grandson Malcolm IV , a boy not quite twelve 
yeais old This prince had both a feeble body and 
a weak mind, and his reign of twelve years is only 
remarkable for his giving up Northumbria to the 
English king 

On the deith of Malcolm IV in 1165 the crown 
fell to his younger brother William, who is known, 
for no very certiin reason, by the title of William 
the liion Early in his reign he followed his cousin 
Ifenry of England m his foreign wars in the hope, 
probably, of his services being rewarded by the resti 
tution of Northumbria This was a favour Henry 
could not be induced to grant, and William flew to 
arms ami in an unlucky moment invaded the dis 
puted ttrntory, devastating it in the foslnon cha 
ractenstic of these invasions, with fire and sword 
One day he rode incautiously away too far from the 
mam body of his anny, and was captured by a band 
of Yorkshire barons, by whom he was handed over 
to the English king, then posted at Northampton 
England was not deemed a safe enough place of cus 
t(>dy for a prisoner so valuable, and he was removed 
to lalaise, m Normandy There he was detained 
till December, 1174, when he consented to declare 
himself a vassal of England, and to do horn age for his 
whole kingdom, and to admit English garrisons into 
the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwielc, Jedburgh, 
and lloxburgh fortunately for Scotland she had 
never virtually to submit to compliance with the 
humiliating conditions of the treaty of Ealaisc 
Almost immediately after the accession of Bichard 
Caur de Lion to the English throne he restored the 
position of the Si ottish kingdom, by absolutely with 
drawing what he had described as the conditions his 
father had extoitt d from William by new deeds and 
m consequence of his captivity Bichard took an 
obligation of 10,000 merks as the price of this dis 
charge, a sum which would go to help him m his 
crusading expedition William showed his gratitude 
for the restoration of his independence by continuing 
a faithful ally of England until his death in 1214 

Ills son and successor, Alexander II , a youth in his 
seventeenth year, took the side of the English barons 
in their struggle with King John, m the hope of 
recovering the Northumbnan and Anglo Cumbrian 
provinces, and, mdecd, the barons professed to put 
Alexander m possession of them After much blood 
had been shed, and the border lands repeatedly 
devastated, Henry III agreed m 1237 to give the 
King of Scots certain manors in Cumberland and 
Northumberland, not in sovereignty, but in feudal 
property This was accepted, and a border line was 
laid down which has never since been altered to any 
considerable extent The rest of Alexander’s reign 
was spent in extendmg his authority more firmly 
over the territory north of the Moray Firth and in 
the Western Highlands He died m 1249, m the 
small barren island of Kerrera, which fronts the bay 
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of Oban, while on an expedition to assert his feudal 
■npenonty over the ruler of Argyle and the Isles 
His son, Alexander HI , a boy of eight years of age, 
was crowned with unusual pomp at Scone, l^th July, 
1249 He had been betrothed when an infant to the 
Princess Margaret of England I'heir nuptials were 
celebrated at York in 1251, and Alexander did hom- 
age to Henry for his English possessions The latter 
demanded homage for his kingdom of Scotland also, 
but the young king replied that this affair, on which 
he had not consulted his proper advisers, was too 
important to be discussed on a festive occasion like 
the present Nine years later we find the royal 
couple again at the English court, where a daughter, 
named Margaret, was bom to them Three years 
later there was a memorable invasion of Scotland by 
Haco, king of Norway, the concluding act in the 
career of the Norsemen or Danes in this kingdom 
In the summer of 1263 Haco sailed from Bergen with 
a fleet of over 1 00 vessels, carrying a numerous araiy, 
for the purpose of recovering such of the Western 
Islands as had formerly belonged to his crown, but 
which had been wrested from it by the Scots l^ass 
ing round by the Orkneys he descended the wtst 
coast, levying heavy contributions wherever be 
touched, aril] at last cast anchor betwten Arran and 
the coast of Ayrshire I'he winter was jiropitious to 
Scotland Storm followed stonn, breaking uj) the 
mighty fleet, by vt ssels running foul of each other, 
getting stranded or d ished against the rocky shores 
One of these disasters brought a crisis Some g dh ys 
were stranded near the village of Largs, and their 
crews on getting ashfiro met with a hostile rec( ption 
Ilie fleet sent assistance, but fresh bands of the 
armed Scotch peasantry were quickly hurrying up, and 
at last Haco, resolving to do battle, landed a force 
After a long and fierce struggle the Norwegians fled 
to their ships The shatteied remnant of the fleet 
had to work round tht Mull of Cantyre, and then 
along the west coast, still tomnnied and suffering 
losses by foul weather, until tlu y reached the ( )rk 
neys, where old King Haco died on the 12th Dec 
1203 In 1200 Magnus TV, the new king of Nor 
way, by formal treaty ceded to the King of Scots 
Man and all the Western Islands, specially reserving 
Oikney and Shetland to the Nonvtgian crowm On 
the other hand, Alexander agictd to pay down a 
ransom for them of 1000 marks and an annual lent 
of 100 marks lor several yt irs after this event 
Alexander was ernploytd in maintaiiimg the inde 
pendence of the Scottish (’liurch against tho preten- 
sions of tho pope, and in restrainiiig tin encroach- 
ments of the clergy His reign was a long and 
prosperous ont, and his death was a sc nous eal unity 
to Scotland On the 1 0th IM ireh, 1 2S0 as he was 
riding in the dusk along tlu coast of Fife, near tlu 
village of Kinghorn, his hoist stirted or stumbled, 
and he was thrown over a precipice and kilh d on tht 
spot At this time Scotland was more eivili/ed uul 
more prosperous than at any period of lur iMsteiuc 
down to the time when she ceased to be a stpaiate 
kingdom m 1707 

Alexander’s children had all died befoit him 
His daughter, Margaret, had married Eiic, king of 
Norway, and died, leaving issue one daughter, M ir 
garet, commonly called the Maiden of Norway, who 
was now the undoubted heiress of the crown, and 
was recognized as such by the Scots Estates about 
two years before the king’s death The same con 
vention appointed a regency of six noble men during 
the absence of the young queen These regents 
acted for some time with wisdom and unanimity, 
but, two of them dying, dissensions arose among the 
remaining four, and Erie, apprehensive for the inter- 
ests of daughter, entered into communication 


with Edward I of England, the result of which was 
a treaty for muting the two kingdoms by the mar 
nage of the Scottish queen to the eldest son of the 
King of England But the unfortunate Maiden of 
Norway died at Orkney on her return to Scotland 
in September, 1290, and the nation was struck with 
gnef and consternation m beholding the extinction 
of a line of sovereigns who had distinguished them 
selves for their bravery and wisdom, and m antici- 
pating the miscnes of a disputed succession Thir 
teen claimants appeared for the crown, the more iru 
jKirtant of whom had < states in England as well as 
in >Scotlaiid, and were therefore vassals of the English 
king Founding not only on this fact, but also on 
tlu fiction th it hi w is Ijord superior of Scotland, 
Edwird called a riieitiiig at Noiham for the jiurposc 
of settling tlu claims I ac h claimant, before he could 
appeal, had to icknowltdgc Edward’s overlordship 
The line of sui < i ssum rc verted to the posterity of 
David, ( arl of Huntingdon, son of King David I 
The earl had three daughtirs, Mirgaret, Isabella, 
and Ada Jolm Bahol was griiulson of the oldest 
daughter, Ilobiit Bruce son of tlu second, and John 
Hastings was the grandson of the third As the 
claims of the other competitors were never seriously 
uiged we pass tlum over m silence In our days 
Bahol would have bctn undisputably heir to the 
throne, but at that time the law of succession was 
not so clearly established Bahol claimed the crown 
as being descended from the oldest daughter, Bruce 
pit ailed that, though he was a desiendant of the 
81 cond daughter, yet, as being grandson to the earl, 
he had a superior claim to Bahol, who was only 
a great grandson, and Hastings alleged that the 
Kingdom of Scotland, like many other mhentantes, 
was divisible, and that he had a title to a third 
This latti r claim was soon set aside, as the kingdom 
was del 1 ired impartible The claims of Bahol and 
Bmcc only had then to be dealt with The gri at 
cause began m May, 1291, and did not close until 
November, 1292 As Edward had already filled the 
more imjwrt int Sc ottish f orti esses w ith English troops, 
accoriling to a former arrangement with the rulers 
of the kingdom, he wjis heedless of giving offence to 
a defenceless people by his decision, and of course he 
chose the individual who would likely interfere least 
with his Bchenu of extending his dominion The 
iiica])al}le and obsequious J ohn Bahol was therefore 
declared King of Scotland, was crowned at Scone on 
the 30th November, and liid homage to Edward for 
his kingdom at Newcastle on the 26th December, 
1 292 As if to eonv nice the Scots beyond all manner 
of doubt that the ri ms of government were held by 
the English king, and th it their own prince was a 
mere puppet in Edwards hands, Baliol was fie 
quently summoned to London on the most frivolous 
})rctensionR, and subjected to the most degrading 
msults His position was not to be envied, he was 
looked upon by his friends as a simpleton, was hated 
b> his new subjects for bis mean sjnritedness in sacn 
fiemg the independence of the nation, and his life 
was often in danger from the indignant Scots On 
the outbreak of war between England and France 
the weak monarch was compelled by his nobles to 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
France, and to formally renounce his allegiance to 
Edward The latter was engaged in suppressing a 
revolt of the Welsh when he heard of these events, 
and immediately ordered wnts for the assembly of 
an army at Newcastle on Ist March, 1296 On the 
28th Edward crossed the Tweed, and two days later 
stormed and took Berwick, the citizens of that then 
important commercial town being given up to indis- 
criminate slaughter The fortresses of Dunbar, Rox- 
burgh, Edmburgh, and Stirlmg were successfully 
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MB&ned m tam, and after marching north, probably 
as far as Elgin, he returned to Berwick to receive 
the homage of the Scotch bishops, barons, and knights, 
havmg ‘ conquered and searched the Kingdom of Scot 
land (as a contemporary writes) in twenty-one weeks 
wnthout any more ’ Baliol himself was committed 
to the Tower of London, but at the end of two years 
was liberated, and, retiring to his estates in France, 
relmquished for ever the contest for regal power 
Edward had Scotland now completely in his power 
he destroyed or took away all the pubhc records, 
earned off the Stone of Destiny, the palladium of 
Scotland, which was enshnned in the throne at Scone 
on which the Scottish kmgs were wont to be crowned. 
Another potent relic also came into his possession — 
the celebrated Black Hood or Holy Food — a certified 
piece of the true cross enshrined in gold or silver gilt 
He spared no pains to obliterate every monument 
of the former independence of the kingdom, many 
castles were strengthened or rebuilt and garrisoned 
by English troops, and all those who had held 
important offices under Baliol were removed, and 
their places filled with Englishmen The unlimited 
exactions of Cressingham, the treamrer, and the 
ngour of Ormsby, the great justiciar, in clemanding 
the oath of fealty, soon rendered them odious to the 
nobles, while the rapacity and l)arbarity of Edward s 
soldiers laid the wretched inhabitants t)pcn to ei ery 
species of wrong and insult 

At this crisis, the popular hero of Scotland, Sir 
William Wallace, arose He comes first on the stene 
as the causi and central figure in a scuffle which 
took place between his own countrymen and the 
English soldiery The Scots are outnumbered, and 
must seek safety The escape of Wallace is aided 
by his wife, who for this service is brutally slam 
Wallace now vows eternal vengeance, and gathering 
a few danng hearts around him he falls upon the 
garrison in the night, burns their quarters, and kills 
some of them, among others William de Haseliig, 
whom Edward had made Earl of Clydesdale and 
Sheriff of Ayr By degrees his followers largely 
increased, and they were emboldened to the flagrant 
audacity of making a raid on the great justiciar 
Ormsby while holding a court at Si one Ormsby 
fled to England, and was followed b} all the officers 
of state Wallace now organized a great foice m 
the Lowland counties north of the Tay, getting large 
accessions from Aberdeenshire One liy one the 
strongholds fell into his power, and their gamsons 
were put to the sword Meanwhile a strong foree 
under the Earl of Surrey and Cressingham advanced 
to Stirling to quell the insurrection Wallace, who 
had been engaged m besieging the castle of Dundee, 
hastened to guard the passage of the borth, and 
encamped m a strong position at Cambuskenneth 
Early in the mommg of the 11th Siptember, 1297, 
the English army began to cross the borth by a 
narrow bndge About eleven o clock, when Wallace 
thought a sufficient number of the enemy had crossed, 
he sent a body round to seize the bead of the bridge, 
and then fell on the English troojis with the bulk of 
hiB force The result was a brilliant victory for the 
Scots The obnoxious Cressingham was among the 
slam, many were drowned by being pressed into the 
nver Surrey had not crossed, but he felt the defeat 
80 entire that he at once fled to Berwick, and the 
baggage of his army fell into the hands of the enemy 
The castles which the English had still retained were 
immediately surrendered Wallace, now invested 
with the title of Guardian of Scotland, in the name 
of King John marched his army into the north of 
England and laid waste the country from Carlisle to 
Newcastle Edward was in Flanders when he received 
the news of Surrey's defeat He at once issued orders 


to all his forces in England and Wales to meet him 
at York. He marched into Scotland with an army 
too powerful for the Scots to resist Wallace waa 
forced into an engagement at Falkirk (22d Jul}, 
1298), and was completely defeated Edward then 
made a tour over the whole kmgilom, receiving 
wherever he came the submission of the nobles 
He offered pardon to all e\eej>t W allace, upon whose 
head a large price was set The patriot was captured 
near Glasgow by Akxaiider de ISIoiiteith, governor 
of Dumbarton Castle (who is said, without good 
reason, to have been his fellow countryman and old 
companion in arms), wtvs eairied to Loiiilou in chains, 
and after a mock trial was barbarously executed, 

23d August, 1305 

Wallace soon had a more fortunate, though not a 
more valiant, successor Kobert de Bruce, grandson 
of that Bruce who had been Baliol s rival m the 
dispute concerning the Scottish crown, formed the 
design of rescuing the Scots fiom their dtgradid 
condition, and jilaeing himself on the throne Ho 
had long been an unwilling and restless retainer of 
Edward, and at last that monarch was apprised of 
his design, and one day at table dropped hints about 
Bruce being in immini nt danger of his life Bruce 
e8ca|>cd about the beginning of February, 1306 He 
soon arnved in Scotland, met Comyn (whose treachery 
had mfonned the I^aiglish monarch of tho intended 
revolt) at Duuifiies, and stabbed him m the church 
of the Gray b riars Bruce qiiiekl ) gamed tho sup* 
jKirt of tho majority of the nobility of the kingdom, 
made himself m istcr of nearly all the fortified places, 
and almost entirely liber itcd tho country from its 
oppressors He was crowned at Scone on the 27th 
Mauh, 1306, but liis successes were interriii>ttd by 
the severe check he received from the English under 
Pembroke at Methven, near Perth, 19th «Iune, and 
he was obliged to take shelter in the Western Isles 
I’rovoUed at the fic (pient re volts of the Sc ots, Edwaid, 
though old and broke n in he ilth, m itched northwards 
at the bead of such an army as would i educe Scotland 
to utter subjection and re nder rt volt for a long period 
hopeless He reiched Bui gh on the Sinds, within 
Bight of Scotland, and died there on the 7th Only, 
1307 Befoie he expired he enjoined on his son aiul 
successor, Edward II, to prosecute the war with 
Scotland, but the young king did not inherit his 
fathers energy and ability Ihe English made two 
or three proiitless invasions a short way over the 
border and then letreattd Bruce gained several i-', 
Buecesses ove r the troops which had been left to keep / 
the country m subjection He succeeded m so far > 
animating his followers that, not content with having ^ 
aiepiired possession of the greater part of his own 
kingdom, he marched into England and devastated j 
several of the northern counties A ensis came at 4 
last which roused the J^^nglish government to a great T 
effort Edward Bruce, tho brother of King liobert, 
had been besieging Stirling ('astle, the last of the 
strongholds in the hands of tbe English The governor, ^ 
Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender it if not ^ 
relieved before the 24th of June, 1314 Edward led 
into Scotland an army more jiowerful than had ever 
invaded that country He came up to Bruce near 
Stirling, and on the 24th June was fought the great 
and decisive battle of Bannockburn which firmly 
established the independence of Scotland Bruce 
was secured on the throne which he had so bravely 
won, and after a prosperous reign he died m 132*' 

On the death of Kobert Bruce his son, David II , a 
boy BIX years old, was proclaimed king, and acknow- 
letlged by the great part of the nation Edward 
Bahol, however, the son of John Baliol (who died 
1314) formed a party for the purpose of supporting his 
pretensions to the crown, he was backed by Edwsjrd 
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III of England, as sagacious and warlike a pnnce 
as his grandfather Edward I Battles were frequent, 
and great cruelty was indicted on both sides At first 
Baliol was successful, and on the 24th September, 
1332, he was crowned king at Scone, but eventually 
Pavid succeeded in dnvmg him from the kingdom 
Still, however, the war was earned on with England 
with increasing rancour till at length David was 
made prisoner at the battle of NeviUe s Cross, near 
Durham, on the 17th October, 1346 After bemg 
detained in captivity for eleven years he was ran- 
somed for 100,000 merks Ketuming to Scotland 
he died on the 22d February, 1371 As he left no 
heirs he was succeeded by Il^bert II , son of Walter, 
the high steward, and of Marjory llruce, daughter 
of Robert I The name of his family was Allan or 
Fitz Allan, but it had been habitual to call the ra by 
the name of the feudal office he Id by them in Scot 
land, and hence Robert II was the first of the 
Steward, or, as it came to be wntten, Stewart or 
Stuart, dynasty He concluded a treaty with France, 
in which the nations mutually stipulated to assist 
and defend each other In consequence of an article 
in this treaty Robert recalled such of his subjects as 
were serving m the English army — a measure which 
England regarded as a prelude to hostilities War 
was soon commenced, but without any considerable 
advantage to either party, and without producing 
any material change m their relative situations 
Robert died in 1 590, and was succeeded by his son, 
John, who upon his aect ssion took the name of Robert 
III Scotland at this time was rent by the chssen 
sions of its powt rful barons and the feuds of hostile 
clans The Eail of March withdrew his allegiance 
from the crown, and fled into England, the English 
refused to give him up, and after a ton years’ truce 
another war was opened by a senes of border forays 
The southern counties of Scotland were ravaged by 
Percy, and Henry TV determined to signah/e the 
early years of his reign by the entire subjugation of 
Scotland At the head of a large army he [)roceeded 
as far as Edinburgh and laid siege to that fortress, 
but Ills badly organized army rapidly diminished by 
desertion, and he found it necessary to retire In 
1402 the Scots sent an army under Douglas to make 
reprisals on England, but they were met by the 
English under I’ercy (Hotspur) at Homildon Hill 
and completely routed The lattei part of the reign 
of Robeit HI was disturbed by the ambition of his 
brother, the Duke of Albany That nobleman, under 
the pretence of a jucbeial act, caused the piofligate 
young Duke of Rothesay, the heir to the throne, to 
be thrown into conhnement at Falkland, m here, it is 
said, he died of starv ation Af i aid for the safety of his 
second son, James, Robert designed to send him to 
France The young prm< e sailed from the 1 orth in 
March, 1405, but when off hlamborough Head his 
vessel was captured by an armed English vessel, and 
he was sent a prisoner to London The misfortunes 
of his family hastened the king’s death, which took 
place on the 4th Apiil, 1400 James being then 
only eleven years of age, and a captive, the regency 
devolved on the Duke of Albany The kingdom 
was tom with internal strife, the Celt and the 
Saxon were preparing for a final struggle for supre 
macy The Highlanders under Donald of the Isles 
moved m great force down towards the Lowlands 
through the Northern G rampians He descended into 
the plain from Benachie, and met the Lowlauders 
on a fiat moor at Harlaw, about 18 miles north 
west of Aberdeen, where he was signally defeated 
by a much inferior force of the Lowland gentry 
and burghers under the Earl of Mar, 24th July, 
1411 About this time such was the wrretched con- 
dition of the country that thousands of Scotchmen 


repaired to France, where they entered the army, 
and gamed much honour by their courage and disci- 
pline At length, after nineteen years of captivity, 
and when he had reached the thirtieth year of 
age, James was set at liberty The excellent educa- 
tion liestowed on him in some measure compensated 
for the injustice of his capture and detention It 
was desired on both sides that he should ally himself 
by mamago with the royal family of England, and 
it so happened that he had, m the spirit of pure 
romance, lost his heart to an unknown damsel, who 
turned out to be Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the 
Earl of Somerset and niece of King Henry V The 
weilding was celebrated ivith great splendour, and 
the royal couple moved northwards at the head of a 
stately train James I was crowned at Scone, 21st 
May, 1424 

His return makes a decided epoch in Scotch his- 
tory It becomes clear that a hand is now at work 
trained m the country of Doomsday Book and feudal 
precision, of common law and statute law He kept 
his parliament busy, and statutes were passed in 
almost every year of his reign, there was a general 
survey and valuation of property for purjjoses of 
taxation Weights and measures were regulated, 
and a standard of the coinage was established, so 
that it would be of like weight and fineness as the 
money of England Neither did the king neglect 
any experience that might help him m improving the 
military organization of the country The arms and 
armour of those liable to attend the feudal musters 
w'ere re arranged, and ^wapenshawings’ appointed. 
He noted the enormous value of the English bowmen 
in the field, and organized a system of parochial 
archery schools over the kingdom It was not pos- 
hible tint a revolution so important could be accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of everybody The potent 
temtorial lords were irritated at being compelled to 
show the charters or other titles by which they held 
their lands, and by a particular inquiry regarding 
what had become of all the property vested m the 
crown at the reign of Robert I The ambitious and 
overbearing Murdoch, duke of Albany, late regent 
of the kingdom, and son of that Albany who had 
seized, and it is sud starved to death, the Duke of 
Rothesay, was, together with his three sons, arrested 
ind executed Alexander of the Isles was compi lied, 
aftei a severe struggle, to give himself up, and was 
thrown into prison Dreading the rum of their order 
the greater nobles at last formed a conspiracy for the 
murder of the king, which was carried out in the 
Blaekfriars’ Monastery at Berth on the mght of the 
20th February, 1437 

His son and successor James II being only seven 
years of age, the country was subjected to the 
miseries of a long and feeble regency The chief 
events of the mmontj' were the savage punishment 
of the late king’s murderers, the attempts of Crich- 
ton, govemoi of Edmburgh Castle, and of his rival 
Livmgston, governor of btirlmg Castle, to mcrease 
their influence by obtaining possession of the infant 
king’s person, the civil war stirred ip by the power- 
ful house of Douglas, which by its losses on the field, 
and eventually by the death of the Douglas himself 
by the king s own hand in 1452, was for the time 
overthrown. When at last the lung did assume the 
reins of government he displayed a prudence and 
fortitude which inspired hopes of a prosperous reign 
These hopes were unfortunately soon blasted by his 
l>emg accidentally kiUed by the bursting of a cannon 
at the siege of Roxburgh Castle (8d August, 1460), 
from which the English garrison were eventusdly 
driven, and the fortress itself razed to the ground. 

J ames I II was a few days over nine years old when 
he succeeded to the kingdom, which was again subject 
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to all the troubles of a minority In 1469 the young 
king married Margaret, daughter of the Norse king 
Christian, and in the shape of a pled^ of payment 
of her dowry the Orkney and Shetland Islands were 
mven up to Scotland, of which they have ever since 
formed a part It became painfully evident as the 
king grew up that he was of a pusillanimous and 
irresolute temper, he attached himself to persons of 
mean station and, for the most part, of contemptible 
abilities He hated his nobles, and was m turn 
despised by them Frequent quarrels and outbreaks 
were terminated by open rebellion, in which a party 
of the nobles had the influence to prevail on the 
long’s oi^n son to place himself at their head The 
forces of the rebels were numerous, but those of the 
king i^tre at least equal 'Phey encountered each 
other at Sauchiebum, near Stirling The kmg fled 
at the first onset, was thrown from his horse, carried 
into a miller’s hut, and by a person who, pretending 
to be a priest, was brought in to confess him, he was 
treacherously murdered, 11th June, 1488 

tlames IV was sixteen years old when he ascended 
the throne, but the short minority seems to have 
been attended with few of the disorders which char 
actenzed those of his f)redeees‘»ors, and when he 
grasped the reins of power himself he enjoyed a 
degiee of fpiiet and prosperity almost unkuowm 
to the former monarchs of Scotland In 1503 he 
married Margaret, daughter of Henry VII of 
England, and thus paved the way for the future 
union of the two kingdoms A peace, which in the 
treaty was vainly termed perpetual, was concluded 
with England During the reign of Henry VII it 
dul indeed remam unviolattd, but such was the 
unfortunate predilection of the Scots towards a con 
nection with France that during the eaily part of 
the reign of Henry VIII .lames was induced to 
espouse the French cause and to invade England 
The undertaking proved fatal to himself and disas 
trous to his kingdom He led the most numerous 
and best equipped army ever organized in Scotland 
into the northern counties of England, and was met 
by the English under Surrey at Floddon, where on 
the 9th September, 1513, his splendid army was 
completely routed He fought in front himself, 
actuated by the sjJirit of a knight errant rather than 
by that of a general who had the fate of an army m 
his hands He fell near the standard of the Engbsh 
commander, to whom he seems to have been hewing 
his way in the hope of a personal combat The 
greater part of the nobles by whom he was accom- 
panic d shared his fate 

The king’s death plunged the nation into a state 
of anarchy, his mfant successor James V had not 
yet reached the age of two years Durmg the 
former mmonties we have seen the nobles strug- 
gling to acquire a greater share of power than was 
consistent with the stability of the throne Each 
of the Stuart kings was employed during the latter 
part of hiB reign in reducing that power which during 
the former part of it had become dangerous to the 
state The mmonty of James V was, if possible, 
more turbulent than that of any of his predecessors 
The nation was certainly spared the horrors of an 
invasion by the victorious army of Surrey, probably 
because the English had suffered more than their 
chroniclers have asserted, and the influence of the 
widowed queen prevented the continuation of hos- 
tilities This, however, only afforded the nobles a 
better opportunity of quarrelling with each other 
James’s mterest ought to have induced him to form, 
when he reached manhood, an alliance by marriage 
with England, but his attachment to France pre- 
vailed, and he mamed the daughter of the French 
kmg This princess did not hve long after her nup- 


tials, and James espoused a princess of the same 
nation, the well known Mary of Guise In many 
ways the king consulted the good of his subjects, and 
his mstitution of the Court of Session entitled him 
to the gratitude of the country, but his continued 
efforts to depress the nobility, though not inconsistent 
with the interests of his kingdom, embroiled him 
with that powerful body, and rendered almost his 
whole reign disastrous In his seNonttenth jear the 
kmg, unable to brook the authority assumed by his 
guardian the Earl of Angus, escapial from his cus- 
tody, and shortly afterwards Angus and his family 
were banished, and their lands forfeited Henry VIII , 
haaing declared himself independent of the pope, 
wished James, his nephew, to follow his example, 
but this he would not do Henry proposi d a meet- 
ing at York, but after waiting there for six da>8 he 
had to return, incensed at the insult the Scottish 
kmg had put upon him by his refusal of an in 
ter view In 1542 the English made an incursion 
across the border, but were attacked and defeated 
with considerable loss by the Earls of Huntly and 
Home To avenge this defeat Henry sent an army 
of 20,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk into Scot 
land With great difliculty James got together an 
army of 80,000 men to oppose him The sfiread of 
the doctrines of the Ileformation had now begun to 
divide the kingdom, the nobles mostly siding with 
the reformers, while James adhered to the clergy 
When the Scottish army had reached hala news 
arrived of Norfolk’s retreat The nobles refused to 
follow James into England, to the king's deep vexa 
tion Yet he resolved to send a party of about 
10,000 across the western border There a strange 
fate befell them The king had appointed one of 
his favountes, a certain Oliver Sinclair, to command 
the exjKclition, and it is and that this ajipointinent 
gave umbrage to many A srn ill English force was 
hovering nt ii, and on observing a favourable oppor 
tunity for attiek th(*y rushed ujion their foes and 
utterly routed them The king, who was then at 
Lochmaben, was struck to the heart by the dis 
aster, and, having gone to Falkland in Fife, took to 
his btd A broken sjurit and infirm body reacted 
on each other, and he died on 16th December, 
1542, having shortly before got news of the birth 
of a daughter, afterwards Maiy Queen of Scots 
Again came the fatal conjunction of thirty years 
earlier — the death of a kmg, and a disastrous battle, 
and now the eountry was to be ruled in the name of 
an infant seven da> s old But the disaster of Sol 
way Moss, as the disgraceful rout was called, was of 
much less account than that of Flodden, the nation 
had not lost a generation of its leaders, and was 
sound at heart The firmness of its constitution was 
at once shown by the machinery of government going 
straight on without check in the name of the infant 
The Earl of Arran, as next heir to the throne, stepped 
into the regency as his hereditary nght The child 
remamed at Linlithgow, where she was bom, in 
charge of her mother, aided by a council Henry VIII 
demanded the hand of the young Pnneess Mary in 
mamage for his son Edward, but Scotland was still 
true to her French sympathies, and his proposal was 
eventually rejected War was immediately declared, 
and though the Scots suffered defeat at Pinkie (lOtl 
September, 1647)— the last great disaster in a con 
test for national existence — the object of the English 
king was not gamed In the following summer the 
child queen was sent to France, and in Apnl, 1550, 
peace was proclaimed between England and Scot- 
land. In 1554 Mary of Guise, or, as she is other- 
wise called, of Lorrame, succeeded m ousting the 
good natured and vacillating Earl of Arran from the 
regency Through the mfluence of the powerful 
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family of the Guises Mary Stuart ivaa married m 
1568 to the dauphin, who in 1559 ascended the 
throne of h'rance For a short time the ablest states 
men in Scotland feared that their country would 
now become a mere province of France, but all fears 
on this head were set at rest by the death of the 
young kmg m 1560, and the return of his widowed 
consort to Scotland in August, 1561 
Mary had not only been well mstructed m every 
branch of learning and poUte accomplishment fashion- 
able at that age, but was carefully brought up in the 
Homan Cathobc faith, to which she remained sm- 
cerely attached all the days of her life Unfortunately 
for her the Keformation had been accomplished in 
her kingdom during her absence, and the mil in nee of 
the Presbyterians was in the ascendant She saw 
at once that, m the beginning of her reign, it was 
hopeless to drive her peojde back into the old fold 
by open force, but she hoped that by a bold stroke 
she would strike at the root of the evil by talking 
over John Knox, the formidable head of the new 
church A few days after her landing, therefore, she 
Bunimoned the gn at reformer to her presence, and 
there is little doubt that she anticipated a triumph 
from her nevei failing blandishments and the fasci- 
nation of her extraordinary Ix^auty She had seen 
little in h ranee to prejiare her for the rugged nature 
on whom she was to play her wit and allurements 
'1 hrougliout the long interview her keen qui stions 
met with severe and often crushing replies, and it 
must have been cleaily evident to her that she need 
expect no concession, that she must obey the Con 
grcgation, and tliat no toleration could be gained for 
Roman ( itholicism She wisely resigned herself to 
circumst UK es, appointed her naturvl brother, Lord 
JainiH, whom she created Lail of Mar and subse- 
quently Lail of Murray, lier Inst minister It would 
be dilticult indeed to hnd in history a closer resem- 
blance tluu her early government bore to a strong 
and deep rooted moderate policy, holding m cheek 
the faetious extremes of both sides The country 
had become Protestant, and the members of the 
guvenmieiit weie chosen from among that party, 
yet they desired to jmitect the queen herself in the 
exercise of he r re ligion, and broke w ith the extreme 
cleric il [)arty heided by Knox The chief military 
incidents of her eaily reign are a raid headed by 
Murray against the tuibuknt and plundering bor- 
derers, in which mail} of them wore slain in bght 
and others executed and the sujqjression of the 
revolt of the Catholic irl of Huntly, the most 
powerful chief of the north Huntly himself fell 
m battle lu 1562 at Corruhn, about 16 miles west 
of Aberdeen, his son was ai rested and executed, and 
the power of the house ^vas broken 

Up to the year 1 505 Mary’s reign was popular and 
comparatuely prospeious her subjects were quiet, 
and showed a warm loyalty to their beautiful and 
brilliant (jueen, and her court was one of the most 
splendid in Luiope But darker days were fiat 
apiiroaehmg Ihe (jueen was surrounded by numer 
ous inq>ortunate lovers, and suitors and woot'rs from 
almost every corner of Europe eagerly competed for 
such a prize A rrau, the heir of the house of Hamilton, 
and the nearest heir to the throne, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, the Count of Orleans, the Duke of Nemours, 
the Duke of 1 errara, the kings of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Frs,nce, and above all Don Carlos, the heir to the 
extensive dominions of Spain — all sued for the hand of 
the beauteous Queen of Scots, and it seemed as if the 
Spamaid was to be successful But a chance meet 
mg with her handsome yet foolish and dissolute 
cousm Henry, Lord Darnley, destroyed all their 
hopes The queen’s heart was at once captivated 
with hiB fresh boyish face, and as steps to the rank 


he was to be soon raised to he was created Lord of 
Ardmanach and Earl of Koss On the 29th July, 
1565, the lovers were mamed, and for a time all 
went well Murray was driven from the court, and 
the power of the Protestants was rudely shaken. 
An attempt at reliellion by Murray, Glencahn, 
Rothes, Kirkcaldy of Grange, and other lords of the 
Congregation, was easily thwarted, a Popish reaction 
seems to have sj)read over the country, and the gov- 
ernment was strengthening daily But the true 
character of Darnley at last became evident His 
vanity, drunkenness, and lewdness became the matter 
of public talk, as also did the mdigmties he offered 
to the queen and the insults bestowed on her advisers 
Within a year after the marnage the silly youth 
became, or was ni ide jealous, of one of the queen’s 
seiritancs, an Italian named David Rizzio At the 
head of several of the Scottish nobles who bad 
become en\ lous of the Italian’s success, and disgusted 
with his ostentation, Darnley rushed into the ejueen’s 
inner chamber, dragged the unfortunate secretary 
from his niistri ss s presence, and despatched him with 
their swords (Dth March, 1566) This act must 
have destroyed all the remaimng affection the queen 
had for her husband 


About this time the Earl of Both well, a m in of the 
most unbounded greed and ambition, unguarded by 
any scruples, insinuated himself into Mary s favour, 
and the services which he had rendered her in weaken 


ing the influence of the Protestant nobles, joined to her 
resentment agonist her husband, seem to ha\ e driven 
her to adopt a modi of conduct which it is impossible 
to justify Soon after the birth of the only child she 
evei Ji id, and who afterwards ascended the throne 
as J lines VI , Darnky was murdered (1 0th February, 
1567) Both well is known to have been the leading 
actor m the deed, and it was and is still believed by 
many that Mary herself was privy to the crime 
Both well was brought to trial, but as he was now 
all powerful no one dared bring forth a particle of 
evidence, and he was accordingly acquitted Em- 
boldened by this Bothwell convened a number of the 
leading members of I’arliament, and prevailed on 
them to sign a bond m which they not only declare 
him innocent of Darnley s death, but recommend 
him as the httist party whom the queen could choose 
for a husband This was quickly followed by a 
decisive stroke On the 2l8t April, 1567, Mary 
went to Stirhng to visit her child, and on her return 
wjis mtercepteci by Bothwell at the head of about 
800 spearmen at Fountambndge, a little to the west 
of the old town of Edinburgh She was carried off 
with no show of resistance to his castle of Dunbar 


A divorce was procured to free Bothwell from his 
wife, and his marriage with the queen took jdace 
on 16th May, 1567 The marriage was singularly 
unfortunate So grossly did Bothwell use the woman 
who had saerihied all for him that she was heard to 


pray for a knife to stab herself with rather than 
endure lus ill treatment The Scottish nobles and 


people were roust d with mdignation at her conduct. 
An anny was speedily collected, and on the 12th 
June the leaders issued a proclamation avowing the 
cause of their taking arms to be the dehverance of 
the queen from the captivity of Bothwell, the pre- 
servation of the young pnnee, whose life was not 
safe, they asserted, from the treachery of his father’s 
murderer, and the pumshment of all those who took 
part in Darnley s assassination Mary and Bothwell 
fled from E<lmburgh first to Borthwick Castle and 
then to Dunbar, where they were able to collect a 
large force round them When they fancied them- 
selves strong enough to meet the insurgents they 
advanced upon Edinburgh, the castle of which town 
had come mto possession of the confederate lords. 
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The latter did not wait to be attacked, but marched 
a^nst the royal forces, and the two armies met on 
the 15th of June at Carberry Hill, about 7 miles 
from the capital It soon became evident that the 
queen could not depend upon her followers, many of 
whom deserted to the enemy She sought an inter 
new with Kirkcaldy, who commanded an advanced 
party of the opposmg forces, she could obtain no 
terms, and had to surrender unconditionally to the 
confederates Bothwell fled from the held and sailed 
for the Orkneys, whither he was pursued by Kirk- 
caldy, but he succeeded m escaping to Denmark, 
where he was thrown into prison and died. Mary 
was conducted to Edinburgh amidst the reproaches 
of her subjects, and on the 16th June she was 
removed to Lochlevon Castle, where she was placed 
in confinement under the charge of Lady Douglas, 
mother of the Earl of Murray On the 24th July 
she was compelled to sign a document renouncing 
her crown m favour of her son, and appointing the 
Earl of Murray regent dunng the child s minority 
After nearly a year s captivity, and notwithstanding 
the utmost degree of wat< hfulness, Mary made her 
escape from the castle, 2d May, 1568, and as a sort 
of reaction m her fa\ our had set m among the nobility 
she was soon surrounded by an army The queen 
and the regt nt now prepared for a struggle The 
royal force was advancing from Hamilttin to occupy 
Dumbarton C^astle when it was met on the 1 3 th May 
at Langside, near (Glasgow, by an inferior force 
undei Miirrny, and after less than an hour’s fighting 
was completely routed U’he ([lucii fled frantically 
from the field, and to a\oid f illing into the hands of 
her enenues crossed over inU» ImgUnd, resolved to 
seek the protection of her coiism Lli? vbeth After 
nineteen years of weary cajitivity, relievt d now and 
again by plots for e8ca})c and wild schemes for 
obtaining jiossession of the English crown through 
the CO operation of Lli/ibeths subjects, Mary was 
convicted of consiiinng against the life and govern- 
ment of the English queen, wid was beheaded at 
Fothenngay t’a^tlc, 8th February, 1587 
Murray lielcl the regency of the kingdom, conduct 
mg its alfaiis with a wis# and fiim hand, till the 2 Ird 
January, 1570, when he was shot in the sticcts of 
Linlithgow by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh This 
deed is said to have been inspired by vengeance, 
Hamilton s wife having been expelled her house, 
subjected to the pitiless storm of a wintry night, 
and driven insane by the harshness of Murray’s 
measures, but it has been satisfactonly i)roved that 
this story is without foundation The Laris of Len- 
nox, of Mar, and of Morion were regents m succes- 
sion In 1578 a party attached themselves to King 
James VI while yet a boy, and he assumed the 
reins of government Means were t iken to remov e 
Morton, he was convicted of participating in the 
murder of Darnley, and was executed 2d June, 1581 
In 1589 James sailed to Denmark, where he married 
Ami, daughter of I redenek II , in the sixteenth year 
of her age The year 1600 was distinguished by the 
Gowne conspiracy against the life or liberty of 
James (See Gowrik Conspiracy) On the death 
of Elizabeth, 24th March, 1603, James succeeded to 
the English throne, with the title of James I at the 
age of thirty seven He ascended the English throne 
amidst the acclamations of his subjects, both Scots 
and Engbsh An unusual calm fell upon his ancient 
kmgdom The spirit of the nobles seems to have 
been somewhat broken, or was, perhaps, turned to 
more distant views of ambition and other objects of 
pursuit There were seven Scottish Parliaments 
called by James after his accession, wherem he pre- 
sided by a commissioner This was a new officer m 
the state, which a new situation of thmgs demanded. 


A law w^as passed in 1606 for the restitution of the 
estate of bishops, which the kmg said he had never 
intended to suppress This restoration was followed 
by a great vanety of laws for giving proper effect 
to the general prmciple The estate of the bishops 
was not, however, restored to the ^leople’s confidence 
There were many sets passed for promoting trade 
and commerce, and the nation about this time seems 
to have been seized with a mama for colonization, as 
many thousands of the inhabitants left their native 
land for the Irish province of Ulster, or the more 
distant shores of Nova Scotia. James VI died on 
the 27th March, 1625, and was succeedeil by his son, 
Charles I , then m the 25th vear of hm age 

From the accession of .lames to the English 
crown till nearly the middle of the iSth century 
Scotland declined, not only in importance, hut lu 
wealth C’onsidcred rather as an appendage of Eng 
land than as a part of Britain, it enjoyed none of 
those advantages which its alliance with that king- 
dom seemeil to promise It had a Parliament of its 
own, mdeed, but it was weak and servile, a merely 
nominal department of government Neglected by 
its nobles, who attached themselves to the court 
of England, despised, sometimes oppressed, by its 
princes, who forgot that they owed to it their origin, 
Scotland became ev ery day less considerable, till the 
reign of Anm, when it was, by a treaty between 
the two Gounti les, declared to be an inseparable part 
of the kingdom of Great Britain, which was thence 
forth to have one jiailiamcnt The period of time 
from the union of the crowns to the union of the king- 
doms was characterized by civil wars and national 
rt volutions 

I’be ten years of (juiet which had concluded the 
list roign were followed by freipicnt perturbations 
he king returned to Scotland after a long absence, 
in 1633, to 1 h crowned, and to bold a Parliament 
Among the many measures passed was an act bestow 
mg on the crown those lands which the baronage had 
wrested from the church, a measure which could not 
fail to give gre it dissatisfaction to the greater terntonal 
nobles "1 he I^arliameut had also the misfortune to 
makc‘ for itself enemies of the minor barons and bur 
gesscs It coutmued an impost of the nature of an 
income tax, which had been granted some years before 
as a special temi>()riry aid to the king’s brother in 
law, the prmet* palatine This tax was universally 
considered as an inquisitonal novelty, and the gram- 
biers complained that it exjiosed their jioverty to the 
world About this tune the favoui which the Stuarts 
showed to the Episcopal Church to the jirejudice of 
Presbytenamsm brought the adherents of the National 
Church to a close union, and m 1637, when the new 
liturgy or service book, revised by Laud and called 
by bis name, was ordered to be introduced into the 
churches without the consent of Parliament, disturb 
ances broke out all over the kmgtlom Numerous 
petitions against the use of the lituigy were poured 
in from all quarters It soon became evident that 
the king would not give way, and that jm tition and 
remonstrance would he unavailing, and it became 
necessary to act with decision xV committee of sixteen 
members (four each from the four orders of barons, 
mmor barons, hurgt saes, and clergy) was formed to ac t 
m the interests of the petitioners or supplicants as 
they weie called, this committee, known under the 
name of the Tables, were appointed to give mtelli 
gence to all parts of the kingdom of all that passed 
betwixt the kmg, the Scottish council, and them, to 
correspond with the body of their constituents, and 
to receive mtclligence from them, they were to treat 
with the council in the name of their constituents, 
and to reside constantly where the council sat In 
February, 1636, Charles issued a proclamation taking 
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upon himself all the responsibilities of the innova- 
tions, and calling upon his lo>al subjects to comply 
with his orders about the liturgy To meet this the 
Tables urged the renewal of the Covenant (See Cove- 
nant and CovENANTEiia ) Copies of the Covenant 
were circulated throught the country, and were every- 
where signed with the greatest enthusiasm The 
king tntere<l mto negotiations with the Covenanters, 
and made large concessions, but it was clearly for 
the purpose of gaming the time necessary for organ 
i7ing a force to crush disloyal subjects The Earl 
of Montrose was sent north to subdue the prelatical 
city of Aberdeen, and to break the power of the Earl 
of Huntly, the most miluential noble beyond the 
1 orth, and who was favourable to the king Fortune 
smiled upon the Covenanters, Aberdeen was occupied 
by a Covenanting army, and the Tallies got posscHsion 
of most of the royal fortresses in Scotland In May, 

1639, the Marquis of Hamilton disembarked a royal 
force at Leith, but it was so miserably weak that 
nothing could be attemi)t< d with it ( )n the other hand 
the Covenanters oigani/ed an efficient army of 22,000 
infantry and 'lOO horse, which, under Gciierd Alex- 
ander Leslie, advanced towarcls the English border, 
21st May The king, at the head of his troops, 
marched northwards to meet them, but it was soon 
seen that his army would be unable to copt with the 
Scots He consented to treat, and it was agreed 
that both armies should be disbanded, the royal for 
tresses restored to the king, and the matters m 
dispute referred to a free Parliament and Gen- 
eral Assembly The Assembly met m Glasgow m 
August, 1638, and rcjmdiated the service book, re 
constructed the church courts on a I’resbyterian 
basis, and repealed the acts of previous Assemldies 
from 1606 downwards, and the Parliament of 1640 
conhrmed the j)roceeding8 of the Assembly, and 
adopted the Covenant as an ac t of their own, requir- 
ing all citizens, under civil j)enaltie8, to subscribe to it 

The Covenanters, however, still felt that they 
could not trust the king, and that all his concessions 
would be re\oked when a favourable op])oitunity 
occurred. They accoidmgly entered mto negotia- 
tions with France for aid in the struggle which they 
considered imminent These negotiations came to 
the knowledge of the English court, and a I*arliament 
was called to obtain supplies for conducting a war, 
but the I’arliamont was dissolved without granting 
anything The king had recourse to ship-money and 
other means of extortion to raise the necessary sup- 
plies, and an ill appointed army, with little heart for 
its work, was at length set on foot The Covenanters, 
on their part, reassembled their army, crossed the 
Tweed at Coldstream 20th August, 1640, defeated 
an English force at Newburn, and occupied New 
caatle, Durham, Tynemouth, and Shields As Charles 
now saw that the struggle was hopeless, he consented 
to treat The Treaty of llipon, concluded in 1 641, 
confirmed the acts of the Scottish Parliament of 

1640, and granted the invading army the sum of 
£300,000 In 1643 the English Pailiament took 
and enjomed the Solemn League and Covenant m 
order to secure the assistance of the Scots m the 
civil war then going on A Scottish army crossed 
the Tweed on the 19th February, 1644, took New- 
castle, after a short siege, in February, and joining 
with the parliamentary army defeated the royalists 
at Marston Moor, near York, 2d July, 1644 Mean- 
while the Earl of Montrose, who had gone over to the 
royalist party, was appomted commander of the royal 
forces in Scotland (forces he himself had to raise in 
the Highlands), and m a bnlliant campaign gamed 
the battles of Tippermuir (1644), Kilsyth, and Inver- 
lochy (1645) A body of cavaJry under David Leslie I 
was despat^ed against him, which came up with ' 


him at Philiphaugh, and destroyed his army at a 
blow (13th September, 1645) The affairs of the 
; king becoming hopeless also in England, Charles 
I gave himself up to the Scottish army posted before 
Newark 5th May, 1646, and was surrendered to the 
English Parliament 30th January, 1647, on payment 
of their arrears of pay At Newport, m the Isle of 
Wight, the king entered into a secret engagement 
with the Scottish estates to become the covenanted 
sovereign of a Presbyterian people, and a badly 
organized army, under the Duke of Hamilton, was 
sent into England to effect his restoration. It was 
easily defeated by Cromwell at Preston, on the 17th 
August, 164S Cromwell marched to Edmburgli, 
where he signed the Covenant, and stipulated for the 
exclusion from office of all persons accessory to the 
engagement with the king 

After the execution of Charles (80th January, 
1649) the Scots proclaimed his son kmg, under the 
title of Ch irles II The young kmg was then in 
Holland, and (ertam commissioners were sent ovei 
from Scotland to inform him that the governing 
body were willing to < spouse his cause if he should 
take the Covenant i^ith its compuiion testimonies, 
and engage to do bis utmost to enforce the whole 
Covenanting Rystem over England and Ireland 
This Charles agreed to do, and he was invited 
over to his nortln rn kingdom He arrived in Scot 
land, landing at the mouth of the Spey, 8d July, 
1650, and marched south waid by AV)erdeen, Dundee, 
and St Andrews to l^alklancl Palace This royal 
progress alarmed the republican council of state 
at Whitehall, and a force under Cromwell was 
despatched to stoj) it Cromwell crossed the Tweed 
with an army of 16,000 trained veterans on the 16th 
July General David Leslie led the Scottish army, 
but he was hampered by the dangerous counsels of 
a crowd of zealous preachers, who accompanied his 
forces After much skilful manceuvrmg, and some 
skiiimshing, Cromwell encamped at Dunbar, while 
Leslie oeeiipiod a much superior position on the Hill 
of Doon I'his position he was compelled to surrender 
by the» orders of the committee of the estates, and 
he marched down mto the plain to meet the repub 
he m forces After a fierce but short struggle the 
kmg 8 army was routed, and Cromwell gained pos 
session of the open country south of the Forth (8d 
September) The Scots were, however, unwilling 
to abandon their king, he was crowned in great state 
at Scone, Ist January, 1651, and a new army was 
assembled While Cromwell was pushing his way 
northward to Perth this army, finding the way mto 
England open, made a silent and speedy march 
through the northern counties But Cromwell was 
m hot pursuit, he came up with them on the 3d 
September, 1661 (the anniversary of Dunbar), at 
Worcester, and inflicted on the Scots another crush 
mg defeat, taking Leslie, their commander, a {Uisoner 
The civil war was now at an end, the republicans 
were everywhere triumphant Monk, one of Crom- 
well’s lieutenants, was left m Scotland in command 
of 6000 men, a sufficient force to resist all hostile 
attacks now that the country was so drained of men 
Dundee, which still held out for the royal cause, was 
stormed, its large garrison was put to the edge of the 
sword, the town was sacked and burned, and, accord- 
mg to a not very trustworthy legend, the inhabitants 
— men, women, and children — ^were miscellaneously 
slaughtered Scotland was incorporated with Eng 
land and Ireland, an ordinance was passed which 
was equivalent to an indemnity for offences, and a 
declaration of peace between England and Scotland, 
the General Assembly was suppressed, the Court of 
Session was superseded by a commission of justice^ 
composed of English and Scotch judges, and the 
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royalist Argyle, the most powerful noble then in 
Sootluid, submitted to tiie lord protector, and for 
some years history is dormant m Scotland. This 
somewhat gloomy qmetness was disturbed by an 
affair known as Glencairn’s expedition Lord Glen- 
cairn apphed to the exiled Charles (then m Pans) 
for a commission to command such a force as he 
might raise m Scotland. The request was readily 
granted by the careless king, and in August, 1653, 
Glencaim appeared in the West Highlands as the 
royal commander-m chief A detachment of the 
republican army accidentally stumbled upon the 
royalists at Lochgarry, and completely shattered 
them, and their leader and his followers submitted 
Under the rule of the protector Scotland made great 
stndes in matenal prospenty, manufactures and 
commerce fiounshed, and disorders were firmly sup- 
pressed, but yet the rule was stem, and to a great 
part of the country was obnoxious 

On the death of Cromwell the most superficial ob- 
server could see that the loyalty of the people to the 
Stuarts had revived, and in November, 1659, General 
Monk set out from Scotland on that march which 
resulted m the restoration of Charles IT The Scot 
tish Parliament assembled under the Earl of Mid- 
dleton, the kmg’s commissioner, Jan 1, 1661 Charles 
declared, through his commissioner, his resolution to 
maintain the true Protestant religion as it had been 
established during the reigns of his father and grand 
father, intimating, however, that he would restore 
the Episcopal government, though he allowed, mean- 
while, the administration of sessions, preabytenes, 
and synods This endeavour to establish Episcopacy 
was violently opposed, and led to the most cruel jier 
secution of the Presby tenans, which lasted with more 
or less seventy dunng the whole of the reign of 
Charles Hundreds were executed on the scaffold, 
others were fined, imprisoned, and tortured, and 
whole tracts of the country were placed under a mih- 
tary despotism of the worst descnption. Dnven to 
desperation, the extreme sections of the Presbytenan 
party had recourse to arms Sharp, the primate of 
Sc<>tland, was slam by a party headed by Balfour of 
Burley on Magus Moor, m h ifeshire, on the 4th May, 
1679, and on the 1st June (Sunday) the royal forces, 
under Graham of Claverhouse, were defeated by a 
force of Covenanters at Drumclog Dissensions, 
however, broke out among the Covenanters’ ranks, 
and at last the badly organised mass was attacked 
by Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge (22d June, 1679), 
and were signally defeated But the spints of the 
Covenanters were not subdued, and commissions were 
issued by the pnvy council to officers of the army, 
and even, it is said, to common soldiers, to put to 
death without tnal, in presence of witnesses, all 
who would not recant or answer any questions that 
might be put to them One of the most zealous 
and unscrupulous of the persecutors under this com 
mission was Claverhouse, the vanquished leader at 
Drumclog It must be remembered, however, that 
the ferocities of persecution were almost, if not alto- 
gether, limited to the small comer in the south- 
western portion of Scotland where the Cameronians, 
the most extreme party of the Covenanters, prevailed 
(See Cameron (Richard) and Reformed Presby- 
terians ) There does not seem to have been much 
sympathy with these sufferers in other parts of the 
country Such was the state of Scotland when the 
death of Charles II, on the 6 th February, 1685, 
transferred the reins of government to the hands of 
his brother, James YU of Scotland and II of Eng- 
land 

J ames piofessed his intention to support the govern- 
ment, in church and state, as by law established, yet, 
without advertmg to the expenence of his father, he 
Vou XU 


was imprudent enough to attempt converting his sub- 
jects to the Cathohe religion He was encouraged in 
this course by the servility of the Scottish Parliament, 
which seemed wlllmg to m\e8t him with absolute 
power Yet when he applied to that assembly for an 
mdulgence to the Catholics the members^ however 
complaisant as to their civil liberties, resolved to ad- 
here to their religious principles As the Parliament 
thus refused its concurrence, James had undisguised 
recourse to his prerogative for effecting an ille^ 
change m the religious establishment Universal ms- 
content was the result of this measure When the 
people of Scotland heard of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange early in November, 1688, and read b!s 
declaration m favour of hl»eity and in sup^iort of law, 
they hailed hia advent with joy The nobles began to 
intrigue, the populace, m their zeal, broke out into 
insurrection against the Catholics m Edinburgh. 
The Earl of Perth, the chancellor, a new convert to 
the Romish Church, imitating the pusillanimity and 
distraction of his master, now deserted his post, 
and the privy council, which was noted for its ser- 
vility to the king and its harshness to the people, 
on this occasion made application to the Prince of 
Orange, to whom every one looked up as the deliverer 
of the land from Popish dominion William con- 
sulted several of the Scottish nobles, clergy, and 
gentry regarding the state of their country, and issued 
circular letters summoning a convention at Edin- 
burgh on the 22d March, 1689 In England, at the 
Revolution, it was of great importance to the secu- 
rity of the constitution and the quiet of the country 
that the two great parties mto which the nation 
was divided were so equally balanced. In Scotland 
the members of the convention were all of one 
party, and were all actuated hy a sense of recent 
wrongs After a slight opposition they boldly decided 
that James II , by the abuse of his power, had 
forfeited the nght to the throne, the decision of their 
English colkagnes took the milder form that he bad 
abandoned the throne The Pnnee and Princess of 
Orange were then declared King and Queen of Scot- 
land under the titles of William HI and Mary II 
This act, which involved such mighty consequences, 
was attended by a statement of the grievances of the 
nation The Presbyterian Church was now erected 
on the rums of Episcopacy, the prerogative was 
restrained to its proper functions, yet the adminis- 
tration retained much of its ancient harshness, and 
much remained to be done for giving efficacy to law 
and affording safety to property and person The 
reign of William III was marked by two events 
which rendered him generally unpopular in Scotland 
and strengthened the cause of the Jacobites, as the 
party who still adhered to James II was called. 
We allude to the massacre of Glencoe (see Glencoe, 
Massacre of) and the unfortunate Danen expedi- 
tion (see Darien Scheme), but the reign closed with- 
out any serious rising in Scotland 

The demise of William in 1702 transferred the 
crowns of the two nations to Queen Anne She wrote 
to the Scottish pnvy councillors, authorizing them to 
continue their authonty, and assuring them that she 
would support the established government The same 
parliament which had established the Revolution con- 
tinued to act on the accession of Anne, though not 
without protestations of its illegality An act was 
passed for treating of a union with England, but was 
annulled m the followmg year In 1703 the parlia- 
ment refused to tolerate Episcopacy, and dechned to 
concur in acloptmg the Protestant succession for the 
crown , itquestioned the powerof the queen to negative 
Its bills, and issued a declaration which intimated a 
purpose, in case of the demise of the crown, to 
appomt a different sovereign from the English king. 

853 
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Such were the movements which led to the appoint* 
ment of commissioners to treat of a umon between 
the sister kingdoms The terms of the union were 
particularly obnoxious to the Scotch, and all ranks 
of people, however divided m other matters, jomed 
issue against the detested treaty, which mvolved, as 
they believed, the loss of national independence, and 
imfKMed a great number of duties, customs, and 
restrictions upon a country to which they were before 
unknown Addresses against it were presented from 
all quarters, and m several cases the populace rose 
m arms, and formed themselves into regiments of 
foot and horse in order to opp<»8o the Union. Even 
tlie commercial section of the community, who were 
supposed to benefit so largely by it, were dissatisfied, 
and not without grounds, with the terms of the 
treaty Before the Union the trade of Sw^tland had 
Iwen open to the Levant, the Baltic, France, Spam, 
Portugal, Holland, and tlie Hutch plantations, and 
it seemed difhcult to conceive liow the commerce of 
the country could he advanced by laying restnctions 
on it to all those places, espf < lally as the comperisa 
tion allowed, namely, the pnvilege of trading with 
the English settle nients and the plantatirms in Ame 
riea, wiis very trifling, the amount of the exports to 
these places at that time not being erpial to the 
expenst of d( fending them Yet in spite of every 
opposition the I’naty of Union was ratifaod by a 
small majority of the Scottish anti a large majority 
of the English Parliament, and on the Ist May, 1707, 
Scotland became united to England, the people lcM)k 
mg on with sullen dist emit nt, which was justified 
not only by the terms of the treity, but by the 
notorumsly corrupt manner in which the treaty was 
earned An influx of English revenue officers now 
overspread the country, till then but slightly ae 
<]uainted with the ojipressive laws of revenue, and 
their severe exai tioiis tended to kt ep up the resent 
rnent of the nation On the Ist Alay, 1708, the 
Pnvy-council of Scotland w*is abolished, and one 
pnvy council was settled for the United Kingdom, 
the ustful institution of justices of the jieace was 
extended to Scotland, the (ircmt courts, which 
bnmght justice into every district, were regulattd, 
the liiiiglish laws of treason, much more sac age and 
harsh than those of Scotland, were also extciuhd to 
the latter country, but to balanei this it was declared 
that no person accused of any (nine should hen ifter 
bo subject to torture In addition to this seNcial 
important eoch siastu al measures were passed, though 
they were veliemently opposed by the church jucU 
catones lilpiscojial congregations wore protected 
as legal, and it was declared that no forfcitun should 
be incurrod m consecjueiice of any eeclesuistieal cen 
sure I'he nght of patronage was rc stored to those 
who were suiiposed to represc iit the original foimdeni 
of the several churches I'o give effect to all these 
measures a secretary of state for Scotland was a)> 
pointed, who was found to be of less use than was at 
first conceived. 

On the death of Queon Anne on the 1st August, 
1714, tho united crown was, m tenns of the Act 
of Settlement, placed upon the head of Cieurge L 
I’he early measures of the new reign were char- 
actemred by extreme \iolencc‘, a cjourse which 
brought on a rebellion m Scotland m 171^ 'IKis 
rising, headed by the Earl of JIar in favour of 
the Stuart cause, was quickly suppressed (See 
Britain ) Forfeitures followed in its tram, and the 
jurisdictions which were thus transferred from the 
ancient propnetors, who had only used them for 
selfish purp^s, were annexed to the crowm The 
spirits of men during these party conflicts were still 
intensely embittered, and the year 1718 was marked 
by the issue of a commission of vengeanoe when the 


terrors of insurrection had ceased. Commlsrionen 
of Oyer and Termmer sat at Perth, Dundee, Cupar, 
and Kelso, to inquire mto the treasons which bad 
been committed m 171fi But the firmness of the 
grand juries m negativing the presentments taught 
their rulers the wisdom of forbearance after justioe 
had had her sacnfices. In the following year there 
was a landing on the western coast of Koss^shire of 
a few attainted nobles, but they made no progress 
The Parliament in 1725 enacted that the Highlanders 
should be disarmed, and this was performed with 
mildness and discrt tion by General Wade But 
msurgents of a different stamp soon occupied the 
attention of the government The malt tax, which 
had occasioned dunng the late reign a motion in 
I*arliament for the dissolution of the Umon, was 
extended over Scotland during the present The 
voice of every party m this country was now raised 
m reprobation r>f the hated imjiost An insurrection 
broke out in (rlasgow on the 2fth June, 1726, in 
which the house of its representative m Parliament 
was sat ked, and the king s troops were driven from 
the (ity Every town and village seemed ready to 
mutate this example, and the king s servants began 
to see that the iinittd claims of a whole people must 
be respected They abolmhetl the office of secretary 
of state for Scotland, and sent to that country as a 
confidential agent the E vrl of Islay, a nobleman of 
uncommon adilress and talents, yet of httle Bc*rupu 
lonsneBS as to thi means he used m effecting his 
object General Wade, with Duncan lorbes, the 
king B advocate, marched with an army mto Glasgow 
The nngleiders of the outbreak were arrested, the 
magistiates of that city were turned prisoners to 
Edinburgh, wlicre, how ever, they wore not long de- 
tained By dint of skilful management and perse- 
\c ranee the malt tax was enforced with some miti 
gations, hut a jiroper respec t was henceforth paid to 
the spirit of the people The reign of the suc- 
ceeding king, George JI, is chiefly remarkable for 
the rebellion headed by Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of .lames VII In August, 1745, he raised 
Ills standard at Glenhnnaii, entered Perth, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and Derby, within 100 miles of 
London, but was compelled to retreat before the 
superior forces rajuclly mustered to opjxise him On 
the Ifith April, 1746, bis little army was shattered, 
and the hojics of his house irretnev ably rumed on 
the fiefil of Culloden By the 20th George II 
cap xliii heritable jurisdictions were finally abol- 
ished, and other acts were passed for giving full 
effect to that salutary measure The fair value of 
these junsdietions were settled by the Court of Ses- 
sion, and paid for by the public By this means the 
poverty of the nobles was relieved, and the people 
were emancipated from their oppressive coercion 
In 1755 the condition of Scotland attracted the 
attention of Pelham’s admiiustration, and from that 
pc nod the benefits of the Union began to be univer 
sallv felt The forfeited estates, instead of being 
sold as formerly, w^ere appropnated to objects of 
national improvement, and industry was promoted 
by ev cry encouragement that could be given The pro- 
gress of industry and trade now liecame great New 
luanufactures were introduced with success, and the 
rapid cultivation of the country redoubled the pro- 
duce and the value of the soil Undoubtedly much 
18 to be asenbed to the spint and progressive state 
of the nation, but without the Union its imavailing 
efforts would have had to contend with the commer- 
cial jealousy of the English government, and would 
have been considerably depressed by its powerful 
influence For the history of Scotland previous to 
the accession of Davnd 1 see Bede’s Histona Eode- 
Biastica, the Irish Annals, the ScottiBh Ghronideii, 
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published by Innes and Pinkerton, and in the series 
named the Historians of Scotland (10 ▼ola., 1871-80), 
and the old Enghsh chroniclers. For the subsequent 
period down to the Beformation see the Chronicles 
of Melroee and Lanercost, the Scotichronicon of 
!Bordan and Bower, Wmton’s Chronicle, Leslies 
and Buchanans Histones, the English Chronicles, 
the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland and other Records 
publications, Stc For the following period, ending 
v^^th the Union, see Knox’s, Calderwood s, and Spot 
tiswood s Histones , Baillie s Letters , \\ oodrow’s 
and Burnet B Histones, the State Papers, &c The 
chief modem authorities are Innes s Critical Essay 
on the ancient History of Scotland, Pinkerton’s In- 
quiry into the History of Scotland before 10‘S6, 
Chalmers’ Caledonia, Hailes* Annals Skene a Celtic 
Scotland (three vols , new edition, 1886), Robertson's 
Scotland under her Early Kings (two vols , 1862), the 
Histones of Dr Robertson, Tytler, Laing, Burton 
(eight vols , 1873), Brown (1898), and A Lang (1900), 
Mackintosh's History of Civilization in Scotland (new 
■edn, 1892), Sir A H Dunbar's The Scottish Kings 
A Revised Chronology (1899), &c 

JScclesiasti-cal Ilistoru — We know nothing with 
certainty of the penod a hen Christianity vas 
introduced into Scotland, but there is little doubt 
that it was propagated from 8e\eral different 
centres One of the earliest established of these 
was that planted by St >imian at Candida Casa 
or Whithorn, on the northern shore of the Solway 
Firth The church built by him was founded about 
397, and dedicated to St Martin of 'Jours, and 
hiB labours were directed to the converhion of the 
southern Piets, who are said to have abandoned 
their idolatry at his teaching and received the true 
faith, the whole of southern Scotland up to the 
Grampians tnus becoming Christianized At this 
time southern Scotland, along with the rest of 
southern Britain, was under the dominion of the 
Romans, who, however, withdrew from the island in 
410, and a period of darkness regarding both religious 
and civil history follows To this dark period is 
attnbuted the preaching of St Palladius in Scot 
land, but Skene finds no evidence that he was ever 
in the country In 503 a most important e\ent 
in the ecclesi istical history of Scotlaml took place, 
namely the arrival of St Columba from Ireland, 
and the fouiuliiig of a monastery by him m the 
island of Iona, which for a long period afterwards 
was the chief centre of Chnstiaiiity in Scotland 
Under Columba the northern Piets were conveited, 
and the southern Piets, who seem to have relapsed 
into idolatry, were reconverted, and inonastenes 
were established both m the islands and in various 
parts of the mainland. After his death (in 597) 
the Iona monastery was acknowledged as the head 
of all the monasteries and churches established 
through his exertions, and bis successors held a 
corresponding position as beads or primates of the 
church A missionary contemporary with Columba 
was St Kentigern or Mungo, whose name is 
closely associated with Glasgow, and who appears to 
have been very successful in his missionary labours 
in south-western Scotland In the seventh century 
the Columban Church was enabled to extend its 
teaching into Northumbria, and under King Oswald 
in 635 the Angles dwelling between the Tweed and 
the Forth were converted to Christianity One of 
the most celebrated successors of Columba was 
Adamnan, bis biographer (079-704) Having gone 
on an embassy to Northumbria, Adamnan found 
that the mode of observing Easter there differed from 
the old system to which he had been accusttjmed, 
and agreed with that of the church generally, and 
w are told that when he returned home he at- 


tempted to bring those under him to conform to 
Rome, but found that they would not do so. After 
Adamnan's death this question of Easter gave nee to 
a schism m the Iona community, and m 717 Naiton, 
king of the Piets, who hiiiiself had conformed to 
Roman usage m this matter, expelled the Columban 
monks from his kingdom on account of their non- 
confomiit} 

It 18 not till after this time that we find mention 
of a name th it has bt en fruitful in ecclesiastical con- 
troversy that, uameU, of the Culdees 'i’heso have 
sometimes been regardeil as a body of clergy or re 
ligious persons going back almost to the origin of 
Christianity m Scotland or it has been asserted 
that the Columban monks u ere so called , and 
they have also been looked upon as cherishing a 
pure ty pe of Chnstiauity in the midst of Romanist 
corruptions 'i'hese views appear, however to be 
quite erroneous The name seems to have originated 
m Ireland and to have been applied to hermits 
or anchorites, who were specially designated as 
Dcicoltr or ‘God worshippers, ‘in contrast to Chri»^ 
tuolfTf the name applied m a general sense to all 
Christians, and in a nai rower application to monks 
leading a cceiiobitical life * Skene arrives at the 
conclusion ‘that the Culdees (the form which the 
name took m Scotland) originally sprang from that 
ascetic order who adopted a solitary serv ice of tlod 
in an isolated cell as the highest form of religious 
life, and who were termed Dei col (v , that they then 
became associated in communities of anchorites or 
hermits, that they were clerics, and might be called 
monks, but only in the sense in which anchorites 
were monks, that thiy made their appt arance in the 
eastern distiuts of iSiotlaud at the same time as the 
secular clergy were introduced, and succeeded the 
Columban monks who had been driven across the 
great mountain range of Drumalban, the western 
fnmtur of the Ihctish kingdom, and that they were 
tmally brought under the canonical rule along with 
tlie sctular clergy, retaining, however, to some ex- 
tent the noim nclatnrc of the monasWy, until at 
length the name of Keledeun^ or C’uldoo, became 
almost synonymous with that of secular canon ’ 

In the early church there were no territorial 
bishops, the episcopal functions being exercised by 
abbots or heads of monasteries About the middle 
of the ninth cf utury, however, the Abbot of Dunkold 
was cltsiguatcd as the first bishop of Fortrenn, or the 
kingdom of the southern Piets The ‘Scottish 
Church ’ IS first spoken of under that name in the 
reign of King Crig, or Ginc (878-879), and in 908 
the pnniacy was transferred to St Andrews, the 
first bisho]) of which received the title of Bishop of 
Alban The marriage of Malcolm Canmore to the 
Saxon princess, Margaret, in 1069 had a great in- 
fluence on the early Scottish Church, since the queen, 
who was deejdy religious, did all in her power to 
make the church of her adopted country conform m 
all its ntcB and practices with those to which she bad 
herself been ac customed She began those changes 
which resulted ‘ in placing the church upon a terri- 
torial instead of a tribal basis, and substituting the 
parochial system and a diocesan episcopacy for the 
old tribal churches with their monastic jurisdiction 
and functional episcopacy, secondly, in mtroduemg 
the religious orders of the Church of Rome, and 
founding great monasteries as centres of counter- 
influence to the native church, and thirdly, in 
absorbing the Culdees, now the only clerical element 
left in the (’eltic Church, into the Roman system by 
exm verting them from secular into regular canons, 
and merging them m the latter order * (Skene ) 

David I , the son of Margaret, is distinguished as 
the great ecclesiastical reformer among all the Soot- 
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tith raonsrchs. While hie brother, Alexftnder I , added 
the dioceses of Dunkeld and Moray to the one — St 
Andrews — already established, David restored the 
see of Glasgow, and founded those of Brechin, Dun 
blane, Caithness, Boss, and Aberdeen, besides found 
ing a large number of the religious houses that were 
afterwards most prominent in Scotland 

The Scottish medieeval church when it had reached 
its full development differed in no important respect 
from that of England, the ntual and organization 
being practically the same, and the chief monastic 
orders of the rest of Christendom being also repre 
sented in Scotland The earliest of those to establish 
themselves were the Benedictines, who were followed 
in the thirteenth century by the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Carmelites 1 he bishoprics for a long 
penod numbered twelve, namely, St Andrews, Dun- 
keld, Moray, Glasgow, Galloway, Dunblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Argyle, Boss, the Isles, Caithness , Ork 
ney being added only in the bfteenth century when 
it became finally attached to the Scottish crown 
Down to the same century, however, there was no 
archbishop in the Scottish hierarchy, though St 
Andrews possessed a certain precedence — but without 
any jurisdiction— over the other sees The arch 
bishops of York long laid claim to exercise metro 
politan authority in Scotland, but the claim was not 
recognized, more especially as there was also on 
occasions a similar claim put forw ard by the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury The poj)eB even found it 
difficult to make themselves too absolute over the 
Scottish Church, the affairs of which w ere managed 
by synods, or ecclesiastical councils, consisting of the 
bishops, abbots jiriors, deans, aichdeacons, or other 
eminent ecclesiastics In 1472, however, Sixtus IV 
raised St Andrews to the position of an archiepis 
copal and roetiofxilitan see, the other bishops being 
made suffragans to the Archbishop of St Andrews 
Twenty years later Glasgow was also made a metro- 
politan see by Pope Innocent VITI , with several 
bishops as suffragans, and the two archbishojis some 
times engaged in serious controversies regarding 
their respective rights and privileges till the Kef or 
mation stripped them both of their dignities 

I or a lengthened penod more than half th^ wealth 
of the nation was possessed by the clergy, and the 
greater part of this was in the hands of a few who 
ruled the rest Bishops and abbots rivalled tbe first 
nobles in magnificence, and preceded them in honour, 
they were privy councillors and lords of session as 
well as of parliament, and the principal offices of state 
were for a long time wholly engrossed by them 1 he 
mferior benehces were openly put to sale, or bestowed 
on the minions of the bishojis Benefices given in 
oonimrnrfam were kept vacant during the commen 
dator’s life, sometimes during several lives to the 
deprivation of extensive parishes of all provision of 
religious service liesides the regular and secular 
clergy, there were nuns of St Austin, St Clare, bt 
Scbolastica and St Catharine of Siena, and canon 
esses of v arioiis orders, whose general ignorance was 
as great as their lives were luxurious Though the 
Papal see had not the power of presenting to the 
Scottish prelacies, it never wanted numerous prettxts 
for interfering w ith them The most important civil 
causes which they had contrived to bnng within the 
pale of tbeir ecclesiastical jurisdiction were carried 
to Rome, w hither also large sums of money were sent 
for the purchase of palls, the confirmation of bene- 
fices, and the conducting of appeals, &o 

Scotland shared in all the errors of belief and 
superstitious practices in worship prevalent in tbe 
medi.uvfd church, the ignorance and licentiousness 
of the clergy were ranker than in England, and the 
spiritual condition of the people was correspondingly 


low But the need for reformation, which had been 
seen by Hnss and Wickhffe, also made its influence 
felt m Scotland. We learn from Walter Bower, the 
abbot of Inchcolm, the continuator of Fordun, that 
the opinions of Wickliffe were entertained and his 
books read by several Lollards in the kingdom, but 
in extreme secrecy In 1408 James Keseby, an Eng- 
lishman who had sought refuge in Scotland from 
persecution, was tried by an ecclesiastical council 
for forty heresies, and was handed over to tbe civil 
power to be burned at the stake, and m 1432 Paul 
Crawar, a German Hussite, was burned at St 
Andrews llie purer faith, however, continued to 
make way slowly and silently Early m the follow- 
ing century the effects of Luther’s teaching made 
their appearance m Scotland By an act of Parlia 
ment in 1525 the teaching of Luther’s doctrines and 
the importation of liUtheran books were forbidden, 
and a systematic persecution was resorted to In 
1528 a convicted heretic was burned at St. Andrews 
The victim was l^atnck Hamilton, abbot of Fern, in 
Boss shire, who had imbibed the new tenets durmg 
his travels on the Continent from the conversation of 
Imtber and Melanchthon, and who is usually called 
the proto martyr, as he was the first native-born 
Scotsman who suffered for the Beformation opinions 
in the shape in which they gathered strength in 
Scotland In 1538 Forrest, a Benedictine fnar, and 
a disciple of Hamilton, was condemned to the stake, 
and m the following year the friars Keiller and Bev- 
eridge, Sir Duncan Simpson, a regular pnest, Bobert 
Forrester, a gentleman of Stirbng, and Thomas 
horrest, vicar of Dollar, were condemned to death 
by a spiritual court beaded by Beaton and held m 
Edinburgh, and were burned together in the same 
fire on the (’astle Hill Such violent proceedings 
alarmed tbe fnends of tbe new faith, many saved 
themselves by voluntary exile, but others boldly re 
mained behind, resolved to sow the good seed among 
their countrymen The persecution, however, found 
many opponents of influence, both clerical and lay, 
and the nation gradually split up into two irreconcil- 
able parties, one of which, including the higher 
ecclesiastics and the government, was determined to 
opjxise all innovations, and the other, composed of a 
great number of the clergy, the gentry, and the well 
to do citizens of the towns, vi as flesirous of bringing 
about a thorough reform of religion 

Under these circumstances a collision could not be 
long avoided On the 28th February, 1546, George 
Wishart, the leading preacher among the reformers, 
was arrested for preaching at Haddington, was con 
demned to death by an ecclesiastical court presided 
o\er by Cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews, 
and was burned 28th March On the 29th May the 
castle of St. Andrews was captured by surprise by a 
small body of reformers headed by Norman Leslie, 
and the cardinal put to death Tbe struggle was 
earned out with vaiying success on both sides during 
tbe regency of Arran and of Mary of Lorraine, and 
ibis protraction operated in favour of the reformers, 
as it enabled them to show the timid and hesitating 
that they were able to hold their own against all the 
forces the government could bring against them A 
considerable body of the gentry began to see that an 
ecclesiastical revolution would probably set free a 
great stretch of land for new owners This made 
a common interest, which held them firmly together 
when they professed a union for purely religious 
objects In the winter of 1557 many of them signed 
a baud or bond to co operate with each other at the 
nsk of their power, substance, and lives to ‘main- 
tain, set forward, and establish the most blessed 
word of God and his congregation, to secure faith- 
ful ministers purely and truly to mmister Christ’s 
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6VAiig6l ft&d BAcnunents to Hu people^ to maintain Hiicipline, containing his views as to ecolesiastioal 
them, nourish them, and defend them, the whole government, obtained the sanction of the General 
congregation of Chnst and every member thereof, at Assembly in 1578 Superintendents were now done 
our whole powers, and wearing of our hves, against away with and all mimateni declared equal, no more 
Satan, and all wicked power that does mtend tyr bishops were to be appointed ^See Biscipline, 
anny or trouble against the aforesaid congregation ‘ Books or ) It was only now that Presbyterianism 
This document, termed the First Covenant, u dated m its stricter form was established in the country 
8d December, 1567, and its subecnbers called them (see Phksb\tkrians) but the Book of Disciplme was 
selves the Lords of the Congregation Both parties never formally sanctioneil by Parliament 
now prepared fora final struggle The regent sought Although King James VI had accepted Presbv* 
and obtained men and money from 1< ranee, and the tenanisin, he cordially disliked the democratical 
reformers were equally successful m procuring like theories upon w'hich the system is founded On his 
support from England The accession of Elizabeth accession to the English throne he thought himself 
to the English throne and the return of John Knox powerful enough to attempt the overtlirow of the 
from Geneva seem to have infused fresh life into the hated institution Even before thu (in 1600) he 
reforming party At the end of a twelvemonth the had secured the appointment of three bishops m 
Congregation was triumphant addition to those still li\ lug, and gradually bik 

The estates convened on August 1st, 1560 On the ceeded m gaming the restoration of the episcopal 
17th the Confession of Faith, containing a rendering m privileges In 1610 Episcopacy was established by 
English or Scots of the pnnciples of the Geneva an act of the General Assembly at Glasgow As an 
Church, was approved of as wholesome and sound doc additional step m assimilating the Church of Scot 
tnne, grounded upon the infallible truth of God s land to that of England, James ordered to be intro 
Word At the same time there was a general rejieal duced into the General Assembly in 1618, and suo 
or revocation of all acts antbon/ing any other form of ceeded in getting passed the measure called the Five 
belief or worship, and the authority of the pope was Articles of Perth (See Perth, Five Articles of ) 
abjured It was also provided that admimsteniig or These ( hanges were effected ag vinst the wish of large 
being present at the administration of the mass should numbers of the people, especially in the southern coun 
be punishable in the first instance w itii forfeiture of ties, but w ith a little tact and conciliatory spirit the 
goods and corporal infliction at the discretion of the popular opposition might have been got over James, 
magistrate, in the second with banishment, and lu how'ever, was eager for further change, he resolved 
the third with death A Book of Discipline was shortly to force on the unwilling Presbyterians a prayer 
afterwards di awn up by the compilers of the Con book like that of the I nglish Church This so 
fession (among them being John Knox), which, thoroughly roused the Scottish subjects, that the 
though It met with general approv al, did not receive king prudently gave way to the storm, and abau 
the sanction of Parliament According to this Book dom d his scheme 

everything savouring of popery was to be swopt 'I'he measures of his son Charles I were equally 
away entirely, not only the mass, but also invoca- unfavourable to the Scottish Church He added 
tion of saints, the keeping of saints' days and other another bishopric, that of Edinburgh, to the already 
days of man’s appointment, such as Christmas, Epi existing dioceses, and endeavoured by his royal autho- 
phany, &c Monasteries and all similar establish rity to lutioduce a Book of Canons and a liturgy com- 
ments were to be abolished Ministers w ere to be piled by Laud, on the iiiodels of those of England 
elected by the respective congregations after proofs The nature of the changes, and the manner m which 
given in public of soundness, competence, and good they had been brought about, awoke the wrath of 
moral character Superintendents w'ere also to he the Scots The National Co\ enant was recast, and 
appointed, this office being designed for ministers gladly subscribed by thousands of all ranks An 
pre eminent in standing and attainments, who, be act of the General Assembly held at Glasgow m 
Bides having charge of a single congregation, were to 1638 abolished the Five Articles of Perth, and 
oversee the paiishes of a whole district Ministers Presbytenanism once more superseded Episcopacy 
were to be publicly admitted to the sacred ofhee by Ihe acts of the Assembly were ratified by Parlia 
other ministers and elders, but at first the imposition mentml640 (See Covknamikrb ) Buoyed up by 
of hands was a ceremony not deemed necessary, and the hope of extending their own form of discipline 
while the former were ^ assist the minister in spin over the English and Irish Churches, the Cove 
tual things, and also exercise vigilance over him, the nanters formed an alliance with the English Puritans 
latter were to attend to the temporal affairs of the now m arms against their king The Solemn League 
churches The elders and deacons were to be chosen and Covenant, after having been approved of by the 
annually, and were not to be paid l''he chief General Assembly of Scotland, was signed by the 
governing power in the church was intrusted to a General Assembly of Divines which the Parliament 
General Assembly, composed of the supennteudents, had convened at Westminster, and by the Parlia 
ministers, and lay commissioners The public ser ment itself (1643 ) The ascendancy of the Inde 
vice of the church was to be conducted as set down pendents, however, put an end to the tnumph of 
in the manual known as The Book of Common Presbyterianism in England After defeating the 
Order, and was to be simple in character, consisting Scottish army at Dunbar Cromwell had Scotland at 
In preaching, prayers, the reading of portions of his mercy He forbade the meeting of the General 
scripture, and the singing of psalms, in which alone Assembly, but left the other courts and the rest of 
the [leople took part directly These reforms were the ecclesiastical system juntas they were In 1662 
by many considered too violent to bo safe There the government of the church by bishops waa restored 
was a party that still favoured the episcopal form of by the royal prerogative, and in the same year was 
church government, and it was powerful enough to ratified by Parliament Synods and presbyteries were 
bring al^ut the appointment of a certain number of allowed, and there was no attempt to reintroduce 
Protestant bishops elected from among the rest of the liturgy or to enforce the Articles of Perth The 
the clergy This senezue was, however, never popu change seems to have been relished by the higher 
lar, it was soon attacked by many of the ministers, classes generally, and tolerated by the great buUc of 
headed by Andrew Melville, and by the great body the nation, except m the south-western counties, 
of the people. The party of MelvUle gained the where a sanguinary persecution took place against 
day, and what is known as the Second Book of those who resisted the government measures, espe- 
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dally after the awasiination of the Scottish pnmAte, 
Archbishop Sharp (See p 401 above ) In 1689 
prelacy was declared by a convention of estates to 
he a nationd gnevance which ought to be abolished 
In spite of the opposition of the bishops, who adhered 
to King James, the presbytenan form of government 
was restored and established by Parliament, and the 
General Assembly met after having been discontinued 
smce 1652, the Westminster Confession of Faith 
was ratified as the national standard of belief, and 
the right of patrons to nominate to benefices was 
withdrawn. At the union of England and Scotland 
in 1707, a special statute was passed which secured 
the presbytenan form of church government in the 
latter country 

In 1712 an act was passed by Parliament which 
restored to patrons their right of presentation to 
church livings This gave rise to much discontent, 
and latterly led to the st cession of various IxKlies 
from the Estaldished Chunh The first secession 
(1733) was hciuled by f btnerer Irskine, and the 
separate sect thus formed took the name of Associate 
Synod, thougli its members were better known under 
the name of Seceders (SeelJNiTKDPuKHUiTFUiANS ) 
This was followed in 1761 by another secession, the 
separating body taking the name of the Presbytery 
of Itelief The last and most important sec cssion of 
all took {)1ace at the Disruption of 1841, wlien the 
Established ( hurch lost about half her ministers and 
members (See Free (/HUKCH ) The obnoxious 
patronage act was modified by Ijord Aberdeen’s 
Act in 1843 (see Paiuonage), and at last in 1874 
patronage was finally abolished, the various congre 
gatioiiB being allowed freedom to elect their own 
mitUHters Since the n the church seems to have 
entered on a more healthy and vigorous life, and has 
greatly increased m numbers as well as in infiuence, 
while a spirit of increased liberality has conducecl 
much to its prosperity A somewhat more c laborate 
service} has been introduced into many cougrega 
tions, church music has lieen greatly improved, 
hymns are now in much more common use, and in 
some cases even fixed forms of prayer are emjdoyed. 
Many new congregatioris have been formed and new 
churches erected, the activity of the church in this 
direction be ing stimulated by the munihcent gift of 
£500,000 conferred by Mr Baird in 1873, forming 
a fund adminisUrcd for behalf of the church 

The Church of Scotland has now 1389 parishes 
154 misHion eliurchcs and tbaptls of ease, and 
about 662,000 communicants (in 1900) Eeelesi 
ostically the country la dividtd into 84 prtsby 
teries and 16 synods The income of the church is 
derived (1) from the temds, a cbaige reprt'st ntmg a 
certain proportion of the annual produce or value of 
lands set apart for the payment of the stiju nds of the 
Established Church ministers and dating fnvm pit 
reformation times (see Temdif), (2) a sum of £17,010 
|»aid by the exchequer from church jnoperty m the 
hands of the crown to a niinilier of poor p tushes and 
Highland churches, in addition to an annuil gift of 
£2000 given by the king (who presides by a com 
missioner at the annual meeting of the General As 
sembly) to the Highland churches which have been 
weak since the time of the Disruption, (3) from 
private endowments, scat rents, and the liberality of 
the memliers The income of the church derived 
from the temds, and including the annual value of 
manses and glelies, amounts to about £300,000 a year 
The total collections for the general purposes of 
the church m 1901 amounted to £515,432 An 
agitation on the part of a section of the other 
Presbytenan Churches in Scotland for the dis 
establishment and disendowment of the church has 
been alive for some years, but what the result of 


this movement may be is impossible at present to 
foresee The relative numbers of the adherents be 
longing to the Established Church and other Pres- 
bytenan Churches are not known with certainty, 
but the church population is said to exceed that 
belonging to the other bodies united The Church 
of Scotland is also represented in England by a 
number of congregations, while a large number of 
churches m Canada, Guiana, and elsewhere are in 
connection with it It also carries on vigorous 
missionary operations in foreign parts 

Adherents of Episcopacy have never ceased to 
exist m Scotland since the Keformation, and at pre 
sent two iMidies m Scotland represent this principle 
— the Scottish Episcopal C’hurch and the R. Catholic 
Church The former is a small body m numbers 
(somewhat over 80,000 are said to belong to it), nor 
IS It at all wealthy, though many of the nobility and 
gentry lielong to it thus giving it perhaps more in- 
fluence than it would otherwise possess I here are 
seven bishops belonging to it, one of whom has the 
position of president under the title of Primus The 
Book of Common Prayer is used in the service of 
the church, but some congregations continue the 
use of the special Scottish communion otbee For 
its generd adherence to the Stuarts, the Scottish 
Episcopal Church rested under rather severe penal 
laws till the end of the 18th century It is now m 
full communion with tlic Church of England The 
Boinan Catholics form a more numerous body, their 
numbers amounting to neirly 340,000, about two 
thirds of whom belong to Glasgow, many being Irish 
or of Irish origin There are two archbishops and 
four bishops 

1 he chief ongmal authorities for the ec clesiastical 
history of Scotland are those mentioned at the end 
of the section of this article treating on civil history 
We may mention as modem authorities, Cook s 
History of the Beforaiation and History of the 
Church of Scotland, M‘Cne’8 Life of .lohn Knox 
and Life of Andrew Melville, Pnncijial (’unning 
ham’s Church History of Scotland, Scott s Fasti 
Eccksia) Scoticari'B, Professor Story’s Church of 
Scotland, Past and Present, Maclaucblan's Parly 
Scottish Church, and especially Grub’s Ecclesiastici^ 
History of Scotland (4 vols 1861) 

Political ConHitvtion — The ancient constitution 
of the Scottish government is involved in doubt and 
obscurity, and the respective limits of the royal 
power and that of the Highland chiefs and the barons 
seem to have been so various and uncertain as to 
render it probable that they were liable to the influ- 
ence of accidental circumstances Much depended 
on the personal character of those in authority It 
was ever the policy of the wisest Scottish kings to 
restrii t the authonty of their nobles, and though the 
struggles thus occasioned were the cause of much 
nnticry and bloodshed, yet this course was rendered 
necessary by the dangerous ambition and ruthless 
tyranny of the nobles, who often threatened to over 
throw the monarchy, and severely oppressed their 
vassals In the conflicts for power some of the kings 
perished by the hand of violence and many of the 
turbulent barons became the victims of their own 
conspiracies, or the treachery of others, and their 
order was thinned by proscnptions, assassinations, 
and judicial executions. These internal commotions, 
however, ultimately freed the sovereigns from the 
overwhelming influence of the aristocracy, and re- 
straining the spirit of feudal oppression made way 
for the introduction of order, just laws, and a more 
tranquil administration of government The Parlia- 
ment of Scotland anciently comprised all who held 
any portion of land, however small, from the crown 
by tenure of military service, till the reign of Jamea 
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VL, when tbe small barons or frediiolden wero ex- 
ci]»^ from attendance in person, * two or more wise 
men ’ being deputed from each oonnty m proportion 
to its size. It regulated the periods of its meeting 
and adjournment, and the formation of committees 
to supenntend the admimstration when the sessions 
were concluded. Its powers extended to the execu* 
tive departments, as the appropriation of public money 
and the appomtment of treasurers of the exche(][uer, 
the levying of troops and nomination of commanders, 
the sending of amliassadors to foreign states and the 
appomtment of judges and ofhoers of state. Parba- 
ment could restram grants from the crown, or alienate 
portions of the royal demesne, and it assumed the 
right of bestowing pardons on cnmmals The king 
did not possess even a negative authority over the 
proceedmgs of this assembly, without whose con- 
currence he could neither declare war, make peace, 
nor transact the most important affairs of the nation, 
and even so late as the reign of James IV the par- 
liament pomted out to that monarch hia duty as the 
first servant of the people But the supreme power, 
though thus nominally resident in the parbament, 
was virtually m the king, who by his influence often 
entirely controlled its proceedings The parliament 
in the whole consisted of three estates — the nobility, 
the dignified clergy (consisting of bishops, abbots, 
and pnors), and the lesser barons, or representatives 
of shires and burghs The spiritual lords, during the 
establishment of Lpiscopacy after the Beformation, 
were composed of bishops only When I'resbyten 
anism uas formall> ratified by law at the lie volution 
of 1689, the ecclesiastical estate ceased to have a 
place m parliament The patronage of benefices 
gave the king a complete influence over the church- 
men, whose numbers were e(]ual to those of the lay 
nobles, and among the commons a majority might 
generally be found who were dejHiidants of the 
sovereign. Every measure brought before parlia 
ment was previously prepared by a committee, styled 
the lords of the articles, chosen from each of the 
three orders, and these by the mode of their election 
were in effect little better than royal nominees 
This institution seems to have been introduced gradu- 
ally, and it 18 not certain when or in what manner 
it originated, but there are traces of the existence of 
such a committee as early as the beginning of the 
reign of James I Before the Union there were four 
great ofFicers of state — the lord high chancellor, the 
high treasurer, the lord pnvy seal, and the secretary, 
and there were also four lesser officers — the lord 
clerk register, the lord advocate, the treasurer de- 
pute, and the justice-clerk, all which olhcers, in 
virtue of their offices, had seats m the Scottish par 
baments Since the Union none of those officers are 
retamed, except the lord pnvy seal, lord clerk regis- 
ter, lord advocate, and justice-clerk Ihe great 
officers of the crown were the lord high chaml>erlain, 
lord high-constable, lord high adimral, and lord mar- 
shal, the royal standard bearer, the lord pstice- 
general, and the lord chief baron of the exchequer 
There were besides many other officers both of the 
crown and state now extmet The office of lyon 
king at-amiB, or grand herald of Scotland, is still 
retted. (See Lyon King-at-akmb ) Previously 
to the era of the Kevolution the Pnvy-council of 
Scotland assumed mquisitonal powers, and even tor- 
ture was adxmnisterea under the sanction of its autho- 
rity, but it is now entirely merged m the Pnvy- 
council of Great Bntain. The number of peers in 
the Scottish Parliament was latterly 160, and of 
commons 155 The latter were divided into mem- 
bers or oommiBsioners (as they were called) for shir^ 
and burghs, and all sat m one house, and voted pro- 
miBcuouflly 


At the Union of the kingdoms tftie political system 
of Scotland was almost entirely moorporated with 
that of England. The representation allowed to 
Scotland was extremely small. It consisted for the 
House of Commons of fortj-five members, fifteen 
from the burghs and thirty from the counties. The 
burghs, however, amounting by the ancient oonsti 
tution to sixty-six, were divid^ into classes of four 
or five, one memlver l>umg returned by the majority 
of each class Edinburgh alone returned one mem- 
ber The members were elected not bv the inhabi 
tants, as burgesses, but by the magistrates, who 
themselves were appointed chiefly by their prede- 
cessors in office, thus constituting close burghs, in 
which a party once obtaining a majority might 
retain it for any length of time, with little rega d 
to the wishes of their fellow citi/ins In county 
elections the right of voting was attached to the 
possession of lands held immediately of the crown, 
and of the valued rent of £400 Scots But the 
feudal supenonty which entitled to vote was aepar 
able from the actual possession of the property 
The original propnetor, who perhaps had a number 
of these v otes on his estate, might either sell or dis 
tnbute them among his friends, so as to multiply his 
own electiv e influence The freeholders of Scotland 
amounted to not quite 3000, of whom a certain num- 
ber, for the reason stited, had no real property in 
laud The peers of Scotland are represented by 
sixteen of their number, elected by their own body 
at the commerK ement of each parliament There 
are bi sides about thirty five who are British peers, 
and who sit m their own personal right 

I^y the lleform Bill of 1832 the representatives of 
Scotland were increased to only fifty-three, notwith- 
standing the immense strides the country had made 
in wealth and political imi>ortance since tlie Union 
The representatives were thirty for counties, and 
twenty thno for cities and burghs The represen 
tatives for burghs were rctimied, not os formerly, 
by the town councils, but by every inhabitant paying 
rent to the value of £10 and upwards, and by pro 
pnetore to the same amount liy the Beform A<t 
of 1 868 the number of Scottish representatives was 
raised to sixty, thirty two of whom were for the coun- 
ties, twentv SIX for cities and burghs, and two for 
the universities By the llcdistribution of Seats 
Act of 1885 the number of Scotch members was fur- 
ther increased to seventy two, five scats being added 
to the burghs and seven to the counties , while by 
the I ranchise Act of 1884 the qualifications for voters 
111 burghs and counties were made uniform For 
further particulars see the article Briiain 

JuTwprudence — 3Tie laws of Scotland are founded 
on a very ancient bofik, entitled the llegiam Majes 
tatem Begardmg the authorship and age of this 
book there has been much dispute Some assert it 
to have been compiled by order of David I of Scot- 
land, and others that it is little else than a transenpt 
of the treatise on the Laws and Constitutions of P^ng- 
land, attributed to Ilanduli>h de (Banville, chief- 
justice of England in the reign of Henry II The 
llegiam Majostatem was the only written law of the 
kingdom, until James 1 attempted to superadd the 
enactments of Parliament These enactments, though 
ultimately the cause of superseding the Kegiam, were 
formed on the model of that work. The law of Scot- 
land strongly resembles that of England m regard 
to those branches which have either been created or 
greatly extended by the progress of modem civiliza- 
tion Tnal by jury m civil cases, and many of the 
most important parts of mercantile and mantime law, 
though diffenng much in form, are substantially 
Eng^h The strong inclination of the legislature 
to extend this uniformity has been manifested in 
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many recent ennctmentfi, and more eipedally in that 
relating to the law of entail In regard, however, to 
cnmee, and to what are called heritable nghts, relat- 
ing chiefly to hoosee, lande, and things which may 
be considered accessory thereto, the Scotch and Eng- 
lish codes continue essentially different As to crimes, 
the penalties have almost, as a matter of course, been 
nearly assimilated, but the forms of procedure exhibit 
striking contrasts, and while unanimity is still re- 
quired in English juries, those of Scotland may decide 
by a Bimjde majority — a mode perhaps more rational, 
but certainly far less favourable to the accused Scots 
law also allows a jury to return a verdict of not 

E roven In regard to hentable rights, the feudal 

4W, with its numerous and perplexing formalities, 
long possessed, and though considerably modifled by 
recent changes, still retains a greater ascendency m 
Scotland than in England If, in regard to these 
rights, Scotland has any title to boast of superiority, 
it 18 chiefly in her admirable system of records, by 
which all burdens affecting land can be accurately 
ascertained, so as to make either the purchase of 
land or the lending of money ujion it as secure as 
any other investment "i'he Court of Session is the 
supreme civil court of Scotland, but wants one of the 
essential characteristics of aupreme, properly so called, 
inasmuch as its decisions can be earned by appeal 
to the House of liords (See Session, Court of ) 
The Court of Justiciary, or criminal court, though 
composed only of judges of the Court of Session, is 
supreme m tlie highest sense, since its decisions in 
cnminal cases are not subject to any review The 
pnncipal subordinate judicatories are sheriff courts, 
established in each county or stewartry Shenff- 
Bubstitutes, or judges ordinary, one or more holding 
separate courts in different districts, decide in the 
first instance, subject to the review of the pnncipal 
shenff or sheriff dejuite, whose decisions, though final 
within the limits of his junsdiction, arc reviewable by 
the Court of Session, with the exception of classes of 
cases jirovided for by special statutes The most im- 
portant of these classes are those which come before 
the small debt court In it the sum sued for must not 
exceed £1 *2, and the sheriff ’s decision is final Besides 
the sheriff-court, each county or district of a county 
has its justice of peace courts, in which judges, not 
stipendiary, decide on principles of equity m minor 
enmes, and, though very rarely, m small debts, and 
in every town of any iin}K)rtance are bailie, dean of 
guild, and police courts, with limited junsdictions 
Education — When Scotland was first emaiicijiated 
from the bondage of Popery Knox and his fellow 
reformers, in a spint of the most enlightened philan 
thropy, projiosed a distribution of the < hurcb funds 
which would have provided effettually for the educa 
tion of all classes, and though baffled by the selfish 
ness of the powerful territorial nobles, who had 
seized upon the funds, and were determined not to 
disgorge them, they did what in them lay, and cstab 
lished an endowed school in every parish The 
foundation having been thus laid, the work was never 
abandoned, and the parochial school system proved 
so effectuid that Scotchmen, wherever they went, 
distinguished themselves by intelligence, shrewdness, 
industry, and honesty, and, in regard at least to the 
lower and middle classes, were generally admitted 
to be the best educated people in Europe U'he 
means of education, however, were unfortunately 
allowed to remam almost stationary, while popula 
tion was advancing with remarkable rapidity, and 
hence, though the parochial system contmued to be 
tolerably effective m rural parishes, it became almost 
powerless in lai^ towns, and Scotland began to 
lose the highly creditable place which she hali long 
held among the nations. To be sure, in the gener^ 


attention which popular education latterly attracted 
Scotland was not overlooked, and a happy rivalry 
was excited among the different religious bodies 
urgmg them to strenuous exertion m erecting schools 
In this way, for some time before the passing of the 
Scotch Education Act of 1872, which made so con- 
siderable a change in the system of popular educa- 
tion, the evil hi^ received a check, and since then 
it may be said to have been entirely extinguished 
Scotland possesses, m addition to the board sehcxils, 
which have superseded the old parish schools, gram- 
mar and high schools, and academies in every town 
of any si/e, the normal or training schools and the 
colleges of the different reli^ous bodies, and the 
four universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and St Andrews See Britain and Schools 

Peoj>le — All that portion of Scotland called the 
Lowlands may he desenhed as being inhabited by 
that race to which the term Anglo Saxon is now 
generaUy applied (See Anglo Saxons ) The High- 
land portion of the country, on the other hand, has 
as its leading inhabitants a nearly pure Celtic race, 
still retaining to a considerable extent their ancient 
language, and showing in their configuration and 
general character the pecuhanties of that race (See 
Gael and Htghianiis op Scotland ) A race, how 
ever, of nearly pure Norsemen, originally from Nor 
way and Sweden, now constitute the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and of 
a great many of the fishing villages of the northern 
and eastern counties, down even to the village of 
Newhaven on the J^'irth of Forth. 

Language and Lilci atui e — ^As we have stated m 
the section of this article devoted to civil history, the 
Scots were originally Irish Celts who settled in the 
Western Highlands, and the phrase Scottish language 
ought to denote, and for a long time did denote, 
Gaelic or Erse or Ersh (that is, Irish) , but the gradual 
subjugation by the Scottish kings of the Bicts, the 
Britons of Cumbria, and the Angles of Lothian and 
the Morse led to the name Scottish being giv en to 
the language of the last of these The Lowland 
Scotch dialects are forms of English as spoken by 
those northern members of the English race who 
became subjects of the King of the Scots More par- 
ticularly they are forms of the North umbnaii or 
northern English, which up to the war of Independ- 
ence was sjfolven as one language from the Humber 
to the Forth, the G rampiaus and the Moray Firth 
Since the final renunciation of attempts upon the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, the language spoken m Scot- 
land has had a history and culture of its own, has been 
influenced by legal institutions, an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, a foreign connection, and anational life altogether 
distinct from those which have operated on the same 
luiguage south of the Tweed The Scottish language 
took httle or nothing from the Celtic dialect spoken 
by the mhalntants of a great portion of the country 
it hod less of classic admixture than the old English, 
and BO remained nearer to the character of the old 
Teutonic stock Any glance taken over Scottish 
literature will therefore naturally exclude the produc- 
tions of Celtic writers just as naturally as the htera- 
ture of England passes by the lays of the Welsh 
bards Whether the metrical tale of Sir Tnstrem, 
belonging to the Arthurian cycle of romance, was 
written by a Scotchman is a question which has 
been warmly discussed The author to whom Scott 
and others trace it is Thomas of Ercildoun, or, as he 
IS otherwise called, the Ilhymer He had the fame 
not only of an epic poet or bard, but of a prophet, 
occupying in his own country somewhat of the posi- 
tion of Merlin m England. (See Hhymeb — Thomas 
THE ) A brief lament for Uie death of Alexander III , 
preserved by Wyntoun, is generally supposed to be 
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one of the earliest spectroens of Scottish poetry that 
have come down to us, but the first great Scottish 
poem we possess is The Bras (or Bruce), written by 
John Barbour (about 1816-96), archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, to celebrate the struggles and final victory of 
the heroic King Kobert I Barbour was a contem- 
porary of Chaucer, and his poem is inferior to none 
in the Engbsh language at that penod except those 
of the father of English poetry, and perha^ Piers 
Plou man, by Langlande Somewhat later flourished 
Andrew Wyntoun, pnor of the monastery of St Serf, 
on an island in Lochle\en, who, in his Orygynale 
Chronykil, ambitiously attempted to write a metrical 
history of the world from the creation down to his own 
time He has, however, given his own country so large 
a place in the general dispensation of human affairs 
that his work is virtually a chronicle of Scotland, 
burdened with a quantity of surplus matter easily 
removed from the part really valuable About a 
century after Barbour comes Henry the Minstrel 
(wrote 1470-80), commonly called Blind Harry, who 
did for Wallace what his predecessor had done 
for Bruce Another of the poets of this early penod 
is no less a personage than King James I (1394-1 437), 
author of the King’s i)nair (that is, Quire or Book), 
the 8ub)ect of which is the royal poet’s love for 
the Lady Joanna Beaufort, whom he eventually 
mamed Two other poems of considerable length, 
and in a humorous style, liav e also been attributed 
to him — Christis Kirk of the Grene and Peblis to 
the Play, but they are more probably the ]»roduc 
tions of his ecjually gifted an(l equally unfortunate 
descendant, Tames V As for the two famous comic 
ballads of the Gaberlunzie Man and the Jolly Beggar, 
which it has been usual among recent writers to 
speak of as by one or other of these kings, there seems 
to be no reasonable ground, not even that of tradition 
of any antuputy, for issignitig them to either One 
of the earhest jKiets after Jamt s I is Bobert Henry- 
son, the author of the beautiful pastoral of Bobin 
and Makyne, and a continuation or supplement to 
Chaucer s Troilus and Creseide, which is commonly 
printed with the works of that poet under the title 
of the Testament of 1 air Creseide All that is known 
of the era of Henryson is that he was alive and very 
old about the close of the hfteeiith century On reach- 
ing the sixteenth century we meet with the names 
of William Dunbar (died lietween V)20 and 1530), 
the author of The Ihrissill an<l the Bois ('l^he Thistle 
and the Bose), the Goldyn Targe, and many smaller 
poems, both serious an<l satirical, «)f very high merit, 
Gavin Douglas (1174-1522), bishop of Dunkeld, a 
son of the Lari of Angus, and who is famous for his 
translation of the ^neid (the first metrical version 
of any ancient classic that had yet appeared in the 
dialect of either kingdom), and for several original 
poems, some of an allegorical kind, Sir David Lind- 
say (1490-1654), whose satires powerfully assisted 
to ex{>o8e the vices of the clergy The first of the 
Scottish prose wnters make their appearance in tlus 
century, among these are the anonymous author of 
the Complaynt of Sc»>tland, and John Bellenden 
^died about 1650), archdeacon of Moray, who trans- 
lated Ikiece’s Scotorum Histonae and the first five 
books of Livy About a century and a half now elapses 
before we come upon the name of any eminent Scottish 
poet, most of the scholars of that period, such as Major 
and Buchanan, addressed themselves to the world at 
laige and wrote m Latin We have, however, a ver- 
nacular prose work of great merit, a Histone of the 
Reformatioun of Behgioon within the Kealme of 
Scotland, by the leader of the movement, John Knox. 
It may be mentioned that, m more than one quarter, 
Knox was charged with corruptmg the old lan- 
guage of his country, which he effected by modem 


innovations When put Into a friendly shape, the 
import of the charge is that be strove to improve the 
language of his country as he reformed its religion, 
and it 18 a cunous coincidence that Luther has the 
fame of reforming the language of Germany, and 
Oalvm that of reformmg the language of France 
The introduction of southern English as the standard 
form of 8|>eech after the union of the crowns, and 
still more after the union of the Parliaments, gradu- 
ally modified the charaotenstic language of Scotland, 
till most of its distmetn e feature's disappeared, while 
a bterary jargon was developed w hicli was neither 
pure Scotch nor pure English, and which has been 
happily termed Mancy’ Scotch The first notable 
poet who wrote m this mongrel dialect was Alla i 
Bamsay (1686-1758), author of the delightful pas 
toral drama The Gentle Shepherd, and of numerous 
shorter pieces and songs To this same age belongs 
also nearly the whole of that remarkable Inxly of 
song known as the Jacobite minstrelsy, forming alto 
gether as animated and ixiwerfiil an exjircssion of the 
po|)ular feeling, in all its varieties of pathos, humour, 
indignation, and scorn, as has anywhere else been 
embodied m song It is almost all unanimous, too, 
as if it had actually sprung from the general heart 
of the people, or formed itself spontaneously in the 
air of the land "J he Scottish ballads, ever since tlie 
jmbluation of Percy’s Beliqucs, m winch some of 
them were inserted, have engaged miuh attention, 
and especially since tliey have been more carefully 
collected and illustrated by Sir Walter Scott and 
other editors, have been generally held to constitute 
the chief glory of the pojmlar minstrelsy of the conn 
try W ith regard to the ir dates it is difficult to speak 
with anything like ceitainty, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that some of them are at least three or four 
centimes old, and many of them older than the seven 
ttenth century Some authorities, however, would 
assign the imest of them to a comparatively recent 
penod — say the sev entec nth century See 'I he Ro 

mantle Ballads of Sei»tland, by R Chambers, who 
jtlaces the eomjKisition of most of them within the 
seventeenth century, and The IrndyWardlaw Heresy, 
by Norval Cl\ne, who claims for them a higher anti 
quity "J’he list of the moie prominent successors of 
Bamsay is closed by the names of Fergusson, Burns, 
Hector Macneil, Scott, James Hogg, and Tannabill, 
while the vernacular jirose writers may be said to l>e 
represented by John Galt, Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, 
(fcorge MacDonald, J M Barms S R Crockett, 
and others Koi the Scotchmen who have won an 
honourable place m English literature we refer the 
reader to the aitiele England, section Literature 
Music — Mu( h conjectural matter has been wntten 
about the origin of Scotch music, discussing, among 
other f(ue8tion8, whether it was the creation of one of 
the artistic favountes of James III , or was brought 
over and naturalized by David Rizzio ^J’liat muc h 
of it 18 as old at least as the sixteenth century was 
proved by a manusenpt collection of the tunes them- 
selves m a handwriting and notation which brought 
them close back to that period This collection, 
known as the Sicene Manuscript, has bad the fortune 
to be edited by a man of scholarly attainments 
who had devoted himself to musical study — William 
Dauney, b S A. Scotland His conclusions on their 
value as preserving the music of the country m its 
original punty are — ‘ The favourable contrast which 
many of the Scotch airs therein contained present to 
the dull, tiresome, meretricious productions which 
from time to time have been palmed off upon the 
public under that name, and the vitiated copies of 
the same tunes which have been handed down by 
tradition alone, are the most mtifying results of its 
discoiery We are now no longer at a loss for a 
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•tandftrd by which we can test the genuineness of 
our national music, distinguishmg the true from the 
false, the pure ore from all aduuxture of baser metaL’ 
One of the most prominent features of the Scottish 
music IB the prevalent omission of the fourth and 
seventh m the scale, and the consequent absence of 
all semitones, another is that the ascending sixth 
and seventh of the minor scale are not raised as in 
the model minor scale (see Music — Example VI ), 
but remain the same as the descendmg sixth and 
seventh. Modulation often takes place between the 
major key and its relative mmor, and the melody 
keeps ever true to the diatomc scale of the prmcipal 
key, no accidentals being mtroduced Many airs 
open in the major key and close on the mmor 
Closes are not confined to the tonic, and are found 
on the third, fifth, and sixth, and in Highland music 
on the second of a major and the seventh of a mmor 
key See George Thomson’s Melodies of Scotland, 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, Haydn, Jieethoven, Hummel, and Weber 
(six vols Edinburgh, 1822-25), I’he Songs of Scot 
land (published m three vols by Wood & Co , Edin- 
burgh, and editid by G F (Graham), and ITie Songs 
of Scotland (edited by JJrown and Pitman, published 
by Boosey & Co , London) 

SCOTT, David, a Scottish painter of ecc<*ntnc 
and imaginative gemuB, was bom 10th October, 
1806 His father was a landscape engraver, and 
brouglil him up to bis own prof« ssion, but Scott had 
early determmed to become a painter, and he began 
by drawmg vignettes and frontispieces for books 
In 1827 he formed an association with some artists, 
who founded the Life Academy for the study of the 
living modeL The following year he attended Dr 
Munro'a class of anatomy and visited the National 
Gallery and Bntish Institution of London At the 
same time he exhibited his first picture, The Hopt s 
of Early Genius Dispilltd by Death The Combat 
of Fmgal with the Spirit of Lodi, Sar|>edon Gamed 
by Sleep and Death, Monograms of Man, and other 
works painted between IS 28 and 1832 indicated the 
bent of his genius, but his efforts were unsuccessful 
in bunging his ideas to a language which could lie 
read either by the gencial public or by the professed 
followers of art Keenly feeling his disappointment 
Scott determined to go to Home to oorroct his idi as 
of art by the study of the ancient masters He set 
out m August, 1832, visited London, Pans, and 
Geneva, most of the art cities of Italy, and finally 
reached Home During his stay he made an auato 
mical collection of 1 37 studies from hfe m oil and 
chalk, and pamted several original works, among 
which was one of his greatest efforts, The House- 
hold Gods Destroyed, but his insjuration seems to 
have been too much of a subjective character to be 
much affected by the study of other artists, and he 
appears to have returned from Home after a two 
years’ residence with no matenal change in his con 
ceptions of art or his manner of emb^ymg them 
Great canvasses were essential to Scott’s oonception 
of high art Lot and his Daughters Fleeing from the 
Cities of the Flam was returned from the Bntish 
Institution as too large, but he never appears to 
have yielded to practical difficulties, and he went 
on pamtmg pictures of unusual size In 1835 iie 
exhibited four pictures m Edmburgh, in 1836 three, 
among which was a Descent from the Cross In 
1837 he sent only two pictures, bemg occupied with 
the illustrations of the Ancient Manner, which won 
the approbation of Colendge, although he confessed 
that Scott’s conception of the poem was different 
from hiB own. In 1838 he ag^ exhibited a full 
complement of pictures at the Edmburgh Academy 
Ad^es Addressing the Hanes of Patr^us and The 


Alchymist Lecturing on the Elixir of Life were 
pamted dunng this year In 1839 he contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazme a senes of essays on Italum 
pamters. In 1840 he exhibited his Homan picture^ 
The Household Gods Destroyed, which he had re- 
touched, and which he considered his master-piece. 
It was altogether ideal, the figures bemg scarcely 
human It quite failed m produemg the effect he 
anticipated. In 1841 he exhibited Queen Elizabeth 
at the Globe Theatre and several other pictures. 
In 1842 he designed a competition cartoon of a fresco 
painting for the Houses of Parliament — Drake on 
the Quarter deck — The Destruction of the Armada, 
which was passed entirely unnoticed by the ludges, 
a keen disappointment to him. He also exhibited 
what has generally been considered his greatest 
putiire — Vasa) de Gama Encountermg the Spint 
of the Storm at the Cape — which was subsequently 
purchased for the Tnnity House at Leith About 
this jjenod also be executed forty remarkable illus- 
trations for the Pilgrim’s Progress From 1844 to 
1 849 his jiictures still eontinued to form one of the 
leading features of the Edinburgh exhibition In 
1846 he produced Peter the Hermit Preaching the 
Crusade, m 1847 The Triumph of Love, m 1848 
Queen Mary at the Place of Execution. These are 
only B]:)ecin)tns of his numerous works His industry 
was indefatigable, his ambition of the most exalted 
kind, and his imagination, though somewhat sombre, 
was exuberant and poetical, but his art was never 
fully successful m passing from the ideal stage, and 
he never ajipears to have thoroughly mastered the 
practical requirements of an artistic mterpretation 
of his conceptions His whole career was thus an 
arduous struggle, not with absolute failure, but with 
a suLcesB far from adequate to his aspirations His 
health, always delicate, gave way m his forty third 
year, and he died on the 6th of M arch, 1849 Although 
his works have never become widely known, at least 
out of Scotland, he has made a few ardent admirers, 
and some have believed that if he had hved he would 
have founded a new school* 

SCOTT, or Scot, Miohakl, a mediseval Scottish 
Biholar and man of science, wrongly identified by 
Sir Walter Scott with Sir Michael Scot of Balweane, 
in Fifcshire, who was sent in 1290 to fetch the Maid 
of Norway to Scotland lie was bom probably 
about 1175, and studied at the universities of Oxford, 
Pans, and Bologna After a period in the service 
of Frederick II at Palermo, he continued his studies 
it Toledo, where he learned Arabic On leaving 
Toledo he again repaired to Sicily, where he was 
closely associated with the Emperor Frederick, to 
wliom he was appointed astrologer He took orders, 
and was appointed by Hononus III to the arch 
bishopnc of Cashel in Ireland, but he declined the 
post He was at Oxford in 1280, probably sent by 
Kndcrick to bring before the university the trans 
lations of Aristotle made by himself and others He 
died, probably in Italy, not later than 1235 Scott 
was a scholar learned in the science of his time, but 
be has been transformed by legend into a magician 
As such he is referred toby Dante (Inferno, Canto xx ) 
and Boccaccio (Decameron), and he plays a promi- 
nent part in the popular superstitions of the border 
distiicts of Scotland Many works are attributed 
to him, of which the following have been printed 
Lil)crPhj siognomisB Magistn Michaehs Scoti (1477) , 
a Latin translation of Aristotle’s De Animahbus 
(1496) , QuiBstio Cunosa de Natura Solis et Lunee 
(1622), on alchemy, and Mensa Philosophica (1602) 
Englished as The Philosopher’s Banquet (1614) 
See J W Brown’s Life and Legend of Michael 
Scot (1897), and Sir Walter Scott’s notes to Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 
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SCOTT, Thomas, an eminent evangelical clergy- 
man of the English Church, was the son of a farmer, 
and bom in 1747 m Lmcolnshire After having 
acqmred some acquamtance with classical leanung 
he was at the age of sixteen apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at Alford, m his native county In 
this situation he stayed only two months, and then, 
returning home, he was employed in hia fathers 
business Ha\ mg a strong inclination to enter into 
the church he applied himself closely to study, and 
obtamed a considerable knowledge of both the Latin 
and Greek languages In 1773 he was ordained. 
Becoming acquamted with the Kev John Newton, 
curate of OIney, he imbibed Oalvimstic views, in the 
defence of which, both from the pulpit and the 
press, he greatly distmguished himself In 1781 he 
removed to OIney, and in 1785 to I^ondon, having 
obtamed the chaplainship of the Lock ChajMil, near 
depark Corner In 1801 he was appointed rector 
of Aston Sanford, m Buckinghamshire, whore he 
died April 16, 1821 He published m 1779 a tract 
entitled The Force of Truth (8vo), which was fol 
lowed by several single sermons and other works, 
but hifl pnncipal produc tions are A Defence of Cal 
vmism, against Bishop Tomline, and A Commentary 
on the Bible (six vols quarto) It is estimated that 
100,000 Cf)piG8 of Scott s Comment iry had been sold 
in England and America up to 185 j 

SCOTT, Sir Walifh, Bart, a distinguished |wet 
and novelist, was bom in Kdinburgh, August 15, 
1771 He was a younger sou of Walter Scott, 
writer to the signet, by Anne, daughter of Dr John 
Kutherford, professor of the }»raetice of medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh His father was a 
descendant of the baronial house of Harden, his 
mother also belonged to a Border family His 
constitution was naturally strong, and he became 
a man of great muscular power, but he had to 
stniggle early with disease, and before he was two 
years old his right leg was struck with paralysis, 
which left him lame for life He was sent at a very 
early period of life to Sandy Knowe, in Roxburgh- 
shire, a farm occupied by his paternal grandfather, 
where he had ample opportunities of storing his 
mind with Border tradition He also passed home 
time with a maiden aunt at Bath He entered tht 
high school of Edinburgh in 1778, and during a 
short residence at Kelso he attended school there, 
having for school fellows James and John Ballantyne, 
with whom he subsequently became intimately eon 
neeted in business In Nov 1783, having aimpleted 
the curriculum at the high school, he was matricu 
iated at the University of Edinburgh, studying i^tm 
under Professor Hill, and Greek under Proftasor 
Dalrell Another year under Dal/ell, and a third in 
the logic class taught by Professor Bruce, ap{>ear to 
have formed the sum of his unprofessional studies at 
college He frequently lamented his want of apph 
cation to systematic study, and his knowledge of 
Latin and Greek was very slight, but he subsequently 
acquired a fair acquaintance with modern languages 
He waa much devoted at this penod to light readmg, 
and an illness, which mtermpted his studies, m lus 
sixteenth year, afforded him an unusually ample 
op|)ortumty of gratifying this taste He read, by 
his own confession, all the old romances, old plays, 
and epic poems contained in an extensive library, and 
afterwards extended his studies to histones, memoirs, 
voyages, and travels On the restoration of bis health 
he commenced m his father’s office an apprenticeship 
to legal busmess, which was completed m July, 1792, 
by bis entenng at the Scottish bar On the 24th De- 
cember, 1797, he mamed a Miss Carpenter, or Char- 
pentier, a young Frenchwoman of good parentage, 
whom he accidentally met at Gilslwd, in Cumber- 


land, and who possessed a small annuity, and in 1799 
he was ap|x>inted Shenff of Selkirkshire, a situation 
to wlueh an income of A.J00 was attached In 1806 
he became a pnncipal clerk of the C^ourt of Session, 
although by arrangement with his predecessor he did 
not receive the full emoluments of his office, about 
i.1300, till the letind of the hitt» r in 1812 

The leisure hours of his early life as an advocate 
were devitted to the study of Gtruian , and tlio 
result was a trviislation of Biirger’s Lenore» and Der 
Wilde Jager (The Wild Huntsman), whuh he pub- 
lished 111 a small quarto volume iii 1 790 The sue 
cess of this attempt was by no moans encouraging, 
yet he perstvered m his German ‘Studies, and in 
1799 gave to the world a tninslitiou of Goethe's 
Goetz \ on Bcilichmgt n Soon afU r he began the i ol 
lection of ancient ballads, and in 1862 published in 
two volumes bvo the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border In the ensuing ^ ear he added a tlui d volume , 
consisting chiefly of oi igiiial ballads by himself and 
others The work was, ujion the whole, a pleasing 
nulange of history, poetry, and tradition, and it 
gained the author a considerable repiit itioii, though 
not that of an original )>oet in any eminent degree 
In 1804 he published with annotations the ancient 
romance of 8ir Tnstiem 

It was not till 1805 that he attracted decided atteu 
turn as an original poet In this year he gave to the 
world the I jay of the liost JMinstrcl, an extended 
specimen of the ballad style, which fell upon the 
public as something entirely new In 1808 Scott pub 
hshed Marrnion, wlueh gieatly iiiei eased his reputa 
tioru Wlnle the Minstiel had jirodueed him £709, 
the present work sccund one thousand guimaH. In 
the samo year he published an edition of Dry den a 
woiks, with notes, and a life of that jxiet In 1809 
he edited the state papers and letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and soon after he became a contributor to the 
Edmburgh Annual Register started by Mr Southey 
The Latly of the Lake, m whu h his pot lie al genius 
seems to have reached the ac me of its powers, was 
published m 1810 His earlier efloits were less 
matured and n fined , and the lator are all, in 
various degrees, less spirited and effective In 1811 
apjicaied Don Roderick, a dreamy vaticination of 
modem Spanish history In 1813 he published 
Rokeby, in which he attenqited to mvest English 
scenery, and a tale of the civil war, with the charm 
which he had already thrown over the Scottish High 
lands and Borders, and their romantic inhabitants 
Rokeby was followed, m 181 1, by the liord of the 
Isles, which was much mfenur to its predecessor, 
and owing to the appearance of Byron the popii 
lanty of Scott s jiootry had begun to deebno As if 
to try how fur lus name now o]>erated m promoting 
the sale of his writings, he produced, anonymously, 
two small poems in succession, Harold the Daunt 
less, and The Bndal of Tnermain Neither made 
any considerable impression upon the public, and ho, 
therefore, seems to have concluded that poetry was 
no longer a line m which he ought to exercise his 
talents 

The appearance of the prose romance of Waverley, 
in 1814, forms an epoch m modem literature as well 
as m the life of Scott The circumstances which led 
him to attempt this new style of composition, and 
induced him for so long a penod carefully to conceal 
his authorship, are detailed in his mtroduction to the 
new edition of his novels Almost the only dreum- 
stauees that gave nse to any senous doubt on the 
subject m well informed circles was the repeated and 
apparently expbat demals of the authorship by 
^ott himself 

While the Court of Session was sittmg Scott lived 
m Edmburgh, m a good substantial house in North 
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Castle Street Daring the vacations he resided in 
the country, and entered with ardour into the ordi« 
naiy occupations and amusements of country gentle- 
men. After he was appomted Sheriff of SeUwk he 
hired for his summer residence the house and farm 
of Ashestiel, m a romantic situation on the banka of 
the Tweed, and here many of his poetical works 
were wntten But with the increase of his resources 
grew the desire to possess landed property of his 
own, where he might mdulge his taste for buildmg, 
planting, and gardening He purchased a small 
farm of about 100 acres, lying on the south bank of 
the Tweed, 3 miles above Melrose, upon which was 
a small and mconvenient farm house Such was the 
nucleus of the mansion and estate of Abbotsford 
By degrees, as his resources increased, he added 
farm after farm to his domain, and reared his cha- 
teau turret after turret, till he had completed what 
a French tounst not unaptly terms * a romance m 
stone and lime,’ clothing meanwhile the hills be- 
hind, and embowering the lawns before, with flour- 
ishing woods of his own planting The desire of 
l>eooming an extensive landed proprietor was a pas 
Hion which apparently glowed more warmly in his 
bosom than even the appetite for literary fame It 
was now the principal spniig of his actions to add 
as much as possible to the little realm of Abbots- 
ford, in order that he might take his place —not 
among the great literary names which posterity is 
to revere, but among the country gentlemen of Ilox- 
burghshire Under the influence of this passion 
Scott produced a rapid succession of novels, of which 
it wiU be Bufhcient here to state the names and 
dates 

To Wavorley succeeded, in 1815, Guy Mannenng 
and The Anti(j[uary, in 1816 the First Senes of the 
Tales of my Landlord, (oiitaining The Blatk Dwarf 
and Old Mortality, in 1817 Rob Roy, in 1818 the 
Second Senes of the Tales of my Landlord, con 
taming The Heart of Mid Lothian, and in 1819 the 
Third Series of the Tales of my Landlord, contain 
mg The Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of 
Montrose It is to be observed that the senes called 
Talcs of my Landlord were professedly by a different 
author from him of Waverley, an expedient which 
the real author bad thought conducive to the main 
tf nance of the public inten st Having now drawn 
upon public curiosity to the extent of twelve volumes 
in each of his two incognitos, he seems to have 
thought it necessary to adopt a third, and accordingly 
he intended Ivanhoe, which appeared in the end of 
1819, to come forth as the first work of a new cmidi 
date for public favour From this design he was 
diverted by a circumstance of trivial importance, 
the publication of a no\el at London, pretending to 
be a fourth senes of the Tales of my Landlord It 
was therefore judged necessary that Ivanhoe should 
appear as a veritable production of the author of 
Waverley To it succeeded, m the course of the 
following year. The Monastery and The Abbot In 
the beginning of the year 1821 ajjjx,ared Kenilworth 
making twelve volumes, if not written, at least pub 
lished m as many months In 1821, too, he pro 
duced The Pirate, and m 1 822, The Fortunes of N igel , 
m 1823 Pevenl of the Peak (four volumes), Quentin 
Durward, and St Ronan’s Well, m 1824 Redgaunt 
let, in 1825, Tales of the Crusaders, containing The 
Betrothed and The Talisman (four volumes), m 1826, 
Woodstock, m 1827, Chronicles of the Canongate, 
First Series, containing The Two Drovers, The High 
land Widow, and the Surgeon’s Daughter (two vol 
umes), in 1828, Chronicles of the Canongat^ Second 
Senes, contammg The Fair Maid of Perth, m 1829, 
Anne of Geierstem, and in 1832, Tales of my Land 
lord, Fourth Senes, m four volumes, contammg Count 


Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous. The whole 
of these novels, except where otherwise specified, 
consisted of three volumes, and, with those formerly 
enumerated, make up the amount of his fictitious 
prose compositions to the enormous sum of seventy- 
four volumes Dunng all this tune his editorial 
and other literary labours were numerous 

Throughout the whole of his career, both as a poet 
and novebst, Sur Walter was in the habit of turning 
aside occasionally to less elaborate avocations of a 
literary character He was a contnbutor to the 
Edinburgh Review dunng the first few years of its 
existence To the Quarterly Review he was a con- 
siderable contnbutor, especially for the last five or 
SIX years of his life, dunng which the work was 
conducted by his son in law, Mr Lockhart To the 
supplement of the sixth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica he contnbuted the articles Chivalry, 
Romance, and the Drama In 1814 he edited the 
works of Swift, in nineteen volumes, with a life of 
the author In the same year he gave an elaborate 
mtroductory essay to a work entitled Border Anti- 
quities (two volumes, quarto), which consisted of 
engravings of the principal antique objects on both 
sides of the Border, accompanied by descnptive 
letter press In 1815 he made a tour of France and 
Belgium, visiting the field of Waterloo The result 
was a lively traveller’s volume, under the title of 
Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, and a poem styled 
The Field of Waterloo In the same year he joined 
with Mr Robert Jamieson and Mr Henry Weber 
m composing a quarto on Icelandic Antiquities In 
1819 he published An Account of the Regalia of 
Scotland, and undertook to furnish the letter press 
to a second collection of engravings, under the title 
of Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland, one of the most elegant books which 
has ever been published respecting the native coun- 
try of the editor In 1822 he pubhshed his dramatic 
poem of Halidon Hill, and in the same year he cun- 
tnbiited a smaller dramatic poem, under the title of 
Macduff’s Cross, to a collection by Miss doanna 
BaiUie The sum of his rem lining poctual works 
may here be maile up by adding The Doom of Devor 
goil and The Auchindrane Tragedy, which appeared 
m one volume m 1830 

I’he great success of the earlier novels of Sir 
Walter S( ott had encouraged his publishers, Messrs 
Archibald Constable and Co , to give large sums for 
those works, and, previous to 1824, it was understood 
that the author had spent from £50,000 to £100,000 
thus acquired upon his house and estate of Abbotsford 
Dunng the months which his official duties [lermitted 
him to spend in the country, that is, the whole of the 
more genial part of the year, from March till Nov- 
ember, excepting the months of May and June, he 
kept state, like a wealthy country gentlemen, at this 
delightful seat, where he was visited by many dis 
tmguished persons from England, Amenca, and the 
Coutment As he composed chiefly between 7 and 
11 am he was able to devote the greater part of 
the morning to rural avocations, while the evenmgs 
'were m a great measure devoted to his guests In 
March, 1820, George IV , who was a great admirer 
of his genius, and indeed his personal fnend, created 
him a baronet of the United Kingdom, being the 
first to whom he had extended that honour after his 
accession to the crown In 1822, when the king 
visited Scotland, Sir Walter took a most prominent 
part m the ceremomes attendmg the royal visit 

But the prosperity so rarely enjoy^ by men of 
letters was m Scott's case more apparent than real 
To the outside public his means appeared to be derived 
solely from his professioiial and literary avocations, 
but he had early become a partner m the punting and 
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pablisbing firm of Ballantyne and Co , who were in- 
timatdy connected with the great publtehing house 
of Constable and Co Both firms had engaged in a 
highly speculative basmess, m 1826 they became 
bankrapt, and Scott was involved in liabilities to the 
extent of nearly £160,000 Ho encountered adver- 
sity with dignified and manly mtrepidity On meet 
ing the creditors he refused to accept of any com- 
promise, and declared his determination, if life was 
spared him, to pay off every shilhng He msured 
his life in their favour for £22,000, surrendered all 
his available property m trust, sold his town house 
and furniture, and removed to a humbler dwelling, 
and then set himself calmly dovm to the stupendous 
task of reducing this load of debt The only indul- 
gence he asked for was time A month or two after 
the crash Lady Scott died— domestic affliction thus 
following fast on worldly calamity The divulge- 
ment of the Waverley secret had now become indis- 
pensable, and took place at an anniversary dinner of 
the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund Association in Feb- 
ruary, 1827 

Sir Walter was engaged at the time of his bank 
ruptcy m the composition of a Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was originally designed to fill only 
four volumes, but eventually extended to nine In 
the autumn of 1826 he paid a visit to Fans, in 
order to acquaint himself with several historical and 
local details requisite for the work upon which he 
was engaged The Life of NapoUon appeared 
m summer, 1827, and though too bulky to be 
very popular, and too hastily written to bear the 
test of rigid cnticism, it was understood to produce 
to its author a sum little short of £12,000 This, 
with other earnings and accessory resources, enabled 
him to pay a dividend of 6a 8cf to his creditors 
About the same tune the copynght of all his past 
novels was brought to the hammer, as part of the 
bankrupt stock of Me ssrs Constable and Co It was 
bought by Mr Robert C adell at £8400, for the pur 
pose of republishing the whole senes, illustrated by 
notes and prefaces, and amended m many parts by 
the finishing touches of the author Sir Walter or 
hiB creditors were to have half the profits in con 
Bideration of his literary aid 1'his was a most for- 
tunate sjieculation 1 he new edition began to apjiear 
m June, 1829, and such was the eagerness of all 
ranks of people to contnbute in a way convenient to 
themselves towards the reconstruction of the author s 
fortunes, that the sale soon reached an average of 
23,000 copies The author was now chiefly employed 
in preparing these narratives for the new impression, 
but he nevertheless found time occasionally to pro- 
duce original works In November, 182S, he pub- 
lished the first part of a juvenile history of Scotland, 
under the title of I'ales of a Grandfather, being 
addressed to his grandchild, John Hugh Lockhart, 
whom he t^pihed under the appdlation of Hugh 
I-iittlejohn, Esq In 1829 appeared the second, and 
in 1830 the third and concluding senes of this charm- 
ing book. In 1830 he also contnbuted a History of 
Scotland, in two vols , to the periodical work called 
Larduer's Cabinet C^clopiedia In the same year 
appeared his Letters on Demonology and Witch 
cr^t, as a volume of Murray s hamily Library, and 
in 1881 he added to his Tales of a Grandfather a 
uniform senes on French history At this time also 
two sennons, which be had written a considerable 
time before for a young clencal fnend, were pub- 
lished by that individu^ m London, and as speci- 
mens of so great an author in an extraordinary hne 
of composition, met with an extensive ssde The 
rofits of these vanous publications, but especially 
IS share of the profits of the new edition of his 
novels, enabled him towards the end of the year 1830 
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to pay a dividend of Sr in the pound, which, but for 
the vast accumulation of interest, would have reduced 
his debts to nearly one-half Of £54,000 which had 
now been paid, all except £6000 or £7000 had been 
produced by his own literary lalxmrs, a fact which 
fixes the revenue of his intellect for tlie last four or 
five years at nearly £10,000 a year Besides this 
sum Sir Walter had also paid up the pnmium of the 
pohey upon his life, which, as alrea^ly mentioned, 
secured a porf ohU interest of £22,000 to his creditors 
On this occasion it was suggested by one of these 
gentlemen (Sir James Gibsou Craigb and immedi- 
ately assented to, that they should present to Sir 
Walter personally the library, manuscripts, curiosi 
ties, and plate, which had once been bis own, as an 
acknowledgment of the sense they entertained of bis 
honourable conduct 

In November, 1830, he retired from his office of 
pnncipal clerk of session, with the usual sujierannua 
tion allowance Even when engaged in his official 
duties he had seldom allow ed a day to pass without 
filling a sheet (sixteen pages) of print During the 
winter succeeding his retirement s> mptoms of gradual 
paralysis, a disease hereditary in his family, began 
to be manifested. His contracted hmb became 
gradually weaker and more painful, and his tongue 
less readily nbeye<l the impulse of the will Since 
the early part of the year 1831 he had in a great 
measure abandoned the pen for the purposes of 
authorship This, however, he did with some diffi- 
culty, and it IS to be feared that he resumed it more 
frequently than he ought to have done In the 
autumn his jih^ Ricians recommended a residence in 
Italy as a means of delaying the apjiroaches of his 
illness To this scheme he felt the strongest repug- 
nance, as he feared he should die on a foreign soil, 
but by the intervention of friends he was prevailed 
upon to comply He sailed m a government vessel 
from Fortsmouth on the 27th of October, and on 
the 27th of December landed at Naples In April 
be proceeded to Rome, and subsequently paid visits 
to Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati Feeling, however, 
that his strength was rapidly decaying, bis desire to 
petum to his native land became irrepressible, and 
he burned homeward with a rapidity which, m his 
state of health, was highly injurious He expen- 
enced a further severe attack of his disorder iti pass 
ing dow n the Rhine, and reached London in nearly 
the last stage of physical and mental prostration 
To gratify Ins dying wish he was conveyed by the 
steam packet to Leith, and on the 11th of July, 
1832, reached once more his favourite house at Ab- 
botsford Here he expired on the 21 st of Septem- 
ber, 1832 He was interred in his family bunal 
aisle amidst the ruins of Dry burgh Abbey 

Sir Walter left a family of two sons and two 
daughters The elder son, whose name was also 
Walter, died m 1847, the younger, Charles, died m 
1841 The elder daughter was imarned m 1820 to 
Mr J G Lockhart, and died in 1837, the younger 
daughter, Anne, did not long survive the death of 
her father In private life Sir Walter was distin- 
guished for uprightness and jiunty of character, for 
great simplicity and kindlmess of manners, and be- 
nevolence of heart 

Whether in prose or verse Scott was a poet The 
charm of his wntmgs is founded primarily on the love 
of nature, which gave him his sympathetic power as 
a delineator of her m all her moods and aspects 
Closely allied with this was his enthusiasm for anti- 
quarian lore, and the attractions with which he sur- 
rounded this usually dry study are to be asenbed to 
the element of imagination which he thus introduced 
into it It was with no ngid realism m exploring the 
by ways of history that Scott was inspired. Beauty 
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and quaintneaa of aasociatlon, and eapedally the kind ; 
of interest called romantic, were his attractions. Hit 
historical studies were guided by a similar principle, 
and he popularized a new form, the histoncal novel, 
which has been much oensur^ by severe cntics 
The histoncal novel was not stncUy new, but only 
uncommon before Scott’s time It had been exem> 
plified by Defoe in the Memoirs of a Cavalier, with 
a more realistic effect than in any of Scott's produc- 
tions of the kind As a painter of manners he always 
excelled m the just proportions, vividness, and life- 
like reality of his represontations To these quali- 
ties it is due that he was able, if not to reproduce the 
past, at least to make the semblance of a revival 
hve upon his page His study of character was 
rather that of a keen oliserver, with a large share of 
genial humour, than of a profound analyst His well 
dressed characters in ordinary situations talk and 
act with conventional stiffness It is in exciting situ 
ations, or in painting humble life alone, thit brott 
allows himself full scope, and m the latter his char 
acten are nch, varied, full of humour and pathos, 
and even fuller of life 

His poems owed much of their early popularity to 
the bnlliant descriptions of Scottish scenery, which 
fell as a surprise upon English society , but after 
being eclij)sed by the novels they have recovered a 
place which they will not readily lose Devoid of 
many of the higher qualities of poetry, carelessly 
constructed, and almost painfully monotonous in the 
Jingle of the verse, the best of the larger epics dis- 
play throughout a stir and vigour in the narrative, 
a clearness and brilliancy of tone in the descriptions, 
and a chivalrous and patriotic enthusiasm m the 
whole spirit that animates them, which can never 
fail of exGitmg sympathy and admiration, while par 
ticular passages here and there, and some of the 
minor poems scattered throughout his works, are 
polished gems of a much higher order 

The novels may be divided into three periods 
Those of the hrst period, embracing Waverley, Guy 
Mannontig, The Antiquary, The Dlaelv Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, Hob Roy, and The Heart of Midlothian, 
are generally admitted as a class to stand consider- 
ably higher than those of the following periods, 
although individual critics have ofton selected par 
ticular works of a later date as entitled to the hrst 
rank The second period, up to 1825, cont iins many 
notable works, as Ivauhoe, I'he Jlnde of Lammer 
moor, and Kenilworth, and others, m which a dis 
tinct falling off is perceptible 'J'ho third period, 
after his failure, produced one or two works, showing 
a marked decline Almost the only novels of any 
note produced in it are Woodstock and The bair 
Maid of Perth, which, however, are not inferior to 
some at least of hia second peiiod 

With regard to Scott’s general character we 
may quote the following from Lockhart s admirable 
Life ‘The grand virtue of fortitude, the basis of 
all others, was never displayed in higher perfection 
than in him, and it was, as perhaps true courage 
always is, combined with an equally iwlimrablc spirit 
of kindness and humanity llis pride, if one must 
call it so, undebased by the least tincture of mere 
vanity, was intertwined with a most extjuisite 
chanty, and was not inconsistent with true humility 
If ever the principle of kindliness was incarnated 
in a mere man it was m him, and real kindliness 
can never be but modest In the social relations 
of life, where men are most effectually tned, no spot 
can be detected in him He was a patient, dutiful, 
reverent son, a generous, compassionate, tender, 
husband , an honest, careful, most affectionate 
father’ Before his death his debts had been 
greatly reduced, and the subsequent profits of his 


works fully liquidated them See Lockhart’s Life^ 
Last Journals (1890), and Familiar Letters (1894) 
SCOTUS, Duns See Duns. 

SCOTUS, John See Ebioena. 

SCOURING, a term commonly applied not merely 
to cleaning by fnction, but to the use of varioua 
chemical agents for the expulsion of foreign substances 
from the material operated upon. Soap is now the 
commonest and most important of the auxihary 
appliances used m cleaning textile and fibrous mat^ 
rials , but m cases where its use is mappropnate or 
inefficacious many other detergents are employed. 
The selection of these in the case of delicate, and 
esiiecially of coloured fabrics, is often a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and the prescnption for each 
case must depend upon an exact knowledge of the 
circumstances Soda, ashes, argillaceous earths, and 
ox gall are, after soap, among the most common 
detergents. Spots of grease are removed by soap, 
alkalies, ether, or essential oil of turpentine When 
soap IS not strong enough the application of an alkali 
will convert the grease into soap, which may be 
washed out or dissolved by spirit of wine When an 
alkali would be dangerous, as in destroying colour, 
French chalk, or simple blottmg paper, with the 
application of heat, may be used as an absorbent 
Ox gall generally dissolves grease without mjurmg 
colours For grease stains, and also for those pro- 
duced by paint or resinous substances, nothing is 
more generally effective and less mjunous to colour 
or texture than turpentine A mixture, in equal 
quantities, of essential oil of turpentine and oil of 
lemon peel is called tcourinq drops A combination 
of soap, ox gall, and absorbent earth is known by the 
name of scouring balls The natural grease on wool 
IS cleansed by steeping in water, together with stale 
urine, heated to 140° The ammoma of the urine u 
absorbed by the grease, which it converts into a soapu 
’J he wool IB then moved about m running water till 
the grease is completely separated. Grease may be 
removed from carpets by covering them with a hot 
paste of fuller s earth, and brushing it off when dry 
The spots may then l^e washed with soap or ox-gall 
and water boap and water or wood \megar will 
remove stains of ink when perfectly new C’ltnc 
acid or salt of lemons is one of the liest means of 
removing old ink stains or iron mould Oxalic acid 
(a strong poison) may be used for the same purjMwe. 
Bleaching Inpiid (a solution of chloride of hme) is 
the most etfectual means of removing from linen 
stains of vegetable substances, as fruit or wme In 
Bcounng establishments grease spots are taken out 
w ith strong soap liquors, used cold Coloured articles, 
after being washed, are placed m a solution of salt 
or weak acid to prevent tlie colours from giving way 
b(^K ANTON, a city of the United btates, capital 
of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, m a v^ley 
near the liackawanna River, 150 miles WNW of 
New York It is brernght into communication with 
the rest of the country by numerous lines of rail 
waj , many railways around it being electric Scran- 
ton is regularly laid out with wide, well built streets, 
and contains a public library, a famous collection of 
Indian relics, an opera house, hospital, Ac It owes 
its rapid prosperity to the numerous collieries m the 
vicinity, to its large rolling mills and steel works, 
and extensive manufactures of railway rolling-stock, 
machinery, edge tools, leather, window sashes and 
blinds, silk fabrics, Ac The city was founded in 
1840, pop in 1890, 76,215, in 1900, 102,026 
bGRAP METAL consists either of the remains of 
worn out articles or of the scraps rejected m the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and which are only useful for 
re casting The sciaps of brass, copper, iron, and 
tm are carefully collected m order to be re-fused and 
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4 ^ in nuMem wiiUble for use. Scrap-iron is espe- 
<aally valuable, as the castings from it possess greater 
strength than those made from unused material 
SCBEAMEK, the name given to two genera of 
Orallatonal or Wading Buds, foimmg the sub-family 
PalamedeinsB In the genus PcJauMdta the nostnls 
are oval, the head possessmg a cylindrical horn, 
whilst the wmgs have their third and fourth quills 
longest, and the toes are covered with square scales 
above. To this genus belongs the Homed Screamer 
{Pidamcdca comuta see fig at Obnithologt) of 
Ctntral America, which inhabits hot morasses and 
swamps. This bird averages the common turkey 
in size Its wings are p^o^^dod with largo spurs 
on the slioulder The he«l bears a horn of from 3 
to 4 inches m length, and which attains the diameter 
of a goose-quill The function of this appendage is 
unknown The voice is shrill and loud The plumage 
IS a blackish brown abo\ e, the head and neck havmg 
the feathers marked with w hite 

The genus CJiauna, of whu h the Chaja or Crested 
Screamer {0 chaiwna) is the representative, has a 
bill the tip of which is hooked The third and fourth 
quills are longest in the wings of this genua also 
No horn exists on the head The name *Ohaja’ is 
given to this species from the sound of its cry This 
bird occurs m Brazil and Paraguay It is of solitary 
habits The wings possess, as in the former cose, 
two spurs each The colour is a bluish gray marked 
with black, the neck being enciichd by a black 
collar, whilst a tuft of feathers on the head coiisti 
tutes a ere t Round the e} es the skin is naked, and 
of a red colour 'I he food consists chicdv of plants, 
and the flight is stremg 'I he eggs are two in mmiber 
SCREEN, m eccbsiastical architecture, is a par 
tition of stone, wood, or metal to separate different 
parts of the builtlmg, as the nave or an aisle from 
the choir, or a piivatc chapel from the transept In 
modem architecture the term screen is applied to an 
open colcmnade of a single hne of columns 

SCREW, a twisted surface A finite straight hne 
revolving round oue of its extremities generates a 
plane eirc ular surface , but if, while it rev olves regu- 
larly, its extremity moves regularly along a right 
line, which is always at right angles to the revolving 1 
line, a w rew is geiu rated 

The distance which the finite right line traverses 
along the second hue dunng one revolution is called 
the pUih oi the screw When a solid cylinder is 
generited round the axis of a screw, and the surface 
has a definite thickness, it miy take the aiqieaianee 
of a cylinder with a square tUre ad wound heheally 
round it, this is called a aqimit theadtd screw If 
the space between coils of thread be sunk as an 
angular trough, and the thread be cut to hav e only 
one corner, the screw becomes an atKiuiai tknaded 
screw Screws may also be JOMMc/ When 
the pitch of a screw is very considerable it is often 
necessary to have a number of threads on the same 
c> Under Blacksmiths sometimes ornament a piece 
of sejuare iron by heating it and giving it several 
twists, when it takes the appearance of a screw of 
four threads, each corner of the iron being a thread 
If the mechanical apjdiance called a screw be 
described as a cylinder having a thread or threads 
coiled m a regular helix or m regular helices round 
it, a nut may be described as formed by a thread or 
threads coiled m the same way against a hollow 
cylmder surface All ordinary screws are right- 
handed, that IS, if one looks at the point of the sciew, 
the nut will go on when turned in the direction of 
the hands of a watch, left handed screws are made 
for special purposes, and their nuts screw on m a 
direction opposite to that of the hands of a watch 
The screw-oouplizig of a railway carriage is formed of 


a nght-handed and a left-handed screw joined head 
to head, and when it is turned the two nuts either 
approach one another or recede from one another. 
The screw, considered as a mechanical power, is sup* 
posed to have an arm or lev er fastened to its hea^ 
If L be the length of the lever, and R the pitch of 

, , , , , 2 L 81416 

the screw, the mtihanical ad^aniagt is * 


where L and P are measured m the same units The 
friction, howev er, is v ery great, and on this account 
the mechanu al ejictcm y is usually much less than 
half the mei kantcaJ adi antafjt The mun ometi r aci ao 
IB used to measure very small distances Suppose 
the head of a screw to be 4 inihes m t ircumforenoe, 
and divided into hfty equal puits, and that the pitch 
of the screw is of an inch, when the head is turned 
through one division the point of the screw has moved 

through ^ or yijVir Iluntti ’a screw 

IB formed of two screws which screw into one another, 
the pitch differs slightly, and for each turn of the 
head the progress of the point of the compound screw 
18 the difference of pitc h this is also called a differ-' 
entml aoew The meehamcal advantage of Hunter^s 
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> where D is the difference of 


pitch If a simple screw were made to give the 
same mecliaiiieal advantage as a differenti^ screw 
the thread would be too fane, and would very soon 
stiip or bo worn smooth Wood an ewa are made of 
metal, and their tliread has a sharp edge so as to 
form a nut os the screw pasHcs into the wood Screw- 
piles are piles having a cast iron screw on their ixiint 
I’hiB screw has a thread which becomes very extended 
in Its last turns, it is intended to screw its way down 
into mud, sand, or clay A shiii’s screw pi opeller is 
formed of short portions of two or more very extended 
threa<ls, and it acts through the w ater just as the 
screw pile moves down through mud or a wood screw 
through wcM)d A screw is sometimes employed to 
w<»rk against the ttctii of a wheel, and m this way 
it acts as a pinion of one tooth , for by each revolu- 
tion of the screw a tooth of the wheel is moved 
thioiigh the space of one pitch, which is also the 
pitch of the screw A pipe twisted m the form of 
the throail of a screw was used by the ancients to 
raise water for irrigation puqioses When the axis 
of such a hollow helix is iiiehued to the horizontal 
at an angle, whnh depends on the pitch and the 
diameter of the core, the watt r will nse up it This 
18 the a( rew of Au hnnedea The area of a screw sur- 
face is often required m connection with ships* screw- 
pi opellers, this can only lie accurately found by 
means of the integral calculus 

SCREW-PINE (Pandanua), the type of an order 
of trees or bushes known as the PandanacesD or Screw- 
pine order They are natives of tropical regions, and 
abound in insular situations, such as the Eastern 
Archipelago They branch in a dichotomous or 
forked manner, and are remain able for their adventi- 
tious roots, which are emitted from the stem in pro- 
portion as the accumulating mass of thick, spirally 
arranged, linear lanceolate foliage increases m weight, 
and therefore the roots become additional props to 
the tree I'he seeds are edible, and the flowers of 
some species are fragrant, as in the Pandanua odoror 
tiaaimua^ which is not uncommon m collections in 
this country, and conspicuous by its adveutitions 
roots, and its long spiny leaves, resembling those of 
the pine apple, which are arranged m a screw-like 
manner Many years ago the specimen in the 
palm house of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden had 
a lateral branch injured while being removed from 
one bouse to another, but m a short time an adventl 
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tious root waB projected from the axil of the injured 
brancli, which, gradually growing downward, ulti 
mattily buned its lower end in the soil, thus forming 
a strong, permanent, mechanical prop to the branch 
In the course of about five and twenty years the 
branch itself, having increased in length and weight, 
was beginning to give indications of landing towards 
the ground, when the same provident economy agam 
rescued it from destruction by projecting a powerful 
adventitious root at the point where an artificial 
supiKirt might have been placed, midway lietwixt 
tile arm pit, so to ajieak, from whence the first adven 
titious root emerged and the extremity of the ex 
tended arm The mechanical appliance thus afforded 
to this wonderful tree promises to suffice for all the 
future contingencies of its growth See the plate at 

SCREW-PROPELLER, an apparatus for propel 
ling steam vessels, universally used in war shijjs, and 
in steam merchant vt ssels with the exeeiition of some 
passenger steamers for river, coast, and channel 
service, which are propelled by j)addle wheels It 
was formerly employed in conjunction with sails for 
long voyages, but it is never so now, except m the 
case of a few pleasure yachts, whose capacity for 
coal carriage is limited 

Proposals for using a screw propeller more or less 
like the modern apparatus of tliat name, were made 
in 1681 by Dr Hooke, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century by Dr Bernouilli of Groningen, 
and ill 1784 by James Watt, but none of them seem 
to have gone further than to projwise it En^neers 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, in this 
country, France, and in the United States tned it 
experinientally , and m Great Britain a screw pro 
pellor was patented in 1785 by Josejih Bramah, in 
1794 by Littleton, and in 1800 by Shorter In 
1804 John Stevens of Hoboken, USA, constructed 
a vessel 68 feet long and 11 fee t beam, which he 
drove by means of a four bladed screw projieller, 
and m the following year he built another vessel 
which he propelled by twin screws These boats 
seem only to liave been used for experinuntal pur 
j)oso8, as in 1807 he built a vessel named the Phoenix 
for comnieicial purposes, but she was driven by 
paddle wheels An inventor of a screw jiropeller 
who seems to have realised its eonmiereial utility, 
and to have earned his labours to a practical issue, 
was Robert Wilson of Dunbar After many ex 
penments, and a long couise of patient and inde 
fatigable investigation, he succeeded m 1827 m 
jircxiucing a screw piopeller which on trial proved 
eminently satisfactory Shortly afterwards it was 
brought under the notice of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, and a trial of the projieller was in con 
sequence made on the sea at Leith, wlien, notwith 
standing the roughness of the day chosen for the 
experiment, it proved as successful as on any former 
occasion Some years afterwards, in 1832, the sub 
ject was brought before the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, another trial of the propellei was made at 
Leith, and Mr Wilson was presented with the 
society’s silver medal for his invention Every 
thing was so far assuring, but unfortunately tho 
Lords of the Admiralty were deaf to all applications, 
and the ingenious inventor w^as thus compelled to 
forgo all hopes of reaping any reward from the 
Admiralty for hia long and persevering labours 
John Ericsson, formerly an officer m the Swedish 
army, and resiclmg in England in 1836, also patented 
a peculiar form of screw propeller, and designed a 
bttle steamer 40 feet long by 8 feet beam, which 
attained 10 miles an hour on trial when driven by 
his propeller He endeavoured to interest the 
BntJ^ Admiralty in his improvements but without 


success. Encsson took up his residence m the United 
States, where his talents were more appreciated 

The efforts of Mr F P Smith, who had made 
expenments wath the screw-propeller m 1808, met 
with better success, and to him must be conceded 
the honour of having first procured the adoption of 
the screw for the vessels of the British navy 

Mr Smith, latterly Sir Francis Pettit Smith, a 
native of Hythe, in Kent, was led to devise vanous 
modes for the propulsion of vessels In IBS’! he 
constructed a vessel to be diiven by a screw, which 
admirably answered his expectations. The follow- 
ing year he constructed a suj^nor model, with 
which he exjienmented on a horse pond at his farm 
at Hendon, and in 1836 he took out a patent for 
propelling vessels by means of a screw revolvmg 
beneath the water at the stem A small steamer 
of 10 tons, having an engine* of six horse power, was 
built on the screw pnnciple, and tned both on the 
Paddington Canal and on the Thames with com- 
plete success In 1838 he succeeded in inducing 
the Lords of the Admiralty to make a tnal of the 
sailing ca^iabilitits of his vessel Their verdict was 
favourable , and with the view of testing still further 
the meiits of Mr Smith’s invention, the Archimedes^ 
of 237 tons burden and eighty horse power, was 
built and launched undei official sanction The 
result showed the efficacy of the screw profiler so 
well that the Rattier was commenced at Sheerness 
in 1842, and other steam vessels on the same prin- 
ciple rapidly followed Sir Francis Smith di^ in 
1874, having received the honour of knighthood 
three years before He had enjoyed a civil list 
pension of £200 a year from 1855, and from 1860 
was curator of the Patent Office Museum, South 
Kensington 

The screw propeller consists of two, three, or four 
blades with helical surfaces exactly alike, connected 
to the engine shaft at tho extremity of its length, 
each blade being set at the same angle with tho 
centre line of the shaft The shaft in a single screw 
ship IS laid along the centre line of the ^ip from 
the engine* to the piopeller, and is supported at 
vanous jioints in its length, the last sujiport being 
given by the body jjost of the stern frame in a 
single strew vesstl, and by the propeller brackets 
where there are twin screw's, one on each side of 
the centre line of the ship The shaft on leaving 
the ship passes through the stern tube, terminating 
m the ])arts named above, and there it is packed 
round so as to prevent water entering the ship 
The prtqjcller in a single screw ship works m an 
aperture formed in the ‘dead wood ’ immediately in 
front of the post carrying the rudder The blades 
of the propeller may be joined individually to the 
propeller boss, a spherical protuljerance at the end of 
the shaft, or the iiroi»eller boss and blades maybe cast 
in one and the whole connected to the shaft The 
former system has the advantage that a single blade if 
broken can be replaced without renewing the whole 
propeller, and that the angle at which the blades 
are set can be altered , also, a built propeller can be 
more easily handled than one cast complete The 
latter system ensures uniformity of pitch in the 
setting of the blades, and a good finish at the boss 
Proi)eller8 were fonnerly all made of cast iron , now 
they are more often made of cast steel or some 
bionze alloy , m the vessels of the British Admiralty 
and most of the fast mail steamers the propellers 
are always made of bronze, which takes and retains 
a finer surface than steel or iron 

The diameter of a propeller is the diameter of the 
circle described by the tips of the blades when 
revolving, and the area of this circle is called the 
dm area If a strmg be wound spirally round a 
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cylinder of the same diameter as the shafts it will 
form a screw If, instead of a stnng, there be wound 
a projecting sheet of metal, and a length equal to 
the length of the boss be cut off, a one blad^ pro 
pcller Will be formed , if three projecting sheets of 
mttal were used, forming three screws, yse should 
obtain a three bladed propeller In practice, pro 
pellers are not always of the same length as the 
boss, but may be of varying length throughout the 
blade, also, the blades may lead aft or forward 
The pitch of the screw is the distance that the pro 
peller would advance axially for one revolution, if 
the propeller were rotating in the manner that a 
screw does in a solid nut, and were free to move 
forward Pitch ratio is the pitch of the propeller 
divided by its diameter Slip is the difference 
between the fori^ard speed which the propeller 
would have if it were a screw revolving in a solid 
nut, and the forward speed it actually has, vi £ , the 
speed of the ship It is exjiressed algebraically as 
pr - r, where p is the pitch of the screw in feet, r is 
the number of revolutions per minute, and v is the 
speed of the ship in feet per minute Slip per cent 
is the percentage that the slip is of the forward 
speed which the propeller would have if it were a 
screw nivolving in a solid nut, and it is expressed 

algebraically by 100 The majority of pro 

pr 

pellers are ‘ true screws ’, and have the after surfaa 
or ‘ face ’ of each blade a true helix, and therefore 
of a uniform pitch throughout the blade, but it is 
the practice of many engineers to vary the pitch 
slightly from root to tip 

The shafting and propeller are turned by the 
engine, and the form of the sen w causes the pro 
peller in rotating to project a column of water 
astern The reaction caused by the resistance which 
the inertia of the mass of this column offers to being 
driven astern tends to make the propeller and 
shafting travel forward, but the shafting cannot 
travel forward inside the ship, being prevented by 
a block which takes the thrust of the propeller 
This thrust-block is firmly connected to the structure 
of the ship immediately aft of the engine rtMiin 
The shaft has collars shrunk or forged on to it, anil 
these bear against collars on the thrust block and 
so transmit the thrust of the propeller to the ship 
As all parts of the surfaces of the propeller blades 
move with the same angular veloeity and have the 
same pitch, it follows that the angle which the fore 
and aft line of the shaft makes with the surface (if 
the propeller near the root of the blades is more 
acute than the corresponding angle at the tip of the 
blade The acuteness near the root of the blade 
causes that part to rotate the water rather than to 
send it astern, and as no reaction from this e^n send 
the vessel forward, all the energy spent in rotating 
this water is lost Accordingly, that part of the 
blade is done without, and its place is commonly 
taken by the spherical boss, whose diameter is 
sometimes as great as one third the diameter of 
the propeller, and whose form offers only a limited 
resistance to rotation through the water Most 
vessels have propellers of three or four blades, 
the two bladed propeller, once common, is now 
only seen in the very few sailing vessels which 
have screw propellers as auxiliary to |jropulBion 
The fitting of motors on cruising sailing yachts 
pomts to its possible reintroduction for that class 
of vessel All modem war ships have at least 
twm screws, as also have most ocean liners lately 
constructed , some battle ships have been fitted with 
three shafts and propellers The introduction of 
the steam turbine, with its accompanying high 
number of revolutions, has brought with it the 
yoL.xiL 


necessity for se\eral shafts, and several propellers of 
small diameter on each shaft In the unfortunate* 
torpedo boat destrojers Cobra and \ iper there were 
four shafts and three preqnillers on each shaft, the 
aftermost propeller ha\ mg slightly more pitch than 
the middle propt Her and the middle, one more than 
the foremost one It is desirable that all passenger 
or mail \ esstls making long voyage s should be fitte d 
with twin sertws, many mst(uice..( have* exeurred m 
which, when one engine hioke down, the \essel 
steamed safely into jiort with the other engine, 
while many single mrew vessels hav * drifted help 
lessly alxiut for long pe*riods Rom< probably having 
been lost due to a biuik down of the machinery of 
the single screw propeller possessed by it 

In vessels fitted with steam tuibme machinery, 
the numlxr of revolutions of the propeller per min 
ute has been as high as 2000, in torpedo boat 
destroyers (which are generally fitted with recipro 
eating maehinery) 400 revolutions per minute are 
attained, in battle ships about 120, and in cruisers 
about 140 In the mercantile marine, ex can liners 
and mail steamers have revolutions of from 70 to 90 
per minute w bile some fast steamers have as many 
revolutions as 200, and the o( e an earners or tramp 
steamers have their jiioptllers run at about 80 
revolutions jier minute 

In shape, propeller blades vary very much Those 
of the Royal !Navy, and of many merchant vessels, 
have their exjianded surface a true ellipse, with the 
tip of the blade and tbt centre of shaft as the ex- 
tremities of the major axis, and the minor axis is 
made alxiut one half this m length This is the 
form introduced by Gnffiths in 1849, with which is 
always associated the large boss already mentioned 

There is no aceejited coinple te theory of the strew 
projiellei, but there are a iiumbei of empinc-al rules 
that are of considerable value for designing a pro 
peller, many of them being based on practical ex 
penence of similar types Homo investigators have 
made numerous experiments with models with a 
view to determining the liest form of jiropeller for 
particular vessels, and also for constructing rules 
and formuhe by which dimensions of propellers for 
all kinds of vessi Is may be dt signed The pnncipal 
items to be determined in designing a propeller are 
diameter, piteh, and area of bl^es SeviTal things 
reijuire to lx. known before these can Vie fixed — viz 
intended speed of vessels, indicated horse power re 
quired to produce that speed, number of revolutions 
that will liest enable the engine to develop the I H 1* 
with the maximum efficiency, depth of immersion or 
draught of the vessels TVie last is a point of great 
practical importance If the projieller is not suf 
fieiently immersed, it will carry down with it, in 
revolving, a (juantity of air that will impair its 
effieicnty An approximate method of fixing the 
dimensions is to divide the speed of the shiji, plus 
a percentage for slip vaiying from five to twenty 
per cent, by the number of revolutions of the en 
gine, the (juotient being the jntch of the propeller 
Dividing the pitch by a suitable pitch ratio, the 
diame ter is obtained In the expenments made by 
Mr Froude he found that there was a large mar^pn 
of pitch ratio eonsistent With efficiency, extending 
so far as from 8 to 2 4 In actual practice, however, 
it 18 found inadvisable to have too coarse a pitch, 
and the ratio should be small, say 1 1 to 1 25 

Another methcxl is l>ased on the results of the 
expenments made by Mr Froude, and given in a 
paper read at the Institution of Naval Architects 
m 1886 This paper gives most elaborate details of 
the results obtained by him, and these have been 
condensed in popular form in Mr Sydney Bamaby’s 
standard work on Marine Propellers. 


854 » 
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In the case of ships for His Majesty’s Navy, the 
dimensions of propeller most suitable are determined 
by the re*Hults of experiments made by towing re 
volving proi>eller8 behind the models of the vessels 
in the experimental tank at Haslar In these 
experiments, the foree required to turn the propeller 
and the thrust exerted by the projieller are mea 
aured by delieate dynamometers The results of 
these exjieriments are frequently verified by httmg 
different profiellers of similar design to the aetual 
vessel These experiments give data from whieh 
the best diameter and piteh ratio ean lie determined 
WhiU the vanous methods of getting the dimen 
eions of the propeller give results of great practieal 
value, there arc so many extern d eirt urnstances 
affecting the question that each case requires also 
to be considered on its own merits, ind any ab 
normal umdition, such as fulness of after body hues, 
should lie carefully considered 

The area of th* blades re (pun d is a more difhcult 
matter It can best lx determined from data de 
rived from the results of similur vess< Is with similar 
propellers, tin area of tin blades being made the 
same percentage of the disc area as in the type 
steame 1 A niistakt in area ean generally be de 
teeted by a eonside lation of the curve of slip If 
the are i is too small or too large the s1jj> at high 
speeds will be very large A general rule that gives 
good results in orelmary vessels is as follows — Area 
of blades- Dise area x 35 for hue vessels to 15 for 
full ves-sels The number of blades eiver which this 
area is divided should lx. small Two blades give 
the best results in smooth water, but m a sea way 
when the vesH( I is pitching, the propeller is fresjuently 
out of water, producing ‘ racing’ of the engines anei 
exeesHivt vibration of the hull Three blade s olivi \t( 
this objection to a eertam < xtent, but the loss of one 
blade through accident may leave the piopeller badly 
balanced, and throws an undue strain on the engines 
Foil! blades have) ilierefore beeoine the almost uin 
versal praetiee in ineuhant vessels, although three 
bhwhs are still tin rule m fast twin serew steimers 
The* form of the bliulc is i subj( et on whieh every 
engineer has his own ideas, but model expemnent aiiel 
actual practice have proved that it is not a matter 
of great importaiKc As a rule, m uirgo me reliant 
4^hips the gre ate st breadtli of the blade is arranged at 
almost one third of the diainetci, meiusuring from 
tile centre, anti tho blade may be destiiixel as j)eai 
shaped in form A greitdeal of useful experimental 
work remains to be done upon tlie screw piojH-lkr 
801UBE, AiiounriN KuuI'NK, one of the most 
versatile and prolific of dramatie wiiteis in modem 
times, was born in J'aiis on 2Uli Deeduber, 17^>1 
His father wivs a merchant, and be<pieathed to his 
son u considerable fortune Young benbe was on 
ginally intended for the legal jirofession, but early 
abandoned it for the more eongenial occupitiou of a 
wnter for the stage in which his success fiom the 
first was very decided, his first piece lx mg Les 
Hervis, written in conjunction with his friend Ger 
main Helavigne, and jirodueed in 1811 To give a 
detailed list of Scribe’s dramatic pieces would be 
an impossible task They comprise all the depart 
ments of the lighter kind of drama, luid from then 
gaiety and interest of plot, as well as the felicitous 
manner m which modem French life is depicted m 
them, have ac(|uired a universal popularity over the 
Continent, and have also been introduced on the 
English stage in the form of translations Among 
his vaudevilles may be mentioned Le Comte Ory, 
Le Nouveau Pourecaugnac, and UneVisite Bedlam 
He wrote for the Odt^on, the Porte St Martin, and 
the Van^tes theatres, but more espeually for the 
Gymnase Dramatique, ^to which he furnished La 


Mattresse du Logia, Malvina, ou un manage d’lnch- 
natioD, Lc Manage de Raison, Genevieve, ou la Ja- 
lousie Pateraelle, Maitre Jean, ou la Commie 4 la 
Cour, L’Amitie, ou les Trois ilpcKjues, Heloise et 
Abailard , and n umc rous other pieces To the Theatre 
Fran 9 <ii 8 he contnbuted Bertrand et Raton, Le Verre 
d’Eau, Adrienne Lecouv reur, and Lea Contes de la 
Reine de I^avarre As a writer of opera librettos 
l! 5 cnlxj 18 also deservedly famous, having supplied 
the composers with the text of the most celebrated 
of those product d at the Grand Opera and Opera 
ComKjue We shall only mention La Dame Blanche, 
Fra Diavolo, Rolx;rt lc Diable, La Jmve, liCS Hu- 
guc nots,l Les Diamants de la Couronne, Lcs Mar 
tyrs, and Le Pr(*phete From the multi jdicity of 
works with which he was engaged, Sen lie, like other 
French authors, availed hmistlf largely of the assist- 
ance of collaboratenrSy and much therefore which 
bears his name w as m reality only subjected to his 
revision and suiierintendence In 1838 he was ad 
mitted a member of the French Academy He died 
on 20th Fcbiuary, 1861, leaving a large fortune 

feCRIBES, among the Tews, were officers of the 
law There w ere r ivil and tcde»ia»ti(<d scribes Tho 
former were tmploytd about any kind of civil writ 
mgs or rt cords The 1 itter studied, transcribed, and 
expliirndtln TIol> Stnptures 

SCRIP (abbre viation of scr?/><), a schedule or certi 
fieate It is commonly used for a certificate of loans 
or sh ires m a joint stock company, whether as a tcin 
poraiy acknowledgment or the j)ermanent voucher 
of the holder’s interest Scrip may accordingly be 
iithei trinsferibk or not transferable The valid 
transfer of interest may be effected only by rtgis 
tration m the books of the comjiany, or the transfer 
of tlu senj) itsdf may be held to represent a valid 
tronsfe r of interest 

SCKOF’ITLA, or >Sckoi HL iiA (from serq/h, a swine, 
Ixcaust tins amm il is siid to be much subject to a 
simil u chsordfc i ), a disc ise due to a deposit of tubercle 
in the glandular and bony ti^^sucs, and m reality a 
form of tuberculosis or consumption It generally 
shows itself by hard tumours of the glands in various 
pints of the body, but particularly m the neck, 
lx hind the ears, and under tile ehm, which, after a 
time, bui>purite, and degenerate into ulcers, from 
whieh, msteid of j)us a white curdled matter is dis 
cli iiged The first ajqxurance of the disease is most 
uhuilly between the third and seventh year of the 
p itieiit s age, but it may arise at any period between 
this and the age of puberty, after which it seldom 
mikes its first attack Tt most commonly affects 
children of a lav liabit, with smooth, fine skins, fair 
liair, and rosy elu eks It likewise is apt to attack 
such children as show a disposition to rickets Like 
this disease, it seems to be peculiar to cold and 
V amble climates, lx)ing rarely met with in warm 
ones Scrofula is by no means a contagious disease , 
but IS of a hereditary nature, and is often entailed 
by juiients on their children The attacks of the 
disuise seem much affected or influenced by the 
periods of the seasons They begin usually some 
time in the wunter or spring, and often disappear, 
or are greatly amended, in summer and autumn 
The first appearance of the disorder is commonly in 
that of small oval or spherical tumours under the skin, 
unattended by any piiii or discoloration These 
appiavi, m general, upon the sides of the neck, below 
the ear, or under the chin, but in some cases the 
joints of the elbows or ankles, or those of the fingers 
and toes, are the parts first affected In these 
instances we do not, however, find small movable 
swellings, but, on the contraiy, a tumour almost uni- 
formly surrounding the joint, and mtemipting its 
motion After some time the tumours become Iwger 
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snd more fixed, the slcin which ooyers them acquires shrubs or shrubs, usually scentless, sometimes foetid, 
a purple or livid colour, and being much inflamed generally distributed both in hot and cold climates, 
they at last suppurate, and break mto little holes, llie order has been divided mto three sections, Sal^d* 
from which, at first, a matter somewhat punform glossid®, Antirrhinuh^ and Rhinanthidae, distm- 
oozes out, but this changes by degrees mto a land guished by the aestiNation of the corolla and the 
of viscid, serous discharge, much mtenmxed with inflorescence, whether centrifugal, centripetal, or 
small pieces of a white substance The tumours compound This order is large, containing about 
subside gradually, whilst the ulcers at the same time 2000 species, very generally distributed over the 
open more, and spread unequally m vanous direc world Many of them are poisonous, and some aro 
tions. After a time some of the ulcers heal, but used medicmally Some of themha\e very beautiful 
other tumours quickly form m different parts of the flowers The order inclu<lo8 the fox glove, calceolaria, 
body, and proceed on, m the same slow manner as miroulus, mullein, autirrhiimm, veronica or speedwell, 
the former ones, to suppuration In this manner and eyebnght or euphrasia. 

the disease goes on for some years, and appearmg SCUD^IRI, or bcuDLin, Madkieine pe, a onoe 
at last to have exhausted itself, all the ulcers he^ famous writer of long mded romances, was bom at 
up, without being succeeded by any fresh swellmgs, Havre on the l^)th of Novtiidk r, 1607 She gives 
but leavmg behmd them an ugly puckermg of the an account of her tally lift under the name of 
skin, and a scar of considerable extent This is the Sappho, the title assigned to her by her contempo- 
most mild form under which scrofula appears. In ranes, m her romance, Le grand C>rus At twelve, 
more virulent cases the eyes are particularly the seat she says, she was spoken of as a person of mature 
of the disease, and are affected with ophthalmia, judgment, and was admired by all the world On 
giving nse to ulcerations in the margins of the eye coming to Pans she was admitted to the society of 
lids, and mflommation of the conjunctiva, termi- the M6tel Kambouillet, and began to assist her 
nating not unfrequently in an opacity of the trans brother Georges, a writer of plays, romances, sonnets, 
parent cornea The jomts become affected, they &c, in his literary labours Her personal appear* 
swell, and suffer excruciating deep seated pain, which anoe was very far from being attractive, but she 
18 mcreased upon the shghtest motion The swell seems to have had on the whole a well endowed 
mg and pam continue to mcrease, the muscles of mind, and she is praised by all her contemporones 
the limb become at length much wasted Matter for her di8i>o8ition and the qualities of her heart 
IB soon afterwards formed, and this is discharged at Her first romances were jmbhshed m her brother s 
small openings made by the bursting of the skin name, eitht r because it was not then usual for ladies 
Being, however, of a peculiarly aenmomous nature, to write, or because he had alreidy acquired a repu 
it erodes the ligaments and cartilages, and produces tation It aj)pear8 also that be at first assisted at 
a canes of the neighbourmg bones. Hectic fever at the formation of the plot, or rather suggested the 
last anses, and in the end often prov ca fatal 1 he plan of her works 1 he w orks of Mdlle Scud«"rl 
treatment consists chiefly m the use of means adapted have been the wonder of succeeding generations, or 
to promote the general health, a nutritious diet, easy at least of the literary critics after her own day, and 
of digestion, a pure, dry air, gentle exercise, f notion, will probably continue to be so as long as they are 
cold bathing, especially in the sea, and strengthening remembered The charac ter of the works them 
medicines, as the preparations of iron, myrih, mu selves is sufliciently explamod by the circumstances 
nate of lime, cod liver oil, &c Cod bver oil is a of their production, but that which keeps curiosity 
most valuable therajieutic Vanous mineral waters, ahve regarding them is the fact of their protracted 
and other remedies which moderately piomote the popularity, and espcciallv the unanimity m their 
secretions, appear also to have been often useful In praise of the ablest men of the day Her admirers 
imtable states of the system hemlock has been em- range from Christina of Sweden to Mascaron, Fl^* 
ployed with much advantage The applications to chier, and Massillon Boileau himself did not dare 
the tumours and ulcers must vary according to the to jiublish his satire dunng her hfetime Her works 
state of the parts, whether mdolent or irntable, may then be regarded as fairly re^iresentative of her 
where the tumours show no disiiositiun to enlarge, or age They were m fact the reflection of the society 
become inflamed, the apjdication of iodine is often in which she moved, and it is so far well that their 
of great service, and when ulcers exist stimulant faults were chiefly literary These works consist 
lotions or dressings must be used to give them a dis chiefly of long romani es of eiglit or ten volumes 
position to heal but if they are m an imtable state. The pervading sentiments which animate them are 
a cataplasm, made with hemlock or other narcotic love and gallantry, their predominant charactenstic 
SCROLL, a very frequent ornament in architec is affec tation, but if such an expression may be used, 
ture, consisting of a band arranged m undulations or it is a sincere and genuine affectation. The tone of 
convolutions morality throughout them is consistently pure as far 

SCROPHULARJACE^ (Figwort family), a as action is concerned All their extravagancies 
natural order of monopetalous, hypogynous plants are extravagancies of sentiment These romancis. 
The flowers are axillary or racemose, rarely spiked , it must lie understood, are classical The heroes of 
the calyx is divided into four or five parts, unequal, Mdlle Scuddn are the hero^ s of antiquity, Cyrus, 
persistent, inf enor The corolla is monopetalous, ir- Horatius Codes, Mutius Scsevol a, and Brutus These 
regular, bilabiate or personate, sometimes spurred or and similar personages meet and discuss with appro- 
saccate at the base, ssstivation imbricate Stamens pnate heroines the anatomy of passion m endless 
usually four, didynamous, anthers bilocular or undo- conversations of the most refined subtlety So far 
cular by abortion or adhesion, ovary two celled, free, is the affectation earned that the most dlustnous 
ovules numerous, style simple, stigma generally two- heroes do not find their own names good enough, m 
lobed. Fruit commonly capsular, rarely fleshy, the romances of Mdlle Scud^n, to woo in Thus 
dehiscence usually septicidal or locuhcidal, rarely Cyrus, the mam object of whose existence is to 
opening by pores or Udi. Placentas attached to the express his admiration of Mandane, assumes the 
dissepiment, which becomes finally loose in the centre, name of Artamenes, to enable him to do so with 
sometimes to the mature fruit, becommg central more effect Such profound and penetrating views 
Seeds definite or mdefinite, embryo straight or sightly of antiquity were not, however, the mam attraction 
curved with fleshy albummous covering, leaves oppo- of Mdlle de Scud^n's works The names of her 
site« whorled, or alternate, plants herbs, under- characters were, m fact, only a transparent mask 
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behind which her readers saw and read themselves 
The society of the Hdtel Jtambouillet furnished the 
on;i^inals for all the heroes of antiquity Cyrus, it 
IB well known, was the great Gond6 Her plan of 
composition is said to have been very simple The 
society of the day furnished her with endless mate- 
rials, and last night’s gallantries formed the subject 
of to day’s description Thus with conversation, 
epistle, sonnet, and madrigal, the endless work went 
on, a chronicle of petty intrigue under the greatest 
names of the world’s history After the reunions 
at the Hdtel de Kambouillet had been broken up by 
the troubles of the Fronde, Mdlle de Soudan opened 
her own house to a select society on Saturday even 
mgs In this society, where everybody assumed a 
sentimental name, love was discussed, according to 
Mme de S^vigne, in language so involved, that 
the speakers would each have required a dragoman 
Mdlle de Scuddri, if her biographers are correct, 
lived to a great age She died in 1701 The popu 
larity of Mdlle de Scud^ri is probably to be 
accounted for in the simplest possible way — the 
want of anything better At all times the demand 
for contLTni)orary fiction is great, and it would not 
be difhcult to find a great deal that is widely read 
at the present day that would compare very unfav 
ouraldy even with the works of Mdlle de Scuderi 
The interminable conversations and meaningless 
gallantries which make her works dull at present 
were precisely what gave them interest when all 
her characters were known, and as she was admired 
and respected by those she portrayed, it is evident 
they were flattered by her portraits The principal 
woiks of Mdlle de Scudi^n are Ibrahim, ou l/Illustre 
Bassa (four vols 8vo, 1641), Artamfene, ou le Grand 
Cyrus (ten vols 8vo, 1650), Clclie, Histoire romaine 
(ten vols 8vo, 1656) Besides these are numerous 
other romances, poems, and ten volumes of conver 
sations and moral discussions, which are said to be 
superior to her romances She obtained the prire 
in the first competition of the French Academy in 
eloquence for an indifferent discourse on glory 

S(^UDO, an ancient Italian coin, the equivalent 
of a crown It was named from its bearing the im 
press of the heraldic shield (L scutum) of the sovereign 
by whom it was issued ’I’he scudo was of different 
value in different states and at different times The 
recent value of the Homan 8( udo was about 4s id , 
tiiat of Genoa 5s id , of Sardinia 8s , Sicily 4s , 
Milan 3s 9r/ 

SCULL, a short oar, a pair of which can be man 
aged by a single rowtr To scull is either to projiel 
a boat with si nils from the centre, or with a single 
oar at the stern 

SCULPTURE may bo defined as the art of imi 
tating natural objects m solid substances This 
embraces man, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and the conventional treatment of forms derived from 
all these as ornaments Sculpture, however, as we are 
about to consider it, is equivalent to the term Statu 
ATX\ The word means strictly a cutting or carving 
in some hard material, suoh as stone, marble, ivory, 
metal, or wood, but it is also used to express the 
modelling of soft substances, as clay or wax, and the 
casting m metals or in plaster The imitation of 
living forms is alike the essence of sculpture and of 
painting, and both these arts were primarily decora 
tive botli in treatment and character, and were ex 
eouted almost solely as adjuncts of architecture 
History shows, however, that when Art ad\ance8 
beyond a certain stage, sculpture and painting gen 
erally assert themselves as independent arts, in which 
position they exist to day Sculpture is distinguish- 
able ham architecture by its imitation of organic 
torttSf end is separable from painting by the mode 


and material of its expression Sculpture may, when 
employed in architecture, possess the added quality 
of colour, as in the case of much of Greek art and 
some Gothic work, but while painting makes its 
appeal to the sense of sight chiefly by the aid of that 
m^ium, sculpture concerns itself wholly with pure 
form, whether of line or in mass, and is therefore 
more limited m its expression than is the art of 
painting When applied for architectural purposes 
it obeys in its character and by its treatment the 
particular style chosen 

Procc^ises — In producing a work of sculpture two 
processes are involved, * modelling* and * casting’, of 
which the former alone is truly the work of the 
artist, the latter being simply a mechanical process 
For modelling ornament and figure the same pro- 
cedure 18 followed If from the flat, a ground of clay 
18 prepared, and upon it the lines of the ornament 
are lightly sketched, usually with a tool 1 hese are 
then clothed upon with clay, firstly the important 
masses, then the connecting lines, and, lastly, the 
minor detail, the whole being afteruards modelled 
to the forms desired, the relief being obtained by a 
careful study of the shapes of the shadows, cast by 
the masses and lines which are being copied For 
a head or bust a flat board, set on a high stand, with 
a strong square wooden peg standing up from it, 
18 used Lead piping is further bent above the 
height of this piece of wood to hold the clay together, 
and around this structure the clay is roughly built 
up, a cylindrical mass for the neck, and an egg- 
shaped form for the head To further prevent the 
outer masses of clay falling away in process of work, 
small pieces of wood bound together and attached to 
the wooden peg by a string oi wire are often used 
'J’hese are technically termed ‘butterflies* Upon 
these roughened up masses of clay the position of 
the features and forms are marked, and the work 
carried to a completion by reference to the living 
model For a full length figure an * armature ’ is 
prepared, consisting of an iron passing through the 
centre, either of the body or one of the legs, and 
attached to which are other irons in the case of 
statues, or of lead juping for statuettes These are 
bent to the reijuired positions, the whole when com 
plete representing in line the pose and character of 
the intended figure To compose the lines of a 
figure or group so that the centre of gravity shall 
always fall through this central iron, is one of the 
mechanical problems of the sculptor’s art Upon 
and around the lines of this framework the figure is 
first roughly built up with clay, care being taken to 
add just as much as is requisite, and to follow the 
anatomical form and direction of the muscles [The 
essential difference between modelling and carving 
lies in this, that in the former the artist works from 
within outwards by the addition of material, while 
in the latter from without inwards by the taking 
away of material ] The clay is laid on and modelled 
by the hands, aided in the more difficult passages 
b} tools of various shapes made of boxwood, but it 
shimld ever be rememberi d that the sculptor’s truest 
tool IS his thumb The sculptor’s work proper 
generally ends with the comjiletion of the clay 
model The next process is that of casting, unless, 
as IB often the case, the work when completed in 
clay IS ‘hred’ in a kiln and becomes a ‘terra cotta* 
In casting ornament, plaster of Pans of the consis 
tenoy of thick cream is poured over the model to the 
depth of from 2 to 8 inches, the inner layer being 
coloured When this is ‘set’, the onginal clay is care- 
fully removed, and what is termed a ‘ waste mould ’ 
IB formed This is carefully washed and when dry 
is then oiled. Into this mould plaster of Pans is 
poured, and when filled and set hard the waste 
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mould 18 chipped off The plaster of Paris has then 
taken the place of the clay, and formed what is 
called a ‘cast’ A head is usually cast m halves, 
that 18 , each half of the head is moulded at one time 
and the two moulds are joined together before the 
final plaster is poured m to complete the cast, and 
the treatment adopted in the case of complete figures 
18 to cast them in parts or pieces This is termed 
‘piece moulding’ Parts which project very much 
are removed and cast separately, being afterwards 
attached by means of plaster of Pans The repro 
duction of this plaster cast in marble or stone is a 
mechanical operation, usually intrusted to a skilled 
workman, known as a ‘pointer’ Standing the 
plaster cast and the block of marble each on separate 
stones, called ‘scale stones,’ he employs an iron in 
stiument called a ‘pointing machine/ by which he 
hrst finds out the distauce of any point on the cast 
from an imaginary vertical plane placed in front, and 
into the block of marble dnlls a hole whose depth from 
the same plane equals this distance Innumerable 
holes are thus drilled, and the solid marble cut away 
until the bottoms of all the holes are reached This 
gives the form roughly, and the carver proceeds to 
copy from the plaster cast, carrying on the work 
under the supervision of the sculptor, who rarely 
carves the work himself except in the finishing touches 
It 18 , however, worthy of mention that following the 
example of some of the Eenaissauce sculptors, par 
ticularly that of Michael Angelo, who used simply 
wax models, a few of the younger sculptors are 
essaying the difficult task of carving direct m the 
marble, treatments such as bas reliefs, without the 
intervention of a cast For costing large groups 
and life sized stitues in metal, usually bronze, a 
mould in sand is first taken from the original plaster 
cast Within this is fixed a rudely foimed, solid, 
but removable mass called a ‘core,’ the space be 
tween it and the surface of the mould being filled 
with the molten metal This is know n as ‘ sand mould * 
casting Another method is called * circ perdue^' 
and 18 used only for small objects, such as busts and 
statuettes In this, the piece mould is lined with 
wax, and the core inserted close up to the wax lining 
The wax is then melted out and the molten metal 
poured into the mould to take its place, the core 
being afterwards removed The cire perdue piocess, 
though a recent re\ ival, was largely practised by the 
Greeks and by the later medi<cval sculptors, notably 
by Benvenuto Cellim 

Materials — The materials used by the sculptor m 
all ages have varied but little xbe Egyptians used 
basalt, porphyry, and granite The Assyrian bas 
reliefs are for the most part m gypsum or alabaster, 
while for the colossal statues the artist employed a 
harder limestone, but there is abundant evidence to 
show that the use of metal as well as of Urra cotta^ 
was understood by the Assyrians Nearly every 
kind of material was employed by the Greek artist, 
including ivory and gold, but the works that have 
come down to us are chiefly in marble, bronze, 
or terra cotta. Sculptors distinguish thiee kinds 
of work. When the figures are entirely detached 
or isolated, the work is said to be ‘ in the round ’ 
When the forms are well nigh freed from the 
surface or ground it is called high relief, or alto 
riheiOf and when the forms are only partially re 
lieved it 18 said to be low relief, bas relief, or basso- 
rdievo The Venus of Milo, in the Louvre, is an 
instance of sculpture in the round, the metopes of 
the Parthenon, now in the Bntish Museum, are m 
high rekef , and the fneze of the same building m 
low relief 

History Sculpture in Asia^ India — The earliest 
records of sculpture that we possess exhibit the art 


m complete bondage to religion The artist has 
striven not to represent human or natural L>eaut>, 
but to illustrate a strange ami fantastic mythology 
The forms that exist are scarcely mutative of tlie 
forms of the actual woild, but are macle up of con 
ventioiial and grotesijue combinations, having little 
or no relation to nutural forms. In the sculptures 
of India this mystic and religious phase of the art is 
strongly expressed the oarveu figures being of mon 
Htrous size and of w ild dt formity (as in Plate I , 
fig 16), although the skill m oxccutioii is ofttn le 
markable Entirely subject to aichitciture as it 
should be, it was not controlled by the practical lu 
tcllcct of man, but was at the mervy of a fixed reh 
gious idea, and had therefore no i haiu c of gradual 
and steady development In fact statuary proper 
never existed in any shape of beauty like the human 
form throughout India, China, or ev cn Persia 

Assyria — A noticeable feature of Assyiian art 
(see Ninuvbh) is the perfection of amiuil form 
The excavations at Nine veil, eneigctically conducted 
by Layard, and afterwards by the French consul 
Place, have brought to light a series of sculptured 
w orks of the utmost interest, and often of the high 
est beauty I base monuments extend over a con 
siderable period (B.0 880 to h c 630), and they ex 
hibit, especially m the later specimens, a most impor- 
tant ailvance On them the human form is treated 
With a fixed convention, the faces, like those iti the 
liest examples of Greek art, being impassive even in 
the midst of action , while the attitudes are stiff, 
formal, and impossibly posed It is in the riiovenieut 
and passion of animsd life that Assyrian art asserts 
its marvellous power and claims so high a place in the 
historic development of sculpture To undei stand 
at once the scope and limitations of this phasu of 
art, the student cannot do better than examine the 
senes of bas reliefs representing a bon hunt by 
S irdanapaluB, exhibited in the Assyrian room at 
the British Museum, where be will find in the 
animals and acccBSorics all those energetic move 
ments that are wanting to the human figures Here 
no convention seems to have fettcied the artist, the 
facts of nature have been studied in their entirety, 
and the power of the sculptor both to perceiv c and 
interpret natural action and emotion is abundantly 
illustrated in the represent ttion of wounded and 
dying lions that, pierced by the arrows of the hunts 
man, writhe in every attitude of pain This subtle 
understanding of the jihysical facts of animal life, 
and the artistic sympathy with the expression of 
brute feeling, are manifested not less clearly in the 
colossal statues of lions and in the mythical figures 
of winged bulls that, dominated by a religious sym 
holism, remain as wonders of Assynan art In 
these decorative works there is no trace of the 
monstrosity that belongs to the Indian gods The 
artist bas based his invention upon a sound know 
ledge of the principles of animal organism, and he 
has therefore secured a result that is conventional 
and artistic 

Persia — Persian sculpture (660-331 B c ) differs 
but little from Assyrian, and is usually mcluded 
with it The fragments of sculpture fiom the rums 
of Persepolis (fi c 621-467) exhibit the same relative 
inequality m the treatment of human and brute 
form that has been noticed in the bas reliefs from 
Nineveh Eoughly hewn and badly modelled, the 
force of the animal forms yet gives it a sense of the 
gigantic, analogous to that obtained by the Greeks 
in their treatment of Hercules, but withal possess- 
ing no sense of ideal beauty The human figures, 
eliborately costumed (see Plate I, fig 16), are 
still lifeless in movement and partly conventional 
m type, although the arrangement of the different 
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groups shows a T)etter sense of order and design As 
the otfspnng of Assyrian art, the sculpture of Persia 
misses some of the faults but also much of the beauty 
of its parent 

Scidjtture tn Africa^ Eqypt — It is to Egypt that 
we must turn for the first signs of higher and more 
vital art The sculptures of Egypt are the oldest 
the world possesses, dating as far back as 8000 b c 
Looking to the product of Egyptian art as a whole 
it marks an advanced state of culture and civiliz- 
ation At a date of which we have no record the 
Egyptian workmen had already passed beyond the 
rudiments of their art, and all that survives to us 
bears the stamp of a highly cultivated power The 
distinctive characteristics of Egyptian sculpture are 
colossal size, stability, and symmetry, the expression 
bemg that of content, calm repose, and majesty 
A conventional uniformity reigns everywhere with 
out life or action Everything is subject to symbolic 
meanmg according to formula laid down by authority 
The work (stc Platt I, figs 10 and 11), generally 
in syenite or basalt, was executed in a< cordancc with 
the strict regulations of a canon of symbolic measure 
ments, and this symbolism linked with admirable 
regularity of workuiansLi]), givt to h gyptian sculpture 
the distinction and dignity of i stylo Some of the 
earliest works are found in the tomb caves that sur 
round Memphis , and here too is the famous sphinx 
colossus, a figure combining the human with the 
brute form of a lion, carved almost entirely out of 
the living rock, and wliose strange and lalm beauty 
has puzzled and fascinati d all later ages Egyptian 
sculpture may be classed broadly into three styles 
1 ^I’he Egyptian proper, which reached its highest 
perfection about 1200 B( 2 The h-.thiopic Kgyp 
tian 8 The later Egyptian, leading to the dechne 
about 623 b o lEe debased statues found in the 
later temples are the work of (Ireek artists In the 
British M tiscum is to be found a splendid collection 
of J^lgyptian monuments, extending from B c 2000 
to the Mohammedan invasion, A J> 640 Amongst 
them may he found a number of figures representative 
of hekhet, or the c it beaded goddess 

JSeufpture tn huroyc^ Greece — 'J best early products 
of art, valuable in themsc Ives, are nevertheless chiefly 
interesting as leading the way to the fuller develop 
meiit of sculpture uudtr the (1 reeks, whose Art, 
unlike that of the piecedmg nations, can be traced 
from its earliest cnnci }>tion to its latest and fullest 
achievement Modem lesearch has availed to prove 
the indebtedness of Cjlrock art to these earlier influ 
euces, and has thus established a link between the 
widely different products of ©astern and western 
culture The countries of Asia Minor may in truth 
be regarded as the me( ting ground of the two civil 
i/ations, for here we iuid the traces of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Persian influence , and here, tex), are 
found some of the first manifestations of the Greek 
spirit Greek sculpture, in its infancy, la strongly 
stamped with oriental character The records that 
we possess of this first gi ovvth are necessarily scanty, 
but in all monuments that survive, whether we look 
to works in marble or to the types used by the early 
com engravers, the suggestion of Asiatic feeling and 
modes of workmanship is unmistakable In its 
early stages Greek sculpture was purely decorative, 
and the student who desires to trace the gradual 
development of sculpture, and w'ho would understand 
how rude and barbaric were its beginnings, should 
examine carefully the reliefs from the temple of 
Assos now m the Ixiuvre, and the metopes from 
Sehnus, casts of which are in the British Museum 
In the Lycian room at the museum are also to be 
found some interesting monuments of this early 
penod, probably dating as far liack as the sixth 


century B.0 These are first a series of colossal 
statues brought from Miletus, where they lined the 
sacred way from the harbour to the temple, and, 
secondly, the remarkable bas-reliefs upon the Harpy 
tomb from Xanthus 

jBginetan Sculpture — From the end of the sixth 
century before Christ the development of Greek art 
was rapid and continuous In the sculptures for the 
temple of ACgina, executed about 475 b c , and now 
preserved at Munich, the artist mastered for the 
first time some of the realities of the human form 
The figures are no longer of stiff conventional type, 
posed in lifeless attitudes, but have energy and move- 
ment in their action, and possess a vigorous natu- 
ralism gained only by artists who had studied the 
human form long and attentively, and when they 
are compared with the work on the Assynan bas- 
rUiefs we realize the enormous advance made to- 
wards a knowledge of the figure These statues 
are all carved in the round, and, although the study 
of anatomy was earned on without dissections or any 
of those means of knowledge considered so helpful 
by later artists, the anatomical detail is singularly 
accurate, even to the veins and tendons, and the 
construction of the joints Furnished with subjects 
from a noble mythology, and supported by this in 
creasing knowledge of nature, the artist added more 
and more of reality to his work, and in the Athenian 
style, as exemplify d in the frieze of the temple called 
the Theseum, parts of wdiich are now in the British 
Museum, all archaisms were cast aside for a direct 
study of nature This paved the way for the fullest 
development that was to follow, and Phidias is the 
master with whose name this triumph is endunngly 
associated Ilia statues of Athene in the Parthenon 
at Athens, and of Zeus in the temple at Olympia 
and the fne/e of the Parthenon, marked the penod 
of the highest effort of Greek art. In earlier work 
we have seen some preparation for the magnificence 
and beauty of his style, but the marbles of the Par 
thenon (4 40 n c ) must ever remain, in their design 
and teelmupie, no less than in their architectonic 
purpose the highest and truest example of decora 
tive ait QEe Enghsh student of sculpture is fortu 
nate m })nsBeBBing in the British Museum, this, the 
finest existing work of antique art In the proces 
Sion of the frieze (sec PI itc 11, figs 8 9), no less 
than in tht f« male figures of the t istirn pediment, 
we realize the eombiimtion of those great qualities 
of conception and execution that render this work 
of I^hidias perhaps the most remarkable in the 
vvoild The mines of other artists who contnbuted 
to this perfection have not been mentioned, for it is 
more important m such a sketch as this to under 
stand the character of the progressive phases of art 
(ulture than to be burdened with a list of artists 
whose names have often survived without any au- 
tlieutie record of their genius The special character 
of the art that flourished at Athens under the rule 
of Pericles, and by the all potent hand of Phidias, 
consists m a perfect balance and combmation of sub- 
lime and human elements. Sculpture had reached 
that point when a faultless imitation of nature was 
within its reach, but it had not yet abandoned its 
spiritual connection with a splendid mythology A 
fine example of a large and ideal treatment of the 
face, a work of this school, is found in the colossal 
bronze head of Artemis, now in the British Museum, 
and to the same period must be ascribed the relief 
representing the parting of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
in the museum at Naples, and the Discoboli of Myron 
and of Naucydes 

Later A thenian School — The next important move- 
ment in Greek art was towards a still closer imita 
tion of actual human emotion The charactenstic 
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fosenre of the scnlptore ci Fhidiae and of hu pnpil 
Alcamenes was exchanged for a more life like render* 
ing of passion, and the artist began to be fascinated 
by tiie force and vanety of human feeling as well 
as by the beauty of human form The broken and 
unsettled political life of the tune (400-323 B.o) 
seemed to reflect itself m the spint of Greek art 
If we take Phidias and Alcamenes as the represen 
tatives of the earlier style, Scopas and his younger 
contemporary Praxiteles may stand as the exponents 
of the new and naturalistic treatment The most 
important works of Scopas that survive are the 
decorations to the mausoleum at HalicamsMSUS, 
erected by Artemisia over the remains of her bus 
band Maiisolos, pnnce of Cana, b c 352 These 
sculptured decorations are now in the Bntish Mu 
seum, and they present m the designs for the fneze, 
depictmg a battle between Greeks and Amazons, 
a very stnkmg illustration of the new phase of 
art, wherein the interpretation of human feeling 
partly controls the choice of design The works 
of Praxiteles, of whose life nothing is known, are 
especially valuable as expressing a tenderness of 
feeling which this new and closer sympathy with 
nature had developed He is known to us chiefly 
by his heroic statue of Hermes carrying the infant 
Dionysus, discoveied at Olimpia m 187% and the 
sweetness and deln ate grace of his st} le are particu 
larly displayed in the statue of Ceres discovered at 
Cnidus, and now in the British Museum The beau 
tiful statue of the Venus of Milo, now in the Louvre, 
18 of the scluiol of Praxiteles The celebrated group 
of Niobe and her children, the work eitlier of I'raxi 
teles or Sco})a8 (see Plitc II, fig 5), also Iwhmgs 
to this period, as does the bionze hgurt of NartissiiH 
in the Naples Museum The incrcising study of 
physiognomy resulted in a naturalistu school of por 
traiturc, at the head of which stands Lysipjiua 3 lOn o 
He IS Hjiecially celebrated for bis many poi traits of 
Alexander, and some idei of th« exetllemc of his 
work IS to be g lined from the head of the monaieh 
prestived in the Cajiitol at Home 

From the dc ith of Ak xiiiider, B c 323, onu irds to 
the con(iuest b} the Komaiis B ( 1 4(), the progrt ss 
of Greek sculpture was but a iivturilistic develop 
meut tending to a dteluie I uniliarity with the 
forms of natuie, and power to t xpiess minute move 
ment and gesture, giududly biought the ut fiom 
its higher level to ekjnit the iiKidents and feelings 
of common life, and we fiml s( uljitun increasingly 
eager to inteipiet intense and ni ina ntary suffering 
From the school of Rhodes wt have the eelebrited 
group of the Laocoori in the Vatic an, and the eoloasal 
group of the Toro !Iarnese (Farruse Bull) m Naples 
To this period must also be assigned the Fighting 
Gladiator now m the Louvre, the Venus de Medieis 
at Florence (see Plate II , fig 2), the Apollo Belvedere 
in the Vatican (fig 1) 

/ki7y, Rovmn — The history of sculpture in Italy 
IS only a eontinn nice of its story in Greece It was 
Greek art produced by Greek workmen that, either 
compelled as slaves or invited as artists, adorned the 
palaces of the emperors, and Roman sculpture, in 
so far as it could be said to have any independent 
existence, can only claim to hive impovenshed the 
ideal received fiom Greece There was an earlier 
manifestation of Etruscan art that wis indigenous 
and independent (see Plate I , fig 7), and all early 
Roman sculpture was entirely the work of Etruscan 
artists, but seeing that Greek influenet speedily made 
itself felt throughout Itvly, we have no means of de 
termming whether Etruscan art could ever have de 
veloped itself to maturity Many well known works 
were produced m the Grseeo Roman period, and we 
may instance the Dying Gladiator m Rome (hg 7), 


the Famese Hercules at Naples, the beantifiil group 
of Merope and iEpytus, of the Villa Ludovisi, 
at Home (fig 6), and also the Column of Trajan 
From the time of Hadnan (ad 138) art rapidly 
declined, and on the removid of the seat of the 
empire to Byrantmm, by Constantine, most of the 
finest statues accumulated in Rome were removed 
there, only to be lost for ever, either by the plunder 
mg of wars, or the fanatical rage of the Christian 
iconoclasts With the intreniuction of C^hnstianity, 
sculpture, like its sister art of painting, reverted 
again to a religious synibolism, though of another 
order than that which held it in bondage in Egypt 
and Asia, and a debased Roman style was followed 
by the Byzantine and Romaiiesiiue sculptors until 
the revival m the twelfth century 

Renaissance — But if Italy wituessed the decline 
of sculpture, it was also the first to greet a modern 
revival of the art For the birth and growth of the 
modern sculptor’s art we must go direct to Italy, and 
study those artists who, in their efforts to recreate a 
fallen craft, not only were the first to perceive the 
value of antique art, but were the only artists who 
had the opportunity of studying its remains The 
spirit of the modem sculpture is distinct from the 
s[unt of the antique, but the handicraft had to be 
aujuired, and for this purpose a knowledge of Greek 
or Roman work was almost indispensable The 
jirogress of Italian painting, especially in the earlier 
stages of its giowth, was in large measure dependent 
upon the earlier excellence of Italian sculptors For 
a considerable period sculpture, both in feeling for 
beauty and in mastery over the delineation of form, 
was quite a century ahead of the sister art, and for 
this reason its history is of the utmost importance in 
tht general record of modem culture Although the 
art had been for some time slowly growing, the 
first Italian sculptor of note wasNictola Pisano, who 
w as born at Pisa almut A D 1206 He was an archi 
tcct as w ell as a si ulptor, and we may discern m his 
work, preserved m the jmlpits which he carved at Pisa 
and hieua, a return to and an adaptation of the purer 
forms of the antique It was Italian sculpture, in fact, 
th it by Its assimilation of the truth of antique art 
led Itali in painters of the sixteenth century to the 
same inexhaustible source of beauty Niccola Pisano 
had a number of pui)ilB who followed closely in his 
style, notably his nephew, Andrea Pisano, who assisted 
Giotto, but it was to his son, Giovanni Pisano, that 
we must attribute the next step in advance Irom 
his siulptiiris adorning the facade of the cathedral at 
Or vie to we perceive that the art was already so far de 
V eloped as to be able to attempt the illustration of a 
complex senes of events, but its growing intellectual 
freedom and flexibility are still more decisively marked 
in Giovaiini’s alhgoncal group in the Oampo Santo 
of Pisa All these foregoing artists executed works 
decorative m character, following in ever diminishing 
strictness the laws of classic treatment, hut one of 
the first masters, and, in fact, the founder of the 
modern school, whose all pervatling motive was a 
leturn to the study of nature and in which sculpture 
began to have an independent existence, was Jacopo 
dtlla Quercia, of the Sienese school (1371-1438), 
whose beautiful reliefs adorning the facade of the 
Bisiliea of San Petronio at Bologna show a feeling 
for grace not before expressed He heads the 
strong school of Siena, among the pupils of which 
were Vecehietta and C’lvitale In the works of 
his contempoiary, Ijorenzo Ghiberti (1381-1465), 
chiefly rememberetl by his bronze gates to the 
Baptistery at Florence, a more piotonal style is 
developed with extraordinary success, but sculp- 
ture awaited the advent of Donatello (1386-1468) in 
order to find its true direction, and to reach its fuller 
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triumph* This artist began his career by a close 
and earnest study of the antique, and when this pre 
liminary mastery of the laws of his craft was com 
plete he was able to give exercise to his own invention 
withm the sure limits of graceful design. His marble 
statue of St George, outside the church of Or San 
Michele in Florence, is one of the very finest works 
of modem sculpture. With his name must also be 
mentioned that of Luca and Andrea della Robbia 
(1400-81), chiefly remembered by their terra cottas, 
and we may add as an illustnous follower of Dona 
tello, Andrea Verrocchio (1432-88), the master of 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose equestiian statue of Coleom 
in Venice might fitly serve as a model to all succeed- 
ing sculptors Mmo da Fiesole (b 1430) and Bene 
detto da Majano (b 1442) have also left works in 
lurence, cbiefiy of a decorative character All 
these architect sculptors are of the Florentine 
school The art was now thoroughly established 
not only in Tuscany, but in all parts of Italy, and 
many names that would well deserve consideration 
must be omitted, in order to proceed at once to the 
greater masters who represent the final development 
of the Italian school First and foremost comes 
Michael Angelo (1475-1564), in whose work all 
foregoing efforts and tendencies are consummated 
He stands between the group of architect sculptors 
and the statue makers of the sixteenth century, with 
whom art declmed As a workman he has never 
lieen excelled, and his figures, whether in painting or 
sculpture, equal both in their conception and in their 
execution the highest efforts of the classic artists. 
They are reserved, as all great works of art must be, 
but oeneath this reserve is the fullest record of passion 
and movement that art has ever forced into numan 
form It was towards this complete understanding 
of the resources of physical expression that all 
Italian art had been tending, and it is fully exhibited 
in Michael Angelo because he was the greatest 
master that Italy or the world has produced His 
finest sculptured work, carved generally direct m the 
marble, is to be found in the tomb of the Medici, and 
the colossal David in Florence, in the two slaves m 
the Louvre, originally designed for the tomb of Pope 
<ruliu8, and in the colossal figure of Moses in Rome for 
the same monument Among other great masters of 
Italy must be mentioned Benvenuto Ctllini, who 
worked largely in metal (1500-72), Baccio Bandmelli 
(1487-1559), Jacopo Sansovino (1477-1570), and 
notably Giovanni da Bologna (b 1524), whose Rape 
of the Sabines and Mercury are in Florence For a 
long penod after Michael Angelo, Italian sculptors 
were content to imitate, and sometimes to exaggerate, 
his manner Lorenzo Bernini ( 1 508-1 680), the master 
of the ‘baroco’ style, exemplifies the excesses of the 
modern spirit in his extravagant and often repulsive 
treatment of subjects of passion or suffenng, and in a 
straining after grace and elegance by means of affec- 
tation In the eighteenth century Italy became the 
head quarters of the classical revival which spread 
thence throughout Europe The leading spirit m 
this movement was Canova (1757-1822), who, 
although he failed to restore to his art its earlier 
masculine strength, at least sought in the study of 
the antique for neater simplicity and elegance in 
representation He produced much that is graceful 
and fascinating, and he combined in a manner pe 
culiar to himself a reminiscence of antique grace, 
with a feeling entirely modern (see Plate III , fira 
22 and 26) His most characteristic works are the 
Graces, the Hebe, and the Cupid and Psyche (all 
well known), but his finest work is the colossal group 
of Theseus slaying a Centaur at Vienna Canpva 
formed Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, and 
his name and influence dominated the art of sculp 


ture throughout Europe for many years. His pupils 
were Tenerani and Giacometfa, and amony later 
sculptors occur the names of Bartohm and Dupr4 
Since Canova the history of Italian sculpture has 
scarcely been separable from the history of sculpture 
in other European nations Italy, and notably 
Florencse and Rome, has become the home of Euro- 
jiean sculptors Italian sculpture has now a strong 
bias towards realism, the chief exponents being Mon- 
teverde. Gallon, and Bar/aghi (died 1892), though 
Albano and Fedi (died 1892) form exceptions 
Prance —The early art of France was mfluenced 
by the then prevailing styles. Thus the sculptures 
of her cathedrals show By/antme, Romanesque, and 
Gothic influences, the finest examples in this last 
being at Amiens Awakening m the fifteenth cen- 
tury it produced as precursors of the renaissance 
Bouteillier and Colombe (1431-1514), and in the 
sixteenth century Jean Goujon (1530-72), the founder 
of the modern school, whose best work is the Foun- 
tain of the Innocents m Pans, and whose Diana 
in the Ixiuvre shows all the faults and beauties 
of his style He was specially happy m his treat- 
ment of has relief His work and that of his school 
was a following with French feelmg of the mannered 
style of the later Italian artists and is stamped with 
something of an artificial grace Other sculptors 
of this penod and of this style are Germain Ihlon 
(1516-90), whose monumental sculpture enriches the 
church of St Denis, Jean Oousin (1501-89), also a 
monumental sculptor , aud Bartbdlemy Prieur (died 
1567) At a later time the influence of Bemim 
made itself felt in France, and may be traced in 
the spirited but mannered work of Pierre Puget 
(1622-94) Coysevox (1640-1720) and Girardon 
(1630-1716) continued the style, which, whilst aim- 
ing at elegance and grace, lost simplicity and rouna- 
uesB, but a lighter and more charactenstic elegance 
18 illustrated in the work of Ren4 Fremm (1674- 
1744) The chief masters of the eighteenth century 
are Bouchardon (1698-1762), Pigalle (1714-85), and 
Antoine Denis Chaudet (1763-1810) This last 
named artist, the contemporary and companion of 
(^anova at Rome, revived in the French school 
the study of the antique The Danish school, w Inch 
produced Thorw aldsen, owes its rise to French influ- 
ence Later >et come Houdon (1741-1828), Bosio 
(1769-1845), Rude (1785-1855),Pradier (1792-1852), 
Barye (1795-1875), a sculptor of animals, and Car- 
penix (1827-1875), whose chief work La Danse is in 
front of tht new Opera house in Pans Among more 
recent artists are St Marctaux, Fr^miet (animal), 
Falguurc, Mercie, Dalou, Rodm, Bartholdi, Ohapu 
(monumtut to Gambetta), Boucher, and Dubois 
(monumtnt to General Lamonci^re), who ^orm a 
school that has always kept its natiomil style and 
feeling Its characteristics are an intense feeling 
after nature, coujded with technical execution of the 
highest ordci, and its position is the foremost and 
its lift the most vital in Europe 

Qa many — There was no early school of German 
apart from the general Gothic style of all northern 
European countries, but with the renaissance of the 
fifteenth century arose Adam Krafft (1480-1607) 
and Peter Vischer, two contemporary sculptors of 
Nuremberg, and Albert Diirer (1471-1628), painter 
and sculptor Carving on a small scale, whether in 
wood or stone, seems to have had a special attraction 
for the German artists of the earlier period, and 
several examples of Durer’s skill in this direction 
still survive One of these carvings in the British 
Museum is of the utmost delicacy of workmanship 
Krafft was the first to work in stone, as Vischer did 
in bronze Then came a break, owing to the influence 
of the Reformation, until the rise of the modern 
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■chool, which owes its existence to the influence of coming Satan (see Plate III , fig 21), and his Ce- 
Thorwaldsen (1770—1844) The chief names are phalus and Aurora. He greatly assisted Wedgwood 
Daiinecker (1768-1841), with his Anadne now at m the design and decoration of his pottery, and 
Frankfort, and Schadow (1764—1860), with Girl executed a number of beautiful designs in outline 
tymg her Sandal Rauch (1777-1857) was, however, illustrative of Homer and of Dante. His most 
the real founder of the modem German school His famous pupil was Bwly (1788-1867), whose Kve at 
monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin, with its the Fountain (fig 24) was much admired Sir h rands 
many accessory figures, IS his finest work, and fiom Chantry (1788-1841) uorked chiefiy on portrait 
hiB school came Rietschel (1804—60), Schwanthaler figures and busts, and did much to form a sound 
(1802-48), August K.ib8 (1802—65), Bandel (1800— / 6), style of portrait sculpture His monument to James 
and Drake (1806-82) Schilling is the most noted Watt (fig 28) must alwavs take rank as one of the 
among thehvmgsculptorsof Germany great works of the Eni;lisb schtwl John Gibson 

The Spanish school of the Renaissance (1791-18b0), a pupil of Canova, more properly belongs 
was only an offshoot from the Italian The chief to the Italian than the English school, hia whole 
names are Berraquete (1603-1661), Bercerra (1520- artistic hfe having been passed m Rome. The 
1570), and Montanes (d 1660) influence of the great Italian artist left a permanent 

Flanders — Holland has absolutely no school of mark upon Gibson’s stvle, but lu the expression of 
sculpture, but Flanders could boast sculptors almost feeling Gibson showed always a greater reserve, 
equal to those of Germany Particular mention uhich brings his work nearer to the spirit of the 
should be made of some Gothic monuments m Bruges, antique. His finest works are Psyche borne by 
and of a wonderful chimney piece in the same city Zephyrs, the Narcissus, H^las Surprised by the 
No other European nation can rank with Italy, Water Nymphs, and a large relievo of Christ bless- 
France, and Germany m the earlier stages of art mg Children 'I'he Hylas is now in the National 
progress, but in modern times Denmark, England, Gallery His introduction of colour in statuary 
and the United States have taken notible places raised much discussion We may also mention, as 
The first by the possession of Thorwaldsen, whose belonging to this period, L Watson (1804-47), and 
career, however, belongs rather to Rome than to his Sir Richard Westmacott (1799-1856) chiefly known 
country, must necessarily occupy an important posi as a monumental sculptor holey (1818-75), whose 
tion in modern art history Thorwaldsen like Caiiov a, Caractacus and equestrian statue of General Outram, 
based his style upon the antique, but his invention at ( alcutta, are very notable, and Patrick Macdowall 
was of a more masculine order, and his productive (1799-1870) (Virgnnus and Love Triumphant), are 
powers more remarkable His chief works are at the last namoB of the claasic school (sr^e Plates 

Copenhagen III and IV) Alfred Stcvins (died 1875) is the 

England — Of examples of sculpture executed author of the finest decorative work in England, 
before the eighteenth century England possesses the monument of the Duke of Wellington m St 
very few Several tombs exist, and some of our Paul s, London He stands apart, and is the one 
cathedrals, notably Wells, Exeter, York, and Lincoln, man to whom living English sculptors owe the first 
possess figures executed presumably by Englishmen possibilities of a greit IhitiHh sihool of sculpture 
(s(o Plate I, figfl 17, 18), thoHc of Wdls bting His style is founded upon a study of fifteenth and 
of the latter half of the thirteenth century Wil sixteenth century Italian art, and his work is marked 
ham Torel (1291) executed three recumbent statues with a dignity and breadth which bring it very 
of Queen Eleanor, and William Austin was the near that of the best of the Italian masters The 
sculptor of the bronre figure of Earl Beauchamp in tendency of sculpture in England at the p)re8ent day 

Warwick In 1612 Pietro Torrigiano of Florence is, like that of French ait, by which it has been 

came to I^ndon, and stayed for six years For more powei fully influenced, towards a more original and 
than a century after this sculpture lay dead m Eng naturalistic treatment Among the more distin- 
land, and it was not until the reign of Charles I that guished of our own day are Woolntr, Thorny croft, 
names of artists appear, notably among them being Gilbert, Brock, Onslow Ford, and Leighton, whose 
Nicholas Stone, whose work is to be found m West works, with those of some younger men, go far to 
minster Abbey (1586-1647), and Gnnling Gibbons give English sculpture a high place among European 
(1648-1721), who, though chiefly known by his nations An extiemely healthy sign is the ever in 
carvings in wood, was the first real artist of the creasing demand for Bcul[)ture for architectural pur 
English school Joseph Wilton was the forerunner poses, and the majority of the young sculptors are 
of the school which produced Banks and l<laxiiian tiiniing their attention to this most essential branch 
Banks (1735-1805) is the father of ideal English of art work. 

sculpture, but died unappreciated His work is America — American sculpture is entirely due to 
bttle known to the general public, but his bas relief Italian influence exercised over Americans woiking 
of Ibetis rising from the Sea to console Achilles is m Italy, Italian art in Italy finding its purest and 
in the ball of the National Gallery Next m order best expression at the hands of American and Eng- 
of time come John Bacon (1740-99), an artist of lish artists Chief among the sculptors of the Uniti d 
considerable talent, chiefly devoted to portrait sculp States are Crawford, Akers, Hiram Powers, known 
ture, and Joseph Nollekens (1737-1828), but it by his Greek Slave, W W Story, Miss Hosintr, 
rested with John Flaxman (1755-1826) to achieve Gould, Ball, Couper, MacUan, and St Gaudens, 
that which Banks had failed to do, namely, the this last named working entirely in America 
task of bnngmg the classical spint into English art, The published works on sculpture are so numerous 
and founding the early school of the nineteenth cen that we can mention only a few The History of 
tury The young sculptor was in 1769 admitted a Sculpture, by Wilhelm Lubke (1880) embraces the 
student of the ^yal Academy In 1787 he went whole subject, and is written with learning and im- 
to Rome, where he remained for seven years, attract partiality Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art 
ing great notice both from his own countrymen and (German, 1776, Enghsh, 1850) deals comprehensively 
from foreigners On his return to England academic with Greek sculpture For the history of Italian 
honours came rapidly enough, and in 1800 he was sculpture Perkin’s Tuscan Sculptors (2 vols , 1864), 
elected a full member His love for severe simplicity and Itaban Sculptors (1868) should be consulted, 
and true form was imbibed m Rome, and is best and for the record of French sculpture, in its earher 
seen in his Shield of Achilles, m his Michael over stages, the work of Emdnc*Davia (1858) If a valu- 
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able assistance See also Voge’s Die Anfange des | 
Monumcntalen Stiles im Mittelalter (1894), Gonse’s j 
La Sculpture Frangaist depuis le XIV® Si^cle (1895), j 
and Fran/ s Skulpturen dcr Neu/eit (189 plates 
1896-97), all dealing with French sculpture Be 
Bides the individual biographies of English artists, 
we may mention Flaxman’s Lectures and Westma- 
cott’s Handljook, and among more modem works 
A G Murray’s History of Greek Sculptuie (two 
vols, 1890), Ancient Sculpture by Bedford (1886), 
Renaissance and Modern 8( iilpture by Leader Seott 
(1886), and Introductory Studies in Greek Art by 
Jam E Harnson (1880) 

SCULPTURED SrONES, ancient monuments 
with Htulptured omam< nts or devices, somt times 
with inserijitions, found in the British Islands Somt 
of the insenptions are in debas< d L itiii A good 
example of this class, called the Citt Stane, is found 
in the parish of Kirkliston, near Kdinburgh It is 
a monolith, compost d of a largt boulder t»f ti ip about 
4]j feet in height, with an imjit rfeet irist njition which 
marks it as a Hti>ulehril stone Anoiht r Mas ob 
Served by Sir Walter Stott in Yarrow, S< Ikirkshiie, 
also a 1w jacci with an intoinpltte mstiiption But 
the most ri niaik iljle stout tif this kind is a granite 
monolith at Nc wttm, Alx rdeenshiie, with a ttilt r ibly 
well prtstrvtd insenjition, which has complekly 
bafHed tht antitiuarus Gtrieral Valiancy re lul the 
hist twt) lines Uiflf (hnnaira but of tht rest of the 
inscriptnm ht was able to make nothing Jt was 
submitted to Di Mill proftssor of divinity in the 
Ifniversity of Cambndgt Dr Mill took the Ian 
guage ft) be Pliti niciiri, and read it frtnn right to 
lift Ills intt Tprctititin was ‘To Eshmiin, Gtid of 
Htalth, by this monument il stom may the winder 
ing exile of me, thy servant, go uj) in never ceasing 
memorial, even the record of 11 in Thanit Ztnaniih 
Magistrate, wlio is saturited with sorrow’ Dr Mill 
wrtite a long dissert ition in support of tins instiip 
turn, which was re id at the mt eting of the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1862 Mr Wiight, 
tht Htcretary of tin section, said that fiom a not 
veiy accurate drawing wliith lu had only seen suite 
he camt tm tht jilatform, he could discover tint the 
insc ription was not Phtinuian but Koman, intl tint 
heeould dctiidier on it the woids ‘hit jicet Oemstiii 
turns hlius’ Othci siholais have pronouiutd 
that the instription is Grtek ind Ca})tain Sykes 
found an afhnityin the t bar u tt rs to the L it Aljih ibet 
of the Buddhists There is also on the same stont 
an Ogham (see On ham) instnption Tht most rt 
cent attempt at the explanation of both is by tht 
distinguished Ctltie scholar Whitley Stokes, in the 
Acadtmy of June 4, 1892 Ht makes them out to 
be commonplace inscriptions in a Celtic (Pietish) 
dialect 

Another class of scul]itured stones of a still more 
remarkable character oteurs exclusively in the north 
eastern Lowlands of Seotlind, the last resort of the 
I*Kts to whom they are gtnerally attributid Their 
situation and their absence on the wi stern coist 
seem to preclude an Irish origin, espet lally as ntme 
are found in Ii eland, or any other jiart of Britain 
Thty were long supposed to be of Siandiniviaii 
origin, but none appear m Norway, Sweden, or Den 
maik The peculiarity of these stones consists in 
certain symbols, supposed to be of religious ehane 
ter, but of which nothing certain is known The 
accornjianymg engraving of the Dunnichen stone 
will give a general notion of the leading features of 
some of these recurring symbols Tht‘se symljols 
liave been named from the resemblance of -their 
forms to known objects, as the conjoined circles or 
spectacled symbol, the Z symbol, which two arc 
generally found in combination , the serpent occurs 


both alone and intertwined with the Z symbol , the 
crescent and V symbols are also frequently com 
bined, so are the comb and mirror, which are con 
jectured to represent sex or virginity Among other 
symliola represented m different stones is a form 
which appears to be that of an elephant, but is also 
claimed as a walrus, 
others representing a 
bird, a fish, a horse 
shoe, &c These stones 
arc divided into two 
distinct classes an 
earlier, in which the 
symbols apjiear on un- 
hewn stones, a later, 
in whi( h they are ac- 
comiianicd with the 
sign of the cross, and 
comViine with purely 
ornamtntal sciiljiture 
It IS hence assumed 
that the symljols were 
originally pagan but 
wtrt adoptt d in a spirit 
of acujmmodation by 
the early Christians on 
th< ir monuments The symbol near the top of the 
l)uimi(htn stoni has bien found in a silver plate 
among the rdies discoveied it Nome’s Law, Fife- 
shirt, where it assuim s distinctly the form of a dog’s 
hi od A bronzt mirror, simiLii m shape to the one 
which appears on the stom s, was also found at Bal 
madellan Ni w Galloway, along with some elaborate 
bron/i orn unents Oghams are also found in con- 
junttion with somi of the stones 

HCUJ^PER HOSE, a leathern jiipe or tube nailed 
round tlu outsidi of the scuppers of the lower decks, 
ind which by hanging down, prevents the water 
from entering when tlie ship inclines under a pres- 
8Ui( of sail 

SCXTPl^KRS, certain diannels eut through the 
water w i-ys and subs of i ship at propel distances, 
ind lined wuth she t i lead, in order to carry the water 
off the (leek into the si a 

SCIfRV Y, a disease due to a chemical alteration 
of the lilood, w hii h has its eause in the absence from 
the diet of a suttieient ipiaiitity of flesh vegetable 
food Tt is a disease, therefore, which, given the 
eonditum named, may occur anywhere, and among 
any rice But the eireumstanees under which the 
condition h is most ojijiortumty of arising are those 
of war, famine, and shipwreck, or prolonged sea 
voy iges Thus, up to the date of tlic Crimean war 
it was I most serious foe to an army in the held, and 
in the 1 ist liritish expedition towards the North Pole 
its oee uri enct was one of the chief causes of failure It 
has oee uried in prisons before the necessity of a varicKi 
diet w^as projaily unde^rstood It is now well under 
stood that the absence of fresh vegetable food is the 
invaiiable anteeede nt of scurvy, and thus its jireven 
tion IS secured It has Ixen found, moreover, that 
wdiere it is impossible to secure a supply of such food, 
the use of lime oi lemon juice will certainly act as a 
pre ventive This sea going ships are compelled by 
law te) carry, and so the disease has almost disappeared 
from the Bntisli navy and British mercantile manne 
The disease comes on gradually, with heaviness, 
weariness, and unwillingness to move about, together 
with dtjection of spirits, considerable loss of strength, 
and debility As it advances in its progress the 
countenance lieeomes sallow and bloated , respiration 
is burned on the least motion , the teeth beoomesloose, 
the gums are spongy the breath is very offensive , 
livid spots appear on different parts of the body , old 
wounds, which have long been healed up, break out 
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afresh, se^iere waaaenng pains are felt, particularly 
by night, the skin is dry, the unne small m quantity, 
and the pulse is small, frequent, and towards the last 
intermitting, but the intellect, for the most part, 
clear and distmct. By an aggravation of the symp 
toms the disease m its last stage produces a most 
wretched appearance. There is extreme debility, 
the patient’s voice is exceedingly weak, and he often 
shows a marked liability to fainting attacks On 
this account, in extreme cases, the patient must be 
kept and fed m the recumbent position till strength 
has been to some degree restored Scurvy as usually 
met with on shore does not usually present the same 
severe symptoms Slight blotches, with scaly 
eruptions on different parts of the body, and a 
sponginess of the gums, are the chief ones observed 
In the cure, as well as the prevention of scurvy, 
more is to be done by regimen than by medicines, 
particularly providing the patient with a more whole 
some diet, and a large proportion of fresh vegetables, 
and it has lieen found that those articles are especially 
useful which contain a native acid, as oranges, lemons, 
&c Where these cannot be procured various sub 
stitutes have been proposed, of which the best appear 
to be the inspissated juices of the same fruits, or the 
crystallized citnc arid hresh ammal food must not 
be omitted if the p itient can eat it, and stimulants 
may in small doses be needful to combat jirostration 
The most useful article, both as a preventive and as 
a curative, is lime or lemon juice Three to four 
ounces should be given per day as a drink, in about 
a pint and a half of water sweetened to taste 

SCURVY-GRASS {Cochifana o^innalia)^ a cruci- 
ferous plant, growmg m this country on the sea 
shore and high up on the mountains It is common 
also on the shores of Greenland, Iceland, and the 
north of Europe The leaves are small, reniform, 
entire or sinuate, but vanable in shape, the pouch 
globose, ovate, or elliptical It has long been 
esteemed for its anti scorbutic property, and hence 
Its name The leaves are slightly pungent, and are 
sometimes used as a salad 

SCUTARI, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Bosporus, opposite Constantinople, of which it is 
sometimes considered a suburb It is built on several 
hills, and contains numerous mosques, hue bazaars 
and baths, and many imarets or kitchens for the 
poor, mostly endowed by royal personages It has 
also a palace and gardens belonging to the sultan, 
large gram warehouses, manufactories of silk and 
cotton fabrics, and the most extensive and beautiful 
burying grounds m or around the cajutal of the 
Ottoman Empire Pop 82 'lOO 

SCUTARI, a town of European Turkey, m the 
province of the same name, in Albania, near the 
southern extremity of the lake of same name It is 
fnilihed, and has two castles, a large bazaar, several 
mosques, and Greek and Roman Catholic churches, 
some ship buildmg yards, and manufactories of cotton 
goods and fire arms It exports, wool, wax, hides, 
skins, bibacco, and dned fish to Tneste, Venice, and 
Avlona, and imports colonial produce, silk fabrics, 
and other manufactured goods, for sale at the large 
fairs of Turkey The fishery on the lake constitutes 
another branch of industry Pop 25,000 
The lake of Scutan,on the frontiers of Montenegro, 
18 about 18 miles long from N N w to b s E , and 
6 miles wide It contams several small islands, 
receives several streams, the largest of which is the 
Moracca, which joins it on the north west, and dis- 
charges Itself by the Bojana into the north side of 
the Gulf of Drmo, m the Adriatic 
SCUTTLING, the act of cuttmg large holes 
through the bottom, sides, or decks of a ship, for 
▼anous occaaoDS, particularly when she is stranded 


or overset, and continues to float on the surface, in 
order to take out the whole or part of the cargo, 
provisions, stores, &c — To tcutile a to sink her 
by makmg holes through her bottom 

SCYLLA, a rock in the Strait of Messina, on the 
Italian side between Italy and Sicily, nearly opj^iosite 
Chary bdis Various legends were associated with 
these rocks, which wore esteemed highly dangerous 
to navigators According to Homer bw ylla, daughter 
of Crata.iH, li\ ed in a cav t m the rock which corre- 
sponds with her name She was a monsttr with 
twelve feet and six heads on six long necks, each 
with three rows of sharp teeth Under a figtrte 
on the opposite rock dwelt Chary bdis, who every day 
sw allowed the waters of the st i three tunes, and as 
often vomited them up again ’Fhis legend was after 
wards emliellished One amount represented Scylla 
as a beautiful maiden who used to play with the 
sea nymphs, and who was loved by the sea god 
Glaucus He applied to Circe to aid him in his suit, 
but she became jealous of the maiden, and threw 
magic herbs into a well in which Scylla was acciis 
tomed to bathe, by means of which the lower part 
of her body was changed into a tish surrounded witb 
dogs, which terrified her with their barking, so that 
she threw herself into the sea. Scylla was also a 
daughter of Nisiis, king of Mogara, who fell in love 
with Miuos, and dehvered to him her father’s capital 
See Ntsus 

SCYTHIANS This name was very vaguely used 
by ancient writers It was siimetimes applied to a 
particular jieople, and at others was extended to all 
the nomadic tribes which wandertd over the regions 
to the north of the Black and the (^ospian Seas, and 
to the east of the latter Scythia is used m the same 
indefinite manner, sometimes for the country of the 
Scythians, and some tunes for those now called Mon 
goha and Tartary The Scythians may be distin 
guished into Asiatic and European Among the 
former the ancients included a great number of 
northern nations, with whose origin they were un 
ac quainted, and wlio were probably of different races 
The Scythians were for some time a ruling people 
m Asia I’hey are considered as the progenitors of 
the Turks, I’atars, and Maruhus the aiieients con 
Biderod the Persians, Parthians, and Bactrians as 
their dc s( endants I’lie European S( y thians, in the 
time of Herodotus, inhibited the country from the 
Ister (Danube) to the sources of the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, in the neighbourhood of the Don, and 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea Of this 
region that portion extending from the Danube to 
the city of C’aninitis was called Old Scythia, and 
the peninsula (Taurida) to the Borysthenes was 
called Little Scythia, which name in Strabo’s time 
included the country as far as the Danube, fonnerly 
occupied by the Thracians, and therefore comprised 
Old Scythia I’lie Scythians of Herodotus were 
Mongolians They correspond with the modem Sla 
vonians They were anciently a nomad race They 
were divided into hordes, the chief of wliAch was 
called the Royal Scythians To this horde all the 
others paid a sort of allegiance In the time of the 
Roman Empire the name Scythian included the 
whole of the Mongol race, and extended over Northern 
Asia from the Volga to the frontiers of India The 
people of this region, lieing httle known, were the 
subject of numerous fables 

SEA See Ocean 

SEA ANEMONE {Acttnm), a genus of Coelenter 
ate animals, found plentifully represented on the 
British coasts, and forming at once the type of the 
class Actmo/oa and of the group Actiniana The 
Sea anemones are probably the roost familiar organ 
isms met wnth on the sea beach The name has been 
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applied to them from a rough resemblance that some 
species may possess to the tiower of the same name, 
the term * sea flowers ’ bemg also bestowed upon 
them for a similar reason. Southey, amongst other 
poets, has written of the Sea anemones that — 

Here too were living; flowers, 

Which like a bud compacted 
Their purple cups contracted. 

And now in open blossom spread, 

Stretch d like green anthers many a seeking head ** 

Whilst the presence of the anemones has given rise 
CO the same ideas on the part of other poets, who 
have said that — 

**Seas have~ 

As well as earth — vines, roses nettles, melons. 
Mushrooms pinks, gilliflowers, and many millions 
Of other plants, more rare more strange than these. 

As very ^hes living in the seas ” 

Each Sea anemone, however varied its coloration 
or form, presents the essential structure and apjicar 
ance of a fleshy cylinder, attached by its base tt) a 
rock or stone, and presenting at its free extremity 
the mouth, surrounded by a circlet of arms or ten 
tacles The walls of tins cylindrical body consist of 
two layers, seen m all Coplenterata, and known as the 
ectodei m (outer) and endodei m (inner layer) , whilst 
the former layer may exhibit a tendency to become 
divided into two distinct sets of fibres, the outer of 
which IS known as the tcdc) on and the inner as the 
endeion (see SciEttooKUMic Coral) In addition to 
these two primary layers of tissues seen in the Sea 
anemones, muscular fibres are also developed, and 
both longitudinal and circular muscular hbres may 
thus be present, by aid of which the characteristic 
contraction of the bodies of these animals is effected 
I'he mouth leads into a stomach'Sac, which, however, 
IS imperfectly specialized, m that it is open mferiorly, 
and communicates freely with the rest of the body 
cavity This stomach sac is kept in its place and 
connected to the walls of the body by a scries of 
vertical lamelbc or plates, which run between the 
stomach s^c and body wall, and which are known as 
meseniei lea In the Sea anemones these mesenteries, 

together with the tentacles, exist in multiples of fave 
or six, and divide the s])ace between the stomach 
and body w Uls into a corresponding number of hcuh 
or chambers The reproductive organs are borne 
upon the vertical faces of these mesciitenes, m the 
form of reddish band like masses, representing ovaries 
or female elements, and spermaria or male reproduc 
tive organs Most of these fonns are dioecious, that 
is, having the sexes situated m different individuals 
The tentacles of the Sea anemones are organs of 
simple, tubular, and unbranched structure, which 
communicate internally with the body cavity, and 
are perforated at their tips The^ may be very 
numerous, in some cases exet eding 200 in number, 
and are m most cases capable of being retracted 
within the body when the animal is irritated In 
some genera {Anthed^ Cei mnthuSf &c ) the tentacles 
are permanently extended. A vacant space, named 
the penstomial space^ exists between the bases of the 
tentacles and the mouth, and around the margins of 
the oral disc certam bodies, containing pigment and 
crystalline lenses, and presumed to have the function 
of eyes, are generally to be seen No distinct nerv ous 
system has been demonstrated to exist in any Ac 
tmia, although some observers have mamtamed the 
existence of so called optic nerves, distributed to the 
pigment cells just mentioned No heart or circula- 
tory apparatus exists, although a circulation of the 
fluids m the interior of the bod^ is earned on through 
the currents created by the edm which Ime the endo- 
derm. A generalized idea of the structure of a Sea- 


anemone may, in fact be gamed, by supposine that 
the animal m transverse section represents a double 
tube, the outer tube will correspond to the body- 
walls, and the inner tube to the stomach sac. 

The mesentenes exhibit a division mto three groups 
Those which connect the stomach with the walls of 
the body are named primary mesentenes, and those 
which arise from the body- wall, but do not reach the 
stomach, are termed respectively secondary and fer- 
tiary mesentenes, accordmg as they are longer or 
shorter At their free or mtemal edges the mesen- 
tenes bear peculiar organs, consistmg of convoluted 
cords, known as craspeda, and which are abundantly 
furnished with thead-ceUs These latter cells are 
vesicles found m the tissues of all Ooelenterates, and 
which form urticatmg or stinging organs adapted 
for paralyzing the prey The craspeda are believed 
to have an oflensive function, and to be protruded 
from the body through special apertures existing m 
the body walls, and termed cinclides by Gosse The 
mesenteries themselves are longer than the stomach- 
sac which they connect with the body walls, and 
their edges below the stomach are therefore free, 
and curve at first outwardly, and then downwards 
and inwards, and are so attached to the centre of the 
floor or base of the body 

The Anemones feed upon Crabs and other Crus- 
tacea, Molluscs, such as whelks, &c, and other 
animals which happen to come within reach of their 
outspread tentacles, and which are paralyzed by the 
thread-cells Dunng the digestion of food it would 
appear that the mfenor aperture of the imperfect 
stomach sac, by which it opens into the body cavity 
below, IB temporarily closed by the margins of the 
aperture bemg brought into apposition by muscular 
contraction. When fully expanded the appearance of 
the Anemones in all their varieties of colour is exceed- 
ingly beautiful But upon the slightest touch the 
tentacles can be quickly retracted within the mouth- 
aperture, the fluids of the body are expelled by the 
month, and the animal, from presenting the appear- 
ance of a fully expanded flower, becomes a conical 
mass of jelly like matter, altogether irreconcilable m 
appearance with its former state, which, however, it 
will soon assume if left undisturbed Although these 
forms are attached to rocks and fixed objects, they 
appear able to detach themselves at will, and when 
k( pt m aquaria they may be observed to move across 
the glass by contractions of the muscular base or disc 
by winch they are attached Some genera (such as 
PeatJiia and Ldwardsm) are not firmly fixed to stones, 
but simply bury their roots or discs m mud and sand. 
In some cases (as in Peachia and Ceiianthus) the 
base or disc of attachment may be perforated in its 
centre, although the reason for tlm perforation is 
unknown 

The Anemones appear m their embryo state as 
free swimming ciliated bodies of an oval shape, the 
mouth first being indicated by a depression at the 
broader extremity of the ovate body, and the stomach- 
sac being formed by a fold which grows inwards 
from the oral onfice The body layers are also dif- 
ferentiated, and the charactenstic thread-cells appear 
in the ectoderm or outer layer The tentacles at first 
exist as a single row five or six m number, but soon 
increase in multiples of these numbers, until the 
numerous tentacula of the adult are developed. The 
young may also frequently be seen to escape from 
the mouth and body cavity of the parent m a small 
but fully developed state, havmg undergone develop- 
meat within the parent body 

The genera, species, and varieties of Sea-ane 
mones, represented on the British coasts alone, would 
form material for a large treatise — as is evinced by 
the laborious care expended by Mr Gosse m his 
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Actinologia Bntannica—or History of Bntish Sea 
Anemones, to which work the reader may be re 
ferred for copious details regarding the different 
members of the Anemone family, as well as for 
abundant and beautiful illustrations. The Actinia 
Mesemhryanthjemum is the common species found on 
the British coasts, and appears generally of a crimson 
hue, whilst of this typical genus, the A crasmcornu^ 
A gemmacea^ and A rosea, &c, arc other familiar 
species According to a recent classification the 
group Actiniana is divided as follows Section I, 
Hexactimas, comprisinj^ the families Coralhmor 
phidae (genera CoralUimrphus, A urdvana, &c ), 
MinyadidsB (genera Minyas, &c ), Antheomorphid® 
(genus Aniheomorphe), Actimidae (genera Actinia, 
BoJoeera, &c ), Ahciidm (genera Alicia, &c ), Buno 
didse (genera Bimodes, Cereaetis, &c ), Paractidse 
(genera Pa/rcustis, Paractinia, &c ), Amphianthid® 
(genera Amphianthus, &c ), Sagartidae (genera Sa 
gartia, Cereus, Actinoloha, Adainsia, Oiphyra,kc), 
Heteractid® (genera Jleteracti't, &c ), Sideractidie 
(genus Sidcractu), Madoniactidaj (genus Madoni 
actis), Liponemidffi (all deep sea), Sarcophianthid e 
(genus Sarcophianthus), Thalassianthidaj (genera 
Thahassianihus, &c ), Ilyanthidffi (genera llyanthni, 
&c ), Siphonactinidae (genera Pcachia, Siphonactinia, 
&c ), &c , Section II , Paractinia, comprising the 
families Sicyonid® (genus Sicyon, deep sea), I*olyo 
pidffi (genus Pclyopis, deep sea), Section III, Pro 
tactiniBB, with the family Gonactinid® (geneia 
Ocmactinia, Protanthca, &c ) , Section IV , Edw ird 
SUB (genus Edwardsia) , Section V , Zoanthcie 
(usually colonial), with the family Zoanthidde (genera 
/!oanthu8,Epizoanthu8,SiG ), SeitionVI jCenanthese, 
with the family Oerianthid«j (genera Cenanthm, 
&c ) The species, though all marine, are of diffeunt 
habit, and include commensal and deep sea forms 
The deep sea species present seveial peculiarities, 
and in particular they are almost or (juite without 
tentacles, probably because these have fallen away 
On them see the volumes of R Hertwig in the 
ChalJ eager reports 

The coral secretion, seen in near relations of the 
Sea anemones, is not dev doped in their own family, 
although in near allies it may be represented by 
spicula or needle like bodies of calcareous matter 
The Sea anemones resemble the Ilifdrce in their 
marvellous powers of resisting mutilation and in 
juries which would inevitably prove fatal to most 
other animals Thus, if a Sea antnmne lie divided 
longitudinally, a new animal will in due time be 
formed out of each half, and further division may 
only result in their artificial propagation, apparently 
to an indefinite degree They appear singularly 
insusceptible also to the action of hot or cold water, 
and may be kept in aquaria for lengthened periods 
without any further attention than merely that of 
ensuring the clearness of the water A well known 
instance of longevity on the part of the Sea anemone 
IS that afforded by one named ‘Granny’, which was 
taken by Sir John Dalycll in 1828 This remarkable 
form hved up to the year 1887, when it died, ap 
parently from some parasitic growth From the 
time of its adoption by Sir John Dalyell, ‘Granny’ 
must have given birth to many hundreds of young 
The Sea anemones are eaten as food in Italy, (Greece, 
Provence, and on various other coasts, and Mr 
Gosse in his Devonshire Coast gives an amusing 
account of his attempts to introduce these forms 
into bis domestic bill of fare 

The anemone tanks in the large aquaria seen in 
Bnghton, Sydenham, Manchester, Southport, as well 
as in Berlin, Hamburg, and many Continental towns, 
are objects of great interest to visitors 
SEA-APE, a name sometimes apphed to the Fox 


shark {Carchanas or Alopim vvJpts) or Thresher 
See Shark 

SEA BATHING has been found very salutary in 
several complaints, as diseases of the glands of all 
kinds, and of the skin in scrofula and a scrofulous 
predisposition, exhausting sweats, and tendency to 
catarrhs, chronic ncivous diseases, particularly nys 
tenc attacks, tpileps^ St Vitus’s dance, also some- 
times in chnmic rneunmtism But it must not be 
used in the case of pletlu>ra, inclination to conges- 
tions and discharges of bhnid, diseases of the heart, 
tendency to pulmonary lonsuinption, obstruction and 
induration of internal oigans The great proportion 
of salt and other ingredients in the st a water, the 
const uit motion and swell of tin vvavts, the sta air, 
and the very sight of the sta, together with tho 
excitement caused, at least in the cast of timid 
persons, from ovtnoming a degree of fear, contribute 
to the effect of seabathing Mat bines are some 
times used for conveying patients into the water 
In these, lieing protected from obstrvation, the 
leather can enjoy the sea perfectly undressed, which 
is much preferable to going into the water wuth a 
dress on See Bath 

SEA BEAR See Skat 

SEA CAT, a name givtn to the Chtmeera mon 
strosa 01 King of the Htrrings, an Elasinobianchiate 
fish (a near all^ of which is hguicd at Ichthyology, 
Plate I, fig 8) See Kino oi ihk Hkukinoh 

SEA COW (See Mana tkk ) A specimen of this 
animal lived in the Zoological (jrardens, London, for 
a ft w w etks in 1875 Latt r, one lived sixteen months 
in the Brighton aquarium 

SEA CUCUMBER See Holothuria 

SEA DEVIL See Anolkr 

SEA DRAGON [Pfgasvsdiaco), aTclcostcan fish 
included among the Lophobnini hii (which see) Tho 
breast is very wide, and the large si/e of the pectoral 
fins, whuh form wing like structures, together with 
its general npjicarante, have procured for this fish 
its popular name The mouth (os in the Sturgeons) 
opens on the inferior surface of the snout Tho 
tail fin possesses ten strong rays An allied species 
{P nata^^s) luus smaller pei toral fins and a larger 
body than P draco The snout is also thinner than 
in ■'he latter, and its colour is yellowish brown 
'^he Sea dragon occurs in Javanese watcis The 
Dragoncts (Callioni/miis), fishis of the Goby family 
{Oobitdcv), aie also known os Sea dragons 

SEA EAGLE This name is ajiplied to one or 
two memliers of the Eagle family, but jirolmbly with 
most distinctive value to the Cinereous or White 
tailed Eagle or Erne {Ilaliaetus albicilla), figured 
at ORMlHoltiGY, PI III, found very generally 
throughout Europe This bird is generally found 
inhabiting the sea coasts, and although living upon 
fishes, yet makes inland journeys in search of food, 
and seizes lambs, hares and other animals The 
head is covered with long drooinng feathers of ashy 
brown colour, whilst the body is wf a dark browui hue, 
streaked in some places with lighter tints, and having 
the primary feathers of the wing mostly black The 
tail IS rounded, and is of white colour in the adult, 
but brown in the young bird The beak, cere, legs, 
and toes are yellow, and the talons of a black 
colour Tlie bird breeds in Shetland and m the 
Hebrides Its average si/c appears to be about 
3 feet in length, and from 6 to 7 feet in expanse of 
wings The nest is built of loose sticks These 
birds arc frecjuently captured in Norway by being 
attracted by a bait to the hole left in the roof of a 
sjiecially constructed conical hut When the bird 
alights it IS jerked through the opening into the hut, 
and being unable to use its wings it is readily 
seized The Amencan Baldheaded Eagle (Halva^tm 
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Uueoeephalut) inbftbits Xorth America, and from its 
frequentmg the sea coaHts has been occaeionally 
named the Sea Eagle This bird — the emblem of 
the United States — possesses a white head and neck, 
the body bemg coloured of a deep chocolate brown, 
the tail and t^ coverts being also white The white 
tmts do not appear until the bird has attamed the 
age of four years This bird frequently chases the 
Osprey (which see) or Fish Hawk, and compels the 
latter to disgorge its prey of fishes The Bald Eagle 
breeds in trees and lays two eggs. 

SEA ELEPHANT See Seal. 

SEA FOX See Shark 

SEA GRASS See Grass wrack. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR, a seaport in England, 
in the county of Durham, 6 miles 8 s e of Sunder 
land It has a handsome church, several dissenting 
chapels, an infirmary, large Imttle works, an iron 
foundry, and an excellent harbour, provided with 
apaeious quays and with jettn s for the shipping of 
coal, and communicating by railway with extensive 
collieries The docks are being reconstructed Pop 
m 1891, 8856, in 1901, 10,161 

SEA HARES {Aph/sia, see illustration at Moi 
LUSOa), the name of a genus of Gasteropodous Mol 
lusca, which form the typical examples of the family 
Aplysiada., included m that section (Opisthobran- 
chiata) of Gasteropods m which the gills are pi iced 
towards the rear of the body The shell is either 
absent or is of very rudimentary character, and is 
concealed by the mantle These animals are slug 
like in appearance, and denve their popular name 
from the jiroimnent character of the front pair of 
tentacles which somewhat resemble the ears of a 
hare The side lobes or epipodia of the mantle are 
used as hns, and are reflected over the sides and 
back of the Sea hares, these portions of the mantle 
thus concealing the shell This latter structure, 
when developed, is of oblong, flexibh*, and transpa- 
rent character The gills are placed m the centre, 
and at the posterior portion of the dorsal surface or 
back, and four tentacles exist Eyes are present, 
and are situated at the base of the hinder tentacles 

The Sea hares are widely distributed throughout 
most seas, and generally inhabit muddy or sandy 
tracts. The eggs are deposited in long strings The 
food consists chiefly of sea weeds, but they also de- 
vour small crustaceans, molluHcs, and annelids The 
mouth possesses thick muscular lips, and the stomach 
IS of compound nature, consisting of a crop, mus- 
cular gir/ard and accessory cavities The Sea hares 
acquired an unenviable notonety among the ancients 
for their supposed venomous properties, and these 
molluscs formed mgredients in the poisonous com- 
pounds used of old to destroy enemies Locusta 
is thus said to have used potions contaming these 
Molluscs against the enemies of Nero, and they 
also formed mgredients m the draught prepared for 
the tyrant himself Domitian was similarly bus 
pected of admimstenng the poisonous Aplysiadse to 
hiB brother Titus And when Apuleius was accused 
of practismg magic a chief proof against him was 
held to be the fact that he had employed fishermen 
to obtain Sea hares for him These animals, how 
ever harmless they may lie so far as poisonous pro- 
perties are concerned, exhibit the {lecuhar property 
of emittmg a fluid of a nch purple hue, which, hke 
the ink of the Cuttle-fishes, has the property of dif- 
fusmg itself quickly throughout the surrounding 
water Mr Gosse mentions that a West Indian 
■pedes of Aplysia, on bemg put into a basm of 
clear sea water, emitted sufifident of this purple secre- 
tion to tmge deeply the whole of the water withm 
a few mmutes And the common species found on 
the Bntuh coasts {Aplysm hybnda) exhibits a simi- 


lar phenomenon Goodsir behaved that the fluid 
was given out from the edge and mtemal surfMse of 
the mantle These Molluscs are also known to dis- 
charge from an orifice behmd the oviduct an aend 
fluid of milky appearance, and which, when brought 
m contact with the human skin, is proved to be of 
irritant nature Darwm mentions a spedes from 
St lago, the secretion of which caused a sharp 
stmgmg sensation on being touched. The Lemasa 
{Aplyna lepmtna) of the Bay of Naples has an evil 
reputation among fishermen for causing pain and 
sickness when touched. Probably the Sea-hares of 
the warmer seas possess imtant properties, which 
are certamly absent in their intensity m British 
spedes. Other species are the A tnca and A de- 
pdans The common British species (A hybnda) 
attains an average length of about 3 mches It is 
coloured of a dark green or ohve hue, and is fre- 
quently marked with dark rings havmg white cen- 
tres llie mantle also occasionally exhibits tmts of 
purple or blue 

SEA HOG See Porpoise. 

SEA HORSE See Hippocampus and Lopho- 
branchii 

SEA KALE See Crambe 

SEAL is used both for an engraved stamp bearmg 
a device or mscription pertammg to the owner and 
for the impression of such a stamp on a plastic sub- 
stance as wax Seals are used for the purpose of 
identification, thus a seal upon a document was origin- 
ally a substitute for a signature A seal upon a 
place of deposit answered the purpose of secunty m 
a different manner from a lock It did not actually 
prevent violence, but it conveyed an intimation of 
property, and contained a warmng of detection and 
pumshment to any one who should fail to respect it 
The use of seals is of the highest antiqmty, and their 
most common use has always been to give authonty 
to documents by pledging the owner of the seal to 
the contents of the documents Thus seals have been 
used from the earliest time by persons m authonty 
to vouch their commands to their infenors, and have 
also been delegated by such persons to others on whom 
they wished to confer special powers One of the 
earliest and commonest forms of seal is the signet- 
nng In the article Ring we have given a sketch of 
the use of signets from the earliest times which will 
apply to the present subject In Egypt impression* 
of seals were made m fine clay, and attached to docoi- 
ments by slips of papyri At a later penod coloured 
wax or k ad was employed. The seals were engraved 
with images of deities, names, emblems, and mottoes 
Seals with the names of vanous Egyptian monarchs 
exist m the Bntish Museum Seals were also applied 
by the Egyptians to tombs, and sacnfices were distin 
guished by them The Romans sealed bags of money, 
granancs, doors of female apartments Under the 
cmi)ire the seals of seven witnesses were attached to 
a v^l, and by a law of Nero the will was pierced at 
a corner by a cord which was passed three tunes 
round it, and the seal was then applied. The Romans 
used clay, bees’ -wax, and m the time of the empire 
lead for taking impressions In the time of Constan- 
tine flat met^ seals called bullcB were used The 
metals used were gold, silver, and lead, and the 
bullae were attached to documents by silk or woollen 
bands The leaden seal was adopted by the popes, 
at first mscribed only with their monogram, but 
from the twelfth century with a more elaborate 
device, the size of the sesd bemg at the same time 
enlarged From this time they bore the name of 
the pope m full, with the heads of St Peter and St. 
Paul, and the cross in the centre At a later penod 
the seal bore the arms of the pope (See Bull and 
Fisherman’s Ring ) The western monarchs gener* 
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«]ly med ball® up till the sixteenth century From 
the tenth century they were often made of gold until 
wax gradually enperseded other materials Phibp 
II of France introduced the use of a small counter 
aeal on the reverse, and the French monarchs con* 
tmued to use a small one for the reverse side, while 
the great seals m Germany and England were made 
of the same suse on both sides The earhest mode of 
attaching seals appears to have been fixmg them on 
the document. The practice of appending them to it 
bc^an about the twelfth century When a document 
received numerous signatures they were hung all round 
It The earhest Anglo-Saxon seals were leaden buUai 
fixed on the document The use of bees' wax was 
introduced by the Normans. In the Norman period 
also the use of seals became common in legal formaU- 
ties White, or coloured wax was generally used, and 
from the begmnmg of the sixteenth century the wax 
was generally covered with white pajwr before receiv- 
ing the impression Sealing-wax was invented in the 
seventeenth century Documents m England are still 
oeided m compliance with legal formshty, but the 
true voucher to which alone any real importance 
attaches is the signature There are three seals 
oihcially used in England by or m name of the sover- 
eign — the great seal, the privy seal, and the signet 
There is a similar set of seals for Scotland, which 
are only used for pnvate rights and grants connected 
with that part of the kingdom 

SEAL (see the illustrations on the plate at Cae 
nivora), th( name applied collectively to certain 
genera of Mammals belonging to the order Carnivora, 
and to the section Pinmjiedia or Pinnigrmia (ste Cae 
nivora) of that order, in which si ( tion the feet exist 
in the formof swimming paddles Twodistinotgroiijis 
of seals arc defined by zoologists These are the 
Otai tdcp or Eared Seals, and the Phocidw or Common 
Seals The former are so named from the possession 
of a pinna or external ear, which, however, is of 
small and rudimentary nature, the ordinary seals 
being destitute of the slightest rudiment of an ex- 
ternal ear The Otaridai are further remarkable for 
their length of neck, and they are able to walk or 
stand upon all four limbs, the hind limbs bemg cap- 
able of supporting the body alone I'hese seals 
appear to closely related to the Bears, a relation 
especially seen m the form of the skull, and m the 
lai^e processes of the cranium — such as the supra 
orbital processes, and the crest developed on the 
internal surface of the parietal l>oues, this last being 
a special character of the Bears These seals are 
almost exclusively found m the seas of the western 
henusphere The two best known forms included 
in the genus Otaria or Eared Seals are the Sea lion 
(0to7*ia jubata) and the Sea bear (0 ursina) The 
former extends as far north as Kamtchatka and the 
Kunle Isles It attams an average length of about 
15 feet and a weight of about 1500 or 1600 lbs Its 
colour 18 a reddish brown in the male, which, with 
advancmg age, becomes of paler hue llie neck imd 
shoulders possess a ^mane' of stiff crisp hairs, the 
presence of which has gained for this form its |K)pu- 
lar name of * Sea lion ’ The females are destitute 
of this mane, and the fur of the latter may be of a 
bight brown or chestnut hue In midsummer these 
seals may be found on the North American coasts, 
and in autumn they assemble on the shores of Beh- 
ring's Island in large numbers, for the purpose of 
attending to their young, which are bom there One 
male is alwayB associated with three or four females, 
these forms bemg thus polygamous The food con- 
sists chiefly of fishes, but the smaller speaes of seals 
are said also to form part of the dietary The mo- 
ian have sharp cutting edges, and the incisor teeth 
nu^ be long and camne-hke. Their cry is noisy. 


These seals are hunted by the natives by means of 
arrows and harpoons, and they do not appear to be 
at all ferocious in disposition 

The Sea-bear or Fur Seal is found in the same 
regions as the former sfiecies, and was onoe very 
abundant at the Falkland Islands and other islands 
of the southern ocean, but the energy with whidi 
it is pursued for its valuable fur has caused its 
extermination in many of the localities m which 
it was in former years plentifully found The ave- 
rage length of the Sea bear is alvout 8 feet The 
limbs are well developed. The outer and longer 
hairs of its fur are of a prayish-browTi colour, the 
thicker under fur bemg darker or reddish brown , ami 
it IS this fine under fur, which, when stripped of the 
coarse outer hairs and dressed by the furrier, affords 
one of the most beautiful and valued of the * seal 
skms' of commerce A *mane’ is present on the 
neck and shoulders, the hairs of which it is com 
posed bemg of stiff character, and coloured black 
wnth white tips These animals are also polygamous 
m habits, and the males are very fierce and jealous 
in guarding the domains of their respective famihis 
One male is said to mate with from thirty to fifty 
females, but many of the animals existmg at one 
time in a herd may be young females and males, 
which latter are soon driven off, and seek or take 
females to form herds of their own. The fur seal fish- 
ery is now chieHy earned on in Behring s Sea and near 
several islands there, but from the reckless way these 
animals are killed they threaten to become extinct 
The rights of seal fishing here have formed matter 
for arbitration between Bntain and the United States. 

The Phocidae, or ordinary Seals, possess no outer 
ear, and the hind limbs are peimanently stretclied 
out behind the body and paralUl with the tail, a 
confonnation obviously inappropriate and unsuited 
for supporting the body for locomotion on land, but 
admirably adapted for swimming, as by means of a 
tail fin The supra orbital proc esses, so well deve- 
loped in the Eared Seals, are wanting m the Phocidtn, 
and the B[>ace between the orbits or eye cavities is 
very narrow Five toes exist m each foot, and the 
middle digits of the hinder feet are much shorter 
than the outer ones Incisor teeth exist in both 
jaws, and the canines are not of large relative si/e 
to the incisors, fis seen in the wall us (which see) 
The body in the Seals is fish-like in its gc neral con- 
tour The fur generally consists of a dense thick 
under fur and of an outer coat of longer and coarser 
hairs The entire fur is kept lubricated by the skin 
secretions, and is thus protected from the action of 
wet The toes of both fore and hind feet are 
united by a web of skin, and so form effective 
swimming paddles The fore limb is connected by 
skin and muscle beyond the elbow to the body, but 
through the flexible wrist the weight of the body 
comes to be supported on the palmar surface of the 
hand The toes are provided with claw like nails 
Although outfr ears are wanting, the orifices of the 
oars, and those of the nostrils also, can be closed by 
muscular action when the animals are under water 
The bones are of light spongy texture, and beneath 
the skin a thick layer of blubber or fat exists, which 
serves at once to lighten the body m swimming, and 
to preserve an equable temperature, as m the Whales 
The tongue is rough, and, as m tlie Common Seal, 
IS bifid or cleft at its tip The gullet is wide and 
extensile, and the mtestme is very long for carni- 
vorous animals The dental formula of the Common 
Seal exhibits six mcisor teeth m the upper and four 
m the lower jaw, two camnes in each jaw, molars 
and praemolaro together to the number of ten in 
each jaw — malung a total of thirty-four teeth The 
milk or front set of teeth are shed before bir^ 
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The neck in the PhocidsB is much shorter in com- 
panson with what obtains in the Eared Seals The 
eyes are large and intelligent, and the sense of smell 
IS also well developed The sense of touch appears 
to reside chiefly in the ‘whiskers' of the face The 
brain of the Seals is of large sire in proportion to the 
lx)dy, and these animals when domesticated exhibit 
a very high degree of intelligence, their docility and 
attachment to their masters being well known, and 
‘performing’ seals being often exhibited These 
animals are polygamous, and seldom produce more 
than two young at a birth, one being the common 
numljer, and the mother seals are known to be re 
markably attached to their offspnng As regards 
thoir distnbution, the Phocid® occur in almost all 
seas except those of tropical regions In the northern 
regions they are more especially plentiful The 
Arctic species are all genencally distinct from those 
of south jiclar seas Th(*y are largely hunted for 
their fur and blubber, a valuable oil Ijeing obtained 
from the latter, and to the Greenlanders the Seals 
afford many structures and tissues used in domestic 
life The flesh is eaten ns food, the skin is used 
for clothing and for covering their canoes and huts 
the tendons are split up into threads for sewing, and 
even the intestines are used to make a transparent 
medium serving in place of glass 

The common seal {Phora vituhna, illustrated at 
fig 17 of the plate) is found widely throughout the 
northern regions, and also around the more northern 
coasts of Bntain It fcirms the only species common 
on British shores Its average length is from 5 to 6 
feet, its colour being a grayish brown or yellow, 
mottled with brownish black The under parts are 
of lighter hue than the upper These creatures are 
very destructive to most of the food fishes They 
are caught chiefly by shooting them, or by taking 
them whilst they are basking on the land When 
taken young this siiecies is readily domesticated, 
and m ly evin( c as much intelligence as an ordinary 
dog The Harp Seal, Gneiilind Seal, Saddkback, 
or Atak {Pho(a or Valioccphalw Gra nland%cus\ 
inhabits almost all parts of the Arctic Ocean, and 
straggling members of this sptcies occasionally find 
their way into British waters The malt s average 
f) feet in length, and are coloured of a tawny gray, 
with the distinctive dark marking or Imnd, some 
what of a saddle shape, which comment es at the 
root of the neck, and cur\ es downwards and back 
wards on eath side, extending to the hinder feet 
The rough resemblance of this mark to the outline 
of a harj) has procured for it the name of Harp Seal 
The female Harp Seal is said to measure less than 
the mole, and her colour is said to be a dullish yellow 
or tawny white This seal is of great importance to 
the Greenlanders, the average weight of a full grown 
specimen averaging ‘230 lbs , of which 100 lb® are 
edible matter This species is the one chiefly caught 
by those engaged in the sealing trade The Great 
Seal {Pkoca barhata) may measure 8 or 10 feet m 
length, and attains a size which in this respec t places 
it next the walrus among the Carnivora of the Nor 
them Seas It occurs in Southern Greenland, at 
the head of Baffin’s Bay, and in Lancaster and 
Eclipse Sounds From 400 to 600 of this sjiecies are 
caught annually The Ringed Seal {P hispidn) of 
the far north, the Sibenan Seal {P sthenca) of the 
Baikal Sea, and the Caspian Seal {P caspica) are 
other species of the same genus The Gray Seal 
[HalicKcems gryphus or griseus) attains a length of 
from 8 to 9 feet, and frequents more southern regions 
than the preening species It is found on the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic coasts, and is said to 
breed on the Swedish coasts in February, and to 
produce one young at a birth It has been seen on 


the coasts of the Shetland Islands The general 
colour IS a dark gray, without distinctive markings 

The memliers of the genus MoncushuSt represented 
by the Monk Seal {M albiventer) of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by other species of the Southern Seas, 
are distinguished by the notched crowns of the 
molar teeth, which are usually provided with double 
roots The Monk Seal attains a length of from 10 
to 12 feet, and is one of the most easily tamed species 
The genus Cystophora, including the large Bl^der- 
nose, Hooded, or Crested Seal (& enstata^ fig 20 of 
the plate) of the Greenland seas, is distinguished by 
the nose of the males being provided with a cunous 
bladder like appendage, capable of being inflated at 
will from the nostrils of the animal The body is 
coloured dark chestnut or black on its upper parts, 
marked with round or oval patches of a darker hue 
than the l)ody colour The under fur is of a red or 
coppery colour This seal is of a ferocious disposition, 
and attains an average length of from 10 to 12 feet 
In Danish Greenland from 2000 to 3000 of these 
seals are annually captured The large Sea Ele- 
phant, Elephant Seal, or Bottle nosed Seal {Macro 
rhinua homnm) of the Antarctic Seas, is also in- 
cluded by some authonties in the genus Cystophorot 
although its Reparation to form a distinct genus is 
mori m nccordanct with its true relationship and 
affinities to other forms This seal attains a length 
of about 20 feet, the body being stout m proportion 
The colour of the male is a slaty gray, deepening 
with age into a dark brown , the females being of 
darker colour, and v ariegated with lighter markings 
The females are also much smaller than the males 
The males alone possess the proboscis • like nose, 
which IS capable of great distention, and which is 
not fully developed until the third year of life 
Dunng the breeding season the males engage in 
deRi>erate combats and these animals are said to 
migrate northwards in w inter The young are born 
in June Tht Elephant seals also occur on the 
Patagonian coasts, and it is related that about 
40,000 of these animals were killed on the South 
American coasts in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, this wholesale slaughter soon reducing their 
numbers and rendering them scarce as at the pre 
sent day The blubber furnishes an excellent oil 

Many other Rjiccies of seals, less widely known, 
ha\ e been described , amongst these latter are the 
rare St a leopards or Leopard seals {Ogmorhinus lep- 
tonyoc)^ so named from their spotted colour of gray, 
relit ved with lighter spots on the upper parts These 
sells occur off the South Orkney Islands and the 
E ust Polynesian coast We may further enumerate 
the Crab eating Seal {Lohodon caret nop fiaga)^ 
Weddell’s Seal {Ltptonychotes WeddeUtt), Ross’s Seal 
{Ommatophoca iZowii), all Antarctic species The 
Seals arc first represented as fossils in the Miocene 
and Pliocene deposits of the Tertiary epoch, whilst 
they are more plentifully found in Post tertiary 
formations 

The seal fisheries are prosecuted chiefly by British, 
Danish, and American ships The British vessels 
mei t at the end of February in Bressay Sound, off 
Lerwick, and in the beginning of March sail for 
the north The seals are usually found about the 
first week in April The great bulk of the seals 
killed consist of young Harp Seals The blublier of 
about 100 seals yields a tun of oil, and good oil sells 
for about £30 a tun The skins sell at a^ut 5« each 
The chief seats of the hair seal fishery are New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Labrador, and Jan Mayen, 
and fur seals are obtained on the Pnbilof Islands, 
belonging to Alaska The capture of seals on these 
islands is strictly regulated by an agreement be- 
tween the United States government and a com- 
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mercial company which has the sole nght of 
capture Immense numbers of fur seals have 
been slaughtered in recent years by American and 
Canadian fishermen in the Bthnng Sea This 
latter fishery led to an intemation^ dispute be- 
tween the United States and Britain, which was 
decided against the former by a court of arbitration 
in 1893 The court found that the Behnng Sea 
was an open and not a closed sea, and that the 
United States could not claim property in the seals 
S£AI^ Great See Chancicllor 
SEA-L/EMON {Doru\ a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, belonging to the section Nudibranchiata 
(* naked -gilled’) of that class, and to the family 
Dondn In this section the animals are destitute 
of a shell, and the gills are external, and placed on 
the back or sides of the body In Dons the body 
is of oblong shape, and the gills exist in the form of 
a circle of plumes in the muldle of the back, at the 
postenor extremity of the body The beautiful 
plume-like gills can be retracted at will within the 
body Two retractile tentacles exist, and spicules 
exist on the skin. Like all Ga8tero]ioda, the Dons 
moves by means of its broad ventral foot The name 
Sea lemon has been applied to these Molluscs from 
their usually yellow colour and somewhat lemon like 
shape. The Uondsa are carnivorous in habits, feed 
ing on zoophytes, cTustacea, &c The anal orifice is 
placed posteriorly in the median line of the back 
The eggs are emitted embedded in broad gelatinous 
ribbon like masses, which may be found attached to 
the fronds of tangle Tliese * spawn c oils,’ as they 
are named, contain immense numbers of eggs, an<l 
Mr Darwin, m a nbbou coil found at the Falkland 
Isles, estimated that upwards of 600,000 ova were 
contained The Dondc may be found at low-water 
mark under stones and in similar situ ttions Doi ts 
tuhercvlatay or the ‘Sea lemon’ ;>ar exceUence^ is 
about 8 inches m length, of a yellow colour, and 
having the mantle i^arty Doiu Johnatom and 
D hJamtllata are also well known species 
SEA-LION See Skai 
SEAL ISLANDS See Lobos 
SEALKOIE, or Siatkoi, a town of the Panjab, 
in the province and 68 miles north by cast of Ijahore 
It was a place of note in the sixteinth (ontury 
Paper and cotton are extensively manufactured It 
is the scene of a famous annual fair, and a local trade 
centre of rising importance Pop (1891), 64,930 
SEA MA’l', or Hornwraok (Fluatia)^ a genus of 
MoUuscoida (see Mollusca) belonging to the class 
Polyzoa (which see) The Sea mats are frecjuently 
cast up on our shores, and present the appearance 
of pieces of pale brown sea weed. When, however, 
this plant like form is examined microscojucally, 
the mass is seen to be made up of a large rmniber 
of minute and separate cells, in each of which a 
little zooid or polypide was contained. The Sea mat, 
in short, is a compound organism, produced by a 
process of continuous gemmation or budding from a 
smgle primitive polypide, which latter was in turn 
developed from a true egg Each little zooid of the 
Sea mat possesses a mouth surrounded by a crown 
or circle of retractile, ciliated tentacles, a stomach, 
and intestme The circulation of lluids within the 
cell is carried on by the ciliated endocyst, or inner 
delicate cell wall The outer cell wall or ectocyst 
is generally of cbitinuus or horny consistence A 
single nervous ganglion situated m each cell forms 
the nervous system in these forms. Fluati a fohacta^ 
or the Broad Homwrack, as it is also termed, is a 
faxmhar species, as also are F truncatOt F dantiCUf 
lata, Ac. 

SEAMEN The laws of Great Britain relating 
to seamen are consolidated in the Merchant Slupping 
VoL. XU. ^ 


Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vict cap lx ), amended by 
subsequent acts. The local manne Ixiarda (wludi 
see) by establishing shipping ofBces afford facilities 
for engaging seamen by keeping registers of their 
names and characters, superintend engagements and 
discharges, and facilitate the making of apprentice- 
ships Seamen ai-e liable to impreasment (See Im- 
PRRssMKNT ) Mastt rs and mates of merchant \ easels 
requiie certificates. (See Master and Mate ) 

Appi entmahifta — The indentures of apprentices 
are to be signed m presence of and attesteci by two 
justices, who are to ascertain that tlie bov is twelve 
years of age, willing to serve, and of sudicieut health 
and strengtlL Indentun^s must be recorded, and are 
free of stamp duty Apprentices and their inden- 
' tures must be brought before a shipping master 
before each voyage of a foreign going vessel 

Ewiaqtmxnta — The board of trade is to license 
persons to procure seamen Penalties are inflicted 
for acting without license, for emploving unlicensed 
persons, or for receiving remuneration fiom seamen 
for shipping them Agreements for foreign going 
ships are to he made before and attested by a shipping 
' master Kunning agreements are allowed in foreign 
going ships with short voyages Agreements for 
home sliipping must be made before a shipping 
master or a witness Penalties are incurred by 
shipping seamen without a duly executed agreement 
Changes m ciew of foreign going ships must be 
reported before lea\ mg to the shipping master 
Seamen engaged in foreign ports are to be shipped 
in presence and with sanction of the consul A cxipy 
of agreemc ut without signatures is to be posted up in 
an accessible part of the ship Alterations in agree 
ment must duly attested Seamen discharged 
before commencement of voyage are to have one 
month’s wages as compensation Allotment notes for 
wages must be in form sanctioned by the lioard of 
triule An account of wages must be given twenty- 
four houis hcf<»re discharge The shipping master 
may act as referee in cases of disjiute submitted to 
him Ship’ B pajiers must be produced by master in any 
qiiestitm relating to wages The master must sign 
a certificate of conduct, character, and qualifications 
in foim sanctioned by board of trade on discharging 
a seaman I alsification of certificate is punishable 
as a misdemeanour 

Wa<fva — A seaman cannot by agreement deprive 
himself of bis legal nght to sue for wages or salvage 
He may forfeit his claim by want of due exertion in 
case of wreck. Wreck of vessel or being put on 
certificate of incompetoncy bars subsequent claim 
for wages Kefusal to work or imprisonment for 
offence are valid grounds for stojipage of wages 
Wages are to be paid on discharge, or within two 
days after termination of agreement on a home 
voyage, or within three days of delivery of cargo or 
five days of termination of agreement, whicheier 
shall happen first, on a foreign voyage This rule 
does nut apply in whaling voyages or other cases 
where the seaman is paid by a share of the profits 
Seamen may sue for wages uj) to before two 
justices or a sheriff, whose decision is final. Wages 
under £50 may be sued for m the supreme court in 
cases of bankruptcy, arrest of ship, and some others 
Wages are not to be sued for abroad except in case of 
discharge or danger to life A proportion of seamen’s 
wages IS liable for relief given to their families from 
poor rates Masters must take charge of or sell by 
auction effects of deceased seamen, must enter same 
with wages m official log, and pay to consul or 
ahippmg master with full accounts Officers of cub 
toms and consuls abroad take charge of the effects 
and wages of deceased seamen and remit to board of 
trade. Effects and wages of seamen dying m the 
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United Kingdom are to be handed to shipping master 
at the port of discharge or to the board of trade The 
board of trade adjudi^tes on the wills of seamen and 
claims of creditors under regulations hdd down in 
statute 

leaving seamen abroad without certificate of consul, 
shipping master, or two respectable Bntish merchants 
is a misdemeanour When seamen are discharged 
abroad in consequence of sale or disposal of ship 
certificate of discharge is to be given and the seamen 
sent home at expense of the owner Distressed sea- 
men abroad may be sent home at public expense, and 
Bntish shi{)B are bound to take one for every 60 tons’ 
burden and provide them with proper sleeping berths 
On complaint of three or more of the crew a surve}^ 
of the water or provisions of a merchant ship may 
be made by the commander of a queen’s ship, consul, 
custom house officer, or shipping master Seamen 
may forfeit a weeks’ wages for fnvolous complamt 
Seamen are to be allowed to go on shore to make 
complaint to a justice Seamen’s wages are not 
liable to arrest or assignment, and vanous regulations 
are made to save them from imposition Seamen 
may be summanly [lunished by imprisonment and 
forfeiture of wages for desertion, refusal to join ship, 
absence without leave, disol )edience, and other offences 
Ofifences are to be entered in ofiicial log with reply of 
offender Deseiters may be ajiprehended without 
warrant Penalties are incurred for giving false 
name of self or ship (jL6), enticing to desert (i^lO), 
secreting one s self and going to sea without consent 
of owner or master (£20) Naval courts may be 
summoned by consuls or commanders of queens 
ships in cases demanding inquiry (See Naval 
C oUiiTB ) Offences committed by seamen at foreign 
ports are within the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
The shiiiping master at port where crew is discharged 
is to iiKjuire uito deaths occurring on board foreign 
going ships A general register and record for sea* 
men is established in London Particulars of 
voyages, crews, effects, births, deaths, and marnages 
are to be furnished by masters of foreign ships on 
arrival at destination, by masters of home trade ships 
half yearly Shipping masters and officers of customs 
are to make necessary returns to registrar By 80 and 
81 Vict cap cxxiv 72 cubic feet of space, properly 
lighted and ventilated, are to be set apart for each 
seaman When a seaman deserts or refuses to join 
ship, if it IB alleged by five of the crew, or by one 
fourth if thcir number do not exceed twenty, that 
the ship IB not in fit condition to proceed to sea, or 
has not sufficient accommodation, this shall be 
mvestigated by the court, which may order a survey 
of the ship If the complaint is disproved the 
survey shall be at the expense of the complamants, 
if proved of the owners 

The law of the United States relating to the 
engagement, payment, discharge, treatment, pun- 
islmient, &c, of seamen is essentially the same as 
that of Great Britain, and fur ports of entry and of 
ocean navigation shipping commissioners are ap 
pointed to facilitate and superintend the engagement 
and discharge of seamen, and to arbitrate in questions 
arising betiv een the master or owner of a vessel 

SEA MOUSE {Aphi odUe)^ a genus of Annehdes 
or Worms belonging to the order Errantia and family 
Aphroditidm The body is oval, and less worm hke 
m shape than in other Errantia The head, which 
is mdistmctly marked, is provided with tentacles 
and two eyes. The back is covered with scales or 
tlytrcL^ which, by their expansion and contraction, 
provide for the admission and expulsion of water 
from the gills or branchise, situated beneath the 
scales The most notable feature, however, m con- 
nection with these animals consists in the beautiful 


iridescent hues exhibited the hairs, sete, or 
bristles, which, as m other Errantia^ frmge the rides 
of the body The set® of the Aphi^te, even 

E reserved in spints of wme, still ^ve out these 
nlliant hues The barbed spmes, which m some 
species frmge the edges of the body, are provided 
with homy sheaths, for the purpose of being with- 
drawn when not required for use The mouth m the 
Sea mice is provided with a proboscis These ani- 
mals mhabit deep water, and may be obtamed by 
dredging, although they are frequently cast up on 
shores after storms Various species are known 
SEA OTTER See Otteb. 

SEA PEN See Pennatcla. 

SEA PIKE (see Ichthyologt, PI II ), a name 
applied to the Gar fish (which see) This fish is also 
known by the name of ‘sea needle’, from its attenu 
atccl shape, and as the ‘mackerel guide’, from its 
generally appeanng before the shoals of mackerel 
arrive to spawn 

SEARCH OF INCUMBRANCES is the name 
technically given m Scotch law to the investigation 
made by an mtendmg mortgagee or purchaser of 
heritable property to ascertain the existence of any 
burdens that may affect the property The Scotch 
system of records affords facilities for this investiga- 
tion which do not exist m England, and the search 
of the records is usually made for a period of forty 
years '^I’his, however, is far from affording a com- 
plete security The defects in the records are of tt>o 
complicated a nature to admit of popular definition, 
one of the pnndpal of them depends on what is 
called in Scotch laws litigiositi/ This particular 
defect has, however, been remedied by the Titles to 
liaud Consohdation (Scotland) Act of 1868, and the 
records now disclose whether there is litigioaity or 
not 

SEARCH WARRANT, an authority issued to a 
legal officer to search a house or other place for 
property alleged to have been stolen and suspected 
to be secreted in the place specified in the warrant 
SEA S(’()R1T0N See Scorpion FISH 
ST A -SERPENT, Sea snakes The disputed 
question as to the existence of a marine serpentine 
form of large size, inhabiting the seas, has already 
been referred to m the article Krakfn Amongst 
other considerations which may briefly be referred 
to in connection with this now notorious subject, we 
may paiticulanze the fact that, from the numerous 
substantiated accounts of animals of one kmd or 
another, but differing from all desenbed and known 
forms, having been seen, often close at hand, by the 
crews and passengers of ships, and by respectable 
observers on laud, we are shut up to the choice either 
of believing that in every case the senses of the ob- 
servers must have been mistaken — a most unlikely 
result , or that, on the other hand, some hvmg form 
must have been seen in the majority of cases On 
a pi ton and zoological grounds the existence of a 
largely developed marine snake is highly probable 
Naturalists know of nothmg contrary to or mcon- 
Bistent with the behef that large marme snakes may 
occasionally be developed, simply as abnormal mem- 
bers of them respective groups, an occurrence well ex- 
emplified in the case of the now verified existence of 
gigantic cuttle-fishes. And hence, although the sub- 
ject of the existence of sea serpents of large size may 
be deemed almost beneath the serious notice ol 
eavantSf it is nevertheless a topic which the naturalist 
cannot afford to pass over m silence Careful re- 
search, and the weighmg of the evidence presented 
in the accounts of ‘sea-serpent’ phenomena, show 
that the subject demands, at least, investigation, 
instead of bemg relegated, as it too frequently is^ to 
the domain of superstition and eredubty 
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Sm-maktMt tliat is, serpents of marine or aquatic | 
5abita, are well known to naturalists as forming several 
distmot groups of Ophidia. Thus the W ater viper 
(Oenchru ptsmorut) of America exemplifies a form 
which occasionally takes to the water m pursuit of 
fishes Certain Old World snakes, belonging to the 
division Suspecta of the Colubnne sub order, are also 
partly aquatic m l^bits Whilst still more typical 
water-snakes are seen in the family Hydrophida', 
which, as a family, are distinguished by the narrow 
ventral shield, by the \alv ular nostrils, by the moile 
rately sized fangs and poison-glands, and by the pupil 
of the eye being small and round. The memliera of 
the genus PelamtSf included m this group, have com 
pressed tails, well adapted for swimming, and inhabit 
the Pacific Ocean The Black backed Pclamis, or 
Nalla Whallagee Pam of the Indian fishermen (P 
hicdor , see article Reptilia, Plate II ), is found 
chiefly at sea, and averages about 3 feet in length The 
members of the genus Hydrophis also possess com ' 
pressed swimming t ills, and of this genus the Shooter 
Sun {II obscura)^ found m the Indian Ocean, and the 
Chittul {II 8ubl(et*is)f sometimes exceeding 6 feet in 
length, found m Intlia and Ce^ Ion, are good examph s 
The Chorsydnis {C rfranulatm) of Java is another 
aquatic form, inhabiting the mouths of rivers and the 
shallow waters of creel« 

SEA SHORE, in law, signifies the stnp surround 
mg a coast bt tw een high and low w'ater mark 

SEA-STCKNESS, the ntune given to the nausea 
and other dnagreeable sensations produreil on those 
unaccustomed to a seafaring lift by the rolling motion 
of a vessel at sea The exact causes and etiolog> 
of this complaint are as ytt imiarfietly understoml 
Some olwtrvers have refeired the malady to causes 
entirely de])endt.nt upon the altei*ed or affected func 
tions of the nervous eenties, others have insisted that 
the regurgitation of bik into the stomach is theeliicf 
exciting cause of the siekiiess whilst othe rs, again, 
allege that the irritilion of the Uver consequent on 
the unusual mov erne nts of the body constitute s the 
chief source of the evil, and that the increased stero 
tion of bile is only seeondary to this latter cause 
Probably all three views contain common truths, 
each of which, regard ng the disturb iiiee of the biam 
and nervous centres as the chief cause, may help 
to exjflam the nature of this distressing complaint 
Mayo, III bis Outlines of Physiology, long ago pointeel 
out the ‘ depcnelence of the ordinal y power of mam 
taming our eejuihbrium upon the (combination of the 
guiding sensations clenved througli the sight and 
touch ’ \\ hen a landsman goes to sea the mov e- 

ments of the ship, and the shiftmg lines and suifaees, 

‘ unsettle his visual stability,’ smiilarly as the ‘ dif 
ferent inclinations of the plank he stands on’ unsettle 
* his muscular sense ’ 1 he consequent derangement 

of these faculties reacts upon the n( rvous centres, and 
through the latter upon the viscera, thus producing 
the nausea and vomiting Impressions thus received 
through the sensorial centres, and being duly /r/t. 
Induce vomiting, after a fashion perfectly explicable 
to the physiologist And as Caqienter remarks *The 
recollection of these sensations, conjomed with the 
emotional state which they originally excited, may 
itself become an cfiicient cause of the action, at least 
m mdividuals of peculiarly irntable stomachs, or of 
highly sensitive nervous systems, for this plays 
downwards upon the sensonal centres m such a man 
ner as to excite m them the same condition as that 
which was originally produced through the medium 
of the sensory nerve when the object was actually 
present ’ This latter view may explain the reason 
why certam individuals may exhibit all the pheno- 
mena of sea-sicknesB on going on board a vessel which 
Is perfectly at rest 


The remedies which have been suggested for the cure 
or alleviation of the sickness may be moluded under 
the two heads of preventive sna curative remediea 
Preventive measures, so for as veisds themitlvet are 
concerned, have beta recently trieil on a large scale, 
though with but little suee*e88, yet experiments 
with such vesst Is as the Penst mer steam ship, Wfith 
its swinging sabvm — mtended theoretically to pre- 
serve its equilibrium in whatever direction the vessel 
may roll — oi the twin steam ship Costal ta — intended 
to reduce the rocking motion to its minimum through 
the breadth of the v i ssel — would sec m to show that 
nautical men and aliq) l)nilder« aie Kioming alive to 
the mterests and comfort of trav ellers The Besw • 
mer plan, although practiuvllv imperfect as yet, bids 
fair m due time to bt perfectly succe ssful Prev enti ve 
measures, regarded fiom the patient's point of view, 
are practically limited to the regulation of the diet 
previously to undertaking the voyage The diet for 
some days previously should l>t plentiful, but of 
light an(l nutntious (harai ter The bowels should 
not be constipated aliove all things, and food should 
not be takf 11 for at least five or siv hours lufore going 
on board A tup of strong coffee, swallowed just 
liefort embaiking, will, however, prove beneficial as 
a si ght stiniulaut Once on board the ship, a jhisi- 
tion as near the centn‘ of the vessel as practicable ui 
to lie pnferrtd 'J'hc posture m lying should lie 
that on the biu k, with tlie bead and shoulders very 
slightly elev ited With reference to curatue mea- 
Buies, duiing the attack of nausea and vomiting, 
braiuly and ice— if the latter can be bad — in smi^ 
doses, may be given A bandage a])})li( d moderately 
tight across the ])it of the stomach may afford sup- 
{loitand relief, whilst some feel benefit from sippmg 
frtcpicnt draughts of lukewarm or even cold water 
The presence of this latttr or any other fluid in the 
stomach will tend at hast to prevent the lUsagrce- 
ablo siiisationH of retching, which are amongst the 
most violent of those expcucnced in sea sickut^ss 
It has been recently pioposed that patients who 
are very miicli affected by sea sickness should take 
a full dose of hydiatc of chloral, either with or with- 
out bromide of potiss m c ombination, for the purpose 
of inducing sh cp And by this means it was pro- 
posed that m short voyages, as during the crossing 
of the Channel, the patient might calmly sleep 
throughout the jiassage, and be thus a stranger to 
the former jiaiigs of sea sukiiess It is almost need- 
less to remark tliat this latter treatment, of doubtful 
efficacy ev eii in short vo} ages, and of no use at all 
111 a long sea passage, should never lie adopted save 
under medical supervision ami advice 

bEA SIAKr, a name aiiplicd generally to Sea- 
lemons (which see) and other Gastcropodous Mol- 
luscs destitute of shells, and belonging to the section 
Nudibranchiata Such are the Doridie or Sea- 
lemons, the Tntoniado., A olidie, Elysiad®, &c 3 he 
name has been derived from the resemblance pie- 
seiited by these manne Gasteropoda to the familiar 
terrestrial sIul^s bee Moi i use’A, Gastfuopoda, &c 
SEA SNIPE [CentriHcm seolopaar, figured at 
loHTHYoiotn), a genus of Acanthopterous Teleos 
tean fishes belonging to the family Ceutriscidae, and 
also knowm as the Trumpet fish and Bellows fish 
Its popular names are all derived from the prolonga 
tion of the snout to form a tube like projection The 
body IB much compressed, and one of the first dorsal 
spines IS movable, long, and sharp pointed The 
mouth opens at the extremity of the long tube Two 
dorsal fins exist, and the ventrals are small, and 
abdommal m position. 3'his fish inhabits the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and is occasionally found in British 
waters Its colour is a bnght red on the back, which 
merges mto lighter hues on the sides, and into white 
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on the abdomen The sides of the head are of a 
silvery yellow colour, It lives in deep water, and 
tht food consists of Crustacea and minute organisms 
The name Sea snipe is also given to the Dunlm 
{Trintja cinclvs), one of the shore dwelling Sand 
pipers Sc( Sandpipfr 

SEASONS, the four grand divisions of the year 
Spring 18 fr<»m the vernal equinox, when the sun 
cntcis Aries, to the summer solstice, summer is from 
tlic summer solstice to the autumnal equinox, 
autumn is from the autumnal ec^uinox to the winter 
solstice, winter is from the winter solstiee to the 
venial equinox The earth’s axis is inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic at 66 and as the earth moves 
round the sun in the course of a year, the northern 
hcimsphert is turned to the sun in suinmi r (most so 
at the summer solstice), at the equinoxes the lint of 
light and shade on the earth jjasses through the 
})olcH, and at the winter solstice the northern hemi 
sphere is turm d from the sun It ih evident that 
the characters of the stasons are it versed to inhaln 
tants of th< southein liemisjiherc See biKl^G, Ac 
SEA SI»I1)EK See Tic nooonum 
SE\ SQirjJiTS, a name sometimcH ajiphed col 
lectivcly to the wholt class of Mcdluscoida known as 
Tunuati, t»i mt)rc siietially to tht genus Astidium 
(set Asc iDu) which constitutes the typual example 
of tht incluth d genera The name ‘Sea s<|uirts’ has 
been applied to these organisms from their habit of 
emitting jt Is of water from the orifices of tht body 
when toiicheei or irritated in any way The Sea 
Btpnrts are t)f great interest as striking instances of 
vcrtelnatt animals which undergo a development of 
degent ration in the course of their life history The 
young forms have a notochord, which in most genera 
is iilist nt in tht adults See Moi hUSCA and Tunicata 
SEA SURGEON, tir Suiu kon fish {Acanthmm 
or Acionuru'i chirwguH, figured at ItuiimortK.!), 
a fish lit longing tt) the Tthostcan section Acanthop 
ten and family Acronuridai, and so namttl frtun the 
prest ncc of a sharp spine on the side and near the 
extremity t>f tht tail, bearing a resemblance to tlit 
lancet of a surgeon This fish occurs on the Atlantic 
coasts tif South America and Afrit a, and in the 
Caribbean st as Its sc vh s are small, and the tail 
spine IS moNable, and set in a longitudinal groove 
The colour is biowiiish, and the body may be \ in ' 
ously marktd with dark stripes and patclies Us 
average length is fiorn 12 or 1 1 to 19 inches 

SE \TTEE, capital of King county, state of 
Wasliington United States, on Seattle Bay, tm the 
east Hide of Puget Sound, 28 milts north tif Tacoma 
Among tht moie notewtirthy buildings and institu 
tiojiH an the county court house , tlu county alms 
house and hospital, the jiublic libiarv, the state 
university, a Baptist university, a female college , 
Ac It IS the largest city in the state and a rapully 
groiving place, with numerous industrial establish 
mt nts, such as shipyards, ftiundries, mat lime shops 
saw mills, breweries, &c , and has an active trade 
in coal and lumber A considerable jiortion of the 
town was dcHtioyed by fire in 1889 Pop in 1880, 
SWl, in 1892, 58,893, in 1900, 80,671 
SE V UNICORN, a name for the narwhal 
SEA WEED See Flcacr^e 
SEA WOLF {Ana7rhicha<i luptts), the common 
name for a fish of the Blenny fannl>, also known as 
the ‘ Sea cat , tif ferocious aspect, and found m the 
seas around Britain The nituith is armed with 
sharp strong teetli of laige si/e, the inner acnea 
forming blunt molars or grinding teeth, adapted for 
crushing the shells of the molluscs and crustaceans 
ujion which these fishes feed The ventral fins art 
absent m the Sea wolf This fish may attain a length 
of 6 or 7 feet, and in more southern seas it is said 


to grow to a still larger size Its colour is brownish 
gray, Sjiotted and striped with brown over the upper 
parts, whilst the belly is white When eaptured m 
the nets of the fishermen it attacks its captors with 
great foroeity, biting the nets and frequently doing 
great damage It is generally stunned by being 
knocked on the head before being pulled into the 
boat The flesh is palatable, and is largely eaten m 
Iceland, whilst the skin is durable, and is manufac- 
tured into a kind of shayreen^ used for making 
pouches and like articles 

SEBACEOUS GLANDS, the name applied to 
small strut tures of glandular nature and sacculated 
form which exist m the substance of the conuni^ or 
deep layer of the dermis or true skin They are 
very generally distributed o\er the entire skin sur- 
f ut, but are most numerous m the face and scalp 
Ihose of the nose are of large size, and may fre- 
<|uently become enlaiged from the accumulated 
set rt turn of the glandH , w hilst tin largest in the 
botly are the st baeeous glands of the eyelids — the 
so eallcti AJeihmruan ylands Around the orifices of 
the mouth anti anus, nose, and cvtemdl ear, these 
gl inds arc found in numtrtius anay , but they appear 
to be absent from the skin of the palms of the hands 
iiid soles of the ft et Eax.h sebaceous gland consists 
essentially of a lobul ited or sac like structure open 
mg by a single efferent tluct The wall tif the sac, 
as well as that of the dutt, is lined by cells of cubi 
cal epithtbum These cells secrete the sebaceous 
niitter which colit cts in the gland, the cells becom 
iiig transformed into the sceietion anti breaking 
down m the prticess The separate Hacculi, or little 
jHiuch like divisions which make up each gland, may 
vary in number fiom 2 or 5 to 20 As a general 
rule the ducts of the sebaceous glands open into the 
hmi or sac like involutions of the skin which 

surround and inclose the loots of hairs But m 
many cases the ducts open smijily on the external 
surface of the skin Tliere are gt ncrally two seliaceous 
glands in connection with eich hair A curious 
little pariusitic rnitc, harmless in its nature — the 
Demodex follicul or um — is frequently found inhabit 
mg the sebaceous ducts of the nose, especially when 
tluir secretion is pent uji This little organism is 
not known to occur elsewhere 

The sebaceous glands are first developed in the 
sixth month of embryonic life, and appear in their 
< irhest condition as sac like appendages to the hair- 
follicles The secreting cells, containing fat particles, 
appear in the centre of the developing gland, and 
these cells gr«idually enlarge, and, escaping by the 
root or attached portion of the sac, constitute the 
first secretion of the gland The funcUom of the 
St baeeous secretion are chiefly those of keeping the 
skin moist and from being cracked by the influence 
of heat and of the air iViction between skin sur 
faces IS also diminished m the same manner by the 
sebaceous secretion The secretion is present m 
gieatest amount m those races which inhabit warm 
climates and are greatly exposed to the sun’s heat 

SEBASTIAN, Don, King of Portugal, posthu 
mous son of the Infant John and of Joanna, daughter 
of Charles V , was born m 1 554, and ascended the 
throne in 1557, at the death of his grandfather, 
John III During his minority the government was 
conducted by his uncle. Cardinal Henry, brother of 
Emanuel the Great He showed a great love for 
knowledge, and was educated, unfortunately, m an 
injudicious way, by his guardian, Catharine of Aus 
tria, wife of John III (sister of Charles V ) Fa 
iiaticism took the jilace of piety in his mind, and 
Quixotism that of bravery In order to distinguish 
himself from all other princes, he assumed the title 
of * Most obedient king’, as the King of France was 
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•tyled *Mo8t Christian Hng/ and the Kine of Spain 
Most Catholic king * His devotion to church 
was only equalled by his aversion to unbelievers 
His constant dream was the conversion of Asia and 
Africa to Chnstiamty, and the subjection of these 
contments to Portugal His adventurous spirit 
appeared m an expedition which he made at the age 
of twenty years, with 800 or 900 Portuguese, to 
Ceuta^ Tangier, and Magazar, the only possessions 
that remained to the Portuguese from former con- 
quests m Ainca. From these places he suddenly 
fell upon the unsuspecting inhabitants, and although 
no material results ensued, his lust for conquest and 
zeal for war against the infidels were ever after 
even hveher and stronger than they had hitherto 
been. An occasion for gratifying the latter passion 
soon offered. In the Kingdom of Fez and Marocco 
a war of succession had broken out Mulei Moluk, 
the youngest son of the last emir, had, contrary to 
his father’s will, been excluded from the throne, but 
after vanous turns of fortune had, with foreign aid, 
succeeded m conquering his hereditary kingdom, and 
compelling his nephew Mulei Mohammed, who had 
usurped it, to fiee The latter sought aid from Se 
bastian, who yielded to the request, hoping to effect 
something for Christianity and the fame of Por 
tugal In spite of the admonitions of all his rela- 
tives and counsellors, he equipped a fleet and an 
army, part of which he had collected in Spam, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and sailed for Africa, June 24, 
1678 The expedition reached Tangier m safety, 
and then marched southwaids into the interior, but 
at Alcazanmivir was met by the far more numerous 
host of Mulei Moluk Here on the 4th of August, 
1678, a decisive battle i^as fought, in which Sebas- 
tian was completely defeated Almost all his fol 
lowers, including the best of his nohihty, were either 
slam or taken prisoners, and he himself was among 
the missmg On the morning after the battle a 
search was made on the field for the body of Sebas 
tian A valet of the Portuguese king found a corjise, 
which he supposed to be that of his master , but it 
was so disfigured with wounds that it was impossible 
to identify it. Ulie eonsequeneo was that his death 
remained doubtful, and after Portugal had come 
mto the hands of Philip, four adventuiirs appeared 
successively, pretending to be Sebastian The last 
of the four plaj ed the most conspicuous part He 
appeared, twenty years after Sebastian’s defeat, at 
Venice, where he described particularly the mode m 
which he concealed himself on the battle field among 
the dead and wounded, and declared that he re- 
mained m Barbary lest he should disturb the tran 
quillity of Portugal Aiter this he lived as a her- 
mit m Sicily, and at length resolved to make himself 
known to the pope lie had been plundered by 
robbers, and by chance recognized by some Portu 
guese, and carried to Venice This was his story 
He was banished by the senate, retunied, and was 
thrown mto prison In the examination which he 
underwent he appeared so innocent and smiple that 
all Europe was mo\ ed with sympathy The senate 
set him at liberty, but banished him from Venice 
A Dommican fnir, Joseph Taxera> m Pans, moved 
every court m Europe to take an interest m his ease 
In the meantime he was apprehended again m Flor 
ence, and sent to Naples, where he was treated as 
a galley slave, but persisted m his story Fmally, 
accordmg to some reports, he was sent to Castile, 
where he died. Sebastian’s enterpnse destroyed the 
flower of the Portuguese nobihty, and the treasury 
was exhausted m the equipment of his fleet After 
the disappearance of the lung there were no imme- 
diate heirs to the throne, which was occupied till 
Janttaty, 1680, by Cardm^ Henry, the last descen- 


dant in the male line of the royal house of Portugal 
Three separate houses then claimed the succession — 
Parma, Braganza, Spam The last, under Philip 
II , succeed^ by its superior strength, and Portugal 
was united to Spam for a penod of sixty years. 

SEBASTIAN, San See San Sebastian 

SEBASTIAN, St , a saint of the Roman calen- 
dar, who according to the legend was bom at Nar- 
bonne, and under l)iocletian, towards the end of the 
thud century, was a captain in the prtetorian guard 
at Rome His position at Rome gave him many 
opportunities of contnbutmg to the spread of Chris 
tianity, to which he had been attached for a consider- 
able time, and protectmg its adherents, but he was 
finally arrested and earned before 1 )iocletian T he 
emperor, finding promises and thre its vain, ordered 
him to be shot, and he was left for dead, pieieed 
through with a thousand arrows A Christian woman 
named Irene, who came by night to inter his body, 
finding signs of life m him, took him home, and 
nursed him till he recovered He then presented 
himself liefore Diocletian, and remonstiated with 
him on his cruelty, whereupon the emperor ordered 
him to be beaten to death with clubs, and his body 
to be thrown into the common sewer, whence it 
was taken by another Christian woman, called 
Luema, who buried it at the feet of the apostles 
Peter and Paul In the ninth century his relics 
were earned to Soissons, whence they were dispei sed 
thiough France, Spain, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands A church was erected to this saint by Pope 
Damasus St Sebastian is invoked against the 
plague His clay 18 the 20th of January There are 
many pictures of this saint by the most eminent 
painters He is generally represented tied to a tree, 
with arrows sticking m his body 
SEBASTOPOL See Sevastopol 

SEBENICO, a town m Austna, Dalmatia, on a 
creek of the Adriatic, a little below the mouth of 
the Kerka, 42 miles ESP of Zara Its most re- 
markable edifice 18 a fine old cathedral with a lofty 
dome, and a semi-cylindrical roof of cui lously-jointed 
flagstones, resting on arches, which spring from light 
airy columns It is the see of a Roman Catholic 
and a Greek bishop, and has a Dominican, a hian- 
ciscan, and a Benedictine monastery An important 
fishery is earned on, and there is a considerable 
shipping trade Pop, including the suburbs, m 
lb >0, 20,023 

SECANT In tngonometry the secant is tlie 
reciprocal of the cosine, and, then fore, wuth the 
usual notation, it is the ratio of tlu hyiiotcnusc to 
the base In the higher geometry it signifies the 
straight line which cuts a curve in two oi more 
points 

SECESSION CHURCH, a large body of Pres- 
byterians, chiefly in Scotland, whose founders, m 
1733, withdrew from the Established Church of that 
country on account of the toleration of certam alleged 
errors m doctnne, the evils of patronage, and general 
laxity in discipline In 1747 this body divided on 
the question of the lawfulness of certam oaths, espe- 
cially the burgess oath necessary to be sworn previous 
to holding office or becoming a freeman m some 
burghs Those maintaining the lawfulness of this 
oath were called Burghers, and those denying it 
Anti burghers Each of these bodies again split up 
mto two smaller bodies, but the two mam divisions 
of Burghers and Anti-burghers reunited m 1820 
under the designation of The United Associate 
Synod of the Secession Church, the chief ground of 
difference (the burgess oath) having been by that time 
removed. The separate existence of the Secession 
Church termmated m 1847, when it became merged 
m the United Presbyterian Church, a body formed 
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SlSlOHBLLBS-SEOOND SIGHT 


^ the nnion of the SecesRion with the Belief 
CfhurdL For further particulars see United Prbb- 
BTTEBIAN ChUROH 

Sl^CHELLES See Hfraiilt des S6chelles 

SECHUEN, or S/b chuen, the largest province 
of China, bounded north by Shense and Kansoo, 
east by Hoonan and Uoujit,, south by Koeichoo and 
Yunnan, and west by Tiliet, area, 1 66,800 square 
miles The surface is generally rugged and full of 
defiles, especially m the west, where many peaks 
nse far above the snowline, but there is a plain of 
some extent surrounding Ching too fo, the capital 
The Yang tse kiang, the largest of the Chinese 
nvers, wmds circuitously through the south east part 
of the province, and is augmented within it by some 
of its largest tributaries The principal prmlucts 
are grain, silk, tea, rhubarb, sugar, oranges, citrons, 
tobacco, musk, skins, and a breed of horses rem irk- 
able for their small si/e and their swiftness Pop , 
according to Daniel’s estimate, 30,868,000 

SECKENDORF, Friedrich IIeinkich, Count 
OF, an imperial field marshal, bom in 1673 at Kon 
igsberg in branconia, was brought up with his 
uncle, the celebrated histori ui an<l statesman, Veit 
Louis von Seckendoif After studying law at Jena, 
Leipzig, and Ltydcn, he cntiicd the aimy, and 
commenced his military caieer in the war against 
Friuce, which was terniinitcd in 1007 by the Peace 
of liyswick. At tlie comment emeiit of the Sjiauish 
war of SiK cession he was lieutenant c olom 1 of the 
Anspaeh dragoons, and as the Anspat h troojis entered 
the Dutch service he jiroeeeded with them to the 
Netherlands, where he took part in several sieges 
and battles He greatly distinguished himself m 
1704 at the battle of Hoehstult (Blenheim), and 
ttiolc part in the subsetpient great battles of Ram 
lilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet He afterwards 
passed into the service of Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, and was present as amb issador at the con 
elusion of the Peace of Utrecht In the war against 
Sweden he contributed, at the head of the baxon 
troops, to the fall of Stralsuiid in 1716 Inl717he 
was raised to the rank of fit Id marsh d heutenant, 
and in the same year commanded two Anspaeh regi 
ments under Prince Eugene at Belgrade He 
aujuired new fame in Sicily, which the Spaniards 
hod mvadod, m prost cution of the ambitious schemes 
of Queen Elizabeth and her minister Alberoiii Their 
expulsion m 1720 was Secktndorf s work In 1719 
he had been made an imperial count by Cliarles VI 
His next important service was in tlie held of dip 
lomacy In 1736 he was sent to Berlin as imperial 
plenipotentiary, and suet ceded in gaming over King 
Frederick William I to in aclviiowledginent of the 
pragmatic sanction, and an alliante with Austna. 
He was equally successful with other Geiman and 
foreign powers, that had looked askance at the 
pragmatic sanction, and was thus munly instni 
mental in freeing Austria from the dangers with 
which she had been surrounded Next followed the 
Polish war of Succession Seckendorf, after suc- 
ceedmg by his diplomacy in securing the active co 
operation of Pnissia, fought as a general of cavalry 
under Pnnee Eugene, took part m the taking of 
Philippsburg, and m 1735 gamed the victory of 
Klausen, which was followed by a peace, m which 
Austna* however, lost both Naples and Sicily A 
Turkish war now broke out, and on the death of 
Pnnee Eugene, m 1737, Seckendorf, as field marshal, 
became commander in chief He was at first suc- 
cessful, but afterwards vanous untoward circum 
stances reduced his army to the ^atest straits, and 
the whole campaign proved a fumure Seckendorf s 
enemies laid the whole blame upon him, and the 
emperor eo far listened to them as to recall him, 


and bnng him before a court-martial at Vienna^ 
In consequence of the decision he was committed to 
the fortress of Gratz In 1740 he was set at liberty 
by Mana Theresa, and restored to his honours, but 
without receiving any active appomtment He there- 
upon abandoned the Austrian interest, and in 1742 
entered the service of Chailes II , elector of Bavana, 
who had just been elected as Charles VII , emperor 
of Germany, and was then contendmg wath Mana 
llieresa for the hereditary dommions of the house of 
Hapsburg As general of the Bavanan forces he on 
two occasions, m 1742 and 1744, nd Bavana of the 
Austnan troops, till, on the emperor’s death in 1745, 
he himself set negotiations on foot for establishing 
a peace Hereupon he was re established by the 
new emperor I rancis I , husband of Maria Theresa, 
in all the honours he had at an earlier period 
obtamed in the impenal service, and retired to his 
castle at Meuselwitz In 1758, durmg the Seven 
Years war, he was suddenly arrested by Fredenck 
II of Prussia, fin the charge of a treacherous corre- 
spondence with Austria, and earned to Magdeburg, 
where, for half a } ear, he was detained m confine 
incnt He was then allowed to return to Meusel 
witz, and dud there m 1763 
SECONDARY FORMATION See Geology 
SECOND SIGHT (m Gaelic, taisch), a Highland 
superstition, which supposes certam persons endow ed 
with the j)ower of seeing future or distant events as 
if actually present I'hese visions were believed to 
be not as a rule voluntary, but were said to be rather 
dreaded than otherwise by those who were subject 
to them, yet it was also Nimved that those who 
possessed this gift might somenmes induce visions by 
the performani e of ccHam aw f ul ntes. V arious rules 
are given for the interpretation of the visions Gener- 
ally the visions were faithful rejiresentations of the 
events that were to hajipen at some future time, or 
had already hipptned at some distant place, but 
sometimes only a hguiative mterjiretatiou could be 
given to them The time at which an event was to 
hip))en was indicated by the time of day or night at 
which the vision took place If the vision was by 
day its fulhlment was looked for within a very short 
interval, but if by night, it was considered to be more 
remote, and might not take jilace for mouths or years 
Ihe hist published accounts of the beliefs of the 
Highlandtrs relating to second sight are included 
m the coirtsjxindenceof the celebrated gossip I^epys, 
who, having made some inquiries on the subject, 
obtained from Lord Reay a letter previously written 
by Sir George Mackenzie (afterwards Earl of Cro- 
maity) to Robert Boyle, m which the writer has set 
down the results of investigations made by himself 
m 1652, dunng a temporary residence m the High- 
lands In 1703 further particulars were published 
m Martin s Description of the Western Highlamls 
of Scotland, and m 1707 a Highland minister, 
the Rev John Fraser of Tyree, gave to the world 
what he called authentic instances of the exercise of 
this gift A Treatise on the Second Sight was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh m 1763 by Macleod of Hamir, 
under the pseudonym of Theophilus Insulanus Great 
interest in the subject was shown by Dr Johnson 
dunng his tour m the Hebndes, and from Boswell a 
diary of that tour it would appear that the doctor waa 
mclmed to believe m the reality of the gift, although 
he w as obliged to admit that none of the instances 
that had been brought under his notice was supported 
by Bufiicieut e\ idence to satisfy him of its genuineness 
One of the characters m Sir Walter Scott’s Legend 
of Montrose is represented as possessed of second 
sight The superstition is now almost extmet. In the 
Eiraay on the Fames of Popular Superstition, which 
forms the introduction to the Tale of Tamlane, in 
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Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, the author 
incidentally mentions one Macoan, of Appm, who 
mast have lived about the end of the eighteenth 
century, as the last person eminently gifted with 
the second sight 

SECBBT, Discipline of the (Arcam DianjH%na\ 
the name given to the reserve practised with respect 
to the Chnstian mystenes by the early Christian 
church This reserve consisted m keepmg back from 
all but the faithful — that is, baptized Christians, and 
persons about to be admitted to baptism — the doc 
tnne of baptism and the euchanst Even the Lord’s 
prayer and the symbol of the church, contrary to the 
original practice of the church, were not commum 
Gated to those about to embrace the Chnstian faith, 
after this secret disciplme began to be observed, 
until they had been baptized or had partaken m the 
Lord s sup{>er The disciplme appears to have ongm- 
ated in the second century TertuUian, who flour- 
ished about the beginmng of the third century, is the 
hrst Cliristian writer m whom we find an allusion to 
It, and he blames the heretics for not practising the 
same reserve with regard to the Christian mystenes 
as the orthodox Christians The object of this secrecy 
was twofold — first, to guard the sacred Chnstian ntes 
against the misinterpretation and contempt of the 
heathen, and, secondly, not to shock the catechumens, 
or those preparmg for admission to the Chnstian church, 
by the revelation of doctnnes which they were not 
yet ready to receive The first object was not, how- 
ever, altogether attained, for the heatlien, knowing 
that the Christians observed m secret certain myste- 
nouB rites, suspected these ntes to be of a flagitious 
nature, and the ChnstUHi apologists being prevented 
by this disoipline^rfim explaining to their accusers 
the true nature oNhese mystenes, were not able to 
disabuse their minds of the errors into which some 
of thj^m had honestly fallen, or to refute the calumnies 
of those who wilfully slandered them ITiis practice, 
as one might have expected, continued to be observed 
for a considerable time after the reasons that had 
given nse%o it had ceased to exist, and the Chnstian 
church had become predommant throughout the 
Roman Empire It can be traced as late as the sixth 
century Some Catholics, in their controversies with 
Protestants, have made use of this historical fact to 
establish the existence m the primitive church of a 
body of secret doctnne which has been preserved only 
m the traditions of the church In this, they mam 
tarn, were included all those dogmas of the Catholic 
Church for which sufficient support cannot be found 
m the Senptures, for example, that of transubstantia- 
tion In 1685 there began a controversy between 
Schelstrate and Tentzel on this subject, m which 
I’entzel, replying to a work, De Disciplina arcani, 
published by the former at Rome in the year men- 
tioned, endeavoured with much success to fix the 
limits of the mystenes of the early Chnstian church 
See Rothe l)e Arcani Disciplma (Heidelberg, 1847) 

SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY AND LEGA 
TION, public officials attached to the suite of an 
ambassador and an envoy respectively They are 
appomted by the sovereign, are usually ministers of 
the first or second rank, and rank along with aJtiacMSf 
next after tJuirgia d' affati es They have the same 
immunities m their own nght as the head of the 
embassy himself, and are usually presented m person 
to the foreign sovereign at whose court they are 
accredited. Their duties are generally to assist their 
chief m the business of his office Bntish secretanes 
of embassy and legation prepare the reports trans- 
mitted to the foreign secretary on the manufactures, 
oommeroe, &o , of the countries in which they reside 

SECRETAItY-AT-WAB, formerly the title of a 
officer in the British ministry. The office ori- 
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ginated in the time of James I , and its duties were 
confined to the administration of the sums voted for 
the army, the secretary-at war having no control 
over the commander m chief of the army or the 
master general of the ordnance The inconvemenoe 
of this arrangement was so much felt at the time of 
the Russian war that m 1855 a secretary of state for 
war was appomted to be the supreme admmistratnr 
m all matters connected with the array, and this new 
officer contmued to hold the title of secretary at-war 
m addition to his own title till 1863, when the former 
title was abolished 

SECRETARY BIRD {Serpertfnnus 8fcrctanu,% 
see the figure at Ounitholooi, PI IV ), a genus of 
Raptorial Birds, forming the type of ti sub family 
(Serpen tarmie), related to the Hamers or Circinaa. 
The name of this bird is denved from tlie imculiar 
plumes of feathers which project from each side of its 
head, and give it the appearance of having bundles 
of pens stuck liehind each ear The Arab name for 
this bird IS * Selazza Izn,’ or ‘Thirty Ears * The genus 
Serpentanus is scientihcally known by the bill being 
broad, and elevated at its base The sides of the biU 
are compressed towards the tip The wings are elon- 
gated, and carry a blunt spur on the shoulder, and 
the third, fourth, and fifth quills of the wmg are 
longest The tad is also very long It is wedge- 
shaped, and its tu o middle feathers project beyond 
the others. T'ho tarsi are elongated beyond those of 
Raptores in general, and are scaly in front The 
three toes m front ai e short, and are united at their 
base The hinder toe is shorter than the front digits, 
and IB elevated above the latter All the toes are 
covered with scales on their u]>per surfaces The 
skin around the eyes is destitute of feathers 

The Secretary bird inhabits Southern Africa, and 
derives its generic name from its habits of devour 
mg serpents — the deadly cobra falling a speedy 
prey to the attack of this bird, whilst many other 
Reptiha — lizards, tortoises, &c —as well as insects, 
appear to be eaten by these birds Le Vaillant 
mentions — and the items form certainly an astonish 
mg collection both as to amount and variety — that 
m the stomach of a secretary bird he found eleven 
large lizards, the same number of small tortoises, a 
large number of entire insects, and three snakes, each 
as thick as a man’s arm This bird is accordingly of 
great value m destroying venomous snakes, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope a penalty is imposed upon 
any person who kills a serpent eater It is easily 
tamed when taken young, and is often kept about 
farm yards, where it lives on familiar terms with 
the poultry, though it is said to occasionally eat a 
chicken. The classification of this bird has formed 
a matter of dispute among naturalists Its proper 
place appears to be among the Raptorial Birds, but 
its length of limb mduced some omithologiste to 
classify it with the Waders or Grallatorcs The 
wings form effective organs by means of which the 
Secretary bird dashes the snakes to the groimd and 
stuns them, while its strong ft et are also used as 
weapons of attack. The mode of walking of this 
bird IS ungraceful and ungainly when young, but 
when adult it is able to walk and to run with 
Burpnsmg swiftness It can fly with ease when once 
it takes wmg, but it seems to prefer the ground 
Its average length is about 3 feet Its colour is a 
slaty gray, the pen bke feathers of the head bemg 
black, as also are the feathers of the upper part of 
the leg and the pnmanes of the wings The tail is 
black, its central feathers bemg gray, with a white 
tip, and marked by a broad black band towards their 
extremities The nest is generally oonstmoted oa 
the top of a high tree, and the eggs are two or thice 
in number, and of a white colour. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE In England the > — glands or membranes -^elaborate, separate, or 
term secretary was first applied to those clerks of the ' secrete, from the common medium presented by the 
Idng who, bemg always near his person, were called blood, definite and specialized producto destmed either 
* clerks of the secret/ and the expression ‘ secretary for use in the economy of the body, or for being sent 
of state* is said to have been first used in the reign out of the organism. In this way the process of 
of Henry Vll Even after this, and until the !&• secretion subserves a double function, or exhibits a 
storation, the usual designation of this officer was double aspect, masmuch as it not only manufactures 
'king's chief’ or 'principal secretary’ There was products for home consumpt, as it were, but provides 
at first only one such officer, and two were appointed also for the removal of waste matters from the body 
for the first tune, it is said, under Henry VIII When substances or products are elaborated for the 
Elizabeth first admitted them to the rank of pnvy- use of the organism they are named Hcrettons 
councillors, which all secretaries of state still hold m When products are secreted only to be discharged 
virtue of their office The number of secretaries from the organism they are distinguished by the 
of state was increased to three for a short time after name of excretions To select a smgle example of 
the union of England and Scotland, a separate secre each of these two aspects of this important vital 
tary being appointed for the latter countiy But action, we may take the hver and ita bile as an 
this last office was soon abolished, and the number example of a true secrttion destined — primarily, at 
again reduced to two, at which it remained till it any rate — for use in the body, namely, in the pro 
was once more temporanly increased to three m the cess of digestion and elaboration of food Whilst, 
reign of George III , when there was for a time a as an illustration of the excretory form of the pro 
separate secretary of state for America There are cess, we may select the kidneys and their secretions 
now five secretaries of state — one for the home as an example, these organs secreting from the blood 
department, one for foreign affairs, one for the col- urea, carbonic acid, and other products, which m the 
omes, one for war, and one for India They have form of unne are destmed to be discharged sooner 
the custody of the signet and the direction of the or later from the body The work of secretion w 
signet office They are all appointed by the sove- thus pnmanly seen to be among the most important 
reign, merely by the delivery of the seals of office, of those actions the perfect performance of wfiich 
and are always members of the cabinet The first contnbutes to the welfare of the organism , and 
three of these secretaries formerly had the charge interruption to the secretory processes results neces- 
of the paper office, the depository of all the public sanly in the induction of disease of more or less 
writings of state, negotiations, despatches, &c , but serious kind Both secretions and excretions, it may 
this IS now under the control of the master of the be remarked, are destmed to be poured out from the 
rolls The secretary of state for the home depart secreting organ either upon the outer surface of the 
ment has the supreme direction of all that relates to body or into some of its internal channels or ducts, 
the internal government of the United Kingdom, the and it would therefore appear m this view that the 
chief secretary for Ireland bemg under his authority two processes are identical m their ultimate aims 
All patents, licenses, dispensations, charters, &c , and ends 

pass through his office, and he is empowered to grant But a primary distinction may also be drawn 
certificates of naturalization to foreigners He claims between true secretion and excretion, when we find 
the right of committing persons on suspicion of trea- that true seci etions (for example, bile and milk) con- 
son, but the legality of this claim has often been sist of substances or compounds which, as suchf do 
questioned He recommends persons to the sovereign not exist m the blood, but demand a process of ela- 
for civil knighthood The secretary of state for for boration m the glands or secreting stnictures for 
eign affairs commumcates with and instructs Bntish their due and perfect formation Excretions, on the 
mmisters abroad, communicates with foreign govern- other hand — such as the unne — consist of substances 
ments and their ministers m this country, negotiates which exist m the blood m a ready-formed state 
treaties, either personally or through his subordmates Secretions, in fact, exist potentialbj in the blood, and 
He recommends for appointment all ambassadors, require for their elaboration definite and special 
mimsters, and consuls who represent this country m structures Excretions, in this view, actually exist 
foreign states, and grants passports to British subjects m the blood, and demand for their elimination and 
and naturalized foreigners It is his duty to protect sepai ation processes more analogous to mere filter 
the interests of Bntish subjects in foreign countries ing, as it were, and of less complicated land than 
The secretary of state for the colonial department is those dc manded by the work of secretion This 
at the head of the colonial administration He ap latter distinction receives practical confirmation and 
points colonial governors, and sanctions or disallows support from the fact that when excretions are 
the measures of colonial governments The secretary checked in their natural discharge they may appear 
of state for war was first appointed in 1855 (See m their characteristic form in the blood This result 
S£Oli£TART-AT-WAR ) He recommends persons for is well seen in cases of suppression of unne, for 
the order of knighthood of the Bath The office of example, through disease or mjury of the kidneys 
secretary of state for India was created in 1858, when But if true secretions be checked they cannot, under 
the government of India was transferred from the the same or ordinary circumstances, be detected in 
East India Company to the crown India having a the blood, and removal of the secreting organ for 
separate financial administration, this secretary has ever prevents the re appearance of the seoetion It 
the power to act in matters requiring advances from may happen, it is true, that a pent-up secretion may 
the funds at the disposal of the crown without the be re absorbed by the blood, and be detected in that 
concurrence of the lords of the treasury, and he is medium But this latter circumstance obviously 
the only secretary of state who is entitled to do so does not affect the grand distinction to be drawn 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, the title given between the actual nature of and differences between 
by custom to the first secretary to the admiralty the two processes The structure of excreting 
He IS a subordinate member of the ministry of the organs, it may be noted, is frequently of as oomph- 
day, and is always a member of the House of Com- cated a nature as that of secretmg structures, al- 
mons, in which he represents the admiralty when though, indeed, the process of elaboratmg a secr^on 
the first lord of the admiralty is a peer might appear to demand greater complexity of parts 

SECRETION, the name apphed m physiological than would be necessary m a merely excreti^ organ, 
saenoe to the processes whereby certam structures As mentioned in the article Membbanb, the essen 
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tial itmotiiral charaoten of a aecreting aniface oon- 
aiat^ findy, of a straotoreleai primary or hanmeKt 
tnembrane, aeoondly, of hiood-vettelt, which bring the 
blood from which the secretion la elaborated, and 
lastly, of cells, or special structures devoted to the 
further elaboration of the constituents derived from 
the blood. A simple membrane, such as a serous or 
tnucoiu membrane, exhibits the arrangement of these 
elementary parts m its simplest phase, whilst more 
oomphcat^ arrangements of the same essential parts 
result m the formation of the more defimte secreting 
parts which we term glands Of these latter struc- 
tures, which, it need hardly be remarked, m them 
selves constitute most of the chief organs or viscera 
of the body, three great plans may be distinguished, 
so far as the arrangement of their elementary parts 
is concerned Thus the simple tubular glands — well 
exemplified m the tuhvlay follicles of mucous mem- 
branes, m the gastric follicles or glands of the sto- 
mach, in the sweai or sudiparous glands of the skin, 
&C. — consist of simple tubular involutions or depr«i- 
sions of the membrane which forms them, or with 
which they are connected. Each consists, therefore, 
of an open and elongated pouch or vesicle, the wall 
of which 18 composed of the primary membrane, 
whilst its hnmg is formed of secreting cells This 
pnmary and elementary form of glands may be com- 
plicated by presenting a saccular rather than a merely 
tubular form, or by hav mg the simple tube developed in 
a coiled form The aggregated or conglomc) ate glands 
form the second division of gland structures Such 
are the true mucous glands of the membranes of that 
name, the salivary and mammai y glands^ the pi ostate 
glandy and the pancreas or sw eet bread These glands 
exhibit an essential structure composed of rounded 
clusters of vesicles termed arint, grouped together in 
various ways, which contain gland cells, and which 
open by minute ducts gradually uniting to form the 
mam duct of the gland These acini or vesicles, as 
before, are lined by secretmg cells The third variety 
of glandular structures is that comprised in the idea 
of convoluted tubular glands The structure of the 
kidney and of the testicle exemplifies this latter class 
of structures In these glands we find tubules of 
basement membrane of generally uniform size, pre- 
sentmg a convoluted appearance and terminating 
either m blmd pocket like extremities or by dilata 
tions, as seen m the Malpighian corpuscles (See 
Kidney ) Sometimes, however, such tubular struc 
tures may, as in the testicle, form a loop, and then 
return along their original course The tubules are 
lined by their secreting cells, and in their tortuosity 
evmce a structure which presents a large secretmg 
surface frequently comprised within a very small 
^ space or extent The tubuliferous glands always 
present us with one closed extremity, the other end 
opening on the free surface, and the bloo<l is sup- 
plied to the secreting surfaces by means of a net work 
of capillary blood vessels which exist around the 
walls and between the interstices of the tubules 
The consideration of the more general relations and 
aspects of the function of secretion ojiens up several 
topics of great mterest Thus primarily the exact 
means or i ationale whereby each gland is enabled, 
from the common medium furnished to all, to elaborate 
through its own special cells its charactenstic secre 
tion, presents us with a problem from the perfect solu- 
tion of which physiological science is as yet very far off 
That the minute cells, through their structure and 
inherent vital properties, perform this elaborate task is 
an obvious fact, since m all glands or secretmg mem- 
branes cells are present, and m the cells themselves 
their particular secretion may be traced even before 
its discharge into the gland-ducts Thus the cells of 
the liver contain bile, those of the mammary gland 


oontam the fatty particles of the milk, and those of 
the testicle spermatosobids. Yet these discoveries, 
great as they may appear, leave the subject of the 
mtimate ralumale of secreUon as much an enigma to 
us as before We can simply say oeUs secrete, but 
of the ongm of these secreting powers and of the 
exact manner m which these powers are exercised 
we know nothing Secreting cells develop and grow 
like other cells, and nourish themselves m a manner 
apparently similar to their neighbours Whilst, in 
like manner to the other and constituent elements 
of the body, they appear to die or to become dism 
tegrated, their place being supplied by freshly 
developed structures Yet that some acute and 
distinct specialization of the powers of secretmg or 
gland cells takes place over those of other and ordi 
nary cells there can be no doubt whateier And 
we are brought face to face with the limitation of 
one avenue of our knowledge when we try to form 
some idea of the why and wherefore of that special 
ization. 

The view that secretion and the great process of 
nutrition itself — to which secretion, as we have 
already seen, ministers — are identical is a reasonable 
and thoroughly consistent opinion. I'hus secreting 
glands — the liver, pancreas, kidneys, &c — like aU 
other structures of the body, renew their cell consti 
tuents, as we have seen, and the secretions and fiuids 
of glands either contribute directly or indirectly to 
the maintenance of the organism, or insure its wel 
fare by their discharge from its economy Viewed 
as mere organs, and apart from all purely functional 
consnlerations, the structure and formation of secret 
mg glands might be regarded as simply processes of 
pure nutntion Thus certain glands wiU grow larger 
by an increase in their work of secretion, this circum- 
stance provmg that secretory work and nutrition are 
coincident and identical 

The various glands, their stnicture and secretions, 
being described each under its respective headmg 
(Liver, Panckbas, Kidney, &c ), it only remains to 
point out a few of the more prominent circumstances 
which affect the work of secretion in general 'I'he 
greater the vascularity or blood-supply sent or distri 
buted to any secreting organ the greater are its secret 
ing powers m the generality of cases This, however, 
18 a general rule applicable to glands as a whole, but 
not indicative of any special process or gland. The 
rate of circulation through a gland, or the mere quan 
tity of the blood itself, cannot be shown to exert any 
direct influence on its secretory powers Secretions 
may be retained for a lengthened period in some 
glands — such as the testicle — which are only pen 
odically active, or they may be almost contmuallv 
discharged, as is the case with the secretion of the 
kidneys Under stimulation most if not all glands 
secrete more rajndly and abundantly, but the nature 
of the stimulation vanes in different cases, or may 
be either of normal or abnormal kind The discharge 
of secretions is effected by pressure from behind, 
whilst occasionally, as in the ureters and bile ducts, 
the presence of muscular fibres aids in the expul- 
sion of secretions 

The chief general conditions which vanously influ 
ence secretion are, firstly, as already remarked, the 
quantity and quality of blood traversing the gland 
The particular quality of blood may affect secretion, 
as at certain times a greater quantity of a particular 
material may be contained m the blood, the pre 
sence of this material stimulating the action of some 
appropnate gland If urea be thus present in the 
blood, either say from defective action of one kidney 
or as the result of great exercise, the healthy kidney 
will excrete more rapidly and more plentifully than 
if the urea had been ab^nt The influence of the 
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nerwnti system may be regarded as a second chief 
topic in connection with the general conditions of 
secretion But much of this subject exists m a still 
obscure state We know without doubt that by 
regulating the supply of blood to a gland the nervous 
system may mdirectly operate m preventmg or for* 
warding the work of any gland, and through the 
agency of conditions acting upon the nervotis centres 
and upon the motor and sensory nerves, effects are 
respectively wrought upon the glands Food m the 
mouth induces a reflex action (which see), which 
action, produced through impressions made on nerve 
centres and reflected to the nerves of the salivary 
glands, induces a copious flow of saliva through the 
stimulation of the glands Mental conditions alone, 
and without material stimuli, will excite secretion, 
as seen m the flow of tears, or m the flow of saliva 
following the descnption of dainties, whilst the sud- 
den stoppage of the milk secretion through fear or 
sorrow affonls an illustration of the same fact One 
secreting surface or gland bearing a functional rela 
tion to another gland (for examf)lc, kidneys and skin) 
may, through diminished or mcreased action, affect 
the latter 

SECKET WRITING See Cryptography 

SEC HOLE, a town m India, in the North-West 
Provinces, so close to Benares on the west that it 
may be considered as its suburb It contains the civil 
establishment, the military cantonment, and the resi- 
dences of the European population Near their centre 
there is a church with a spire, and in the vicinity 
a neat chapel, m which the service is conducted in 
Hindustani The other pnncipal buildings are the 
courts of justice, the treasury, the jail, and the mmt 
The last, the only one of these buihlmgs possessed 
of any architectural merit, was scarcely finished when 
the mint itself and the whole establishment connected 
with it was removed to C^alcutta 

SECTOR, a part of a circle comprehended between 
two radii and the arc, or a mixed triangle, formed 
by two radii and the arc of a circle Thus a c B, con- 
tained within the radii o a, o B, and 
the arc A u, is a sector of the circle 
of which the arc A B is a portion. ^ 

I'he term denotes also a mathe- 
matical mstrument so mat ked with b 
hues of Bines, tangents, secants, 
chords, &c , as to fit all radii and 
scales, and useful in making diagrams, laying down 
plans, &;c Its pniicipal advantage consists in the 
facihty with which it gives a graphical determination 
of pro[)ortional quantities It becomes mcorrcct, 
comparatively, when the opening is great, or the 
result greater than the data The sector is founded 
on the fourth proposition of the sixth book of Euclid, 
where it is proved that ecjuiangular triangles have 
their homologous sides proportional It consists of 
two rulers (generally of biass or ivory), representing 
the radu of a circular arc, and movable round a 
joint, the middle of which forms the centre of the 
circle Fiom this centre there are drawn on the 
faces of the rulers various scales, the choice of which, 
and the order of their arrangement, may be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the uses for which the 
instrument is intended 

SECULAR CLERGY See Regular Clergy 

SECULARISM, a philosophy of hfe that one or 
two thinkers of the present day have begun to sys 
tematize, and that has found a considerable body of 
confessed adherents I'he gist of it consists m the 
advocacy of free thought and the assertion of some 
corollaries deri\ ed from this leadmg tenet In advo- 
oatu^ free thought what the secularists mean is 
to express their conviction that the best means of 
arriving at the truth is to place perfect confidence m 


the operations of human reason. It scarcely needs 
to be mentioned that they do not hold human reason 
to be mfalhble, but they mamtam that it is m the 
mterest of truth that reason should be corrected only 
by reason, and that no restramt whatever, penal, 
moral, or social, should be placed up>on holding, 
expressing, or acting up to any opmion mtelligeutly 
formed and sincerely held, however contrary that 
opimon may be to those generally current TTiey do 
not deny that opmions so formed may sometimes be 
erroneous and very pernicious m their consequences, 
but if the holder of such opinions has exercised care 
m arriving at them, and is sincere m his conviction 
of their truth, they acquit him of all moral blame m 
connection with them, and aver that the surest and 
quickest way of satisfying him and others of the 
falsity of these opmions is to resort solely to courteous 
argument m refutmg them So far from scepticism 
or the questioning of traditional beliefs bemg a 
reproach to a man, they regard it rather as a moral 
duty, believing that no man should believe anythmg 
till he 18 compelled by the laws of his own mmd to 
believe it, and that to try the efficacy of that com- 
pulsion he should resist it as long as possible Yet 
the secularist creed cannot be called a sceptical one, 
for the followers of this system do not belie v e that 
they should rest satisfied with doubting When they 
find that certainty, that is, irresistible conviction, is 
unattainable on any subject, they consider that that 
subject should be left altogether out of account, that 
they should confess their ignorance with regard to 
it, and pass on to other subjects that may be mvesti 
gated with more profitable results 

From the nature of their leadmg tenet it follows 
that the only moral pnuciples they can hold are such 
as they believe must commend themselves to the 
reason and aspiiation of every man of enlightened 
conscience The foundation of such a set of moral 
principles they profess to find m the doctrine of 
Utilitarianism, not of course that utilitarianism that 
makes the end of life the gratification of pleasure m 
the vulgar acceptation of the term, nor even that 
which BU])poseB individual happmess to be the end of 
hfe, but that which regards it as our highest duty to 
do all that tends to bring every individual to the 
highest perfection of which human nature is capable 
The means to do this is, they thmk, most likely to 
be found m the study of man s whole nature, physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual, and of the laws of exter- 
nal nature, and these are the objects to which it 
directs our attention By such researches, and by 
conduct based on their results, they hope to attain to 
* that material condition m which it shall be impos 
Bible for man to be depraved or poor ’ 

Secularism does not come into direct collision with 
any religion, except perhaps m the assertion of the 
moral blamelessness of any ojumon sincerely held, 
and of the duty of questioning traditional beliefs 
It 18 not atheistic, inasmuch as it is no tenet of that 
system either to affirm or deny the existence of God. 
It does not deny the truth of Christiamty, for that is 
none of its business any more than it is to affirm or 
deny some scientific theory Yet Christians are not 
those to whom it specially addresses itself They 
have a philosophy of life of their own, the exalted 
nature of which secularists do not seem generally 
mclmed to question Its object is rather to give 
mtellectual repose to those who cannot conscientiously 
accept Christianity, and to furnish them and those 
unacquainted with Christiamty with a reasoned basis 
for a worthy practical life 

The person who professes to be the founder of this 
system is George Jacob Holyoake (which see m 
Supplement), a native of Birmingham, who began 
to promulgate his views about 1846 It is to nun 
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that British legislation is chiefly indebted for the 
Evidence Amendment Act, which legalized affir 
mations or solemn declarations in cases in which 
previously an oath had been re<imred 

SECULARIZATION is the act of rendering 
secular the pro|)erty of the clergy The first great 
secularization in Germany t^iok jilace in 1648, on the 
occasion of the Peace of Westphalia The second 
took place after the Peace of liuneville in 1801 In 
England the first great secularization was made 
under Henry VIII The secularization of the mon 
asteries and convents in Italy took place m virtue 
of a decree dated July 7, 186b, and extended to the 
former Papal States by anothi r dated June 25, 187J 
SECUNDERABAD, or Sikand vrabad {Alexan 
dcr’s Town), a British military cantonment in Hm 
dustan, m the native state of Haidaraliad or the 
Nizam’s Dominion, in a distni t covered with isolated 
hills of granite, 6 miles north east of Haidarabad 
It consists of the cantonment of the Haidaraliad 
subsidiary force and is the largest military station 
in India, now covering an area of 19 square miles 
The principal buildings are an English church, in 
fan try, artillery, and cavalry barracks The bazaars 
are well supplied The climate is very indifterent 
A peculiarity at this station is that the wet and cool 
seasons are the most unhealthy to Europeans Ad 
joining Secunderabad is Bolarain, the cantonment of 
the Nizam s contingent 

SED \N, a towm of France, in the d< partment of 
Ardtnni's neir the Belgian frontier, on the right 
bank of the Mouse, unibd by bridges with Torcy 
on the left bank Its fortitu ations have bteii 
dcmcdished and replaced by fiiu boulevards avenues, 
and streets It is an atti active city, consisting of 
wide streets and sulistanti il houses The due f c di 
fices art the theatre, public library, and communal 
college The staple manufactures arc woollens, 
which have long beem famous The celebrated 
M vrshal Turenne was born in a castle in the vie inity, 
and his bronze stituc adorns a scpiirc which be irs 
his name Sedan is now famous for the sum ndcr c»f 
the French army and the Emperor Napoleon III to 
the Germans on the 2ncl of Scjit, 1870, ifter their 
defeat by the latter on the day previous This battle 
18 commemorated by a monument, erected in 1896 
(See Fuvnoo Ghiman W\r ) Pop (18%), 16,472 
SEDATIVES, medicines that moderate the excos 
give action of an organ or organic system Digitalis, 
for example, is a sedative of the aetiem of the heart 
and the circulatory syste m, and gum resins sedatives 
that act on the nervous system Besides these, aeon 
ite, chloroform, eomum and hydreKyamc acid are 
among the principal st datives Cirlionic acid is also 
sometimes locally ajiphed as a sedative when the 
irritated state of the bladder or womb requires such 
treatment, or in eases of painful ulcer Prussic oi 
hydrocyanic acid is a poweiful sedative 

SEDGE {Canx, natural order, Cyperaceae), an 
extensive genus of grass like plants, mostly inhabiting 
the northern and temperate parts of the globe The 
stems are usually tnangular, without joints The 
flow^ers are moneecious or dioecious, and are disposed 
in one or several dense, scaly spikelets The seeds 
are tnangular, and crustaceous or bony The roots 
arc perennial and fibrous, the leaves hard and rough 
on the edge The sedges in general arc of but little 
utility to man They furnish coarse fodder, contain 
mg little nutriment, especially after the flowering 
season is over, or when dried, and are rejected by 
most of the domestic quadru^ieds The roots and 
leaves decompose with difficulty, and in the course of 
time contnbute largely to turn the soil of marshes 
into peat The species are very numerous They 
are found m all soils, but most are marsh plants 


Some are diaphoretic and demulcent, others are 
bitter and astringent The eieeping underground 
stems of the sand sedge {C artmua) pixiserve the 
loose sand on the si a shore from drifting inland 
SEDGWICK, Aj)\m, an eminent English geolo 
gist, Ixuii at Dent, in Yorkshire, on Mar 22, 1786, 
died at Trinity CoJlegt, Cambridgt on the 27th of 
.lanuary, 1872 Ht irraduated at Trmit} ColUge, 
Cambridge, m 1808, luid was fifth wrangler of his 
year In 1810 he becaiiu a fellow of his college, m 
which he was eveutuilly elected to tin post of vice 
mister In 1818 In was ap{tomted \\ oodw ardiaii 
professor of gexdogv in his own uiinersitv and tins 
chair he held till within a short time of his death 
In 1830 ho was iwlmitteHi a fellow of the Royal 
Soenty He was also a fiUow of tlu Geological 
Society of London of which ht was elected piesi 
dent for thi years 1829-30 and 1830-11, and ho 
assisted in founding the Cambridge Philosojihiail 
Society In 1833 he was prisidciitof the British 
Association lie wis appointed to a piebeiidal 
still at Norwich in 1831 Ills chief services to 
g( ology coiisisti d in the detci mmatioii of the geo 
logical iclatioiis of the palieo/oie stiata of Dtvim 
and Cornwall and of those strata afterwards called 
Permian in the north cast and north west of Eng 
land, ill the exiilanation of the geological elmraetei 
of North Wales, and not less in the enlargement of 
the geologital museum at Caiiibiidgt The only 
considtrahlt work of IVofessor Sedgwick’s is a 
Discourse on the Studies of tlu University of Cam 
budge, which lud a wide eireulatioii, but he is also 
the author of a multitude of papeis of great value 
on gcologual subjeits See the Life and Letteis 
by Cl irk and Hughes (two vols, 1890) 

SFDITION, tlu design itioii used m law for all 
offences against the crown and government whuh 
do not anuuint to tre ason and are not capital The 
otfe net H ( lassed uiulei the luael of sedition aie of the 
same general t haiaeter with tlu ►sc tailed treason, but 
they are not e onsidere d as amounting to the more 
seiious of tlu so two tnmes unless the offenders are 
guilty of some oveit aet or can be (barged with some 
aetii il d< sign ag iinst the crown or government The 
imnishmeiit of sedition m Gieat Bntain, formerly 
arbitrary, is now restiiete d te> fine and iinpnsonment 
Under the old acts the eeiurt might senteiieo an 
offeiuler to banishment on a steonel convution, but 
this alternative was disillowed by 7 Will IV cap v 
It IS a more serious eiffenee than ordinary sedition to 
be a me ml*er of, or to c orresjionil with, or aul in any 
wiy a seditious society, tint is, any society of the 
kind prohibited by acts .19 Geo II caj) Ixxix , and 
57 Geo 111 (Up XIX The former act denounces as an 
unlawful eombinvtion and Kmspiraey t very jiolitieal 
society of which iiiy member is re(|uired to take an 
illegal oath oi subscribe to an illegal te st, or of which 
any of the proceedings an seciet, or in which there 
are vanous divisions utiiig separately Religious 
and charitable societies and P^’ieemasons’ lodges are 
expressly exet pted The puuisliment foi being con 
nected with such a society is a fine of i,20 or iinpri 
soninent for three months whe n a pe rson is convicted 
on inform ition he fore one justice, and transportation 
(now penal servitude ) foi not more than seven years 
when the offender hits been proceeded against by 
indictment The sec one! of the two acts above cited 
bnngs under the same class all societies or clubs 
electing or employing any committee or dele gate to 
communicate with a committee or delegate of any 
other society or club, or to induce any person to 
become a member of such societies or clulis Any 
person licensed to sell ale, beer, wine, or spirits, is 
liable to forfeit his license if he suffers any such 
society to meet m his house, and any person guilty 
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of that offence and not so hcensed if liable for the 
fiift offence to a fine of £5, and for subfeauent offences 
to the penalties imposed by 39 Geo IlL cap Ixxix. 
By 9 and 10 Vict cap xxxul It is enacted that all 
prosecutions under these statutes must be instituted 
in the name of the law officers of the crown. 

In Scotland a distinction is made between sedition 
and l€cmn{/ Tnaktng, or verbal sedition, the latter 
being an offence against the sovereign's private cha> 
racier, whereas sedition is an offence tendmg to the 
disquiet of the state Both offences are pumshed 
alike, namely, by fine and imprisonment 
SEDUCTION By English law an action for 
damages may be brought by a parent against the 
seducer of his daughter, and by a master against the 
seducer of his servant, or by any one under whose 
protection a female resides, the ground of the action 
being not the seduction m itself, but the loss of ser- 
vice caused by the pregnancy and inlying of the 
female In this way it has been decided that damages 
may be obtained on account of the seduction of a 
mat 7'ied daughter living m her father s house apart 
from her husband It is necessary that the female 
should be living in, or essentially forming part of 
the household of the person who bnngs the action, 
and it has been held that a father could claim damages 
on account of the seduction of his daughter though 
this took place when she was on a visit to a relative, 
as she was still fjart of his family The damages, 
which are awarded by a ]ury, are always much 
greater than the mere loss of service would have 
caused, the amount varying according to circum- 
stances Damages may also be obtamed by a husband 
on account ot the seduction of his wife By the 
law of Scotland such an action is competent to a 
husband against the seducer of his wife, and to an 
unmarried woman against her own seducer, but she 
must show that deceit was used towards her In 
neither country is seduction a cnininal offence 
The statutory rule which prc\ails widely in the* 
United States rests both the right and remedy 
where the wrong is inflicted, in the family and 
parental relations The action is therefore brought 
in the case of unmarried women by the parent (or 
guardian) as the head of the family, the offence is 
considered as one against the unity, happiness, and 
punty of the family In the case of the seduction 
of a married woman the husband his an action 
against the seducer, in which full damages may be 
awaided for the domestic injuiy, and which is based 
on the simple fact that the union of the husband and 
wife has been virtually destroyed. 

SEE, a word denved from the Latin safrs, a seat, 
and properly applied to the seat or throne of a bishop, 
but more usually employed as the designation of the 
city in which a bishop has his residence, and frequently 
as that of the mrisdiction of a bishop, that is, as the 
equivalent of diocese See Dioobse 
SEED The seed of a plant is the impregnated 
ovule It assumes many forms m different plants, 
becoming rounded, oral, reniform, &c It consists 
essentially of two parts, namely, the nucleus or kernel, 
and the integuments The latter consist of two seed 
coats — the outer named the eptvpei'm or fesfa, the 
inner the tcqmen or endopleura, and the two together 
are sometimes termed the speimodei-m The testa 
varies in colour and texture, generally it is of a 
brownish hue, and fleshy, succulent, membranous, 
or conaceouB, its surface may be smooth, wnnkled, 
stnated, ndged, netted, pitted, tuberculated, &c 
The testa of some see^ is furnished with hairs, 
which cover the entire surface, as m various species 
of Ootsypinm, where they constitute the material 
called cotton, and also m the silk-cotton tree {Bom,'- 
or they may be confined to certain pomts of 


the surface, as in the willow, Epiloblum, Ac , while 
in the pine the testa forms wmgs, which most be 
carefully distinguished from the wmged or samaroid 
fruits of the ash, elm, and maple, these wings bemg 
an expansion of the pericarp instead of the seed. 
In like manner hairy seeds must not be confounded 
with pappose fruits, such as those of the valenan, 
and of the dandelion and other composite plants, 
where the hairy expansions are conversions of the 
calyx On the outsi<le of the mtegument of the seed 
there is sometimes an additional partial covenng, 
which has received the name of artlf and m the nut- 
meg forms the mace The nucleus or kernel of the 
seed 18 the fully developed central portion of the 
ovule It consists either of the embryo alone, as m 
the wall flower, or of the embryo along with a separate 
defiosit of nourishing matter called albumen, as in 
the cocoa-nut and wheat The embryo is the young 
plant contained in the seed, and is the part to the 
development of which all the reproductive organs 
contribute It consists of a general axis, one part of 
which 18 destined to form the root, the other to form 
the stem 1 he axial portion is provided with fleshy 
organs called cotyledons or seed leaves, which serve 
to nurse the young plant before the appearance of 
the true leaves llbe plumule or stem rises from the 
upper part of the axis, bearing the first ordinary 
leaves Plants possessing one cotyledon are termed 
monocotyledonous, those having two are denominated 
dicotyledonous, and plants having only a cellular 
embryo, as m the cryptogamic or flowerless plants, 
arc c^led acotyledonous When seeds are contained 
in an ovary, as is usually the case, the plants are 
called angwspermotts, when the seeds are not con- 
tained in a true ovary, with a style or stigma, the 
plants are called gymnospei mot/s, as conifers Besides 
the wonderful provision which nature has made for 
the dispersion of seeds, some bemg wafted through 
the air by the light downy appendages attached to 
them, and others bemg fitted, by their form and 
envelope, for bemg earned down nvers, their vitality 
or dormancy is also wonderful Some seeds may he 
kept out of the ground for a century and still retain 
the power of gerimmiting when committed to the 
soil So also where seeds have been found deeply 
buntd m the earth, or m soils not adapted for their 
germination, in positions in which they have lam 
quiescent for years, they have been known, on exposure 
to the air, or removal to a different soil, to exercise a 
vegetative power See Botany 
SEED LAC See Lac 
SEELAND See Zealand 
SEGMENTAL ORGANS, the name given to 
the 8a(8 or aaavli found m many Annelida or True 
Worms, such as Leeches, Errantia, &c, and formed 
by involutions of the mtegument of the body In 
Hirudmea or Leeches these sacculi number seventeen 
on each side, as m the Common Leech (which see), 
and they secrete the mucus by which the body is 
lubricated Some observers mamtam that these 
sacculi are respiratory m function. In the Leeches 
these sacs are closed internally but open externally 
on the sides of the body by opemngs named stigmata 
In the Oligochieta or Earthworms the segmental 
organs are present m greater numbers than m Leeches, 
and they communicate mtemally in the Earthworms 
with the perivisceral or body cavity They may be 
presumed m this case to be excretory in function. 
Some of the segmental organs m the latter are ab- 
ated, and certain of them serve in some forms as 
efferent ducts for the generative organa. In Errantia, 
which order includes the free marine worms, these 
oigans communicate with the mtenor of the body, 
and have much the same disposition and functions 
as m Earthworms 
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SEGO, a considerable town m West Africa, in 
Bambarra, on the left bank of the Niger, now in 
French territory The houses are built of clay, of a 
square form, with flat roofs, some of them have two 
stones, and many of them are whitewashed Besidi ^ 
these buildings Moorish mosques are seen in every 
quarter This town has been for many centunes a 
stronghold for the Mohammedan faith Fop 30,000 
SEGORBE, a town in Spain, 29 miles N N w ot 
Valencia^ picturesquely situated among gardens, on 
a slope a^ve the Falaucia It is surrounded by 
ancient walls, and has a cathedral and several other 
churches, an Episcopal palace, a spacious courthouse, 
a large and handsome hospit^, and other buildmgs 
Its pnncipal manufactures are earthenware and paper 
Segorbe was sacked by Suchet in 1812 Fop 7232 
SEGOVIA, a town m Spain, capital of the province 
of the same name, on a lofty rock, washed by the 
Eresma and Clamores, 43 mdea north west of Madrid 
It IS surrounded by walls flanked with round towers, 
and defended by a turreted castle (formerly the ro} al 
treasury), but is very indifferently built, consisting of 
quaint old houses and very narrow winding streets 
The principal buildings are the cathedral — one of the 
finest in Spam — several churches and suppressed con 
vents, the Episcopal palace, mint (in which formerly 
all the national coinage was struck), a. school for 
artillery cadets m the castle, arsenal, diocesan semi* 
nary, a theatre, several hos])ital8, a picture gallery, 
and a fine Roman aqueduct of granite, the most im 
portant remnant of Roman architecture in Spam The 
woollen manufactures, once famous, are now all but 
extinct Paper, linen, and glass are manufactured 
Fop 10,339 — The province, area, 2713 square miles, 
consists partly of lt»fty mountains, portly of bleak 
[ilateaus, and partly of fertile plains The chief 
mountain range is the Sierra de Guadairama, m 
which 18 the celebrated defile of Somosierra 3’he 
fertile districts bear wheat, barley, madder, flax, 
hemp, vmes, olives, carob and chestnut trees, &c 
Great numbers of sheep are reared The mountainous 

C contain silvei, copper, lead, iron, marble, jasper 
(1897), 156,080 

SEGUIDILLA, a Spanish form of versification, 
consisting of four lines, generally assonant lines, of 
seven and five syllables alternately It usually has 
a close of three verses, called estiihillo, of which the 
first and last lines rhyme 

S6GUR, an ancient French family, which has 
produced several distinguished men, including the 
following — 

JosKPH Alexandre, bom at Pans m 1752, died 
m 1805, was the author of several comedies and 
operas, which still remain popular, of the Corres 
pondance secrete entre Ninon de I’Enclos, le Marquis 
de Villarceaux et Mad de Maintenon, a clever fabn- 
cation, a romance, La femme jalouse, and a work 
beanng the title of Les Femmes, leur condition, et 
leur influence dans I’ordre sociale A selection of 
hiB works (CEuvres di verses) appeared m 1819 
His brother, Louis Philippe, Comte de Seour- 
d’Aguesseau, born m 1753, died m 1830, peer of 
France, and member of the French Academy He 
was compelled by his father to adopt a military life, 
and served m Amenca under Rochambeau, and after 
the peace of 1783 was ambassador to St Petersburg 
In 1790 he was sent to Berlin, but after the deposi- 
tion of the kmg he retired from public affairs, and in 
1798 published his Th^^tre de I’Hermitage — a collec 
tion of plays which he had composed for the private 
theatre of the Empress of Russia. In 1800 appeared 
his masterly Histoire du Rhgne de Fr^d^nc Guillaume 
II , or Ddcade histonque From this time he occu- 
pied himself much with historical studies, the chief 
fnut of which was his Histoire universelle (Fans, 


forty-four vols. 1817) In 1803 he was chosen a 
member of the Institute, and Napoleon appomteil 
him one of the council of state After the restoration 
he was received into the Chamber of Feers In 1824 
was begun an edition of his (Euvres completes, but 
it was never finished The last volume that appeared 
was the thirty third, and was published in 1830 
The first three volumes of this edition consist of his 
MtSmoires ou souvenirs et anecdotes — a very mterest 
mg but an iniomplete work 

Philippe Paul, Comte de S^our, son of the 
preceding, bom 1780, served in the army with dis 
tmction on various occasions, and executed sevetal 
diplomatic missions In the campaign of 1812 ho 
was a general of brigade in the suite of the emperor, 
and performed the duties of a maiichal du palM3 
After the fall of the emperor he received from Louis 
XVIII the command of the cavalry troops that had 
been formed out of the old guai d, but he again joined 
Napoleon after his escape from Elba. After the second 
restoration he withdrew into pnvate life, and wrote 
his celebrated Histone de Napoli^on et de la grande 
arm^e pendant 1 annt'e 1812 — a woik more remark- 
able for narrative skill and philosophic breadth of 
view than for historical accuracy He became a 
member of the French Academy in 1880, and in 
December, 1831, he was made peer for life, being 
one of the thirty created for the pui pose of giving 
ministers a majority on the question of a hereditary 
peerage He died at Pans in 1873 Besides the 
work mentioned by which he is chiefly known he was 
the author of vanoiis other historical as well as some 
fictitious works, and he left behind him an extensive 
collection of Mt'nioiies, together with mterestmg 
notes on the first empire, the restoration, and the 
monarchy of July 

SEIDLITZ POWDEHS, an apenent medicine, 
named after the Seidlitz spa in Havana, although 
the constituents of the waters of that spa are very 
different They are made as follows — The alkaline 
powder which is contained in the blue pa[>er consists 
of 2 drachms of Rochelle salts (tartrate of soda and 
potash) and 40 grains of bicarlxmate of soda, and 
the acid powder m the white paper of 35 grains of 
tartaiic acid Before being use<l the allcaline powder 
18 dissolved in half a tumbler of water, and the acid 
|K)w<ler 18 then added, which produces effervescence, 
and the di aught is taken while the effervescence is 
going on Sometimes a little sulphate of magnesia 
IS added to increase the strength 

SEIGNIORAGE, a royalty or prerogative of the 
crown whereby it claims an allowance for the gold 
or silver brought to the mint to be coined or to be 
exchanged for coin Formerly the kmg had 5s for 
every pound of gold, but a certain proportion of this 
seigniorage was paid to the masti'r of the mint for 
his work Now no seigniorage is charged for coming 
gold m this country, although this practice is con 
trary to the ojunion of political economists, for the 
result IB that the standard coins of the country circu 
late at a rate below their real v alue as manufactured 
articles If a seigniorage were charged equal to the 
cost of coimng the coins would then circulate at their 
true value, a httle above that of bullion 

SEINE (ancient, Sequana)^ a nver m France, 
which nses m the department of Cdte d’Or, at the 
south western extremity of the Plateau de Langres, 
on the northern slope of Mont Tasselot, in the Bois 
de Chanceaux, about 6 miles north west of St Seme 
and 20 miles north west of Dijon l"he first part of 
its course is N N w through the departments of Cdte 
d’Or and Aube, passing Chatillon and Troyes After 
receiving the Aube it proceeds almost due west, pass 
ing Nogent, and entenng the department of Seme-et- 
Mame where it receives first the Yonne at Montereau, 
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and shortly after the Lomg, and the Loing Canal, 
all on the left Here its course becomes again 
N N w , and it proceeds through the departments of 
Seme et Marne, passing Melun , the south east of 
♦Seine et Owe, passing Corbeil, and Seme, m which 
last, shortly before entering Pans, it receives the 
Marne on the right Traversing Pans it shortly after 
commences a long series of remarkable windings, 
receives the Oise on the right, traverses the north- 
west of Seme et Oise, passing Mantes , the depart 
ment of Eure, passing Pont de 1’ Arche, and receiving 
the Eure , and that of Seme Inf^rieure, where it 
flows through Rouen, then resuming its senes of 
windings across the southern part of that depart 
ment it forms a long and wide embouchure, and 
Anally joins the English Channel near Le Havre 
Its direct course is 270 miles, its indirect course 
about 600 miles Of the latter, 350 miles, com 
mencmg at M^ry, below Troyes, m the department 
of Aube, are navigable, but only by barges, which 
require to be tracked against the current if not 
moved by steam The navigation properly com 
mences at Rouen, from which to the port of Havre 
the nver is usually distinguished ])y the name of the 
JSeme Maritime, and at full tide floats sailing vessels 
of from 400 to 600 and steamers of 600 to 800 tons 
Its embouchure is much encumbered by shifting 
sandbanks Works intended to remedy this evil 
were begun m 1847 At the time of the equinoctial 
gales and at spring tides a * bar ’ or great wave with 
a perpendicular front rushes up the nver with a 
great noise as far as Jiimi^ges, and sometimes even 
to Rouen The area of the basin of the Seme is 
16,700 square miles No French river is better 
supplied with fish In respect of the scenery, though 
in paiticular parts it is surpassed by the Tjoire, Sa6ne, 
and Garonne, yet, taken as a ivlvole, with the hills 
and valleys, forests and meadows, superb mansions, 
numerous \ illages, populous towns, and famous cities 
which line its banks, it is the finest river m France 
SEINE, a department in France, completely m 
closed by the department of Seme et Oise, and at 
once the smallest and most populous of the rench 
departments, including as it does the city of Pans 
Its shape is nearly elliptical, greatest length, north 
to south, 18 miles, greatest breadth, 15 miles, area, 
186 square miles It has a flat but somewhat 
undulating surface, in which the highest point is 
Montmartre, 346 feet above sea level The soil, 
naturally fertile, has receiv ed much artificial improve 
ment Only a few acres can be considered waste, 
and a great part of what surrounds the cajutal is laid 
out in orchards and gardens Meadows to supply 
the food of cows for dairy produce are both extensive 
and luxuriant, in some districts a little wine and 
cider are made, regular agricultural farms are found 
chiefly in the remote communes Of mineral pro- 
ducts the building stone and gypsum obtained from 
the celebrated quarries of Montmarti c are the most 
valuable The manufactures are mostly confined to 
objects of necessity or luxury demanded by the capital 
Besides the city of Pans it contains two arrondisse 
ments, St Denis and Sceaux Pop in lUOl, 3, 870 
SEINE ET MARNE, a French department, 
bounded on the north by the departments of Oise 
and Aisne, east by Marne and Aube, south by Yonne 
and Loiret, and west by Seme et Oise, greatest length, 
north to south, 66 miles, average breadth, 40 miles, 
area, 2214 square miles, population m 1901, 355,638 
The surface consists of extensive and gently undulat 
mg plains, covered generally with productive corn 
fields, and more partially with vineyards, which yield 
only an indifferent wme, and with forests of magni 
ficent trees and valuable timber Natural pastures 
are of limited extent, but very valuable artificial 


meadows have been formed There are no metals 
of any consequence, but there are excellent quarries 
of building stone, n^Ustones, and gypsum, and beds 
of fine potters clay Melun is the capital, and the 
arrondiBsements are Melun, Coulommiers, Fontame* 
bleau, Meaux, and Provms, subdivided mto 29 
cantons and 630 communes 

SEINE ET OISE, a French department, bounded 
on the north by department Oise, east by Seme-et- 
Marne, south by Loiret, south west by Eure-et Loir, 
and north west by Eure, greatest length, north to 
south, 60 miles, mean breadth, 43 miles, area, 2163 
square miles, pop m 1901, 700,405 The surface is 
finely diversified, though its numerous hills are only 
of moderate height It belongs wholly to the basin 
of the Seine, which drains the far greater part of it 
either directly or by its tnbutary the Oise The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated, and fruit is very 
abundant Garden crops are raised on an extensive 
scale to supply the wants of the metropohs, and 
several districts are covered with forests of excellent 
timber The only metal of consequence is iron, but 
there are valuable quarries of building stone, pave 
ment, millstones, and gypsum, and extensive beds of 
j)orcelain and potters’ clay Versailles is the capital, 
and the arrondissements are Versailles, Mantes, Pon- 
toise, Rambouillet, Etampes, and Corbeil, subdivided 
mto 36 cantons and 686 communes 

SEINE INF^IRIEURE, a maritime department 
of lYance, bounded north and west by the English 
Channel, south by the estuary of the Seme and de- 
partment Eure, and east by Oise and Somme, greatest 
length, east to west, 66 miles, mean breadth, 37 miles, 
area, 2330 square miles, pop m 1901, 843,928 The 
coast line presents no fewer than sixteen harbours, 
though Havre is the only one of consequence It 
consists mostly of bold chalky cliffs of 160 to 760 
fet t high U he interior is more pastoral than agn 
( ultural, being very much broken by bills In the 
south there are several considerable forests Ihe 
Seine, the only river of importance, drains the far 
larger part of the surface About one half of the 
surface is arable, though not very fertile, and, in 
addition to cereals, a good deal of hemp and flax is 
grcjwn Cider is also extensively made from the 
produce of the orchards There are no minerals of 
any consequence I’he coast fisheries are productive 
Rouen IS the capital, and the arrondissements are 
Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, Neufch&tel, and Yvetot, sub 
divided into 61 cantons and 769 communes 

SEISTAN, a district in the east of Persia, formerly 
belonging to Afghanistan, but annexed to Persia 
about 1870 U'he district was visited by Sir F J 
Goldsmid and E C Ross in 1872, and is desenbed 
by the former in a paper read before the Royal 
Gcograj)hical Society in January, 1873 He divides 
it into Seistan Proper and Outer Seistan, the former 
a traet lying about lat 31® N and Ion 62® E, the 
latter the region to the north and east of that The 
western and northern boundary of Seistan Proper if 
formed by an expanse called the Hamoon, which 
appears in maps as I^ake Seistan, but which, accord- 
mg to Goldsmid, is for the most part dry, with only 
a few pools of water at the mouths of the prmciptJ 
feeders Estimated pop of Seistan Proper, 46,000 
SE 1 ANUS, Aelius, the son of a Roman knight, 
and noted as the favourite of Tiberius, was bom at 
Vulsinii in Etruna In 14 a D he was made com- 
mander of the jirtetorian bands, and he ultimately 
acquired the conhdence of the suspicious Tibenus, to 
such an extent as to govern him completely, and the 
servile senate paid the greatest respect to the power- 
ful favourite The praetorian cohorts were also 
favourable to him, and there was no obstacle in th« 
way of his attammg the supreme power he aimed at 
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Imt Drasos, ion of Tiberius, and tbe sons of Get* lowed in 1617 by bis Be Biis Syriis Syntagmata 
mamcuB^ tbe nearest of km to tbe emperor Brusns Duo, an inquiry into tbe Syrian idolatry In 1618 
was put out of tbe way by poison, the latter, with be entered tbe 6eld of politics by bis History of 
their mother, were banished and thrown into prison. Tithes, the object of which u as to deny their divine 
a step which they did not long survive Several nght This pubhcation highly offended James I, 
distmguished Homans, friends of Germanicus, were and the author was brought before the High com 
beheaded at the instigation of Sejanus, and when mission Court, on which, without retracting his 
Tibenns finally retired from Rome, and withdrew opmions, he declared his sorrow for publishing the 
from the government, Sejanus governed with abso- work In 1621 Janus I in his speech to I'arliament* 
lute power, and the senate ordered that the statues having asserted that its priMleges vere grants from 
erected m his honour should be publicly worshipped, tbe crown, Sclden spoke so freely m opposition to this 
But at the moment of his highest elevation the sus- doctrine, and was so instrumental in drawing up 
picions of Tibenns were awakened, and his measures the protestation against it, that on parliament dis< 
were taken so cautiously, that Sejanus suspected solving he was committed to custody He was dis- 
nothing until he was openly accused by the emperor charged at the expiration of six weeks on pt tition 
before the senate (a.d 81) He was then impn- In the following 3 ear he was elected member of Par 
soned, condemned to death, and executed on the liament for Lancaster, and was again a member in 
same day the two first Parhaments of C'lnrles I , m the second 

SELACHII and SELACHIA, Mtiller’s name for of which he was appointed to support the impea( h- 
the order of fishes now known more generally as the ment of the Duke of Buckingham, and otherwise 
Elasmobranchii, and which includes the Sharks, Kays, became a leadmg opposer of the arbitrary measures 
and their allies The name Selachii is, however, m of the court In 1629 he drew up his learned trea- 
recent classifications used to indicate th it group of tise entitled Marmora Arundelliana (See Ari'N- 
tbe order Elasmobranchii, which specially includes i>Bi ian M arblbs ) On the dissolution of the Par- 
the Sharks and Dog-fishes, these forms being known bament Selden was one of tbe eight memliers of the 
by the branchiss or gills being placed on the sides of Commons who were imprisoned in the Tower on a 
the neck, whilst the pectoral bnsareof ordinary si/e, charge of sedition, and w^ho refused to give security 
and are placed on the breast The name Sdachia, for their good behaviour This confinement lasted 
used to denote an order of fishes, corresponds to the two or three vears, but at length he was admitted to 
more typical of Cuvier’s Chondropterygidie or Car- bail, and finally released in the beginning of 1634 
tilagmous Fishes See also Ichiutoloot, Plaoio- I)unng this period he wrote some of his treatises on 
STOMI, SiTArKS, &c Jewish antiquities, and m 1636 published his treatise 

SELBY, a market town of England, m the county entitled Mare Clausum, m answer to the Mare 
of York (West llidmg), 14 miles south by east of Libenim of Grotius in ofiposition to which he en- 
York, with which and with Leeds and llull it is deavours to establish the British right of dominion 
connected by railway, on the Ouse, here navigable for over the circumjacent seas Some of the following 
vessels of 200 tons, and crossed by an excellent wooden years of bis life were occupied in Hebrew studits, 
bridge, which opens to allow shipping to pass It con- the result of which appeared in a work entitled 1 )e 
Hints of four prmcipal streets diverging from a central Jure Natural! ot Gentium, juxtn Disciplinam Ebrre- 
market place, adorned with an ancient Gothic cross, orum, a valuable but not very well digested repertory 
and several other streets jiavcd, and lighted with of all the matter afToided by history or tradition m 
gas, and plentifully supplud with wattr The relation to the subject In 1640, memorable for the 
bourns arc vvdl but irrtgulaily built It has a meeting of the Long Parliament, Sclden was unani- 
maguificent parish church, 111 diffeitnt styles of moiisly elected member for the University of Oxford 
architci ture, whiih omi form(<l part of in ibliey of His name appears on several committees appointed 
Bencditline monks foundtd in 1068 by William the to inquire into abuses, but he neither concurred in 
Conqueror, a new (hurth, built in 1868, Homan the prosecution of Lord Strafford, nor seemed desir 
Oatlioh'^ and Nonconformist i)lic(s of worship, a ous to abrogate the Eiuscopal form of church govem- 
new town hall, museum with lecture rocmi, two ment, although anxious to check the encroachments 
libraries, and several schools, sbij) building yanls, of cccleBiistical power When the differences between 
and flax, shoe thread, oil, must u d and c hicory mills, king and Parliament were manifestly tending to ojien 
foundries, rope work, and very extensive malt kilns, hostilities, he opposed the attemiits of both parties 
and a trade in agricultural produce and the articles to gam possession of the sword, and, when he failed, 
of manufacture The tithe bam of the abbey, in withdrew as much as he was able from public busi- 
which the monks stored thtir grain, still exists ness He remained, however, with the Parliament, 
Henry I was born at Selby Pop of urban district and was a lay member of the Assembly of Divines 
in 1891, 6022, in 1901, 7786 which met at Westimnster for the establishment of 

SLLDLN, John, a distinguished English scholar church government In 1643 he was a[)pointed by 
and lawyer, was born December 15, 1684, at Sal the House of Commons keeper of the records in the 
vington, near Worthing, in Sussex, and received his Tower, and the year following subscribed the Solemn 
education at Oxford After leaving Oxford he re League and Covenant In 10^5 he was elected one 
paired to Clifford s Inn, London, being then about of the twelve commissioners of the admiralty, and m 
mnet^n, and in 1604 he removed to the Inner lem- 1646 the Parliament voted him £6000 as a reward 
pie On lieing called to the bar he acted pnncipally for services He continued to sit in Parliament 
as a chamber counsel The first object of his studies after the execution of the king, and emjfloyed all his 
was the history and antiquities of his native country, mfluence for the protection of learning, and for mode- 
Md m 1607 he drew up a work entitled Analecton rating the fanatical real of his colleagues He refused 
Anglo Bntanmeon, a treatise on the civil govern- to gratify Cromwell by writing an answer to the 
ment of Bntmn before the coming of the Normans Eikon BasilikS He died November 30, 1664 In 
It was succeeded m 1610 by England’s Ejimomes, and pnvate life he was universally esteemed for his good- 
Jani A^^oruin facies ^tera, a treatise on the pro- ness of heart and urbanity of manners, and as a 
gi^ ra English law In 1614 appeared his largest scholar he must be deemed one of the most learned 
Titles of Honour, still a standard men of his day His style is often laboured and 
antbonty in regard to aH that concerns the degrees uncouth, although his speeches and conversation were 
of nobility and gentry in England. This was fol- peculiarly luminous and clear Some opinion of the 
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Ifttter may be collected from bis Table Talk, pub- 
lished after his death by his amanuensis His library 
and museum were added to the Bocileian Library 
His whole works Were collected m three folio vois. 
(usually bound m six) by David Wilkins (1726), 
with a life of the author See also Aikin’s Life of 
Selflen 

SELECTION, Natubal See Natural Skibo- 

TION 

SELENITE, crystallized native sulpnate of cal- 
cium See Gypsum 

SELENIUM In the year 1817 Berrehus die 
covered a new elementary body m the refuse of a 
sulphuric acid manufactory near Fahlun, in Sweden, 
to this substance he gave the name of selenium, from 
tlie moon Selenium occurs in 8e\ eral minerals, 
chiefly in combination with copper, lead, mercury, 
and silver, native sulphur often contains selenium, 
and this element is found in the free state, crystal 
hzed in monocHmc forms, at Culebras, in Mexico 
Selenium is closely related, m its general cheimt a) 
deportment, to sulphur and telluruun, th<se three 
elements forming a group which is characterized by 
certain well mai ked general properties , thus these 
elements combine with oxygen to form analogous 
oxides, they form oxi acids, to which strictly analo 
gous formulsB are given, they combine with hydrogen 
in the same proportions, producing thereby bodies 
whose formula' and properties are stnctly comparable, 
and so on Several allotropic modifications of selenium 
are known, if the element be prccipitited from a 
solution of selenh>dnc acid, by exposure to the air. 
It assumes the form of an amorphous powder, if this 
powder be melted and cooled quickly it acquires 
a vitreous appearance, it is hard and brittle, its 
colour 18 dark brown, and it has a metallic lustre 
Selenium is deposited from a solution m bisulphide 
of carbon, in the form of monoclimc crystals These 
various modifications of tins clement are possessed 
of different specific gra\ ities, and of somewhat differ 
ent specific heats 

Selenium takes fire when heated to a tolerably 
high temperature in air or in oxygen, burning with a 
blue flame, and with the production of the dioxide 
Se02 The odour of burning selenium is most dis 
agreeable, somewhat resembling that of decayed 
horse radish. The diaxuU of ttUmttm is a white 


powder, which readily dissolves in water, the solntion 
yielding, on evaporation, crystals of ielentoui aetd 
(HjSeOs) This acid is analogous to sulphurous 
acid (see Sulphur), it is bihasic, forming a well- 
defined senes of selenites (M^SeOs) A more 
highly oxidized acid of selenium, namely selmtr artd 
(H>Se04), is also known, from which a large senes 
of salts, the selenates (M^SeOiV is derived. 

Selenium forms two chlorides, Se^Cls and SeCU the 
former a liquid, the latter a crystalline sohd With 
hydrogen selenium forms the very disagreeably smell- 
ing gas seleniuretted hydiogen (H 2 Se), the analo^e 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. To selemum the symbol 
Se, and the afiimic weight 79 1 are given 

SEIiEUCIA, the name of several cities in Asia, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator One of the most cele- 
brated was Seleiicia-on the Tigris, made the capital 
of Babylonia m place of Babylon, from which it was 
distant about 30 miles, and which it eclipsed in 
wealth and splendour The Tigris and Euphrates 
flowed near its walls, and rendered it one of the 
nchest commercial cities of ancient times The 
numl^r of its inhabitants at the time of its greatest 
prosperity is estimated to hav e been about 600,000, 
chiefly Greeks Dunng the decline of the Seleucide 
monarchy it became mdependent, and from its great 
wealth became the centre of attraction to the pillaging 
tribes of Southern Annenia and Media, by whom it 
was partially plundered sev eral times In 116 AD 
it was burned by IVajan, and a few years later its 
destruction was completed by Lucius Venis, the 
Koman emperor From that time it was deserted, 
and became as desolate as Babylon itself — Another 
important city bearing this name was Seleucia 
Plena, founded in 800 B o , and situated on the sea 
coast at the foot of Mount Plena, 12 miles west of 
Antioch Its natural stiength was improved by 
every known art of fortification, and this combined 
with its magnificent buildings obtained for it a dis 
tiuguished position among the great cities of anti 
quity It occupied a very prominent place m the 
wars between the Seleucidso and the Ptolemies, 
but it rapidly dt dined under the Homan domimon, 
and in the sixth century of our era the city had 
fallen into comjilete decay Among the other cities 
of the name were a Seleucia m Syria, and one in 
Cilicia, 
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RANGE FINDER See Gunnery 
RANGPUR, a district in the Rajshahi division 
of Bengal, area, 3486 square miles This temtory 
is flat and well watered, the chief product being 
rice Some paper is manufactured at various places 
in the district Pop (1891), 2,097,964 — Ranopub, 
the capital, is situated on the Ghagh&t nver, 270 
miles north-east of Calcutta. Pop (1891), 14,300 
RAPPOLTSWEILER See Ribeauville 
RASGRAD, a town of Bulgana, 34 miles south 
east of Rustchuk It was an important Turkish 
post during the Russo Turkish war of 1877-78, but 
was captured by the Russians in the latter year 
It has consideraole trade Pop (1900), 13,871 
RATA, the name of two valuable timber trees of 
New Zealand The Northern Rata {Metrosideros 
robusta) sometimes attains a height of 100 feet It 
has entire and rather thick leaves, and brilliant 
flowers in clusters at the tips of the branches Its 
|)eculiar mixle of growth makes it often appear like 
a climbing plant The wood is dull red, straight in 
the grain, dense, and heavy The Southern Rata 
(Metrosideros lucida)^ also called Iron wood, has 
shar|) pointed leaves, and bright scarlet flowers in 
panicles 

RAT ANY {Ki amcrta trtandra), a shrubby plant 
found in Peru and Bolivia, having an excessively 
astringent root It is sometimes used as an astrin 
gent medicine in checking bloody or mucous dis 
charges, weakness of the digestive organs, and even 
in putrid fevers It has silver gray foliage and 
pretty red star-like flowers 
RATNAGIRI, a maritime town of India, 140 
miles south by east of Bombay, with a fort and 
lighthouse It has an important sardine fishery 
Pop (1891), 14,300 

RAUNDS, an urban district of England, in 
Northamptonshire, 9 miles h s k of Kettenng, with 
an Early English church of considerable interest 
and other places of worship Boots and shoes are 
manufactured Pop (1891), 3055, (1901), 3811 
RAWDON, a town of England, in Yorkshire 
(West Riding), 5 miles north east of Bradford, with 
several places of worship. Baptist theological college, 
convalescent home, &c Pop (1891), 3077, (1901), 
3181 

RAWLINSON, George, clergyman and his- 
torian, brother of Sir Henry Rawlinson, was bom 
at Chadhngton, Oxford, on Nov 23, 1812 Edu 
cated at Swansea and Ealing, he entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1834, and graduated with a first 
in classics in 1838 He was elected a fellow of 
Exeter Colley m 1840, and became a tutor there 
In 1859 he delivered the Bampton lectures, which 
were published in the following year under the title 
The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scrip 
ture Records. Previous to this he had publish^, 
in conjunction with his brother Sir Henry and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, his well known translation of 
VoL. XII 4 


Herodotus (1858-60), a valuable work overburdened 
with imperfectly digested learning In 1861 he 
was appointed Camden professor of ancient history 
at Oxford, and in 1872 he became canon of Canter- 
bury He was presented to the rectory of All 
Hallows, London, in 1888 One of his best known 
works 18 The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World (three vols, 1862-67), dealing with 
the history, geography, and antiquities of Chaldeeo, 
Assyna, Babylonia, Media, and Persia, and supple 
mented by The Sixth Great Onent^ Monarchy 
(1873), treating of Parthia, and The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy (1876), dealing with the Sas- 
sanidse or the New Persian Empire His other his- 
torical works include A Manual of Ancient History 
(1869), History of Ancient Egypt (two vols, 1881), 
History of Phcemcia (1889), and Parthia (Story of 
the Nations, 1893) He also contributed to Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible and to Thomson’s Aids to 
Faith (a reply to Essays and Reviews), and the 
article Herodotus in the Encyclopaedia Bntannica 
(ninth edition) is from his pen To The Speaker’s 
Commentary he supjilied the notes on many of the 
historical Ixioks of the Old Testament, and he also 
wrote for other Biblical commentaries and for Men 
of the Bible In 1898 he published a biography 
of his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson (see next 
article) 

RAWLINSON, Sir Henry Creswicke, diplo- 
matist and orientalist, was born at Chadhngton, 
Oxfordshire, on Apnl 11, 1810 Educated in 
Somersetshire and at Ealing, he went to Bombay 
in 1827 as a military cadet in the service of the 
East India Company He at once applied himself 
assiduously to the study of the Oriental languages, 
and was soon in reejuest as an interpreter After 
five years’ service with the Ist Bombay Grenadiers, 
he was employed from 1833 till 1839 in military 
work in Persia On the outbreak of the Afghan 
war of 1841-42 he was at Kandahar as pohtical 
agent, and on its conclusion his distinguished ser- 
vices were rewarded with a companionship of the 
Bath His stay in Persia had made him acquainted 
with the cuneiform inscnptions at Behistun, and on 
his appointment, in 1844, to the consulship at Bag- 
dad he set himself to copy and decipher the chief 
inscnption The result was his great paper on The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscnption at Behistun, pnnted 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1846 
Though not without important predecessors in the 
same field, and though Dr Hincks independently 
solved the problem at the same time, Rawlinson is 
justly regarded as the chief founder of the study of 
Persian cuneiform Meanwhile he had shown great 
zeal and ability in the discharge of his political 
duties, and in 1851 he was raised to the rank of 
consul general Resigning his post in 1855, he 
return^ to England, and m 1856 he was created 
K.C B , promote lieutenant colonel, and appointed 
9 356 
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a crown director of the East India Company In 
1858 he was elected a jmember of the House of 
Commons as a conservative, and he again sat there 
in 1865-68 as member for Frome He was ap 
pointed to the new India council in 1858, and in 
1859-60 he was minister jilenipotentiaiy at Teheran 
In 1889 he became a G C B , two years later he was 
created a liaronet, and he died on March 5, 1895 
Rawlinson received many honours both at home 
and from foreign countries He was president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society m 1878-81 and of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1871-72 and 1874- 
75 His chief published works are Cuneifonn Tn 
scriptions of Western Asia (six vols, 1861-80, 2nd 
edition of vol i , 1891), with E Norris, G Smith, 
and T G Pmehes, England and Russia in the East 
<1875), a strongly anti Russian pamphlet, notes in 
ins brother's Herodotus, and many papers in the 
journals of the Royal Asiatic and Royal Geogra 
phi cal Societies See the Life by hia brother 
(1898) 

RAYLEIGH, John Wiltiam Strutt, Baron, 
physicist, eldest son of the second baron, was born 
on Nov 12, 1842, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in 1873 Ho was educated at 
Tnnity College, Cambridge, and graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith s pnzeman in 1865, be 
coming a follow of his college in the following year 
From 1879 till 1884 he was professor of oxpen 
mental physics at Cambridge, and since 1887 he 
has occupied the chair of natural philosophy m the 
Royal Institution He was secretary to the Royal 
Society from 1887 till 1896, and since the latter 
year he has been scientific adviser to Trinity House 
He IS lord lieutenant of the county of Essex, and 
holds th( honorary degrees of D C L , Oxford (1 88 1), 
LL D , Montreal (1884), and LL D , Dublin (1885) 
Tn addition to many contnbutions to the proceed 
nigs of scientific ao( ictus. Lord Rayleigh has 
written the article Ojitus in the Encyclopaedia 
T^ritannica (ninth edition) and a valuable work on 
The Theory of Sound (two vols , 1877-78, new edit , 
1894-96) He was associated with Professor 
William Ramsay in his discoveiy of a new gas, 
called by them arqon^ in the nitrog^ n of the air 
RAZGRAD 8ee Kasguad in Sun 
RECEIVER, in England, a person appointed by 
the Court of Chancery to receive the rents and 
profits of land, or the produce of other property, 
which IS in dispute in a cause in that court The 
name is also given to a person appointed in ‘’uits 
concerning the estates of infants, or ag unst execu 
tors, or between partners in some business for the 
purpose of winding up the c onci rn 

RECKLINGHAUSEN, a town of Prussia, m 
the province of Westphalia, 15 miles north west of 
Dortmund, with a Catholic gymnasium, a Catholic 
and a Protestant higher girls’ school, manufactures 
of damask, wicks, tobacco, bricks, &c , and coal mint s 
in the vicinity Pop (1895), 20,644 , (1900), 34,042 
RECLUS, Jacques Elis6e, French geographer 
and anarchist, was bom at Sainte Foy la Grande, in 
Gironde, on Mar 15, 1830, the son of a Protestant 
minister After being educated in the college of his 
native town and under Lutheran pastors in Ger 
many, he travelled in Germany, England, Ireland, 
and America In 1859 he began to contnbute to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes articles on geography, 
geology, literature, politics, social economy, and other 
subjects, and he also became associated with several 
geographical journals During the siege of Pans 
and the Commune he was a member of the National 
Guard He was captured early m 1871 and con- 
demned to deportation, but his sentence was soon 
commuted td exile, and he spent some years in Italy 


and Switzerland In 1892 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of comparative geography m the free university 
of Brussels Reclus holds anarchist views similar to 
those of the distinguished Russian Kropotkinc (which 
see in Supp ) IIis greatest work is his Nouvelle 
Geographic Univcrselle La Terre et les Hommes 
(nineteen vols , 1875-94), a splendid monument of 
the best geograjjhical learning of our time There 
IS an English translation by E G Ravenstem and 
A H Keane (1887 onwards) His other works 
include La Terre Description des Phenom^nes de 
la Vic du Globe (two vols , 1867-68), translated into 
English as The Earth (1871), Histoire d’un Ruisseau 
(1869), Nice, Cannes, Antibes, Monaco, Menton, 
San Remo (1870) , Les Phenomi nes Terrestres Les 
Mers et les MoUores (1873), Histoire d’une Mon- 
tagne(1880), tmnslated as The History of a Mountain 
(1881), and L’^lvolution, La Revolution et L’ldc^al 
Amirchique (1898), treating of his social philosophy 
REDCAR, a tr>wn and watering place of England, 
in Yorkshire (N Riding), on the ( oast, 7 miles north 
east of Middlesborough and abfiut 4 north west of 
Saltburn Formerly a mere fishing village, it is now 
an important sea side resort, with a number of places 
of worship, an esplanade and pier, race course, life 
boats, &c There is a long range of fine firm sands 
here Pop (1891), 2818, (1901), with extended area, 
7695 

RED CEDAR, a species of jumper [Juniperus 
mrgimwna) found in North Amcnca and the West 
Indies The heartwood is of a bright red, smooth, 
and moderately soft, and is in much request for the 
outsides of black load pencils See Juniper 
RED CROSS SOCIETIES, societies founded for 
assisting the wounded in time of war, so named 
because their distinctive badge is a red cross on a 
white ground Such societies have been established 
m all civili/ed countries as a result of an interna 
tional conference held at Geneva in 1 863, which was 
followed next year by an international convention 
agreed ujicm at the same jilacc According to this 
all hospitals md hosjiital officials, and all in any 
way engaged in attending the sick and wounded 
in war, arc treated as neutral parties There are 
sivcral societies of the kind in Bntain, as well as 
many others in other countries, there being an 
international committee at Geneva which serves as 
a centre of communication betweem the different 
bodies Tn connection with this may be mentioned 
the decoration of the Royal Red Cross instituted by 
Queen Victona in 1883, as a reward for ladies who 
have exerted themsehes in aid of sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors in time of war The enamelled 
crimson and gold cross bears the words ‘Faith, 
Hope, and Chanty’, with the effigy of her majesty, 
the royal and imperial cipher, &c , and is attacheci 
to a blue ribbon and worn on the left shoulder It 
may be conferred on ladies of any nationality re- 
commended by the secretary of state for war 
REDDISH, a town of England, in Lancashire, 
4 miles south east of Manchester, with modem 
churches alms houses, cotton spinning and calico- 
printing works, machine worlM, rope works, &c. 
Pop (1891), 6854, (1901), 8668 
REDGRAVE, Ricjhakd, R A , English painter, 
was born in London on April 30, 1804, and died in 
Kensington on Deo 14, 1888 He was for a time a 
clerk and draughtsman in the office of his father, 
who had a wire fence manufactory, and in 1826 he 
became a student of the Royal Academy His first 
notable picture was Gulliver at the Farmer’s Table 
(1836) It was followed by The Tnal of Gnselda’s 
Patience (1838), and Quentin Matsys (1889), and 
in 1840, when he exhibited The R^uced Gentle- 
man’s Daughter, he was elected an Ajssociate of the 
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B>oyal Academy Of his subsequent pictures we 
may mention The Vicar of Wakefield finding his 
Lost Daughter (1841), Ophelia (1842), Cinderella 
(1842), The Fortune Hunter (1843), The Sempstress 
<1844), Fashion’s Slaves (1847), The Moor hen’s 
Haunt (1847), The Trout’s Dark Haunt (1848), 
The Solitary Pool (1849), The Attiring of Gnsdda 
(1860), The Outcast (1851), painted m the year 
when he became a Royal Academician , The Flight 
mto Egypt (1851), A Poet's Study (1861), Love 
and La^ur (1852), The Forest Portal (1853), An 
Old English Homestead (1854), Sylvan Spnng 
(1865), Cradle of the River (1857), Children in the 
Wood (1860), A Golden Harvest (1861), Sermons in 
Stones (1874), The Oak of the Mill Head (187b), 
Deserted (1877), Friday Street, Wotton (1878), 
and Hidden among the Hills (1881) From being 
head-master of the Government School of Design 
he became inspector -general of art schools, and 
arranged the Museum of Art at South Kensington 
He was joint author with his brother of A Century 
of Pamters (1866) — His brother Samuel, bom 
1802, died 1876, is chiefly known for his Dictionaiy 
of Artists of the British Scliool 

RED GUM TREE, one of the Australian Eiica 
lypti [Eucalyptus resimfera), yielding a gum rcbin 
vidued for medicmal uses See Eucalyi^us 

RED LEAD See Lead 

REDONDA ISLAND, a small Bntish island in 
the West Indies, one of the Let ward Isles, situated 
between Nevis and Montserrat It is a dependency 
of Antigua, and with Barbuda, another dejiciidcncy, 
it makes up an area of 62 sejuare miles The 
total population of the three islands was 81,971 
in 1901 

RED RIVER, or SoNO ka, a large river of Ton 
quin, formed by the junction of the Letein and 
Song shai, the former rising in the Yun nan province 
of China, the latter in Laos It flows s K , passi s 
Hanoi, and falls by several mouths into the Gulf of 
Tonquin The navigation of the nver is open as far 
as Lao kai, on the border of China and Tonquin, and 
the French have made st veral attemiits to (lev clop a 
trade with the Chinese along it 

RED SNOW See Pkoiococcus in Supp 

REDWING, a town of the United States capital 
of Go ;dliac county, Minnesota, on the Mississippi 
nver at the head of Lake Pepin, 40 miles south east 
of St Paul It 18 an important wheat shipping 
centre, and has several mills, factories, &e Pop 
(1890), 6294 

RED WOOD, the name of vanous sorts of wood 
of a red colour, as an Indian dyewood, the produce 
of Pterocarpus mntalinus, the wood of Oordonta 
ffcematoxylon, the red wood of J amaica , that of 
Pterocarpus dalbcrywides^ or Andaman wood , that 
of Ceanothus coluhrinus, the red woexi of the Ba 
hamas, that of ticquom sempervtrenSy a coniferous 
tree of California, the red wood of the timber trader , 
that of Soymida fehrifuya^ of which the bark is used 
in India for fevers, and has been employed success 
fully in Europe for typhus The Californian red 
wood IS the best known The tree reaches a very 
great size, and forms forests in the coast mountains 
of California It can stand the climate of Bntain 

REED, Sir Edward James, K C B , naval archi 
tect, was bom at Sheeraess on Sept 20, 1830, and 
educated at the School of Mathematics and Naval 
Construction m Portsmouth. He was at one time 
connected with Sheemess dockyard, and having 
become an authority on naval archit^ture he was 
appointed chief constructor to the navy, for which 
he designed a number of iron clads and other vessels. 
He resigned this post m 1870, but has held other 
government appomtments. He wan member of 


parliament for the Pembroke boroughs in 1874-80, 
for Cardiff in 1880-96, and for Cardiff again since 
1900 In 1886 he was a junior lord of the Treasury 
under Mr Gladstone In 1878 he visited Japan on 
the invitation of the government of that country 
He has published works on shipbuilding and coast 
defence, and lapan, its History, Traditions, and 
Religions (1880) 

REEVES, John Sims (bapti/ed John), a dis- 
tinguished tonoi singe I son of a royal artillery 
bandsman, was born at Woolwuh on Sept 26, 1818 
He studied music under his father, Cramer, and 
Calcott, and in 1832 became tvrgaiiist in the church 
of North Cray, Kent After s])onding a bnef period 
in the study of mtdume in London, he made his 
first appeal ance as a singer in 1836 on the New- 
castle stage He first sang in London in 1842, and 
was for a time in Macre idy s company at Dniry 
Lane Theatrt singing in Handel a Ac is and Galatea 
and in other juccis Having studied in Pans iiiidir 
Bordogni and in Milan iiiidtr Ma//iuato, he made 
his first ajqiearnnce at the famed La Scala theatre 
of the latter city as Edgardo in Donizetti’s opera 
Lucia di Lamimmioor Returning to England, he 
sang at a London conceit in Mav, 1847, and later 
in that year lie laid the foundation of his great 
reputation as a singi r when he apjaared at Drury 
Lane in the part of Edgardo His voice was of wide 
comjxiss and gnat beauty — mellow and powerful, 
cajiable of the tend (rest pathos and of the most 
stirring martial appeal, but ever controlled by 
genuine artistic feeling and knowledge, the rare 
delicacy and finish of bis phr ising being beyond the 
power of words to express He was luard to most 
advantage in tlu concert hall and in oratorio and 
siindar musit, and in such pieces as Guy Mannering 
he displayed considcrabb histrionic ability He 
died at Worthing, in Sussex, on Oct 26, 1900 He 
published hiH Life and Recollections in 1888, and 
My Jubihe in 1889 He was latterly in somewhat 
sti-aitencd cireumst ukcs, and in 1900 a civil list 
jienRion of £100 was granted him 

REFERENDUM is a term used in the Swiss 
C «nf» deration to denote the reference to the citizen 
voters of resolutions oi laws passed by their repre- 
sentatives If these, when so refen ed, are accejited 
by the majont} of the voters of the canton, then 
they become part of the‘ law of the land , but if they 
are rejected, tlien the rejection is final In the 
cantons of Un, Glarus, the two Unterwaldens, and 
the two Appen/ells there exists the most complete 
form of demcKracy, in which all the jieople meet 
together to discuss and vote on jiublic questions. 
In Zurich, Berne, Sehwyz, Zug, Soleiirt, rural Basle, 
Sc haff hausen, Grisons, Aargau, and Thurgau the 
compulsory referendum is in operation In these 
cantons the people are summoned once or twice 
yearly to consider the piineipal acts passed by the 
representative chambers, and these acts they may 
appiove or reject Anothtr form of referendum, 
the optional, is found in Lucerne, urban Basle, 8t 
Gall, Ticino, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel, and Geneva. 
In these cantons laws are submitted to popular vote 
only when a petition, duly signed by a certain 
number of persons, is presented within a prescribed 
period after the chamliers have approved the law 
In Fribourg, the only other canton, no referendum 
exists The Federal Constitution is based on the 
optional referendum pnnciple Side by side with 
the referendum there exists in some of the cantons 
the right of popular initiative 

REGINA, capital of the temtory Assmiboia, m 
the North West Provinces of Canada, a rising town 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, well situat^ near 
the fertile wheat distnct of the (Ju’appelle Valley. 
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It 18 about 360 miles by rail west of Winnipeg Pop 
in 1901, 2645 

BEGISTKAB-GENEBAL, m Bntain, an officer 
appointed by the crown, under the great seal, to 
whom the general superintendence of the whole 
system of registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages 18 intrusted 

BEICHST AG (German reic/i, a kingdom, and tag, 
a day, a diet), the impenal parliament of Germany, 
which assembles at Berhn See Bundesrath in 
Supp , Germany 

REID, Mayne (properly Thomas Mayne Bbiu), 
wnter of stories of adventure, was liom at Bally 
roney, county Down, Ireland, on Apnl 4, 1818, and 
died near Boss, Herefordshire, on Oct 22, 1883 
Son of a Presbytenan mmister, he was educated for 
the church, but his love of adventure took him to 
America, where he at different times engaged in 
various callings, and travelled extensively as hunter 
and trader In 1843 he settled for a time as a 
journalist in Philadelphia, but joined the U S army 
as a volunteer in 1846 and fought in the Mexican 
war, hiH experiences in which furnished him with 
materials utilized in several novels He afterwards 
came to London, and from 1850 he chiefly resided 
in England, where he litcamo well known as a wnter 
of thrilling stones, many of them based on his 
American experiences, such as The Rifle Rangers, 
Scalp Hunters, The War Trail, The Headless Horse 
man, &c He returned to the United States in 
1 867, but after a three years’ stay he came back to 
England Many of his tales were translated into 
]^>cncli and German They were all very readable 
and healthy m tone, if sometimes rather extmvagant 
in incident 

REIMS See Rheims 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, a society 
founded in London in 1779 for the circulation of 
small religious books and tracts in foreign countries, 
as well as through the British dominions The cir 
dilation of the society’s publieations, which teach 
Evangelical Calvinism, is effected by means of depots, 
of grants to foreign societies and to missionaries, of 
eolportage, &c , and is widely extended The busi- 
ness of the society is conducted by a committee 
chosen annually in London, and consists of lay and 
clerical memliers lielonging both to the Establish 
ment and Nonconformist bodies It disseminates 
publications in considerably more than 200 languages 
and dialects The Leisure Hour and the Sunday at 
Home are published by the Religious Tract Society, 
and also the Boy’s n Paper and the Girl’s Own 
Paper 

R^IMUSAT, Charles Francois Marik, Comte 
1)K, politician and man of letters, was bom at Pans 
on Mar 13, 1797, and died on Apnl 6, 1875 He 
was educated at the Lycee Napoleon, and entered 
life as a journalist and lawyer He was a merabei 
of the Chamber of Deputies from 1830 to 1848, was 
minister of the interior for a few months in 1840, 
and minister of foreign affairs in 1871-73, m lioth 
cases in the cabinet of M Thiers He began public 
life as a liberal, but ended it as a conservative 
During the second empire he lived in retirement, 
devoting himself chiefly to literary pursuits His 
works include several on English subjects, such as 
L’Angleterre au XVIII Si wle (1856), Bacon (1857), 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1874) , Histoire de la 
Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’il 
Locke (1875) , besides a volume on Abelard (1845) 
—His mother, Claire Elizabeth pk Veroennks, 
CoMTESBE DE R^MUSAT (bom 1780, died 1821), was 
a very remarkable woman Her essay on Female 
Education, published after her death, received an 
tkcademic and her Memoires, published m 


1879-80, are particularly valuable for the light which 
th^ throw on the court of the first empire 
RENAN, Ernest, French historian, philosopher, 
and essayist, was bom at Tr^gmer, Cdtes du Nord 
(Bnttany), on February, 27, 1823 His father (a 
master manner, who was drowned at sea while his 
son was yet a child) was a Breton Celt, while his 
mother was a Gascon, and to this blend^ ancestiy 
he owed his dual mental and moral characteristics 
The priests who directed the school in Treguier 
trained him in Latin, and taught him the traditions 
of the Catholic Church till his sixteenth year Hav- 
ing proved himself a scholar of distinction, Renan 
was chosen in 1838 by the Abb4 Dupanloup for a 
place in the Catholic seminary of Bt Nicolas du 
Chardonnet in Pans Here he remained until, in 
1842, he went to Issy, near Pans, to receive a train- 
ing in philosophy previous to his entenng upon his 
studies for the priesthood At length, in 1843, he 
was admitted to the seminary of St Sulpice, and 
here he acquned a knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Synac The result of these studies in philology 
was to shake his l>ehef in the traditional conception 
of Chnstianity, and as he found it impossible to enter 
the pnesthood he quitted the seminary in 1845 
While he now maintained himself by teaching m 
a school at Pans, he continued his histoncal and 
philological studies aided by the counsel and assist 
ance of his sister Hennette In 1848 he received 
the Volney prize for an essay on the Semitic lan- 
guages, amplified afterwards and published under 
the title of Histoire Gencrale et Syst^me Compart 
des Langues Sc^mitiques (1855) In the following 
year he was sent on a mission to Italy by the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and on 
his return he was appointed to a post in the manu 
senpts department of the Biblioth^ue NationaJe 
His L’ Avenir de la Science, though not published 
till 1890, ^as written in 1848-49 He next pub- 
lished Averro^s et Averroisme (1852), and several 
Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse (1856) Having be 
comt known as an oriental scholar, he was appointed 
a member of a commission sent by tlie government 
in 1860 to examine the remains of Phcenuian civili- 
zation in Syna It was during this jouniey in 
Palestine that he wrote his famous Vie de J^sua 
(1863), and he afterwards dedicated it to his sister 
Hennette, who, having accompanied him, had died 
at Byblos Dunng his absence Renan had been 
appointed professor of Hebrew in the College de 
France, but when he delivered his opening lecture, 
in 1862, there was a hostile demonstration, and he 
was transferred to a post in the Imperial Library 
The publication of the Life of Jesus m 1863 gain^ 
for Its author a European reputation, and was the 
first of a series on the Histoire des Origines du 
Christi iTiisme which he made the chief work of his 
life This comprehensive work included the follow- 
ing further volumes Les Apotres (1866), Saint 
Paul (1869), L’Antechrist (1871), Les Evangileset 
la Sccoiide Generation Chretienne (1877), L’Eglise 
Chreticune (1879), Marc Aurele et la Fin du 
Monde Antique (1882) , Index General (1883) In 
addition to his studies as a scholar Renan took an 
interest in politics, and he became a candidate for 
the Corps Legislatif as a liberal at the election of 
May, 1869 He made another attempt to enter 
political life in 1876, but he was again unsuccessful. 
In 1879 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy Dunng 1880 he delivered the Hibbert 
lectures m London on The Influence of the Institu- 
tions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Chnstianity, 
and he also, at the same time, gave a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on Marcus Aurelius. In 1884 he 
was appointed rector of the College de France, and 
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there be oontmaed his labours until his death on 
the 2nd October, 1892. It is not yet possible to 
decide with any degree of certainty the ultimate 
effect of Renan’s work on the religious thought of 
Europe, but to his own generation he was a man of 
unique personahty, and a writer of great erudition, 
possessed of a brilliant literary style Besides 
the works already enumerated the following should 
be mentioned De L'Ongine du Langage (1857), 
Le Livre de Job (1859), Essais de Morale et de 
Critique (1859), Le Cantique de Cantiques (1860), 
Mission de Phenicie (1865-74), Questions Con tern 
poraines (1868) , La Reforme Intellectuelle et Morale 
(1872), Dialogues Philosophiques (1876), Melanges 
d’Histoire et de Voyages (1878), Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum (four vols , 1881-89) , L’Eccle- 
siaste (1882), Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse 
( 1 883 ) , N ou velles j^tudes d ’Histoire Religieu8e( 1 884 ) , 
Discours et Conferences (1887), Histoire du Peuple 
d’lsrael (five vols, 1887-94), Femllea D^tachees 
(1892), and several dramas, such as Calilian (1878), 
L’Eau de Jouvence (1880), Le Pretre de Nemi (1885), 
and L’Abbesse de Jouarre (1886) Hia Lettres In 
times, published in 189b, are a fitting memonal of 
his devoted attachment to his excellent water Hen 
nette The best biography of Kenan is that of 
Madame Darmesteter (1898) 

RENI See Guiix) Rhvi 

RENOUF, Sir Pktkr Lk Pack, Egyptologist, 
was bom in Guernsey on Aug 23, 1822, and edu 
cated at Elizabeth College, whence he passed to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1841 He came under 
the influence of Newman and the Tractanans, and 
in 1842 entered the Roman Catholic Church From 
1855 to 1864 he was professor of ancient history in 
the Catholic University of Ireland He be^^an his 
career as an Egyptologist aliout 1860, and in 1863 
he defended the work of Young and Champolhoii 
against Sir George C Lewis He opposed the dogma 
of papal infallibility, and in connection with this 
subject wrote on The Condemnation of Pope Hon 
onus (1868) and The Case of Pope Hononus recon 
Bidered (1869) From 1866 till 1885 he was an 
inspector of schools, and during 1885-91 he was 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in 
the Bntish Museum In 1875 he published An 
Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language (2nd edn , 1896), and in 1879 he delivered 
a course of Hibliert lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt He was knighted in 1896, and 
died on Oct 14, 1897 He left unfinished a trans 
lation of the Book of the Dead, with commentary, 
which was in course of publication in the Proceed 
mgs of the Society of BiVilical Archseology at the 
time of his death 

REQUENA, a town of Southern Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, about 40 miles west of that 
city Its industries are connected wnth the culture 
of silk, saffron, gram, fruit, and wine There are 
saline springs near it Pop 14,500 

RESECTION, in surgery, the operation of cutting 
out the diseased parts of a bone at a joint It fre 
quently obviates the necessity of amputating the 
whole limb, and, by the removal of the dead parts, 
leaves the patient a limb which, though shortened, 
18 m the majonty of cases better than an artificial 
one Resection, which is one of the triumphs of 
modem surgery, became a recognized form of surgical 
operation in 1850 

BESET OF THEFT, in Scots law, the offence of 
receivmg goods with the knowledge that they are 
stolen, and with the intention of concealing and 
withholding them from the owner See Recei\ino 
Stolen Goods 


RESORCIN, a colourless cr 3 rstalline compound 
prepared on the large scale by the action of sulphuric 
acid on benzene, and by the treatment of the result- 
ing compound with caustic soda. It yields a fine 
purple red colounng matter and several other dyes 
used in dyeing and calico-printing 
REST HARROW, a common Bntish legummous 
plant (Owmis atvcmi$)i akin to the brooms. It is 
plentiful in stiff clay land in some parts, and denves 
its name from its long and strong matted roots ar 
resting the progress of the harrow The stems are 
annuat often womly or shrubby, and hairy, the 
leaves are generally simple, entire towards the liase, 
but the radical leaves are tnfoliolate, the fiowe^a, 
mostly solitary, largo, and handsome, are of a bnl- 
liant rose colour 

RESTIGOUCHE, a river of Canada, which m 
Its lower course separates New Brunswick from the 
province of Quebec, flowing N K. into the Bay of 
Chaleur at Dalhousie It is 225 miles long, is navi- 
gable for 16 miles to Camjibelton, and forms a tidal 
estuary for 24 miles It drains 6000 scpiare miles, 
and its liasin supplies great quantities of timber 
RETHEL, ALPRhi), German historical painter, 
was l)orn at Aix la (jhapelle on May 15, 1816, 
studied at the Academy of DUsseldorf (under 
Schadow), and afterwards at Frankfort (under Veit 
and Schwind) and Rome He died at Dllsseldorf 
on Dec 1, 1859 His greatest works are four fres- 
coes in the tj)wn house of Aix la-Chapelle repiesent- 
ing mcidents connected with the life of Charle- 
magne, other four there lieing executed from his 
designs after his death These are among the finest 
modem works of the kind German history and the 
Bible also furnished him with various subjects, and 
he painted in water colour a series of pictures illus 
trative of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps 
RETRIEVER, a dog sjiecially trained to fetch 
game whuh has been snot, and greatly valued by 
sportsmen for its sagacity in the field and m the 
water The largei and more familiar breed of 
retrievers, the wavy coated, is formed by crossing 
the Newfoundland and the setter, the smaller or 
curly coated breed is formed by crossing the water- 
spaniel and the terrier The tyjacal retnever is 20 
or more inches high, with a stoutly built body, strong 
limbs, weblxid toes, and black and curly fur 
RETURNING OFFICER, tlie presiding officer 
who conducts an election and who returns the per- 
sons duly elected In counties it is usually the 
sheriff, m boroughs the chief magistrate (mayor, &c ), 
or deputies acting for them 

RETZ, Gillks dk See Rats in Supp 
REUTER, Fritz, German dialect poet and story 
writer, was hom on Nov 7, 1810, at Stavenhagen, 
m Mecklenburg Schwenn, where his father was 
Biirgermeister After a preliminary education in 
the gymnasia of Fnedland and Parch im, he studied 
law at the universities of Rostock and Jena In 
1883 he was condemned to death at Berlin for his 
share in a students’ democratic society, but his 
sentence was commuted by the king to thirty years' 
imprisonment Till 1838 he was a close prisoner in 
various Prussian fortresses, and after a further penod 
of confinement in the Mecklenburg fortress of Domitr 
he was set free in 1 840 For ten years he devoted 
himself to farming, but in 1850 he W:ame a pnvate 
teacher in the Pomeranian town of Treptow In 
1853 he became famous by the publication of 
humorous poems in the Platt Deutsch dialect, en- 
titled Lkuschen un Rimels (new senes, 1858) l^ese 
were followed by Poltera^ndgedichte (1855) and 
Reis’ nah Bellegen (1855), and in 1856 he went to 
Neubrandenburg ^ven years later he removed to 
Eisenach, where he died on June 12, 1874. Hift 
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later works compriBe KemHUson^ (1858), a tragical 
village story m verse, Hanne I<}ute und de lutte 
Pudel (1859), Schurr Murr (1861), a collection of 
tales m both Low and High Grerman, and Olle 
Kamellen (seven vols , 1860-68), his chief prose work, 
a senes of excellent tales in Platt Deutsch, includ- 
ing Ut de Franzosentid (1860), Ut mine Festungstid 
(1862), Ut mine Stromtid (his masterpiece, three 
vols, 1864), Dorchlauchtmg (1866), and De Reis’ 
nah Konstantmopel (1868), Die drei Langhause 
(1878), a satincal play, Lustspiele und IPolterabend 
gediehte (two vols, 1883), and Reuter Rehquien 
(1885) An edition of his works in thirteen vols 
appeared in 1863-68, and m 1875 two volumes of 
Naohgelassene Schriften, with a biography, were 
added by Wilbrandt See the Bnefe an semen 
Vater (ed Fngel, 1896), and Lives by Romer, Wil 
brand t, and others 

REVELGANJ, or Godna, a commercial town of 
India, in Bengal, near the junction of the Ganges 
and (>hagra It has an important local trade Here 
Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, resided and 
taught Pop (1891), 14,750 

REVERE, Paul, was born at Boston, Massa 
chusetts, on January 1, 1735, and learned the trades 
of goldsmith and (oj)pcrplatc engraver He is 
famous for his iide through Charlestown to Concord 
on the night of Apiil 18, 1775, to give warning of 
the British expedition, whnh was resisted next day 
at Lexington and Concord, i service immortalized 
m Longfellow’s poem. The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere This was, however, not an isolated service, 
for throughout the whole revolution he was of great 
service to his country in many ways Subsequently 
he 8('t up a foundry and erected works for rolling 
copper at Canton, Massaehust tts, still (arrie*d on by 
his successors as the Revere Coppt r Company He 
contributed liberally to many charitable institutions 
Ht died in Boston on May 10, 1818 

REVIVAL OF LEARNING Sec Rknais- 
SANOiu, also Humanism m Su?i 

REWA KANTHA, a political agency of India, 
subordinate to the goveniment of Bombay It was 
established m 1821-26, and has under its control 
61 separate states, great and small, on tlu Nerbudda, 
most of which are tributary to tlu G lekwar of Baroda 
Area, 4980 square miles, pop (1891), 733,50b 

RHEYDT, a town of Prussia, in the government 
of Dusseldorf, 16 miles to the west of Dusseldorf, 
important on account of its industries, which em 
brace silk and satin goods, cottons, and mixed 
fabrics, foundries and machine shops, printing and 
dyeing works, breweries, distillones, &c Pop (1890), 
26,830, (1900), 34,034 

RHIO LINGGA ARCHIPELAGO, a group of 
reefs, islands, and shoals, belonging to the Dutch, 
and forming a southern extension of the Malay 
Peninsula Close to Singapore are the two large 
islands Batam and Bintang, and farther south there 
are Lingga and Singkep They are of an undu 
lating and hilly character, and Lingga has a jieak 
nearly 4000 feet high The two chief settlements 
are the prosperous port of Rhio (which set), on the 
island of Bintang, and a finely situated town on 
Lingga. The chief exports are gambir, black pep- 
per, gutta, rattans, and wax, much of these com- 
modities going to the Singapore market Rhio 
strait, to the west and south of Bintang island, is 
the regular passage for ships going eastwards to- 
wards the Sunda islands Area of the group, 16,300 
square miles, population, about 108,000 

RHIZOME, or Root stock, in botany, a sort 
of stem found in herbaceous perenmala, running 
along the surface of the ground, or partially or wholly 
subterranean, sending forth shoots at its upper end | 


and decaying at the other It occurs m the fems^ 
ins, &c , and m the ferns it may be wholly covered 
with the soil In the mints, the sand-sedge, couch- 
grass, and other plants the rhizome is long and 
slender, but in Solomon’s Seal, ins, birthroo^ Ac., 
it IS stouter Unhke roots, rhizomes bear scaly 
leaves at the nodes, and they also send down fibroua 
roots. The stouter rhizomes may act as storehouses 
of food 

RHODES, Cecil John, South Afncan capitalist 
and statesman, fourth son of the Rev Francis W 
Rhodes, vicar of Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, 
was born in his father’s vicarage on July 5, 1853 
He was threatened with consumption m 1871 as 
the result of a cold caught at a boat race, and was 
sent to South Africa in order to save his life He 
l)cgan cotton planting with an elder brother in 
NataL In 1872 he matnculated from Onel College, 
Oxford, but the state of his health compelled him 
for several years to spend part of each year m South 
Afnca, BO that he did not graduate till 1881, In 
1876 he entered himself as a student of law at the 
Inner Temple He was not long in South Afnca 
until he found his way to the Kimberley diamond 
fields, where he soon amassed a fortune, and where 
he effected his first important financial achievement, 
the amalgamation of the diamond mines under the 
De Beers company In 1881 he was elected repre- 
sentative of Barkly West in the parliament of Cape 
Colony, and later m the same year he met General 
Gordon — ‘ Chinese (xordon ’ — in Basutoland Gor- 
don was strongly attracted by him, and afterwards 
asked him to join him at Khartoum, but he pre- 
ferred to accept the post of treasurer general which 
was offered him by the Cape Colony premier, Mr 
T Scanltn He was instrumental in securing the 
proclamation of tlic British protectorate over Be- 
chuanaland, of which he was deputy-commissioner 
in 1884-85 Not long after the discovery of the 
Witwatersrand goldfields he formed the company 
known as The Goldfields of South Africa, and subse- 
(juently he formed the more important British South 
Africa Company for the development of Rhodesia 
The latter company secured a royal charter in 1889, 
and the great territory of Rhodesia was effectually 
attached to the British empire (see Rhodebia m 
Surr ) In 1890 he became jiremier of Cape Colony, 
with the support of tlie Afnkander party, but he 
had to resign m 1896 owing to his part in the so- 
called Jameson raid at the end of 1895, when an 
abortive attempt was made by an armed party 
entermg the Transvaal to coerce or overthrow the 
government of the country (see Transvaal) He 
was summoned as a witness before the South Africa 
Committee appointed by the British House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the circumstances of the raid, 
and in the Committee’s report he was severely cen- 
sured for deceiving or ignoring those whom he was 
m duty bound to consult or obey, and for misusing 
his high position as premier Despite this report 
Mr Cliamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, who, as 
a member of the South Afnca Committee, had 
signed it, declared in the House of Commons that 
there existed nothing against his personal character 
as a man of honour In 1898 he was elected for 
two constituencies in the Cape parliament, and 
chose to sit for Barkly West He took part m the 
defence of Kimberley against the Boer besiegers m 
1899-1900, but his influence never recovered from 
the effects of the raid, and in the new state of mat- 
ters that had arisen his death caused but little ex- 
citement and had no apparent effect on South Afncan 
politics. He died at Cape Town on March 26, 
1902, and was buried, in accordance with his own 
directions, in the Matoppo Hills in Rhodesia. 
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WBB appointed a member of t^e Pnvy Cottncil m 
1895, and m 1899 Oxford Univeraity conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D C L. He left a 
very large fortune, and his vnll was a most remark 
able and charactenstic document He bec]^ueatlied 
£100,000 to Onel College, Oxford, for certain speci 
hed purposes, and made large bequests for the bene- 
fit of Rhodesia. His Cape Town residence of Groote 
Schuur and its property he made over to Cape 
Colony to form the official residence of the future 
premiers of a federated South Africa, and he made 
provision for scholarships to be held at Oxford by 
students from the colonies, the United States, and 
Germany 

RHODESIA, a British possession in Africa, 
bounded on the north and north west by the Congo 
Free State, on the west by Portuguese territory and 
Bechuanaland, on the south by Bcchuanaland and 
the Transvaal, on the east by Portuguese territory 
and the Bntish Central Africa Protectorate, and on 
the north east by German East Africa The rivti 
Zambesi, which traverses it from west to east, 
divides it into the two portions called Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia The nver Limpopo forms 
the southern boundary, and the Matoppo Hills and 
their north eastern continuations form the watershed 
lietween the basins of the Zambesi and the Limpopo 
Of the tnbutanes flowing north to the Zumliesi the 
most important are the Shangani Umfuli, iwicl Pan 
yame, and of those flowing soutli to the Limpopo 
the Bubye, Tub, Shashi, and Macloutsie may be 
mentioned The whole country is a plateau vaiying 
in elevation from 3500 to 5000 feet above sea- level, 
and in Southern Rhodesia there are numoious moun 
tain ranges, of which the chief is that of the Ma 
toppo Hills alre‘uly mentioned Of the individual 
peaks Mount HamjKien luar Salisbury, Hartley 
Hill, Mount Wed/a near New Umtali, and Mount 
Inyanga are the liest known There appear to 1x3 
no lakes of any importance apart from the great 
lakes on the frontiers of Northern Rhodesia (Tan 
ganyika, Moero, &c ) The prevailing rock forma 
tions are granite and metamoiphic rooks, and 
rounded, projecting knobs of granite, often of fan 
tastic appuiianoe, fonn a striking feature in the 
scenery of many districts The soil in many parts 
IS f( rtile, and the ordinary cereals, vegetables, and 
fniit trees of Eurojx:- tan be grown, in additum to 
the native ctojis of rice, tobacco, india rubber, and 
cotton Extensive tracts of land are said to furnish 
excellent pasture Gold has iiccn worked in Southern 
Rhodesia from very t arly times, and there are stnk 
ing remains at Zimbabye (near Victoria) and else 
where of the works erectfxl by the early miners 
At the present time little, if any, alluvial ^Id is 
found, but quartz reefs are being worked with more 
or less success in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially around Gwanda, Buluwayo, Gwelo, Sebakwe, 
Victoria, Umtali, Ma/oe, Salisbury, Hartley Hill, 
Lo Magonda, Alxsrcxim, and Selukwe The total 
output of gold for the year 1900-1901 was 106,783 
ozs , valued at £383,985 Coal, iron, cojiper, silver, 
tin, plumVjagOs and kieselguhr have also been re- 
ported, and some of them are being worked The 
climate m the higher parts of the country is said 
to be generally suitable for Europeans, but in the 
lower swampy parts and some of the nver valleys 
malaria is prevalent, and the tsetse fly commits 
great ravages amongst cattle and horses The 
area above 3000 feet in Southern Rhodesia, most 
of which 18 adapted for the residence of Europeans, 
IS stated at 100,000 square miles, and above 4000 
feet, where European children can be reared, there 
are 26,000 square miles The summer season, from 
December to April, is characterized by great heat 


durmg the day and heavy ramB, bat dnrmg the 
rest of the year the weather is generally dry and 
much colder, esjxscmlly m J une and July At Salis- 
bury the mean July temperature is 57 6® P, the 
mean January temjieniture 70 5" F, and the ex- 
tremes for the year are about 34® and 98® The 
annual rainfall is about 33 6 inches, and falls cm 
some 76 days. Southern Rhodesia is lieing rapidly 
opened up liy means of railways, telegraphs, and 
roads. Buluwayo is in direct railway communica- 
tion with Cqx» T(mn and m 1899 the line frt»m 
Salisbury to the Portuguese toast at Beira wafi 
opened for ti attic A line to connei t Salisbury with 

Buluwayo is rapidly approaching completion, and 
other sulKirdinate lines nave lieen projetted or ^>e- 
gun The whole of RluxUsia, together with the 
treeless plain of Bat otsc land on the north west, 
acquired in 1899, is undtr the administration of the 
Bntish South Africa Company, which was incor- 
porated by toyal charter m 1889 It is named m 
lionour of Mr C .1 Rluxles, the founder of the 
company Northern Rhodesia is divided into two 
parts undtr sejiarate administrators, namely North 
Eastern Rhodtsia (head quarters. Fort Jameson) and 
North Western Rhodesia (head quarters, Lialui) 
Southern Rhodesia consists of the two former dis- 
ti lets of Mashonaland (capital, Salisbury) and Mata 
btleland (capital, Buluwayo), and is more directly 
under the c<mtrol of tlu Imperial government Its 
administiation is earned on in atcordanoe with the 
company s tliartir as aimndtd by older in council 
of 1891 and 1898 The senior administrator, with 
htnid quarters at Salisbury, has an administrative 
council of six members and a legislative council of 
ten nu mliers, the latti i including two elected repro- 
sentatives of each of the two great divisions of the 
proviiKx. The enactments of thi^se eoimcils are 
subjcHt to the upiiroval of the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, who acts thiough a Resident Oom- 
missionci Jury trial was introduced in 1899 
There aie resident magistrates and judges, from 
whom an apjieal lies to the Sujireme Court of Capo 
Colony, and theme to the Judicial Committee of 
the IVivy Count il Salisbury and Buluwayo have 
u regular municipal government, and doubtless this 
will lie extended in time to the nsing towns of 
Umtali, Gwelo, Tub, Tati, Victoria, Wankie, Mel- 
setter, Enktidoom, Charter, Gwanda, &c The 
chief tribe of onginal native inhabitants is that <if 
the Mashoiias, a peaceful and industnous race In 
1836 a Zulu peojile, known ns Matabele, invaded 
the ctmntry undtr a chief called Mosihkatse, and 
easily conquered the indigenous inhabitants For 
more than fifty years this warlike race held undis 
puted sway in Southern Rhixlesia, and appear to 
have grievously opjiresHed the subject peophs, Vmt 
in 1890 an exjieditKmaiy force equipped by the 
British South Africa Company occupied Mashona- 
land without opposition and foundtid the town of 
Salisbury The Matnlieles were for a time left un- 
disturbed, but in 1893 their raids into Mashonaland 
gave the company an opjiortunity of extending its 
authority Three columns, one of them assisted by 
subjects of Khama, chie'f of the Bamangwato, ad- 
vanced from the north east, the east, and the south- 
west respectively upon Buluwayo, the capital of 
Lobengula, who had succeeded his father Mosilikatse 
as chief of the tnbe The Matabele were easily 
overcome by means of Maxim machine guns, and 
fled to the hills Towards the end of 1898 Loben- 
gula sent overtures for peace, together with a sum 
of money, but the fatal cupidity of some men of the 
Bechuanaland Police prevented these from reaching 
the company's officials Accordingly the Matabele 
who remained around the iierson of their chief, 
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enraged the supposed rejection of their overtures, 
surrounded a small party of Englishmen under 
Major Wilson, who, unable to escape, fought des- 
perately till all were killed Lobengula died early 
in 1894, and all resistance was at an end Mata- 
beleland has since formed a part of the company’s 
dominion, but a serious native revolt, partly due to 
the ravages of rinderpest and locusts, broke out m 
1896 Mashonaland also revolted about the same 
time The area of Khodesia is about 750,000 square 
miles The white population of Southern Rhodesia 
(area, 174,728 scjuare miles) was 11,300 in 1901, of 
North eastern Rhodesia, 164 The total native 
population of Southern Rhodesia is estimated at 
610,000 The revenue in 1900-01 was £406,467, 
and the ei^nditure £683,849 

RHONDDA, a river and town of South Wales, 
in Glamorganshire The nver rises by two head 
streams to the west of Aberdare, and flows south 
east to join the Taff at Pont^ndd (which see) 
Its valley is of great natural beauty, and is now 
the seat of a large population engaged in coal 
mining and metallurgical industnes The town of 
Rhon£la, formerly called Ystradyfodwg, is on the 
nver, 8 miles north west of Pontypridd Among 
its buildings it has a modern church (1894) in Early 
English, style, several other places of worship, 
schools, Ac The inhabitants are employed mainly 
in oollienes, ironworks, &c Pop (1891), 88,351, 
(1901), 113,786, of Rhondda pari div in 1901, 
fl8,968 

RHYMNEY, a town in South Wales, chiefly in 
Monmouthshire, partly in Brecknock, on the river 
Rhymney, 22 miles N of Cardiff, has large collienes 
and an important brewery Pop (1891), 7733, 
(1901), 7914 The river rises in Brecknockshire, 
flows south, forming the boundary between Mon 
mouth and Glamorgan, and enters the Bnstol 
Channel 

RHYS, John, distinguished Celtic scholar, was 
bom near Ponterwyd, Cardiganshire, on June 21, 
1840, and educated at Bangor Normal College 
for the teaching profession He kept a school in 
Anglesey till 1865, when he matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he graduated with first class 
honours m classics. Elected fellow of Merton Col 
lege m 1869, he continued his studies at the Sorbonne 
and College de France in Pans, and at Heidelberg, 
Leipzig, and Gottingen In 1871 he was appoint^ 
an inspector of schools for Flint and Denbigh, and 
in 1877 he was appointed to the chair of Celtic in 
Oxford University, becoming in the same year an 
honorary fellow of Jesus College, of which he has 
been principal since 1895 He is honoraiy LL D 
of Edinburgh (1893) Professor Rhys had become 
known as a Celtic scholar by vanous contributions 
to periodicals before the publication, in 1877, of his 
Lectures on Welsh Philology gave him a high re 
putation in this department of scholarship In 1882 
he produced a popular account of Celtic Britain, 
and in 1887 his Hibbert lectures on the Ongin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathen 
dom were published Other works are Studies in 
the Arthurian Legend (1891), The Early Ethnology 
of the British Isles (1891 — Rhind lectures of 1889^), 
Inscriptions and Languages of the Northern Piets 
(1892), Celts and Pre Celts, The Welsh People 
(1900), m collaboration with Mr J B Jones, and 
Celtic Folk-lore (1901) He has also edited various 
Welsh texts in conjunction with Mr J G Evans 

RICE PAPER, a substance prepared from thin, 
uniform slices of the snow white pith of Aralta (or 
Fatsui) papynferot a small tree with large, downy, 
palmately-lobed leaves, and erect racemes of small 
flowers, which grows in Formosa Rice paper is 


prepared m China, and is used m the manufacture 
of artificial flowers and native artists for water- 
colour drawings 

RICHARDSON, Sir Benjamin Ward, physician, 
bom at Somerby, Lincolnshire, on Oct 81, 1828, 
was educated at Barrow Hill l^hool m his native 
county He was apprenticed to a surgeon at Somer- 
by, and became a student in Anderson’s Umversity, 
Glasgow, in 1847 Three years later he became a 
licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, of which he was elected fellow in 1878 
He received the degrees of M A and M D from St 
Andrews University in 1854, and m 1877 the senate 
(inferred upon him the honorary degree of LL D 
In 1856 he became a member, m 1865 fellow, of the 
Royal College of Physicians m London He was 
from 1867 a fellow of the Royal Society He took 
up residence m London in 1853, and after filling 
various positions in connection with hospitals and 
dispensaries, he was appointed in 1892 physician 
to the London Temperance Hospital He held 
vanous lectureships in connection with the Qrosve- 
nor Place School of Medicme, the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Glasgow Faculty, the College of 
Dentists, and other institutions, and in 1873 he was 
Croonian Lecturer to the Royal Society He gained 
the Fothergillian gold medal in 1854 for an essay on 
diseases of the fatus, and the Astley Cooper prize 
in 1856 for an essay on coagulation of the blood 
He presided over the meetings of the Social Science 
Association on several occasions, and in 1875 he de- 
livered an important senes of lectures before the 
Society of Arts on Alcohol He was knighted in 
1893, and died in London on Nov 21, 1896 Rich- 
ardson was an eminent pioneer in sanitary improve- 
ment, a staunch advocate of total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors, and he introduced many new anaes- 
thetics, numerous valuable drugs, and the lethal 
chamber Sec his Vita Medica (1897), a posthu- 
mously published autobiography 
RICHMOND, Sir William Blake, painter, was 
lx)m in London on Nov 29, 1843 He studied art 
in the schools of the Royal Academy, where he ob- 
tained two silver medals in 1867 Since then he 
has made many journeys to Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt in order to study the works of the ancient 
sculptors, architects, and painters Among his 
works are The Procession of Bacchus (1866-8), The 
Life of Woman (1873), a series of frescoes, Prome- 
theus Bound (1873) , Ariadne abandoned by Theseus, 
Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon (1877) , Her- 
cules releasing Prometheus (1882), The Ten Virgins, 
Hermes, and portraits of Gl^stone, Darwin, William 
Morns, Holman Hunt, &c In 1878-83 he was Slado 
professor of fine art at Oxfoid, and in 1888 he was 
elected A R A , becoming full academician in 1896 
He was created a knight bachelor in 1897, al^out 
the time when he began the work of decorating the 
interior of St Paul’s Cathedral In 1899 he became 
president of the Society of Miniature Painters 
RICKMANSWORTH, an old town of England, 
m Hertfordshire, on the nver Colne, 18 miles north- 
west of St Paul’s (London), with an interesting 
Perpendicular church (rebuilt in 1890 except the 
tower), town hall, alms-houses, home for inebriates, 
&c Pop (1891), 4769, (1901), 6627 
RIES A, a town in Saxony, m the circle of Dresden, 
on the left bank of the Elbe, at the Jahne conflu- 
ence It has railway, machine, and carnage works, 
fo^es, &c , and carries on a large nver trade 
KIMU, a New Zealand tree {Dacrydtum cupresiti- 
num) of the yew family It grows to a height of 40 
to 80 feet, and from 2 to 6 feet in diameter The 
branches are pendulous and feathery, and the leaves 
slender and needle-like Its brown wood is valued 
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for general building purposes. The young branches 
make good spruce beer* The tree is also called red 
pine 

RINGED SNAKE, a harmless colubnne snake 
{Trapidonotus or Cotuber fwrfrwc), with teeth so small 
as to be incapable of piercing the skin It is com 
mon in England, being found in woods, heaths, and 
hedgerows. It feeds on frogs, mice, young birds, 
Ac., which it swallows alive It is torpid during 
winter Its length exceeds 3 feet, the head is of an 
ovate shape and distinct, the body long and cylin 
dncal, and the tail tapering and about one fifth of 
the total length Above, the colour is brownish 
gray tinged with light green, below it is bluish or 
leaden , longitudinal rows of black spots are found 
both a^ve and below The female is much larger 
than the male 

RIO GRANDE, a river of West Africa, which 
enters the Atlantic by an estuary opposite the Bis 
sagos Islands. Its upper course is not well known 

RIO-GRANDE DEL NORTE, a nver of the 
United States, rising in the San Juan Mountains in 
Colorado It flows east for a few miles, afterwards 
turning southwards into New Mexico From Paso 
del Norte it forms the boundary between Mexico 
and the state of Texas, and below Presidio it is 
navi^ble Near its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico 
are we towns of Matamoros and Bnwnsville The 
length from Presidio to the mouth is abiut 700 
miles, the total length being roughly 1800 Its 
chief tnbutary is the Rio Pecos, fioMung through 
New Mexico and Texas 

RIOJA, one of the western provinces of the 
Ar^ntine Republic, north of San Juan and south 
of Catamarca. It is well watered on the west, but 
in the east and south there are salt and sand deserts 
The climate is dry and healthy The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture and cattle reanng 
Excellent wheat, wine, and fruits are produced Pop 
(1900), 77,783 — The chief town is Rioja, at the foot 
of the Sierra Velasco, in the midst of vineyards and 
orange groves Pop 8000 

RIOUW See Rhio 

RI&CA, town of England, in Monmouthshire, on 
the Ebbw, about 15 miles to the west of Newport, 
with which it 18 connected by rail The parish 
contains coal and iron mines, a tinplate work, brick 
works, Ac Pop (1891), 7783, (1901), 9661 

RISHTON, an urban district of England, in Ijan 
cashire, 8 miles north east of Blackburn, with a 
modem church and chapels, an endowed school, 
|)aper and cotton spinning mills Pop (1891), 6010, 
(1901), 7031 

RITCHIE, Annk Isabella, writer of stones and 
other works, eldest daughter of W M Thackeray, 
was born in London in 1837, and educated at Pans 
and Kensington In 1877 she marned her cousin, 
Mr Richmond Thackeray Ritchie, of the Civil Ser 
vice She began her career as an authoress by 
writing stones for the Comhill Magazine while her 
father was editor of that pcnodical, and in 1863 
published her first Iwok, The Story of Eh/abeth 
It was followed by The Village on the Cliff (1865), 
To Esther, and other Sketches (1869), Old Ken 
sington (1873), Toilers and Spinsters, and other 
Essays (1873), Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stones 
(1874), Miss Angel (1875, the heroine being Angel 
ica Kauffmann, the painter), Anne Evans (1880), 
Madame de S^vigne (1881 — in Foreign Classics for 
English Readers), A Book of Sibyls (1883--dealing 
vnth Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Opie, 
and Miss Austen), Mrs. Dymond (1886), Records 
of Tennyson, Ruskin, and the Brownings (1892), 
Lord Tennyson and his Friends (1893), Chapters 
from some Memoirs (1894), and others In 1898 


she edited the Biographical edition of her father’s 
works, each of the volumes being accompanied by 
valuable matenal beanng on his life, the circum- 
stances in which the various works were written, 
Ac. 

RITSCHL, Albrecht, a distinguished German 
theologian, son of a Protestant bishop, was bom in 
Berlin on March 1822, and studied in the urn- 
vcrsities of Bonn, Halle, Heidelberg, and Tubingen 
lie qualified at Bonn as a lecturer in 1846, bec^e 
extraordinary professoi of theology there in 1852, 
and ordinary professor in 1869 In 1864 he accepted 
a call to the corresjnvnding chair at Gottingen, where 
he died on March 20, 1889 From 1874 he was a 
consistorial cxmiicillor In his early thesis, Das 
Evangelium Marcions und das kanomsche Evan 
^hum des Lukas (The Gospel of Marcion and the 
Canonical Gospel of Luke, 1846), he adopted the 
position of his master, F C Baur, but in the first edi 
tion (1850) of his Entstehung der altkathohschen 
Kirche (Ongin of the Early Catholic Church) he 
showed signs of divergence, and the publication 
of the second edition of the latter work in 1857 
marked his complete severance from the Tubingen 
school In the interval between the two editions 
he published Uber das Veihaltnis des Bekeniitnisses 
/ur Kirehe (On the Relation of the Confession to 
the Church, 1854), and his chief subsequent works 
are De Ira Dei (1859), Die christliche Lehre von 
der Reehtfertigung und der Versohnung (The Chns 
tian Doctrine of Justification and the Atonement, 
three vols 1870-74, 3rd edition, 1888-89), his chief 
work, Schlciermachers Reden Uber die Religion 
und ihre Nachwirkungcn auf die evan^lische 
Kirche Dcutschlands (Schleiermacher’s Addresses 
on Religion and their Influence ujkui the Protes 
tant Church of Germany, 1874), Die chnstliclie 
Vollkomracnheit (Christian Perfection, 1874), Un 
terricht in dtr chnstlichen Religion (Instruction in 
the Christian Religion, 1875, r>th edn , 1895), a 
succinct statement of his theological position, Uber 
das Gewisscn (On Conscience, 1876), Geschichte 
des Pietismus (History of Pietism, three vols 1880- 
86) Thcologie und Metaphysik (1881), Drei akade 
mische Rcdcn (Three Ac^emical Addresses, 1887), 
Fidcs Implicita (1890), and Gesammelte Aufsat/e 
(Collected Essays, 1893 and 1896) Ritschl founded 
a school of theology which is still of much import 
ance both in Germany and in other countries 
Starting from a subjective theory of cognition, 

I based u|M)n the philosophy of Kant as developed 
I in Lotze, he sought to eliminate the whole meta 
physical element from religion He was thus led 
to reject such doctrines as original sin, the Tnnity, 
the incarnation, whether historic or mystical, and 
the whole of natural theology, as of no religious 
value, and he denied the pre existence and miracu 
lous birth of Jesus He condemned mvsticism of 
every kind, regarding the relation of the believer 
to the Christian community, rather than his direct 
relation to God or Christ, as of vital import* 
ance for practical piety He laid stress upon the 
historical character of Christianity, but he held 
free views of inspiration, and admitted the most 
advanced criticism His view of the atonement 
was essentially the same as the * moral influence’ 
theory of liberal theologians Taken altogether, his 
system was an attempt to mediate between the 
vanishing matenal and judicial theologies of the 
past and the advancing spintual theologies of the 
future, and like all such attempts it has only 
temporary importance Perhaps the most distin- 
guished of the present German Ritschlians is Prof 
Adolf Hamack of Berlin See the life by his son 
, Otto (two vols 1892-96), Pfleiderer’s The Develop- 
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ment of Theology in Germany since Kant (1890, 
German edn, enlarged, 1891), and Die Kitschlsche 
Theologie kritisch beleuchtet (1891), Schon’s Les 
engines Hiatonques de la Theologie de Ritschl 
(1893), &c 

RITSCHL, Friedrich Wilhelm, German classi 
cal scholar, was born near Erfurt on Apnl 6, 1806 
After attending the gymnasiums at Erfurt and 
Wittenberg he went to Leipzig and Halle, where 
he devoted himself to classical studic^s In 1832 
he was appointed extraordinary professor at Halle 
University He subsequently held professorships 
at Breslau and Bonn, and in 1865 accepted a call to 
Leipzig Umversity, where he remained until his 
deatli, on Nov 9, 1876 His chief work is a cntical 
edition of Plautus’s Comedies (three vols 1848-54, 
incomplete, entirely remodelled edition, 1881-94, 
four vols ) His other works include Pirerga Plau 
tina et Terentiana (1845), and Piiscse Latinitatis 
Monumenta Epigraphica (1864) He also contn 
buted largely to philologica.! journals, and his papers 
have been collected and published under the title 
OpuBcula PhilologK a 

RITSON, Joseph, English literary antiquarian, 
was bom at Stockton on Tt ch on Oct 2, 1 7^)2, and 
died on Sept 23, 1803 He became a conveyancer 
in London and dtputy-high bailiff to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and e*dited many old and rare books He 
was noted foi his industry and integrity, but was a 
quarrelsome cntic He assisted Sir Walter Scott in 
the preparation of his work on Border Minstrelsy 
For some time iKjfore his death he was subject to 
nervous derangement, and at the last he was insane 
His chief works are A Select Collection of English 
Songs (1783), Ancient Songs from the Time of King 
Henry II to the Revolution (1790), a Collection of 
Scottish Songs (1794), RoVim Hood Poems (1795), 
Ancient English Metncal Romances (1802), &c 

RIVIERE, Briton, painter, was born in London 
on Aug 14, 1840 Ho studied drawing under his 
father, who was a drawing master at (Cheltenham 
College and afterwanls at Oxford, and while resident 
in the latter city he entered St Mary Hall, graduat 
ing BA 111 1867 and M A in 1873 As early as 
1858 he exhibited at the Royal Academy exliibition 
pictures with the titles Rest from Labour and Sheep 
on the Cotswolds, and soon aftei that date he worked 
as an illustrator for various English and American 
publications In 1870 he settled in London, and 
since then he lias been a constant contributor to the 
Royal Academy exhibitions In 1878 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1881 a full R A Many of his 
pictures have been engraved IIis strength, says 
one critic, ‘lies not in subtle harmonies of tone and 
colour, nor in what may be called the lync phase of 
desi^, idyllic invention and graceful movements, 
but m pathetic efforts, touching expressions, accom 
plished draughtsmanship, and in deep sympathy 
with the lives of men and dogs, the humoui and the 
tragedy that belong to them’ Mr Riviere is also 
known favourably as a sculptor by his Anatomical 
Lion (1888), A Dying King (a lion — 1894), and The 
Last Arrow (a lion hunting scene — 1896) In 1891 
Oxford University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D C L His wife is a granddaughter of 
Sydney Dobell 

ROBBIA, Luca Della See Della Robbia in 
Supp 

ROBERTS, Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, 
Bntish field-marshal, was born at Cawnpore, m 
India, on Sept 30, 1832 His father. Sir Abraham 
Roberts, served with distinction in the Indian army, 
and his grandfather, the Rev John Roberts, was a 
clergyman in Waterford, with which his family was 
associated for several generations His paternal 


great grandfather was John Roberts, architect of 
the Catholic cathedral, town-hall, and other build- 
ings in Waterford, and two sons of the latter were 
known as painters The wife of his great-grand- 
father was of Huguenot extraction The future 
field marshal was educated at Eton, the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and the East India 
Company’s cadet college at Addiscombe In De- 
cember, 1851, he was appointed a second lieutenant 
in the Bengal Artillery, and in Apnl of the follow- 
ing year he joined his regiment at Dum Dum A 
few months later he was apjKunted aide de camp to 
his father, who had receiv^ the command of the 
Peshawur division, and in due time was posted to a 
troop of horse artillery on the north west frontier 
His marked ability gave him a staff appointment as 
dejiuty assistant (juartermaster general, and he was 
offered by John Lawrence a post in the Public 
Works Department, but declined it in order to 
adhere to a military career Shortly before the 
outbreak of the great mutiny he met the celebrated 
John Nicholson The Punjab movable column 
formed to assist in (juclling the revolt was placed 
under the command of Brigadier (afterwards Field 
Marsh il Sir) Neville Chamberlain, who selected 
young Roberts as his staff officer, and he continued 
in this post when Chamberlain was succeeded by 
Nicholson He took part in the siege of Delhi, 
being wounded in the back at one stage of the 
fighting In September, 1857, he left Delhi at the 
head of a force boDnd for Cawnpore, where he 
arrived in Octobir after having narrowly escaped 
death at Agra He shared with distinction in Sir 
Cohn Campbell’s ojierations for the relief of the Luck- 
now garrison and others besieged in the Residency 
On Jan 2, 1858, he showed great gallantry m 
capturing a standard from two sepoys at Khudaganj 
at the risk of his life, an act for which he was 
awarded the Victoria Cross He took part in the 
reoccupation of Fatehgarh and in the operations 
connected with the SKge of Lucknow, which re 
established British authority He had been pro 
moted lieutenant in June, 1857, and m Apnl, 1858, 
he made over his office of deputy assistant quarter- 
master general to Wolseley and returned to the 
United Kingdom, where he marned in May, 1859 
Three nuinths later he was again m India, and in 
Nov, 1860, he became captain and brevet major 
In tilt Umbeyla (Amliela) campaign against the 
Wahabis on the north west frontier in 1863 he 
again served under Sir Neville Chamberlain 

He was a staff officer m the Abyssinian cam- 
jiaign of 1868, and took Napiei’s final despatches to 
London after the storming of Magdala Returning 
to Simla in 1869, he next saw service with the 
Lushai expedition of 1871-72 He had been brevetted 
lieutenant - colonel in 1868, and in 1872 he was 
created a Companion of the Bath He was deputy 
quartermaster general during 1872-75, and in the 
latter year he was nominated by Lorf Napier to 
the responsible post of quartermaster general, which 
he held till 1878 On the outbreak of war with 
Afghanistan late in 1878 Rolierts, who had been 
raised to the brevet rank of colonel in 1875 and was 
promoted major general in Dec , 1878, was selected 
to command the Kuram field force He began his 
advance into Afghanistan on Nov 21, and nine 
days later turned a strong position of the enemy at 
Peiwar Kotal Operations were suspended by the 
treaty of Gandamak, but the murder of the British 
ambassador, Sir Louis Cavagnan, led to a fresh out- 
break of war in 1879, and General Roberts again 
received a command After defeating the Afghans 
on Oct 5 at Charasia, 11 miles south of Kabul, he 
occupied the capital, but the insufficiency of his 
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force compelled him to retire for a time to Sherpur, 
2 miles to the north, until the arrival of Gough 
Sir Donald Stewart, after a danng march from 
Kandahar north-east to Kabul, took over the com 
mand. and Abdurrahman was set up on the throne 
News reached Kabul in the middle of 1880 of Ayub 
Khan’s victory at Maiwand and occupation of 
Kandahar, and on August 6 Roberts was de 
spatched with a held force of 10,000 picked men 
to recover Kandahar For fully three weeks he 
and his men were lost to human ken in a hostile 
country, but on August 31 they reached Kandahar, 
and on the following day Ayub’s force was com- 
pletely defeated The withdrawal of the troops 
was effected soon afterwards, and Roberts returned 
to England He was received with great rejoicing 
and loaded with honours. Parliament voted its 
thanks, and he was advanced in the order of the 
Bath from the Knight Commandership, conferred m 
1879, to the rank of G C B He was also created a 
baronet in 1881 

In the beginnmg of 1881 he was sent to South 
Africa to assume the duties of governor of Natal 
and commander - in - chief against the Transvaal 
Boers but peace was concludtcl ivhile he was on his 
way out, and on landing hi was at once recalled 
In November of that ytar he went once more to 
India to succeed 8ir Neville (Jhamlierlain in the 
command of the Madras forcls, a post which he 
held tiU 1885 From Novenilicr, 1885, till his 
resignation m April, 1893, he was commander in- 
chief in India, and with his dejmrture for England 
in the latter year there endcHl the long connection 
with that country which h< has described in his 
work. Forty one Years in India fiom Subaltern to 
Commander m Chief (two vols 1897) He had 
been raised to the peerage in 1892 as Baron Roberts 
of Kandahar and Waterford, and in 1893 he was 
created G C 8 1 In 1 896 he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Ireland, lieing at 
the same time sworn of the Pnvy council of Ireland 
In the latter year also he attained the rank of field 
marshal, having already liecn ]»romoted heutmant 
general (1883) and general (1890) He was created 
a Knight of the Order of 8t Patrick in 1897 
Towanls the end of 1899 he resigned his post in 
Ireland in order to take up the suiireme uimmand 
in the South African War after the disasters of 
Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso, and early 
in 1900 he arrived at Cape Town with Lord 
Kitchener as his chief of staff Aftei effecting the 
relief of Kimlnrley, capturing General Cronje and 
a large part of his force at Paardebi rg, and so assist 
mg the rehef of Ladysmith, he occupied Bloemfontein 
without opposition A delay of ‘^orae weeks was 
followed by a rapid advance north by way of Kroon 
stad and Vereeniging to Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
which were all occupied without opjiosition, though 
not without fighting on the way Incidentally he 
had provided for the relief of Maf eking by eolumns 
under Colonels Mahon and Plumer Towards the 
end of 1900 he resigned the command, after having 
annexed the republics by proclamation and declared 
the war ended, and he returned to England to re- 
ceive further bonouTs, while Lord Kitchener was left 
m Pretoria as commander- in chief Parliament 
voted him its thanks and a gift of £100,000, he was 
created a Km^t of the Garter, and he was advanced 
m the peerage to the style of Earl Roberts of Kanda- 
har, Pretona, and Waterford, and Viscount St 
Pierre Since 1900 he has been commander in 
chief in the United Kingdom, and in 1901 he was 
sworn of the British Pnvy council He has re 
ceived honorary degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Edmburgh Besides the work above 


mentioned he has written The Rise of WeDington 
(1896) His only son and heir was killed at Colenso 
(1899), and his peerage will now descend by i^cial 
remainder to his elder daughter 
ROBERTSON, Thomas William, dramatist and 
actor, was bom at Newark on Jan 9, 1829, and 
died m London on Feb 3, 1871 His parents being 
at tors, he earl;y wint on the stage, but was never a 
success. In 1863 bo settled in London, where for 
several years be struggled on with light literature 
In 1864 hi had considerable smitss with David 
Gamck, a play produced by Sotluni, but his fame 
rests on a series of plays prodiu od at the Pnnee of 
Wales’ Theatre (1866-70), including Ours (1866^, 
CaMe(1867), Play (1868), Schmil (1 S69), andMP 
(1870) Though snti icd at on their production liy 
certain cntii-s and niiknamed ‘cup -and saucer 
dramas’, they have dtservedly secured a permanent 
plact on the stage Casti is generally regarded as 
Ins mastequece His principal Dramatic Works 
(two vols ) were published in 1890 by his son 
ROCHEFORT, Hknrt (Vktor Hknri, Comte 
HE RooHEtoRT Lli^w), a Frtnch journalist, drama- 
tist, and politician, was bom in Pons on July ‘29, 
1832 Hen he at fust studied medicine, but im the 
death of his father, in 1851, he obtained a post in 
the prefecture In 1859 ht wrote for the Charivan, 
and he hi came one of the principal writers on the 
Figaro Having lieen dismissed from the latter 
jwst by order of thi ministry, he founded a weekly 
pajier called La Lanteme in 1868, in which he 
vigcvrously attai ked the emiieror and the ministry 
It was Rt ired early in its career by the jHilice, and 
Rochefort was fund and imprisoned In 1869 he 
was n tumid to the legislative assembly liy the first 
arrondisseinent of Pans He then started a new 
paper, the Marsiillaisi, and for its attacks on the 
impenal family he was sentenced to six months* 
iinprisonmint in Jan, 1870 After Si dan ho lie- 
canic a minilier of thi govomnunt of National T)e 
fence He fill! from Pans iii May, 1871, when he_^ 
foresaw the end of the Communt, of which he hadC 
been a vigorous supjKirtcr, but was arrested by the 
Vciwaillcs government and sentenced to trans- 
portation to New Cakdonia He escaped m 1874, 
and after the gem ral amnesty of 1 880 returned to 
Pans (July 12), where he founded his now journal 
the Intransigcant He was returned as deputy by 
the department of the Seme, Viut resigned his seat 
in Feb , 1 886 His influence suffered from his join- 
ing in the Boulangist movement, and by his support 
of the anti Semites during the Dreyfus agitation he 
foi felted the friendship of many of his political 
allies 

ROCK ROSE See Cihtur in Supp 
RODRIGUEZ, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
344 miles east of Mauntius, of which British colony <■ 
it 18 a dejiendency It is 18 miles long by 7 broad, ^ 
and has an aiea of about 45 sejuare miles The 
chmati 18 licalthy, but thc»*' arc frequent hum- 
canes The soil IB very fertile The exiKirts in- 
clude maize, beans, i attic, fish, poultry, and fruit 
The capital ih Port Mathunn, on the north coast 
ROEBUCK, John Arthur, English politician, 
was bora at Madras in 1802, and died on Nov 30, 
1879 He was called to the bar in 1881, and lie- 
carae a queen’s counsel in 1843 In the reformed 
l>arliament of 1832 he was returned for Bath as an 
advanced Liberal He lost his seat in 1837, regained 
It in 1841, only to lose it again m 1847 Sheffield 
returned him in 1849, and he represented that city 
till 1868 and again from 1874 till his death He 
defended the Crimean war, and it was by his 
motion to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the anny before Sebastopol that the 
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Aberdeen ministry was overthrown His denun- 
ciation of trades unions lost him his seat m 1868» 
but he regained it in 1874 He gave his support to 
the Eastern policy of Lord Beaoonsfield in 1878 
he was nominated a member of the pnvy council 
He published a work on the Colonies of England 
(1849) and a History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 
(1852) 

ROGERS, Hri^rt, clergyman and essayist, was 
born at St Albans on Oct^ 18, 1806, and educated 
privately He was apprentice to a surgeon in 
1823, but he afterwards studied at Highbury Col 
lege and became a Congregationalist minister at 
Poole, Dorsetshire, m 1829 Three years later he 
was appointed lecturer on rhetoric and logic in 
Highbury College, and in 1836 he received the 
professorship of English language and literature in 
University College, London He was selected in 
1839 to fill the chair of English language and 
literature, mathematics, and mental philosophy in 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham, and he held that 
office till his appointment, in 1858, as principal 
and professor of theology in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College He died at Pcnnal Tower, 
Machynlleth, on Aug 20, 1877 One of his earliest 
works was Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred (1826), 
and in 1836 he published his book on The Life and 
Character of John Howe From 1839 he con- 
tnbuted regularly to the Edinburgh Review, some 
of his contributions to that periodical being col 
lected in Essays, Cntical and Biographical (1874), 
and Essays on some Theological Controversies 
(1874) His chief work. The Eclipse of Faith, a 
piece of skilful dialectics, was published anony- 
mously in 1852, being followed in 1854 by a De- 
fence of The Eclipse of Faith, in which he replied 
to F W Newman’s reply to his earlier work He 
also edited the works of John Howe (1862-63, six 
vols ) 

ROGERS, Jamks Edwin Thorold, writer on 
economic history, was liom at West Meon, Hants, 
in 1823 He received his earlier education at 
Southampton and Kings College, London, whence 
he proceeded to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1843, 
graduating BA with a first in classics in 1846 
He was a staunch Tractanan and took orders shortly 
after graduating, but in 1870 he availed himself of 
the then recently passed Clerical Disabilities Relief 
Act to resign his orders For some time he remained 
at Oxford as a tutor in classics and philosophy, and 
ublished several works on Anstotle, &c In 1859 
e became Tooke professor of statistics and eco 
nomic science at King’s College, London, a post 
which he occupied till his dea% From 1862 till 
1867 he was Drummond professor of political eco 
nomy at Oxford, but owing to his advanced views 
he was not re elected In 1883 he became lecturer 
on economics at Worcester College, and on the 
death of Bonamy Price, in 1888, he regained his 
old chair, which he held till his death at Oxford on 
Oct 12, 1890 Rogers was very intimate with 
Cobden, for whose character and opinions he had 
a great admiration, and he also came into contact 
with Bright He sat for Southwark from 1880 to 
1885 as an advanced Liberal, and on the redistnbu 
tion of seats m 1885 he was elected for Bermond- 
sey In 1886 he stood for re-election as a Home 
Rule candidate, but failed to retain his seat His 
greatest work is his scholarly and exhaustive His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices m England from the 
Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the 
commencement of the Continental War (1793), 
published in eight vols 1866-93 Based on this 
colossal work is his Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages (1884, 3rd edit. 1890), and his other works 


include Education m Oxford, its Methods, its 
Aids, and its Rewards (1861), Histoncal Gleanings 
(1869), an edition of the Wealth of Nations (1869), 
Social Eocmoniy (1871), Complete Collection of the 
Protests of the Lords, with Histoncal Introduc- 
tions, Ac (three vols. 1875), The Bntish Citizen, 
his Rights and Pnvileges (1885), Holland (Story of 
the Nations, 1888), Relations of Economic Science 
to Social and Political Action (1888), The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History (1888), and Indus- 
tnal and Commercial History of England (1892) 

ROGGEVELD MOUNTAINS, a range in the 
south western division of Cape Colony, running 
north west to south-east with an average height of 
5000 feet They form a western continuation of 
the Nieuwveld Mountains On the northern slope 
the town of Sutherland is situated 

ROHLFS, Friedrich Gerhard, a celebrated 
African traveller, was bom on Apnl 14, 1831, at 
VeiG^sack, Germany He studied medicine in 
Heidelberg and Gottingen, and in 1855-60 he served 
with the French in Algiers as sur^on m the 
foreign legion In 1860 he travelled through Mor- 
occo dressed as a Mussulman, and exploied the 
Tafilet Oasis in 1862 In 1863, and again in 1865, 
he travelled in North Africa, making his way on 
the latter occasion from Tripoli to Lake Tchad, 
Bornu, &c , and finally to Lagos on the west coast 
He joined the Bntish Abyssinian expedition in 
1867 In 1868 he travelled in Cyrenaica, and in 
1873-74 he conducted an expedition through the 
Libyan Desert He travelled across North Amer- 
ica in 1875-76, and in 1878 he undertook a new 
journey to Africa, and penetrated to the Kufra 
Oasis In 1880 he visited Abyssinia He was 
appointed German general consul at Zanzibar in 
1884, returned in 1885, and died at Rungsdorf on 
June 2, 1896 His works include, among others 
Journey through Morocco (1869), Land and People 
of Africa (1870), Across Africa (1874-75), Journey 
from Tnpoli to the Kufra Oasis (1881), My Mission 
to Abyssinia (1883) 

ROHRI, a town of India, Shik&rpur District, 
Sind, Bomlmy, on the west bank of the Indus, and 
a station on the North-Western State Railway It 
contains the War Mub&rak, a building in which is 
kept a hair supposed to have formed part of Mo 
hammed’s beard The hair is shown to the public 
once a year, and miraculous properties are asenbed 
to It Pop (1891), 10,224 

ROHTAK, a town of India, capital of a district 
of the same name in the Punjab, 42 miles north- 
west of Delhi It has a local trade in gram, and 
cotton turbans are manufactured Pop (1891), 
16,702 

ROLLS SERIES, the series of English publi- 
cations issuing from the Record Office under the 
control of the master of the rolls It was begun in 
1857 in accordance with a scheme submitted by 
Lord Romilly, the master of the rolls at that time, 
and comprises most of the chief English chronicles 
and many highly important histoncal documents 
The editors of the volumes are among the most 
scholarly English students of English history, and 
their introductions are often of great value 
ROMANES, George John, distinguished scientist, 
was bom on May 20, 1848, at Kingston, Canada, 
where his father was a clergyman and professor of 
Greek In 1867 he enter^ Gonville and Cams 
College, Cambndge, where he pursued the study of 
physiology In 1873 he won the Burney pnze for 
an essay on Christian Prayer and Gener^ Laws, 
and about this time began his long friendship with 
Darwin In 1874-76 he worked under Burdon 
Sanderson m the laboratory of University College^ 
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London, and oamed out important researches m 
nervous excitabihty, which formed the subject of 
his Oroonian lecture m 1876 In 1879 he was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society In 1878 he 
published, under the pseudonym Physicus, a work 
entitled A Candid Examination of Theism, m which 
he took up a somewhat atheistic position Subse 
quently his views underwent considerable change, 
and towards the dose of his life he was engaged on 
A Candid Exammation of Religion, in which he re> 
turned to theistic beliefs. His notes for this work 
were published after his death, under the title 
Thougnts on Rehgion He died at Oxford on 
May 23, 1894 Romanes was an ardent supporter 
of Darwin and the evolutionists, and in various 
works sought to extend evolutionary principles to 
mind both in the lower animals and in man His 
chief remaining works are Animal Intelhgence 
(1881), Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution 
(Nature Senes, 1882), Mental Evolution in Animals 
(1S83), Jelly fish. Star fish, and Sea Urchins (Inter 
national Scientific Senes, 1885) , Mental Evolution 
111 Man (1888), Darwin and after Darwin (1892- 
95), Examination of Weismannism (1893), Mind and 
Motion, an Essay on Monism (1895) In 1896 ap 
peered a volume of Essays, and also his Life and 
Letters, the latter edited by his wife 

ROMANSCH, Rumonsch, one of the Romame 
family of languages, sjKiken in parts of Switrerland 
(Orisons), the Tyrol, &c In some parts it is known 
as the Zadn, that is Latin, which forms the basis 
of it The literature is mainly religious. 

ROMFORD, a market town of England, in Essex, 
on the nver Rom, about 12 miles K.N E of London 
It has a large brewery producing a well known 
ale, extensive market gardens, and important com 
and cattle markets Pop (1891), 8408, (1901), 
1 5,656 

ROMNEY, George, an English painter, was born 
at Beckside, near Dalton in Furness, Lancashire, on 
15th Decemlier, 1734 His father was a cabmet 
maker, and the boy learned this trade, but he also 
taught himself drawing and carved wood, and at the 
age of nineteen he Mas apprenticed to a jKirtrait 
painter at Kendal named Steele In 1757 he entered 
on his own career as portrait painter, and after a 
certain a^nount of local success went up to London 
(1762), leaving his wife (whom he married in 1756) 
and his two children in Kendal The following year 
he won a pn/e offered by the Society of Art for a 
histoncal painting, and he rose steadily m popularity 
until he held a position beside Reynolds and Gams 
borough as a portrait painter There were few in 
cidents of importance m the thirty five laWious 
years which cover the jienod of his life in London, 
except that he made two visits to France — in 1764 
and 1790 — and resided in Italy dunng the years 
1773-75 While in Italy he gave mum attention 
to the works of Correggio, and this, along with his 
study of the undrajied model, greatly influenced his 
after- work In 1783 Romney made the acquaint 
ance of Emma Hart, afterwards the celebrated Lady 
Hamilton, and she Ixicame the model from which 
he painted such well known pictures as St Cecilia, 
Joan of Arc, A Magdalene, A Bacchante, and Sensi 
bility Gradually he liegan to withdraw from por 
trait - painting, and give more time to histoncal 
and imaginative work In 1786 Alderman Boydell 
founded his famous Shakspere gallery, to which 
Romney oontnbuted a scene from the Tempest and 
the Infant Shakespeare attended by the Passions, 
while about this time he painted Milton and his 
Daughters, and Newton making Expenments with 
the rnsta In order to find room for these preat 
imaginative pictures he erected a large studio at 


Hammtead, which he oocnpied m 1797 But hia 
health at this time began to fail, and m the summer 
of 1799 he returned to Kendal utterly weakened m 
body and mind He had only seen his wife twice 
since he left her thirty-five years before, yet she 
received the poor imbecile and nursed him fmthfully 
until his death on November 15, 1802, The art of 
Romney displays a certam fltfulness of achievement 
which was due partly to the instability of his char 
acter, and partly to his defective early training His 
defects of technuj[ue are most appaient in his his 
toncal and imaginative subjects, it is only when 
we examine his portraits, and especially his female 
portraits, that wo find that beauty of form and subtle 
charm of colour which place him among the greatest 
portrait painters of the eighteenth century 
ROMNEY, New, a small but ancient municipal 
borough of England, in Kent, one of the Cinque 
Ports, 14 miles to the south east of Ashford, formerly 
on the coast, but now some distance inland, though 
m recent years several buildings have lieen erected 
on the coast It formerly had five parish churches, 
but only that of St Nicholas, restored in 1884, re 
mams. From the fourteenth century till 1832 it 
returned two members to parliament, but the First 
Reform Act disfranchised it Pop (1891), 1366, 
(1901), 1327 — Old Romney, 3 miles west of New 
Romney station, contains the old church of St 
Clement, of mixed Early English and Decorated 
styles 

RONTGEN, Wilhelm Konrad, German physicist, 
world famous as the discoverer of the Rontgen or 
X rays, was born at Lennep, in Rhenish Prussia, on 
March 27, 1845, and was educated at Zilnch under 
Kundt Qualifying as a lecturer in 1869, he went 
to Wtir/bur^ in the following year as assistant to 
Kundt, and in 1872 he removed to Wtrasburg After 
a short iienod as professor in the academy at Hohen 
heim, he was appointed in 1876 extraordinary pro 
feasor of j>hyHics in Strasburg University, and in 
1879 he accepted the ordinary professorship of the 
same subject at Giessen Since 1888 he has held a 
like jHisition in the University of WUr^tburg He 
has carried out several imjKirtant physiia.! investiga 
tions, but he is known chiefly by his great discovery 
of 189.5, for which see Radiography in Supp 
RONTGEN rays See R\DiOGHAPHy m SUPP. 
ROOT STOCK See Rhi/omk in Slpp 
ROSCOE, Sir Henry Enfield, a distinguished 
chemist, grandson of William Roscoe, the historian, 
was bom m London on Jan 7, 1833 Educated at 
Liverixiol High School, University College, London 
(B \ 1852), and Heidelberg, Roscoe on his return 
to England devoted himself to science, especially 
chemistry, m which he has done some most useful 
and brilliant work From 1858 till 1886 he was 
professor of chemistry at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and from 1885 to 1895 he represented South 
Manchester in parliament in the Liberal interest. 
Honours of all kinds have flowed in Ufion him from 
the universities (LL D Cantab 1883, D C L Oxon 
1887) and learned societies (Royal Society’s gold 
medal, 1873), and in Nov 1884 he was knighted 
He has sat on vanous Royal Commissions, such as 
those on noxious vapours, secondary education, and 
technical instruction, and in 1887 he presided over 
the Manchester meeting of the British Association 
In 1896 he was appointed vice chancellor of the 
University of London His works include Inves- 
tigations on the Chemical Action of Light , Lessons 
m Elementazy Chemistry, a very pojiular work 
which has been translate into many languages, 
Lectures on Spectrum Analjrsis (1869), and, with 
Professor Schorlemmer, a Treatise upon Chemistry 
(three vols 1878-89) 
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ROSEAU, the capital of the island of Dominica 
(which see) It is situated on the southern portion 
of the west coast of the island It is also called 
ChoHottetoion, 

ROSE BAY, the name of several plants, as, (a) 
the Nertum Oleander See Oleander. (&) The 
dwarf rose bay^ a plant of the genus Rhododendron, 
having handsome flowers (e) Epilobiuni anguati 
foLmrti, or French willow See El ILOBIUM in Supp 

ROSEBERY, Archibald Philip Phimrosl, fifth 
Earl oi, statesman and author, son of Anhilmld, 
Lord Dalmeny, and grandson of the fourth Earl of 
Rosebery, was bom in London on May 7, 1847 
He was educat(*d at Eton and Christ Church, Ox 
ford, and in 1868 he succeeded his grandfather m 
the earldom He made his hrat parliamentary speech 
in 1871 m seconding the address in reply to the 
royal speech, and in the following year he was ap 
pomted a commissioner on Scottish endowments. 
In 1874 he served on several committees, and in 
that year he was president of the Social Science 
Congress, then meeting at Glasgow He married in 
1878 Hannah, daughter and heiress of Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, but his wife died in 1890 He was 
lord rector of Aberdeen University in 1878-81, of 
Edinburgh University in 1880-88, and of Glasgow 
University m 1899-1902 In 1881 he succeeded Mr 
Leonard Courtney as under secretary for home 
affairs, but, resignmg m 1883, he became first com 
missioner of works in 1884 He again held office 
under Mr Gladstone dunng his short lived ministry 
of 1886, this time in the important position of aecre 
tary for foreign affairs Lord Rosebery at once 
accepted Mr Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule policy 
m that year, and was therefore in opposition during 
the SIX years 1886-92 In 1889-90, and again m 
1892, he did useful work as chairman of the London 
County Council When Mr Gladstone agam took 
offacc, in 1892, Lord Rosebery became once more 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and in this 
capacity showed a marked determination to uphold 
Bntish interests with firmness in south eastern Asia 
and elsewhere On Mr Gladstone’s retirement 
early m 1894 he became pnmc minister and lord 
president of the council, but his apjiointment met 
with much opposition from the more Radical section 
of his party, which adhered to Sir William Harcourt 
His attitude regarding Home Rule for Ireland, 
which he declared could not be achieved until Eng 
land, * the predominant partnei ’, was converted, and 
his support of tlie principle of a second chamber, 
were considered unsatisfactory by many of the 
Liberal party In regard to other questions of 
Liberal policy, Lord Rosebery gave a general adher 
ence to ‘the Newcastle programme’, laying special 
emphasis upon Welsh disestablishment, though ob- 
viously lukewarm ^on the question of Scottish dis 
establishment Several defeats sustained by the 
government m the early part of 1895, the last on the 
question of ammunition raised in committee on the 
army estimates, led to the resignation of the mimstry 
and the general election of that year, which resulted 
in a great tnumph for the Conservative Unionist 
party In October, 1896, Lord Rosebery resigned 
the leadership of the Liberal party, because, unlike 
many Liberal^ mcludmg Gladstone, he supported the 
new government in refusing to act vigorously in re 
gard to the Armenian atrocities During the trouble 
with France m connection with Major Marchand’s 
occupation of Fashoda in 1898 he supported the 
ministry m several public speeches Except on 
occasions of this nature, he maintained almost com 
plete silence in regard to political questions until 
Dec 16, 1901, when his return to political life was 
signahzed by a much-debated speech delivered at 


Chesterfield In this speech he defimtely abandoned 
the traditions of Gladstonian Liberalism. Education, 
housing of the poor, and the temperance problem he 
mentioned as three questions of urgent importance. 
He urged the Libert party to take up the ‘senti- 
ment of empire ’ , and in regard to the ^uth African 
war, while mainly defending the past pohey of the 
government, he declaied himself against the polw^^ 
of unconditional surrender, and m favour of a ‘ re- 
gular peace and a regular settlement’ brought about, 
if possible, by negotiation with the exiled Boer 
authorities in Holland He definitely threw over 
the Irish alliance, and in some utterances soon after- 
wards distinctly abandoned Home Rule, at least in 
the Gladstonian sense He refused to associate him- 
self with the Liberal party, but several Liberals of 
the Imjienalist type gave up their previously com 
plete adherence to tlu government’s war pohey and 
ralhed to him Thereupon a Liberal League was 
formed with Lord Rosebery as its president, its chief 
aim being apparently to ‘ imjienalize ’ the Liberal 
I>arty Lord Rosebery has been attacked by many, 
especially Nonconformists, for his connection with 
horse racing, in which sport he has been very suc- 
cessful In 1888 the University of Cambridge con 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL D In 
1892 he was created a Knight of the Garter He 
is generally recognized as a fiuent, graceful speaker 
on literary and historical subjects His published 
works are William Pitt (1891), Sir Robert Peel 
(1899), and Napoleon (1900), Insides a volume of 
Appreciations and Addresses (1899) See the over- 
eidogistic Lord Rosebery his Life and Speeches 
(1900), by T Coates. 

ROSMINI SERB ATI, Antonio, modem Italian 
philosopher, was born at Rovereto, Tyrol, on Mar 
25, 1797, and died at Stresa on July 1, 1856 He en- 
tered the priesthood and founded the charitable order 
of Rosminians, which has branches in Italy, France, 
Bn tain, and America He is regarded as the founder 
of modern Idealism in Italy The chief points of 
his system are fully treated in his New Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas (1830), translated mto English, 
1883 He was a most voluminous writer on religious 
and miscellaneous subjects as well as on philosophy 

ROTH, Rudoli von, German Sansknt scholar, 
bom at Stuttgart on April 3, 1821, studied at 
Tubingen, Pans, and London He qualified m 1846 
as a lecturer at Tubingen, where m 1848 he became 
extraordinary, in 1856 ordinary professor of onental 
languages In the last mentioned year he was also 
appointed head of the umversity library at Tubingen, 
and this post, together with hia professorship, he 
held till his death on June 24, 1895 He is best 
known for the great Sansknt-Worterbuch (Sansknt 
Vouibulary, seven vols , 1863-76) which he prepared 
in collaboration with Bohthngk, but he also pub- 
lished other important works, among them an edition 
of the Atharva Veda (with Whitney, 1855-56) 

ROTHWELL, a town of England, m Northamp- 
tonsliire, near the right bank of the river Ise, 14 
miles north by east of Northampton, with an ancient 
church of much interest, chapels, ancient market- 
house, hospital for widowers, &c , manufactures of 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements, &c Pop 
(1891), 3378, (1901), 4193 — Another Rothwell is 
a town in Yorkshire (W Riding), 5 miles south east 
of Leeds, with an Early EngliA church, ruins of a 
castle, manufactures of rope and twine, matches, &c , 
and coUienes adjacent Pop (1891), 6206 , (1901)9 
11,702 

ROUNDELAY, a sort of ancient poem, consisting 
of thirteen verses, of which eight are in one kind of 
rhyme and five in another It is divided mto 
couplets, at the end of the second or third of which 
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the begiBning of the poem is repeated The word 
i» now generally employed in a looser sense 

ROuNDEKS. a game played with a bat and a 
ball by two parties or sides, on a piece of ground 
marked off into a M|uare or circle or pentagon, with a 
batter’s station, and three (or more) goals or liases at 
equal distances On the Ml being thrown towards 
him the batter tnes to drive it away as far as he 
can and run completely round the goals, or ov er any 
one of the four parts, before the ball can be thrown 
back to the Imtting station The batter is declared 
out if he fails to secure a run after having had three 
balls, if a fielder returns the liall so as to strike him 
while running, or if the ball from his liat is caught in 
the air by one of the fielders See Bask Ball in Sl pp 

ROUTH, Edward John, wnteron dynamics and 
statics, was bom m Quebec on Jan 20, 1831 lieing 
son of Sir Randolph Routh, KCB, commissary 
general to the forces Coming to England in 1842, 
he studied at Umversity College, London, where he 
graduated M.A after a distinguished career in 
mathematics Prom London he went to Cambridge 
where he studied at St John’s and Beterhousc 
Colleges, graduating as stiiior wrangler in 18‘)4 
Soon afterwards he became a lecturer on mathe 
matics at Cambridge, and continued coaching for 
the tnjios till 1888 Among his seven hundred 
pupils were no less than five hundred wranglers, 
twenty seven of these being stmior wruiglers He 
18 a meml>er of many learned societies and has 
received the honorary degive of LL 1) fiorn the 
University of Glasgow (187^) His published wcirks 
include a well known treatise on Rigid Itynamics 
(1860, two vols ), Stability of a Given State of 
Motion (Adams Piize Essay, 1877), Analytical 
Statics (1891, two vols ), Dynamics of a Particle 
(1898), and many pa|Hrs in mathematical journals, 
&e His wife is the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
George' Airy 

ROWLEY REGIS, a town of England, in West 
Staffordshire, 8 miles wt st from Birmingham There 
are several churches and dissenting pi ices of worship, 
and a number of schools The coal and iron trades, 
steel works, bnck and tile kilns, and malting are 
earned on here The district abounds with coal 
and iron stone, together with an excellent clay A 
hard rock known as Rowley Rag is obtained from 
the quames Pop ( 1891 ), 10 791 , (1901), 34,669 

ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS, the name 
now given to the* medical department of the Bntish 
army, organized under a Director General, assisted 
by an administrative staff of over eight hundred 
officers ranking as surgeon major generals, colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, &c , besides civil surgeons, quar 
ter masters, and apothecaries The corps in time 
of peace consists of nineteen companies liesides the 
depot The depot and three companies are stationed 
at Aldershot, two companies at Netley, and there is 
one company in each of the other military districts 
of the United Kingdom In all there are aliout 
forty warrant officers, nearly seven hundred staff- 
sergeants, sergeants, corporals, &c, and about two 
thousand privates The corps is employed in time 
of peace only in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, and not in India In time of war a surgeon 
IS attached to eveiy unit, such as the battalion, 
cavalry-regiment, &c , and under him are two trained 
ambulance men for each company, together with a 
corporal and a pnvate Each brigade of infantry 
or cavalry has attached to it a medical section or 
bearer company, consisting of a major, two captams 
or lieutenants, and fifty seven men, besides horses, 
wagons, &C. These are assisted hy a company of 
the Army Service Corps attached to the brigade 
While an engagement is proceeding, part of the 


bearer company forms a ‘collecting station ’ under a 
sergeant, and port forms a * dressing station * bejyond 
the rone of fare under a major, while the remainder 
is mainly occupied in i airy mg the wounded to these 
stations From the dressing stations the wounded, 
after receiving preliminary treatment, are taken to 
the tnld hiKpitaN of which there is one to every 
brigade, liesides others wnth the torjis and divisional 
trwips. Each has one hundred licds, and is under 
a Ueutenant lolonel, a majoi, and three otiu r officers, 
w ith one warrant officer and thirty tour men, assisted 
by a jmrt of the Army Service Corjis. The wounded 
are afttrwards rcmovi.d to stationary hospitals on 
the line of communiuitions, vvhith do not follow the 
movements of the tioops but those who are not too 
seriously injurtd an removed at onc*e from the 
held hospital to a gtmral hospital at the base 
There art two jicrmanent gcntral liosjntals in the 
United Kingdom, namely tTu Royal Vutona Hos 
pital at NitJiyand the Herlnrt Hospital at Wool 
wich The officers and men of the RAMC aio 
also employed in the various garrison hospitals, each 
of which IS undt r a surgeon with the rank of lit u 
tenant colontl major The duties of the RAMC 
an as varied and extensive as they are important, 
and the wonderful effieieiuy of its organization 
togethei with the unfailing courage and devotedntss 
of its meralH.iN on tht liattle ti( Id have done much to 
relieve the intnnsie horror of war, w hilst emphasiz- 
ing in tht noblest way its supnme illogiealness 
ROYAL COLLEGE OE MUJSIC, an institution 
(stabbshid m 1882 in South Kensington under the 
presuhiityof the Prime of Walts, ahtrwanls Ed- 
wani \ 11 It was endowed at its eommoncement 
by gifts to tlie amount of i;,126,000 Pupils of both 
sexts are luimitted either as fee paying students or 
as scholars or t xhibitiom rs There an fifty two open 
frtt stholarships and tltven close free scholarships, 
iMsidts the council exhibitions, the Savage Club 
exhibition, the exhibitions of the assot lated board 
of the Royal Aeadtiny of Music (which see) and 
the Royal College of Music, &e Prizes and medals 
are also awarded to the studtnts in accordance with 
the n suits of examinations The assoeiateship may 
be obtained by outsideis as well as pupils on passing 
a (pialifying examination, and entitles the holders 
to use the initials A R C M The professorial staff 
includes sevtial finimnt names 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, an 
institution founded in 1880 in pursuance of the pro- 
visions ot the University Education (Ireland) Act, 
1879, to take the placi of the Queen’s University, 
a similar institution established in connection with 
the Queen s Colleges (whieh see) llie Royal Uni- 
versity corporation consists of a chancellor, a senate, 
and graduates, the government being vested m the 
chancellor ancl senators, the latter not to exceed 
thirty SIX m number It has power to confer all 
such degrees and distinctions as are conferred by 
any university m the United Kingdom except m 
theology, and these may bo bestowed on all male 
and female students who have matrieulatixl m the 
university and passed the pi escribed exammations, 
no residence m any college or attendance at any 
course of instruction in the university being obli- 
gatory on any candidate for a degree other than a 
degree in medicine or surgery, the university in this 
resjiect resembling that of London An act of 1881 
provided for the payment of £20,000 a year out 
of the surplus funds of the Irish Church for the 
purposes of the university The university has a 
considerable staff of examiners, but of course no 
professors A certain number of exhibitions and 
scholarship are conferred on those who pass exami- 
nations with high distinction 
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ROYAN, a seaport and bathing town of France, 
m the department of Oharente-Inf^neure, at the 
mouth of the Gironde It has naval works and an 
important sardine fisheiy Pop (1896), 6864 
KOYSTON, a market town of England, m Hert- 
fordshire, 18 miles 8 s w of Cambridge Fop (1891), 
3318, (1901), 8517 

ROYSTONE, an urban district of England, in 
Yorkshire (W Riding), with an ancient church, 
grammar school, &c Pop (1'891), 2618, (1901), 4897 
ROYTON, a large village of England, m the 
county of Lancaster, adjoining Oldham on the north 
It has a town -hall with market hall adjoimng 
(opened in 1880), a parish church, several other 
places of worship, and a number of good schools 
Royton contains extensive cotton manufactones 
Pop (1891), 13,896, (1901), 14,881 
RSHEV, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Tver, on the Volga, carrying on a large river trafBc 
and hemp ginning Pop 35,810 
RUBINSTEIN, Anton Geigoryevttoh, a Russian 
composer and pianist, was bom of Jewish parents 
at Wechwotynetz, near Jassy, on Nov 30, 1830 
He received his musical training from his mother, 
and afterwards from a teacher m Moscow In 
1839 he made an extensive European tour, playing 
on the piano to enthusiastic audiences, and in 1842 
he visited England He then studied for eighteen 
months in Pans, studied and taught at Berlin and 
Vienna, and returned to Russia in 1848, where he 
devoted himself to further study and to composing 
until 1856 On his reajipearance in the concert 
room hiH fame was at once assured by his phenom- 
enal skill on the juanoforte, and his numerous tours, 
which extended to America, formed a senes of un 
broken successes In 1858 he established his head 
(quarters at St Petersburg, and assisted largely in 
the foundation of the Const^rvatoire in 1862, of 
which he was pnncipal until 1867 In 1869 he was 
ennobled b / the czar As a composer he was very 
prolific, Iwing especially happy in his pianoforte 
pieces Some of his symphonies, particularly his 
Ocean Symphony and Dramatic Symphony, have 
achieved considerable populanty His operas have 
had but a qualified success They are mostly on 
sacred subjects, including such titles as The Macca 
Ixjes, Paradise Lost, and Sulamith, and were com 
posed on anti-Wagnerian princij)lea He died near 
St Petersburg on Nov 20, 1894 He had previ 
ously ^blish^ an autobiography 

RUjDD {Leuctseus eryihrophthalmua)^ a fish of the 
carp family, having the back of an olive colour, the 
sides and belly yellow, marked with red, the ven 
tral and anal fins and tail of a deep red colour It 
IS c'ommon m Great Britain and throughout Europe 
Its average length is from 9 to 15 inches 
RUFIJI, or LuPiJi, a nver of German East 
Africa, entering the Indian Ocean opposite the 
island of Mafia It is formed by the junction of 
the Luwego or Luvu, rising in the Livingstone 
mountains north-east of Lake Nyassa, and the 
Ulanga or Uranga, nsmg farther north Near the 
confluence are the Shugali Falls, and some distance 
below the nver receives the Ruaha on its north 
bank It forms a large delta Some of the branches 
of the delta are navigable, and above it the nver is 
practicable for light l^ats for some 120 miles 

RURKI, or Roorkke, a manufacturing town m 
Sahdranpur distnct, North West Provinces, Hin 
dustan, on the SoUni, some 20 miles east of Sah&- 
ranpur, is the seat of the Gaines Canal workshops 
and iron - foundiy, and the Thomason Civil En- 
gineenng College Pop (1891), 17,876 
RUShDEN, a town of England, m Northampton- 
shire, with on ancient church of some interest, and 


manufactures of boots and shoes, Pop. (1891), 
7448, (1901), 12,460 

RUSKIN, John, English wnter on art, social 
economy, and many other subjects, and one of the 
greatest masters of English prose, was bom in Lon- 
don on Feb 8, 1819 His father was John James 
Ruskin (1785-1864), who came from Edmburgh to 
London in 1807, and with two others start^ in 
business as a wine merchant, and his mother was 
Margaret Cox (1781-1871), a cousin of her husband 
The elder Ruskin was a good man of busmess, * an 
entirely honest merchant* according to his son's 
epitaph, with fine literary and artistic tastes. He 
had studied painting in his youth, and throughout 
his life spent much in the purchase of works of art, 
and formed many friendships with artists His 
wife was a woman of fine character and strict puri- 
tanical religious views, and to her the future author 
owed his intimate knowledge of the English Bible, 
which more than anything else contributed to form 
his style Young Ruskin and his mother accom- 
panied his father on his annual business journey, 
and in this way, before he completed his tenth year 
he had visited the greater part of England and 
Wales and southern Scotland, and had seen many 
of the best pictures in private collections From 
1833 onwards for many years the annual journey of 
the family was made on the Continent, and Ruskin 
thus extended his acquaintance with natural scenery 
and with the works of the old masters His edu- 
cation in the special sense was at first conducted by 
his mother and private tutors at home, but he 
afterwards spent two years at a Camberwell school 
and attended lectures at King’s College, London 
He was also trained in drawing, and as early as 
1832 he came under the spell of Turner In 1886 
he went to Oxford, where he became a gentleman- 
commoner at Christ Church, but, partly owing to 
threatened consumption and partly to his own in- 
dividuality and tastes, his career there was undis 
tmguished, though in 1839, after two failures, he 
won the Newdigate pnze for a poem on Salsette 
and Elephants He graduated B A in 1842, and 
proceeded M A in the following year His first 
published works were essays in Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History on geological and allied subjects 
(1834 and 1836), and in 1837-38 he wrote for Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine on The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture (separately published, 1893) An attack 
upon some of Turner’s pictures in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in 1836 led him to formulate the plan of 
his masterpiece. Modem Painters, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1843 as by A Graduate of 
Oxford The second volume was published in 1846, 
the third and fourth in 1856, and the fifth in 1860 
(complete edition, imperial 8vo, with all the ori- 
ginal and three new plates, six vols, 1888, cr 8vo 
edition, with reduced plates, six vols., 1897) At 
first intended as a defence of Turner, the work from 
the first assumed a wider scope, and latterly became 
a comprehensive treatise on the pnnciples of art 
He sought to show the immense supenonty of the 
best m^em landscape painters, especially Turner, 
to all the ancients, and he supported the spiritual 
against the sensuous theory of art with an eloquence 
and a width of knowledge which have indeed wrought, 
as Sydney Smith predicted, * a complete revolution 
in the world of taste ’ The descriptions of natural 
scenery m the book are justly regarded as pnceless 
gems of word-painting, and the sense of the indis- 
soluble association of art with all other branches of 
human activity, so characteristic of Ruskm, became 
mcreasmgly marked as the work progressed His 
name was not put on the title-page tiiri851 
After the publication of the first volume of Modem 
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Painters he continued his studies and his travela, 
and it was during a visit to Vemoe that he definitely 
decided for Uterature as his mam work In 1848 
he married Ruphemia Chalmers Gray, the nineteen* 
years'oid dau^ter of a Scottish lawyer, for whom 
he had written in 1841 his fairy tale, The King of 
the Golden River (puUished 1851) His married 
life was not very fortunate, and in 1864 the marriage 
was annulled, and the lady married Millais m 1855 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849, 8rd edition, 
1880, cr 8vo edition, 1890) sought to do for archi 
tecture what he had already done for paintmg The 
title and arrangement of the book are characteristic 
of Ruskm’s whole artistic criticism All work in 
architecture, and in all else, should be illumined by 
the lamps of sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, bfe, 
memory, and obedience In 1851 he defended 
Millaw and Holman Hunt, two of the pre Raphaelite 
leaders, m letters to the Times, and in the same 
year he followed up this advocacy by a work on 
Pre Raphaelitism The Stones of Venice, his second 
masterpiece, began to appear in 1851 (vols. two- 
three, 1853, complete ^ition, three vols, 1886, 
cr 8 VO edition, 1898) This work, the fruit of 
much close study and arduous toil, is a worthy 
companion of M(>dem Painters, and in it, as in the 
earher work, we meet the moralist as artist The 
chapter On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, m 
which his economic teaching is distinctly fore 
shadowed, was repnnted by William Morns at the 
Kelmscott Press in 1892 In 1854 Ruskin came to 
know D G Rossetti, to whom he was a cxmsiderate 
and generous patron , and he was closely associated 
with F D bounce, Furnivall, and other Christian 
Socialists in the work of the Working Men’s College, 
where he taught drawing regularly for some seven 
years His career as a social reformer may be dated 
from 1867, when he published a senes of lectures on 
The Political Economy of Art (enlarged edition, 
entitled A Joy for Ever and its Price in the Market, 
1880, cr 8vo edition, 1887) His chief works of 
this kind are Unto this Last (1862, popular edition, 
1900), onginally wntten for the ConihiU Magarine, 
Munera Pulvens (1872, cr 8vo edition, 1886), 
partly repnnted from Fraser’s Magazine, Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne (1867, cr 8vo edition, 
1886), and Fore Clavigera (1871-84), consisting of 
letters to the working men and labourers of Great 
Bntam In these toe tendency to exaggeration 
IS clearly manifest, and for a time it stow in the 
way of the serious consideration of his views He 
laid especial stress upon the economic value of 
healthy, happy, honourable, self sacnficing life , he 
directed attention to the vital importance of the 
problem of distribution and the necessity of economic 
CO operation, the need for a genuine national system 
of education, old stfe pensions, and a radical solution 
of the housing problem was eloquently set forth by 
him In this work Ruskin always professed him 
self a follower of Carlyle, who was one of his 
warmest friends and admirers. Some of his books 

E ' ' i^ed after 1855 were collections of lectures. 

are The Two Paths (1859, cr 8vo edition, 
1887), Sesame and Lihes (1865, enlarged edition, 
1871 , cheaper edition, 1900), on r^ing and women. 
The Crown of Wild Olive (1866), lectures on Work, 
Traffic, War, and The Future of England (last not 
m first edition), and The Ethics of the Dust (1866), 
lessons from crystals. In the year (1867) when he 
delivered the Kede lecture at Cambndge on The 
Relation of National Ethics to Nation Art he 
was awarded the honorary degree of LL D by that 
umversity, and In 1898 Oxfora conferred upon him 
Its DC L degree. In 1871 he was elected lord 
rector of St. Andrews TJmvexsity 
VOL. XIL 


His father's death m 1864 put him in poaaeesion 
of £157,000 and a large amount of property, and 
enabled him neatly to extend the scope oi the 
philanthropic labours to which he had always been 
devoted His large hearted sympathy led him to 
befriend to the utmost of his abihty all whom he 
thought deserving of support, but he was especially 
generous in the assistance of artists and the en- 
couragement of art, and he gave much help to various 
educational institutions The penod from 1870 
till his retirement from active work is full of new 
schemes of social usefulness, some of them more 
generous in their conception than practicable in 
their execution, but all beanng eloquent testimon} 
to the absolute sincenty of his preaching of the 
gospel of social righteousness and service In 1871 
he founded the Guild of St George, and himself paid 
£7000, a tenth of his possessions at that time, into 
a trust for carrying on its work The basic pnn- 
ciples of the guild were * that food can only be got 
out of the ground and happiness out of honesty', 
and in connection with it he started agncultural 
settlements, some industrial enterprises, and the St. 
George’s (now Ruskin) Museum at Sheffield On 
the death of his mother in 1871 he gave up his house 
at Denmark Hill and purchased his well known resi- 
dence at Brantwood, on the shore of Coniston Lake 
In 1870 he was ap^mted first Slade professor of fine 
arts at Oxford, ana he held this post till 1879, when 
he resigned owing to illness, and again from 1888 
till 1884, when he again resigned blouse the uni- 
vereitv endowed vivisection His lectures at Oxford 
give the liest connected account of his maturer con- 
ceptions of art and form the matenal of the works 
Lectures on Art (1870, cr 8vo, 1887), Aratra 
Pentelici Six Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture 
(1872, cr 8vo edition, 1890), The Eagle’s Nest Ten 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to Art 
(1872, cr 8vo edition, 1887), Ariadne Florentina 
Six Lectures on Wood and Metal Engravi^ (1873- 
76, cr 8vo edition, 1876) , Val d’Amo ^n Lec- 
tures on the Tuscan Art directly antecedent to the 
Florentine Year of Victories (1874, cr 8vo edition, 
1890), The Art of England (1884), The Pleasures 
of England (1884), and Lectures on Landscape de- 
livered in Lent Term, 1871 (1897) He founded 
a drawing school at Oxford, and it was during his 
professorial penod that he tned the famous and 
exceedingly characteristic road digging expenment 
In 1878 he expenenced the first of several attacks of 
brain fever, and from this time his excessive work 
at an unnaturally high pressure caused his health 
to break down senously 1878 was also the year of 
Whistler’s libel action against him, in which the jury 
awarded one farthing damages The most notable 
work of his penod of final retirement, broken only 
by short journeys in search of health, is Pnetenta 
Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps worthy of 
Memory in my Post Life (1885-89, new edition, 
1886-87, and 1900, the last volume containing Di- 
lecta, or selections from his correspondence, Ac ) 
This fragment of autobiography bears little trace of 
mental decay, but is notable for bnlhant descnption, 
vivid recollection, and excellent portraiture of men 
whom he had known After 1889 he wrote nothing 
for publication, and on Jan 20, 1900, he died peace- 
fully at Brantwood His body is buned in Coniston 
churchyard 

Of works not above mentioned the following are 
the most noteworthy Frondes A^estes (1875), a 
senes of selected readings from ]|£)dem Painters, 
Poems (1850, pnvately pnnted, two vols., 1891, cr. 
8 VO edition, 1891), Examples of the Architecture of 
Vemoe (1851), Notes on the Construction of Sheep- 
folds (1851), on Protestant Christianity, Giotto and 
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hiB Works m Padua (1864, cr 8vo edition, 1900), 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting (1853, cr 
8 VO edition, 1891), Notes on Some of the Pnncipal 
Pu*tures exhibited at the R^l Academy (1855-69 
and 1875), The Harbours of England (1866, cr 8vo, 
1894), with engravings from drawings by Turner, 
Catalogue of the Drawings and Sketches of Turner 
at present exhibited m the National Galleiy (1881, 
cr, 8 VO, illustrated, 1899), The Elements of Drawing 
(1857, cr 8vo, 1892), lectures delivered at the 
Working Men’s College- Inaugural Address at the 
Cambndge School of Art (1868) , The Oxford Museum 
(1859, new edition, 1893), with H W Acland, The 
Elements of Persjiective (1859), lectures delivered 
at the Working Men’s College, The Queen of the 
Air (1869, cr 8vo, 1887), lectures on the Greek 
myths of cloud and storm , Love’s Meinie Lectures 
on Greek and English Birds (1881, cr 8vo, 1897), 
Mornings in Florence (1875-77, collected, 1889), 
Proserpina Studies of Wayside Flowers (1875-86), 
IXucalion Collected Studios of the Lapse of Waves 
and Life of Stones (1875-83), A Knight’s Faith 
Passage sin the Life of Sir Herliert Edwardes (1885), 
Guide to the Pnncipal Pictures at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Venice (1877, new edition, 1891), St 
Mark’s Rest the History of Venice (1877-84, col 
keted, 1884), The Laws of Fesole A Familiar 
Treatise on the Elementary Pnnciph s and Practice 
of Drawing and Painting (1877-78), Notes on the 
Drawings by Turner exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallenes (1878, new edition, 1900), Let 
tfrs to the Clergy on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Church (1879), Arrows of the Chace (1880), a col 
lection of newspaper letters. Our Fathers have told 
us. Sketches of the History of OhnsUndom Part i. 
The Bible of Amiens (1880-85), The Storm Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century Two Lectures delivered 
in the London Institution (1884), On the Old Road 
(three vols , 1885), a collection of miscellaneous writ 
ingH, Hortus Imlusus (1887), letters to the Misses 
Mary and Susie Beever, Three Letters and an Essay, 
1836-41, found in his Tutor’s Desk (1898), Vtrona 
and other Lectures (1894), and Letters addressed 
to a College Friend during the Years 1840-45 (1894) 
In 1871 a collective edition of his works was liegun, 
but it ex tend t d to only eleven volumes Mr E T 
Cook is supervising a new compkte edition of his 
works Thtrc is a complete bibliography by T .T 
Wise and J P Smart (1898) Ruskin prepared the 
plates, or at least the drawings for many of his own 
works and he also painted somt landstapes, chiefly 
in water colour A loan exhibition of his dra\\ mgs 
was held in the Royal Water Colour Soeiety’s rooms 
in 1901 

To what has already been said of the work and 
message of Ruskm little med be added He was 
essentially a prfiphet, on fire with the enthusiasm 
of humanity, almost fierce in his opposition to every 
kmd of insincerity and injustice His early n 
ligious views were narrow, but in middle life he 
advanced to a broadly hlieral position of no dis 
tinctively Christian character, though in later years 
he added to his reli^ous liberalism a more definitely 
Chnstian element What he said of Modem Painters 
may be applied to all his work ‘It declares the 
perfectness and eternal beauty of the work of God , 
and tests all work of man by concurrence with, or 
subjection to that ’ His teaching has lieen spread 
throughout the country by many Ruskin societies 
and a Ruskin Hall for working men has lieen eatab 
lished at Oxford See Mr Cook’s article in the 
Diet Nat Biog (supp vol three, 1901), on which the 
above is based, W (> ColUngwood’s Life and Work 
of John Ruskm (two vols, 1898), and Life of John 
Ruskm (1900) I "Mxs, Ritchie’s Records of Tennyson, 


Ruskm, and Browmng (1892), Spielmann’s John 
Ruskm (1900), Harrison’s Tennyson, Ruskm, Mill, 
and Others (1899), W M Rossetti’s Ruskm, Ros- 
setti, and Pre Haphaehtism (1899), Cook’s Studies 
m Ruskin (2nd edition, 1891), Hobson’s John 
Ruskm, Social Reformer (1898), Mallock’s New 
Republic (1881 — Herbert stands for Ruskm), Size- 
ranne’s Ruskm et la Religion de la Beauts (1897, 
Eng trans, 1899), W Smart’s A Disciple of Plato 
(1883), Waldstein’s The Work of John Ruskm 
(1894), and Mather’s Life and Teaching of John 
Ruskin (6th edition, 1898) 

RUSSELL, John Scott, engineer and naval 
architect, was the son of a Scotch clergyman, and 
was Ixira at Glasgow (Parkhead) on May 8, 1808 
He received his education at the universities of 
Edinburgh, St Andrews, and Glasgow, graduating 
at the latter at the age of sixteen As he early 
showed a strong inclination towards practical me- 
chanics his father jiermitted him to be employed m 
the workshop of an engineer, and afterwards assisted 
him to prosecute his studies in cognate sciences 
In 1832 he held the temporary apjiointment of 
professor of natural phiIosoj>hy m Edinburgh Uni 
versity Aliout tlie same time he began his impor- 
tant researches into the nature of waves, and the 
resistance which water opposes to the motion of 
floating bodies He is credited with the discovery 
of the existence of the wave of translation on w hich 
he founded the wave line system of construction of 
ships introduced into practice m 1835 For some 
years he acted as manager of one of the largest 
ship building and engineering estahhshments on the 
Clyde (now Caird and Co at Greenock), but in 1844 
he removed to London, and became for many years 
a well known ship buildir on the Thames The 
most important vessel he constructed was the Great 
hastern^ the patidle engines and Ijoilers of which 
were designed and made by him He liecame joint- 
secretary of the Royal Commissioners for carrying 
out the Great Exhibition of 1851, and took a leading 
part in organizing it He was one of the earliest 
and most active ativocates of iron clad men of war, 
and joint designer of the first English sea going 
armoured frigate, the Warrior Russell was an 
active woikcr in other fields of engineering science 
Ht constructed, for instance, the vast dome of the 
Vienni Exhibition of 1873, which had the largest 
clear span (3b0 feet) of any building in the woild 
He was one of the founders of the Institution of 
Naval Arehiteets, and one of its vice presidents till 
tile day of hi8 death, which occurred at Ventnor on 
the 8th June, 1882 He is the author of a large and 
costly treatise entitled The Modern System of Naval 
Architecture for Ceimme^rce and War (1864-66), of 
a work on Systematic Technical Training for the 
English People (1869), and The Wave of Trans- 
Utiem in the Ocean of Water, Air, and Ether (new 
edition, 1885), besides other works and numerous 
important papers contributed to various penodicals 
RUSSELL, William Clark, novelist, son of 
Henry Russell, composer of Cheer, Boys, Cheer and 
other songs, was born in New York on Feb 24, 
1844 Educated at Winchester and Boulogne, he 
was a midshipman in the merchant service from the 
age of thirteen to that of twenty one His first 
sea story, John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, appeared 
m 1874 and was very successful, but he hM stiU 
greater success with The Wreck of the Groevenor 
in the following year Since then he has published 
a large number of novels, of which the following 
may be mentioned — An Ocean Freelance (1878), 
My Shipmate, Louise (1882), A Sea Queen (1883), 
An Ocean Tragedy (1890) , Alone on a Wide, Wide 
Sea (1892) , The Emigrant Ship (1894), The Convict 
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Ship (1895), What Cheer! (1896), List, ye Lands 
men’ (1897), The Two Captams (1898), Romance 
of a Midshipman (1898), A Voyage at Anchor (1899), 
The Pretty Polly (1900), and The Ship’s Adventure 
(1901) He has also issued several collections of 
short stones, and works on Nelson (Heroes of the 
Nations, 1890) and Oollingwood (1891) He was 
for some time connected with the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle under Joseph Cowen, but for several 
years, ending in 1887, he was on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph One cntic thus enumerates his 
strong and his weak points ‘His real love and 
knowledge of the sea and all its moods and ways, 
his capacity for putting his jieople in strange situ- 
ations and bnnging them through unharmed, his 
generally healthy and manly tone, and, on the 
other hand, his defective sense of humour and lack 
of power to control his extensive and peculiar voca- 
bulary ’ 

RUSSELL, Sir William Howard, war corre- 
spondent, was bom near Dublin on March 28, 1820, 
and educated at Tnnity College, Dublin He was 
called to the English bar in 1850 His connection 
with the Times began in 1843, he was war corre 
spondent during the Danish war of 1848, but it was 
his letters written from the Crimea in 1854-55 that 
first made him famous He w is present at Alma, 
Balaclava, Tnkerman, and the assaults on Sebas 
topol, and his letters were the chief means of mak 
ing public the condition of the army He was 
similarly engaged during the Indian Mutiny, the 
American Secession war, the Prusso Austrian war. 


and the Franco German war He accompanied the 
Pnnee of Wales to India as honorary pnvate seen* 
tary m 1876 His publications comprise The Bn 
tish Exjiedition to the Cnmea, Diary in India, My 
Diary North and South, My Diary in the Last 
Great War, Pnnee of Wales’ Tour, Docttir Brady, 
a novel, and Htsiierothen, travels in America. He 
has received many honours, including many foreign 
orders, and in 1895 he was kmghted 
RUTLAND, a town of the U^nited States, capital 
of Rutland county, Vermont, 117 miles NNW of 
Boston It iH an important railway junction, and 
has valuable white marble quafnis in its vicii>ity 
There are also manufactures of machinery, boilers, 
&c Pop (1890), 11,760 

RUWENZOHl, a group of mountains m Equa- 
torial Africa, discovered by Stanley in 1888, in his 

n t journey from the west to the east wast, when 
rought Emm Pasha away with him It apjiears 
to be a chain of heights about 20,000 feet m ele- 
vation, and 18 clad with snow and traverst*d by large 
glaciers It lies about 120 miles to the wc*stward of 
the Victoria Nyanra, and between the Albert Ny iti/a 
and Albert Edward Nyanra, having the river Sem- 
liki, which count (ts the two, on the west The 
snow line is aliout 13,000 feet above sea level It 
IS sometimt s idt ntihed with the Mountains of the 
Moon, 8]X)kt n of hy ancient writers 
RYAZAN Stt RIA/.AN 

RYTON, a town of England, in Durham, on the 
nvt r Tyne, 7 rnilcs west of Newcastle, with collieries, 
ironworks, &c Pop (1891), 5553, (1901), 8448 


S. 


SAADANI, a seaport of German East Africa, 
opposite the island of Zan/ilxir Pop about 10,000 
SAARGEMUND (French Sarrnjuemine9,\ a gar- 
rison town in Alsace Lorraine at the junction of 
the Saar and the Blics It manufactures silk and 
silk plushes Pop (1895), 13,888, (1900), 14,680 
SAAZ, or Saat/, a town of Bohemia, on the 
nght bank of the Egci, whn h is crossed hero by a 
chain bridge It is in a fertile district and has an 
important trade in hops It is an old town and 
has a church dating from 1206 Pop (1890), 
13,200 

SABA, a small West Indian island, belonging to 
Holland, and governed as a dependency of Curasao 
It is one of the Leeward Islands, and is in alxiut 
the same latitude as Barbuda It consists of a 
■single volcano cone, furrowed by deep, wcxxicd, and 
fertile valleys, producing sugar, cotton, and indigo 
Area, 5 sciuare miles Pop 2065 

SABANILLA, a seaport of Colombia, serving as 
the port of Barranquilla See Barranquilla 
SABINE, Gknlral Sir Edward, K C B , physi 
cist, was born in Dublin, 14th Oct, 1788 Edu 
cated at the Royal Military Colleges of Marlow and 
Woolwich, he entered the royal artillery in 1803, 
and served m the campaign against the United 
States in 1813-14 Physical science, especially in 
the domain of teirestnal magnetism, began to in 
terest him at a very early penod of his career He 
accompanied the expeditions of Ross and Parry in 
search of the North west Passage, when his magnetic 
•observations gave the first great impulse to the 
systematic study of the phenomena connected with 
terrestrial magnetism In 1821 he commenced a 


senes of voyages which ranged from the equator to 
the Arctic Cirtlt, and dunng which he conducted a 
great numlxr of jxndulum expenments for deter- 
mining the hgurc of the earth The result of these 
expennu nts was published in 1825 For many years 
after this he < arried on a vast senes of observations 
in ordtr to venfy his theones in terrestrial mag- 
netism and the acctleration of the pendulum in 
different latitudes The results were communicated 
to the Royal Society and to the Bntish Association, 
to the foinur of which he contributed no less than 
forty papers His discoveries led to the establish- 
ment of permanent magnctical and meteorological 
observatories, those in the colonies Ixing for many 
years under his guidance He was elected to the 
Royal Society m 1818, was vice president in 1860, 
aiwl president in 1801, a ixisition which he held for 
ten years He was for many a year connected with 
the British Association, and filled tlie office of pre- 
sident in 1852 In 1859 he was made lieutenant- 
general, and he retireHl from the army with the rank 
of general m 1874 Amon^ the honours which 
General Sabine received for his labours were that of 
KC B m 1869, the Prussian order Pmir le 
the Copley and the Royal medals of tlie Royal 
Society, and the Lalande medal of the Institute of 
France He died at Richmond, Surrey, 26th J une, 
1883, at the age of ninety five His wife, who died 
in 1879, was the translator of Von Wrangell’s 
Narrative of an Expedition to Siberia and the 
Polar Sea, 1820-23, an authorized edition — edited 
by her husband — of Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846-68; 
and Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, 1849 
SACCHARIN, a substance prepared from coal- 
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tar, first introduced to commerce in 1887 by its dis- 
coverer, Dr Constantin Fahlber^ of Salbke (Ger- 
many) Its sweetening properties are enormous, 
one grain of saccharin is said to sweeten distmctly 
70,000 grams of distilled water It is not a fer- 
mentable su^r, and is already in common use in the 
treatment of disease, as diawtes, for instance, and 
in many cases in which the palate craves for sweets, 
but in which ordinary sugar cannot without danger 
Vie ^rmitted Although not a food, there is no 
doubt that sacchann wul, to a certain extent, com 
pete with natural sugars, especially in confectioneiy 
and preserving The French Conseil d’Hygi^e et 
de Salubnte appointed a commission to inquire into 
the properties of saccharin, and their report, issued 
in 1888, states that its use m food would seriously 
affect the digestive functions, and recommends the 
government to prohibit its employment in alimen 
tary substances The discoverer and many eminent 
chemists. Continental and Bntish, deny that sac 
charm is mjurious to the human system, and it is 
also asserted that the hostility to the new sweeten- 
ing substance emanates from those interested in the 
French sugar industry It is largely in use in 
Germany in the manufacture of confectioneiy, m 
brewing, &c 

8 ADDLE WORTH, an urban district of Eng 
land, in Yorkshire (West Riding), 6 miles east by 
north of Oldham, on the Manchester and Hudders- 
field Canal, with cotton and woollen manufactures, 
Ac Pop (1891), 13,477, (1901), 12,319 

SAFE, a receptacle for money, important papers, 
and valuables, usually of iron or steel, or of lx)th 
combined A safe to answer all requirements 
slKiuId be priKif against fire, explosives, acids, drills, 
wedges, and the other implements and opening de 
vices resorted to by burglars A fire proof safe need 
only 1)6 so constructed that, although ex])osed to the 
intense heat of a conflagration, its inner recesses 
remain at a sufficiently low temperature to prevent 
combustion of the contents A buiglar proof safe 
needs many other safeguards, and the history of 
safe making is mainly a record of struggles between 
the burglar and the safe manufacturer, the result is, 
that sates can now be obtained which are all but 
impregnable The safe consists of an outer and an 
inner wall, the space between being filled with some 
fireproof material, such as asbestos, silicate cotton, 
gypsum, Ac Alum and other substances yielding 
a lar^ proportion of water when decomposed by 
heat have obvious advantages as safe linings, and 
there are safes with vessels of glass containing 
water between the walls, these vessels being in 
tended to break and the water to be converted into 
steam when the safe is exposed to fire (See Firk 
Proofing ) The outside casing, which may be 
single or compound, naturally receives the greatest 
attention, and larious are the devices of manufac 
turers to render it sufficiently hard and solid to 
resist the finely tempered drills of the burglar To 
prevent wrenching, the door is secured by bolts 
moving straight or diagonally into slots on one or 
on all sides These bolts are moved by the door 
handle, and the lock key fixes them in their posi 
tions With the modem safe of the best kind the 
look may be said to be the only vulnerable point, 
hence much care and ingenuity have been expended 
on its mechanism The first great improvements m 
locks, as applied to safes, were due to Chubb of 
London, a name which still stands in the front rank 
of safe lock makers, but numerous patents, mostly 
of Amencan ongin, have heen introduced in recent 
years. Of these, the keyless permutation locks de 
serve particular mention, as they obviate the danger 
which arises from lost or false keys. Such lo^ 


allow of opening only after an indicator has been 
moved m accordance with a certain combination of 
numbers arranged before closing the safe Some 
safe-locks are so constructed that to be freed th^ 
require different keys on different days, some can 
only be opened at a certain hour, this being fixed 
on before the door is closed, whilst others agam 
require two or more keys in charge of different 
persons, in fact, the arrangements contrived to 
render the plundering of safes next to impossible 
are too numerous even to mention The connection 
of safes with electnc alarms in a vanety of ways 
forms another safeguard An interesting form of 
safe IS the Corliss sphencal revolving safe, com- 
posed of an inner and an outer shell, of which the 
former revolves within the latter llie inner shell 
forms both the door and the receptacle for contam- 
ing the valuables 

SAINTE CROIX See Cruz (Santa) 

SAINTE MARIE See Nossi Ibrahim in Supp 
SAINT HYACINTHE, a city of Canada, pro- 
vince of Quebec, on the Grand Trunk Railway and 
the Yamaska and Black nvers, 35 miles K N E of 
Montreal It is a thriving place, and contains a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, seminaiy, bishop’s palace, 
Ac Pop (1891), 7016, (1901), 9210 
ST JOHN, the thief town of the Bntish West 
Indian island of Antigua, on the north west coast 
A large part of the town was once destroyed by an 
earthquake The exports are chiefly sugar and pine- 
apples Pop (1901), 9262 
ST JOHN’S WORT (//ypmetira), a genus of 
plants lielongin^ to the natural order Hypencacese 
Numerous species are to be found in various parts 
of the temperate rone, mostly as small showy shrubs 
Yellow 18 the predominating colour of the flowers, 
which are five petalled, and the stamens are numer- 
ous and united by their filaments into three or five 
bundles The leaves and blossoms, when rubbed 
between the fingers, emit a strong, resinous aromatic 
odour and have a bitter taste, due to a volatile oil, 
iMissessing astringent and tonic properties, and which 
held a prominent place in the old pharmaco|)(eia8 
II perforatum^ to which formerly the name of St 
John’s wort was limited, has its leaves marked with 
pellucid dots, giving them a i)erf orated appearance 
II calyetnum^ jKipularly called Aaron’s beard, is a 
shrubby plant with handsome flowers, often planted 
in shrubbenes, Ac Its leaves are also dotted Both 
these species are found wild in Britain, though the 
latter occurs but rarely Other Bntish species are 
the Tutsan (// Androscemum)^ a large flowered kmd, 
and II elodes, a smaller bog species The total 
number of Bntish forms is about twelve 
SAINT KITT’S See Christopher’s (Sr ) 
SAINT MARY’S RIVER, the channel connect- 
ing Lake Supenor with Lake Huron, having more 
the character of a lake than a nver At Sault St 
Mane, or St Mary’s Falls, there is a fall of 22 feet, 
and to enable vessels to avoid this canals have been 
made both in the United States and in Canada 
The Canadian canal is the larger and more recent, 
and was completed in the latter part of 1895 
ST MICHAEL See Azores 
SAINT OUEN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Seme, about 2 miles south-west of 
St Denis. It has important manufactures, and is 
a busy nver port, witn large docks Pop (1896), 
30,715, (1901), 35,351 

ST PAUL, a small volcanic island in the Indian 
Ocean, in about 38* 43’ south lat , and 77" 31' east 
long It 18 some 40 miles from New Amsterdam, 
with which it was ceded by Bntain to France m 
1892 

SAINTSBURY, Gsoboe Edward Bateman, 
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English literary cntic, was bom at Southampton 
on Oct. 23, 1845, and educated at King’s College 
School, London, and Merton College, Oxford After 
about a year as assistant master in Manchester 
Grammar School, he was appointed senior classical 
master in Elizabeth College, Guernsey, in 1868, 
holding that office till 1874, when he went to 
Elgin as headmaster of the Educational Institute 
Two ^ears afterwards he embarked on journalistic 
and literary work in London, and in 1895 he was 
appointed to the chair of Rhetono and English 
Literature m Edinburgh University He has pub- 
lished a large number of books, chiefly on the 
literature of England and of France, of which the 
following may 1^ mentioned Pnmer of French 
Literature (1880), Dryden (Men of Letters Senes, 
1881), Short History of French Literature (1882), 
Specimens of French Literature from Villon to 
Hugo (1888), Marlborough (English Worthies, 
1885), Specimens of English Prose Style from 
Malory to Macaulay (1885), Manchester (1887), 
History of Elizabethan Literature (1887), Essays 
in English Literature 1780-1860 (1891), Essays 
on French Novelists (1891), Miscellaneous Essays 
(1892), The Earl of Derby (Queen’s Prime Min- 
isters, 1892), Corrected Impressions (1895), Nine 
teenth Century Literature (1896), The Flounshmg 
of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (1897), 
Sir Walter Scott (1897), A Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature (1898), Matthew Arnold (1899), 
A History of Criticism (vol i, 1900), and The 
Earher Renaissance (1901) Besides these he has 
edited Political Pamphlets, A Calendar of Verse, 
Tales of Mystery, various classics, &c 
ST THOMAS, a thriving town of Canada, in 
the province of Ontario, 9 miles north of Lake Erie 
and 15 south of London, with various industnes 
and an active trade It is an important railway 
centre Pop (1891), 10,366, (1901), 11,485 

SAKAI, a town of Japan, on the north west 
coast of Hondo, some 90 miles north by east of 
Kioto Pop (1899), 50,203 
SALDANHA BAY, a bay of the Atlantic, on 
the west coast of Cape Colony, South Africa, 80 
miles north of Cape Town It is the finest natural 
harbour in the colony, with excellent shelter and 
anchorage at all seasons, but is at present little fre 
uented on account of scarcity of water and fuel 
t was formerly the chief Dutch naval station m 
South Africa. 

SALICINE, a drug derived from the Imrk of 
the willow It IS contained also in poplar bark and 
in the buds of the meadow sweet, and is employed 
in medicine for the purjiosc of reducing fever, and 
in the treatment of rheumatic fever It is also very 
useful for neuralgia and neuralgic headaches, esi^e 
cially when combined with 5 grains of quinine 
SALISBURY, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, 
in Mashonaland, near Mount Hampden It is 380 
miles from Beira on the cast coast, 272 from Bulu 
wayo, and 1633 from Cape Town, and is now in 
railway communication with each of these places 
It 18 in two parts, the Causeway and the Kop^e, 
separated by a space some three quarters of a mile 
broad The former portion contains the govern- 
ment buildings and the private houses, while the 
latter includes the business part of the town It 
has a cathedral and several churches, four hotels, 
a hospital, court-house, jail, stock exchange, and 
other buildings. In the neighbourhood gold and 
coal are found Pop , 500 whites 
SALISBURY, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas 
OOTNB Cecil, third Marquis of, English statesman, 
second and eldest surviving son of the second Mar 
quis of Salisbury by his first wife, the heiress of 


Bamber Gascoyne, was bom at the family seat of 
Hatfield on Feb 3, 1830 He is descended from 
Elizabeth’s mmister, Wilkam Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
but the marquisate dates from 1789 He was edu 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B A and became a fellow of All 
Souls’ in 1853 In the latter year he was elected 
(as Lord Robert Cecil) to the House of Commons as 
member for the family borough of Stamford, and he 
represented that place as a Conservative until 1868, 
when he succeeded his father in the jieerage In 1 866 
he was appointed Secretary for India in Lord Derby's 
ministry, but when Disraeli introduced his reform 
bill in the following year Viscount Cranbome (as las 
courtesy title then was) resigned along with Lord 
Carnarvon and General Peel He was once more 
placed at the head of the India Office in 1874, when 
Disraeli formed his ministry, and, as sjiecial am 
bassador, took a leading part in the negotiations on 
the Eastern Question In April, 1878, he was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office, and along with the 
Earl of Beaconafield he represented Britain at the 
important Congress of Berlin later in the same 
year For his services there he was created a 
knight of the Garter and received the freedom of 
the City of London He went out of office with 
his colleagues after the great Conservative dihdde 
of 1880, and on the death of Bcaconsfield m the fol 
lowing year he became leader of the opposition m 
the upper house He at first opposed the Irish 
Land Act of 1881, and he vigorously denounctd 
the government’s conduct in Egypt After oppos 
mg the Franchise Bill of 1884, he took part in the 
conference of party leaders which framed the two 
great reform bills soon afterwards passed When 
Mr Gladstone was defeated on a Budget resolution 
in June, 1885, Lord Salisbury formed his first min- 
istry, in which he himself took the office of foreign 
secretary The general election of 1885 led to the 
defeat of the Conservative ministry on the address 
in January, 1886, and Mr GltKlstone returned to 
power Lord Salisbury offered strong opposition 
to Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and after the 
Lilieral reverse at the jxills in 1886 he again be 
came prime minister and (after a cabinet recon 
struction) foreign secretary This, his second, ad 
ministration remained in office till 1892, during 
which time such important measures as the Local 
Government Act, the London County Council Act, 
and the introduction of free elementary education 
were passed into law In 1 888 he introduced into 
the House of Lords a bill for the reform of that body 
by the creation of life peers When the Liberal 
government under Lord Rosebery suffered defeat 
and went out of office in 1895, Lord Salisbury again 
formed a ministry, and at the general election of 
that year his party received an immense majority 
in the House of Commons He again assumed the 
res|>on8ibilitiea of the foreign office, and hod to deal 
with the Venezuelan boundary question and the 
attitude of the United States in regard to it, and 
also with the Armenian and the Cretan questions 
The China question also became acute during 1897 
The new Egyptian campaigns, the Fashoda inci- 
dent, and above all the South African War of 1899- 
1902, are other important events of Lord Salisbuxy’s 
third term of office (see Britain) In 1900 he ap 
pealed to the country on the South African policy of 
the government, and his party was returned wnth a 
large majonty After the election the cabinet was 
reconstructed, and Lord Salisbury gave up the for- 
eign secretaryship and became Lord Pnvy Seal In 
1902 he retired from his public offices, being suc- 
ceeded as premier by his nephew, Mr A J Balfour 
He has b^n High Stewaid of Westminster suice 
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1900, Lord Warden of the Cinqno Porte and Con- 
stable of Dover Castle m 1895-1900, High Steward 
of Great Yarmouth since 1888, Elder Brother of 
Trinity House since 1886, and chancellor of the 
University of Oxford smce 1869 In 1894 he was 
appointed an honorary student of Christ Church, 
Oxford Lord Salisbury has always taken a great 
interest in science, and m 1894 he presided over the 
meeting of the Bntish Association at Oxford He 
lost his wife, a daughter of Sir Edward Hall Alder 
son, in 1899 His eldest son and heir, Viscount 
Cranbome, bom in 1861, has represented Rochester 
as a Conservative in the House of Commons since 
1893, and liecame under secretary for foreign affairs 
in 1900 His youngest son. Lord Hugh Ricliard 
Heathcote Cecil (bom 1869), has Ijcen member of 
parliament for Greenwich since 1895, lieing well 
known as an eloquent and earnest defender of the 
interests of the Church of England 

SALT AIRE, a town of England, in Yorkshire 
(West Riding), on the nver Aire, 4 mihij north west 
of Bradford It is a mcxlel town, with well planned 
streets, and is named after its founder. Sir Titus 
Salt, who planted here his vast fat tones for the 
manufactuie of aljiaca, and built dwtllings for his 
employes The town contains several fine buildings, 
including a Congregational church, a Wesleyan 
church, an institute with gymnasium, library, &c, 
and schools There is also a fine public park, pre 
sented by the founder in 1871 The number of cm 
ploy* 8 18 about 3500 

HALT RANGE, a hill system of India, m the 
Jehlam, Hhahpur, and Bunno districts of the Punjab, 
deriving its name from its extensive dt posits of rock 
salt , greatest height, 5010 feet 
SALWATTI Hce Halawatty in Hupp 
SAL WIN, SalwkIuN, or Halwkn, a river of Bur 
mah, with a general north and south u>urst, parallel 
to the Irrawady, rising in South western China, and 
falling into thi Indian Ocean (Gulf of Martaliaii), 
the towns of Martalian, Moulmem, and Amherst 
being at or near its mouth The river <ourse is 
interrupti d by rocks and rapids, but vessels of the 
largest si/i‘ can reach Moulmem Vast quantities 
of teak aie annually floated down the Halwm and 
shipped at Moulmem for exjiort 

HALZBRUNN, a town of Prussian Silesia, 43 
miles by railway from Breslau, 1270 bet alxive the 
sea, with saline mineial springs, which cause a con 
Bidemble influx of visitors from May to Octolicr 
The waters are cold, are used iKith for liathing and 
drinking, and are recommended for gravel and gout 
Glass and porcelain are manufactured m the town 
Pop (1895), 7332 

HAMARANG, a town of .lava, on the north coast 
of the island, near the mouth of tlu Hamaiang nver 
Next to Batavia and Surabaya it ranks as the most 
important commercial port of .Java Its liarbour is 
not good, and large ships have to anchor at some 
distance from the shore The chief exjiorts are 
sugar, coffee, and indigo Pop in 1897, 84,266, of 
whom 3355 were Europeans and 11,870 Chinese 
HAMBOR, a town of Austna, in Gain lo, on the 
Dniestei, fully 40 miles to the south west of Lem 
berg It has salt and damask works, and is con 
nected by rail with Lemberg, Premsyl, and the chief 
towns of Austria Pop (1890), 13,586 
SAMBRE, a river of N E France and Belgium, 
a tributary of the Meuse, which it enters at Namur 
It rises in the French department of the Aisne, and 
also waters that of the Nord, having a length of 110 
miles It 18 navigable to Landrecies, whence a 
canal proceeds to Fire on the nver Oise 
SAMSO, a small island belonging to Denmark, 
situated in the Kattegat, between Seeland and Jut 


land The soil is very fertile The chief place is- 
the large village of Nordby Pop 6599 

SANATORIUM, a place to which people resort 
for the sake of their health, the term bemg specific 
cally apphed to military or civil stations on the 
mountams or table lands of tropical countnes, with 
climates suited to the health of Europeans There 
are many military and other sanatoria in British 
India. Recently a movement has been set on foot 
for the ecjuipment of open air sanatona for consump 
tive patients. 

SAN CRISTOBAL, a town of Mexico, capital of 
the state of Chiapas, 450 miles E s E of the city of 
Mexico It manufactures earthenware and coarse 
textiles, but the chief occupation is cattle raising* 
Pop aliout 12,000 

HAND, George See Dudevant 

SAN DAK AN, the capital of Bntish North 
Borneo, on the north east coast of the island It 
stands on the northern shore of a bay of the same 
name, and has an excellent land locked harbour 
which admits the largest vessels The town was 
formerly known as Elopwa Pop (1891), 6360, of 
whom al)out half are Chinese, only 114 bemg Bntish 

SANDAY, William, Anglican divine, was bom 
at Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, on Aug 1, 1843 
He received his earlier education at Repton school, 
and from it he passed first to Balhol, and afterwards 
to Corpus Christi College, Oxford He took a first 
in classics in 1865, and graduated M A in 1868 
He was a fellow of Trinity College in 1866-73 He 
was ordained deacon in 1867, pnest in 1869, in 1871 
he was ap])Ointed lecturer of 8t Nicholas, Abingdon, 
and in 1872 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Great Waltham, Chelmsford Ho liccame rector of 
Barton on the Heath, Hliipston on Stour, in 1873, 
and from 1876 till 1883 he was principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, Durham During the twelve years 
1881-95 he was Dean Ireland s professor of exegesis, 
at Oxford, and a tutorial fellow of Exeter College, 
and since 1895 he has been Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity in the saim university and a canon of 
Christ Church He has lieen examining chaplain to 
tht Bishop of Durham (1879-81), Whitehall preacher 
(1889-90), and Select Preacher in Cambridge Uni- 
versity (1880-92) In his attitude towa^s the 
modem criticism of Christianity and the Bible 
Piofessor Sand ay occupies a mediatmg position, 
with a biius in favour of conservative views His. 
lailiest published work was The Authorship and 
Histonc.al Character of the Fourth Gospel, con- 
sidered in reference to the contents of the Gospel 
itself a Critical Essay (1872), which was followed 
by The Gospels m The Second Century (1876), a 
reply to Sujiematural Religion A much abler and 
more important work is his The Oracles of God 
(1891), comprising lectures on inspiration and an 
estimate of modem Biblical criticism Inspiration 
was also the subject of his Bampton lectures of 1893 
His other publications include Two Present Day 
(Questions (1892), treating of criticism and of the 
social movement , The Cathohe Movement and the 
Archbishops’ IJeciaion (1899) , articles in Hastings* 
Dittionary of the Bible, commentaries on Romans 
and Galatians m Ellicott’s Commentary (1878) , a 
commentary on Romans (1895), &c. He is also 
joint-editor of the Vanorum Bible, and (with the 
Bishop of Salisbury) of Old Latin Biblical Texts 
(1886) 

SAN DIEGO, a rapidly rising seaport of South- 
ern California, U S , capital of San Diego county, 
and situated on a flne bay of the same name The 
bay was discovered in 1542, and the first settlement 
founded m 1769 , the present city, however, dates 
only from 1867 The excellence of the climate has 
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made it a favoante resort for invalids The county 
produces large quantities of honey, and fruit-culture 
18 extensively earned on There are also flour mills, 
sail works, planing mills, &c Pop (1890), 16,169 

SANFC)RD, city of Orange county, Flonda, on 
the south side of Lake Monroe, an expansion of the 
St John River, 125 miles south of Jacksonville It 
18 a rapidly increasing place and important railway 
centre Oranges and vegetables are shipped in large 
quantities Pop (1890), 2016 

SAN JOAQUIN, a nver of Oalifomia which 
rises in Mount Lydl on the east slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, flows south west for about 100 miles, then 
turns north-west and traverses the valley of the 
same name from the Tulare Lakes, joins the Sacra 
mento, and falls into Suisun Bay It has a length 
of 360 miles, of which about 100 are navigable 

SAN JUAN, a river of Nicaragua, Central 
America, forming the outlet of the Nicaragua Lake 
into the Caribbean Sea Its length is about 100 
miles, and in its lower course it divides into several 
branches, of which the chief is the Colorado At 
its mouth stands San Juan del Norte or Grey town 
See Nicaragua 

SAN MIGUEL, a town of Mexico, state of 
Guanajuato, on the Rio de la Lara, with manu- 
factures of woollens, saddles, weapons, &c Pop 
39 290 

S ANTAL PARGANAS, Thiw a district in the 
Bhagalpur division of Bengal, area, 6456 sq miles 
The Ganges, which bounds th( district on the north 
and partly on the east, forms also its chief drainage 
Various minerals, as coal, iron, and silver, have bien 
found in this district Pop (1891), 1,7 'i4, 196 The 
capital 18 Dumka The distru t is named from the 
Sant^ls, who form the most c haraett nstic portion 
of its inhabitants, and arc also found cist where in 
India They are one of the aboriginal races belong 
mg to the llravidian stock, are dark coloured, and 
mostly profess a religion of their own, in which the 
worship of a chief deity and suljordinate deities and 
a sort of ancestor worship play a chief part They 
live chiefly by hunting, and are exceedingly fond of 
flute playing, dancing, and singing 

S ANTAL WOOD, a dye wood obtained from 
Pterocarnus santalinus^ a leguminous tree of the 
East Indies, Madagascar, &c , also called sanders or 
Saunders wood and red sandal wood a 

substance obtained from it, is used in dyeing blue 
and brown 

SANTA MARTA, a town of Colombia, South 
America, on the north coast, a few miles north by 
east of the mouth of the Magdalena It is the 
capital of the department of Magdalena, and stands 
in a beautiful but rather unhealthy region Pop 
6000 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO, a town of the 
Argentine Republic, m the province of the same 
name, in a fertile district on the Rio Dulce Pop 
10,000 — The province has an area of 31,500 square 
miles, and is well suited for cattle-reanng and agri 
culture Pop (1900), 180,612 

SANTIPtJR, a town m Nadiya distnct, Bengal, 
on the nver Hooghly, about 46 miles to the north of 
Calcutta It 18 well known for its cloth manu 
factures, has an annual fair which lasts for three 
days, and a considerable local trade Pop (1891), 
30,437 

SANTO DOMINGO See San Domingo and 
Dominican Republic 

SANTONIN, Santonine (CisHwOs), a proximate 
pnnciple, possessing acid properties, obtained from 
the seed of a species of southernwood It is colour 
less, crystailizable, and soluble in alcohol, and in the 
fixed and volatile oils, and is one of the most eifi 


cacious vermifuges. It will act, however, only on 
round worms 

SAPODILLA, a tree of the genus Achras^ the A 
Sapottty belonging to the natuj^ order Sajictaceie, 
and found in the West Indies. The fruit resembles 
a bergamot jiear in shape and size It is often called 
nasebrrry, and is much pnred as an article of diet 
The l>ark of the sapcdilla is used in mtdiomc as an 
astringent, and the seeds as a diuretic 

SARDHANA, a town in the Mterut distnct of 
the North West Provinces of India, alxiut 12 miles 
N w of Meerut It wtis the former cajutal of the 
Begam Samru, and contains the Begani s resident e, 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, four Jain temples, the 
rums of an old fort, and other edifices Pop (1891), 
13,313 

SARDOU, ViCTORiKN, French dramatist, son of 
a schoolmaster, was bom at Pans on J8ept 7, 1831 
lie studied medicine and was for a time a tutor in 
philosophy, mathematics, and history, but he soon 
began his literary career by writing for reviews and 
cncyclojiaedias His first play. La Taverne dcs 
Rtudiants, failed at the Odcon in 1864, and for a 
time ht* abandoned the theatre, but on making the 
accjuaintance of Mme Dejaret he began again to 
wnte for the stage Since then his success has 
been great and constantly growing, and he has 
Dcome well known outside of his native country 
His plays are very numerous, but there are few, if 
any, real tragedies amongst them The following 
may lie mentioned as the most impoitant Les 
Patks de Mouehe (1869), Les Pres Saint Gervais 
(1862), Nos Intimts (1862), Les \ieux Garmons 
(1865), Seraphine (1868), Paine (1869), a historical 
drama, Le Koi Garotte (1^^72), an op^ra boujle^ set 
by Offenbach , Rabagas (1872), L’Onele Sam (1873), 
Ft*rreol (1876), Dora (1877), Lc's Bourgeois de 
Pont d Arty (1878), Daniel Rochat (1880), Divor 
90ns (1880), Odette (1881), Eedi^ra (1882), Tli^) 
dora (1884), La Tosea (1887), Cleopatre (1889), 
Thcrmidor (1891), in which he attacked the French 
revolution and so provoked much opjioBition , 
Madame Sans Gem (1893), Gismonda (1894), 
Mareelle (1896), Spintismc (1897), and Pamela, 
Marchande de Fnvolitcs (1898) Sc'veral of these 
pUys, from Ftdoia onwards, were sjieeially written 
for the actress Sarah Bernhardt (which set in SUPI ) 
He has also written the novels La Perle Noire 
(1862), La Terreur, and Carlin, the two last still 
unpublished, besides a few other works In 1877 
he was admitted a member of the French Academy 

SASINE, in Scots law, a term used to signify 
either the act of giving legal possession of feudal 
projierty (m which east it is synonymous with m- 
fe/tment), or the instrument by which the fact is 
proved There is a general office for the registering 
of sasines in Edinburgh See Infeptment in SurP 

SASKATCHEWAN, a nver of Canada, rises in 
the Rocky Mountains near Ion 116" w It is 
fonned by the junction of two main branches, called 
respectively the North and South Saskatchewan, 
which flow generally east to their junction, about 1 60 
miles north west of the north west angle of Mani- 
toba, whence the nver takes a curve north east and 
south east, and passing through Cedar Lake erniities 
itself into Lake* Winnipeg, after a course of about 
1300 miles muisuring along the South Branch, some 
70 less me asuring along the North It flows through 
a region yielding coal, salt, iron, gold, &c, and 
now attracting numerous settlers From the South 
Branch of this great nver north west to Peace River 
the climate is ^apted to the growth of wheat, and 
the valley of the river is said to be fitted to sustain 
as dense an agricultural population as any area of 
equal extent on the face of the globe. The mam 
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stream and its branches afford about 1000 miles of 
navigable waterway, sjid steamers now ply on it 
The nver mves name to a district and future pro> 
Vince in Sie North-West Temtones of Can^a« 
bounded on the south by Assmiboia^ east Lake 
Winnipeg and Nelson River, north by the 55th 
parallel, and west Alberta , area, 107,092 souare 
miles, pop. (1891), 11,150, (1901), 25,679 The 
capital IS Battleford, the other chief town being 
Pnnoe Albert 

SAITRY-PIKE, a fish oi the genus Seomberetox^ 
family Scomberesocidae, and order Phaiyngognathi, 
having a greatly-elongated body covered with minute 
scales The jaws are prolonged mto a long sharp 
beak One species {8 sourus), about 15 inches long, 
occurs plentifully on the Bntish coasts, frequenting 
firths in shoals so dense that it may be taken in 
pailfuls In order to escape the pursuit of the por 
poise and lar^e fishes it often leaps out of the water 
or skims rapidly along the surface, whence it has 
obtained the name of tktpper See Pike 

SAVAGE ISLAND, or Niug, a small upraised 
coral island in the Pacific Ocean, situated between 
the Samoan and Tonga groups in about long 170° w 
It IS about 9 miles long and very fertile, and is in 
habited by a mixed Samoan and Melanesian jiopula 
tion, who have all been chnstianized They are a 
^ntle and intelligent people, and speak a l^moan 
dialect Pop over 5000 

SAVAII, the largest of the Samoan islands, be- 
longing to Germany, about 40 miles long, and having 
an area of about 657 square miles It is mostly 
sterile, being covered with the products of recent 
volcanic action There are many extinct craters, 
some of which, as that of Mua, reach a great eleva 
tion Pop 12,500 

SAXON ARCHITECTURE, the earliest stage 
of native English architecture, its period being from 
the conversion of England to Christianity till the 
Conquest or near it, when Norman architecture 
began to prevail (7th to 11th century) The few 
relics left us of this style exhibit its general char- 
acteristics as having been rude solidity and strength 
The walls are of rough masoniy, veiy thick, without 
buttresses, and sometimes of herring bone work, the 
towers and pillars thick in proportion to height, the 
former being sometimes not more than three dia 
meters high, the quoins or angle masonry are of 
hewn stones set alternately on end and horizontally 
(*long and-short’ work), the arches of doorways and 
windows are rounded, or sometimes these openings 
have tnangular heads, their jambs of long and short 
work carrying either rudely carved imposts or 
capitals with square abaci Sometimes heavy mould 
mgs run round the arches, and when two or more 
arches are conjoined in an arcade these are on heavy 
low shafts formed like balusters Window openings 
are often splayed both from the inside and from the 
outside, and the windows themselves are small On 
the outside of towers, walls, &c., there are often 
found slightly projecting pilaster like shafts, usually 
formed of the long and short work characteristic of 
the quoms There is still some doubt as to how far 
Saxon work in stone has survived, but it seems 
fairly probable that in a few cases we have real speci 
mens of pro Norman work completed or altered, it 
may be, in accordance with Norman ideas 

SAYCE, Archibald Henry, Assynologist and 
biblical cntic, son of an Anglican clergyman, was born 
at Shirehampton, near Bnstol, on ^pt 25, 1846 
He received his earlier education pnvately and at 
Grosvenor College, Bath, and in 1865 he &came a 
scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford He graduated 
with a first in classics in 1868, was elected a fellow 
of his college in the following year, and became a 


tutor m 1870 He took deacon’s orders m 1870 and 
pnest’s m the followmg year, and m 1876 he was 
appomted deputy professor of comparative philology 
at Oxford Since 1891 he has occupied the chair of 
Assynology in the same university He was a mem- 
ber of the Old Testament Revision Company, Hib- 
bert lecturer m 1887, and Gifford lecturer at Edin- 
burgh in 1900-01 In 1881 he received the honorary 
degree of LLD from Dublin, and m 1889 the 
honorary degree of D D from Edinburgh Professor 
Sayce is an eminent authonW on Assynology, in 
which he has done much valuable ongmii work In 
regard to the date and authorship of the Old Testa- 
ment books he stands between the higher critics 
and the extreme orthodox party On such books as 
Daniel, Esther, and Chronicles he is as *high’ as 
any other cntic, and even on the Pentateuch, where 
he in the main seeks to defend the Mosaic author- 
ship, he admits composite authorship and non his- 
toncity to some extent His larger and more im- 
portant works are An Assynan Grammar for 
Comparative Purposes (1872), The Principles of 
Comparative Philology (1874), The Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians (1874), An Elemen 
tary Assyrian Grammar and Reading Book (1875), 
Lectures on the Assynan Syllabary and Grammar 
(1877), Lectures on Babyloman Literature (1877), 
Introduction to the Science of Language (1880) , 
The Vannic Inscnptions Deciphered and Translated 
(1882), The Ancient Empires of the East (1884), 
Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (1885), 
The Inscriptions of Mai Amir (1885), The Ongin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Relimon 
of the Ancient Babylonians (1887), his Hibbert 
lectures. Life and Times of Isaiah (1889), The 
Higher Cntuism and the Verdict of the Monuments 
(1894), Early History of the Hebrews (1897), and 
Babylonians and Assy nans (1900) He has also 
written the following popular works The Monu 
ments of the Hittites (1881), Assyria its Pnnces, 
Priests, and People (1882), Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments (1884) , The Hittites (1889), 
The Races of the Old Testament (1891), Social Life 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians (1898), 
Patriarchal Palestine (1895) , The Egypt of the 
Hebrews and Herodotos (1895) , and Israel and the 
Surrounding Nations (1898) He contributed trans 
lations to the first senes of Records of the Past, and 
he edited the second series (1889), and he has also 
edited works by George Smith and others 
SCALE FERN, a popular name for a fern of the 
genus Oderach {C oJ^cinarum\ belonging to the 
sub family Asjilenieee of Polypodiaceee, and so named 
from the imbricated tawny scales at the back of the 
fronds These scales ser\ e to distinguish it at once 
from every other British fern It is found in chalk 
districts in some parts of England 
SCALE MOSS, a jiopular name given to the 
Jungeriiiannias, plants resembling mosses, and be- 
longing to the order Hepaticae See Liverworts 
SCHAFF, Philip, I) D , biblical scholar, was 
born at Coire, Switzerland, on Jan 1, 1819 He 
studied at Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin, and after 
travelling through several of the countries of Europe 
as tutor to a nobleman, became a lecturer in the 
latter university in 1842-44 He then went to 
America, where he was professor in the theological 
seminary of the German Reformed Church at Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.) from 1844 to 1863 In 1864-69 he 
was lecturer in several theological institutions, and 
in 1870 he became professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York This post 
he held till his transference in 1887 to the chair of 
Church History in the same college He died in 
New York on Oct 20, 1893 He was a prolific 
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writer, hia woito induding Hutoiy of the Apostolic 
Church (1853), History of the ChnatiaA Church 
(1867 , new and enlarged edition, seven vols., 1889 > 
92), Creeds of Christendom (1876), Rehgious Ency- 
clopedia (as editor), Aa 

SCHANDAU, a favourite summer resort in Saxon 
Switzerland, on the right bank of the Elbe, 21 miles 
S.B of Dresden Near it there are sandstone quar- 
ries Pop (1895), 3089 

SCHABF, Sir George, artist, was bom in Lon 
don on Dec. 16, 1820, his father being George 
Scharf, a Bavanan artist who had settled m Eng 
land Educated at University College School, he 
studied art under his father, and in 1838, after 
gaining medals from the Society of Arts, entered 
the Royal Academy schools In 1840 he visited 
Asia Mmor with Sir Charles Fellows, and again m 
1843 as draughtsman to a government exp^ition 
On his return he devoted himself to painting m oil 
and to book illustration, among the books illustrated 
by him being Murray’s Prayer Book, Macaulay's 
Lays, Milman’s Horace, Kugler’s Handbook of 
Italian Painting, Layard’s boolu on Nineveh, Keats* 
Poems, and Sir W Smith’s Classical Dictionanes. 
Hia extensive knowledge of art and archseolosy 
enabled him to render valuable assistance to the 
Crystal Palace authorities in planning the Greek, 
Roman, and Pompeian courts, and to Charles Kean 
in his Shakspere revivals of 1851-57 He was 
art secretaiy to the Manchester exhibition of 1857, 
and on the foundation of the National Portrait 
Gallery in that year he became its first secretary 
From this time onwards he made a special study of 
portraits, a subject on which he soon became a re 
cognized authority, and in 1882 he received the 
title of director of the gallery Three years later 
he was made a companion of the Bath In 1895 
he was compelled to resign his post owing to the 
state of his health, whereupon he was created K C B , 
but some weeks later, on April 19, he died at his 
house in Westminster His publications comprise 
Recollections of Scenic Effects (1839), a series of 
etchings illustrating Macready's Shaksperian and 
classical revivals , the part on sculpture in Wanng’s 
Art Treasures of the United KinfMom (1857), 
many pa^rs in the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he became a fellow in 1852, 
&c To Scharf ’s great knowledge and industry the 
National Portrait Galleiy owes almost its whole 
value 

SCHEELE’S GREEN, a grass green pigment 
consisting of a pulverulent arsenite of copptr first 
prepared by Schede It is used both in oil- and 
water colour painting , but in calico printing and 
wall paper manufacture it has been largely super 
seded 

SCHERER, Edmond Henri Adolphe, French 
cntic, was bom in Pans in 1815, and died at Ver 
sallies on Mar 16, 1889 He received his education 
at the Collie Bourbon and afterwards spent two 
years in England Returning to the Continent he 
studied theology at Strasburg, and in 1843 became 
professor of exegesis at Geneva, a post which he re- 
signed m 1850, and henceforward was a leading spirit 
in the liberal movement in Protestant theology 
During his stay at Geneva he edited La Reformation 
au XIX^ Si^cle He was elected to the Assembly in 
1871, and four years after became a senator, but it is 
as a cntic of the literature of the eighteenth and nine 
teenth oentunes that he excelled He contnbuted 
largely to the Temps, the London Daily News, &c , 
and his collected studies have given him the position 
of literaiy successor to Sainte-Beuve His Essays 
on English Literature were translated, with cntic^ 
introduction, by Prof Saintsbury (1891) 


SCHILLING, J OHAKN, German sculptor, was bora 
at Mittweida, Saxony, on J une 23, 1828, and studied 
art at Berlm and Dr^en. A travelling scholarship 
which he gained enabled him to visit Italy In 
1868 he became professor at the Dresden Royal 
Academy His chief works include the Four 
sons at Dresden, Schiller’s statue at Vienna, Maxi- 
milian’s statue at Tnest, War Memorial at Hamburg, 
and the German National Monument on the Nieder 
wald, opposite Bingen on the Rhine, with a colossal 
figure of Germania. 

SCHONINGEN, a town of Germany, in Bruns 
wick, 20 miles s E of Brunswick, with a salt work, 
chemical works, &c. Pop (1895), 8115 

SCHOOLS {Contxnuatwn) 

New South \Vale» —When the first settlement 
was founded in Australia, the instructions issued to 
Governor Phillip directed that 200 acres near every 
township should be reserved for the maintenance 
of a schoolmaster, but this was not carried out The 
Society for the Projiagation of the Gospel was the 
first to move in the matter of education It made, 
at the request of the first chaplain to the colony. 
Rev R. Johnson, a grant of £40 — £10 for each of 
four educated convicts who were to act as teachers. 
This was in 1792 From 1810 onwards schools 
were established by the churches, aided by state 
grants A board of education, consisting of one 
representative from each of the following churches, 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbytenan, 
and Wesleyan, was appointed to distnbuto tne sums 
voted for denominational schools In 1840 there 
was inuirporated a board of national education 
After this there existed a keen rivalry between the 
schools — both supported by state grants — under these 
two boards They competed for the same pupils, 
the progress of one often meant the decay of the 
other, there was constant friction and jealousy 
between them, and conseijuently unnecessary waste 
of money and effort In 1867 an act was passed 
which established one authonty called * the council 
of education ’, with power to make regulations for 
the control of public education This act reoogni/ed 
four classes of schools — (i) public schools, in locali 
ties where 25 children would regularly attend, which 
were, as a rule, to take precedence of all other schools, 
(ii) denominational schools , (iii) provisional schools, 
in places where 25 children could not be secured , and 
(iv) half time schools, at which about 10 or 12 pupils 
attended, and for which one teacher divided his 
time between two The local oversight of schools 
was provided for by the appointment of boards of 
not less than three members These were appointed 
by the governor on the recommendation of the 
Council of Education In 1880 was passed the 
‘public instruction act’, which provided — (i) that 
pnmary school education should be under the sole 
direction and control of a responsible minister , (ii) 
that teachers should be civil servants, and paid 
wholly from the public funds , (iii) all schools should 
be undenominational , (iv) attendance at school for 
140 days in a year should be obligatoiy upon all 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, and residing 
within 2 miles of a school , (v) school fees should 
be 3d per week, per child, but not more than Is 
for all the children in one family — parents unable 
to pay to have fees remitted , (vi) high schools for 
boys and girls might be established, in which the 
pupils should complete the public school curriculum, 
and prepare for the university; (vii) school children 
should travel free by railway to the nearest public 
school , (viii) four hours per day should be given to 
secular instruction and one to rehgious — to be given 
m separate class-rooms (or parts of school room) by 
clergymen or rehgious teachers from the different 
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denominationSy to such children as the parents wished 
should receive it, and, if no religious teacher attend, 
the whole four hours to be given to secular work 
The following classes of schools now exist — public 
schools, with pupils varying from 20 to over 600 in 
numlier, supenor public schools, m which higher 
instruction is given to those who have completed 
the course of the fourth class in a public school, 
half time schools, which arc established wherever 
16 children within 10 miltjs of a central point 
can be collected into groui>8 of not less than 8 in 
each — a teacher divides his time between two such 
schools , house-to-house schools, similarly conducted, 
but where the teacher divides his time between 
three or more, provisional schools, in remote and 
thinly-populated places , and evening public schools, 
where not less than 10 persons over 14 years of age 
will attend to receive primary instruition The 
subjects taught include — scripture and morals, read 
ing, wnting, arithmetic, grammar, history, geo 
graphy, object lessons, natural science, singing 
drawing, needlework, and drill In some sdiools 
Latin, French, geomctiy, algebra, mensuration, and 
trigonometry are taken To gam admission to a 
high school an examination must be jiasstd In 
these schools are taught ancient and modem Ian 
guages, literature, history, mathematics, physical 
science, &c Sixty scholarships arc awarded yearly, 
entitling the holder to grants of text Inioks and 
free education for three years in a state high school 
These may be compcUd for by any child under 14 
ytars of age There are also thirty full and twenty 
half bursanes for public school children whose pa 
rents are too poor to pay for their education School 
inspectors are chosen from the ranks of the tea( hers, 
they must hold the highest iiualification (mdudes 
university training), have succtssfully conducted a 
large school for several years , and have given evi 
dtnie of possessing the sjiecial qualifications recjuired 
for inspectorial work The local authority consists 
of not more than seven members appoint! d by the 
governor m council, and called a ‘public school 
board’ Its duties arc to rigularly visit, inspect, 
and report upon the schools in the ir charge , to sus 
jieiid any teacher for misconduct, when urgent, and 
to report to the Minister of Education, and to 
sec lire regular attcndanc e, and report those parents 
who are neglectful 

Cape Colony — When the English first took pos- 
session of CajH Colony, in 180b, there weie eight 
‘ common Dutch schools ’, and a Latin school and 
girls’ school, in existence In the common schools 
Europeans, Hottentots, and slaves were taught spell 
mg, reading, writing, anthmttic, singing, and the 
elements of religion (Dutch Reformed Church) A 
school commission was appointed, but did so little 
that in 1809 there were less schools and less pupils 
In consequence of a report, by the chief justice, on 
the state of education in the country districts a 
circular letter was sent to the various landdrosts, 
requiimg them to furnish reports on the matter 
The school commissioners thereupon drew up a 
scheme for establishing ‘Church Clerk Schools’ — 
so called because the resident church clerks were, if 
they successfully passed a test examination held at 
Cape Town, to be the teachers The money for the 
supjKirt of this scheme was raised by an appeal m 
a government minute for subscriptions , though the 
original intention was to impose a local tax The 
fund so raised was to secure ‘the incessant distri- 
bution of the Scriptures and the uniform progress 
of education ’ This necessitated a modification of 
the school commission, which was renamed the 
‘ Bible and School Commission ’ In 1818 the Bell 
and Lancaster system of momtorial instruction was 


introduced, and a school on this plan established 
m Cape Town To increase the funds of two free 
schools in Cape Town the governor (Lord Charles 
Somerset) levied a poll-tax on persons attending the 
races at Cape Town Engksn was substituted for 
Dutch as the language of the colony in 1822, and 
this led to the apjiomtment of teachers brought from 
Scotland, whose salaries were paid by the colonial 
treasury Free schools on the monitorial system 
were now established in country districts The 
education of coloured children was mainly provided 
by the various missionary societies, whose schools 
outnumbered all kinds of schools for white children 
Two of the six teachers brought from Scotland 
became ministers, one was appointed professor in 
the South African college, and only the least com- 
petent remained as a teacher Some of the schools 
were in charge of discharged soldiers Constant 
representations concerning the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of education were made to the government, 
and in 1837 a memorandum was prepared by the 
secietary and submitted to the governor The 
advice of Sir John Herschel, who was then residing 
at the Cajie, was sought, and he made some compre- 
hensive suggestions These were approved by the 
English government, and a new system of education 
was established, which provided for a superintend- 
ent general of wliuation, who was also the inspector 
of schools, ‘first dass’ schools in several places to 
jirovide both a primary and a secondary course of 
instruction , and ‘ second class ’ schools m smaller 
places to provide a primary course of instruction 
Primary instruction to be free in all cases, and a 
moderate fee to be paid for secondary instruction 
A library was to be attached to each school, and 
govcniment scholarships were to be given to poor 
deserving students Clergymen of any denomina- 
tion were to have the opportunity of catechising 
pupils whose parents desired it, but no pupil was 
to be compelled to attend for religious instruction 
A tiaining college for teachers was to be established 
in Cajie Town — though no student who went through 
this college liecame a school teacher By 1841 this 
system was fairly launched, and the Bible and school 
commission was therefore abolished In 1843 aid 
was given to ‘ schools at eligible stations among the 
agncultuial population of the country distncts’, 
thus liemg set up what were practically ‘third class’ 
schools With the introduction of representative 
government, in 1854, and the close of the eighth 
Kaffir wai, the native problem had to be considered, 
and industrial schools were established for the 
natives A pupil teacher system was formally or- 
ganized in 1859 Desire for further improvement 
and progress led to the appointment of a commission, 
in 1861, by the House of Assembly, and upon the 
recommendations made by it the present system has 
been developed 

The sujircuic authority for education is the ‘De- 
jiartment of Education’ in Cape Town, which has 
for its general policy the encouragement of local 
efforts for the extension and improvement of ele 
meiitary education, and it endeavours to co operate 
with such local efforts , it has also the duty of guid- 
ing and assisting higher education It dispenses 
grants and loans for school buildings, grants towards 
the annual expenditure of schools, on the principle 
of one pound of grant for one pound of local sub- 
scription, and grants to high schools and colleges 
The local authorities are in all cases what we should 
call voluntaiy managers, and may either represent a 
municipal board or divisional council, a religious de- 
nomination, or an undenominational party In the 
case of the first named, when they have guaranteed 
half the estimated annual expenditure for three 
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years, and have oomphed with the ordmaiy require 
ments of the Department of Education, the members 
of the board or council become, in virtue of their 
guarantee, the managers of the school or schools 
which they purpose to establish or support The 
board or council may, if they choose, ap{)omt three 
managers, who must be approved by the governor 
For the establishing of a denominational or unde 
nominational school, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of the district must be called , it must by them be 
decided that a public school shall be established, 
persons of influence and means living in the distnct 
must guarantee half the estimated annual expenditure 
for three years, from these guarantors are chosen 
those who are to be the managers, and these man 
agers prepare a scheme in which they state what 
school buildings they propose to erect, the names 
and qualifications of the teachers to be ap{K)inted, the 
rate of school fees to be charged, and the local re 
gulations pro^xmed for the conduct of the school, and 
the arrangements for its maintenance and manage 
ment If the Department of Eiiucation approves 
and accepts the scheme, it implies a guarantet that 
one half of the annual exjieuditure will be met by 
a government grant, in virtue of which the school 
must at all times be subject to visits from the 
government school inspectors The undenomina 
tional public schools are classified as follows — 
Class I , scluKils in which are taught reading, writ 
mg, arithmetic, algebra, English composition and 
grammar, political and physiuil gi ography, outlines 
of history, and the elements of natur il science, in the 
primary course, and the Greek and Latin languages, 
English literature, history, higher matlumatics, and 
one at least of the specific subjects — chemistry, geo 
logy, mineralogy, botany, animal physiology prin 
ciples of agriculture, in the secondary or superior 
course In a girls’ school (Class I ) thi subjects 
to be taught are reading, writing, arithmctu, 
English composition and grammar, outlines of his 
tory and geography, plain needlework, and lessons 
on natural objects, in the primary course, and 
English literature, history, political and jihysical 
geography, higher arithmetic, elements of natural 
science, laws of health, donustu economy, and a 
modern language other than English, m the second 
ary or superior course To be iii Class II a schcKil 
must teach, in a boys’ or mixed school, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, algebra, English composition 
and grammar, political and physical gtugraphy, 
outlines of history, Latin, and the elements of 
natural science Latin may be omitted whcie in 
struction is provided in one of the sjiccific subjects 
mentioned above, and m a modern language other 
than English In a giils’ school of Class IT the 
subjects are reading, writing, arithmetic, outlines 
of history and geography, plain needlework, and 
lessons on natural objects The subjects for a 
school to be of Class III must me lude at least read 
mg, writing, anthmetic, outlines of history and 
geography, and lessons on natural objects The 
schools m Class III correspond to our elementary 
schools, and are graded (m standards) m a similar 
manner In addition to the subjects just mentioned 
the curriculum includes English grammar and com 
position, woodwork, drawing, singing, needlework, 
recitation, and physical training Preparatory (in 
fants’) schools are connected with public schools 
and receive grants For every £20 of government 
grant to a Class I school, or £10 to a Class II school, 
the governor has the right to appoint as a free 
scholar one who would otherwise be unable to pay 
the fees. In a Class III school the governor has 
the right to appoint five free scholars, irrespective 
of the amount of grant. If the mhabitants of a 


district be too poor to pay the usual school fees, 
the government may give extra grants, and pay 
school fees for certain scholars Half the rent for 
school buildings and premises is paid by the govern 
ment, where managers find it impossible to become 
possessed of the necessary land and buildings. Dis 
tnct boarding schools arc established among the 
agricultural population, and aided by government 
grants Childien whose homes are not witliin 3 
miles of such schools, and whose parents are too 
poor to prtivide for tluir education, may receive 
grants in aid, not exceeding £12 i>er annum, from 
the government Day scholars must lx provided 
for m these district boarding sc hools Boarding 
departments are attached to day schools where ne- 
cessary Aid IS granted to mission schools as fol- 
lows — where there is a senes of schools, infant, 
juvenile, and industrial, the annual allowance shall 
lx £75, where tho children form only one school, 
£30, to schools at out stations, £15 Where a dis 
trict is entirely without schools, and the people on 
the farms are too jioor to pay for private farm 
schools, a circuit teacher is apjxunted His salary, 
and a cajntation fee for each scholar who passes an 
examination, is provided by the government, and 
the residents have to furnish him with free board 
and IcKlging Fnvate farm schools receive grants 
for each child under instruction of £3 or £2, accord 
mg as the teacher is, or is not, certificated, and a 
capitation grant of 10« , 15« , 20« , or 25« , accordmg 
as the children pass in the hrst, second, third, or 
fouith standards The farm or homestead must be 
not less than 6 miles from a public school, and 
there must be at least five children under regular 
instruction Grants are given to institutions and 
schools for the natives on condition that the teachers 
are propel ly qualified, instruction is given for not 
less than four hours daily, and tin average daily 
attendance is at least one hundred Industrial insti- 
tutions receive grants These institutions aic to 
encourage native youths to become skilled \c orkmen , 
to which end, after a year’s piobation, they must 
eiigagi to stay as apprentices for a period not more 
than tour yeais nor less than two, in one of the 
following trades — carpentry, wagon making, black 
smith’s woik, tailonng, shoe making, printing and 
bookbinding Similarly, grants are given to cn 
courage native females to liecomo habituated to 
and skilled in the perfoimancc of the duties of 
domestic civilized life After threi months’ pro 
bation they must engage to stay as apprentices to 
housdiold work for a period not more than two 
years nor less than one All apjtrentices must re 
ceive suitable elementary education, either in the 
morning or evening Boarders are received in these 
industrial institutions In every case the govern 
ment grant is mainly given towards teachers’ sal- 
anes Pupil teachers are employed in the schools 
on conditions almost exactly similar to those in 
England They may licgm at 1 i years of age, and 
when 15 years of age tliey may take what is called 
the first year examination, afterwards the second 
and third year examinations If they pass these 
examinations they obtain a third class teacher’s 
certihcato Another examination gives the second- 
class teacher’s certificate, at 18 years of age To 
obtain a first class teacher’s certificate candidates 
must, as a rule, possess a university degree, and 
have hod five years’ successful experience in actual 
teaching in a higher grade school Teachers who 
have served for five years, continuously and meri- 
toriously, in connection with the department of 
education, and are recommended by an inspector, 
become eligible for ‘ good service allowance ’ at the 
end of the sixth year of service, This consists of 
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an extra payment per year, ranging from 25 to 40 
per cent of the government grant paid towards his 
salary (so long as this is not greater than one half 
of the salary), according to the length of service (40 
per cent after fifteen years of service) There is a 
pension fund for teachers, to which they contribute 
6 per cent of each payment of good service allow- 
ance and ment grant 

Canada — ^The first school was opened in Lower 
Canada in 1616, and great efforts were made by the 
Jesuits and by the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church to establish institutions for secondary edu- 
cation, but not until after the conquest was there 
any movement on behalf of primary education 
Lord Dorchester, in 1787, appointed a commission 
of inquiry, and the result was a recommendation 
to institute a system modelled on that of the New 
England states, and embracing parish or village free 
schools, distnct or high schools, and collegiate in 
stitutes or a university, but the public mind was 
not npe for this liberal outline The chief difficulty 
besetting successive legislators has been the differ 
ence of population and creed, in the province of 
Quebec the French and Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominate, m Ontano the British and Protestantism 
The * common 8( hool ', for pupils of different re 
ligious persuasions, has long been the beau ideal of 
Canadian statesmen , but the most strenuous exer 
tions have failed to establish a uniform system, and 
the united government has been at last constrained 
to leave the educational administration to the govern 
ments of the several provinces The systems in use, 
therefore, differ somewhat in detail, but all are liased 
on the pnnciple of free education The funds are 
supplied by local taxation and government grants, 
except in tne case of the schools of the North West 
Territories and British Columbia, which are wholly 
supported by government Except m the case of 
New Brunswick, education is more or leas compul 
sory in all the provinces Separate schools for 
Roman Catholics are provided in Ontano, Quebec, 
and the North West Territories , in the other pro 
Vinces the schools are unsectanan Ample provision 
IS also made for following up the education given in 
the schools by colleges, universities, &c 

Ontario may fairly be regarded as having the 
most advanced system of education in Canada 
There is an education department under a minister 
of education, who is a member of the provincial 
government Large powers are given to local 
authorities The province of Ontario is divided 
into counties, which are subdivided into townships, 
incorporated villages, towns, and cities Counties 
are bound to make grants, through their municipal 
councils, to high schools , and both counties and 
townships must aid public schools. Each township 
IS divid^ into school sections, each provided with a 
public school There is a ‘board of trustees’ for each 
school section The ratepayers (men and women) 
elect the trustees, who appoint teachers, and fix the 
amount to be spent on buildings, equipments, and 
salanes School attendance has been compulsory 
since 1891 for all children between the ages of 8 
and 14 All public schools are free The public 
school (pnmary) course is for five years, and the 
syllabus for the fifth year includes reading, English 
grammar and rhetonc, Enghsh composition, English 
poetical literature, history (Canadian and Bntish), 
geography (ph 3 rBical and pohtical), arithmetic and 
mensuration, algebra, geometry, drawing, book- 
keeping, botany, agnculture, Latin and Greek, 
French and German, and manual training There 
IS a ‘public school leaving examination’. When 
pupils have concluded the public school course, they 
must pass an entrance examination if they wish to 


go to a high-school or collegiate institute The 
examination is based on the work of the fourth 
year m the public school, and mdudes readmg, 
drawing, wnting, orthography, bterature, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, composition, history, 
and optional papers on temperance and hygiene, and 
agnculture To pass, a candidate must get at least 
one-third marks in each subject, and one-half of the 
number of marlu, but special recom- 
mendations for admission to schools may be made 
by the examiners The high school course takes 
four ^ears, and the syllabus for the fourth year 
contains the following subjects — English compo- 
sition and literature, algebra, geometiy, tngono- 
metry, English and ancient history, physics, che- 
mistxy and biology, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German By passing examinations based on the 
work done in the high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, students get certificates of ‘junior leaving 
standing’ and ‘senior leaving standing’ High 
schools may be free, or may charge fees, at the 
option of the local authority 48 out of a total of 
128 high schools and collegiate mstitutes are free, 
the others charge fees ranging from 10« to £5, Ss 
a year The province has a ‘school of practical 
science’ with departments for civil engineenng 
(including sanitary engineering), mechanical and 
electneal engineenng, mining engineenng, archi 
tecture, and analyti^ and applied chemistry, an 
‘agncultural college and expenmental farm’, and 
professional schools (law, m^icine, dentistry, &c ) 
An institution for the deaf and dumb, an insti- 
tution for the blind, and an industnal school are 
also provided There is a provincial university at 
Toronto The training of teachers is earned on m 
three normal schools All who desire to become 
teachers must have a high-school course, followed 
by a normal school training No pupil teachers or 
any untrained adults are allowed to teach in the 
public schools Only teachers who have, by ability 
and success, gained a good reputation in the schools 
are eligible for the post of inspector of schools 
Xeachers’ institutes are sulisidized by the govern- 
ment They have to hold one meeting each year, 
extending over a Friday and Satui^ay, during 
which discussion of educational topics is con 
ducted The minister of education may also pre- 
scribe a course of reading for the teachers of pubbe 
schcKils The course extends over three years If 
a teacher sends to the inspector of his district a 
synopsis, of not less than ten or more than fifteen 
pages, of each book read, and a written declaration 
that it 18 his own unaided work, this is examined 
by a committee consisting of the inspector and two 
persons apjMunted by the teachers’ institute, and, if 
approved, the inspector issues a certificate for each 
book read If nine such certificates are submitted 
to the education department, the minister of edu- 
cation issues a diploma certifying the completion of 
one full reading course of three years Most of the 
schools and colleges are non denominational, but if 
the heads of not less than five families residmg in a 
place desire to do so, they may unite and establish 
a ‘ separate school ’ The amount they pay in rates 
IS given entirely to the support of such a school 
The Roman Catholics have 845 ‘separate schools’, 
and the Protestants have 8 

XJniUtd Statee — Education in the United States 
ongmated with the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’, who in 1620 
landed near Plymouth in the present state of Mas- 
sachusetts Ten years later its capital, Boston, was 
founded The oldest entry in its records was made 
in 1634, and in the very next year the record inti- 
mates that it was unanimously resolved to appoint 
‘our brother Philemon Pulmont schoolmaster, for 
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the instruction and educating of our children \ and 
to assign for his use and that of his successors * 30 
acres of land* A few years later the General Court 
(the House of Representatives of that day) enjoin^ 
the local authorities to see that no family be with 
out such instruction as should enable the children 
* to read fluently the English tongue, and to acquire 
a knowled^ of the penal laws, under a penalty of 
twenty shulmgs*. The same law enjoined Hhat 
every town with fifty families shall support a 
teacher’, and *with one hundred and fifty families 
a grammar school ' to prepare pupils for the univer 
sity The New England states, as they were sue 
cessively formed, adopted the principles of these 
early settlers — compulsory education, free schools, 
local admimstration for their support and supenn 
tendence, and the Bible as the basis of religious 
instruction, — and they still represent all that is best 
in the educational arrangements of the United 
States. 

There is no national system in the United States, 
but each state frames its own laws and administers 
them in accordance with local exigencies. Not until 
1867 was there any government bureau of educa 
tion, but it 18 comparatively powerless. It has no 
administrative functions, and although appointed 
*to collect statistics and facts’, it can compel no 
one to give them Compulsory education cannot 
be described as general in the States Not until 
May, 1874, did the legislature of the state of New 
York pass an act to compel attendance, but it goes 
no further than to require attendance for * at least 
fourteen weeks in each year, eight weeks at least 
of which attendance shall be consecutive’ In the 
States generally there is no provision for religious 
instruction beyond reading the Scriptures and open 
mg the school with prayer The general govern 
ment continues to regulate judiciously grants of 
land, and every one of the states has been enriched 
with what must yet tell most beneficially on their 
educational improvement The number of acres 
granted or reserved for the support of common 
schools 18 no less than 75,000,000 To over esti 
mate the importance of this far sighted jjolicy is 
almost impossible, and it is worthy of notice that 
these large state benefactions and local taxation 
have not lessened the number of munificent con 
tributions by pnvate citizens for educational pur- 
poses. It IS practically impossible to give anything 
like a general review of the schools in the United 
States because of the complete independence and 
self dependence of each state in school matters It 
may, however, be said that everywhere both higher 
and pnmary schools are within the reach of all 
classes, that eveiy kind of state institution for 
education is completely free from sectanan control, 
and that the aim in all schools is to make the train 
ing as intelligent, practical, and complete as possible 
There is also a very generous provision for the 
thorough training of teachers, and a general at 
tempt to umfy the courses of study for schools and 
for entrance to universities 

StcUe of New York — The supreme educational 
authonty in the state is the * state superintendent 
of education *, who is elected tnenuially by the joint 
ballot of the senate and assembly His duties are — 
to supervise normal schools, to draw up an annual 
report to the state legislature, to make regulations 
for the examination of teachers, and to mnt and 
cancel certificates, to supervise county school com 
missioners and other school officers, and to regulate 
the state grants to school distncts There is no 
board of education, and his powers are, within the 
provisions of the law, supreme dunng his tenure of 
office His offices are in the capitol at Albany, and 


he 18 assisted by a large and highly-qualified staff 
He has control over the management of teachers’ 
institutes, training dasses, the formation of school 
libraries, and the enforemg of the compulsory-at- 
tendance laws. He is a court of appeal on all 
matters of school law Of the state tax levied in 
New York nearly £1,000,000 is devoted to educa 
tion, and is spent on normal schools, teachers’ m- 
stitutes, training classes, museums of natural his 
tory, examiners, summer institutes, school libranee, 
school commissioners, compulsory attendance. Arbor 
day, and office expenses School commissioners (in- 
spectors) for non city school distncts are elected by 
popular vote, and are removable by the state supenn- 
tendent for neglect of duty. Each school commis- 
sioner divides the district oxer xxhich he has charro 
into school distncts or sections The ratepayers in 
a school district elect by ballot one or three school 
trustees, a district clerk, a district collector, and, if 
they choose, a treasurer There is an annual meet- 
ing m each distnet, at which the ratepayers vote 
taxes for erecting, hinng, and maintaining schools, 
and for other school purposes, which the trustees ad- 
minister But no sum exceeding £100 can be spent 
on such buildings unless the school commissioner 
certifies his approval in writing The commissioner 
may remove trustees who do not see that the schools 
are kept clean The method of distributing^ state 
grants is such that the wealthier distncts assist the 
pcMirer The pnmary schools are orminized under 
nine grades (classes or standards), ^e first three 
being called the elementary grades, and the others 
the grammar grades The subjects taught include 
reading, wntmg, anthmetic, language (English 
grammar and composition ), geograjmy, history, 
nature study, physiology and hygiene, singing, 
drawing, morals and manners, civil government, 
algebra, book keeping, manual training, and gym 
nasties The law requires that every child between 
8 and 16 years of age shall attend a public school, 
unless it IS otherwise being efficiently educated 
This law IS applied to private schools as to public 
schools Truant schixils are provided for incor- 
rigible truants Secondary and higher education is 
controlled by the ‘ board of regents ’ of the univer- 
sity of the state of New York This board consists 
of twenty five members, vi/ the governor, the 
lieutenant governor, the secretary of state, and the 
state Bupenntendent of public instruction ex ojffieto , 
and others chosen in the same manner as United 
States senators They receive no salary, and are 
the only public officers chosen for life They have 
* power to incorporate, and to alter or revoke the 
charters of universities, colleges, academies, hbranes, 
museums, or other educational institutions , to dis- 
tnbute to them funds granted by the state for their 
use , to inspect their workings, and reijuiro annual 
reports under oath of their presiding officers, to 
establish examinations as to attainments in learning, 
and confer on successful candidates suitable certin 
cates, diplomas, and degrees, and to confer honorary 
degrees’ The board of regents conducts entrance 
examinations for high schools, and awards grants to 
such schools according to their efficiency as judged 
by the results of set examinations conducted by the 
board The fact that something like 90 per cent 
of the pupils of the high schools will complete their 
day school education in them leads to the arranging 
of different courses such as Enghsh course, modem- 
languages course, Latin science course, classical course, 
teachers’ course, coUege-entrancecourse In all courses 
except the classical the following subjects have to 
be taken —United States history, English history, 
algebra, geometry, English literature, reading and 
compositmn, rhetonc, physical geography, phy- 
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siolo^, and physics Other subiects are Latin, 
Greeli^ German, French^ ancient history, drawing, 
geology, botany, zoology, economics, commercial law, 
history of commerce, commercial geography, short- 
hand, business practice, typewriting, shopwork, 
home science, manual training, music, needlework, 
in the vanous courses There are also optional 
subjects, VIZ book keeping, New York State his- 
tory, French histoiy, civics, economics, psychology, 
trigonometry, and higher al^bra Kindergartens 
(infants’ schools) are attached to many schools, and 
are becoming increasingly valued Night schools 
are conducted, and are attended by young men and 
women who desire to qualify themselves more com- 
pletely for their occupations 

SOHWEGLER, Albert, a German philosophical 
writer and theologian, was born in WUrtemberg on 
Feb 10, 1819 He was educated at Thbmgen 
(1836-40), where he became a pnvat docent, and 
subsequently extra profess^ir of classn al literature, 
being latterly appointed ordinary professor of his 
tory He died at Tubingen on Jan 5, 1857 His 
Geschichte der Philosophic (History of Philosophy, 
1848) IS widely known outside Germany through 
the translations of Professor Heclye of Amherst and 
Dr Hutcheson Stirling (1872) His other chief 
works were Das Nachapostoliache Zcitalter (The 
Post Apostolic Age, 1846), Geschichte der Gricch- 
ischen Philosophic (History of Greek Philosophy, 
1869), and editions of the Clementine Homilies, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, &c 
SCHWEINFURTH GREEN. See Emerald 
Gbkbn 

SCOTT, Sir George Gilbert, R A, one of the 
most eminent of British architects, was born at 
Gawcott, near Buckingham, m 1811 While still a 
youth he exhibited an ardent desire for studying 
and sketching from ancient churches which induced 
his father to place him under an architect His 
tastes drew him mainly to the study of Gothic archi 
tecture, and to him is due in a great measure its 
revival m Great Britain The Maityrs’ Memorial, 
erected at Oxford in 1841, was the fust work which 
brought him into notice In tho following year it 
\Ya8 followed by the new church at Camberwell, and 
m the same year he was the successful competitor 
for the rebuilding of the church of St Nicholas at 
Hamburg, which had been dc'stroyed by fire, the first 
important specimen of the Gothic revival erected in 
Germany Among his other designs are included 
the cathedral church of St John’s, Newfoundland, 
the Town Hall at Preston , the Foreign Othce, the 
India Othce, and the Home and Colonial Offices, 
London, Glasgow University, Leeds Infirmary, 
Kelham Hall, Nottinghamshire, Walten House, 
Warwickshire, Hafodunos House, North Wales, the 
Midland Railway terminus, St Pancras, London, 
chapels at Exeter College, Oxford, and St John’s 
College, Cambridge, the Memorial to the Prince 
Consort, London, St Mary’s Cathedral at Edin 
burgh, &c Towards the close of his life he was 
engaged in carrying out the restoration of the 
cathedral at St Albans. Among the restorations 
earned on by him are those at the cAthedrals of 
Ely, Lichfield, Hereford Rijion, Gloucester, Chester, 
St David’s, St Asaph, Bangor, and Salisbuiy, and 
others of less magnitude at Exeter, Peterborough, 
Worcester, Rochester, and Oxford In this con 
nection he wrote a Plea for the Faithful Restoration 
of our Ancient Churches (1850), Conservation of 
Ancient Architectural Monuments (1864), &c He 
was elected A R A in 1852, and R A in 1860, and 
was knighted in 1872 He died March 27, 1878 

SCOTT, Michael, author of Tom Cringle’s Log 
and The Cruise of the Midge, was bom at Glasgow 


on Oot 30, 1789, and was educated at the high- 
school and university of his native city From 
1806 till 1822 he resided mostly in Jamaica, en- 
gaged in commerce and aimculture^ but m the latter 
year he finally settled in Gotland, and embarked in 
commercial affairs. He died in Glasgow on Nov. 
7, 1836 The two bnlliant sea novels of which he 
was the author appeared anonymously in Black- 
wood’s Magazine Tom Cringle’s Log ran in the 
magazine from Sept 1829 till Aug 1833, and first 
appeared in book form at Pans in 1836 The 
Crmse of the Midge ran from March 1834 till June 
1835, and also appeared for the first time in book 
form at Pans in 1 836 

SCOTT, Wn LIAM Bell, brother of David Scott, 
the painter, and himself a painter, etcher, engraver, 
archaeologist, and poet, was bom at Edmburgh on 
Sept 12, 1811 He was educated m the High 
School of hiR native city, and received his art train- 
ing first at home under his father, and afterwards 
at the Trustees’ Academy For a short time he 
assisted his father in his engraving business, but m 

1837 he removed to London, where he gained a 
somewhat precarious livelihood as etcher, engraver, 
and painter From 1842 till 1869 he exhibited 
pictures in the Royal Academy In 1844 at the re- 
quest of tht Board of Trade he established a school 
of art at Newcastle on Tyne, and was until 1885 
art examiner under the Education Board His 
published poems, mostly modelled after the style 
of Blake and Shelley, include Hades (1838), The 
Year of the World (184b) , Poems by a Painter 
(1854), Ballads, &c (1876), and Harvest Home 
(1882) OtluT works are Anticjuarian Gleanings 
(1861), Lectures on Art (1861), Albert Durer, His 
Life and Works (1869), The Little Masters (1879), 
Life and Works of David Scott, &c He died on 
Nov 22, 1890 

SCOTT WiNPiEiD, commander in chief of tho 
United States army, was the son of a Scottish 
Jacobite, and w.is bom near Petersburg, Virginia, 
on June 13, 178b, died at West Point on May 29, 
186b He was brought up to the law, and admitted 
to the bar, but never piactised Entering the army 
as captain of light artillery in 1808, he served with 
distinction m the war of 1812-14, and in 1814 he 
was promoted to the rank of brevet major general 
and awardtd a gold medal by Congress He visited 
Europe m 181 6- lb, and studied military science at 
Pans In 1832 and the following years General 
Scott was employed m operations against the Indian 
tnbes, and m 1841 he was appointed commander in- 
chief His fame rests upon his brilliant conduct of 
the Mexican war of 184b-47, m which he gamed 
several victories over Santa Anna, made himself 
master of Mexico, and concluded an advantageous 
peace He was twice an unsuccessful candidate for 
the presidency On the outbreak of the great civil 
war he remained true to the Federal government, 
but was too infirm to take any actual command 
He retired from active service in 1861, and m 1864 
he published Ins autobiography 

SCRIVENER, Frederick Henry Ambrose, 
English biblical scholar, was bom in London on 
Sept 29, 1813, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of M A m 

1838 From 1846 till 1866 he was head master 
of Falmouth School and incumbent of Penwerns, 
and he retained this living till in 1862 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Gerrans, Cornwall In 
1870 he was appointed a member of the Company 
of Revision of the New Testament, and in 1872 he 
was granted a pension from the civil hst m recog- 
nition of his services in connection with bibhc^ 
cnticism In 1876 he became vicar of Hendon, 
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Middlesex, and prebendary of Exeter He died at 
Hendon on Oct 80, 1891 He was LL.D of St 
Andrews (1872) and I) C L of Oxford (1876) He 
took high rank in the philological criticism of the 
New Testament, on which he published some valu 
able works, beginning with cm edition of the Greek 
text in 1858, execut<^ after collating about a score 
of unexamined manuscripts Hia chief work was 
his Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament (1st edn, 1861, 2nd 1874, 8rd 1883, and 
4th 1894) 

SEA ACORN See Balanus in Supp 
SEACOMBE, an ecclesiastical district of Wal 
lasey parish, Cheshire, forming a suburb of Birken 
head, is a favounte place of residence for the mer 
ohants of Liverpool 

SEA DACE See Bass in Supp 
SEA EGG, the sea urchin See Echinus 
SEAFORD, a small town of England, in the 
oounty of Sussex, 3 miles s e of Newhaven, now 
a popular seaside resort Near it are the remains 
of an ancient camp and cemetery It sent two 
members to parliament from 1298 till 1832 Pop 
(1891), 2425, (1901), 3355 
SEA HEDGEH()G See Echinus 
SEALING-WAX, a resinous prcjiaration used 
for securing folded papers and envelopes, and for 
receiving impressions of seals set to instruments 
Ordinary red sealing wax is made of pure blcaLhul 
lac, to which when melted are added Venice tur 
pen tine and vermilion Inferior qualities consist 
of a proportion of common rosin and red lead, and 
black and other colours are produced by substituting 
appropnate pigments Scaling wu\ was invented 
in the seventeenth century Set Lac 

SEA PINK {Anmtm mariiima\ a small plant, 
the type of the genus Arvierm^ belonging to tht 
natural order Plumbaginaceai It is found on all 
the coasts of Britain, and on many of the moun 
tains In gardens it is often used as an edging for 
borders in pi ice of box 

SEA URCHIN See Echinus 
SECCHI, Angelo, Italian astronomer, was bom 
at Reggio ncir Emilia on June 29, 1818, and early 
joined the order of Jesuits After teaching in van 
ous Jesuit colleges, including that at Washington, 
USA, lie was in 1819 appointed prohssor of as 
tronomy and director of the observatory at the 
Collegio Romano He died in Rome on Feb 26, 
1878 Father Secchi’s services to astronomy were 
of the utmost value He made a careful study of 
the sun, especially with regard to its physical con 
Btitution, the nature of sun spots, and the solar 
rominences, but of much greater importance was 
is pioneer work, earned out with less perfect in 
Btruments contemporaneously with that of Huggins 
(see Supp ), m stellar spectroscopy or astrophysics 
He made the first systematic spectroscopic survey 
of the heavens, and proposed a classihuition of 
Btellar spectra under four mam types, which has 
proved a valuable basis for sulisequent research 
Among his published works are Quadro fisico del 
Sistema Solare seconde le pi 6 recenti Osserva/ioni 
(1859), Catalogo delle St< lie di cui si e determinato 
lo Spettro luminoso (1867), L’Unit^l delle Forve 
fisiche (1869), Le Soleil (1870), and Le Stelle 
(1877) 

SEDALIA, a town of the United States, capital 
of Pettis county, Missoun, 189 miles west of St 
Louis, IS a railroad centre and the seat of the 
machine shops and carnage factories of two railroad 
companies Pop (1890), 14,068 

SEDAN, Sedan ohaib, a covered chair for carry 
ing one person, borne on poles by two men, and 
dmermg from the litter or palanqum in that the 


traveller was earned in a sitting posture It is 
said to have taken its name from the town of Sedan 
m France It was introduced into England in 
1581, and was very fashionable during the reigns of 
Anne and the early Geoiges, but almost entirely dis 
appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
on the introduction of the cab 
^ SEDGEMOOR, a marshy tract in Somersetshire, 
England, alxmt 5 miles south east of Bridgwater 
Much of it has liecn di tuned, but a considerable part 
still consists of moorland covered vv ith Iwg myrtle 
and heather On July 6, 1685, it was the scene of 
the battle in which tlio Duke of Mimmouth was 
defeated by the troojis of James II 

SEDGLEY, a town of Wtst Staffordshire, Eng 
land, 3 milts south from Wolverhampton The 
manufactuie of nvets, nails, chains, hre irons, hx^ks, 
and iron safes gives employment to a large number 
of hands The district abounds in coal, lime, and 
ironstone Pop (1891), 14 961, (1901), 15,951 
SEDBIENTARY ROCKS See Geologv 
SEDLEY, Sir Charles, one of the ‘wits’ of the 
Restoration period, and a great favourite with 
Charles IJ , was the son of Sir John Sedley of 
Aylesford, Kent, was Ixirn there in 1639, and died 
in 1701 He was educated at Wodham ColIegt% 
Oxford, but did not graduate He wrote comedies 
and songs, of the latter one or two art still popular, 
but the former are not e<pial to his reputation His 
first comedy, The Mulberry Garden, jiartly founded 
on Moliort’s Lcok dcs Mans, was published in 
1668, and amongst bis other works of this ulass 
are Bcllaniira or The Mistuss (1687), a gross but 
clever work, based on the Eunuchus of Terence, and 
The G rum bit r In later life he entered parliament 

and took an active part in politics He unifoimly 
opposed the unconstitutional policy of James II , and 
was ont of the chief promoters of the Revolution 
SEELEY, Sir John Roukhi, English writer and 
scholar, sou of a publisher, was born in London on 
Stpt 10, 1811 Educated at Stanraore and the 
(fity of London Sclieol, ho entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1852, and graduated practically us 
first classic in 1857 Hu was appointed a fellow and 
classical lecturer in his college*, but in 1859 he went 
to the City of London School as classical assistant, 
and four years later he was chosen professor of Latin 
m University College London In 1869 he suc- 
(xtded Kingsley in the chair of modem history at 
Cambridge, and this post he held till his death, 
which occurred at Cambridge on Jan 13, 1895 He 
was elected fellow of Gonville and Caius College m 
1882, and in 1894 was created KCMG Seeley’s 
chief works fall into two classes those dealing with 
religion and those dealing with history To the 
former class belong Ect c Homo (1865), a rationalistic 
and sympathetic study of the life of Jesus, m which 
the supernatural is ignored, and Natural Religion 
(1882), in which he seeks to extend the meaning of 
the word ‘ religion ’ so as to chin.nate from it not only 
all supernatural but also all ultra scientific elements 
Both works were published anonymously, and both, 
but especially the former, led to some controversy 
Dr Parker’s Ecce Dens is a reply to Ecce Homo, 
and the excellent introduction to Martmeau's Study 
of Religion is mainly a reply to Natural Religion 
from the st indiMiint of theological liberalism See- 
ley’s historical works arc The Life and Times of 
Stem, or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age (1878), probably his most valuable book , Tlie 
Expansion of England (1883), in which he describes 
with great lucidity and ability the course of the 
English struggle with France between 1688 and 
1815, A Short Life of Napoleon I (1885), The 
Growth of Bntish Policy an Histoncal Essay 
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(1895)» and Lectures on Political Science (1895) 
He also published David and Samuel, with other 
Poems, Original and Translated (1859), under the 
pseudonym John Robertson, Lectures and Essays 
(1870), the first book of Livy, with an Introduc- 
tion, Histoncal Examination, and Notes (1871), 
English Lessons for English People (1871), in co- 
operation with Dr E A Abbott, and Goethe 
reviewed after Sixty Years (1893) 

SEGAN FOO, the capiti^l of the province of 
Shen se, in the north west of China It was long 
the capital of the empire, and is still of great im 
portanoe, silk, tea, and sugar being the principal 
articles of commerce Pop estimated at about 
1,000,000 

SEGNI, a town of Italy, in the province and 40 
miles south east of Rome One of the oldest Italian 
mties, it contains some interesting remains of an 
tiquity, such as fragments of cyclopean walls, and 
an ancient gate The cathedral is a very fine build 
mg Pop 5600 

SEISIN, Srizin, in law, possession of the free 
hold Seism is of two sorts, seisin in deed or fact, 
and seism in law Seism in deed or fact is actual or 
corporal possession, seisin in law is when something 
IB done which the law accounts seism, as enrolment, 
or when lands descend to an heir but he has not yet 
entered on them The corresponding term in Scotch 
law IS *saame’, which, like seism m England, recent 
legislation has made of little legal importance See 
Sasinr in Supp 

SEISMOMETER, an instrument for measunng 
the force and direction of earthijuakes and other 
earth movements. It records both the honzontal 
and vertical movements by means of an index, the 
record being traced on smoked glass There are 
various forms of seismometer or seismograph One 
which 18 used in the observatory on Mount Vesuvius 
consists of a delicate electnc apparatus, which is set 
to work by the agitation or change of level of a 
mercunal column, which records the time of the 
first shock, the interval between the shocks, and the 
duration of each, their nature, whether vertical or 
horizontal, the maximum intensity, and in the case 
of horizontal shocks the direction is also given 
Amongst the best instruments of this class are those 
of Gray and Milne, and of Professor Ewing 

SELAGINELLA, a genus of plants allied to 
club mosses, readily distinguished from the genus 
Lycopodium by their flat stem with leaves in four 
rows They form the type and only genus of a 
family of heterosporous vascular cryptogams, and 
are amongst the highest of the so called fiowerless 
plants. The number of species is between three 
and four hundred, mostly natives of warm climates, 
and often cultivated Only one species occurs in 
Bntain, namely 8 cdtufinovdec (or cpvnom) 

SELANGKDK, a native state of the Malay penm 
sula, south of Perak, occupying the coast territory 
between Malacca and Dinding, under the protection 
of the Bntish colony of the Straits Settlements, 
area, 8500 square miles It yields tin, gutta percha, 
Ac. Since 1 880 the Bntish resident resides at K wala 
Lumpur, 22 miles distant from Klang, the principal 
port, with which it is connected by railway The 


sultan resides at Jugra Pop 122,000, more than 
half of whom are Chinese 
SELBORNE, Roundkll Palmeb, first Earl op, 
English lawyer and statesman, son of an Anghcan 
clergyman, was bom at Mixbuiy, Oxfordshire, on 
Nov 27, 1812 He was educated at Rugby and 
Winchester College, and in 1830 matnculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford After an exceedingly dis- 
tinguished career at college, dunng which he gained 
the Newdigate pnze, the chancellor's pnzes for 
Latin verse and a Latin essay, the Ireland Greek 
scholarship, the Eldon law scholarship, and other 
honours, he graduated in 1834 with a first in classics, 
and proceeded M A in 1836 In 1837 he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, of which twelve years 
later he was elected a bencher In 1847 he was 
elected to the House of Commons by Plymouth as 
a Peelite, and in 1861 he liecame sohcitor ^neral 
under Lord Palmerston Two years later he was 
appointed attorney general, but he went out of office 
with hirt colleagues in 1866 He was not included 
in Gladstone’s 1868 ministry, because of his oppo- 
sition to its Irish church pohcy, but in 1872 he was 
appointed lord chancellor He had been knighted 
in 1861, and soon after his elevation to the wool 
sack he was created a peer by the title Baron 
SellKirne of Selbome In 1873 the great act 
establishing a supreme court of judicature, to which 
he had contributed much, was passed, but on the 
fall of the ministry in 1874 he went out of office 
In 1880 he again became lord chancellor, and two 
years later he was created Viscount Wolmer and 
Earl of Selbome He separated from Mr Glad 
stone in 1886 on the question of Home Rule, and 
after that date his chief political work consisted m 
legal reform and opposition to Welsh disestablish 
ment He died at his residence of Blackmoor, near 
Petersffcld, in Hampshire, on May 4, 1895 Sel- 
borne was the ablest e<]uity pleader of his time, and 
one of the most brilliant holders of high judicial 
office In parliament he always showed himself 
strongly conservative on church questions, and some 
of his publications give evidence of his sincere de- 
votion to the church Such are The Book of Praise 
(1863), in the Golden Treasury Senes, Notes of 
Some Passages in the Liturgical History of the 
English Church (1878), A Defence of the Church 
of England against Disestablishment (1886), An- 
cient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and 
Tithes (1888), and Hymns their History and 
Development in the Greek and Latin Churches, 
Germany, and Great Bntain (1892), reprmted from 
the Encyclopaedia Bntannica In 1 860 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and he received 
various honorary demrees and other honours His 
Memorials were published in 1896-97 — His son 
and heir, William Waldeorave Palmer, second 
Earl of Sklborns, bom in 1859, is mamed to a 
daughter of the Marquis of Sahsbury He sat in 
the House of Commons as member for East Hamp- 
shire from 1885 to 1892, at first as a Liberal and 
then as a Liberal Unionist, and as member for 
West Edinburgh dunng 1892-<95 In 1900 he was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, after having 
been under secretaiy for the colonies in 1895-1900 






